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ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

By  p.  W.  Newman. 


THE  recent  behavionr  of  Russia 
in  announcing  that  she  does 
not  intend  to  keep  the  solemn  en- 
gagements made  bj  her  in  1856  in 
order  to  obtain  a  peace  that  de- 
livered lier  from  intolerable  suffer- 
ing and  threatening  dangers — ^has 
naturally  excited  great  disquietude. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  given  cur- 
rency to  very  erroneous  represen- 
tations of  the  causes  of  our  war 
with  Rossia,  by  which  those  who 
have  come  to  manhood  since  it  was 
fought  are  liable  to  be  deceived. 
A  survey  of  those  events  seems 
therefore  to  be  not  untimely. 

The  rise  of  Russia  to  the  rank 
of  a  Power  pre-eminently  gpreat  and 
formidable  to  Europe  was  brought 
about  by  her  absorption  of  Poland. 
The  dominion  of  the  Polish  mon- 
archy reached  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  to 
the  Gulf  of  Livonia  on  the  Baltic. 
Its  eastern  boundary  went  even 
beyond  the  Dnieper,  including 
the  Palatinates  of  Witepsk  and 
Moghilev,  making  Smolensko  the 
Bussian  frontier.  The  Eastern 
league  afterwards  known  as  'the 
Holy  Alliance '  was  really  made 
when  Russia^  Prussia,  and  Austria 
combined  to  appropriate  Polish 
territory.  The  theabre  of  war  was 
too  distant  for  Western  Europe  to 
reach.  France  was  sinking  towards 
decrepitude,  England  was  quarrel- 
ling with  her  American  colonies. 
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Presently  France  fell  into  a  terrible 
revolution,  and  England  was  pre- 
occupied by  watchmg  her  agonies. 
Spain  was  effete,  and  Italy  priest- 
ridden.  Russia  therefore  was  ena- 
bled to  cany  out  her  daring  game, 
and  take  to  herself  the  chief  spoil, 
while  bribing  Austria  and  Prussia 
by  portions  large  enough  to  impli- 
cate them  in  the  common  crime. 
The  French  Revolution  induced  the 
war  of  Europe  against  France. 
Oermany  had  begun  it,  England 
had  applauded  it;  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  French  enthusiasm 
and  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  were 
too  much  for  them.  The  allies 
were  glad  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
Russia ;  and  only  by  her  aid,  and 
after  the  French  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow, were  they  able  at  last  to  con- 
fine French  ambition  to  its  own 
soil.  Of  course  that  was  no  time 
for  us  to  complain  of  Russian  en- 
croachment :  moreover,  Alexander  I. 
was  an  amiable  man,  who  professed 
constitutional  doctrines  and  Evan- 
gelical religion.  Nevertheless  on 
the  fall  of  riapoleon  a  severe  shock 
was  at  once  given  by  Russia  to  the 
feelings  of  her  aUies.  She  had 
been  allowed  or  requested  during 
the  war  to  occupy  !Einland  and  tho 
duchy  of  Warsaw  for  military  con- 
venience. At  its  dose  she  refused 
to  go  out ;  and  without  a  new  war,  to 
expel  her  was  impossible.  At  such 
bad  faith  well  might  statesmen  be 
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appalled :  yet  it  was  agreed  to  let 
her  keep  Pinland,  and  to  '  compen- 
sate '  Sweden  by  giving  Norway  to 
her  at  the  expense  of  Denmark, 
who  (as  having  been  an  ally  of 
France)  might  decorously  be  plun- 
dered. But  to  concede  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw  to  Russia  was  very 
offensive  to  Austria  and  Prussia; 
and  a  war  against  Rusdia  was  ac- 
tually impending  in  1815,  when 
Napoleon  broke  loose  from  Elba. 
He  found  in  the  Tuileries  the  secret 
correspondence  between  the  allies 
against  Russia,  and  sent  copies  of 
it  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
saying  in  effect,  *  See  what  your 
allies  are  planning !  Be  rather  my 
ally,  and  I  will  consent  to  your 
keeping  Warsaw.'  But  Alexan- 
der preferred  another  policy.  He 
showed  to  his  allies  the  offer  of 
Napoleon,  as  if  to  ask  on  which  side 
they  desired  to  have  him.  Thus 
pressed,  they  were  forced  to  pur- 
chase him  by  acquiescing  in  his 
demands.  It  was  a  terrible  warn- 
ing to  the  two  weaker  members  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  of  what  stuff  their 
mighty  leader  was  made. 

The  Holy  Alliance  proceeded  to 
root  up  constitutional  government 
in  the  two  states  in  which  it  had 
iieen  established  by  English  counsel 
and  aid — in  Sicily  and  in  Spain. 
Naples,  by  secret  treaty  with  Aus- 
tria, gladly  undertook  the  first ;  the 
Holy  Alliance  sent  French  armies 
to  execute  the  second.  Lord 
Oastlereagh's  rival,  Mr.  Canning, 
becoming  Foreign  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, separated  us  publicly  from 
all  complicity  in  the  dealings  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  protested  in 
vain  at  Verona,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Greek 
insurrection  against  Turkey  found 
sympathy  in  all  Christendom.  When 
it  had  lasted  into  a  seventh  year, 
and  had  become  a  general  nuisance 
by  the  piracy  which  rose  out  of 
anarchy,  Mr.  Canning  brought  about 
the  Treaty  of  London  (18*7),  which 
dindertook  to  terminate  it,  not  in 


the    interest    of    Greece,    but     in 
the  interests  of  Europe.     The  foax* 
powers  England,  France,  Austria, 
and  Russia  were  called  mediators, 
and  professed  no  hostility  to  Tar- 
key.     Exactly  at  that  moment  the 
Sultan,  chiefly  by  the  energy  of  tho 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  had  got  together 
a  powerful  fleet,  which  apparently 
was  competent  to  recover  the  domi- 
nion  of   Greece.     But    tho    allies 
(chiefly  English)    sailed  into  the 
Bay  of  Navarino,  where  the  Egyptian 
fleet   was   lying.     No    one    knows 
who  fired  the  first   shot — possibly 
the  Turks,  conceiving    themselves 
to  be  assailed — and  a  general  en- 
gagement followed,  in   which   the 
Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed.     Rus- 
sia was  one  of  the  mediators.     The 
Emperor  Nicolas  had  succeeded  his 
brother  Alexander  in  1825  ;  and  no 
sooner  had  we  destroyed  the  Egyp- 
tian fleet  than  he  forthwith  declared 
war  upon  the  Sultan.     The  fighting 
on  the  Danube   was  very  severe; 
Varna  on  the  Black  Sea  was  not 
taken  without  bribingthePasha:  yet, 
after  two  years  of  war,  the  Russians 
crossed  the  Balkan  and  forced  the  Sul- 
tan to  sign  the  Peace  of  Adrianople. 
By  this  peace  he  counted  that  the 
Sultan  was  virtually  his  subject-ally, 
in  the  same  sense  that  an   Lidian 
prince  is  subject  to  England  as  the 
paramount  Power.    Lord  Aberdeen 
regarded  the  terms  of  peace  as  so 
destructive    to     Turkish    indepen- 
dence that  he  made  a  most  vehe- 
ment protest,  which  remained  «e- 
cret  until  he  himself  published  it 
during  the  Crimean  war. 

In  consequence  of  this  humilia- 
tion to  the  Sultan  (1829),  his  own 
Pashas  despised  him.  The  power- 
ful and  distant  Pasha  of  Bagdad 
withheld  his  tribute,  and  in  183 1 
the  Pasha  of  Aleppo  was  ordered 
to  subdue  him.  A  terrible  plague  in 
Bagdad  and  an  inundation  of  the 
Tigris  thoroughly  disabled  the  re- 
volting Pasha  before  his  rival  ap. 
preached.  But  a  far  worse  disaster 
followed  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
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Paaha  of  Egypt,  -who  by  his  son 
Ismail  at  length  invaded  Syria,  and 
after  several  years'  warfare  might 
ha?e  broken  the   empire  in   two. 
NoUung   seemed   more   anspicions 
for  the  Rassian  game.     With  Chris- 
tian subjects  disaffected,  and  Turk- 
ish Pajias  ambitions,  the  Saltan 
was  sure  to  be  submissive  to  the 
Czar,  and  likely  indeed  to  need  his 
aid,  which  would  have  been  given 
as  zealously,  as  afterwards  to  Aus- 
tria against  Hungary.     It  so  hap- 
pened that  the   French,  who  had 
devoured  in  imagination  the  whole 
north  coast  of  Africa,  ever  since 
1 830,  when  they  conquered  Algiers 
— ^were    equally  delighted   at    the 
successes  of  the   Pasha  of  Egypt ; 
aj^rently  because  they  supposed 
that  if  he  tried  to  stand  up  against 
tbe  Sultan  he  would  need  French 
support.     In  fact  the  Egyptian  vic- 
tories reached  the  point  at  which 
the  Porte    absolutely    needed   aid 
from  without.     In  such  a  condition 
of  things  Russia  appeared  to  find 
her  opportunity;  but  unless  actu- 
ally driven  to  despair,  the  Turkish 
Government  would  not  accept  so 
dangerous  a  protector,  and  preferred 
to  ask  aid  of  England.     It  was 
granted  immediately,  energetically, 
and  successfally.     Lord   Palmers- 
ton,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  was  re- 
garded as  the  chief  author  of  the 
poUcy ;  and  its  defence  lay  in  the 
assertion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
prevent  Russia  from  becoming  the 
Sultan's  protector.     The  irritation 
in  France  was  extreme,  and  all  but 
involved  us  in  war  with  her;  yet 
Pahnerston  seemed  to    have  suc- 
ceeded in  delaying  the  day  at  which 
the  Turk  should  receive  orders  from 
St.  Petersburg. 

Five  years  later  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  paid  a  visit  to  England 
(184.5)  with  the  express  object  of 
sonnding  the  new  Cabinet ;  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  displaced  the 
Whigs  since  1842.  It  is  rumoured 
that  on  one  occasion  he  startled 
Lord  Aberdeen,  then  Foreign  Se- 


cretary, by  the  frank  remark,  '  I  can 
easily  understand  that  you  would 
like  to   have  Egypt,  and  perhaps 
Cyprus  or  Crete,  and  to  that  I  shall 
have  no  objection.*      If  it  be  un- 
certain whether  we  ought  to  believe 
such  rumours,  it  is  an  unquestion- 
able fact,  which  transpired  in  the 
opening  of  the  Crimean  war,  that  he 
left  with  the  Ministry  a  secret  docu- 
ment, embodying  the  results  of  their 
conferences  as  he  interpreted  them. 
Of  course  they  found  it  expedient 
not  to  understand  its  meaning  ;  but 
when  it  was  published,  no  man  of 
common  sense  doubted  that  it  pro- 
posed our  connivance  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  Turkey.     When  in 
1848  the  revolution  which  ejected 
Louis-Philippe  from  Paris    excited 
insurrection  in  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
even  the  distant  Danubian  Princi- 
palities were  moved  to  entreat  or 
demand  of  the  Saltan  various  im- 
portant reforms  of  a  popular  cha- 
racter.    The  Principalities  are  not 
Turkish  possessions,  nor  are  Turks 
admissible  to  their  executive  govern- 
ment ;  they  are  only  under  Turkish 
protection.      The     Sultan    readily 
granted  to  Wallachia  all  that  was 
asked,   and  probably  would    have 
done  the  same  to  Moldavia.     But 
a  Bassian  army  presently  invaded 
the  latter  province,  and  Fuad  Pasha 
marched  into  Wallachia  to  save  it 
from  like  invasion.     Nevertheless, 
to  avoid  war  with  Russia,  the  Sultan 
consented  to  reverse  his  word  and 
withdraw  his  reforms,  and— a  more 
galling  humiliation  still — to  banish 
the  patriotic  men,  the  choice  spirits 
of  Wallachia,  who  had  headed  the 
movement  for  reform.      Nor  was 
this    all.      The  Russian    army  of 
20,000  men,  roving  freely  through 
both  the  Principalities,  threw  itself 
into  Transylvania  to  aid  Austria, 
which  had  already  entered  into  an 
unrighteous    war    with    Hungary, 
begun  by  the  foulest  treachery.    To 
the  questions  of  Lord  Pahnerston 
the  Russian  Minister  replied,  that 
the  army  had  entered  Transylvania 
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without  orders  from  St.  Petersburg, 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  only, 
namely,  to  save  the  Transylvanians 
from  the  atrocities  of  the  HuDgarian 
General  Bern.  The  atrocities  were 
a  fiction,  and  no  one  believed  that 
the  Bussian  general  acted  without 
orders.  General  Bern  drove  out  the 
Bussian  troops,  inflicting  on  them 
terrible  loss ;  but  we  never  heard  of 
any  reproof  from  St.  Petersburg  in- 
curred  by  the  Bussian  commander. 

Yet  by  this  proceeding  Bussia 
felt  the  pulse  of  the  West.  When 
it  appeared  that  no  strong  resent- 
ment was  excited,  she  knew  that 
she  could  safely  count  on  Western 
inaction :  hence,  when  the  Austrian 
armies,  150,000  strong,  retreated 
from  Hungary,  disastrously  over- 
thrown,  Bussia  came  zealously  to 
the  rescue,  pouring  in  192,000  men 
as  the  grand  total. 

As  it  appeared  that  no  SiAie  in 
Europe  would  acknowledge  Hun- 
gary as  belligerent,  even  after  she 
had  conquered  Austria  in  a  cause 
transparently  just,  the  Hungarian 
general  Gorgey  despaired  for  his 
country,  played  the  traitor,  and 
foi'ced  a  surrender  of  his  whole 
army  to  the  Bussians,  fancying  that 
this  was  710^  to  surrender  to  Austria. 
The  Bussians  treated  the  Hunga- 
rian generals  with  marked  distinc- 
tion and  honour  until  they  had 
gathered  all  who  seemed  likely  to 
surrender:  thereupon  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  Austnans,  who 
hanged  them  for  the  instruction  of 
Hungarian  patriots.  At  the  same 
time  Louis  Batthyani,  late  Prime 
Minister  of  Hungary  under  the 
Austrian  Crown,  who  against  the 
advice  of  Kossuth  had  gone  with  a 
flag  of  trace  to  the  Austrian  s,  in 
hope  of  effecting  some  compromise 
which  should  reconcile  the  quarrel 
and  save  bloodshed,  but  had  been 
thereupon  seized  and  imprisoned  by 
the  Austrians,  was  now  brought 
out  and  shot,  to  warn  Hungary 
that  no  virtue  and  no  moderation, 
no  goodwill  to  the  dynasty,  could 


atone  for  the  offence  of  counting 
national  law  more  sacred  than  the 
caprice  of  a  foreign  cabinet^ — for 
such  was  the  Austrian  Cabinet  to 
Hungary. 

No  event  had  moved  Sn^land  so 
profoundly  since  the  peace  of  1 8 1 5. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  con- 
stitution by  French  armies  in  1823, 
at  the  bidding  of  the   Congress  of 
Verona,  was  a  deed  having  some 
outward  similarity;   but   the   case 
of  Hungary  had  great  peculiarities. 
The  liberties  of  Hungary  were  as 
old  as  those  of  England.     Hier  po- 
sition towards  Austria  was  conser- 
vative,   and    her     contest     funda- 
mentally   legal.       She     demanded 
nothing  but  ^at  the  dynasty  should 
keep  treaties,  execute  the  law,  ob- 
serve the  coronation  oath  and  the 
solemn  personal  contract  w^hich  was 
added  to  it;  ^and  that  the   King 
should  not  usurp    the  powers    of 
government  before  he  was  legally 
invested  with  them.     Also,  the  Diet 
disowned  the   deposition    of  their 
lawful  kiug,  Ferdinand,  effected  only 
by  the  private  act  of  the  Austrian 
Cabinet.     It  was  believed  that  he 
had  been  deposed  because  he  con- 
scientiously refused  to  perjure  him- 
self by  making  war  upon  Hungary, 
and  that  Francis  Joseph,  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  was    put  on   the  throne 
because  he  was  sure  to  do  what  his 
mother    the   Archduchess    Sophia 
bade   him.     The    Hungarian  Diet 
claimed   to   see   the  document  by 
which  Ferdinand  was  said  to  have 
abdicated,  and  did  not  believe  that 
he  had  ever  executed  it,  since  no 
attempt  was  made  to  cuuviuce  them 
of  it. 

Hence,  until  the  entrance  of  the 
Russians,  they  fought  against  the 
Austrians  in  the  name  of  their 
legal  king,  Ferdinand  of  Hungary, 
illegally  deposed  by  an  Austrian 
Cabinet.  Moreover  the  war  had 
been  begun  by  the  most  outraffeons 
perfidy  of  that  Cabinet.  The  King 
was  in  fact  almost  imbecile.  The 
Cabinet  stirred  up  Jellachich,  Ban 
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of  Croatia^  to  make  war  upon  Hnn- 
gaij,  and  also  hj  secret  agents  ex- 
cited the  Hungarian  Serbs  (a  small 
immigTation  £rom  Turkish  Senria) 
to  mike  marauding  inroads  on  the 
Hungarian    Tillages,    which    they 
boTot    hy  night.     The    Archduke 
Stephen,  Palatine  of  Hungary,  gave 
solemn  assurance  to  the  Diet  that 
sach  things  went   on  without  his 
oognisance,  and  urged  the  Hunga- 
rians toarm  against  the  insurrection. 
The  Emperor  at  Vienna,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Hungarian  Prime  Mi- 
nister, Louis  Satth jani,  issued  a  pro- 
chunation  denouncing  Jellachich  as  a 
rebel  and  outlaw.   Nevertheless,  the 
Hungarians  intercepted  despatches 
from    Jellachich    which    thanked 
the  Austrian.  Minister  for  his  supply 
of  money,  ammunition,  and  officers : 
nay,  they  captured  Austrian  officers 
fighting  at  the  head  of  the  Serbs 
with  Austrian  commissions  in  their 
pockets:    finally,  when    Jellachich 
WBs  defeated,  he  fled  to  the  pro- 
tectiou  of  an  Austrian  general,  who 
received  him    openly  as  an    ally. 
This  exposure  of  their  perfidy  forced 
the  Austrian  Cabinet  to   throw  off 
^  mask,  and  to  enter  war  publicly 
Against  Hungary,  for  which  they 
^  prepared ;  armies  being  in  po- 
siUoB  already,   to  march  in  from 
five  points.    But  Ferdinand,  though 
an  imbecile,  understood  that  this 
was  wrong,  and  refused  to  sign  the 
necessary    documents.      Hereupon 
^e  Cabinet  deposed  him;  put  on 
the  throne,  not  his  brother,  but  his 
brother's  young  son ;  and  denounced 
the  Hungarians  as  rebels,  for  fight- 
ing against  insurgents  in  the  war, 
^  which  the  Austrian  Archduke, 
i^resentative  of  their  long,  had 
Bolemnly  called  them. 

The  effect  of  such  outrageous  pro- 
^^^edings  was  to  cement  all  orders 
of  Hongarv,  except  a  few  of  the 
nobility  woo  had  become  dena- 
^onalised«  The  mass  of  the  peers, 
all  the  commoners,  rich  and  poor, 
Magyars  and  Slovacks,  Catholics 
^d  Protestants,  Jews  and  Gipsies, 


were  united  in  defence  of  their  here- 
ditary laws  and  of  treaties  bought 
by  rivers  of  blood.  As  Lord  Pal- 
merston  confessed  in  Parliament, 
beyond  question  it  was  a  national 
war.  Moreover  it  so  happened  that 
Hungary  was  in  many  respects  like 
to  England,  and  intensely  admired 
England.  In  Hungary,  as  in  Eng- 
land, a  great  aristocracy  survived 
many  struggles,  which  the  King 
could  not  deprive  of  independent 
political  action.  In  Hungary,  as  in 
England,  a  national  hierarchy  re- 
tained vast  estates.  One  would 
have  expected  the  English  aristo- 
cracy to  be  shocked  at  seeing  the 
Hungarian  nobUity  ousted  fix>m 
their  hereditary  rights  by  the  trea- 
cherous conduct  of  the  Crown ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  peerage  and  the 
official  statesmen  were  the  only  part 
of  England  which  did  not  sympa- 
thise with  Hungary.  Two  peers  are 
known  to  have  come  near  to  Kos- 
suth while  he  was  in  this  country — 
no  more.  Besides,  the  Hungarians 
were  eager  for  free  trade  with  Eng- 
land, and  had  abundance  of  com  to 
sell;  while  the  avowed  policy  of 
Austria  was  to  keep  her  poor — to 
'  choke  Hungary  with  her  own  fat,' 
as  an  Austrian  statesman  expressed 
it.  In  Hungary  Protestante  and 
Catholics  lived  harmonioasly,  but 
Austria  was  an  hereditary  perse- 
cutor. On  every  ground,  therefore, 
the  utmost  indiguation  was  natural 
in  England  at  the  evente  in  Hun- 
gary. While  the  war  went  on,  peti- 
tions innumerable  were  made  to 
Lord  Palmerston  to  recognise  Hun« 
gary  as  belligerent ;  but  the  Ministry 
had  been  forewarned  by  Lord  Pon- 
sonby,  their  ambassador  at  Vienna, 
that  Russia  was  in  the  background 
to  aid,  if  Austria  required  it ;  and 
that  (as  he  expressed  it)  '  the  Rus- 
sians would  march  into  Italy,  if 
necessary,'  to  suppress  the  Boman 
Republic.  Our  Ministers  were  too 
much  afraid  of  a  Russian  war  to  be 
willing  to  do  their  plain  duty  as 
ministers  of  peace — 1  say  their  plain 
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duty;  for  England  and  Holland  had 
been  mediators  of  the  Peace  between. 
Anstria  and  Hungary  in  17 10-12, 
which  Anstria  had  now  perfidiously 
broken.  Kossuth,  as  Qovemor  of 
Hungary,  called  upon  England  in 
November  1 848  to  resume  our  posi- 
tion as  mediators.  Had  we  done  so, 
we  might  have  shamed  Austria  into 
more  decent  behaviour,  and  pre- 
vented a  calamitous  war;  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  moment  we  acknow- 
ledged her  belligerence,  the  United 
States  and  Turkey  would  have  done 
the  same;  Hungary  would  have 
been  able  to  buy  arms  of  Turkey 
(the  only  thing  that  she  wanted)  ; 
Gorgey  would  never  have  been  a 
traitor ;  and  the  Russian  armies 
would  have  been  defeated  as  igno- 
miniously  as  those  of  Austria.  Or 
rather,  if  Gorgey  had  pursued  the 
beaten  Austrians,  as  Kossuth  bade 
him,  Austria  would  have  been 
forced  to  make  peace  in  Vienna 
before  the  Russians  could  enter  Gra- 
licia.  But  Lord  John  Russell  (then 
Prime  Minister)  was  frightened, 
it  must  be  believed ;  and  Ix)rd  Pal- 
merston  had  an  axiom  that '  a  strong 
Austria  was  a  European  necessity  ;* 
which  he  so  interpreted  as  if  to 
make  Austria's  tenure  of  Hungary 
depend  on  Russian  arms  would  keep 
up  Austria  as  a  bulwark  against 
Russia.  He  therefore  refused  to 
receive  Kossuth's  envoy,  giving  as 
reply  that  *  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
Hungary  but  as  a  province  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,^  Lord  Palmerston 
was  not  ignorant  of  history.  Any 
one  who  asked  for  the  Corpus  Juris 
Hungarici  (two  volumes  only),  in 
the  British  Museum,  might  see 
that  Leopold  H.,  on  succeeding  his 
brother  Joseph  U,  as  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  King  of  Hungary,  re- 
scinded all  Joseph's  lawless  proceed- 
ings, and  solemnly  acknowledged 
that  Hungary  is  a  separate  king- 
dom, not  subject  (non  ohnoxium) 
to  any  legislation  but  her  own.  He 
might  see  also  that  every  king  of 
Hungary,  on  his  coronation,  entered 


into  personal  treaty  with,  tlie  nation 
in  order  to  receive  his  right  to 
govern ;  moreover  thafc  England, 
as  mediator,  reconciled  the  two  bel- 
ligerents, Austria  and  Hnngury,, 
nearly  a  hundred  years    before  the 

*  Austrian  Empire '  was  heard  of. 
But  English  statesmen  are  not 
above  resorting  to  fiction  -when 
convenient. 

Resentment  sank  deep    into    all 
England  when  two  Emperors  conJd 
thus  conspire  against  the  only  re- 
maining constitution  on  the  Conti- 
nent which  was   coeval  with    our 
own.     The   freedom   and   la^ws     of 
Castile,  Arragon,  and  Valencia,   of 
Sicily  and  Naples,  of  various  Italian 
cities,  of  Bohemia,  and  of  Anstria  it- 
self, had  been  suppressed  by  the  per- 
fidious usurpations  of  the  Anstrian 
ruling  house ;  and  now  Russia,  vrith 
un  approach  able  deserts  of  frost  as  her 
rearguard,  was  beginning  the  same 
career  with  far  vaster  resources. 
At  her  bidding  the  constitution  of 
Spain  was  overthrown.     All  Italy 
was  kept  under  local  tyrants,  be- 
cause it  pleased  Austria  to  sustain 
them.  Austria  herself  in  turn,  when 
her  misrule  and  violence  were  all 
but  brought  to  a  natural  end  by 
the  high-spirited  nation  whom  she 
had  cursed  for  three  centuries,  found 
a  protector  in  the  Czar.     Nothing 
was  too    distant    to    escape    him. 

*  His  armies  were  ready  to  march 
into  Italy,  if  necessary : '  that  is  to 
say,  he  was  a  universal  and  deadly 
enemy  of  European  freedom.  The 
perfidy  by  which  he  kept  Finland, 
the  plausible  pretences  of  a  con- 
stitution by  which  he  beguiled  the 
Polish  nobility  of  Warsaw  in  1815 
(a  constitution  which  he  tore  up  in 
181 7),  the  ferocity  with  which  he 
punished  the  Polish  nobles  in  1831, 
sending  them  to  labour  in  the  Ural 
mines  as  slaves,  for  daring  to  take 
arms  against  the  lawless  tyranny 
of  his  brother  Constantine,  warned 
everyone  that,  unless  resisted,  he 
would  leave  no  freedom  on  the 
European  continent;   and  in  that 
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case,  if  England  were  isolated,  we 
had  little  chance  for  our  own 
liberties. 

In  <K>nseqaence,   when  Kossuth 
came  to  England  in  the  autumn  of 
1S5],    all    England    stood    up    to 
honour  him,  except  the  statesmen 
and  the  peerage.   At  Southampton, 
where  he  landed,  he  had  a  cordial 
greeting ;  but  pre-eminent  was  the 
zeal  of  the  metropolis  itself.     The 
nch  men  of  the  City  of  London,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  men 
alire,  stood  foremost  in  a  popular 
cause,  and  received  him  at  a  splen- 
did banquet;    and  the  zeal  of  the 
lower  people    fully  equalled    that 
of  the  wealthiest  merchants   and 
traders.     At  Charing  Cross  he  re- 
oeired  an  ovation  which  would  have 
been   honourable    to    the    Queen. 
Manchester,     Birmingham,     Edin- 
burgh^ rich  and  poor,  vied  in  welcom- 
ing him.     One  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  municipalities  (if  I  may  trust 
memoiy)  passed  votes  of  sympathy 
and   solicited    a  visit    from   him. 
Nothing  but  the  pressure  of  time 
(for  he  was  hurrying  to  America) 
hindered  his  making  royal  progress 
from  end  to  end  of  Great  Britain. 
In  Tain  did  hostile  newspapers  retail 
spiteful  personalities    against  him. 
However  much  the  people  might 
^pect  Kossuth  the  man,  yet  their 
^hiy  of  sympathy  was  intended 
to  honour  the  cause  of  Hungary — 
to  express  their  detestation  of  Aus- 
trian perfidy,  and  their  indignation 
at  the  interference  of  Russia    to 
overthrow  national  law. 

Without  duly  considering  these 
events,  no  one  will  understcmd  the 
«Q8e8  of  our  Crimean  war.  We 
^  to  fight  Russia  because  our 
'^tocracy  crippled  Hungary  from 
%hting  her.  In  1849  ^^  ^^^ 
^^^mi  which  separates  Whigs  and 
Tones  from  the  English  nation,  in 
their  sentiment  concerning  foreign 
ftffiurs,  first  became  manifest.  It 
Vtt  shown  alike  in  the  events  of 
Some  and  in  those  of  Hungary. 
In  Sicily  the  Ministry  of  Lord  John 


Russell  wished  well  to  the  constitu- 
tional cause ;  but  they  resolved  to 
act  in  harmony  with  the  President 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  therefore  their 
action  did  but  betray  the  Sicilian 
patriots.  In  Naples  they  wished 
well,  yet  they  acted  for  Austria. 
But  our  nation  was  for  freedom. 
Until  this  schism  shall  be  healed, 
England  must  seem  to  foreigners — 
and  probably  must  be  in  fact — 
treacherous  to  every  cause  which 
she  espouses.  If  it  be  a  dynastic 
cause,  the  nation  will  not  make 
sacrifices  for  such  an  object ;  if  it 
be  the  cause  of  foreign  freedom, 
our  Ministers,  whatever  their  per- 
sonal wishes,  do  not  choose  to 
offend  dynastic  influences  and  the 
desires  of  the  Court. 

Scarcely  had  Kossuth  quitted  the 
shores  of  England,  when  Europe 
was  horrified  by  Louis  Napoleon's 
perjurious  usurpation.  Attention 
was  for  a  while  drawn  off  from 
Russia:  it  was  believed  that  Na- 
poleon would  seek  glory  and  popu- 
larity by  an  invasion  of  England. 
The  Parliament  itself  was  in  panic: 
Joseph  Hume  implored  members  to 
say  nothing  that  might  irritate 
Napoleon  personally.  Our  defences 
(as  usual)  were  declared  to  be  in- 
sufficient, and  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  unanimously  voted  to 
build  a  fleet  of  screw  steamers  <^ 
war  against  French  invasion.  They 
were  the  first  we  ever  built,  and 
they  answered  beyond  hope.  That 
very  fleet,  built  against  France, 
sailed  in  alliance  with  the  French 
fleet  to  block  up  Russia  in  the 
Baltic. 

On  May  14,  1851,  Kossuth  spoke 
his  last  speech  in  Boston,  which  was 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  state 
of  Europe.  In  it.  he  said,  *  Since 
the  fall  of  Hungary,  Russia  is  the 
real  sovereign  of  all  Germany.  For 
the  first  time  Germany  has  a  foreign 
master.  And  do  you  believe  that 
Germany  will  bear  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  which  it  never  yet 
has  borne  ? — bear  ihai  in  fulness  of 
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age  which  it  never  bore  in  child- 
hood ?  Soon  after,  and  through,  the 
fall  of  Hnngarj,  the  pride  of  Prussia 
was  humiliated ;  Austrian  garrisons 
occupied  Hamburg;  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  was  abandoned;  Hesse  was 
chastised,  and  all  that  is  dear  to 
Germans  purposely  afironted.  Their 
dreams  of  greatness,  their  longings 
for  unity,  their  aspirations  of  liberty, 
were  trampled  in  the  dust;  and 
ridicule  was  thrown  upon  all  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  upon  all  manifesta- 
tion of  patriotism  .  .  .  Can  you 
really  believe  that  the  moral  feeling 
of  such  a  people  as  the  Germans, 
stamped  in  the  civilisation  of  which 
it  was  a  generating  element,  can  be 
killed,  or  that  it  can  bear  for  a  long 
while  such  an  outrage  ?  .  .  .  They 
broke  the  power  of  Bome  and  of 
Paris :  will  they  agree  to  be  governed 
by  St.  Petersburg  ?  '  He  added  :  *  It 
is  my  fear  that  this  month  or  this 
year  Russia  will  attack  Turkey,  and 
we  shall  not  be  entirely  prepared ; 
but  though  you  do  not  give  us  ma- 
terial aid,  still  we  (Hungarians) 
must  rise  when  Turkey  is  attacked, 
because  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  her 
400,000  soldiers.  The  time  draws 
near  when  you  will  see  more  the 
reason  I  have  to  hasten  these  pre- 
parations, that  they  may  be  com- 
plete whenever  (most  probably  by 
a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey) 
we  need  to  take  time  by  the  fore- 
lock.' Kit 

Shortly  afler,  speaking  in  Syra- 
cuse, in  New  York  State,  he  yet 
more  pointedly  declared  that  Europe 
cannot  remain  free  while  Germany 
is  under  the  pressure  of  Russia,  and 
that  Germany  cannot  shake  off  that 
pressure  until  Hungary  is  again 
cree;  and  that  the  opportunity  of 
Hungary  will  come  with  war  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Russia.  Russia 
was  sure  not  to  throw  away  her  op- 
portunity. For  this  she  had  fought 
the  Hungarian  war,  to  make  Austria 
her  protegee  and  minister;  and 
at  that  crisis  the  jealousy  of  Eng- 
land against  the  usurper  Napoleon 


seemed  to  make  an  alliance  of  the 
two  Powers  impossible. 

The  Coalition  Ministry  of  iJord 
Aberdeen  and  Lord  Jolm  Russell 
seemed  to  give  a  new  advanta^  to 
the  Czar,  who,   immediately  after 
his  compliments  on  its    definitive 
appointment,    entered    into    secret 
conferences  with  our  Ajnbassadory 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  ^th  a  view 
to  sound  our  policy.     This  was  not 
known  to  the  English  public  for  two 
years.     But,   meanwhile,    his    per- 
sonal conference  with   the   yormg 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  popularly 
interpreted    as    an    invitation    'to 
finish  the  port  (Porte)  tog^ether;' 
and  the  quarrels  got  up  concerning 
the   Eastern   Church  were    under- 
stood by  all  except  by  the  Bnglish 
Ministry,  who  thought  it  their  duty 
not  to  understand.     When  at  laat^ 
in  July  1853,  the  Emperor  Nicolas 
took  the  fatal  plunge,  and  invaded 
Moldavia,  there  was  naturally  great 
excitement  in  England,  and  many 
bold  words  would  have  been  spoken 
in  Parliament  but  for  the  deplorable 
policy  of  the  Ministers,  who  thought 
that  dissimulation  could  keep  Europe 
at  peace.    They  entreated  the  Par- 
liament to  keep  silence  aa  the  only 
way  of   avoiding  European  war; 
whereas,  if  Parliament  had  spoken, 
the  Czar  would  have  been  warned 
of  English  feeling.   In  the  Ministry 
opinion  was  divided.     Lords  Aber- 
deen and  Clarendon  spoke  in  a  tone 
vridely  different  from  Lords  Palmer- 
ston  and  John  Russell ;  but  Claren- 
don   as    Foreign     Secretary,    and 
Aberdeen  as  Prime  Minister,  were 
by  far  the  superior  influence.     Our 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  for- 
bade the   Sultan  from   occupying 
WaJlachia,  and  saving  it,  as  it  might 
have  been  saved,  from  Russian  in- 
vasion.    This  monstrous  denial  of 
the  right  of  Turkey  to  defend  her- 
self (while  performing  her  duty  to 
the  Principality  of  which  she  was 
protectress)   was  to  the  Turks  a 
pledge  of  our  aUiwnee ;  for  it  could 
only  be  interpreted  to  mean,  '  We 
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know  better  than  jon  how  to  defend 
Ton.  It  is  our  'ptart  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Trust  to  tt^ :  let 
the  Russians  march  in,  and  we  will 
engage  that  yon  shall  not  suffer.' 

Bat  what  did  the  phrase  mean, 
*We  must   not  have  a  European 
war*?  It  meant  two  things:  (i)  *We 
mnst  cleverly  manage  to  make  the 
Turks  yield  peaceably,  not  perhaps 
all  that  Russia  asks,  but  enough  to 
satisfy  Russia — -for  this  time.  (2)  We 
must  not  drive  Turkey  to  despair 
hj  refusing    to    support  her,   lest 
Hungary  join  Turkey,  and  Austria 
be  overthrown.'    Kossuth  may  have 
forgotten  thab  what   he  spoke  in 
Boston  would  be  heard  in  London, 
but  in  due  time  he  was  made  dis- 
agreeably aware  that  his  close  rela- 
tions  with    the    Sultan's    Cabinet 
were   no    secret    to    the    English 
Ministry.     Lord  Clarendon,  in  the 
*  Secret   Correspondence,'   gave  as 
one  reason  to  the  Emperor  Nicolas 
why  her  Majesty's  Government  de- 
precated warlike  operations  in  the 
East,  that  there  were  great  European 
Powers  which  had  recently  suffered 
internal  agitation,   and  could  not 
stand  under  its  renewal.     In  other 
words,  he  knew  that  Austria  would 
enter  the  war  as  an  ally  of  Russia 
(the  Czar  had  plainly  said  to  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour,  '  You  need  not 
ask  what  Austria  thinks  about  it : 
whatever  I  wish  Austria  wishes'); 
he  knew  also  that  1/ Austria  entered 
the  war,  Hungary  would  infallibly 
become  the  ally  of  Turkey.    To  pre- 
vent this  was   the  first  object  of 
Lords    Aberdeen    and    Clarendon. 
They  desired,   no   doubt,   to  save 
Turkey,  but  so  to  save  her  as  not 
to  allow  Austria  to  fall  by  her  own 
un^ntion.    This  superfluous  patron- 
age of  Austria  involved  Lord  Aber- 
^fien  in  virtual  treachery  to  Turkey, 
and  finally  drifted  him  into  the  war 
against  his  will. 

But  the  English  public  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  Ministry,  nor 
^«&  the  Turkish  pubHc  to  be  ma- 
naged by  the  French  and  English 


Ambassadors.  After  theignominious 
termination  of  the  discussion  upon 
what  was  called  Hhe  Vienna  note,' 
when  the  Russian  Minister  closed 
by  avowing  that  the  Turkish  inter- 
pretation of  it  was  correct,  and  that 
the  French  and  English  Ministers 
(who,  forsooth,  meant  to  please 
Russia  and  keep  the  peace)  were 
decidedly  wrong,  the  Turks  saw  too 
plainly  that  their  Western  allies 
were  cheating  them.  In  conse- 
quence popidar  feeling  pressed  on 
the  Sultan  so  vehemently  that  he 
had  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  war. 
Russia  had  for  nearly  three  months 
been  in  hostile  occupation  of  Turkish 
ground  when  the  Sultan  declared 
war.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
Czar  had  intended  to  act  with  the 
utmost  caution.  He  had  sounded 
England  eight  years  before,  and 
deposited  the  sacred  document  in 
London.  He  had  held  secret  con- 
ference with  Sir  Hamilton  Sejmour, 
and  received  high  compliments  from 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  much  cor- 
diality from  Lord  Clarendon  (who 
succeeded  him  as  Foreign  Secre- 
tary), without  any  sign  of  moral 
abhorrence,  or  anything  to  indicate 
that  the  execution  of  his  purpose  so 
frankly  revealed  might  call  us  into 
active  hostility.  When  the  French 
Emperor  discerned  the  Russian 
designs,  and  ordered  his  fleet  to  the 
East,  Lord  Clarendon  solenmly  pro- 
tested, and  compelled  him  to  recall 
it.  For  this  deed  Nesselrode  paid 
a  warm  compliment  to  the  English 
Government,  fully  believing  that  it 
was  playing  into  the  Czar's  hand, 
since  it  had  been  so  plainly  warned 
of  the  Russian  purposes.  When 
France  was  found  backing  up  the 
English  interpretation  of  '  the 
Vienna  note,'  it  seemed  that  we 
had  won  over  France  also  to  our 
pacific  counsels ;  that  is  to  say,  into 
the  policy  of  schooling  Turkey  to 
yield  without  war.  Of  Austria  the 
Czar  was  sure,  and  of  Prussia  he 
had  no  fears.  He  had  sounded  all 
the  Cabinets,  and  knew  them  to  the 
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bottom.  Bat  two  things  escaped 
liim — ^what  the  Turkish  people  and 
what  the  English  people  were 
thinking — and  this  tamed  his  caa- 
tion  into  folly;  for  the  war  that 
followed  is  the  only  war  since  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  which  was 
emphatically  a  people's  war  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  marvellous  how  any 
persons  can  be  so  blind  ns  to  fancy 
that  we  were  entangled  in  it  by 
the  craft  of  Napoleon. 

The  two  Western  Powers,  on 
learning  that  the  Saltan  had  de- 
clared war  under  pressure  of  his 
people,  were  highly  displeased.  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  wrote  a  despatch, 
which  Lord  Clarendon  counter- 
signed, to  the  Admirals  of  the 
Western  fleets  (which  had  sailed 
into  Turkish  waters  ostensibly  for 
the  defence  of  Constantinople 
against  the  Russian  fleet),  to  ex- 
plain more  definitely  to  them  for 
what  purpose  they  were  sent.  The 
words  ran  thus  :  The  fleets  are 
sent  *  not  to  fight  against  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  but  to  deliver 
the  Sultan  from  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  fatal  auxiliaries.'  Reli- 
gious enthusiasm — that  is  to  say, 
the  patriotism  of  the  Ottoman 
nation  resenting  Russian  invasion ; 
fatal  auxiliaries — that  is  to  say,  from 
the  Hungarian  nation,  which  an- 
doubtedly  was  ready  to  fight  by  the 
side  of  Turkey  against  Austria.  The 
Turks  certainly  despaired  of  English 
and  French  aid,  as  only  betraying 
their  cause ;  for  the  Seraskier  sent 
to  Kossuth  in  London,  biddinghim  to 
come  to  Constantinople  and  sign  the 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, between  Turkey  and  Hun- 
gary. But  the  English  Ambassador 
was  too  well  served  bv  his  spies  to 
be  ignorant  of  this.  He  demanded 
a  private  interview  of  the  Sultan, 
and  extorted  from  him  (without  the 
knowledge  of  his  Ministry)  a  private 
promise  that  if  Kossuth  came  to 
Constantinople,  he  would  imprison 
him.  Such  is  the  mode  in  which 
an  English  ambassador  teaches  con- 


stitutional government  to  a  foreign 
potentate.     Li  a  despatch  a    little 
later  Lord  Clarendon  says  that  the 
Turks    must    not    be    allowed    in 
their   own   self-defence  to  involve 
*  Europe '    in    war.      Nevertheless 
the  Western  Ambassadors  brought 
the     catastrophe     on     themselves 
swiftly.      They  would  not  permit 
the  Turks  to  send  war  ships   yvith 
their  transports  along  the  Black 
Sea ;    and  Lord  Palmerston    soon 
afterwards  in    his    place    in    Par- 
liament   explained    why.      Auger 
agaiast  Russia,  it  seems,  made  him 
speak  truth  indiscreetly.     We  had 
accepted  from  the   Czar  a  secret 
promise  (when,  and  through  whom, 
was  not  stated)  that  he  would  con- 
fine his  war  to  the  Principalities  ; 
and    it    seems    we     were     simple 
enough  to  suppose  that  he  would 
therefore  allow  the  Turks  to  carry 
supplies  of  war  along  their  coasts. 
Apparently  the  Russians  interpreted 
their  promise  to  be  contingent  on 
the  Turks  abstaining  from  every 
warlike  operation  in  the  Black  Sea. 
Be  this  as  it  may,   the   Turkish 
transports  went  out  without  suffi- 
cient escort,  and  were   frightfully 
destroyed  by  the  Russians  in  the 
battle  of  Sinope.     Only  a  week  or 
so  earlier  our  Ambassador  had  in- 
troduced to  the  Sultan  in  public 
divan  the  Admiral  and  chief  officers 
of  the  fleet,  as  *  sent  by  the  Queen 
of  England  to  defend  him  from  un- 
just  aggression.'      Naturally  after 
the  battle  (if  battle  it   should  be 
called,  and  not  rather  massacre) 
the  Sultan  called  on  the  Admirals 
of  the  Western  Powers  to  defend 
him ;  but  to  their  utter  shame  and 
ignominy,  they  had  to  confess  that 
they  had  received  orders  nut  to  fight 
against  the  Emperor  of  Russia ! 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Aberdeen 
Government  entangled  itself  in  war 
by  its  own  double-mindedness  and 
folly.  Conduct  of  the  same  kind 
it  was,  when  war  was  declared,  to 
ask  of  Parliament  money  to  take 
the  troops  to  Malta  and  hack ;  as  if 
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wboUy  careless  to  veil  their  dupli- 
city, or  as  if  wishing  to  warn  the 
Russiaiis  that  we  did  not  mean  to 
fight  slier  all.   Whatever  Mr.  King- 
l^e   or    others  may  say,  it  was 
ndt  the  Emperor  Napoleon  who  en- 
tangled ns  by  his  craft ;  he  was  far 
more  open  than  we.     He  had  not 
read  the  Secret  Correspondence,  yet 
he  discerned  the  designs  of  Russia 
without  it,   and  frankly  sent  his 
fleet  to  the  Sultan's  aid.      If  we 
had,  in  that  stage,  done  the  same, 
Russia  would  have  been  warned  in 
time,  and  never  would  have  under- 
taken the  war ;  but  when  our  Minis- 
ters, knowing    she    had   'ulterior 
designs,'  protested  to  France  that 
it  was  merely  an  ecclesiastical  quar- 
rel, we  made  Russia  suppose  that 
she  had  onr  secret  support,  though 
we  thought  it  decorous  to  affect  to 
side  with  our  ancient  ally.      The 
French  Minister  also  was  less  eager 
igainst  Turkey  in  the  affair  of  the 
Vienna  note ;  nor  is  it  likely  that, 
hnt  for  us.  Napoleon  would  have 
cared  so  sensitively  for  Austria,  at 
the  expense  of  Hungary  and  the 
Saltan. 

In  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  auto- 
graph letter  to  the  Czar,  which  was 
the  last  attempt  to  avert  war,  the 
battle  of  Sinope  was  put  forward  as 
the  unendurable  disgrace  of  the 
Western  Powers,  in  whose  hearing, 
almost^  the  cannon  had  sounded 
tgainst  the  ally  for  whose  defence 
they  had  come.  The  Czar  was  im- 
plored to  recede  from  his  position 
before  it  was  too  late  to  avoid 
mutual  calamities ;  but  the  arms  of 
his  Russians  had  met  with  nothing 
bat  disaster  on  the  Danube,  and 
until  he  should  re-establish  his 
military  credit  he  did  not  dare  to 
make  peace,  for  fear  of  his  own 
sabjects.  Our  Ministers,  we  must 
sappose,  understood  the  case,  and 
henee  came  the  celebrated  request 
for  money  to  carry  the  troops  to 
Malta  ami  hack :  hence  also  it  was, 
that  Lord  Raglan  was  said,  by 
priTate  and  public  report,  to  reite- 


rate ^You  need  not  be  afraid,  for 
we  shall  not  fire  a  shot  in  the  East.' 
The  first  aim  of  the  allies  was  to 
draw  Austria  into  the  war  on  our 
Hide ;  although  we  knew  that  she 
had  previously  been  pledged  to  do 
whatever  Russia  wished.  Austria 
took  advantage  of  this  to  stipulate 
that  she  should  be  allowed  to 
'occupy  '  something — Servia if  pos- 
sible ;  if  not,  then  Wallachia.  The 
natural  and  rightful  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding for  the  allies  of  Turkey  was 
to  aid  in  driving  out  the  Russians 
from  the  Principalities,  to  recall  the 
Wallachian  exiles,  and  stimulate  the 
provincials  to  exertion  by  promising 
them  the  political  reforms  of  which 
Russiahad  so  unjustly  deprived  them. 
But  this  would  have  been  intensely 
disagreeable  to  Austria,  who  feared 
the  proximity  of  freedom  to  Tran- 
sylvania. Therefore  she  desired  to 
'occupy.'  In  fact,  the  lukewarm 
allies  of  Turkey  toould  not  allow 
Omar  Pasha  to  succour  Silistria 
until  the  Sultan  consented  to  the 
Austrian  occupation  of  Wallachia. 
He  had  to  eject  a  Gh*and  Vizier 
to  bring  it  about !  The  English 
Ministry  clearly  desired  Russia  to 
re-establish  her  military  credit. 
They  were  disappointed  that  she 
could  not  take  Silistria,  and  remained 
wholly  inactive  in  hope  that  Russia 
would  make  peace.  By  duplicity 
they  entangled  themselves  in  the 
war,  and  by  duplicity  they  risked  its 
utter  failure.  Russia  did  make  peace 
after  obtaining  one  piece  of  success 
at  Kars. 

The  English  people  felt  all  along 
that  it  was  necessary  to  our  polUical 
safety  to  repress  Russian  encroach- 
ment, and  those  who  knew  how 
disgracefully  we  were  sacrificing 
the  interests  of  Turkey  which  wo 
affected  to  defend,  felt  that  the  war 
had  become  necessary  to  our  honour. 
Nor  did  the  zeal  and  endurance  of 
the  nation  ever  relax,  deep  as  was 
the  trial  from  the  wonderful  and 
wholly  unexpected  incapacity  of  our 
o£Bicers.     When  Lord  John  Russell 
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was  dismayed  at  the  discorezy  that 
Ausiaria  could  not  be  won  into  the 
foal  disgrace  of  changing  sides,  and 
that  we  oonld  get  nothing  out  of 
her  bat  neatrality,  the  Knglish 
pabHc  was  not  dismayed,  simply  be- 
caase  they  had  never  oonceiyed  the 
bright  thought  that  Austria  would 
dare  to  get  into  war  with  Russia 
while  hated  and  despised  by  Hun- 
gary. In  our  worst  distresses,  when 
the  heart  of  the  Ministry  fieunted,  the 
people  remained  firm,  and  iheir 
firmness  at  length  triumj^ed.  No 
word  of  murmuring  was  heard 
against  the  necessary  war-taxes, 
though  grief  for  precious  lives  was 
made  deeper  by  a  sense  of  the  ter- 
rible mismanagement.  But  when 
our  victory  seemed  to  be  won,  there 
was  great  disappointment  that  so 
little  was  exacted  of  Russia.  The 
nation  wanted,  while  its  hand  was 
in,  to  take  securities  that  it  should 
be  the  last  war  with  Russia,  exactly 
as  Grermany  now  feels  towards 
France. 

To  an  a/^-war  we  had,  and  we 
have,  an  insuperable  aversion.  To 
enforce  upon  Russia  the  restoration 
of  Poland  seemed  the  only  thing 
that  could  really  bind  her  over  to 
keep  the  peace:  that  our  (Govern- 
ment did  nothing  in  this  direction 
caused  much  dissatisfaction.  It  is 
more  than  possible  that  Prussia 
was  here  the  great  impediment. 
Old  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  not  in  the 
Ministry,  and  therefore  he  could 
more  freely  utter  invective.  His  bit- 
ter assaults  on  Prussia  (utterly  use- 
less and  unwise  as  they  were)  per- 
haps denoted  his  knowledge  that 
Prussia  would  have  joined  her  arms 
to  Russia  if  the  Polish  question  had 
been  touched.  Without  sure  know- 
ledge of  secret  fi&cts,  it  would  be 
rash  to  blame  Lord  Paknerston's 
Government  for  flatly  refusing  to 
introduce  the  question  of  Poland 
into  the  war  when  Napoleon  pro- 
posed it ;  but  when,  as  a  consequence, 
N'apoleon  insisted  on  making  peace 
at  once,  it  caused  mach  discontent 


in  the  English  nation.  It  was  nni- 
rersally  felt  that  a  promise  from 
Russia  was  of  no  avail. 

What  oouldhave  been  a  milder 
imposition  upon  a  beaten  enemy? 
He  had  built  a  fleet  and  fortified  a 
pirates'  nest,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  terrify  Constantinople.     He 
had  unjustly  invaded  the  Turkish 
dominions ;    and  he  was  punished 
by  being  required  to  keep  no  war 
fleet  in    the    Black    Sea,   and    to 
give  up  a  strip  of  territozy   and 
the    great   fortress  of   Ismail,    by 
aid  of  which  he  had  infested   the 
mouth  of  the  Danube.      He   was 
not  even  required  to  pay  to  Turkey 
the  expenses  of  her  war,  much  less 
the  expenses  of  the  other  allies.    To 
the  English  people,  for  a  little  time, 
it  seemed  that  we  had  fought  a  war 
with  vast  sacrifices,  andbeendefraud- 
ed  of  its  fruite  by  the  incapacity  or 
connivance  of  the  Ck>vemment. 

Yet,  after  all,  a  great  work  was 
done,  and  the  very  work  for  which 
the    war   had    been    undertaken. 
Russia  has  been  repressed:   for  full 
twelve  years  she  had  no  practical 
voice  in  the  councils  of   Europe; 
and  in  three  years  the  consequences 
of  this  began  to  appear.    First  came 
the  Eranco-Italian  War,  which  crip- 
pled Austria,  made  Italian  freedom 
possible,   liberated    Milan,  Parma, 
Placentia,   Modena,   and   Tuscany, 
and  sent  Austria  to  meditete  what 
a  thing  it  was   to  have   Hunga- 
rians and  Croate  disaflected.     Next 
year  came  the  actual  union  of  the 
remainder  of  Italy  and  Sicily  under 
the  Sardinian  Crown,  except  Rome 
and  Venice.       The   example    was 
kindling  to  Germany,  and  Prussia 
felt  able  to  act  without  thought  of 
Russia.     The  Prosso- Austrian  war 
made  G^erman  unity  possible,  re- 
stored Venice  to  Italy,  and  forced 
Austria  to  reconcile  herself  to  Hun- 
gary.     Now  therefore  the    whole 
aspect  of  Eastern  affi&irs  to  tu  i& 
changed.      In  1853  ^^  saw  a  weak 
Grermany,  a  disunited  Italy,  a  crip- 
pled Austria^  a  down-trodden  Hun- 
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gsxy,  and  the  Dannbian  Principal- 
xtifiB  in  a  sort  of  anarchj.    Now  we 
lisve  apowerfiil  Gterman j,  a  Hnngarj 
loyal  to  Anstriay  and  the  Principal- 
itMf  united  under  aPmssian  Prinoe. 
Ewen  if  Russia  become  mistress  of 
Cbostantinople,  ber  position  there 
will  not  enable  her  to  gire  law  to 
JBaropBj  which  nndoubtedlj  was  to 
be   ^Barod  twenty  jears  ago.    One 
advantage  of  ber  recent  scandalous 
and  pemicions  rennnciation  of  a 
inmty    signed  to  get  rid  of  the  in- 
faderaible  oppression  of  war,  is,  that 
it  ^will  afisnredlj  reconcile  Hungary 
to  the  Cterman  nation,  and  compress 
the  whole    Dannbian    power   into 
cloae  political  sympathy  with   the 
Tentonic  race ;    probably  into  an 
aOianee,    offensive   and    defensive. 
If  this  be  the  result,  Europe  will 
have  notiiing^  to  fear  firom  Russia. 
On  the  other  hand,  Russiaherself  has 
made  £n2t>pean  war  against  her  ut- 
terfy  absnrd,  if  victory  in  the  war  is 
to  stop  short  of  dismembering  her. 
For  suppose  that  after  vast  sacri- 
fices we  iBiy  her  prostrate :  what  are 


we  then  to  do  P  To  take  a  promise 
from  her  again  P  But  that  would  be 
mere  infatuation.  Nothing  is  to  the 
purpose  but  to  take  away  from  her 
permanently  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea ;  which,  if  we  were  ever  so  vic- 
torious, would  be  to  England  physi- 
cally impossible.  If  we  could 
re-establish  a  great  Poland,  and 
restore  the  Crimea  to  Turkey,  our 
immediate  problem  might  be  solved ; 
but  only  the  joint  force  of  Austria 
and  Germany,  with  Turkey  and 
perhaps  other  allies,  could  possibly 
succeed  in  schemes  so  vast — 
schemes  which  would  in  any  case 
be  lavish  of  blood  and  treasure  be- 
yond all  wars  yet  known,  and  would, 
after  all,  be  of  very  uncertain  bene- 
fit, if  successful.  Those  Powers 
which  are  nearest  to  the  Russian 
frontier  must  now  take  the  initiative 
against  Russian  lawlessness.  If  the 
rulers  of  England  try  to  play  any 
but  an  avowedly  secondaiy  pEurt,  it 
is  certain  that  the  nation  will  refuse 
to  make  sacrifices  where  success 
itself  would  be  barren. 
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THE   INDIAN  DEFICIT. 


rr  1900  A.D.  the  English  nation 
was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of 
certain  Lnnars  in  flying  machines 
of  inconceivable  complexity.  These 
Lmnars  were  of  heroic  stature  and 
strength,  and  possessed  of  arts 
and  secrets  of  nature  beyond  the 
comprebension  of  the  Mundanes. 
At  first  these  Lunars  applied  them- 
selves to  trade,  and  were  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  Mundanes, 
for  they  brought  machines  and 
manufactures  far  superior  to  all 
that  had  ever  been  seen  on  the 
earth.  Soon,  however,  they  began 
to  exhibit  an  arrogant  and  aggran- 
dising temper :  they  employed  great 
violence  on  occasions  considered  by 
the  Mundanes  trivial;  they  con- 
structed strongholds  in  the  country 
planned  with  a  cunning  and  de- 
fended by  such  an  artillery  that  no 
Mundane  engineer  could  hope  ever 
to  reduce  them,  and  the  poor  Eng- 
lish began  to  view  their  semi-divine 
visitors  with  great  distrust. 

Having  established  themselves 
in  these  strongholds,  the  Lunars 
next  commenced  to  develop  in  their 
trading  notions  of  political  economy 
entirely  opposed  to  all  Mundane 
ideas ;  and  when  these  views  were 
not  succumbed  to  at  once,  they 
betook  themselves  without  delay 
to  violence.  This  state  of  things 
soon  produced  local  wars  round 
the  Lunar  strongholds.  At  first, 
owing  to  their  very  small  numbers, 
the  English  people  nourished  hopes 
of  gettmg  rid  of  them  altogether. 
But  in  addition  to  their  superior 
personal  strength,  ferocious  cou- 
rage, and  skill  in  arts  of  war,  the 
Lunars  possessed  the  power  of 
drawing  on  their  Lunar  reserves, 
which  soon  proved  to  be  far  larger 
than  had  been  imagined.  These 
local  wars  did  little  more  than 
awaken  the  Lunars  to  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  invincible 
strength.     They  could  take   what 


they  liked;  but  at  first  they  only 
took  the  political  administration  of 
provinces  adjoining  their  several 
strongholds.  These  disastrous  wars 
destroyed  the  integrity  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  which  split  up  into 
fragments ;  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland 
making  himself  permanent  in  Ire- 
land, and  many  groat  earls  holding 
their  counties  and  successfully  pre- 
venting any  nominal  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  levying  any  taxes 
within  their  earldoms.  National 
feeling  and  patriotism  became  fin- 
ally dead,  and  the  Lunars  were 
able  to  hire  mercenary  English 
troops  who  could  be  trusted  to  fight 
against  their  own  countrymen  for 
those  that  paid  them,  ofiicered  them, 
and  superbly  equipped  them. 

But  there  was  no  pause  in  the 
march  of  events  when  matters  had. 
reached  this  pass.  The  Limars  had 
always  displayed  an  intense  love  of 
gain,  and  now  found  that  the  poli- 
tical administration  of  the  coun- 
try was  a  profitable  speculation. 
One  war  followed  another,  one  great 
noble  after  another  was  crushed : 
it  became  apparent  to  the  English 
people  that  all  contention  against) 
the  new  comers  was  hopeless,  and 
the  whole  nation  and  country  lay- 
absolutely  at  the  feet  of  the  Lunars. 

Then,  however,  the  Lunars  began 
to  display  an  irresolution  quite 
inexplicable :  they  coyly  refused  to 
enter  upon  possession  of  all  they 
had  won ;  they  took  up  various 
nobles  whom  they  had  defeated,  and 
placed  them  in  possession  of  dis- 
tricts. No  single  principle  could  be 
traced  in  these  Lunar  proceedings : 
they  appeared  to  act  by  a  proud  ca* 
price ;  they  professed  great  respect 
for  abstract  justice  and  generosity 
towards  their  enemies,  but  the  Eng- 
lish people  now  understood  the 
Lunars  better,  and  they  felt  assured 
that  a  secret  cowardice  was  the 
main  spring  of  this  exhibition   of 
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Lanar  imbecility,  though  they  could 
not  for  the  Hfe  of  them  imagine 
what  the  Lxmars  were  afraid  of. 

Many  of  the  Lnnar  arrangements 
were  indeed  beyond  the  fathoming 
of  any  earthly  intellect.  The  Lu- 
nars  held  theoretically  that  revenue 
from  land  constituted  the  State  pro- 
perty, and  that  revenue  from  excise 
and  customs  must  necessarily  be 
private  property.  The  poor  English 
had  now  no  way  of  approaching 
their  Lunar  masters  but  by  entreaty 
and  explanation.  So  entirely  per- 
suaded, however,  were  the  Lunai*s 
that  everything  Lunar  was  right, 
amdthat  every  social  arrangement 
that  was  established  in  the  Moon 
must  exist  also  in  all  other  planets, 
thai  no  amoui&t  of  explanation  would 
persnade  them  that  the  excise  and 
CQstoms  had  been  really  public  pro- 
perty. On  the  contrary,  the  Lunars 
now  paid  great  court  to  the  nobles 
and  others  w^ho  during  the  troubles 
of  the  country  had  resisted  the  na- 
tional Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  believed  readily  their  tale  that 
the  excise  and  customs  were  their 
own  private  property. 

The  Lunars  now  carried  this  view 
out  to  the  entire  uprooting  of  so- 
ciety. They  gave  the  Viceroy  of 
Ireland  the  two  provinces  of  Lein- 
ster  and  Ulster  as  his  private  pro- 
perty, together  with  all  excise  and 
custom  duties  that  could  be  levied 
therein,  subject  to  a  fixed  charge 
only,  to  maintain  an  auxiliary  Eng- 
lish army  officered  by  Lunars  and 
stationed  in  Dublin .  In  the  same  way 
several  counties  of  England  were 
handed  over  to  earls  who  produced 
feofs  granted  to  their  ancestors  by 
Norman  kings.  The  whole  Church 
property  was  given  to  the  Church 
tax-free  on  the  strength  of  some  do- 
cuments of  the  date  of  Henry  11.  . 
Not  only  the  British  Queen,  but 
numbers  of  Ministers  and  nobles, 
were  given  State  pensions,  also 
chargeable  on  excise  and  customs. 
The  Lunars  now  entered  on  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  whole  country  with 
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little  more  than  half  the  public  reve- 
nue arising  from  the  whole  country. 
Li  order  to  make  both  ends  meet  they 
at  once,  according  to  their  Lunar 
principles,  laid  a  scourging  tax  on 
all  lands  in  the  area  of  their  own 
direct  administration,  and  they  also 
introduced  a  great  variety  of  other 
taxes  which  they  said  were  approved 
in  the  Moon.  The  people  groaned 
under  the  enormous  variety  of  taxa- 
tion, the  novelty  of  which  increased 
its  oppressiveness ;  but  many  of  the 
great  nobles  and  the  Viceroy  of 
Ireland  were  able  to  indulge  in  the 
most  lavish  expenditure.  In  the 
hopelessness  of  despair  they  lost 
all  patriotism,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  entertaining  and  fawning 
on  the  Lunars,  who  on  their  side 
appeared  peculiarly  gratified  by 
these  demonstrations,  and  were  ne- 
ver tired  of  boasting  of  their  liberal 
treatment  of  the  fine  country  that 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  of 
their  generosity  to  their  vassals. 
Indeed  the  Lunars  exhibited  an 
extraordinary  vanity  anfl  pleasure 
in  seeing  their  vassals  ape  indepen- 
dence, and  allowed  them  to  main- 
tain armies  at  their  discretion. 
Many  of  these  vassals  were  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege, 
for  they  could  not  except  by  force 
levy  their  revenues  in  many  cases. 

Thus  the  Viceroy  of  North  Ire- 
land kept  a  private  Saxon  army  of 
30,000  strong,  with  which  he  re- 
pressed Fenianism ;  in  Dublin  was 
also  the  subsidiary  army  of  8,000, 
officered  by  Lunars ;  and  as  there 
might  be  a  doubt  whether  on  an 
emergency  this  subsidiary  army 
could  be  depended  upon,  a  strong 
Lunar  brigade  was  also  stationed 
at  Dublin.  Still  the  Lunar  gene- 
rals were  not  satisfied,  and  they 
pressed  on  the  Lunar  governor- 
general  that  such  a  mass  of  inflam- 
mable material  in  North  Ireland 
was  a  source  of  danger,  and  that  it 
was  advisable  always  to  maintain  a 
Lunar  force  in  South  Ireland  of  such 
strength  that  at  any  time  it  could 
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if  necessary  instantly  march  in  and 
acconnt  for  all  the  Viceroy's  troops. 

Exactly  a  similar  state  of  things 
arose  on  a  smaller  scale  with  refer- 
ence to  various  earls  in  England 
who  kept  armies ;  and  at  last  there 
was  hardly  a  single  petty  earl 
maintained  troops  but  that  the  Ln- 
nar  commander-in-chief  insisted  on 
setting  np  a  military  station  on  Lu- 
nar territory  just  at  the  front  door  of 
his  earldom,  to  keep  him  in  check. 

The  Lunar  government  became 
thus  saddled  with  the  expense  of  an 
enormous  army ;  and  in  addition  the 
pay  given  to  Lunar  civil  oflBcers 
was  so  high  as  to  make  the  expense 
of  the  administration  excessive. 
Nevertheless  for  many  years,  owing 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  the 
rigour  of  the  taxation,  the  govern- 
ment was  enabled  to  be  carried  on 
without  getting  heavily  into  debt. 
But  within  the  Lunar  territory  the 
system  of  taxation  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  English  upper  classes : 
the  nation  appeared  smking  into 
one  dead  level  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers and  petty  traders :  there  began 
to  be  a  great  outcry  of  want  of  ca- 
pital in  a  country  where  before  the 
Lunars  came  no  such  want  had  ever 
been  heard  of;  and  though  popula- 
tion increased,  railways  in  many 
cases  were  closed,  because  the  traffic 
would  no  longer  pay  working  ex- 
penses. The  only  prominent  Eng- 
lishmen left  were  the  earls  whom 
the  Lunar  power  maintained,  and 
whose  government  was  marked 
solely  by  rapacity  and  luxurious  ex- 
travagance. 

During  this  period  from  time  to 
time  an  earl  would  come  forward 
with  documents  to  claim  the  cus- 
toms and  excise  of  some  district ; 
and  the  Lunars,  though  so  rigorous 
in  their  taxation,  showed  great 
willingness  to  admit  all  claims  of 
the  kind.  They  appeared  to  have  a 
pride  in  exerting  their  resistless 
power  to  make  even  their  puppets 
formidable  and  great;  and  they 
even  feigned  to  beHeve  that  the  Eng- 
lish nation    looked    with  pleasure 


on  gifhs  of  customs  and  excise  ix> 
these  claimants,  and  regarded  sucli 
^ffcs  as  a  graceful  tribute  to  a  na.- 
tional    feeling   of   patriotism.     N'o 
representations  could  move  the  Lvx- 
nars  in  these  pensions  and  gifts  oF 
excise ;  and,  what  was  worse,  whoxx 
the  poor    English  did  succeed  in. 
raising  a  stir  about  a  contemplate<3 
gift  of  this  kind,  the  question  wa» 
always  referred  for  final  settlememt 
to  the  great  senate  in  the  Moon.. 
This  senate  somehow,  owing  to  the 
distance,  could  never  see  the  Eng*-- 
lish  people,  but  only  the  earls :  and 
at  last  claimants  for  earldoms  some- 
times undertook  the  transit  to  th& 
Moon  to  push   their  claims    per- 
sonally with  the   senate;  and  the 
senators    seemed  yet    more    plea- 
santly tickled  by  the  adulation   oF 
vassal  earls  than  the  Lunar  officials 
on  earth,  and  could  hardly  refuse 
them  anything. 

At  the   same  time,    though  the 
Lunars  were  so  immeasurably  in 
advance  of  their  Mundane  subjects 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  was  only 
a  partial   success.     There  was  no 
sympathy  between  the  two  races, 
and  the  Lunars  held  that  every- 
thing which  succeeded  in  the  Moon 
ought  to  be  forced  on  the  Mnndanes. 
In  social  matters  extraordinary  ex- 
amples of  this  radical  divergence  of 
the  two  races  were  witnessed.   The 
Lunars   brought    soon    their  own 
ladies   to   share  and    soften   their 
earthly  exile.     But  to  the  horror  of 
the  English  these  demi-godd esses 
arrived  without  any  clothes  on,  nor, 
though  they  complained  bitterly  of 
the  cold  of  Britain,  would  they  con- 
sent to  wear  a  thread.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  Lunars  pressed  the  adop- 
tion of  their  own  views  on  the  Mun- 
danes  with  great  zeal.  They  argued, 
*  Your  ladies  are  gifted  by  Providence 
with  great  beauty  of  form,  and  were 
intended  to  ornament  the  fiace  of  the 
earth  and  to  gladden  the  heart  of 
man.     You  disfigure  and  cover  up 
these  beauties  with  petticoats  and 
stays  in  a  most  unnatural  way,  and 
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deprire  yonrselyes  of  half  the  inno- 
centpleasore  to  be  derived  from  their 
company.  The  qaestion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  fenude  modestj,  for  yon 
will  observe  our  ladies  are  models 
to  yonrs:    indeed    on  yonr    own 
wretched  earth,  while  many  of  your 
completely  covered  np  women  be- 
have very  wrongly,  there  are  other 
eartbly  inhabitants  whom  yon  re- 
gard as  little  better  than  savages 
who  adopt   our  plan,   and   whose 
women  are  at  least  as  well  behaved 
as  Toars.'  To  all  this  the  Mondanes, 
whose  spirit  was  qnite  broken,  wonld 
only  reply,     *  Yon  Lonars  are  far 
superior  to  ns :    we  hope  to  grow 
by  degrees  to  be  your  equals ;  but 
we  cannot  overcome  all  our  preju- 
dices at  once.     For  many  hundreds 
of  years  oar  ladies  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  dressed,  and  we  cannot 
Rire  np  the  custom  all  at  once.'  The 
Lonars  retorted,  '  This  practice  of 
covering  np  your  ladies  is  not  really 
a  national   practice,   for  there  is 
ample  proof  that  before  you  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans  you  fol- 
lowed the  natural  custom.'  And  the 
Lonars  cited  the  modem  English 
eastern  as  a  striking  illustration  of 
a  favourite  Lunar  theory,  viz.  that 
theMundanes  were  an  over-civilised, 
decayed  race,  degraded  from  their 
pmtine  purity.     So  earnest  were 
the  liunars  in  their  zeal  to  convert 
the  Mnndanes  on  this  social  and  mo- 
nl  qaestion  that  they  were  anxious 
to  have  the  English  girls  educated 
in  schools  conducted  on  Lunar  prin- 
ciples, and   Lunar  philanthropists 
came  all  the  way  from  the  Moon  to 
press  these  girls'  schools   on  the 
Mandanes,  and  to  teach  in  them. 
This  put  many  Mnndanes  in  great 
difficnlty.      Every   avenue  to  the 
pursuits  of  ambition  was  now  closed 
against  all  English  except  such  as 
adopted  Lunar  education  and  pro- 
f<»8ed  I/unar  principles ;  and  these 
distinguished  and  prominent   em- 
ploy^ of  the  Lunar  Government, 
^hile  proclaiming  the  most  frantic 
zeal  in  behalf  of  Lunarised  girls' 
Bchools,  yet  would  not  send  their 


own  girls  to  such  schools,  at  least 
after  they  ceased  to  be  infants.  The 
position  of  these  Lunarised  English- 
men was  indeed  very  pitiful :  their 
self-respect  was  destroyed,  and  com- 
plete subserviency  to  their  masters 
became  their  most  prominent  cha- 
racteristic. 

The  Lunar  Government  next,  in 
pursuit  of  their  theory  that  every- 
thing Lunar  ought  to  be  introduced 
below,  started  an  extraordinary  De- 
partment called  the  Public  Works 
Department.  The  Lunar  Govern- 
ment, by  analogy  from  the  Moon^ 
undertook  all  kinds  of  duties  which 
no  native  English  Government  had 
ever  thought  it  necessary  to  under- 
take ;  but  in  this  grand  Department 
they  followed  no  Lunar  example — it 
was  invented  specially  because  the 
Government  wished  to  undertake 
the  drilling  of  the  Mundanes  in 
Lunar  Arts  and  Sciences.  This 
Department  was  designed  to  exe- 
cute all  works  of  every  description 
according  to  Lunar  models.  These 
were  found  very  expensive  to  carry 
out  on  earth,  and  very  few  of  them 
were  found  to  give  a  profitable  re- 
turn. England  being  now  short  of 
capital,  the  capital  for  many  of  these 
great  public  works  was  advanced 
nrom  the  Moon;  none  of  it  was 
given,  it  was  advanced  on  loan,  and 
the  EngHsh  nation  was  soon  paying 
several  millions  sterling  per  annum 
to  the  Lunar  capitalists.  But  many 
of  the  Lunar  political  economists  de- 
clared it  made  no  difference  whether 
a  public  debt  was  owed  in  the  coun- 
try or  out  of  it. 

However,  this  vast  unremunera- 
tive  Department  brought  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  Lunar  Government 
to  a  crisis.  England  was  rich  and 
industrious ;  half  the  national  reve- 
nue had  been  diverted  into  private 
hands ;  a  double  army  was  kept,  and 
England  yet  could  pay ;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Public  Works  expendi- 
ture proved  the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back,  and  the  Lunar 
Government  found  a  serious  deficit 
in  their  exchequer. 
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The  Lnnar  Senate  discussed  this 
difficnltj,  and  the  orators  mainly 
took  two  views,  of  which  it  was 
difficalt  to  say  which  astonished  the 
Mnndanes  most. 

One  party  said  the  deficit  was  not 
OYring  to  tlie  income  being  less  than 
the  expenditure,  but  was  entirely 
due  to  the  bad  adding  up  performed 
by  the  Finance  Minister,  and  that 
the  deficit  was  his  fault,  and  not  that 
of  the  Grovemment  who  spent  the 
money. 

Another  party  held  there  was  no 
real  deficit,  because  the  Public  Works 
expenditure  ought  to  be  charged 
against  capital.  This  party  proposed 
that  the  Moon  should  advance  on 
loan  whatever  the  Public  Works 
Department  chose  to  spend,  for,  as 
it  was  to  be  spent  on  Lunar  prin- 
ciples, the  expenditure  was  sure  to 
prove  remunerative  in  the  end. 

The  Governor-General  in  England, 
however,  did  not  see  so  clearly  that 
all  the  expenditure  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  could  be  assumed 
to  be  remunerative :  he  saw,  more- 
over, that  an  indefinite  increase  in 
the  capital  advanced  from  the  Moon 
must  ultimately  strangle  the  coun- 
try. But  as  the  Lunar  Senate 
was  determined,  on  the  one  hand, 
on  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
earldoms,  and  on  generously  allowing 
carls  to  keep  private  armies  for  their 
amusement  or  for  worse  purposes ; 
and  as  the  Lunar  Senate  was  deter- 
mined, on  the  other  hand,  to  extend 
to  the  utmost  Pablic  Works  on  Lunar 
principles,  the  Governor- General  on 
Earth  had  but  one  resource,  viz. 
to  increase  to  the  utmost  the  new 
taxes. 

I  have  pushed  this  little  history 
to  tediousness,  perhaps,  because  I 
think  that  some  hypothetical  fancy 
of  the  kind  is  almost  the  only  device 
that  will  enable  the  European  to  put 
himself  at  all  in  the  position  of  the 
Hindu.  The  hypothesis  about  the 
costume  of  the  Lunar  ladies,  violent 
as  it  may  appear,  is,  I  believe,  hardly 
violent  enough  to  enable  the  Eng- 


lishman to  realise  Hindu  feeling  re- 
garding our  social  arrangements. 

Li  the  feudal  times  the  whole  reve- 
nue of  the  State,  with  the  persons  of 
its  subjects,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
private  property  of  the  monarch, 
and  as  completely  at  his  disposal  as 
the  private  income  of  an  individual. 
This  view  of  the  Divine  Right  of 
Elings  was  in  England  replaced  by 
the  modem  view,  which  has  ulti- 
mately reached  the  length  of  regard- 
ing the  monarch  as  the  First  Public 
Servant  of  the  State,  drawing  a  fixed 
salary  (the  Civil  List),  and,  like 
other  servants,  only  to  be  maintained 
in  his  post  so  long  as  he  earns  his 
pay.  This  is  not  the  view  in  Liberal 
England  only,  but  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that,  after  the  disasters  of  the 
Seven  Weeks'  War  in  bureaucratic 
Austria,  the  Emperor  himself  volun- 
tarily carried  out  extensive  reduc- 
tions in  the  Civil  List.  This  dis- 
tinction of  a  Civil  List  from  the  State 
Revenue  constitutes  the  difference 
between  a  tyranny  and  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

In  the  Hindu  period  in  Lidia  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  setting 
apart  of  a  Civil  List  existed;  but 
public  opinion  operated  on  the  mo- 
narch with  great  force  to  cause  him 
to  spend  a  large  portion  of  his  reve- 
nues on  public  works  (tanks  and 
irrigation  works  which  we  can 
hardly  rival  with  our  Ganges  Canal) 
and  in  'feeding  Brahmins.'  This 
feeding  of  Brahmins  was  pei*formcd 
more  from  principle  than  from  super- 
stition, and  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  public  grants  to  science,  educa- 
tion, and  learning. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enquire 
much  into  the  Mahometan  period. 
The  Mussulmans  were  very  barbar- 
ous foreign  conquerors :  in  their 
treatment  of  their  Hindu  subjects 
they  had  hardly  any  conscience,  and 
no  Hindu  who  knows  anything  about 
the  matter  would  wish  to  see  the 
English  institute  any  Governments 
on  the  Mahometan  model. 

India  practically  lay  at  the  feet 
of  the  English  at  the  close  ot  the 
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Mahratta  and  Pindarree  wars. 
The  Marquis  Wellesley  saw  clearly 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  oar  duty 
to  the  people  of  India,  if  we  at- 
tempted to  govern  them  at  all, 
we  required  the  revenues  of  the 
oountTy.  Unfortunately,  the  Eng- 
lish Home  Government  had  an  idea 
that  generosity  to  the  iconqnered 
meant  generosity  to  conquered 
princes,  and  compelled  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  sorely  against  his  judg- 
ment, to  establish  on  a  large  scale 
the  institution  of  subsidiary  princes, 
which  has  since  been  so  frequently 
imitated  with  less  excuse.  In  find- 
ing individuals  to  play  the  part  of 
Bnhsidiary  princes,  a  member  of 
some  governing  family  was  selected 
if  possible — ^in  general,  however,  a 
pnnce  wbo  according  to  no  possible 
interpretation  of  the  laws  of  succes- 
sion among  kings  had  any  pretence 
to  a  crown ;  and  in  some  cases 
(notably  in  the  recent  Kashmir 
case),  in  default  of  any  native  candi- 
date, a  subsidiary  prince  was  set  up 
who  was  as  much  a  foreigner  as 
the  King  of  Greece  or  the  Emperor 
Maxinoilian. 

These  subsidiary  princes  were 
pnt  in  possession  of  large  territories, 
and  in  a  totally  different  position 
fix)m  any  preceding  Hindu  or  Mus- 
sulman princes.  Provided  they 
were  faithfol  to  the  English  (and 
especially  provided  they  did  not 
intrigue  with  the  French),  they  were 
gnaranteed  absolutely  by  treaty  in 
their  principalities  by  the  irresistible 
power  of  the  British  Government. 
Thej  sometimes  had  further  to  pay 
&  subsidy  to  the  Imperial  Treasury, 
or  to  maintain  a  subsidiary  force 
officered  by  English  officers ;  but 
subject  to  these  conditions  they 
were  guaranteed  perfect  freedom  in 
their  own  territory.  They  were 
set  up  as  tyrants  instead  of  as  con- 
stitutional responsible  monarchs. 
The  revenues  of  their  territories 
went  directly  to  their  own  pockets. 
And  it  may  be  said  almost  without 
exception  that  these  princes,  besides 
maintaining  a  private  army,  have 


applied  the  whole  balance  of  their 
State  revenues  to  their  own  private 
luxuries  and  extravagance. 

Now  two  great  evils  arise  under 
this  system  which  never  arose  in  the 
worst  Mussulman  times.  First,  we 
have  deprived  the  people  of  the 
ultimate  right  of  peoples,  viz.  the 
right  of  rebellion.  The  might  of 
the  English  is  so  irresistible,  that  no 
attempt  by  rebellion  to  upset  one  of 
these  subsidiary  princes  can  be 
attempted,  however  gross  their 
oppression  or  unpopularity.  They 
have  consequently  reigned  with  a 
recklessness,  and  yet  with  a  perma- 
nence, unknown  in  former  times, 
when  a  prince  was  always  kept  in 
check  by  the  reflection  that  if  he 
goaded  his  subjects  beyond  a  certain 
point  a  rival  to  the  throne  might 
appear.  In  one  or  two  cases  the 
misgovemment  of  the  subsidiary 
prince  has  reached  such  a  horrible 
flagrancy  (as  in  the  case  of  Oude) 
that  the  English  Government  has 
been  compelled  to  interfere.  But 
in  general  a  subsidiary  prince  is 
allowed  to  collect  revenue  with 
troops,  or  to  set  up  a  Government 
monopoly  of  all  the  rice  in  the 
country,  and  thus  squeeze  the 
last  rupee  from  the  people,  with- 
out action  on  the  part  of  the  Im- 
perial Government.  What  that 
Government  feels  is  of  course  that 
if  they  interfere  at  all  they  must 
interfere  everywhere  for  once  and 
aye.  No  native  prince  carries  on  his 
administration  according  to  our 
ideas  of  duty;  and  if  we  are  to  inter- 
fere  when  we  disapprove,  the  veiy 
shadow  of  his  independence  is  gone, 
and  the  whole  theoiy  of  subsidiary 
government  upset.  The  line  is  one 
that  cannot  be  drawn,  and  the 
Imperial  Qt>vemment  will  not  pro- 
tend to  draw  it. 

The  second  great  novel  evil  that 
has  arisen  under  our  subsidiary  sys- 
tem is  that  the  spendthrifib  native 
prince  is  able  to  borrow  on  the  se- 
curity of  the  State  revenues,  and 
almost  invariably  does  borrow,  and 
applies  the  money  to  the  privy  purse. 
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Under  former  misgovemment,  the 
misgoveming  prince's  head  sat  so 
lightly  on  his  shoulders  that  he 
could  not  anticipate  the  State  re- 
venue by  a  rupee ;  but  when  re- 
venue is  guaranteed  by  the  British 
Government,  not  only  native  but 
English  capitalists  have  been  found 
ready  to  advance  money,  and  on 
a  large  scale.  Almost  the  chief 
trouble  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  had  with  these  subsidiary 
princes  has  been  to  relieve  them 
from  the  state  of  abject  indebted- 
ness into  which  they  fall ;  and  of 
course  the  knowledge  that  the  Im- 
perial Government  has  interfered  in 
this  way,  and  may  interfere  again, 
induces  the  capitalist  to  proffer  in- 
creased facilities  of  acquiring  ready 
money  to  the  subsidiary  prince. 

But  by  far  the  most  extraordi- 
nary feature  with  regard  to  these 
subsidiary  princes  is  that  they  are 
permitted  to  keep  hordes  of  turbu- 
lent private  troops  besides  the  sub- 
sidiary force.  The  existence  of 
such  armies  as  Scindia  and  the 
Nizam  keep  is  the  excuse  (and 
one  not  altogether  without  soli- 
dity) for  keeping  our  still  enor- 
mous native  army.  The  private 
armies  of  Scindia  and  the  Nizam 
are  formidable  from  their  numbers, 
and  respectably  disciplined  and  ac- 
coutred; though  doubtless,  like  all 
other  Eastern  armies,  they  would  be 
as  sheep  before  wolves  when  a  single 
British  brigade  with  the  bayonet 
could  get  near  enough  to  see  the 
whites  of  their  eyes.  Now,  why  do 
the  native  princes  keep  these 
armies  P  First,  to  continue  the 
sham  of  being  independent  princes. 
Secondly,  to  collect  revenue  and 
tyrannise  at  pleasure  over  their 
subjects.  Thirdly,  to  diminish  the 
chance  of  their  being  swallowed  by 
the  English,  which  they  all  feel  must 
come  some  day :  they  hope  to  delay 
the  day  by  putting  themselves  in 
such  a  position  that  it  may  give  the 
English  some  little  trouble  to  do  it. 

These  princes  (and  many  others) 
do  not  rule  foreign  or  border  States ; 


their  territories  are  surrounded    l>y 
British     ground     on    every    side  r 
ought  any    one   of   these   reasons 
for  keeping  private  armies   to     V>o 
listened  to  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment    for    one     moment?      T&ke 
the    two    best   modem    analogous 
cases  of  subsidiary  princes.    Wken. 
Saxony    was    made  subsidiary    to 
Prussia,  did  not  Prussia  insist  tha.t 
instead  of  a  private  army  Saxooy 
should  be  garrisoned  by  a  division 
of   the    regular   Prussian    army  ? 
And  did   not  all  Europe,    though, 
sympathising    with    the    King     of 
Saxony,  see  that  the  Prussian  de- 
mand was  really  necessitated  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case?     In  the 
still  stronger  case  when  the  Sultan 
objected  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
increasing  his  armaments,  did  not 
*  the  Powers  *  admit  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  Sultan's  view  ?     This 
is  an  extreme  case,  considering  the 
slenderness  of  the  thread  that  binds 
Egypt  to  the  Turkish  Empire. 

All  this  is  self-evident ;  and  our 
Indian  statesmen  see  it  clearly- 
enough;  the  difficulty  they  feel 
lies  in  the  treaties  which  we  en- 
tered into  with  our  subsidiary 
princes  when  we  set  them  up. 
These  treaties  generally  guarantee 
the  subsidiary  prince  in  undis- 
turbed, free,  and  uncontrolled  hberty 
within  his  own  territory,  provided 
he  keeps  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty,  payment  of  subsidy,  &c. 
All  Indian  statesmen  feel  keenly 
the  moral  duty  of  exhibiting  the 
strictest  good  faith  in  our  deaJings 
with  the  natives  at  almost  any  sacri- 
fice ;  though  in  passing  it  may  be 
said  that  a  great  deal  of  this  sacri- 
fice is  in  vain ;  for  the  natives  do 
not  give  us  credit  for  any  sentiment 
but  cowardice  when  they  see  us 
give  up  an  advantage ;  and,  more- 
over, very  often  when  we  act,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  notions,  with  the 
most  scrupulous  uprightness,  our 
conduct  appears  according  to  the 
native  standard  as  dishonest  as  any 
of  their  own  proceedings. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  closer  at 
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tills  iareatj  question.     I  put  a  man 
in  possession  of  a  house  belonging 
to  me,  and  next  door  to  my  own. 
I  ooTenant  with  him  for  quiet  pos- 
session conditionalJ  J  on  the  regular 
pajment  of  rent.     He  does  pay  the 
rent,   but   keeps   seyeral  hundred- 
weight of  gunpowder  in  his  cellar. 
Was  not  the  only  excuse  of  Prussia 
in  declaring   war  against  Austria 
that  Austria   was  increasing    her 
army  ?     And  is  it  not,  even  among 
independent  states,  one  of  the  best 
admitted  causes   for  war,  that  one 
state  keeps  a  gigantic  army,  a  stand- 
ing  nuisance   to   all    neighbours  ? 
How  much  more,  then,  may  not  a 
suKTain  state  insist  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  private  army  of  a  subsi- 
diuy  prince  !     There  is  no  person 
tiiat  Scindia  could  possibly  employ 
his  army  against  except  against  his 
own  subjects  or  the  Imperial  Go- 
rerament.       Surely  this   fact  is  a 
sufficient  reason  in  itself  that  there 
should  be  no  such  army.     It  may 
be  urged  that  some  of  these  treaties 
directly  involve  permission  to  the 
subsidiary  prince  to  keep  a  private 
army.    I  should  hold  that  the  cove- 
nanting this  was  beyond  the  power 
of  the  British   Grovemment   sixty 
years  ago.    But  if  that  knot  appears 
a  serious  entanglement,   I  should 
recommend  that  it  be  cut  by  an  im- 
mediate declaration  of  war  against 
the  subsidiary   prince.     While  we 
have  our  hands  free  as  now,  such  a 
declaration  need    not  cost  a  drop 
of  blood  any  more  than  did  the 
annexation  of  Nagpore. 

I  now  come  to  a  branch  of  the 
question  which  has  always  appeared 
to  me  sufficiently  simple,  but  which 
lias  been  written  about  more  inter- 
minably than  any  other,  viz.  the 
question,  What  is  rent  and  what  is 
revenue  in  India  ?  One  cause  of 
the  prolixity  and  cloudiness  of  the 
arguments  is  that  hardly  any  one 
of  the  arguers  could  give  a  defini- 
tion of  rent  that  would  carry  a  single 
mark  in  an  examination  in  political 
economy. 
Not  only  in  India,  but  throughout 


the  greater  part  of  Southern  Asia, 
the  revenue  of  the  State  was  an- 
ciently derived  almost  wholly  from 
land.  The  ideal  was  that  the 
monarch  was  to  take  a  little  more 
than  half  the  Bicardian  rent  of  the 
land,  and  leave  the  remainder  to 
fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
This  was  the  principle  of  Bird's 
celebrated  North- West  settlement. 
Oppressive  princes  squeezed  more, 
up  very  nearly  to  the  Bicardian 
rent ;  but  that  limit,  of  course,  no 
oppression  could  pass. 

Modern  political  economists  are 
pretty  well  agreed  that  this  is  the 
best  form  of  national  taxation.  Bi- 
cardo  has  demonstrated  that  a  Go- 
vernment land  tax,  w?ien  once  on, 
is  no  tax  on  the  labourer,  on  the 
farmer,  or  on  the  landlord  :  neither 
does  it  raise  the  price  of  provisions. 
It  only  operates  in  this  way:  that 
instead  of  the  whole  Ricardian  rent 
being  spent  in  sustentation  of  land- 
lords, one  half  is  spent  in  sustaining 
landlords,  the  other  half  in  providing 
State  revenue.  In  either  case  the 
whole  Bicardian  rent  (as  measured 
in  necessaries  of  life)  is  consumed 
within  the  year ;  but  the  important 
difference  to  the  country  is,  whether 
it  is  spent  productively  or  unpro- 
ductively.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  landlords  spend  the  main  por- 
tion of  their  incomes  in  fireworks 
at  feasts,  in  maintaining  religious 
paupers,  in  keeping  retainers  and 
servants,  in  personal  luxury  and 
extravagance,  while  the  Govern- 
ment spends  a  large  portion  of  its 
revenue  in  railways,  irrigation,  edu- 
cation, &c.  Or  we  may  suppose 
that  the  landlords  spend  a  large 
portion  of  their  incomes  in  im- 
proving their  estates  or  invest  it  in 
profitable  speculations,  while  the 
Government  spends  a  large  portion 
of  its  income  in  making  big  guns  and 
thick  plates  by  turns :  as  soon  as  the 
thickest  plate  is  pierced  by  a  gun,  then 
a  thicker  may  be  made ;  and  when 
that  withstands  the  biggest  gun, 
a  bigger  gun  may  be  made,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum. 
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Whatever  argument  may  be  held 
on  this  que^on  of  fact  in  Europe, 
there  can  be  no  dispute,  looking  at 
the  habits  of  landlords,  that  the 
best  of  all  taxes  in  India  is  the 
land-tax.  It  is  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable thing  that  the  public  mind 
in  England  should  be  so  trammelled 
by  local  circumstances  as  ever  to 
have  held  that  land-tax  was  not 
revenue,  but  the  private  property 
of  landlords.  Merely  because  the 
land-tax  in  India  was,  say,  128, 
in  the  pound  originally,  instead 
of  4^.,  as  the  English  land-tax 
originally,  it  was  believed  that  it  was 
of  a  radically  different  nature.  This 
extraordinary  delusion  has  led  to 
strange  dealings  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government  with  its  own 
subjects,  but  to  still  more  outrage- 
ous public  policy  in  dealing  with 
subsidiary  princes.  The  favourite 
English  view,  to  this  hour,  is  that 
because  the  revenues  of  subsidiary 

Erinces  are  mainly  derived  from 
tnd,  therefore  they  are  private  pro- 
perty, and  that  any  interference  of 
the  Imperial  Government  in  the 
disposal  of  this  revenue  is  really 
like  a  confiscation  by  Parliament  of 
the  rents  of  the  Duke  of  Athol.  It 
is  argued  that  the  revenue  of  the 
Nizam  is  the  rent  of  his  private 
estate;  and  as  there  is  a  series  of 
princes  in  India  by  degrees  smaller 
and  smaller,  until  we  have  many 
rajahs  poorer  and  more  insignifi- 
cant than  the  larger  landlords,  it  is 
declared  that  rent  is  revenue  in 
India,  and  revenue  is  rent ;  that  no 
line  can  be  drawn,  and  the  subject 
is  involved  in  inextricable  confusion. 
One  delightful  corollary  to  this 
blunder  is  the  doctrine  of  adoption. 
If  the  Hindu  subsidiary  prince's 
revenue  is  private  property,  then 
the  prince  must  have  the  same  right 
of  disposing  of  it  as  a  zemindar 
landlord  has  of  his  estate.  This 
doctrine  has,  amidst  the  universal 
acclamation  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  England,  been  sanctioned  in  a 
recent  case.  Where  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Liberal  pai'ty  ?     How 


is  it  they  see  the  prince  and  not  the 
people  P  Do  they  really  bold  still 
the  Divine  right  of  princes,  and  tbat 
their  principality  is  their  absolute 
private  property  P  If  not,  let  them 
go  right-about  with  their  votes  and. 
influence  at  once. 

The  most  monstrous  example  of 
the  application  of  this  doctrine 
(though  not  at  present  a  very  in* 
jurious  one)  is  the  case  of  the- 
Bplendid  province  of  Mysore.  The 
subsidiary  prince  is  a  minor,  and 
during  his  minority,  which  will 
last  many  years  yet,  Mysore  is  ad- 
ministered directly  on  his  behalf  by- 
British  officers;  but  it  is  actually 
administered  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  landed  estate  of  a  ward  of 
Court  is  managed.  It  is  worked  as 
economically  as  possible,  and  the 
whole  surplus  revenue  is  set  aside 
to  accumulate  as  the  private  fortune 
of  the  young  prince.  Practically,  as 
remarked  above,  the  result  is  ren- 
dered endurable,  because  the  British 
officers  in  charge  do  expend  a  much 
larger  sum  annually  than  any  native 
rajah  would  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  What  can  be 
clearer  than  that  in  this  case  the 
prince  should  be  given  a  reasonable 
Civil  List,  and  that  the  balance  of 
the  revenue  belongs  to  the  people  of 
Mysore,  and  should  be  spent  in  irri- 
gation, tanks,  roads,  railways,  edu- 
cation, &c.  P  Is  there  any  country 
in  Europe  (even  under  the  most 
absolute  government)  where  the  ba- 
lance of  the  revenue  is  the  private 
property  of  the  prince  P 

But,  it  will  be  replied,  you  are 
begging  the  question  that  it  is 
revenue ;  and  though  in  these  large 
provinces  it  certainly  does  look  a 
little  like  public  revenue,  how  can 
you  draw  a  line  between  revenue 
and  rent  P 

I  have  a  simple  test  to  settle  this 
much-debated  difficulty.  Wherever 
the  receiver  of  rents  has  assumed 
the  title  of  a  prince,  exercised  sove^ 
reign  rights,  kept  troops,  or  under- 
taken the  administration  of  public 
justice,  I  should  hold  that  as  he 
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bftd  taken  the  dignitj,  so  had  he 
taken  on  himself  the  responsihilities 
of  a  prince,  and  that  the  proceeds 
he  received  from  land  were  public 
rerenne,  finom  which  he  had  a  rea- 
BOBable  daim  for  a  Civil  List.  I 
need  hardly  saj  that  while  the 
Imperial  GoTemment  asserted  this 
principle  strongly  and  clearly,  they 
need  not  pnsh  it  harshly,  especially 
against  the  smaller  rajahs;  the 
smaller  a  principality  the  larger 
would  be  the  percentage  of  the 
levenne  applicable  to  the  Ciyil 
List. 

Closely  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion of  rent,  or  revenue,  is  that  of 
pensions.     Nothing  appears  to  have 
gratified   the   vanity   of  the  great 
John  Company  more  than  the  giving 
pensions  to  pirinces  ;  and  the  English 
Government,   at  the  present  time, 
receives  witla  extraordinaiy  favour 
the  applications  of  all  princes  for 
pension  or  territory.     The  indigna- 
tion at  this  in  India  is  burning  hot : 
the  English  Government  does  not 
appear  to  see  that  what  they  give 
a  pensioner  is  not  their  own  to  give, 
but  the  worst  tax  that  presses  on 
the  people  of  India.     Indians  have 
no  particular  objection  to  the  Eng- 
lish  Government    pensioning    de- 
cayed princes  to  any  extent  out  of 
the  Home  Treasury;  but  owing  to 
the  haziness  surrounding  the  ques- 
tion of  rent,   or  revenue,   all  the 
pensions  given  to  mediatised  princes 
have  been  excessive  in  amount,  even 
when  those  amounts  have  been  sug- 
gested in  India. 

The  King  of  Oude  proved  an  in- 
&nious  public  servant,  and  for  his 
gross  malversation  of  office  was 
fiiuklly  dismissed  the  Government 
serrice.  He  was  entitled,  at  most, 
to  a  compassionate  allowance,  cer- 
faunly  to  no  pension :  if  his  salaiy 
as  Civil  List  on  the  revenues  of 
Onde  had  been  calculated  on  a  more 
^ral  scale  than  that  of  the  most 
absolute  sovereigns  in  Europe,  his 
prirate  interest  in  the  revenues  of 
Oade  might  have  amounted  at  most 
to  25,000^.  a  year,  and  5,oooZ.  a 


year  would  have  been  a  compas- 
sionate allowance  of  questionable 
morality.  Government  awarded 
him  i20,oooZ.  per  annum,  being 
more  than  fourfold  the  salary  of  the 
Govemor-General.  Such  a  sum 
could  only  have  been  given  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  whole  reve- 
nues of  Oude  were  his  private  pro- 
perty, subject  to  the  expenses  of 
collection.  Let  us  look  more  closely 
how  generosity  of  this  kind  to  an 
abominable  scoundrel  works.  With 
his  1 20,ooo2.  a  year,  he,  a  State- 
prisoner  in  Calcutta,  keeps  a  private 
army  there,  the  scum  of  Lucknow. 
He  maintains  about  350  wives,  and 
keeps  up  a  perpetual  tom-toming 
and  frequent  fireworks ;  in  short  he 
manages  to  get  heavily  into  debt ; 
and  it  would  have  been  a  real  kind- 
ness to  him  and  would  have  pro- 
longed his  life  if  the  Gk)vernment 
had  allowed  him  no  more  than  a 
maintenance.  But  what  might  be 
done  for  the  people  of  Oude  had  the 
Government  this  1 1 5,000?.  extra 
per  annum  disposable  ?  What,  in- 
deed, might  not  be  done  ?  Every 
child  in  the  land  might  be  educated. 
Simple  as  the  proposition  is,  it  seems 
to  want  reiteration  eternally  in  the 
ears  of  people  in  England,  that 
what  we  give  princes  in  India  is 
not  our  own  money  to  give  :  that  if 
there  is  any  justification  of  our  rule 
of  India,  it  is  that  we  may  hold  the 
public  revenue  in  trust  for  the  people 
of  India,  and  that  we  may  spend  it 
conscientiously  for  their  benefit. 

As  regards  the  India  pensioners, 
few  of  them,  fortunately,  are  gua- 
ranteed their  pensions  for  ever; 
and  the  best  course,  perhaps,  open 
is,  on  every  death  of  a  pensioner, 
largely  to  diminish  the  pension  to 
hi&  representative.  Pensions  in 
England  are  rarely  given  for  more 
than  three  lives. 

The  whole  disadvantages  of  sub^ 
sidiary  government  are  well  brought 
out  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  the  papers 
regarding  the  annexation  of  Berar. 
The  prince  here  occupied  a  country 
enclosed  by  British  territoty,  he  kept 
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a  private  army,  he  borrowed  money 
on  the  public  revenaes,  and  he  lived 
loxurioasly  himself  and  amassed 
considerable  private  treasure.  He 
died  without  issue,  and  Lord  Dal- 
housie  annexed  the  province,  to  the 
horror  of  English  Liberals.  Lord 
Dalhousie  pointed  out  that  by  an- 
nexation he  got  a  large  increase  of 
land-revenue  for  the  public,  he  got 
rid  of  a  troublesome  interior  cus- 
toms' line,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
reduce  the  Imperial  army  after  he 
had  disbanded  the  private  army  of 
Berar.  The  alternative  to  these  Im- 
perial advantages  was  to  allow  one 
of  the  prince's  wives  to  adopt  some 
child  and  give  him  these  public  reve- 
nues. Lord  Dalhousie  never  hesi- 
tated for  one  moment.  He  held  that 
the  private  treasure  of  the  prince 
had  been  accumulated  out  of  public 
funds  —  therefore  Lord  Dalhousie 
seized  it,  allowing  the  ladies  of  the 
family  1 2,oooZ.  a  year  maintenance. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Dalhousie 
held  that  the  prince  bad  no  authority 
to  saddle  the  province  with  a  public 
debt,  and  that  the  high  interest 
which  the  advancers  had  taken  was 
in  contemplation  that  the  British 
Government  might  step  in  and  cut 
the  subsidiary  prince's  career  short ; 
hence  the  Imperial  Government 
never  acknowledged  or  paid  interest 
on  the  debt.  These  measures  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  were  undoubtedly 
of  a  thorough  character:  annexa- 
tion was  never  carried  out  with  more 
unsparing  severity ;  but  was  not  this 
«everity  the  path  of  duty  and  con- 
science for  the  Governor-General  ? 
A  man  in  such  a  position  as  Gover- 
nor-General of  India  must  feel  that 
he  has  no  right  to  allow  private  feel- 
ings of  commiseration  to  induce  him 
to  swerve  one  line  from  the  path*  of 
strict  duty.  He  may  be  generous 
from  his  private  purse,  never  from 
the  public  revenue. 

The  idea  that  the  land-tax  of  a 
province  can  be  private  property  is 
«  thoroughly  English  one.  Among 
Hindus  the  idea  that  land-revenue 
can  be  anything  but  public  property 


seems  inconceivable.    The  Bexxg^&le< 
zemindar  to  this  day  never  spealc^ 
of  *  my  tenants,'   but  of  *  mjr   sub- 
jects : '  he  does  not  transact  his  srent- 
collection  in  a  business  office,  l>u.i>  in 
a  '  cutcherry,'  i.e.  a  building  stfLiicl- 
ing  out  as  a  public  court  of  justice, 
and  supposed  to  be  homologous  i^vitfa. 
the  collector's  cutcherry  in  the  sta- 
tion.    He  does  not  collect  rent   by- 
mere  land-stewards,  but  by  his  *  offi- 
cers,' aa  he  calls  them ;  and  thoug^h 
to  English  eyes  he  is  a  mere  land- 
lord, in  the  eyes  of  his  ryots  he  is  a 
Government  High   Officer,   a    col- 
lector of  revenue.    Very  curious  de- 
ductions from  these  premisses  can  be 
seen  in  Bengal  Act  X.,  the  ultimate 
principle  of  which  is  that  the  British 
Government  shall  in  the  last  resort 
decide  what  is  the  '  fair  and  equit- 
able '  rent  for  every  piece  of  land  in 
Bengal. 

We  have  in  India  alienated    an 
estimated  ii,ooo,oooZ.  land-revenue 
(but  probably  much  more)  to  sub- 
sidiary   princes,    who    spend    this 
money  in  such  a  way  as  to  entail  on 
us  extra  heavy  military  expenditure. 
We  spend  an  enormous  sum  in  the 
Public  Works  Department,  and  the 
cry  is  still  more  rtiilways,  more  irri- 
gation.    Now  it  appears  that  India 
cannot  afford  such  a  system,   and 
there  is  a  deficit,  said  by  some  to  be 
4,ooo,oooZ.,  by  others  2,ooo,oooZ. 

The  popular  folly  in  India  is  ex- 
hibited by  raising  an  outcry  against 
*DustoorieDick'  (Sir  R.  Temple) 
and  the  '  Bounding  Brothers ' 
(Strachey)  for  their  manipulation 
of  the  figures  in  the  Financial  De- 
partment. But  the  real  cause  of  a 
deficit  is  the  system.  People  in  Eng- 
land still  lie  in  such  a  slough  of 
ignorance  regarding  the  subsidiary 
princes  that  the  Government  in 
India  feels  it  hopeless  to  propose  any 
reform  in  that  system.  The  Indian 
Government,  therefore,  applies  itself 
to  meet  the  deficiency — ^first,  by  an 
increase  of  taxation ;  second,  bj  re- 
trenchment in  all  departments  ; 
thirdly,  by  attempting  to  shift  some 
of  the  charges  now  incident  upon 
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the  Imperial  Treasury  on  to  the  Pro- 
Tincial  Grovemments. 

I  will  say  a  few  words  on  these 
measures,  assuming  that  the  'sys- 
tem '  is  not  to  be  changed.  I  will 
then  explain  ivhat  a  change  of  sys- 
tem  xnight  possibly  do. 

First.  The  increase  of  taxation  is 
an  increase    in   the    Income    Tax. 
There  is  one  grand  objection  to  the 
Income  Tax  in  India,  viz.  that  owing 
to  oar  inability  to  carry  ont  the  as- 
sessment and  collection  faithfully,  it 
is  wretchedly  unproductive.    A  pro- 
perty tax  on  all  real  fixed  property 
could  be  more  justly  assessed,  and 
would  prove  more  productive — sim- 
ply a  national  rate.    Tho  only  other 
feasible  increase  of  taxation  that  has 
been  suggested   by  anyone  is  that 
of  the  Lientenant- Governor  of  Ben- 
gal, viz.  to  increase  the  excise  on 
salt  in  Bengal.     The  population  of 
the  Lieutenant- Grovemorship  of  Ben- 
gal is  now  nearly  60,000,000,  and  if 
we  could,  by  an  increase  of  the  salt 
monopoly,  raise  but  a  shilling  per 
head  per  annum  it  would  give  us 
3,ooo,oooZ.      The  objection  to  the 
increase  of  the  salt  tax  is  that  it  lays 
a  tax  on  the  wrong  people,  and  that 
a  poU-tax  ^which  is  what  the  salt 
excise  amounts  to)  is  the  most  un- 
equal of  all  taxes.  In  reply  it  is  said 
that  a  very  small  poll-tax  is  not  an 
unjust  tax.     Moreover,  as  Hicardo 
shows,  nearly  every  tax  falls  on  the 
lowest  clafis   ultimately.      And  in 
Bengal  onr  income  tax  falls  directly 
on  the  ryots,  for  when  the  ryots  are 
satisfied  that  Government  has  in- 
creased the  charge  on  their  zemindar 
they  are  prepared,  without  murmur, 
to  pay  an  extra  percentage  of  rent ; 
Ukd  the  efiTorts,  nay,  violent  plunges, 
of  the  philanthropic  Government  of 
Bengal  to  prevent  this  are  little  bet- 
ter than  ludicrous.     It  is  just  one  of 
those  things  that,  with  all  our  power, 
^ve  are  powerless  to  check. 

It  was  proposed,  fifteen  years  ago, 
to  commute  the  fixed  money  land- 
tax  of  Beng^  into  rice,  exactly  on 
the  principle  of  the  commutation 
tithe  in  England.    Had  this  then 


been  done  the  Government  land- 
revenue  from  Bengal  would  have 
been  now  much  larger  in  rupees  than 
it  is.  At  present  the  Government 
land-revenue  in  Bengal  is  rapidly 
diminishing  in  value  owing  to  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  money.  The 
landlords  are  assuredly  not  entitled 
to  any  advantage  thence.  Even  now 
a  commutation  is  worth  considera- 
tion, for  the  value  of  money  has  yet 
probably  a  good  deal  to  fall ;  but  it 
would  give  no  immediate  relief  to 
the  Imperial  Financer,  and  no  man 
high  in  office  in  India  cares  for  more 
than  the  next  five  years. 

Secondly.  We  have  retrenchment 
in  all  departments.  This,  perhaps, 
has  rather  a  healthy  odour  about  it 
in  England  ;  retrenchment,  like  re- 
form, connotes  an  idea  of  improve- 
ment. But  it  really  means  in  India 
the  repression  of  all  enterprise  for 
years.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
in  India  there  is  hardly  any  private 
enterprise  —  new  speculations  of 
every  kind  have  to  be  supported,  at 
least  at  first,  by  Government.  In 
India  a  strict  repression  of  Govem- 
mentexpenditure  involves  somewhat 
the  same  unhealthy  stagnation  that 
10  per  cent,  discount  at  the  Bank  of 
England  implies  at  home. 

Thirdly.  We  have  the  persistent 
endeavour  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  throw  the  cost  of  roads, 
education,  &c,,  on  the  Provincial 
Governments,  and  compel  these  Pro- 
vincial Governments  to  invent  local 
taxes  to  pay  this  cost.  This  is  a 
measure  which  clearly  gives  no  real 
relief  whatever  to  the  people ;  how- 
ever extensively  carried  out,  it  only 
sets  up  two  classes  of  taxation  instead 
of  one,  like  the  Federal  and  State 
taxes  in  America.  The  principle  of 
small  separate  taxes  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous one  in  India,  where  the  per- 
centage cost  of  assessment  and  col- 
lection is  so  enormous,  and  where 
the  people  are  already  more  harassed 
by  the  variety  of  our  taxes  than  by 
their  amount. 

In  short,  I  believe  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Beng^  is  wholly  in  the 
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right  when  he  says  he  conld  levy  a 
million  extra  from  salt  with  less 
practical  oppression  on  the  people 
than  he  conld  raise  ioo,oooZ.  by  a 
new  local  direct  cess.  And  I  am 
qnite  sure  the  people  of  Bengal 
would  like  the  payment  of  the 
million  on  that  wise  better  than  the 
payment  of  the  ioo,oooZ.  There  is 
nothing  for  India  like  taxes  few  in 
nnmber,  bat  of  prodnctive  amounts  ; 
and  when  the  Goyemment  of  India 
tries  merely  to  shufEe  off  responsi- 
bility in  this  manner,  it  can  be  only 
accepted  as  an  unmistakable  indi- 
cation that  they  are  at  their  wits' 
end  to  make  both  ends  meet.  And 
that  is  the  honest,  simple  truth  of 
the  whole  matter. 

I  will  now,  finally,  sketch  a  policy 
for  '  India  as  it  may  be.' 

Suppose  we  determine  that  we 
will  support  no  more  tyrants  and 
no  more  tyrannies  in  India,  and 
that  we  resolve  that  our  subsidiary 
princes  shall  be  constitutional  sove- 
reigns. Take  Hyderabad  as  a  first 
example,  as  there  the  Treasury  is 
presided  over  by  European  officers 
now.  Suppose  we  insisted  on  the 
entire  dislxkuding  of  the  private 
Mussulman  and  Arab  army — that 
we  then  abolished  our  subsidiary 
force,  and  kept  only  a  division  of  the 
Queen's  forces  in  occupation  of  Hy- 
derabad. In  place  of  a  triple  army 
we  should  have  one,  and  we  should 
make  the  Hyderabad  revenues  pay 
for  the  British  division  in  occupa- 
tion. Suppose  next  we  set  aside  a 
Civil  List  for  the  Nizam's  personal 
maintenance,  and  took  care,  through 
our  European  Treasury  officers,  that 
not  another  rupee  of  public  money 
reached  his  pocket.  This  Civil  List 
might  be  ample,  on  a  larger  scale 
compared  to  revenue  than  that  of 
the  Autocrat  of  All  the  Bussias. 
The  administration  of  the  province 
might  still  be  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Nizam  and  his  native 
Ministers.  The  state  revenues,  mi- 
nus his  own  salary  and  the  cost  of 
the  British  division  of  occupation, 
would  be  large,  and  would  be  dis- 


posable for  the  adnunistratioxi  of  jns 
tice,  police,  education,  tanlcSy  irriga- 
tion,  railways,  roads,  can&ls,    letter- 
post^  telegraphs,  forest  coziservancj; 
agriculture.  The  disposable  revenue 
in  states  thus  circumstanced  would 
be  very  large ;  and  if  the  subsidiary 
prince  was  once  thoroughly  relieved 
from  his  notions  about    a    private 
army,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
he  would  take  up  some    of   these 
healthy  forms  of  Government  expen- 
diture.    Some  of  the  Madras  sub- 
sidiary princes  do  now. 

Suppose  a  similar  state  of  things 
were  established  in  Scindia's  terri- 
tory, and  in  all  the  subsidiary  terri- 
tories lying  within  our  ring  fence. 
A  careful  distinction  between    the 
annexation  of  an  island  enclosed  in 
our  own  area  and  the  conquest  of  an 
outlying  state  like  Nepal  or  Birmah 
should  be  preserved.     At  present 
Scindia  spends  nothing  except   on 
his  army  or  on  his  own  pleasures. 
Possibly  he  might  not  care  to  do  the 
work  of  a  constitutional  sovereign  ; 
but  if  he  would  not,  I  would  let  him 
sink  into  a  landholder. 

Supposing  these  reforms  carried 
out,  instead  of  55,000  English  and 
150,000  native  troops,  we   should 
require   about  65,000  English  and 
60,000    native    troops ;    but   about 
10,000  of  the  English  and  15,000  of 
the  native  troops  would  be  paid  for 
by  the  local  subsidiary  states  they 
occupied.     I  do  not  propose  that  a 
man  of  the  native  army  should  be 
disbanded,  but  that  recruiting  should 
be  absolutely  stopped  till  the  reduc- 
tion required  was  reached.      The 
time  has  arrived  for  a  consolidation 
of  the  Empire;  and  if  the  above- 
sketched  change  in  policy  were  car- 
ried out,  it  would  be  looking  our 
deficit  fairly  in  the  fekce. 

There  is  no  more  favourite  theoiy 
'spouted'  in  England  about  India 
than  that  we  are  educating  the  conn- 
try  in  self-government-,  and  that 
when  we  see  she  is  able  to  take  care 
of  herself  we  shall  walk  out.  There 
are  numberless  ways  of  exhibiting 
the  unsubstantiality  of  this  theory, 
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of  which  I  give  iwo — one  proceeding 
on  theoretic  grounds,  the  other  on 
pnuHicaL 

The  most  differentiated  (i.e.  the 
most  improved)  organism  is  also  the 
mostdifferentiable  (i.e.  improvable). 
There  was  a  certain  gap  between  the 
VjigHfthTnan  and  the  Hinda  in  1770 
—what  progress  have  the  English 
nation  oiade  in  the  past  century,  and 
what  have  the  Hindu  P  Think  of  arts, 
mannfactures,  science,  the  progress 
of  pahlic  opinion  in  every  subject. 
The  Hindu  is  virtually  unaltered. 
Whatever  gap  there  was  between 
the  nations  in  1770,  there  is  thrice  as 
great  a  one  in  1 870,  and  there  will 
be  ten  times  as  great  a  one  in 
1970. 

Secondly.  There  is  the  practical 
proof.  Suppose  the  Queen's  Govem- 
inent  and  troops  were  withdrawn  to- 
morrow,   who    would  govern    the 
country  ?    The  Hindus  ?     No  :  the 
English  reader   knows  better  than 
that,  and  says  the  Mussulmans.  But 
does  the  Englishman  who  has  never 
been  out  of    Burope    reflect    that 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  Eng- 
Hsh  who   are    denizens   in    India, 
who  are  reconciled  to  the  country, 
whose  whole  fortunes  are  bound  up 
in  the  coantry  ?     What  would  they 
do  were  Britain  to  abandon  India  ? 
They  woald  have  a  committee  meet- 
ing in  Calcutta,  take  volunteers  from 
the  departing    regiments   or  from 
merchant  seamen,   they  would  slip 
into  the  Government  of  the  country 
without  the  slightest  disturbance — 
^e  ordinary   natives  would  never 
understand  what  had  happened  any 
better  than  they  did  the   transfer 
from  John  Company  to  the  Crown.  A 
^rge  section  of  the  English  in  India 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  England 
abandon  India  to-morrow,  for  they 
think  they  could  manage  the  country 
far  better  without  home  interference. 
This  talk  about    educating    and 
abandoning  India  is  reproduced  in 
Calcntta,and reported  by  baboos who 
^vc  visited  England  as  the  really 
adopted  theory  there.    But  no  harm 


is  done :  the  Bengalee  has  come  to 
think  that  the  English  are  neai*ly  as 
great  at  talking  high  sentiments  and 
beautiful  feelings  as  he  is  himself, 
and  he  knows  that  the  real  senti- 
ment and  feeling  of  every  English- 
man in  India  is  —  With  our  own  good 
sword  we  took  the  land,  and  with 
that  sword  we  will  hold  it,  come 
pandy,  Erussian,  or  devil. 

However  this  question  of  the  ulti- 
mate future  of  India  be  regarded, 
it  will  be  no  reason  for  not  trans- 
forming our  subsidiary  tyrants  into 
subsidiary  constitutional  sovereigns. 
Those  who  believe  in  educating  India 
up  and  then  abandoning  her  should 
surely,  above  all  others,  approve  the 
policy  advocated  in  this  article. 

The  Liberal  party  in  England 
are  very  tender  over  subsidiary 
princes,  no  one  more  so  than  worthy 
John  Bright;  and  they  have  no 
scruple  about  multiplying  taxes  on 
the  people  in  order  to  maintain  these 
puppet  vassals,  and  to  supply  to  them 
the  means  for  great  personal  extra- 
vagance and  for  keeping  a  turbulent 
soldiery.  The  income-tax,  the  salt- 
tax,  the  customs,  the  court  fees  and 
local  rates,  that  is  to  say  our  most 
objectionaJQle  taxes,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  supplying  directly  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  JNizam's  and  Scindia's 
hordes.  The  Liberal  mind  of  Eng]  and 
may  perhaps  consistently  continue 
to  regard  this  system  as  true  liber- 
ality and  real  generosity  towards  the 
peoples  of  India.  Residents  in  India 
will  rather  regard  it  as  a  vain  and 
empty  pluming  of  ourselves  on  being 
Hberal  and  generous  with  trust  pro- 
perty placed  in  our  hands.  English 
Liberal  writers,  from  Lord  Macaulay 
downwai*ds,  have  attacked  the  great 
Indian  heroes  of  last  century  for 
their  treatment  of  conquered  princes. 
But  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  l)id  not 
these  great  men  see  their  true  duty 
to  the  people  of  India  more  clearly 
than  we  do  ?  If  we  had  a  Wari*en 
Hastings  in  power  but  for  uix 
months,  we  should  hear  no  more  of 
the  Indian  deficit. 
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Fthe  spring  last  year  a  sketcli 
with  the  above  tide  appeared  in 
this  Magazine.  The  Irish  Land  Bill 
was  under  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  English  prejudice 
and  English  ignorance  were  busy 
with  the  reputation  of  the  unfortu- 
nate country,  clamorous  with  despair 
of  its  amendment  by  that  or  any 
other  measure.  I  thought  that  at 
such  a  time  a  record  of  my  own  ex- 
perience in  Ireland  might  contri- 
bute, if  infinitesimally  little,  towards 
setting  her  condition  in  a  truer  light 
— ^towards  showing  how  among  the 
darker  features  there  were  redeem- 
ing traits  of  singular  interest  and 
attractiveness.  JPleased  with  my 
own  performance  and  intending  to 
continue  it,  I  trusted  that  if  my 
friends  in  Kerry  did  not  approve  of 
all  that  I  said,  they  would  at  least 
recognise  my  goodwill.  How  great 
wafi  my  surprise  to  find  that  I  was 
regarded  as  an  intruder  into  busi. 
ness  which  was  none  of  mine,  af- 
fecting English  airs  of  insolent 
superiority,  and  xmder  pretence  of 
patronage  turning  the  county  and 
its  inhabitants  into  ridicule !  Struck 
by  the  absence  of  petty  vices  among 
the  peasantry,  their  simplicity  of 
habit,  and  the  control  for  good 
which  was  exercised  over  them  by 
the  priests,  I  had  said  rashly  that 
religion  in  Kerry  appeared  to  me  to 
mean  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  to  mean  little  besides. 
What  dark  insinuations  the  writer 
never  dreamt  of  may  be  discovered 
in  an  unguarded  word !  By  ^  little 
besides '  I  had  myself  intended  to 
imply  that  no  Fenian  sermons  were 
to  be  heard  in  the  chapels  there,  that 
no  hatred  was  preached  against  Eng- 
land or  English  landlords  there,  the 
subjects  believed  on  this  side   St. 


George's  Channel  to  be  eternally 
culcated  in  Catholic  pulpits.  0\ 
excellent  priest  at  Tuosist — I  takre 
this  opportunity  of  apologising  iio 
him — declared  in  the  county  papeirs 
that  he  was  cut  to  the  heart ;  that  Ho 
had  suffered  many  wrongs  in  life, 
but  never  one  that  had  afflicted  hh 


so  deeply  as  the  insinuation  that  his 
flock  learnt  nothing  from  him  huii 
the    obligations  of  morality.      He 
must  excuse  the  English  stupidity, 
the  English  preference  for  the  prac- 
tical results  of  religion,  which  be- 
trayed me  into  forget^ness  of  its 
mysteries.      He  was  able,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  to  punish  me 
with  kindness,  and  to  show  that  at 
least  I  had  not  overrated  his  prac- 
tical authority. 

But  this  was  the  least  of  my 
offences.  I  had  stirred  a  hornets' 
nest.  In  describing  the  manners  of 
a  past  generation  I  had  sketched 
the  likeness  of  a  once  notorious 
character  in  the  neighbourhood.  To 
avoid  mentioning  his  real  name  I 
looked  over  alist  of  Irish  chiefs,  three 
centuries  old,  and  called  him  at 
hazard  Morty  O' Sullivan.  A  dozen 
living  Morty  O'Sullivans,  and  the 
representatives  of  a  dozen  more  who 
were  dead,  clamorously  appropriated 
my  description,  while  they  de- 
nounced the  inaccuracy  of  its  details. 

More  seriously,  I  had  used  ex- 
pressions about  *  the  Liberator '  for 
which  I  was  called  to  account  by 
a  member  of  his  family.  '  The 
liberator,'  I  conceive,  made  him- 
self the  property  of  the  pubUc.  I 
do  not  think  he  was  a  &iend  to 
Ireland.  If  he  cast  out  one  devil  in 
carrying  Catholic  Emancipation  he 
let  loose  seven  others,  which  must 
be  chained  again  before  England 
and  Ireland  can  work  in  harmony. 
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His  invectiTes  never  spared  others, 
either  aliTe  or  dead ;  and  T  see  no 
caose  why  I  or   anyone   may    not 
express  our  thoughts  fireely  ahont 
him.    If  the  anecdotes  of  his  fore- 
fathers, ivkich.  remain  among  the 
traditions  of  the  coast,  are  nntrue  or 
exaggerated,  I  meant  no  dishonour 
to  the  past   or  present  owner  of 
Berrynane.     In  the  days  of  high 
dnties,  English  gentlemen  who  lived 
on  the  coast  were  not  particular  how 
they  filled  their  wine  cellars;  the 
restrictions    inflicted    hy    English 
selfishness   on  Irish  trade  in  the 
last  centnry  erected  smuggling  into 
patriotism;  and  if  the  0*Connellson 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  submitted 
qnietly  to  the  despotism  of  the  ofi&- 
oers  of  the  revenue,  tamer  blood  ran 
in  their  veins  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  character  of  their 
Anions  representative. 

Anyhow  I  had  given  mortal  offence 
where  1  had  least  thought  of  offend- 
ing.    I  was  an  instance  in  my  own 
person  of  the  mistakes  which  Eng- 
lishmen seem  doomed  to  make  when 
they  meddle,  however  lightly,  with 
this  singular  people.     I  hesitated 
to  take  another  step  on  so  danger- 
ous  a  soil,  especially  as   (let  me 
drop  my  disguise,  and  acknowledge 
myself   as  the  tenant  of  the  spot 
to  which  I  described  myself  as  a 
visitor)  —  especially  as  my   lease 
was  unexpired.     I  had  another  sea- 
son before  me  in  the  scene  of  my 
delinquency ;  and  courteous  as  the 
Irish  uniformly  show  themselves  to 
fltrangers  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  they  are  credited  with 
disagreeable  tendencies  when  they 
consider  themselves  injured.  It  was 
hinted  to  me  that  I   should  be  a 
brave  man  if  I  again  ventured  into 
Kerry.     The  storm  was  renewed  in 
America — files  were  forwarded  to 
me  of  the  Irish  Republic,  in  which 
I  was  denoonoed  as  a  representative 
of  the  hereditary  enemies  of  Ireland. 
And  though  I  found  a  friend  there 
—let  me  offf3r  him  my  cordial  thanks 
—himself  an  exile,  having  loved  his 


country  not  wisely,  but  too  well, 
who  could  yet  listen  patiently  to  an 
Englishman  who  loved  her  too,  but 
did  not  love  her  faults,  I  held  it 
but  prudence  to  suspend  the  prose- 
cution of  my  enterprise  till  the  sum- 
mer should  have  again  passed,  and 
we  birds  of  passage  had  migrated  to 
our  winter  homes. 

We  went  back  to  Derreen  in  spite 
of  warnings,  but  our  hearts  beat  un- 
easily as  we  approached  the  charmed 
neighbourhood.  At  Mallow,  where 
we  changed  carriages,  a  gigantic 
O'Connell  was  sternly  pacing  the 
platform.  I  felt  relieved  when  he 
passed  our  luggage  without  glancing 
at  the  address.  The  clouds  on  the 
mountain  tops  seemed  to  frown  omi- 
nously. The  first  thing  that  met  our 
eyes  at  the  hotel  where  we  stopped  to 
luncheon  was  a  denunciatoiy  para- 
graph in  a  local  paper.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  our  beautiful  home  a  canard 
reached  us  that  wo  had  been  censured, 
if  not  denounced,  at  a  neighbouring 
Catholic  chapel.  The  children  at  the 
National  School,  for  whom  in  past 
years  we  had  provided  an  occasional 
holiday  entertainment,  had  been 
forbidden,  it  was  whispered,  to  come 
near  us  any  more.  For  a  few  days 
— such  was  the  effect  of  a  guilty 
conscience — we  imagined  the  people 
were  less  polite  to  us.  The  *  Good 
evening  kindly '  of  the  peasant  com- 
ing home  from  his  work,  the  sure 
sign  of  genuine  goodwill,  seemed  less 
frequent  than  silence  or  an  inaudi- 
ble mutter.  Fewer  old  women  than 
usual  brought  their  sore  legs  to  be 
mended  or  pitied,  fewer  fannly  quar- 
rels were  brought  to  us  to  arbitrate, 
interminable  disputes  about  Hhe 
grass  of  a  cow '  or  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  will  where  a  ragged  tes- 
tator had  bequeathed  an  interest  in 
a  farm  over  which  he  had  no  more 
power  than  over  a  slice  of  the  moon. 

One  day,  so  active  is  fancy  in  the 
uneasy  atmosphere  of  Ireland,  we 
conceived  that  we  had  been  'visited.' 
On  a  misty  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
the  servants  about  the  place  had 
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gone  to  'the  dance,'  and  we  were 
alone  in  the  honse  watching  the 
alternate  play  of  fog  and  sunlight 
on  the  lake,  there  appeared  round 
the  angle  of  a  rock  on  the  gravel 
walk  before  the  windows  a  groap  of 
strangers.  Going  ont  to  enquire 
their  business,  I  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  ten  or  twelve  men,  not 
one  of  whose  faces  I  recognised.  I 
asked  what  they  wanted.  One  of 
them  said  they  were  looking  at  the 
place,  which  was  obvious  without 
their  information.  I  suggested  that 
the  grounds  were  private  —  they 
should  have  asked  leave.  He  re- 
plied, as  I  thought,  with  an  odd 
smile,  that  he  saw  no  occasion  for 
it.  And  when  I  insisted  that  there 
was  occasion,  and  that  if  he  put  it 
in  that  way  they  must  go  away,  the 
rest  looked  enquiringly  at  their 
leader,  as  if  to  ask  whether  they 
flhould  make  me  understand  prac- 
tically that  I  was  not  in  England. 
He  hesitated,  and,  after  a  pause, 
moved  off,  and  his  companions  fol- 
lowed. I  found  afterwards  thoy  were 
boys  from  beyond  the  mountains,  out 
holiday-making.  They  had  meant 
to  pic-nic  in  the  woods,  and,  looking 
on  me  as  an  interloper,  had  not 
troubled  themselves  to  remember 
my  existence.  My  alarms  were 
utterly  groundless ;  but  we  had  been 
reading  Realiti^  of  In^h  Life,  and 
our  heads  were  full  of  chima3ras. 

Something  had  been  amiss,  but 
there  was  more  smoke  than  fire. 
Our  kind  priest,  when  he  understood 
at  last  that  I  had  meant  him  no  ill, 
but  had  rather  intended  to  compli- 
ment him,  forgave  me  on  the  score  of 
'  invincible  ignorance. '  He  had 
vindicated  himself  before  the  diocese 

in  the Ghroniclej  and  could  now 

admit  that  I  was  no  worse  than  a 
stupid  John  Bull.  We  held  our 
feast  of  reconciliation,  at  which  he 
was  generously  present,  with  the 
school  children  on  the  lawn.  They 
leapt,  raced,  v^rrestled,  jumped  in 
sacks,  climbed  greasy  poles,  and  the 
rest  of  it — a  hundred  stout  little  fel- 


lows with  as  many  of  their  sisters  ; 
four  out  of  five  of  the  boys  to  grow 
up,  thanks  to  the  paternal  wisdom  of 
our  legislators,  into  citizens  o£   the 
United  States;  the  fifth   to   be    a 
Fenian  at  home;  the  girls    to    be 
mothers  of  families  on  the  Ohio    or 
the  Missouri,  where  the  Irish  race 
seems  intended  to  close  its  eyentfnl 
history  and  disappear  in  the  A^ine- 
rican  Republic. 

Quit,  then,  of  my  self-made  diffi- 
culties,  I  might  resume  my  story 
where  I  let  it  fall,  and  fill  in  with 
more    discretion  the   parts  of  my 
original  canvas  which   I  left   nn- 
touched.    Longer  acquaintance  with 
the  county,  however,  presented  other 
matters  to  me,  of  fresher,  perhaps 
more    serious,   interest.      I    prefer 
therefore  to  wander  on  in   some- 
what desultory  fashion. 

I  dropped  my  thread  on  the  eve 
of   the     sportsman's    festival — the 
day  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be 
marked    in    almanacs — on     which 
*  grouse-shooting  commences.'    The 
momentous    event   takes   place   in 
Ireland  on  the  20th  of  August.    All 
things  lag  behind  in  the  sister  coun- 
try, and  even  grouse  and  partridges 
do  not   attain   their   full   size    till 
England  and  Scotland  have  set  the 
example.     May  Ireland  in  this  de- 
partment of  her  business  lag  behind 
for  ever.     The  spoilt  voluptuary  of 
the  Northern  Moors,  whose  idea  of 
sport  is   to    stand   behind   a  turf 
bank  with  a  servant  to   load  his 
guns  for  him,   while  an  army  of 
gillies   drives  the  grouse  in  clouds 
over  his  head,  will  find  few  charms 
in  the    Kerry    mountains.     Cattle 
graze  the  lower  slopes ;   sheep  and 
goata  fatten  on  the  soflb  sweet   her- 
bage of  the  higher  ridges,  which 
snow  rarely  covers  or  frost  checks, 
and  the  warm  winds  from  the  Gulf 
Stream    keep    perennially     green. 
Each  family  in  the  valley  has   its 
right  of  pasture  on  one  or  other  of 
the  ranges  for  its  cows  or  its  flocks, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  that  watch 
them  disturb  the  solitudes  elsewhere 
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deroted  to  the  sacred  bird.  Long 
may  it  remain  so !  Long  may  it  be 
ere  Irish  landlords  follow  the  prece- 
dents of  Yorkshire  or  Sutherland- 
shire,  and  sacrifice  their  human 
tenants  to  a  surfeit  of  amusements. 
The  sportsman  that  would  fill  his  bag 
in  Kerry  must  be  prepared  to  walk 
his  twenty  miles — keep  his  head 
steady  among  crags,  where  if  he  slip 
he  may  fall  a  thousand  feet.  He 
must  miss  little — kill  his  birds  clean 
in  places  where  he  can  find  them  ; 
and  let  him  do  his  best,  if  he  spare 
the  hares  he  will  shoot  no  more  than 
he  can  carry  conveniently  on  his 
own  shoulders  for  the  supply  of  the 
larder  at  home.  He  must  be  content 
to  find  the  best  reward  of  his  toil  in 
the  exquisite  air,  in  the  most  ela- 
borate variety  of  the  most  perfect 
scenery  in  the  world — cliff,  cataract, 
and  glen — &esh- water  lake  and 
inland  sea — spirit-haunted  all  of 
them,  with  wild  tales  of  Irish  his- 
tory— ^the  monntain  jewels  set  in  the 
azure  ring  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
circles  round  three  sides  of  the 
horizon. 

Sporting  thus,  and  in  such  scenes, 
may  be  censured  by  the  moralist,  but 
it  is  still  exquisite  fooling.  I  at  least 
bave  not  outgrown  my  taste  for  it. 
I  most  dare  Mr.  Freeman's  ill  opi- 
nion, and  as  the  time  comes  round 
take  my  turn  with  the  rest. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  a  morning 
late  in  August  in  this  year  of  Grace, 
1870.  We  set  out  on  foot — myself, 
the  keeper,  and  a  second  gun,  a  guest 
trained  unhappily  in  more  luxurious 
shooting  grounds,  who  condescends 
for  once  to  waste  a  day  with  me. 
Carriages,  even  ponies,  cannot  help 
Tis  to  our  ground  over  the  broken 
tracks  we  have  to  follow.  It  is  still — 
so  still  that  the  cutter  floats  double 
at  her  moorings,  yacht  and  shadow ; 
while  here  and  there  two  lines  of  rip- 
ple, meeting  at  a  point,  show  where 
a  cormorant  is  following  slowly  a 
Hchool  of  retreating  sprats,  or  a  seal 
is  taking  his  morning's  airing.  The 
path  leads  for  half  a  mile  along  the 
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shore,  and  then  strikes  up  into  the 
valley,  which  narrows  as  we  ad- 
vance. A  deep  river,  fringed  with 
marshy  meadows,  drags  slowly 
down  the  middle  of  it  to  the  sea. 
The  lake  out  of  which  it  runs  two 
miles  up  is  scarcely  thirty  feet 
above  high- water  mark.  The 
ground  is  gradaally  sinking,  and  in  a 
little  while— a  geologist's  little  while, 
in  a  few  thousand  years  or  so — the 
precipices  which  wall  in  the  glens 
will  dip  their  bases  in  salt  water. 

The  greater  part  of  the  valley 
on  either  side  is  raised  above  reach 
of  floods ;  and  the  soil  from  its  si- 
tuation might  be  very  easily  drained, 
and  has  been  evidently  inhabited, 
and  even  thickly  inhabited,  from  a 
very  early  era.  Wild  as  is  the 
scene  at  present,  we  see  traces  as 
we  advance  of  three  distinct  eras 
of  occupation.  On  the  hill  side  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  us  is  a  cir- 
cular mound,  flat  at  the  top,  with 
steep  scarped  grassy  sides.  It  is  a 
rath — one  of  many  which  are  in  the 
neighbourhood — called  a*  fort  by 
some,  but  fort  it  could  have  never 
been — rather  a  human  rabbit  bur- 
row. Beneath  the  surface  seven  or 
eight  feet  down,  and  excavated  where 
the  soil  is  hardest,  run  a  series  of 
chambers  communicating  with  each 
other  by  holes,  barely  large  enoagh 
to  allow  the  body  to  pass  through, 
the  arches  of  both  hole  and  cham- 
ber turned  so  accurately  that  one 
would  think  some  animal  working 
by  instinct,  some  missing  link,  had 
made  them  rather  than  a  Celt  with 
a  reason  half  grown. 

Beside  the  road  stands  a  circle  of 
gray  stones  nine  or  ten  feet  high, 
raised,  doubtless,  by  the  hands  which 
burrowed  the  mounds ;  perhaps  the 
burial  spot  of  some  famous  chief,  per- 
haps a  House  of  Parliament  or  court 
of  law,  perhaps  a  temple  to  which 
ages  before  the  Deluge  honest  folks 
plodded  morning  and  evening  on 
Sundays.  Farther  on,  and  lately 
exposed  by  the  abrasion  of  the  peat 
which  had  covered  and  protected  it. 
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is  a  broad  slab  of  old  red  sandstone 
ground  smooth  by  glacier  action 
and  scored  over  with  circles  some- 
thing like  a  genealogical  tree.  They 
are  of  all  sizes,  and  disposed  in  all 
yarieties  of  pattern.  Sometimes 
the  rings  are  concentric,  two  or  even 
three  lying  one  within  the  others. 
Sometimes  single  rings,  large  and 
small,  are  clustered  into  groups. 
These,  too,  are  a  mystery.  Was  the 
stone  the  starry  map  of  some  Druid 
astronomer  ?  Was  it  a  rude  astro- 
labe— were  the  circles  magical  signs 
— and  did  here  stand  the  chair  of  jus- 
tice of  some  Brehon,  half  rogue,  half 
sage,  that  sat  in  judgment  there  on 
the  quarrels  of  the  glen  ?  Even  the 
rashest  antiquarians  forbear  their 
conjectures.  We  know  only  that 
we  are  among  the  remains  of  a  race 
which  lies  far  away  beyond  the 
horizon  of  history. 

Below  us,  among  some  trees  at  the 
side  of  a  watercourse,  are  the  frag- 
ments of  a  ruined  building  more  mo- 
dem infinitely  than  the  monuments 
which  I  have  just  described,  for  it 
is  composed  of  bricks,  genuine  burnt 
clay,  and  mortar.  Yet  it  is  still  old. 
It  has  been  standing  certainly  not 
less  than  two  centuries.  Looked  at 
closer,  it  will  explain  how  these  val- 
leys and  mountain  sides,  clothed  not 
so  long  agOi  as  wo  can  see  by  the 
stumps  protruding  from  the  ground, 
with  forests  of  fir,  and  birch,  and 
yew,  assumed  their  present  aspect  of 
naked  desolation.  Sloping  away 
from  the  foot  of  the  wall  lies  a  heap  of 
what  looks  at  first  like  broken  stone, 
but  proves  on  examination  to  be  slag. 
We  have  before  us  all  that  is  left  of 
the  once  famous  smelting  furnaces 
established  by  Sir  William  Petty. 
The  founder  of  the  Lansdowne 
family  secured,  in  the  scramble 
for  Irish  land,  for  some  trifling  sum, 
the  lordship  of  this  wilderness  of 
mountains.  His  utilitarian  eye  dis- 
cerned the  wealth  that  lay  stored 
in  the  mass  of  timber.  He  shipped 
cargoes  of  ore  from  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall to   the  Kenmare  river,    and 


stripped  the  district  bare — barre  to 
the  very  bone  of  rock — ^to  melt  it  in- 
to metal.  What  harm  ?  The  ^voods 
were  hiding-places  for  wolves  and 
rapparees,  or,  worse  than  both,  for 
Jesuits  ;  and  the  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque had  not  yet  come  intobeing- 
even  in  England. 

And  there  is  a  third  record    be- 
fore us  of  an  order  of  things  wbicfa, 
though  nearer  to  us  f&r  than   the 
other  two,   has    still  vanished    as 
they  have  vanished.     Far  up    the 
mountain  sides  and  on  the  sloping 
meadows  are  ridges  which   mark 
departed  cultivation,  now  fast   re- 
lapsing into  peat.     Ditches,  too,  we 
can  see,  which  were  once  deep  and 
effective    drains,    overgrown  with 
briar  and  bush,  and  choked   with 
reeds  and  mud.     I  mentioned  in  my 
former  paper  that  these  districts, 
before    the    potato     famine,    wore 
densely  peopled.     One  house  stands 
now  where  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  there  were  four.      The  hold- 
ings attached  to  them  are  thrown 
together,    and    subdivision     under 
any   pretext    is  sternly  forbidden. 
Should    hard    times    come    again, 
there  are  thus  fewer  inhabitants  in 
danger  of  starvation,  and  those  that 
remain  are  no  longer  utterly    de- 
pendent upon  a  single  root.      They 
are   so    far    better  off  than   their 
fathers   that   they  are   above    the 
reach  of  being  overwhelmed  by  any 
sudden   calamity   like   that   which 
overtook    them    before ;     but    the 
difference   is   rather   relative    than 
absolute.      Their    farms    arc   now 
larger  than  they  care  to  cultivate, 
or  could  cultivate  if  they  wished  it, 
where  only  spado  husbandry  is  pos- 
sible.    They  till  just  so  much  soil 
as  will  provide  their  own  potatoes, 
and  keep  alive  their  cattle  through 
the  winter  and  spring.     They  make 
money  by  their  wool,  and  butter, 
and    pigs;    but     they    keep   their 
holdings  as  they  keep  their  persons, 
in  rags.     Their  fences  are  always 
broken.      Their  drains  are  filled  in. 
The  cabins  are  still  the  common 
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iLome  of  all  the  live  stock,  Imman 
and  animaL     Their  habits  are  nn- 
changed,   and    to    all     appearance 
xmchangeable.     Thej  refiise  to  ac- 
quire &  taste   for  any  cleaner  or 
better  style  of  living.      The  turf 
bog  provides  them  with  fuel,  and 
warmth  is  the  only  form  of  comfort 
which  they  value.      Thus  they  have 
no  motive  for  work  when  all  their 
wants  are  satisfied.  They  tell  you 
with  a  shrug  that  emigration  has 
trebled  the   price   of   labour,    and 
that    they   cannot    afford   to    hire 
workmen.     And   thus  everywhere 
in  the    south   cultivation    recedes 
with    the  decrease   of  population. 
The  country,  in  its  own  language, 
is  going  back  to  bog.  A  stream  at  one 
pla<%  overran  the  road.    In  times  of 
fiood  the  ford  was  impassal^Je :   the 
cause  was  simply  that  an  old  drain 
had  been  closed  by  neglect,  and  the 
water  at  the  same  time  was  drown- 
ing and   ruining   twenty   acres   of 
excellent  meadow.      The  tenant  of 
said    meadow    told    me     he    was 

going  to  apply  to    Lord  to 

build  a  bridge  at  the  ford.  The 
bridge  would  cost  sixty  pounds, 
while  five  pounds  laid  out  in  labour 
would  dry  both  road  and  fields. 
There  is  your  Kerry  farmer;  and 
kase  or  no  lease,  Land  Act  or  no  Land 
Act,  such  he  will  remain  till  he  is 
carried  away  from  the  land  of  his 
birth  and  released  from  its  enchant- 
ments. While  the  holdings  were 
small,  they  had  to  make  the  most  of 
them,  or  they  could  not  live.  But 
no  Irish  peasant  will  work  harder 
tban  necessity  obliges ;  and  if  the 
soil  is  to  be  again  adequately  tilled 
by  the  Celtic  race,  it  will  be  by  sub- 
dirision,  and  not  otherwise.  I  can 
easily  understand  the  objections  of 
the  landlords.  The  lesson  of  the  fa- 
mine L«5  too  terrible  to  be  forgotten. 
Ireland  may  become  more  and  more 
a  cattle-growing  country,  or  in  time 
Scotch  and  English  labourers  may 
be  imported*  and  the  agricultural 
sjBtem  be  revolutionised ;  but  the 
fact  remains,   that  the  valleys  in 


Kerry  would  support,  if  properly 
tilled,  at  least  twice  their  present 
population  with  ease. 

The  grouse  are  waiting  for  us, 
but  they  must  still  wait ;  we  have  a 
long  climb  .to  make  before  we  shall 
see   them.     Although  the   heather 
lies  thickest  on  the  lower  slopes, 
they  prefer  the  colder  altitudes,  and 
the  Italian  softness  of  the  climate 
down  below  does  not  agree  with 
them.     Up,  then,  we  must  mount. 
The  ranges  for  which  we  are  bound 
are  near  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea ;  and  as  the  keeper's  wind 
is  better  than  ours,  he   tells  us  a 
story  as  we  rise.     The  ascent  leads 
first  by  a  rocky  path  where   the 
river  falls  beside  us  in  a  series  of 
cascades,  the  projecting  rocks  form- 
ing cool  dripping  caves  where  ferns 
of  all  varieties,  from  the  tall  Os- 
munda  to  the  shy  EjUamey  fern 
which  hides  itself  in  the  most  se- 
questered   comers,  cluster  in   the 
transparent  gloom.   A  few  hundred 
feet  up  we  emerge   upon  a  level 
meadow  half  a  mile  wide  and  a 
mile  deep,  walled  in  by  precipices, 
with   a  solitary  farmhouse  at  the 
upper  end,  which  is  throwing  up 
its  thin   column  of  smoke  against 
the  cliff  at  its  back.    More  desolate 
spot  for  a  human  habitation  the  eye 
has  rarely  rested  on.    In  the  winter 
months  the  occupants  of  it  are  cut 
off  utterly  from  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world.     During  summer  the 
children  descend  to  the  valley  school, 
and  the  old  people  to  the  chapel  to 
mass.     From  November  to  March 
the  rain  and  wind  keep  them  pri- 
soners. 

The  river,  where  it  leaves  the 
plateau,  leaps  over  a  shelf  of  rock 
and  falls  thirty  or  forty  feet  into 
a  rocky  pool.  It  was  here,  said 
our  guide  as  we  passed  it,  that 
Kathleen  Sullivan  was  murdered. 
The  tale,  when  he  told  it,  was  as 
singular  as  it  was  wild.  The  ridge 
overhanging  the  glen  forms  ,tne 
dividing  line  between  Cork  and 
Kerry.     From  the  crest  you  look 
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on  one  side  over  the  Kenmare  river, 
on  the  other  npon  Bantry  Bay — 
*    Bcrehaven  lies  at  your  feet;  and 
about  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
English  fleet  was  anchored  there,  a 
sailor  who  by  some  means  had  be- 
come possessed  of  a  bag  of  sove- 
reigns, secured  them  in  a  belt  round 
his  waist,  deserted  from  his  ship, 
climbed  the  crags  by  a  goat  track 
where  they  are  generally  considered 
inaccessible,  aud  descended  into  this 
valley.     He  intended  to  hide  him- 
self there  till  the  pursuit  was  over, 
and  then  to  escape  to  America.     A 
criminal  flying  from  justice  is   a 
sacred    person    in    most   parts   of 
Ireland.     He  made  his  way  to  the 
farmhouse,  where  he   was  offered 
shelter  for  the  night ;  and  presum- 
ing on  his  character,  and  perhaps 
warmed  by  whisky,  he  showed  his 
host  the    treasure   which    he   had 
brought  with   him.     The   tempta- 
tion was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
The  sailor  fell  asleep  by  the  fire. 
Kathleen,  a  girl  belonging  to   the 
farm,  who  slept  in  the  loft  above, 
was    disturbed   by  a  light  which 
glimmered  through  the  chinks  in 
the   floor,  and    looking   down  she 
saw    her    master    stand  over  the 
sleeping  sailor  and  kill  him.     The 
body  was  carried  out  and  buried. 
The  man*s  presence  there  was  of 
course  unknown,  and  no   enquiry 
was  made  for  him.     The  girl,  terri- 
fied at  the  dreadful  secret  of  which 
she  had  become  the  unwilling  pos- 
sessor, did  not  venture  to   speak. 
At  last,  in  an  evil  moment  for  her- 
self, in  a  quarrel  with  her  master, 
she  let  fall  an  incautiou.s  word  from 
which  he  gathered  that  she  knew 
what  he  had  done.     One  morning 
early,  when  she  went  out  to  milk 
the  cows,  he  followed  her  to  the 
top  of  the  waterfall,  watched  his 
opportunity,   and    flung  her  over. 
She  was  killed  on  the  spot.     There 
was  an  inquest.     She  was  supposed 
to    have    fallen    accidentally,  and 
the  murderer,  whom   we  will  call 
O'Brien,  was   now   assured   of  his 


safety.     He    was    shrewd    in      liis 
generation :    quietly    and   witliout 
ostentation  he  laid  out  the  sai  101**8 
money.    He  bought  cows  and  sheep, 
he  grew  rich,  and  all  that  he  did 
prospered    with    him.     So   passed 
seventeen  years.    Kathleen  was  for- 
gotten.     The    lucky   O'Brien    -was 
the  sovereign  of  the  glen  and  t.be 
envy    of   the    neighbourhood,     till 
justice   awoke    suddenly  from     its^ 
long  sleep. 

As  Kathleen  had  seen  him  kill 
the  sailor,  so  there  had  been  an  un- 
known  witness   to  the   murder   of* 
Kathleen.     A  stranger  had  been  011 
the   mountains,    himself    after     no 
good — shearing  O'Brien's  sheep   to 
steal  the  wool.     He  had  been   oti 
the  watch  lest  he  should  be  himself 
detected,   and  from  a  crag  over- 
hanging the  fall  he  had  observed  all 
that  took  place.     He,  too,  remained 
silent,  from  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  g^ilt.     He  went  down  to  Bere- 
haven,  where  he  found  employment 
as  a  labourer  in  the  copper  mines, 
and  there  he  continued  to  work,  still 
keeping     his    secret,    till,    having^ 
grown  an  elderly  man,  he  one  day- 
fell   down  a  shaft:  he  was  badly 
hurt,  and  believing  himself  to  be 
dying,   sent  for  a  priest,   and   in 
confession  told  him  all.     The  priest 
insisted  that  he  must  make  his  de- 
claration public.    A  magistrate  took 
his  deposition  upon  oath,  and  a  war- 
rant was  issued  for  O'Brien's  arrest. 
Months  elapsed  before  it  could  be 
executed :  the   murderer  was   pro- 
tected by  the  customs  which  he  had 
himself  broken.     By  daylight  his 
cabin  commanded  all  the  approaches 
to  it ;  no  one  could   come  within 
half  a  mile  of  it  unseen ;  the  people 
in  the  valley  below  gave  him  warn- 
ing by  signals  when  danger  was 
near,  and  he  escaped  into  a  cave 
high  up   among  the  crags,   where 
he  lay  concealed  till  the  coast  was 
clear.     At  last  one  stormy  night, 
when  the  watchers  were  under  cover, 
and  sounds  were  drowned  in   the 
warring  of  the  wind  and  the  water- 
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falls,  a  party  of  police  made  their 
vray  to  his    door  and  canght  him. 
He  was  taken  to  Tralee,  was  tried, 
fouTid  guilty,  and  after  a  full  con- 
fession was  hanged.^ 

It  is  faring  with  the  grouse  as 
-with  Corporal  Trim's  story  of  *  The 
King   of  Bohemia  and  his   Seven 
Castles.'     We   cannot  get  beyond 
the  first  sentence  for  interruptions. 
No  matter,  we  are  near  the  ground 
now.  While  listening  to  the  keeper's 
tale  w^e  have  left  the  valley,  and 
ascended   gradually   by  the   sheep 
walks.     We  are  making  for  a  gap 
in  the  ridge  which  is  now  imme- 
diately above  our  heads.     The  ane- 
roid gives  us  1,700  feet  above  the 
s^a  level.     Five  minutes'  hand-and- 
foot  climbing,  up  to '  our  waists  in 
heather,  lands  us  on  the  top,  and 
we  fling  ourselves  on  the  grass  to 
recover  breath  and  wet  our  throats 
in  an  ice-cold  spring.     Even  here 
there  is  no  breeze.     The  sky  above 
us  is  cloudlessly  blue ;  the  gorges 
underneath  are  filled  with  a  trans- 
parent haze ;  behind  us  is  our  own 
harbour  of  Kilmikalloge,  with   the 
Derreen    woods  and    birch-fringed 
inlets.     We  trace  the  course  of  the 
broad  river  as  it  sweeps  away  to 
the  Atlantic,  Scarriff  towering  at 
its  mouth,  and  then  the  Skelligs, 
and  far  away  Mount  Brandon  and 
the    Dingle    range.      An    English 
jacht  is  drifting  up  with  the  tide, 
her  sails  hanging  loose  without  a 
hreath    to  fill  them.      Landwards 
Carran  Tual  has  a  veil  of  mist  upon 
it    Every  other  peak  throughout 
the  mountain  panorama  is  clear.    In 
front  the  cliffs  fall  away  to  Bantry 
Bay,  which   lies  stretched   at  our 
feet  in  summer  calm.     To  the  left  is 
Sngtr-loaf,  keeping  watch  over  the 
wrj  Glengariff.     Outside  it,  cover- 


ing Bantry  itself,  is  Whiddy  Island, 
where  the  French  fleet  came  in 
1 797  —  came,  tempted  by  Irish 
promises,  to  find  despair  and  de- 
struction. Across  the  bay  and  over 
the  hills,  and  far  as  we  can  see,  lies 
the  blue  girdle  of  the  illimitable 
ocean,  flecked  with  white  spots  of 
sails,  or  crossed  by  lines  of  smoke 
where  an  In  man  or  a  Cunarder  is 
forming  a  floating  bridge  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  World. 

We  have  now  no  more  climbing 
for  the  day ;  we  can  walk  along  the 
high  level  till,  if  we  please,  we 
make  the  circuit  of  our  bounds. 
At  any  rate,  we  shall  pass  round 
the  head  of  the  great  valley  and 
descend  ten  miles  distant.  My 
companion  looks  in  dismay  at  the 
wilderness  of  rocks,  and  exclaims 
that  he  would  as  soon  expect  to 
meet  a  tiger  as  a  grouse  there.  He 
need  not  despair — ^ho  will  meet  a 
few,  and  that  was  as  much  as  wo 
promised  him.  The  red  grouse  of 
Kerry  differs  in  all  his  habits  from 
his  brothers  in  North  Britain.  He 
is  larger,  heavier,  and  stronger  on 
the  wing.  The  packs  break  up 
eai*ly ;  the  birds  lie  about  singly,  or 
in  twos  and  threes,  chiefly  on 
shelves  of  cliff  or  in  the  hollows 
between  the  high  hummocks,  where 
the  heather  is  thick  and  the  sheep 
least  disturb  them.  They  are  wild; 
so,  though  we  let  the  dogs  range,  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  a  point,  and 
must  walk  well  up  to  them.  When 
the  grouse  rise  their  flight  is  like 
a  blackcock's,  and  if  we  let  them 
go  we  shall  see  no  more  of  them. 
The  sheep  and  goats  have  chosen 
the  highest  ridges  to-day,  in  the 
absurd  hope  of  finding  the  air  cooler 
there.  They  are  as  active  as  deer. 
With  a  fiendish  ingenuity  they  divine 


'  I  bare  altered  the  names.  The  story  is  otherwise  true  in  all  its  parts,  and  in 
tlus  rammer  of  1870  had  a  singular  sequel.  A  man  bearing  marks  of  ill-usage  appeared 
(96  diy  at  a  cabin  near  Kenmare,  and  complained  of  haTing  been  badly  beaten.  He 
WH  tbe  son  of  the  Berehaven  miner.  Ho  had  been  in  America  since  the  trial,  and 
hidbot  newly  returned.  O'Brien's  son  had  fallen  in  with  him,  recognised  him, 
knocked  him  down  and  kicked  him,  and  had  sworn  that  if  he  saw  him  again  his  life 
ihould  pay  for  his  father's. 
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the  way  tbat  we  are  going,  and  while 
they  keep  steadily  a  few  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  us,  ahead  of  them 
we  see  a  continual  flutter  of  brown 
wings,  and  mountain  hares  by  dozens 
cantering  leisurely  away.  It  can't 
be  helped.  Sheep  are  of  mora  con- 
sequence than  sportsmen's  pleasure, 
and  meanwhile  make  the  best  of 
keepers.  If  they  prevent  the  grouse 
from  multiplying,  they  insure  them 
eflectively  against  being  killed  down. 
No  matter — we  shall  get  what  we 
want.  We  separate  that  we  may 
not  talk.  We  must  keep  our  eyes 
peeled,  as  the  Americans  say,  for  we 
know  not  where  or  when  a  bird  may 
rise.  A  right  and  left  from  my 
friend,  as  we  part,  restores  his  good 
humour.  We  press  a  gossoon  who 
is  s}ieep-watching  into  our  service 
to  carry  hares,  and  shoot  whatever 
we  come-  across.  Why  tire  the 
reader  with  particulars  ?  After  three 
hours  it  is  luncheon  time.  We  have 
five  brace  of  grouse,  half  a  dozen 
hai*es,  and  a  snipe  or  two;  and  for 
Kerry  we  have  done  respectably. 
We  fie  down  in  the  heather  beside 
a  spring  which  spouts  from  a 
rift  in  the  rock,  cold  as  if  it  ran 
out  of  a  glacier.  Our  flasks  and 
sandwich  boxes  are  emptied,  the 
dogs  lie  curled  at  our  feet,  and  we 
smoke  our  pipes  in  meditative  inert- 
ness, gazing  over  the  glorious  scene. 
Go  where  we  will  among  these  hills 
there  is  always  some  fresh  surprise. 
The  abruptness  with  which  the 
gorges  fall  ofl*  conceals  their  exist- 
ence till  we  are  close  on  them.  We 
are  sitting  now  on  the  rim  of 
Glenarm,  a  narrow  valley  scarce  a 
rifle  shot  across,  with  a  solitary 
lake  at  the  bottom  of  it  sixteen 
hundred  feet  down.  The  lake  is  a 
famous  fishing  place,  and  had  been 
the  scene  of  a  quarrel  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer,  which,  though 
happily  it  went  no  farther  than 
words,  is  extremely  characteristic 
of  the  country.  It  may  serve  to 
amuse  us  for  a  few  minutes  till  our 
pipes  are  finished. 

I  must  premise  that  in  the  south 


of  Ireland  the  priests  and  i^lie 
fisheries  go  ill  together.  For  saxrxo 
unknown  reason  the  presence  of  st 
priest  is  supposed  to  bring  ill-lack: 
both  to  net  and  rod. 

In  a  village  a  mile  below  the  l&lco 
is  a  congregation  of  Soupers — Pro- 
testant converts  so  named  by  tlio 
CathoHcs  from  the  means  said  t^o 
have  been  used  to  convince  them  of 
their  errors.     However  this  miglii; 
be,  there  is  now  a  church  there,    a> 
school,  two  dozen  or  more  usefixl 
Protestant  families,  and  an  excel- 
lent, high-spirited  young  clergyman, 
Irish  born  and  Irish  tempered,  and 
one  of  the  most  hard-working  of 
men.    In  this  wild  country  we  de- 
pend sometimes  for  our  dinners  on 
what  we  can  catch  or  shoot.     P., 
so  let  me  call  the  clergyman,  is  b, 
fisherman  after  the  Apostles'  model. 
One  day  he  had  gone  with  his  rod  to 
the    lake.     His    rival    the    priest. 
Father  T.,  an  athletic  young  giant 
well  known  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  on  another  part  of  it  on  the 
same  errand.    Some  boys  who  were 
fishing    also  passed   P.   and  com- 
plained of  bad  sport ;  and  P.,  who 
lives  in  normal  militancy  with  the 
spiritual  opposition,  observed  that 
they  could  expect  no  better  when 
there  was  a  priest  on  the  lake. 

The  boys  repeated  the  words  to 
the  father,  who  was  seen  shortly 
after  coming  up  at  a  swinging  trot. 

*  What's  that  you  said  about  me  ?' 
he  exclaimed  when  he  reached  P. 
P.  made  no  answer,  but  fished  on. 

*  What  did  you  say  about  me  ? '  re- 
iterated the  father  more  fiercely. 

*  I  never  mentioned  your  name,' 
replied  P.,  not  caring  to  turn  round. 

*  You    did ! '    rejoined    the    other. 

*  Well,  if  you  wish  to  have  it,'  said 
P.,  'I  told  them  there  was  neither 
grace  nor  luck  where  a  priest  came.' 
P.'s  head  scarcely  reached  T.'s 
shoulder.  The  father  flourished  his 
blackthorn.  *  It  is  lucky  for  you,* 
he  said,  '  that  we  are  in  a  land 
where  the  law  is  over  us,  or  I'd 
break  your  head  across.  How  dare 
you  speak  like  that  ? ' 
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*  The  law  over  us ! '  retorted  P. ; 
*well,  it  is,  and  we  must  bear  it. 
If  there  was  no  law,  I  was  brought 
up  where  I  learnt  the  use  of  my 
hands.  But,  if  it  comes  to  daring, 
how  dared  you  take  five  shillings 
last  winter  from  the  fishermen  for 
saying  mass  on  their  nets  when 
ijiey  were  after  the  herring,  and 
Toa  know  as  well  as  I  that  your 
mass  would  bring  them  neither 
bad  nor  good  ?* 

How  much  farther  the  conversa- 
tion went,  I  know  not.  The  most 
curious  part  of  the  matter  was  to 
follow.  So  far  it  might  be  thought 
each  of  the  parties  had  got  as  good 
as  be  brought,  and  neither  had 
much  to  complain  of.     P.,  however, 

sued  his   antagonist  at   the  

Sessions  for  exciting  to  commit  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  One  of  the 
magistrates,  I  was  told,  was  a 
CalboUc;  but  poor  Father  T.,  not- 
withstanding, was  condemned  in 
costs,  and  had  to  pay  ten  pounds. 

Protestant  clergy,  it  seems,  can 
Btill  have  justice  in  Ireland,  not- 
withstanding* the  disestablishment. 
We  have    loitered  long   enough 
over  our  luncheon,  and  we  must  up 
and  away.     We  still  keep  along  the 
bigh  ground  skirting  the  head  of  the 
Talley,  and  firing  an  occasional  shot. 
Our  moderate  game-bag  is  filled. 
By  four  o'clock  we  are  on  the  range 
opposite  to  that  on  which  we  as- 
cended in  the  morning,  and,  as  the 
crow  flies,  we  are  not  far  from  home. 
The  harbour  is  just  under  us,  and 
tbe  house  is  just  visible  among  the 
woods.     The   sea  breeze,   the   sea 
twn,  or  Satan,  as  the  people  call  it, 
which  always  blows  from  the  ocean 
on  summer  afternoons,  has  brought 
in  tbe  English  schooner,  which  lies 
&t  anchor  half  a  mile  from  the  boat- 
bauae.    Our  shooting  is  over.     The 
gossoon  has  taken  a  short  cut,  and 
gone  down  with   the  hares.     The 
J^eeper  prepares  to  follow  with  the 
doj^  and  bag.     We  have  ourselves 
*  choice  of  ways — either  to  accom- 
pany him  down  the  gently  sloping 
fibonlder  of  the  mountain  direct  to 


Derreen,  or  to  make  a  round  by 
another  glen  as  remarkable  as  any 
that  we  had  seen.  My  companion 
was  tired,  and  selected  to  go  with 
the  keeper.  It  still  wanted  three 
hours  of  sunset,  and  I  myself  de- 
cided for  the  glen.  Here,  again, 
the  cliffs  were  precipitous,  falling 
sheer  from  below  my  feet  to  where 
the  rocks,  which  have  been  split  off 
by  wet  and  frost,  lie  piled  in  masses 
under  the  crags.  There  was  a  sort 
of  chimney,  however,  where  it 
was  possible  to  descend  with  safety, 
and  I  had  a  special  reason  for  my 
choice  of  way.  All  the  glens  are 
inhabited  more  or  less.  In  this  one 
there  was  a  cabin,  which  I  could 
see  from  the  edge  on  which  I  was 
standing,  where  we  had  heard  the 
day  before  that  there  was  a  woman 
lying  dangerously  ill.  Her  husband 
had  applied  to  us  for  wine  or  medi- 
cine, but  though  there  has  been  a 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
thirty  years,  where,  besides  the 
three  B's,  there  are  taught  gram- 
mar, and  geography,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics,  and  natural 
history,  and  choice  specimens  of 
English  composition  in  prose  and 
verse  are  learnt  by  rote  by  pupils 
who  do  not  understand  a  word  of 
them,  simpler  matters  of  more  im- 
mediate consequence  are  forgotten. 
The  Irish  of  the  glens  do  not  yet 
distinguish  between  a  physic-bottle 
and  a  charm.  They  would  hang 
castor  oil  about  their  necks,  and  ex- 
pect as  much  result  as  if  it  was  in 
their  stomachs,  and  would  swallow 
a  paper  prescription  with  as  much 
faith  as  the  drugs  which  it  indi- 
cated. They  have  a  contempt  for 
professional  doctors,  and  unbounded 
belief  in  amateurs.  We  cannot 
escape  our  responsibilities,  but  we 
can  venture  on  nothing  without 
going  in  person  to  learn  what  is 
the  matter,  and  without  seeing  our 
instructions  obeyed  with  our  own 
eyes. 

The  cabin  to  which  I  was  going 
was  a  mile  distant  from  any  other 
habitation.     It  stood    on    a  green 
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bank  across  a  river,  and  was  only 
accessible  over  stepping-stones.  Not- 
withstanding tbe  drj  weather  the 
filth  was  ankle-deep  before  the 
door.  The  windows  were  blocked 
np  with  straw,  and  when  I  entered  I 
could  see  nothing  till  my  eyes  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  darkness. 
Gradually  I  made  out  two  or  three 
pigs,  a  spindle  half  overturned,  and 
a  plate  or  two.  Human  creatures 
there  were  none  to  be  seen,  old  or 
young,  nor  sign  of  them.  The  place 
seemed  so  entirely  deserted  that  I 
supposed  I  had  made  a  mistake. 
Grroping  round,  however,  I  found 
the  latch  of  a  second  door,  and  on 
lifting  it  found  myself  in  a  sort  of 
outhouse  more  wretched  than  many 
an  English  pigsty ;  and  there,  on  a 
vrudo  shelf  of  boards,  littered  over 
with  straw,  lay  the  woman  I  was 
in  search  of.  She  had  been  left 
perfectly  alone.  Her  pulse  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  She  had  re- 
ceived the  last  sacraments,  and 
might  have  died  at  any  moment ; 
yet  of  all  her  family  (she  had  a 
husband  and  two  grown  sons,  cer- 
tainly— whether  she  had  daughters 
I  do  not  know)  there  was  not  one 
who  cared  to  watch  by  her.  They 
were  in  good  circumstances ;  they 
had  cows  and  sheep;  they  had  a 
fair-sized  farm,  and  relatives  in 
America  who  had  helped  them  with 
money  to  stock  it.  When  she  died 
she  would  be  decently  waked.  The 
whisky  would  flow  freely ;  the  keen 
would  ring  along  the  valley  as  if  a 
thousand  hearts  were  breaking.  Yet 
the  poor  soul  could  bo  left  to  start 
upon  its  last  journey  with  no 
friendly  hand  to  soothe  the  parting 
pain,  or  loving  voice  to  whisper 
hope  and  comfort.  I  could  but  feel 
that  the  words  of  Swift,  written  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  of  Ireland, 
were  still  as  applicable  as  ever : 
*  Whoever  travels  in  this  country, 
and  observes  the  faces,  habits,  and 
dwellings  of  the  natives,  will  hardly 
think  himself  in  a  land  where  law, 
religion,  or  common  humanity  is 
professed.' 


The    coming    in   of   a  yacht    is 
always  an  event  with  us.     It  rarely 
happens  but  there  is  some  one  om 
board  that  we  know  or  know  aboixt>. 
At  least  they  will  have  heard   of 
Derreen,  and  will  wish  to   see  it>  ; 
and  living  as  we  do  at  the  end  of* 
all  things,  the  sight  of  fresh  faces 
is  specially  welcome.     On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  we  were  more  than, 
usually  fortunate.     The  owner,  Mr. 

,  was   a  distant  acquaintance. 

He  had  an  American  gentleman  on 
board  who  was  fresh  from  Grave- 
lotte,  who  had  stood  on  that  bloody 
field  beside  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  had  been  obliged,  in  leaving  it, 
to  pick  his  way  for  half  a  mile  as 
he  walked,  lest  he  should  tread  upon 
the  mangled  bodies  of  men.  We 
have  supped  full  of  horrors  since 
that  day.  Death  and  destruction 
have  become  our  common  food. 
They  have  lost  the  dreadful  charm 
of  novelty,  and  we  turn  sick  and 
weary  from  the  monotonous  tale. 
Here,  at  least,  we  need  have  no 
more  of  it.  There  was,  besides,  a 
person  whose  name  I  had  often 
heard — Mr.  C.  F., — an  Irish  land- 
lord, whose  stem  rule  had  made 
him  notorious  for  the  crimes  which 
he  had  provoked,  who  himself  had 
borne  a  charmed  life,  so  many  a 
ball  had  whistled  past  him  harm- 
lessly. 

We  had  a  visitor,  too,  of  our  own, 
the  Dean  of ,  the  most  accom- 
plished of  Irish  antiquaries,  long 
second  only  to  Petrie,  and  by  Petrie's 
death  succeeding  to  his  vacant  chair. 
Taking  advantage  of  our  company 
we  determined  tbe  next  day  to  open 
one  of  the  large  raths  which  I  men- 
tioned above,  that  we  might  see  if  it 
contained  any  curiosities.  Guarded 
by  superstition,  and  believed  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  good  people,  it  had 
been  left  untouched  till  thirty  years 
ago,  when  an  adventurous  ti^asure- 
seeker  was  reported  to  have  at- 
tempted an  entrance.  Attempted, 
not  succeeded.  An  old  man  in  the 
neighbourhood  told  us,  that  being 
then  a  rash  youth  he  had  himself 
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taken  part  in  the  adventure.  They 
had  penetrated  into  the  first  cham- 
ber, where  thej  had  fonnd  a  broken 
qnem  ;  their  way  had  then  been 
stopped  by  an  iron  door,  and  while 
straggling  to  force  it  they  had  been 
encountered  by  a  black  apparition 
resembling  a  man  ;  they  had  fled 
for  their  lives :  one  of  them  (there 
were  three)  had  broken  his  leg,  a 
second  had  fallen  and  sprained  an 
ankle,  the  third  lost  three  of  his 
cows.  The  neighboarhood  was  np 
in  arms ;  it  was  feared  that  the 
whole  valley  wonld  be  mined.  The 
hole  was  instantly  filled  in,  and  the 
spectre  returned  to  his  den. 

Thirty  years  of  rationalism  had 
not  been  without  their  efiects.  There 
was  no  open  opposition  to  our  pro- 
ject, bat  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
procnring  workmen.     A  farmer  was 
foand  at  last  who  had  spent  ten 
years  in  America ;  another  offered 
himself  who  was  going  the  next 
week  to  America^  and  believed  that 
ihe  devil,  if  devil  there  were,  would 
not  follow  him  to  the  land  of  pro- 
mise;  the  Scotch  keeper  and  the 
gardener  made  two  more  ;  and  to 
work  we  went  with  pickaze   and 
crowbar.     We  were  obliged  to  be 
carefol,  for   the   mound  having  a 
supernatural  reputation   had  been 
Med  as  a  bnrying-ground  during 
the  famine.     The  bodies  lay  within 
»  few  inches  of  the  surface,  and  the 
chambers  which  we  were  in  search 
of  were  far  beneath  them :  we  sank 
oar  shaft,  however,  out  of  their  way 
at  the  extreme  edge,  on  the  traces 
of  the  treasure-seeker,   being   es- 
pecially anxious   to   find  the  iron 
^T.    The  first  thing  was  to  re- 
nwve  the  stones  which  had  been 
flung  in  to  block  up  the  entrance ; 
this  took  us   two   hours   of  hard 
"Work:  at  length  eight  feet  down  we 
^^^iQe  on  a  hole  like  the  mouth  of  a 
fox's  earth.     Usually  the  raths  are 
%)  the  situations  of  them  having 
oeen  selected  with  a  view  to  natural 
^'^na&ge :  here  the  wet  had  pene- 
I'^ted  where  the    soil    had    been 
loosened,  and  to  enter  we  had  to 


crawl  through  deep  mud.  A  lighted 
candle  pushed  in  at  the  end  of  a 
stick  showed  that  the  air  was  fresh. 
Clusters  of  boys  were  hanging  round 
at  a  respectful  distance,  who  refused 
to  be  bribed  to  make  the  first  ven- 
ture ;  so,  disregarding  the  prayers 
and  denunciations  of  a  venerable 
old  patriarch  who  was  looking 
on  in  horror,  one  of  our  own 
party  crawled  in.  He  reported 
nothing  of  any  door  or  other  ob- 
stacle ;  there  was  a  passage  open, 
leading  he  knew  not  whither :  so  we 
procured  a  tape  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance and  guide  us  back  if  we  lost 
our  way,  and  entered  in  single  file. 
Afler  creeping  on  our  stomachs  for 
a  few  feet  in  three  inches  of  mud 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  cave  eight 
feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  and  four 
feet  and  a  half  or  five  feet  high  ;  at 
the  end  of  it  was  a  second  hole, 
through  which  we  could  barely 
squeeze  ourselves,  leading  into  a 
second  cave  like  the  first.  Beyond 
this  were  another  and  another,  seven 
in  all :  all  but  the  first  were  dry. 

The  floors  were  covered  with  the 
undisturbed  dust  of  centuries.  At 
the  far  extremity,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  opposite  edge  of  the  mound, 
was  a  rude  stone  fire-place  with 
traces  of  ashes.  There  was  no  sign 
of  any  other  opening;  and  how  a 
fire  could  have  been  lighted  in  such 
a  position  without  suflbcating  every- 
one in  the  place  there  was  nothing 
to  show.  On  the  floor  lay  the  re- 
mains of  the  last  dinner  that  had 
been  eaten  there,  a  few  mussel 
shells  and  the  bones  of  a  sheep's 
head.  That  was  all.  No  instru- 
ment of  any  kind,  of  stone,  or 
wood,  or  metal.  There  were  marks 
of  the  tools  which  had  been  used 
in  the  excavation,  but  of  the  tools 
themselves,  or  of  the  hands  in  which 
they  were  held,  not  a  trace. 

What  these  places  could  have 
been  baffles  conjecture.  They  were 
not  places  of  concealment,  for  the 
situations  of  all  of  them  are  pur- 
posely  conspicuous ;  as  little  could 
they  have  been  forts,  for  it  was  but 
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to  stop  the  earths  and  eveiy  crea- 
ture inside  mnst  have  been  stifled. 
The  Dean  tells  ns  that,  like  the 
present  one,  they  are  nniformly 
empty.  Once,  only,  a  rude  crucifix 
was  found,  but  this  proves  little. 
In  the  days  of  persecution,  when 
supernatural  terrors  were  more  ac- 
tive than  they  are  now,  these  strange 
caves  might  have  served  as  safe 
retreats  for  hunted  priests  or  friars. 

We  came  out  as  wise  as  we  had 
gone  in,  save  that  our  imaginations 
could  indulge  no  longer  in  possible 
discoveries.  We  had  only  inflicted 
an  incurable  wound  on  the  spiritual 
temperament  of  the  valley.  The 
already  wavering  faith  in  the  super- 
natural was  confirmed  into  incre- 
dulity. We  had  made  a  way  for 
scepticism,  and  another  group  of 
pious  beliefs  was  withered. 

As  we  walked  home  I  had  a  talk 
with  Mr.  F.  He  had  earned  his  no- 
toriety by  the  scale  on  which  he  had 
forced  up  rents,  carried  out  evic- 
tions, and  brought  his  vast  pro- 
perty under  economic  and  paying 
conditions.  To  make  a  property 
pay  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Ireland  is  to  drive  off  the  inhabit- 
ants and  substitute  sheep  for  them. 
I  could  not  venture  to  touch  on  his 
personal  experience;  or  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  man  who  had  shot  his 
covers  under  a  guard  of  policemen, 
and  to  whom  to  take  a  solitary  ride 
had  been  as  dangerous  as  to  lead  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  might  have  been 
curious  to  enquire  into.  Our  con- 
versation turned  rather  on  the 
social  condition  of  these  two  islands, 
with  their  scanty  area  of  soil  and 
their  relatively  vast  population. 
Mr.  F.'s  theory  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  boldness.  The  business 
and  life  of  the  empire,  he  said,  lay 
in  the  great  cities,  where  the  wear 
and  tear  and  anxiety  of  work  be- 
came daily  more  exhausting.  Our 
overtaxed  constitutions  required  op- 
portunities of  escaping  the  stram 
close  at  hand  and  readily  available. 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  divided  into, 


on  the  one  hand,  swarming  centres 
of  industry,  densely-crowded  hives 
of  people;  and  on  the  other,  wil- 
dernesses, solitudes  of  mountain, 
and  forest,  where  the  deer  ranged 
free  as  on  the  prairies,  and  wearied 
man  could  recuperate  his  energies 
in  contact  with  primitive  nature. 
It  was  a  complete  conception,  ex- 
pressed without  flinching.  Artifi- 
cial solitudes  require  .strict  exclu- 
siveness.  Itinerant  tourist  parties 
disturb  game.  Remains  of  picnic 
parties,  fragments  of  newspapers, 
and  chicken  bones  banish  the  illu- 
sions of  the  picturesque.  The  happy- 
beings,  therefore,  who  can  command 
an  entrance  into  these  charmed  cir- 
cles must  be  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  few — less  than  one  in  a  thou- 
sand of  us — while  of  these  few 
the  brain  of  a  large  percentage  is 
never  taxed  by  a  severer  effort  than 
the  adjustment  of  a  bettingbook,  and 
their  services  to  the  community 
extend  no  further  than  the  diligent 
use  of  their  digestive  apparatus.  The 
resultant  good,  therefore,  is  slightly 
incommensurate  with  the  cost  of 
production.  Mr.  F.,  however,  was 
but  stating  nakedly  the  principle 
on  which  the  Scotch  Highlands 
have  been  now  for  some  time  ad- 
ministered. There  may  be  other 
Irish  proprietors  besides  my  com- 
panion who  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample if  they  dared.  Were  our 
colonies  brought  closer  to  us,  were 
the  enormous  area  of  fertile  soil  be- 
longing to  England  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  made  accessible  by  easy 
and  cheap  communication,  and  some 
shreds  of  our  enormous  income  ex- 
pended in  enabling  our  people  to 
spread,  something  might  be  said 
in  defence  of  Mr.  F.'s  position.  At 
all  events,  it  would  not  be  utterly 
detestable. 

Two  pieces  of  news  were  awaiting 
us  meanwhile  at  home ;  one  most 
unpleasant.  The  water-bailiff — 
water  baby,  as  our  little  boy  per- 
sisted in  calling  him — ^was  in  the 
yard  with  a  long  face  to  report  that 
our  salmon-nets  had  been   stolen. 
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Search  for  Uie  thief  had  been  fruit- 
less :  there  was  but  one  resource — 
we  must  apply  to  the  priest.     How 
do  our  sins  find  ns  out !     Among 
the  unlucky  remarks  of  mine  which 
Father  M.  had  taken  so  deeply  to 
heart,  had   been  an  intimation  in- 
tended solely  for  the  benefit  of  Eng- 
lish squires,  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
in  Ireland   set    themselves  against 
poaching.      liord  L.'s  keeper  had 
told  me  that  Father  M.  was  worth 
six  watchers  to  him.     It  was  quite 
true,  but  I  had  been  most  heedless 
in  repeating  it.     The  Father  had 
hecn    bitterly    pained;     and   now 
we  must  either  Jose  our  nets,  with 
indefinite  tronble  lying  ahead  from 
the  same  canse,  or  we  must  appeal 
to  him   to  exert  the  power  which 
I  had  accused  him    of  possessing. 
When  the  case   came  before  him 
he    considered    neither    his    own 
injuries  nor  onr  interests,  nor  any- 
thing but  the   special    welfare  of 
the   flock    committed  to  him.     A 
wrong  act  had  been  done ;  he  in- 
stantly  ordered  restitution  to  be 
made;  and  within  twenty- four  hours 
word  was  whispered  out  of  the  air 
to  the  water-bailiff,  that  if  he  looked 
in  a  particalar  spot,  at  a  particular 
hour  of  the  night,  the  nets  would 
he  found. 

The  second  and  more  agreeable 
surprise  was,  that  Lord  L.'s  agent, 
the  autocrat  of  the  South-west  of 
Kerry,  the  brilliant  son  of  the  author 
of  Irish  Bealities^  had  dropped  upon 
ns  out  of  the  clouds.    We  had  im- 
agined him  far  away  preparing  for 
hifi  impending  marriage.     He  had 
heen  obliged  to  return  to  Ireland  by 
an  intricate  lawsuit,  which  he  had 
jnst  brought  to  a  successful  issue  at 
the  assizes,  and  before  he  vanished 
again  he  had  come  to  pay  us  a  flying 
^t.  What  befell  him  on  this  occa- 
non  might  claim  a  place  in  the  next 
edition  of  his  father's  book.     For 
fear  his  modesty  might  prevent  its 
insertion,  and  hecause  the  story  is 
chancteristic  of  place  and  people, 
I  will  teU  it  for  him.     We  had  a 
neighbour  between  us  and  Kenmare 


whose  bounds  marched  with  ours, 
and  whom  for  various  reasons  there 
had  been  a  desire  at  head-quarters 

to  see  removed.     Mr. held  the 

remains  of  another  tenant's  lease, 
and  it  was  found  extremely  diflScult 
to  dispossess  him.  His  house  was 
like  the  castle  of  some  border  baron, 
patrolled  by  huge  blood-hounds  and 
wolf-hounds,  whose  deep  bay  echoed 
fearfnlly  through  the  mountains  in 
the  midnight  air.  Among  other 
weapons,  he  was  an  accomplished 
master  of  his  pen.  The  war  in  the 
Courts  was  carried  into  the  press — 
lampoons,  rightly  or  wrongly  attri- 
buted to  him,  were  posted  on  the 
walls  of  the  town — saucy,  scan- 
dalous verses  were  dispersed  through 
the  post-office.  For  two  years  and 
more  all  our  corner  of  Kerry  had  been 
agitated  by  the  quarrel.  At  length 
it  had  been  decided.  The  authori* 
ties  of  the  estate  had  won  the  battle. 
A  verdict  had  been  given  for  Lord 
L.  The  sherifi^s  officer  was  pre- 
pared to  execute  the  eviction,  and 
T.  had  come  down  to  us  partly  to 
announce  his  triumph.  We  had  a 
delightful  evening.  Never  had  we 
found  him  more  charming;  never, 
for  some  reason,  had  he  appeared 
more  satisfied  with  the  world  and 
with  himself.  We  offered  him  a 
bed ;  he  was  seventeen  miles  from 
home,  and  the  road  was  peculiarly 
lonely.  He  was  not  to  be  persuaded,, 
however:  he  had  to  return  in- 
stantly to  England  on  the  most 
interesting  of  errands.  Little 
knots  of  well-wishers  from  the 
neighbourhood  had  been  to  the 
house  to  wish  him  joy.  The  school- 
master especially,  slightly  antici- 
pating the  future,  had  prayed  '  that 
he  might  be  wafked  to  heaven  on 
the  boosom  of  his  numerous  family.' 
There  was  no  moon,  but  the  nights 
was  soft,  sultry,  and  brilliant  with 
stars.  The  car  came  round  to  the 
door  an  hour  before  midnight,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  when 
a  gossoon,  panting  for  breath  from^ 
a  long  run,  appeared  suddenly  upon 
the  gpn^vel.     He  had  come  to  beg- 
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T.,  if  he  loved  his  life,  not  to  leave 

the   house  that  night.     Mr.  

^vas  waiting  for  him  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  had  sworn  to  have  his 
life. 

It  came  out — confessed,  perhaps, 
with  a  shadow  of  reluctance — that 

T.,  who  had  to  pass  Mr. 'sgate  on 

his  way  down  to  us,  either  unahle  to 
conceal  his  exultation  in  his  triumph 
or  wishing  to  give  his  enemy  an  op- 
portunity of  encountering  him  on  his 
own  dunghill,  had  stopped  his  car, 
walked  up  to  his  house,  and  exe- 
cuted a  deliberate  parade  for  some 
minutes  outside  the  drawing-room 
windows.  The  provocation  was  too 
strong  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear. 
Had  Mr. been  at  home,  the  con- 
sequences might  have  been  consider- 
able. Happily  he  was  out,  and  T. 
had  been  gone  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  he  returned.  There  was 
an  instant  pursuit,  but  it  was  un- 
successful; and  the  indignant  gentle- 
man was  now  reported  to  be  lying 
out  on  the  top  of  the  pass  with  his 
bloodhounds,  and  no  one  knew  how 
znany  desperate  boys  besides,  to 
waylay  T.  on  his  road  home.  What 
was  to  be  done?  We,  of  course, 
insisted  that  he  must  stay  where  he 
was  ;  that  with  his  marriage  settle- 
ment signed,  and  the  day  fixed  not 
ten  days  distant,  he  had  no  right  to 
expose  himself.  If  go  he  must,  the 
water  was  open ;  we  could  send  him 
up  in  a  boat.  We  might  as  well 
have  argued  with  the  wind.  He 
said  that  if  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  frightened  off  the  road  he  could 
never  show  his  face  among  the 
gentlemen  of  Kerry  again.  He  had 
done  nothing  but  what  was  strictly 
in  harmony  with  Irish  proprieties. 

Oo  he  must,  if  there  were  fifty s 

in  the  pass  and  all  the  bloodhounds 
in  the  county.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  give  him  a  couple  of 
double-barrelled  guns,  mount  the 
Scotch  keeper  the  other  side  of  the 
car,  and  let  him  start.  They  drove 
off  into  the  darkness,  the  driver 
scarcely  able  to  keep  his  seat  for 
terror.  The  ring  of  horses'  hoofs  on 


the  hard  road  gradually  sank  and  was 
lost.  We  listened  for  shots,  but  all 
was  still.  T.  told  us  afterwards  he 
had  been  on  the  point  of  firing  to 
give  us  a  little  excitement,  but  he  re- 
collected in  time  that  it  might  bring* 
us  in  force  to  the  scene  of  action, 
and  he  forbore.     Ho  saw  nothing* 

either  of or  his  dogs.     Either 

Mr. had  been  tired  of  waiting 

— it  was  by  this  time  midnights— or 
perhaps  he  had  never  been  on  the 
hill  after  all.  Anyhow  T.  got  home 
with  colours  flying,  and  would  have 
stood  a  degree  higher  (were  eleva- 
tion possible)  in  the  estimation  of 
the  neighbourhood  for  his  bearing  in 
the  whole  transaction. 

I  have  rambled  on  incoherently, 
wishing  rather  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  constituents  of  daily  life  as  they 
present  themselves  to  an  English 
stranger  in  the  wild  parts  of  Ire- 
land than  to  tell  a  consecutive  story. 
As  I  have  observed  little  order 
hitherto,  I  shall  be  no  less  abrupt  in 
the  rest  of  what  I  have  to  say,  and 
I  shall  conclude  these  sketches  by  a 
few  words  on  the  long- vexed  Irish 
problem.  I  have  nothing  to  pro- 
pose in  the  way  of  remedial  mea- 
sures: no  measures  could  be  ex- 
pressed in  words  which  could  heal 
a  chronic  sore  as  little  now  as  ever 
disposed  to  heal.  I  speak  merely 
as  one  who  knows  something  of  Ire- 
land and  something  of  its  history. 
Lot  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  late 
concessions  to  Irish  agitation  have 
touched  as  yet  the  source  of  dis- 
loyalty. They  may  have  been  right 
in  themselves — I  do  not  question  it ; 
but  the  wound  remains,  and  will 
remain.  The  Irish,  as  a  body,  are 
disloyal  to  the  English  Crown,  and 
disloyal  they  will  continue.  The 
Church  Bill  was  the  removal  of  a 
scandal ;  the  Land  Bill  will  rescue 
the  poorer  tenants  from  the  tyranny 
of  middlemen  and  adventurers  chiefly 
of  their  own  race ;  but  the  people 
generally  regard  these  Bills,  both  of 
them,  as  extorted  from  us  by  the 
Clerkenwell  explosion.  They  do  not 
thank  us  for  them.     They  rather 
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gather  oonrage  to  despise  ns  for  onr 
fears.  Their  sympathieB  on  all  sub- 
jects are  in  antagonism  to  onrs.  If 
ire  are  entangled  in  a  war,  they  will 
rejoice  in  oar  defeat ;  and  they  will 
do  their  worst  or  their  best,  what- 
ever their  worst  or  best  may  be,  to 
forward  onr  misfortunes. 

England  had  one  great  oppor- 
tauity  of  thoroughly  assimilating 
Ireland  to  herself,  and  she  threw  it 
wilfully  away.  The  Celts,  who  had 
heen  conquered  by  the  Normans, 
recovered  their  power  and  part  of 
their  lands  when  England  was  con- 
vulsed by  the  Wars  of  the  Boses. 
The  great  Norman  families  main- 
tained themselves  by  adopting  their 
manners  and  their  cause,  and  inter- 
marrying with  their  families.  The 
Tudor  princes  bad  to  contend  with 
the  hostility  of  the  united  island, 
and  the  struggle  for  supremacy  con- 
tinned  till  it  closed  in  the  decisive 
subjngation  of  the  Irish  race  after 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  Irish 
party,  Celts  and  Catholics,  were 
totally  broken ;  their  leaders  went 
abroad  and  took  service  in  foreign 
armies ;  the  restless  spirits  were 
perennially  drafted  off  into  the  Irish 
brigade  on  the  Continent;  their  lands 
were  distributed  among  Scotch  and 
English  immigrants;  their  creed  was 
proscribed  ;  and  for  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Celts 
were  of  no  more  account  in  their 
own  island  than  the  negroes  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America  before 
emancipation.  The  penal  laws  in 
the  present  state  of  opinion  have 
become  as  execrable  as  slavery: 
they  are  mentioned  only  with  shame 
and  regret;  yet  the  essential  injustice 
in  jet  more  important  matters  with 
which  the  poorcountry  was  trampled 
npon  by  England  at  the  time  that 
they  were  in  force  was  yet  more 
execrable  than  the  penal  laws.  After 
a  hundred  and  seventy  years  of  in- 
termittent rebellion,  massacre,  and 
confasioOy  something  might  be  said 
in  favoor  of  severe  coercion.  It 
was  natural  to  seek  for  a  perpetual 
removal  of  disturbing  causes  which 


were  ineradicable  except  by  excision ; 
yet,  if  it  was  found  necessary  to  con- 
fiscate an  entire  country,  to  prohibit 
the  exercise  of  its  religion,  to  create  a 
new  proprietary,  to  sow  the  four  pro- 
vinces with  colonies  of  aliens  of  an- 
other race  and  another  creed,  the  jus- 
tification of  those  stem  measures  was 
to  be  looked  for  only  in  the  most  un- 
relaxed  exertions  to  benefit  morally 
and  materially  the  people  who  were 
BO  cruelly  held  down — to  develc^ 
their  industry,  to  teach  them  a 
purer  faith,  to  make  them  feel  that 
the  conquerors  whom  they  had  re- 
sisted so  desperately  were,  after  all, 
their  best  and  truest  friends.  At 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
a  third  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
were  Scots  and  English,  French  and 
Flemings — all  Protestants.  They 
had  nine-tenths  of  the  land ;  they 
possessed  all  the  skill,  knowledge, 
enterprise,  and  capital ;  they  weiie 
covering  the  country  with  flocks  and 
herds  ;  they  were  growing  flax  on  a 
great  scale ;  they  had  established  a 
lucrative  foreign  trade ;  they  had 
founded  manufactories  which  were 
employing  tens  of  thousands  of 
people ;  and  by  the  laws  of  natural 
expansion,  had  they  been  allowed 
to  grow,  they  would  have  absorbed 
and  provided  with  organised  occu- 
pation the  entire  nation.  They  were 
sturdy  Protestants,  as  I  said — not 
lukewarm  Anglicans  misbegotten 
out  of  compromise,  but  men  tried 
in  the  fire ;  sturdy  Calvinists,  who 
held  the  traditions  of  the  Ironsides. 
Had  such  a  race  as  these  been  al- 
lowed fair  play,  had  England  only 
abstained  from  interfering  with 
them,  it  is  absurd  to  doubt  that  the 
Celts  of  Ireland,  broken  down  as 
they  were, withoutleaders,  mere  help- 
less, ignorant  peasants,  would  have 
yielded  to  the  superior  intelligence 
and  irresistible  influence  of  their 
masters,  as  their  brothers  of  the 
same  race  yielded  in  Wales  and  the 
Highlands. 

Worried  as  England  had  so  long 
been  by  the  Irish  difficulty,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  she  would 
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have  rejoiced  at  last  to  see  the  troubles 
there  so  happilj  composed,  and 
would  have  exerted  herself  to  build 
vigorously  upon  a  foundation  which 
had  been  laid  so  fortunately  at  last. 
But  the  victory  had  been  too  com- 
plete. The  mercantile  element  in 
English  legislation — always  short- 
sighted, always  mean,  always  pre- 
ferring the  base  profits  of  indi- 
viduals, I  will  not  say  to  duty  and 
high  principle,  for  that  is  not  to 
be  expected,  but  to  patriotism 
and  national  interest — took  advan- 
tage of  Ireland's  political  weakness 
to  destroy  in  the  germ  her  promise 
of  prosperity.  English  shipowners 
took  alarm  at  the  growth  of  Irish 
commerce — English  millowners  at 
the  dimensions  of  her  woollen 
fabrics.  Possessed  as  Ireland  was 
of  cheap  labour  and  inexhaustible 
water  power,  they  found  that  she 
could  undersell  them  in  the  world's 
markets,  and  the  dread  of  diminish- 
ed profits  drove  them  mad  with 
jealousy.  The  woollen  factories 
were  nipped '  in  the  bud  by  pro- 
hibitive statutes.  The  industrial 
immigration  was  not  only  checked, 
but  twenty  thousand  skilled  Pro- 
testant artisans  already  settled  in  the 
North  moved  instantly  back  across 
the  Channel.  Driven  from  their  ma- 
nufactures, the  settlers  turned  their 
hands  to  the  growth  of  raw  material 
and  multiplied  their  sheep.  Again 
they  were  forbidden  to  export  their 
wool  to  any  country  except  England, 
and  in  England  only  to  a  few  se- 
lected ports.  These  are  but  a  few 
instances  of  the  detailed  tyranny  by 
which  Irish  industry  was  broken 
down.  The  prospects  of  Ireland 
were  deliberately  sacrificed  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  a  few  English  rich 
men,  and  the  wretched  natives 
were  forced  back  upon  their  potato 
gardens  as  their  only  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Spiritual  matters  went  the  same 
road.  If  the  Irish  Church  was  not 
oppressed  in  the  same  sense,  it  was 
oppressed  in  a  worse ;  for  the  bene- 


fices, high  and  low,  were  distributed 
as  patronage  to  make  provision  for 
persons  who  could  not  decently  be 
promoted  in  England.      The  princi- 
ple on  which  the  vacant  places  in 
the    hierarchy    were      supplied    is 
immortalised  in  the  bitter  scorn  of 
Dean  Swift.     The  English  Govern- 
ment, he   said,   nominated    highly 
proper   persons ;  but  the  reverend 
gentlemen    were    waylaid    by    the 
highwaymen  on  Hoanslow  Heath, 
who  cut  their  throats,  stole  their 
papers,  and  came  over  and  were  in- 
ducted in  their  places.    When  the 
Church  could  hold  no  more,  there 
were  the  Irish  revenues  to  fall  back 
upon.     Wretched  Ireland  was  com- 
pelled to  place  upon  its  pension  list 
every  scandalous  blackguard  who, 
in  unmentionable   or  unproducible 
ways,  had  laid  the  Court  or  Cabinet 
of  St.  James's  under  obligation. 

Thus,  hard  as  it  might  have  seemed 
to  ruin  so  fair  a  prospect,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  succeeded  in  doing 
it.       The    Protestant    immigrants 
were  driven  back  upon  the  Celts  by 
this  ingenious  variety  of  ill-usage, 
and  made  common  cause  with  them 
against  a  tyranny  which  had  grown 
intolerable  to  both.     In  spite  of  the 
Government,  their  mere    presence 
in  Ireland  had  produced  astonishing 
improvement.      They  had  ruled,  so 
far  as  their  power  extended,  justly 
and  wisely.      They  maintained  un- 
broken order  while   England  was 
convulsed  with  rebellion.    The  popu- 
lation increased  three- fold  in  ninety 
years.    The  selling  value  of  the  land 
rose  in  places  twenty  and  thirty  fold. 
Ireland  in  1782  was  still  in  essen- 
tials a  Protestant  country.      Grat- 
tan's  volunteers  were  Protestants. 
Even  the  United  Irishmen  of  1798 
were  most  of  them  Protestants ;  but 
they  had  been  driven  into  revolt  by 
England's  unendurable  folly ;    and, 
cut  off  as  they  were  from  the  source 
of  their  strength,  their  ascendency 
inevitably   declined.       The  era  of 
agitation  recommenced.     The  Celts 
raised  their  heads  again.      Their 
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relatiye  nambers  mnltiplied ;  they 
became  once  more  the  dominant 
race  of  the  island.  The  Anglo-Irish 
aathority,  established  so  hardly,  be- 
came a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
history  of  the  last  half-centaiy  has 
been  of  the  recoyery,  step  by  step, 
bj  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  the  powers  which  had 
seemed  gone  from  them  for  ever. 
The  country  has  fallen  back  into  the 
condition  in  which  William  found 
it,  and  the  families  of  the  old  blood 
inevitably  have  resumed  the  aspira- 
tions which  they  displayed  in  the 
last  Parhament  of  James. 

England  deserves  what  has  come 
npon  her ;  yet  the  two  islands  must 
remain  where  Nature  placed  them. 
They  are  tied  together  like  an  ill- 
matched  pair  between  whom  no 
divorce  is  possible.  Must  they  con- 
tinue a  thorn  in  each  other's  side 
till  Doomsday  ?  Are  the  tempera- 
ments of  the  races  so  discordant 
tiiat  the  secret  of  their  reconcilia- 
tion is  for  ever  undiscoverable  ? 

The  present  hope  is,  that  by  as- 
siduous *  justice  * — that  is,  by  con- 
ceding everything  which  the  Irish 
please  to  ask — we  shall  disarm 
their  enmity  and  convince  them  of 
onr  goodwill.  It  may  be  so.  There 
are  persons  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
tbat  the  Irish  will  be  so  moderate  in 
what  they  demand,  and  the  English 
so  liberal  in  what  they  will  grant, 
that  at  last  we  shall  fling  ourselves 
into  each  other's  arms  in  tears  of 
tnatual  forgiveness.  I  do  not  share 
that  expectation.  It  is  more  likely 
that  they  will  press  their  importu- 
liities  till  we  turn  upon  them  and 
refuse  to  yield  further.  There  will 
b?  a  struggle  once  more ;  and  eitlier 
the  emigration  to  America  will  in- 
crease in  volume  till  it  has  carried 
the  entire  race  beyond  our  reach, 
or  in  some  shape  or  other  they  will 
aszain  have  to  be  coerced  into  sub- 
niissian.  This  only  is  certain — that 
the  fortunes  of  the  two  islands 
Are  inseparably  linked.    Ireland  can 


never  be  independent  of  England, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  a  fuller  mea- 
sure of  what  is  called  freedom 
will  make  Irishmen  acquiesce  more 
graciously  in  their  forced  connection 
with  us. 

The  Irishman  has  many  faults : 
he  has  one  pre-eminent  virtue.  K 
the  master  of  the  best  pack  of  fox- 
hounds in  England  were  to  go  to  the 
kennel  and  say,  '  My  dear  hounds, 
you  have  been  kept  in  slavery — the 
finest  part  of  your  nature  has  been 
destroyed  for  want  of  your  natural 
rights — ^you  have  been  taken  out 
when  you  wished  to  stay  at  home — 
you  have  not  been  consulted  either 
about  your  victuals  or  your  lodging 
— ^you  have  been  sent  after  foxes  when 
you  would  have  preferred  hares — 
you  have  been  treated  as  if  you  were 
mere  dogs  rather  than  as  rational 
and  responsible  beings :  I  am  going 
to  alter  that — I  shall  put  before  you 
what  is  right,  but  I  shall  leave  you  to 
take  your  own  way  if  you  prefer  it^ 
and  you  shall  each  of  you  vote  every 
morning  exactly  what  you  like  to 
do  : — ^if  the  master  were  to  act 
thus,  the  fate  of  that  pack  and 
of  the  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood would  not  be  difficult  to 
predict.  It  was  an  Irishman  who, 
when  some  one  said  '  one  man  was 
as  good  as  another,'  exclaimed, 
*Ay,  and  better  too.'  He  under- 
stands himself,  if  no  one  else  under- 
stands him.  He  is  the  worst  of 
leaders,  but  the  truest  and  most 
loyal  of  followers.  In  the  past  he 
was  devoted  to  his  chiefs ;  in  the 
present  his  allegiance  is  waiting  for 
anyone  who  will  boldly  claim  it. 
Give  him  a  master,  and  he  will 
stick  by  him  through  life  and  death ; 
but  it  must  be  a  master  who  knows 
that  he  is  master  and  means  to  con- 
tinue master.  The  wildest  village 
boy  that  ever  flung  up  his  cap  for 
0*Donovan  Rossa  has  but  to  be 
caught,  laid  under  discipline,  and 
dressed  in  policeman's  uniform,  to 
be  true  as  steel. 

J.  A.  F. 
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THE   FREE-GRANT  LANDS   OP   CANADA. 
Bt  Charles  Marshall. 


IT  was  my  pleasant  fortune  to  be 
invited  by  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdo- 
nald,  the  Premier  of  Ontario,  to  join 
bim,  with  several  members  of  the 
Government,  upon  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion through  the  Muskoka  district, 
a  wide  region  of  lakes  and  streams 
and  woods  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  province  of  Ontario.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Government  was  to  see 
the  condition  of  the  roads  and 
bridges  lately  constructed  under 
their  order,  to  observe  the  suitability 
of  the  country  for  immigration, 
and  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  condition  and  wishes  of  the 
settlers.  I  had  long  been  wanting 
to  improve  my  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  life  led  in  the  backwoods, 
and  to  see  for  myself  the  kind  of 
land  given  away  without  payment 
to  the  settler.  Abundant  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  us. 

Prom  Toronto  we  proceeded  fifty- 
two  miles  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  to  Belle  E  wart,  a  small  town 
of  frame  houses  springing  up  with 
a  rapid  growth  on  the  shore  of  the 
beautiful  Lake  Simcoe.     This  dis- 
trict is  already  settled.     Along  both 
sides  of  the  railway  farmsteads  and 
villages  occur  in  quick  succession 
through    the    dense    woods,    with 
fields  bearing  a  rich  produce   de- 
spite the  unsightly  stumps  which 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  rot  away. 
This  railroad  is  to  be  carried   on 
at  once  to  Gravenhurst,  the  door 
of    the    Prec- Grant    district,    and 
subsequently,   without    any    ques- 
tion, will   proceed  north  to  Lake 
Nipissing,  to  tap  the  line  of  rails 
that  will  cross  the  continent  direct 
to  Port  Garry  and  to  the  Pacific. 
The    line    therefore    through    the 
free -grant    Muskoka    district   ap- 
pears  destined   to    be    the    direct 
channel  of  communication  for  the 
far  North- West,  and  for  the  Asia- 


tic trade,  with  the  province  of  On- 
tario, and  with  the  New  England 
States    of   the    American    Union. 
However,  we  are  concerned  at  pre- 
sent with  narrower  prospects. 

A  large  steamer  took  us,  with    a 
number  of  settlers  and  immigrants, 
and  their  multifarious   wares   and 
baggages,  across  Lake  Simcoe.    On 
the  farther  side  a  miniature  screw- 
steamer  waited  to  take  us  on  over 
the  narrow,  winding,  lovely  Lake 
Couchiching.      This    little    vessel, 
after  the  excellent  fashion  prevail- 
ing  here,  and  more  or  less  throug-h- 
out  Canada,  was  named  with    an 
Lidian  word,  Wenonah  (the  Pirst- 
Born).     Other  steamers  we  after- 
wards met  were  the  Wauburio  and 
the    Chicora.     On  this  Lake    Cou- 
chiching— the  Lake  of  Many  Winds 
— we  stopped  at  a  new-born  town, 
Orillia.     The  townships    close    by 
were  named  Rama,  Mara,  Vespra, 
and    Oro.      Beautiful    names    like 
these  everywhere  abound  :  and  the 
country  is  worthy  of  them. 

It  is  a  pleasant  indication  of  a  na- 
tural appreciation  of  the  graceful  in 
this  transplanted  English  race,  that 
sonorous  and  significant  names  are 
being  everywhere  chosen  through- 
out the  Dominion,  and  are  even 
displacing  old  names  of  a  vulgar 
sound.  A  certain  spot  on  Lake  On- 
tario—the Beautiful !  — could  not 
prosper  while  it  was  styled  York,  or 
contemptuously  Little  York:  named 
anew  Toronto,  the  Meeting-place 
of  the  Tribes,  it  has  advanced  to 
dignity,  and  importance, and  wealth, 
with  a  rapidity  scarcely  rivalled  in 
the  whole  American  continent. 
There  are  not  wanting  people  who 
say  that  Elingston,  if  better  named, 
need  not  have  sunk  to  an  insigniti. 
cance  corresponding  to  that  of  our 
old  Saxon  Kingston  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.    I  have  been  told 
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of  a  nascent  city  which,  on  heing 
called  Victnallers-Ville  by  a  vote 
of  the  inhabitants  in  gi*atefnl  me- 
mory of  some  licensed  association, 
perished  miBerably  in  the  chris- 
tening, and*  was  abandoned  by  its 
ashamed  and  horrified  inhabitants. 
I  am  sorely  tempted  to  invoke  a 
similar  fate  on  all  the  Pickwick- 
villes,  Big-Jerichos,  and  Ulysses'- 
Cities  on  this  continent. 

From  Washago  on  Lake  Con- 
chiching  to  Grravenhnrst  the  route 
passes  for  fourteen  miles  through  a 
singularly  picturesque  tract  of  sa- 
vage scenery.  Precipitous  broken 
UUs,  crowned  with  dense  pine  and 
beech,  rise  on  every  side;  abrupt 
masses  of  granite  block  the  way. 
The  ragged  road-track  plunges  vio- 
lently down  the  hill  slopes  to  a  cor- 
duroy bridge  over  the  stream  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  toils  painfully  up 
the  opposite  slope.  Within  view 
ve  frequently  pass  some  clear  lake 
as  yet  unnamed,  reflecting  the  true 
Moskoka  sky.  The  name  of  the 
district  is  another  example  of  the 
happy  choice  of  Indian  words:  it 
means  the  Land  of  Clear  Skies. 
Every  bend  in  the  road  opens  a  fresh 
prospect  of  singular  beauty;  but 
no  traveller  has  ever  come  here  in 
fioftrch  of  the  picturesque. 

1  believed  the  Minister  of  Crown 
Lands  when  he  told  me  that  an  in- 
tending settler  has  been  known  to 
stop  midway  along  this  road  with 
his  family  and  goods,  and  return 
disheartened  or  resentful.  But  the 
man  was  wrong.  Proverbially  the 
entrances  to  all  lands  of  promise 
are  difficult,  to  test  the  courage  of 
the  pilgrim,  and  prepare  him  for 
his  home  of  rest. 

Midway  on  this  road  an  odd  inci- 
dent occurred.  At  one  point,  named 
.  br  the  settler  Gribraltar  from  the 
eminently  rocky  character  of  the 
ground  he  had  chosen  for  his  home, 
ve  found  ourselves  exposed  to  a 
direct  fire  from  a  battery  of  six 
mounted  guns,  made  of  the  trunks 
of  fallen  trees.    A  defiant  soldier, 
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cut  out  in  profile,  and  rather  larger 
than  life,  kept  ceaseless  guard. 
These  precautions  were  taken  to 
overawe  a  Fenian  invasion,  should 
any  rebels  ever  be  absurd  enough  to 
advance  so  far  into  the  heart  of  the 
country. 

As  our  straggling  cavalcade  ap- 
proached the  spot,  a  brawny  High- 
lander, in  kilt  and  tartan,  sprang 
impetuously  from  rock  to  rock  to 
the  battery  height,  and  saluted  our 
arrival  wilii  several  discharges  from 
his  gun.  We  dismounted,  and 
made  our  way  to  his  log  shanty. 
The  place  presented  every  appear- 
ance of  comfort.  The  furniture 
was  old-fashioned,  but  ample.  Prints 
decorated  the  boarded  walls.  A 
small  side-room  displayed  a  library 
of  fiction,  piety,  and  history.  Mr. 
Cuthbert  had  been  settled  for  se- 
veral years  on  this  spot,  had  cleared 
a  good  deal  of  land,  and,  like  all 
the  other  settlers  with  whom  we 
talked,  was  content  with  his  rough 
but  free  life,  and  very  hopeful  of 
the  future.  We  were  presented  to 
his  wife  and  sister,  and  found  the 
ladies  equally  satisfied  with  their 
new  home. 

*  If  those  robbering  rascals  should 
ever  come  up  this  way,  gentlemen,' 
said  our  host,  *"  you  may  rely  upon 
us  up  here  to  give  a  good  account 
of  them.' 

My  friend  Mr.  Carling,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works,  informed 
him  that  a  small  brass  cannon  was 
on  its  way,  to  strengthen  his  battery. 

*I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,'  said 
Mr.  Cuthbert,  *  but  pray  don't  let  it 
be  sent  yet.  All  the  boys  about  here 
are  going  to  turn  out  to  welcome  it. 
We  mean  to  bring  it  home  in  a  pro- 
cession. The  boys  about  here  are 
much  interested  in  my  place,  gentle- 
men.' 

We  said  that  we  eould  not  have 
the  least  doubt  of  that 

The  Attorney- General,  Mr.  Sand- 
field  Macdonald,  talked  with  his 
fellow  Scot  in  Gaelic,  and  then  re- 
sumed in  English. 
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*  I  hope  you  people  abont  here  do 
not  neglect  your  religion,  though 
von  are  in  the  wilds.  Yon  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  I  trust?* 

•  I  do,*  was  the  reply.  *  I  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures — and  the  Globe ! ' 

Our  procession  made  a  sufficiently 
characteristic  appearance.  We  used 
the  ordinary  carrying  conveyances 
of  the  route.  First  came  a  roughly- 
made  waggonette,  bearing  several 
members  of  the  Government,  an 
English  clergyman,  and  one  or  two 
guests.  Then  a  stage  with  cross 
seats,  as  grand  as  may  be  seen  at 
Epping  on  popular  English  holidays. 
This  carried  some  M.P.P.*s,  several 
railway  directors,  and  the  rest  of  our 
party.  Next  followed  a  *  buggy* 
that  had  once  known  the  life  and 
fashion  of  some  large  town — ^like 
the  family  of  immigrants,  probably, 
whom  it  carried.  Then  a  road- 
waggon  of  the  simplest  construc- 
tion, of  unpainted  planks.  On  one 
of  the  cross-benches  in  this  sat  a 
fine- looking  elderly  man  with  a 
young  wife  and  a  lovely  child,  people 
of  education  proceeding  to  a  piece 
of  uncleared  land  on  which  a  log- 
hut  was  being  put  up  for  them. 
They  were  by  no  means  unhopeful 
of  their  future;  but  rougher-made 
people  were  naturally  disposed  to 
estimate  more  lightly  than  they 
could  the  probable  hardships  of  their 
new  life.  Other  vehicles  followed, 
of  any  description  that  would  go  on 
wheels  without  jolting  to  fragments 
on  the  rocks.  Men,  women,  and 
children  were  laden  with  bundles 
and  packages  of  every  size,  shape, 
and  colour.  A  baggage-cart  brought 
up  the  rear.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
fifty  or  sixty  people  were  passing  by 
this  route  every  day. 

Another  steamer  tookus  over  Lake 
Muskoka,  a  lovely  sheet  of  water 
dotted  with  islands,  with  steep  irre- 
gular banks  dense  with  forest  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  shades  of  night 
were  falling  as  we  reached  Brace- 
bridge.  The  moon  rose  above  the 
great  pine  tmes,  nnd  made  a  wide 


pathway  of  silver  across  the  da-rlc 
waters.     Near  the  landing-stage    a* 
mass  of  blazing  pine  logs  revealed 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  surroun.<i- 
ing  woods,  and  flecked  the  waters 
below  with  red  and  gold.  The  ne-ws 
of  our  visit  had  preceded  our  arri- 
val.    A  group    of  thirty  or  forty 
rough  men  welcomed  the  Attomey- 
Greneral  with  ringing  cheers.     -A. 
second  bonfire  lit  up  the  village  it>- 
self.     In  a  short  time  a  supper,  witli 
ales   and   wines,  was  prepared  for 
fifty  or  sixty  persons.  The  reeve  pre- 
sided, and  patriotic,  humorous,  ex- 
planatory, and  promissory  speeches 
were  made  up  to  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  people  wunted  roads, 
railways,  and  a  separated  township, 
and  were  willing  to  tax  themselves 
to  assist  in  getting  what  they  wanted. 
They  spoke  good  sense,  in  good  Eng- 
lish, with  a  Scotch  accent  if  with 
any;  they  showed  some  pride  in  re- 
counting what  they  had  done  within 
the  past  five  years,  and  a  great  con- 
fidence in  the  future  importance  of 
their  incipient  city. 

In  the  morning  we  could  see  that 
a  most  romantic  spot  had  been 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  little  town. 
The  narrow,  but  deep,  and  very 
lovely  Muskoka  river  winds  round 
the  place,  with  a  set  of  falls  in  full 
view,  and  another  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. Of  course  sawing-mills  were 
in  busy  operation.  At  a  bend  in  the 
stream  floated  a  quantity  of  saw-logs. 
The  log  huts,  and  wood  cottages,  and 
frame  houses  two  or  three  storeys 
high,  at  diflerent  elevations  on  the 
hilly  ground,  and  with  a  great  va- 
riety  of  outline,  presented  many  a 
view  extremely  picturesque.  All 
around  were  clearings  in  the  wood, 
and  fields  still  choked  with  stumps. 
There  were  a  number  of  stores,  and 
all  were  bustling  and  prosperous. 
Anything  conceivable,  apparently, 
was  to  be  obtained  there,  and,  as  I 
discovered,  at  bnt  a  slight  advance 
upon  Toronto  prices.  The  artisan 
here  has  his  hundred  acres  in  the 
bush.  Free  public  schools  are  opened. 
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Presbjterian,  Methodist,  and  Epi- 
ecopal  churches  are  already  formed. 
The  Ncrthem  Advocate  has  a  circu- 
lation of  I,  I  GO  a  week.  The  hotels, 
Victoria,  the  Royal,  and  the  Do- 
minion— signs  significant — at  pre- 
sent sleep  tfa«ir  superabundant  guests 
in  rows  upon  the  floors,  while  their 
accommodation  is  being  increased. 
The  emigration  agent  here  had  dis- 
posed of  60,000  acres  of  land  within 
the  post  two  months. 

Moskoka  is  but  one  of  a  series 
of  lakes  affording  a  natural  com- 
munication through  the  free-grant 
district.  Rossean,  beyond,  is  an  emi- 
nently picturesque  sheet  of  water, 
of  irregular  shape,  filled  with  islands 
krge  and  small,  with  hilly,  well- 
irooded  shores.  And  yet  perhaps 
I^ke  St.  Joseph,  still  more  north, 
may  boast  even  greater  beauty.  This 
region  is  destined  one  day  to  be 
Tisited  by  summer  tourists  as  Lakes 
George  and  Champlain  now  are  in 
New  England,  or  our  own  small 
lakes  in  Old  England.  We  bathed 
in  each  lake,  and  fished  from  canoes 
or  row-boats  lent  us  by  the  settlers. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
kndwith  a  water-frontage  is  already 
taken  up.  In  a  few  years  aJl  this 
conntry  will  be  settled  up  to  Lake 
Nipissing,  where  the  Pacific  line 
will  cross. 

The  proportion  of  cultiyable  land 
through  the  district  is  probably  50 
per  cent.     In  some  sections  it  was 
estimated  at  60   or   70  per  cent. 
Scotch  settlers  often  told  us  that  the 
most  stony  districts  were  no  worse 
than  the  parts  of  the  old  country 
they  came  from.     And  if  half  the 
extent  of  a  farm  can  be  used  for 
proposes  of  agriculture,  it  is  abun- 
dantly sufficient.     The  wooded  half 
will  snpply  the  settler  with  material 
for  his    outbuildings,    bams,    and 
fences,  and  with  the  important  ar- 
ticle of  fuel.     In  the  wildest  parts, 
too,  a  rank  grass  grows  freely  round 
the  stones,  on  which  the  cattle  feed 
well.    The  settlers  send  out  their 
fccasts  in  the  spring  into  the  bush, 


and  find  them  in  the  fall  in  excellent 
condition.  We  frequently  met  with 
cattle,  marked  and  belled,  and  al- 
ways plump  and  healthy. 

Bears  are  now  very  rarely  to  be 
met.  Moose  and  elk  are  occasionally 
stalked.  Partridge,  duck,  and  vari- 
ous small  game  are  common.  The 
lakes  and  streams  afford  an  extra- 
ordinary abundance  of  fine  trout, 
bass,  white-fish,  and  what  is  here 
called  herring. 

We  constantly  met  with  parties 
of  two  to  half  a  dozen  men  niaking 
their  way  with  guns  through  the 
woods  with  the  view  of  choosing 
settlements.  Sometimes  one  or  two 
of  these  would  be  commissioned  to 
select  lots  for  three  or  four  friends 
at  home,  who  intended  to  join  with 
them.  Some  were  Canadians,  others 
*  Old  Country  [folk ;  *  they  camped 
out  in  a  rough  way  in  the  woods,  or 
made  their  way  at  nightfall  to  a 
settler's  house,  or  a  shanty  tavern. 

I  had  the  honour  of  suggesting  a 
name  for  a  spot  that  may  possibly 
attain  to  importance  in  the  future. 
At  a  certain  point  the  waters  of  St. 
Joseph  approach  within  about  two 
hundred  yards  of  Lake  Rosseau,  a 
strip  of  sand  forming  the  division. 
Some  thirty  men  were  at  work  cut- 
ting this  through,  and  embanking 
the  channel  solidly  with  stone.  We 
encamped  here  one  night  on  a 
wooded  knoll  overlooking  the  two 
lakes.  I  took  a  lesson  with  the  axe, 
and  felled,  but  with  many  a  wasted 
stroke,  two  trees.  It  was  a  pleasant 
experience  to  stand  back  after  the 
last  just  blow,  and  see  the  tottering 
tree  sweep  down  from  among  its 
fellows  with  a  resounding  crash. 
It  was  more  difficult  to  stand  on  the 
trunk  afterwards  and  cut  it  into 
logs  by  strokes  directed  between  the 
outstretched  feet. 

Before  our  canvas  tents  blazed  a 
magnificent  fire  of  pine  logs ;  here 
we  broiled  our  fish  and  pork,  and 
cooked  our  tea.  A  recent  settler 
prayed  our  acceptance  of  the  first 
potatoes  grown  on  Lake  St.  Joseph ; 
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they  turned  out  from  our  pan  great 
flaky  snowy  balls  of  unequalled  de- 
liciousness.  Another  settler  brought 
out  from  his  pocket  a  specimen  ear 
of  Indian  com,  a  foot  long  and  ex- 
cellently ripened. 

We  ate  suppers  hearty  enough  to 
have  given  us  all  nightmare  in  any 
place  less  free  and  wild  than  this. 
Then  members  of  the  Government 
sang  patriotic  songs  with  dignity, 
and  various  backwoodsmen  and 
navvies,  attracted  to  our  camp,  sang 
songs  sentimental  and  comic.  The 
stars  were  long  out  when  we  crept 
into  our  tents,  rolled  up  ourselves  in 
buffalo  robes,  and  fell  to  sleep. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  our 
quiet  was  disturbed  by  a  wild  cry 
of  alarm.  I  started  up,  and  found 
the  place  at  my  side  vacant.  At 
the  tent  door  loomed  the  spectral 
figure  of  the  Attorney -General, 
dark  against  the  glowing  light  of 
the  camp  fire,  with  extended  arms 
and  wild  gestures.  The  cry  of  *  Fire  !* 
died  on  his  lips.  '  I  thought  the 
house  was  in  flames,'  he  said  peni- 
tently, and  quietly  crept  back. 

In  the  morning  a  great  plank  was 
procured.  In  open  block  letters  I 
inscribed  upon  it  the  name  newly 
decided  on  for  the  place.  The  plank 
was  nailed  to  a  pine  before  the  as- 
sembled party.  Then,  in  the  name 
of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Herring  solemnly  christened  the 
spot  Port  Sandfield.  We  added  our 
acclamations. 

We  visited  a  large  number  of  the 
houses  of  the  settlers,  up  to  as  far 
north  as  Parry's  Sound  on  the 
Georgian  Bay,  and  talked  with  the 
people.  In  no  single  instance  did 
we  find  anyone  disheartened  or 
faring  ill.  No  doubt  their  life  was 
hard  and  laborious,  and  somewhat 
solitary.  But  they  had  all  appa- 
rently come  to  like  it.  Every  man 
knew  his  neighbours,  and  received 
help  from  them,  giving  his  own  as- 
sistance in  turn.«We  met  atdifierent 
points  the  son  of  a  Devonshire  clergy- 


man, and  the  nephew  of  a  lord  mayor 

of  London  ;  each  confcei  "    ^    -  --  -^  -^^ 

solved  to  stay.      We  f 

number  of  Londoners  ^-v 

assisted  out  by  the  Rev.  I^ 

and  who  were  overjoye< 

expected  sight  of  the  fa 

friend.  Without  any  exc 

settlers  from  the   old   < 

pressed  their    satisfact 

change  in  their  conditi( 

clined  the   thought    of 

I    do  not   question    th; 

whole,   they  were    gett 

well  as  the  Canadians  fj 

provinces. 

Now  that  roads  and 
are  opening  communicat  J 
the  country,  the  course 
a  new  home  in  the  ba< 
by  no  means  so  arduous 
taking  as  it  may  appe 
imaginations  m  England 

The  first  thing  to  be  d 
selection  of  a  piece  of  ' 
Government  agent  for  i 
will  always  assist  intelli^ 
his  advice.  Some  old 
hotel-keeper  can  always 
for  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  x. 
a  day  to  go  out  with  a  i 
and  show  him  the  counti 
most  eligible  plots. 

The   allotment  decide ( 
secured  at  the  agent's 
settler  must  find  a  lodgi 
own  house  is  up.     But 
difficult  matter :  all  the 
neighbourly,  and  will  g 
what  accommodation  the\ 
a  small  remuneration,  for 
time  the  new  comer  rema, 
less. 

Not  far  from  the  roadN\ 
possible  near  some  stream 
the  settler  fixes  upon  the  s 
dwelling.      Then   he  strij  -■• 

shirt  sleeves,  and  falls  Uv  vigor- 
ously with  his  axe.  At  felling  two 
men  should  work  together,  fur  the 
saving  of  labour  and  for  company's 
sake.  If  the  settler  has  no  friend 
or  sturdy  son  with  him,  he  can  buy 
or  borrow  help  close  by. 
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It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  a 
good  axeman  at  work.     He  stands 

planted  feet,  with 
orobabl J  with  bare 
s  axe  alofl  against 
esty  of  the  forest 
dian  axe  is  small 
nd  looks  a  ridiea- 
ast  its  great  oppo- 
die  is  very  long, 
hape.  The  man 
^h  above  his  head ; 
clipping  down  the 
lides  the  stroke, 
the  falling  blow, 
alar  eflTort,  drives 
eep.  After  some 
roke  is  lost.  The 
th  the  gay  rhythm 
^  blows.  A  great 
)ss,  grows  on  either 
The  forest  giant 
>n  panse  and  look 
\e  again  ;  then  step 
ition  in  which  the 

alwavs  determined 

» 

irity  in  its  growth, 

in  its  position.     It 

•ment  when  it  comes 

shaking  the  earth 

\\'  e  noise  of  its  fall 

,^™^»«aB»rx    ':wi8.     The  branches 

htaCTt  id  piled  for  burning. 

n       ,  vided  into  loffs  for 

1 1  logs  are  ready,  a 
ud  all  the  neighbours 
in  raising  the  new 
*  bee  '  is  popular ; 
leasant  variety  and 
the  backwoods  life, 

0  social  propensities, 
unity  for  talk,  con- 
the  forming  of  new 
ips.  Besides,  every 
es  is    expecting  to 

1  self,  for  getting  in 
raising   a   barn,   or 

building  his  second  house.  The 
bee  in  the  backwoods  is  the  fete, 
the  dab,  the  ball,  the  town-hall,  the 
labour  convention,  of  the  whole 
community. 
Several  members  of  our  Muskoka 
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his  wheat,   ui 


party  assisted  for  a  short  time  at 
one  of  these  gatherings.  A  finer 
score  of  men  than  were  there  met 
together  it  would  be  difficult  any- 
where to  find.  Most  of  them  were 
young,  but  the  new  settler  himself, 
and  several  of  the  others,  were  well 
past  the  prime  of  life.  They  all 
worked  with  a  will,  whistling  or 
singing,  with  bits  of  talk  and  a 
frequent  joke.  At  a  neighbour's 
house,  lent  for  the  occasion,  a  long 
table  was  spread  with  pork  and 
beans,  excellent  bread,  and  strong 
tea,  for  the  noonday  meal.  It  is 
a  general  custom,  well  honoured  in 
the  observance,  not  to  ofiPer  ale  or 
strong  drinks  on  these  occasions. 
The  expense  would  be  too  great  for 
many  an  immigrant;  and  besides 
the  people  meet  together  for  hard 
work. 

I  tried  to  use  an  axe  upon  the 
new  house,  but  rather  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  men  by  my  awkward- 
ness than  to  their  assistance.  The 
Attorney-General,  however,  was 
pronounced  by  them  with  admira- 
tion '  an  old  hand.'  The  great  logs 
are  laid  on  the  beaten  earth  in  a 
square,  perhaps  of  forty  feet  by 
thirty.  By  deep  notches  the  cor- 
ners are  jointed  together.  Some 
inequalities  of  the  surface  are  re- 
moved. The  next  tier  of  selected 
tree-trunks  is  placed  on,  and  so 
jointed  as  to  make  the  ends  of  the 
side  logs  fit  between  those  of  the 
front  and  back.  The  bark  outside 
is  left  on,  and  aids  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  building.  The  inside 
throughout  is  smoothed  level.  The 
interstices  are  filled  in  with  small 
branches  and  with  clay.  The  door- 
ways and  windows  are  cut  out 
after  the  whole  wall  is  raised.  All 
this  can  be  done  in  one  day.  The 
sloping  roof,  built  of  divided  hollowed 
logs  fitted  one  in  the  other,  can  be 
put  on  by  two  men  afterwards. 

Sometimes  the  log-house  is  built 
of  two  storeys,  or  at  least  with  a 
lofb.  It  is  solid  and  comfortable, 
wind-proof  and  rain-proof,  and  will 
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last  many  jears.  The  mortised 
comers  are  often  smoothed  plain; 
the  bark  is  sometimes  cut  away  in  a 
pattern  round  the  windows.  Some 
of  these  log  dwellings  suggest  a 
model  type  for  a  gentleman's  coun- 
try residence. 

There  is  one  absolute  essential 
which  the  settler  must  procure,  and 
with  that  he  may  move  in  at  once 
to  his  new  home.  He  must  have  a 
stoYC  for  cooking,  and  for  warmth 
through  the  long  winter.  This  may 
cost  him  perhaps  twenty  doUars. 
Of  course  it  is  better  if  he  can  take 
with  him  also  bed,  boxes,  chairs,  a 
gun,  and  a  few  books.  And  if  he  has 
a  fjEimily  with  him,  he  should  take 
pork,  flour,  and  tea  to  last  him  till 
the  next  summer,  or  money  enough 
to  buy  these.  Forty  or  fifty  pounils 
will  carry  a  man  with  a  small 
family  pretty  comfortably  through 
his  first  winter  and  spring,  the 
time  of  his  chief  difficulty. 

But  a  lusty  young  man  with  a 
taste  for  roughing  it  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  commence  in  the  bush  with- 
out a  cent  in  his  pocket.  Ho  can 
get  work  enough  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival  to  pay  for  his  food.  He 
can  join  a  settler  in  clearing  his 
plot  on  condition  of  receiving  simi- 
lar assistance.  In  the  growing 
little  towns  he  can  always  earn 
some  spare  money.  If  put  to  a 
push  he  can  get  a  dollar  or  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  (45.  or  5«.)  a  day  at 
some  lumbering  works.  We  found 
such  men  who  had  come  penniless, 
and  were  now  doing  well. 

The  roof- tree  up,  the  man  pro- 
ceeds at  once  with  what  help  he 
can  to  clear  two  or  ^three  acres. 
The  best  timber  ho  can  sell,  paying 
certain  Government  dues.  The 
rest  he  burns,  with  all  the  under- 
wood. His  first  crop — wheat,  bar- 
ley, beans,  or  potatoes — will  be 
an  extraordinary  one,  unless  he  is 
bom  without  luck.  Of  grain  he 
should  get  forty  or  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  in  spite  of  the  wild  land 
being  choked  with  stumps.     Then 


he  will  lay  this  down  in  grass,  and 
proceed  to  cleaor  three  or  four  acres 
m  ore.  The  good  wife  should  have  lieir 
cows,  and  pigs,  and  multitudinoirs 
poultry.  The  settler  has  no  need  to 
seek  a  market.  The  lumbering  sh&ZL- 
ties  will  buy  of  him  at  double  prices 
everything  eatable  he  can  ojQfer. 
The  rising  industrial  centres  also 
increase  the  demand. 

In  three  or  four  years  the  Ice- 
house becomes  too  small  for  the 
settler's  increasing  family  aad 
growing  importance.  He  builds  a 
new  one  of  squai'ed  timbers,  aad 
uses  the  old  place  for  cattle  or 
horses. 

In  five  years  more  a  new  change 
is  necessary.  The  wilderness  has 
become  a  cultivated  settlement. 
The  stumps  are  rotted,  and  pulled 
out.  Save  for  the  snake-fence  his 
farm  looks  like  a  piece  of  Old  Eng- 
land.  He  has  built  great  barns,  for 
these  cost  nothing  but  the  labour. 
His  cattle  and  sheep  are  well  housed ; 
but  he  is  always  wanting  more 
room.  Once  more  he  sets  to  work 
building ;  but  by  this  time  a  town 
has  grown  up  near  him,  and  he  can 
obtain  any  kind  of  labour  he  desires. 
If  his  tastes  are  pretentious,  he 
decides  on  a  stone  residence,  with 
a  handsome  portico ;  but,  more 
probably,  he  will  build  an  elegant 
frame-house,  with  pretty  balconies 
and  a  wide  verandah. 

These  are  the  steps  of  progress  to 
be  seen  all  through  Canada.  The 
man  of  industry  and  int/elligence  is 
certain  to  achieve  independence  and 
a  good  position  for  himself  and  his 
family.  He  will  have  hardships  on 
the  way,  no  doubt.  One  well-to-do 
farmer  told  me  of  a  time  when  he 
and  his  family,  snowed  up,  were  re- 
duced to  a  diet  of  barley-meal  sea- 
soned with  rat- skins.  Another  man, 
whose  farm  is  now  surrounded  with 
frame-houses  and  villas,  told  me 
humorously  of  his  return  once  from 
market  with  a  big  tin  pot,  when, 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
he  searched  about  on  his  own  farm 
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for  hours  for  His  shanty  in  vain,  and 
at  length  slept  on  the  ground  with 
his  hcttd  inside  the  pot  for  shelter. 
He  stated  that  he  had  often  passed 
a  week  on  his  clearing  without  the 
sight  of  a  human  creature,  and  at 
last  had  naarried  a  wife  to  save  him- 
self from  growing  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  old  lady  told  me  that  on  her 
marriage  she  used  to  drive  to  niar- 
ket  in  the  winter  on  the  smooth 
snow  roads  in  a  hogshead  for  her 
carriage. 

*  It  was  just  as  good  driving  as  in 
a  sleigh/  said  she;  *  but  my  daughter 
would  not  think  so,  I  guess.' 

*  I  should  be  afraid  of  tipping  out, 
mamma/  was  the  answer. 

'  And  what  harm  ?  You  could 
get  in  again,'  the  old  lady  rejoined. 
'Bat  the  girls  think  themselves 
quite  young  ladies  now-a-days.' 

I  confess  I  thought  this  myself 
of  the  blooming,  blushing  girl  who 
sat  by. 

In  some  instances  considerable 
difficulty  is  found  in  obtaining  suit- 
able instruction  for  the  children. 
The  settlers,  however,  as  a  rule,  are 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  first  public  enter- 
prise in  a  new  settlement  is  usually 
the  building  of  a  school- house.  The 
Educational  Department,  alive  to 
the  importance  of  providing  instruc- 
tion in  the  new  districts,  always 
assists  liberally  in  meeting  the  ex- 
penses and  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 
Theuse  of  the  school-house  is  allowed 
to  the  various  denominations  for  re- 
ligious purposes  on  the  Sunday. 

At  Port  Carling,  a  small  cluster 
of  huts  in  Muskoka,  we  found  a 
school  of  twenty-two  children  in  the 
upper  storey  of  ageneral  store.  Many 
of  the  children  were  bonnetless ; 
some  had  bare  feet ;  but  they  were 
all  strong  and  healthy-looking,  and 
seemed  fairly  intelligent.  The  copy- 
books and  the  reading  were  very 
creditable. 

*What  is  the  meaning  of  that 
word  you  have  just  read  "stum- 
bling"?' we  asked. 


'  It  is  half-falling,  sir/  replied  the 
boy  after  a  moment's  pause. 

On  the  whole  there  does  not  ap- 
pear the  least  doubt  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  hard-working 
people  at  home  would  find  their 
position  greatly  improved  on  these 
free- grant  settlements.  It  was  our 
general  conviction  that  new  comers 
ju.st  out  from  the  old  country  did 
quite  as  well  here  as  Canadians  from 
the  settled  districts.  If  a  man  is 
healthy  and  strong,  and  means  to 
work,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  here, 
and  everything  to  hope. 

The  regulations  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant  are  very  simple.  To  an 
unmarried  man  one  hundred  acres 
is  the  quantity  freely  given,  but  he 
is  permitted  to  purchase  an  addi- 
tional hundred  acres  at  the  nominal 
rate  of  50  cents  or  28.  per  acre. 
The  head  of  a  family  is  allowed  two 
hundred  acres,  with  an  additional 
hundred  acres  for  every  boy  and  girl 
over  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  has 
also  the  privilege  of  buying  a  limited 
quantity  in  addition  if  he  desires  it 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  acre.  The 
land  is  absolutely  given,  free  of  all 
charges ;  but  always,  and  solely,  on 
condition  of  fulfilling  the  'settle- 
ment duties.'  These  are  to  clear  at 
least  fifteen  acres  out  of  every  hun- 
dred within  a  term  of  five  years,  and 
to  build  a  dwelling-house  on  the 
property  of  certain  moderate  dimen- 
sions. These  conditions  fulfilled, 
and  they  are  not  found  burdensome, 
the  settler  receives  at  the  end  of  the 
five  years  a  patent  establishing  his 
right  to  tho  land.  He  is  then  at 
liberty  to  sell,  but  not  before.  The 
regulations  are  all  framed  with  the 
view  of  securing  bond  fide  settlers, 
and  not  land  speculators,  or  mere 
fellers  of  lumber. 

The  free-grant  lands  are  practi- 
cally inexhaustible.  About  twenty 
townships  are  now  open  to  settlers 
in  Muskoka ;  others  are  being  sur- 
veyed. 

The  vast  region  up  to  and  round 
Lake  Kipissing  is  being  surveyed. 
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Nine  townships  in  County  Victoria  to  run  lines  ofthe  new  narrow  gange 

and  four  in  North  Peterborongh  are  to  open  np  traffic  in  the  new  coiin- 

open  for  settlement.      These  are  in  try.     Then,  west  of  Lake  Soperior, 

Ontario.     Similar   districts  are  al-  stretches  an  enormoos  tract  of  ricli 

ready  open,  and  others  are    being  prairie  and  woodland,  destined  to 

rapidly  prepared,  in  the  lower  pro-  be  the  home  of  new  and  powerful 

vince  of  Qnebec.  States. 

In   both  provinces   the  Govern-         ImmigrationtoCanada,  whicli  for 

ments  are  engaged  in  surveying  and  Bome  years  past  has  been  rapifily 

bnilding  new  roads.     Railway  com-  increasing,  is  likely  soon  to  attain 

panics  are  finding  it  to  their  interest  extraordinary  dimensiona. 
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THE    SCHOOLMASTER    ABROAD. 
By  Dr.  M.  P.  Lindo,  of  the  Hague. 


IITHILST  strennons  efforts  are 
T7  being  made  in  all  qnartera 
at  home  for  the  improvement  of  our 
national  education,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  a  sketch  of  what  has 
already  been  done  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  wiU  not  prove  devoid  of 
interest  or  utility. 

We  offer,  in  the  first  place,  a  few 
hints  from  Holland,  where  the  sys- 
tem of  national  education  has  met 
with  the  general  approbation  of  all 
those  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  looking  into  the  matter. 

Tears   ago,     before  the    present 
laws  were  promulgated,  M.  Cousin 
wrote  a  somewhat  exaggerated  pa- 
negyric on  the  system  followed  in 
Holland ;  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
written  largely  on  the  law  on  Pri- 
mary Instruction ;  Mr.  Keenan  vi- 
sited Holland  and  corresponded  with 
his  foreign  colleagues,  the   Datch 
Government  Inspectors,  on  the  sub- 
ject; Mr.  Hume  Burnley,   during 
the  time  he   was   British  Charg6 
d' Affaires  at  the  Hague,  wrote,  with 
the  assistance   of   the   Dutch   au- 
thorities, a  lengthy  paper  on  Middle 
Class  Instruction,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Parliamentary   Blue 
Book  of  1 868  ;  and  in  that  volume, 
too,  an  excellent  translation  of  the 
law  on  Primary  Instruction  is  to  be 
found  from   the  pen  of  the  Hon. 
Hovell  Thurlow,  then  Secretary  to 
the  British  Legation. 

A  few  months  later  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.,  was  in  Holland, 
visited  the  schools,  obtained  reports 
from  the  Government  Inspectors, 
a^xd  published  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation in  various  numbers  of  the 
papers  issued  by  the  Society  for  the 
Enconragement  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce. 

Visits  to  Holland,  too,  were  paid 
by  Mr.  Jesse   Ceilings,  the  Hon. 


Secretary  of  the  National  Education 
League  at  Birmingham,  and  by  Mr. 
Butson  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation, particularly  on  middle-class 
instruction,  was  imparted  by  Baron 
Mackay,  of  the  Hague,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  National  Education 
Bills  in  the  British  Parliament. 

Something,  then,  is  known  of  the 
matter  on  which  we  intend  writing 
more  fully,  without  repeating  what 
has  already  been  stated  by  com- 
petent authorities.  Our  design  is 
rather  to  give  an  aperqu  of  the  whole 
system  as  it  works,  and  to  condense 
as  much  as  possible  in  so  doing  the 
results  of  our  many  years*  labour 
in  the  field. 

The  law  on  Primary  Instruction 
was  promulgated  in  1857.  The 
principles  on  which  it  is  based  are 
the  following:  In  every  commune 
in  the  kingdom  public  schools  for 
primary  instruction  must  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense.  If 
the  commune  is  too  poor  to  bear 
the  expenditure,  it  is  subsidised  by 
Government  and  by  the  province 
to  which  it  belongs  in  equal  shares. 

No  religious  instruction  is  al- 
lowable at  public  schools  during 
school  hours  ;  but  between  school 
hours,  or  at  other  times,  the  build- 
ings are  to  be  opened  to  the  mini- 
sters of  all  sects  for  the  benefit 
of  children  whose  parents  may 
desire  to  let  them  enjoy  religious 
instruction. 

An  article  of  the  law  forbids  the 
schoolmaster  himself  ever  to  make 
use  of  any  terms  or  to  promulgate 
any  doctrines  likely  to  hurt  the 
rehgious  feelings  of  any  of  the 
pupils  entrusted  to  his  care. 

At  the  head  of  each  school  stands 
a  master  duly  certificated,  and  the 
law  prescribes  the  number  of  quali- 
fied assistants  he  is  to  have  in  ratio 
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to  the  number  of  his  pnpils.  All  the 
teachers  are  appointed  by  the  com- 
znnne,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
district  inspector,  who  presides  and 
regulates  the  competitive  exami- 
nations of  the  head  masters,  in  the 
presence  of  the  local  boards.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  term  of  forty 
years'  service,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  the  schoolmasters  are  entitled 
to  a  Government  peoBion,  to  the 
amount  of  two-thirds  of  their  pay. 
They  can  only  be  discharged  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  district 
inspector. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  the  as- 
sistants. The  amount  of  salary  is 
fixed  by  the  commune,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  approbation  of  the  higher 
authorities,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
to  speak  anon.  The  minimum 
amount  of  salary  fixed  by  law  for  a 
head  master  or  mistress  is  in  round 
figures  40/. ;  for  an  assistant,  20Z. 
Besides  the  pay,  the  head  master 
has  a  house  and  garden,  or  a  pe- 
cuniary indemnification.  There 
are  but  very  few  schools  indeed 
where  the  salaries  are  not  higher 
than  the  minimum,  and  their  num- 
ber ifl  steadily  decreasing. 

The  law,  too,  decrees  that  at  every 
public  school  there  ^hall  be  at  least, 
besides  the  head  master,  a  pupil- 
teacher  if  there  are  75  children  at 
school,  an  assistant  if  there  are  1 00 
pupils,  and  so  on — for  every  50 
pupils  another  teacher. 

Besides  the  *  three  B's,'  the  ru- 
dimente  of  history,  geography,  na- 
tural history,  and  music  (singing) 
must  be  taught  at  all  public  schools. 

The  law,  too,  allows  elementary 
instruction  to  be  given  under  the 
denomination  of  '  extended  primary 
instruction*  in  modem  languages, 
mathematics,  agriculture,  drawing, 
gymnastics,  and  female  handiwork. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  serious 
defect  that  gymnastics  and  female 
handiwork  are  not  rendered  obli- 
gatory by  the  law.  Parsimonious 
communes  injure  their  schools  by 
neglect  of  these    very    ntecessary 


branches  of  instruction,  and  often 
cause  much  ti'ouble  in  that  respect 
to  the  higher  authorities. 

Private  schools  may  be  opened 
by    all   qualified  head  masters    or 
mistresses,    whose  assistante    must 
likewise  be  certificated.     At  these 
establishmente  religious  instraciion 
nmy  be  g^ven  or  not,  as  the  director 
of  the  school  pleases.     He  is,  too, 
quite  free  as  to  the  number  of  as* 
sistante  he  employs ;  but  his  school 
must  be  always  open  to  the  authori- 
ties, who  have  a  right  to  insist  an.  its 
containing  the  requisite   space  for 
the  pupils,  on  its    being  properly 
ventilated,   &c.       The   district  in- 
spector can  condemn  the  building, 
and  close  the  school,  if  defective  in 
these  respects ;  but,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  an  appeal  to  the  higher  au- 
thorities ;  and  this  is  the   case,  too, 
with  all  public  schools. 

The  private  schoolmaster  enjoys 
entire  liberty  with  regard  to  the 
branches  of  instruction  at  his  own 
establishment.  He  is  not  compelled 
by  law  to  teach  any  one  of  them, 
and  the  consequence  very  naturally 
is  that  many  of  these  schools  are 
greatly  inferior  to  the  public  ones, 
not  only  with  regard  to  tho  number 
of  masters  employed,  but  also  as  to 
the  amount  of  instruction  imparted. 

The  communes  may,  if  they 
please,  grant  subsidies  to  private 
schools,  but  only  subject  to  the 
proviso  that  no  reUywus  insimcti&ii 
be  given,  and  on  other  conditions 
they  may  think  proper  to  impose. 

The  population  of  the  kingdom 
amounts  in  round  numbers  to  about 
3,600,000  souls ;  and  there  were, 
according  to  the  Government  Re- 
port on  January  1,  1869,  2,590 
public  schools  for  primary  instruc- 
tion, 3,675  private  schools,  and  125 
private  schools  in  rec^eipt  of  subsi- 
dies. 

The  statistics  of  the  last  ten  yean 
have  proved  that  the  number  of 
schools  of  all  descriptions  is  steadily 
on  the  increase,  and  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  sectarians  that  public 
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edacadon  is  mining    the   private 
schools  are  utterly  unfounded. 

The  communes  may  raise  school- 
money  or  not,  as  they  please ;  but 
no  subsidy  is  granted  unless  some- 
thing, however  tHaing  the  sum  may 
he.  is  paid  by  the  scholars  for  the 
support  of  the  school.  The  children 
of  the  indigent  classes,  however, 
paj  no  school  money.  About 
:2k),ooo  children  between  six  and 
twelve  years  of  age  enjoy  free 
schooling  at  the  public  institutions, 
and  at  the  private  schools  there 
lire  about  30,000  free  scholars. 

Where  the  schooling  is  paid  for 
at  public  schools  the  rate  varies  ae- 
ccrding  to  the  class  of  the  school, 
or  the  social  condition  of  the 
parents.  For  instance,  in  all  larg<^ 
places  there  are  free  schools  for 
the  poor;  other  schools  for  the 
worlong  classes,  who  can  afibrd  to 
pay  a  trifle,  say  zd,  a  week;  and 
again  higher  class  schools  where 
the  foreign  languages  are  taught, 
and  where  the  school  money  paid 
ranges  from  iZ.  los.  up  to  3Z.  or 
4].  per  annum. 

Compulsory  schooling  does  not 
exist  in  Holland,  and  in  the  indus- 
trial and  agri(;ultural  districts  the 
niunber  of  children  g^wing  up  in 
absolute  ignorance  is  perfectly 
{rightful.  Altogether  some  20  per 
cent,  at  least  of  the  children  between 
seven  and  twelve  years  are  not  to 
be  found  at  the  schools. 

The  only  efficacious  remedy  would 
be  compulsory  education,  against 
which  serious  difficulties  exist,  in 
the  agricultural  parts  of  the  king- 
dom from  the  indigence  of  the 
kbonring  classes,  who  employ  their 
children  in  the  fields  at  the  age  of 
aeven,  or  even  earlier,  and  in  the 
manufacturing  parts  from  the  want 
of  a  law  on  child  labour.  But  pub- 
lic opinion  is  making  itself  heard 
on  the  subject,  and  the  matter  has' 
been  seriously  taken  up  by  an  Edu- 
cational League  founded  in  Holland 
last  year,  which  has,  however,  de- 
clared against  compulsory  schooling. 


Before  we  treat  of  the  very  im^ 
portant  part  assigned  to  the  higher 
authorities  in  elementary  instruc- 
tion, we  must  refer  to  an  offshoot 
of  the  primary  schools,  for  which  a 
law  is  in  course  of  preparation. 
These  are  the  infant  schools.  In 
all  the  larger  towns,  and  in  most 
of  the  prosperous  villages,  in&nt 
schools,  under  the  direction  of 
women,  are  established,  and  fre- 
quented, by  children  between  three 
and  six  years  of  age.  These  schools 
in  the  towns,  under  the  local  an- 
thorities,  are  in  inany  instances 
models  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy, 
and  have  always  excited  the 
admiration  of  those  foreigners 
by  whom  they  have  been  visited. 
The  buildings  are  large  and  airy, 
well  warmed,  and  as  neatly  arrang^ 
as  possible.  They  have,  too,  mostly 
nice  playgrounds  and  a  large  stock 
of  toys  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

No  lessons  are  given  to  the  Httle 
ones.  The  schoolmistress  tells 
stories  and  imparts  some  little  in- 
struction in  that  way ;  she  makes 
the  children  in  their  turn  repeat 
her  tale,  or  a  verse  or  two  they 
learn  by  rote ;  and  by  talking  and 
playing  alternately,  they  learn  their 
letters  and  perhaps  to  read  words  of 
one  or  two  syllables.  All  the  games 
played  are  carefidly  selected  for  the 
improvement  of  the  mental  and 
bodily  capacities  of  the  children ; 
they  are  taught  noanners  and  de- 
portment to  a  certain  extent,  and 
on  going  to  the  primary  school 
have  acquired  habits  of  cleanliness 
and  order  that  serve  in  a  great 
measure  to  simplify  the  arduous 
task  of  the  master. 

The  private  infant  schools  are 
oflen  very  defective  in  many  re- 
spects,  and  in  such  a  wretched  con- 
dition that  a  law  on  this  branch  of 
education  is  a  great  desideratum. 

The  inspection  of  all  primazy 
schools  in  Holland  is  entrusted  to 
the  following  authorities: 

I.  Local  Boards, — In  all  com- 
munes where  there  are  more  than 
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3,000  inhabitants  the  town  council 
appoints  the  members.  Where  there 
are  fewer  inhabitants,  the  burgo- 
master and  his  assessors  form  the 
local  board.  The  members  visit 
the  schools,  settle  the  order  of  the 
lessons  with  the  head  master,  ex- 
amine the  classes  at  stated  periods, 
see  to  the  wants  of  the  establish- 
ment with  regard  to  books,  maps, 
<fec.,  and  send  in  a  yearly  report  to 
the  town  council  and  the  district 
inspector  on  the  state  of  all  the 
schools  entrusted  to  th^ir  care. 
They  form,  too,  a  sort  of  council, 
to  whom  the  municipal  authorities 
apply  for  advice  on  all  educational 
matters,  such  as  raising  the  salaries, 
increasing  the  number  of  masters, 
improving  the  buildings,  and  so 
forth.  They  are  likewise  bound  to 
give  all  information  required  by  the 
inspector  of  the  province.*  The 
district  inspector  has  a  right  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  local 
board,  and  give  his  opinion  on  all 
matters  of  debate. 

2.  The  District  Inspector. — This 
functionary  is  appointed  by  the 
King.  The  post  is  considered  an 
honorary  one,  and  the  district  in- 
spector has  no  pay  at  all,  and  no- 
thing but  a  trifling  sum,  perhaps 
502.  a  year,  for  travelling  and  main- 
tenance allowances.  He  is  appointed 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  but  may 
be  reappointed  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  or  removed  previously,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  The 
position  is  influential,  and  generally 
sought  after  by  young  lawyers  or 
landholders  in  the  district  who 
wish  to  form  connections.  The 
district  inspector  has  to  visit  some 
twenty  or  more  communes,  to  in- 
spect the  schools,  to  preside  at  the 
schoolmasters*  meetings,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  municipal  authori- 
ties on  all  appointments,  <jbc.,  and  to 
send  in  his  yearly  report  to   his 


chief,  the  provincial  inspector,  and 
the  States  of  the  province.  His 
opinion  is  taken,  too,  on  all  public 
and  private  school  buildings ;  and  lie 
can  require,  subject  to  an  appeal  in 
higher  quarters,  the  dismissal  or 
suspension  of  any  schoolmaster  who 
has  misbehaved.  It  is  his  special 
duty  to  control  the  proceedings  of 
the  local  authorities,  and  to  see 
to  the  due  observance  of  all  arti- 
•cles  of  the  law.  Besides  these 
duties,  he  has,  in  his  turn,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  examiners 
for  granting  certificates  to  mus- 
ters, which  meets  twice  a  year  and 
is  presided  over  by  the  provincial 
inspector. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  salaried  officers 
of  the  district  inspectors,  who  could 
devote  their  whole  time  to  their 
office.  They  are  generally  recom- 
mended to  the  Minister  by  the  pro- 
vincial inspector  for  appointment, 
and  very  often  great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  finding  a  suitable 
person  for  the  office.  Here  and 
there  a  university  professor  has 
accepted  the  appointment,  or  some 
other  man  eminently  fitted  for  its 
requirements ;  and  where  this  is  the 
case,  the  state  of  the  district  alwavs 
improves  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
In  the  smaller  communes  great 
tact  is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
district  inspector  to  overcome  sec- 
tarian prejudice,  and  the  very  g^e- 
neral  desire  to  spend  as  little  monej- 
as  possible. 

3.  The  Provincial  Inspector  is 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  is  a 
salaried  officer.  He  represents  the 
Government  in  his  province,  and 
corresponds  on  all  matters  of  im- 
portance directly  with  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  his  chief.  The 
Minister  and  the  States  of  the  pro- 
vince take  his  opinion  on  all  educa- 
tional matters,  and  his  advice  may 


*  There  are  eleven  provinces  in  Holland ;  at  the  lioad  of  each  i«  an  inspector  for 
educational  matters,  who  has  under  him  district  inspectors:  in  the  hii^cr  prorincrs 
some  ten  or  twelve. 
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be  asked  by  all  otlicr  authorities  on 
edacational  questions.     His   corre- 
spondence vritb  the  States  is  con- 
tinnal,  as  this  body  has  to  confirm 
the  amount  of  all  salaries,  to  decide 
on  money  grants  to  the  communes, 
on  the  pensions  to  be  awarded  to 
schoolmasters,  &c.    The  States,  too, 
can  order  schools  to   be  built,  or 
additional  masters  appointed,  if  the 
communes  are  loth  to  act  up  to  the 
law,  and  all  reports,  &c.,  on  these 
and  other  educational  matters  are 
without  exception  referred  to  the 
inspector,  whose  opinion  is  almost 
always  followed. 

Every  year  a  certain  sum  is  placed 
at  the  inspector's  disposal  by  the 
GoTemment,  to  be  applied,  at  his 
discretion,  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  his  province;  and  his 
accoonts  are,  of  course,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  audit  chamber. 

The  moneys  granted  are  applied 
in  the  following  manner : 

There  are  three  Government 
training  schools  for  masters,  where 
boys  are  admitted  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  and  remain  till  eighteen, 
when  they  must  pass  the  examiua- 
tion  as  assistant  teachers  or  leave 
the  school.  There  are  also  classes 
attached  to  two  of  these  schools  for 
a<:sistants  training  as  head  masters, 
who  pass  their  examination  at  the 
age  of  twenty- three. 

In  the  towns  normal  classes  are 
established,  either  entirely  sup- 
ported by  Government  or  partly 
.subsidised  by  the  municipality :  the 
lessons  are  attended  by  male  and 
female  teachers,  sometimes  together, 
bat  mostly  at  different  hours,  ge- 
nerally in  the  evening,  in  order  to 
allow  the  pupil  and  assistant 
ttachcrs  to  attend  their  schools  in 
the  daytime. 

The  staff  of  these  normal  classes 
consists  of  the  head  masters  of  the 
schools  in  the  town,  under  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  local  boards 
and  the  district  inspector.  The 
masters  have  allowances  granted 
them   for    these    evening  lessons, 


ranging,  according  to  the  work  they 
do,  from  20Z.  to  50Z. 

In  the  villages  classes  arc  formed 
for  pupil  and  assistant  teachers,  and 
the  lessons  are  generally  given 
twice  a  week,  for  three  or  four  hours 
consecutively,  on  half-holidays,  in 
order  to  enable  the  pupils  to  come 
together  from  the  neighbouring 
villages.  Three  or  four  school- 
masters unite  (under  approbation 
of  the  provincial  inspector)  to  give 
the  lessons,  for  which  they,  too,  get 
some  trifling  remuneration  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  besides  a 
small  sum  for  books,  charts,  and 
instruments. 

The  system  works  very  well  in- 
deed. It  not  only  enables  the 
pupU  teachers  to  find  the  requisite, 
guidance  in  their  studies,  but  it 
likewise  encourages  the  head  masters 
in  village  schools  to^go  on  studying 
themselves,  and  not  to  remain  be- 
hind their  times. 

Due  attention  to  these  schools  is 
but  one  of  the  many  duties  imposed 
on  the  provincial  inspector.  He 
has  besides  to  visit  all  the  com- 
munes of  his  province — in  somo 
cases  two  bundled  in  number — and 
it  is  no  small  part  of  his  task  to 
reconcile  contending  parties  and 
put  in  his  veto  when  obstinate  mu- 
nicipal authorities  decide  on  any- 
thing wrong,  or  iTiZi  not  understand 
the  law. 

A  most  important  part  of  his 
duties  is  to  direct  and  preside  at 
the  half-yearly  examinations  for  cer- 
tificating school  masters  and  mis- 
tresses. 

The  board  consists  of  the  inspec- 
tor and  four  of  his  district  inspec- 
tors, who  appoint  such  assistants 
as  they  consider  requisite  to  aid 
them  in  their  task.  In  the  larger 
provinces  as  many  as  three  hundred 
or  more  candidates  are  examined 
in  the  various  branches  every  half- 
year.  The  subjoined  certificates 
are  granted : 

a.  Head  Master  or  Mistress,  Ac- 
quirements :    a  perfect  knowledge 
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of  their  native  language,  and  some- 
thing of  its  literature.  Arithmetic, 
comprising  equations.  History,  uni- 
voirsal,  and  of  Holland  more  in  de- 
tail. Geography,  physical,  mathe- 
matioal,  and  political.  Natural  his- 
tory and  physics.  Pedagogy  and 
mufiic. 

h,  Assieianis.  The  same  branches, 
but  to  a  less  extent. 

c.  Candidates  are  granted  sepa- 
rate certificates  for  English,  French, 
and  German,  from  and  into  which 
languages  they  must  be  able  to 
translate  correctly  and  to  speak 
them  fluently ;  for  mathematics, 
geometry  and  algebra,  for  agricul- 
ture, gymnastics,  drawing,  and  for 
female  handiwork. 

Certificates,  too,  are  given  for 
any  separate  branch  of  instiniction 
to  '  house  teachers,^  that  is  to  say,  to 
private  masters,  who  have  only  a 
right  to  give  lessons  in  the  branch 
of  instruction  specified  in  their 
certificates.  Anyone  giving  pri- 
vate or  public  instruction  without 
being  duly  certificated  is  subject  to 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  to  both  on 
repeating  the  ofience. 

In  April  and  October  1870  the 
number  of  candidates  examined 
was — 

Head  masters  .  2x6,  of  \Fhoixi  85  passed 
Head  mistresses  .27 
Assistant  masters .  304 
Assistant  mis- 
tresses .  .  j]6 
French  masters  .  117 
French  mistresses  1 1  o 
English  masters  .  23 
English  mistresses  45 
Oerman  masters  .  35 
Oennan  mistresses  35 
Mathematics  .  124 
Drawing  masters  .  44 
Drawing  mistresses     6 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  examinations  of  the 
schoolmistresses  in  all  branches 
were  much  more  favourable  in  their 
results  than  those  of  the  school- 
masters ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  give 
the  reason.  The  women  are  gene- 
rally of  a  higher  class  and  better 
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educated  than  the  men ;  in  grea  i> 
part  they  are  ladies,  the  daugh  ters 
of  officers,  clergymen,  or  underpaid 
officials,  whilst  the  majority  in  th<3 
ranks  of  the  schoolmasters  has  been. 
hitherto  recruited  from  the  inferiox- 
classes  of  society. 

Of  the  rules  observed  in   theso 
examinations  we  shall  speak  here- 
after ;  we  now  return  to  the  duties 
of  the    provincial    inspector.       At 
the  expiration  of  every  year  he  has 
to  send  in  his  report  to  the  Minister, 
containing  a  detailed  and  accurate 
account  of  what  has  been  done  in 
the   last   twelvemonth,    and    from 
these  annual  reports  of  the  eleven 
inspectors  the  Government  report 
is  compiled  and  sent  in  to  the  Cham- 
bers.    About  midsummer,  too,  all 
the  inspectors  meet  at  the  Hague, 
and   confer  with   the   Minister  on 
educational  matters  in  general. 

All  plans  and  designs  for  public 
school  buildings  are  forwarded  to 
the  provincial  inspector  for  ap- 
proval, and  no  pensions  are  grant,ed 
or  salaries  fixed  until  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  has  been  taken. 

He  has,  too,  to  correspond,  often 
at  great  length,  with  his  district 
inspectors,  and  anything  they  have 
to  do  with  the  Minister  or  the  Pro- 
vincial States  passes  through  his 
hands. 

All  educational  statistics  of  the 
province  belong  to  his  department, 
and  all  information  required  by  the 
Minister  is  naturally  demanded  of 
the  inspector. 

He  visits,  too,  the  schools,  public 
and  private,  and  is  the  unfeed 
counsellor  and  guide  of  all  school 
masters  and  mistresses  who  apply  to 
him  on  their  personal  or  scholastic 
interests. 

We  have  given  as  brief  a  sketch 
as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity  of 
the  main  features  of  the  law.  We 
proceed  to  give  some  instances  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  works,  and 
of  the  expenses  in  a  country  where 
the  rate  of  living  is  everywhere 
nearly,  and  in  some  parts  quite,  as 
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expensive  afi  in  England.     We  "will  acquaintance  with  history,  geogra- 

begin   bj    looking   into    a    public  phy,  natural  history,  and  singing, 

school  in  one  of  the  large  towns.  In  a  good  many  towns  and  smaller 

All  the  buildings  erected  since  places,  too,  the  boys  are  drilled  and 

the  introduction  of  the  law  in  1857  put  through  a  course  of  gymnastics, 

are  remarkably    well    adapted    to  whilst  the  girls  are  taught  needle* 

their  purpose.     A  school  for  four  work.     We  have  above  stated  that 

or  ^e  hundred  children,   with  a  these  branches  not  being  compul- 

Tery  good   dwelling-house  for  the  sory  by  law,  in  many  cases  great 

heskd  master,  will  cost,  at  the  Hague  difSculties  have  to  be  overcome  in 

or  Rotterdam,  from  2, 500L  to  3,000?.  getting  them  introduced.      Latterly 

some  of  the  inspectors  have  induced 

1^  alary  of  the  head  master    (say)  izol.  the  municipal  authorities  to  employ 

awiifisiatant    !        ['.'.'.    45  female  assistants  in  the  lower  classes, 

Thwe  others  at  30/ 90  ^o^     which     they     are     eminently 

Tbrec  pupil-t4»achers,  no  salary,  but  adapted — ^in  fact  much  better  than 

an  annaal  donation  of   2/.    (the  men ;    and    as    they    can    likewise 

mnimmii) 6  teach  the  girls  needlework,  wherever 

Gm  and  fuel *o  xu       i.         i_  •   ^   j  Vi        1 

Books,  maps,  and  other  school  require-  ^^^7  ^^-^^  ^eeu  appomted  they  have 

ments  for  the  tnasterB  and  scholars  30  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  school. 
Bnildieg  repairs,  &c.        .        .       .14  The  boys  and  girls  sit  together 

htaitst  on  the  building  capital  of  in  the  same  class,  but  on  separate 

iooo^.  at  5^  per  cent.  .       .       .  J150  benches,   and  the  existing  regula- 

Sum  total  per  annnm        .  535^.  ^^^?  require  for  each  pupil  an  area 

of  eighty  centimetres  and  a  volume 

For  five  hundred  children  in  a  of  air  of  four  cubic  metres.  ^  The 
htfge  town,  at  a  free  school,  the  height  of  the  schoolroom  is  gene- 
fate  of  expense  is  thus  about  rally  five  metres,  or  at  least  4*50, 
\l,  ^8.  6d,  a  head.  Where  the  and  an  excellent  system  of  ventila- 
parents  pay  some  trifling  school  rate,  tion  prevails.  Long  corridors  run 
of  course  the  expense  is  compara-  parallel  with  the  schoolrooms  for 
tivelyless.  the  cloaks,  caps,  &c.,  of  the  pupils, 

Smaller  schools  in  the  villages  and  contain  a  pump  and  other  con- 

and  other  parts  can  be  built  for  veniences. 

i.oooZ.,  or   a  little  more,  and  the         It    is  left  entirely  to  the  local 

sataries  of  the  head  masters  range  boards  and  the  head  master  to  de- 

on  an  average  from  45Z.  to  90?.  a  cide  if  the  school  shall  be  opened 

jcar.    Their  assistants  have  scarcely  or  closed   with    a   prayer,    which 

erer  less  than  30Z.  or  more  than  45  Z.  must,  however,  be  couched  in  such 

per  annum.     The  sdhool  itself,  in  terms  that  it  can  neither  hurt  the 

the  larger  towns    of  an    average  feelings  of   Roman   Catholics   nor 

hreadth  of  seven  metres  by  a  length  Israelites  among  the  pupils, 
of  twenty-scven  metres,  is  divided        Article  23  of  the  law  is  framed 

hy  ghLss    partitions,   with    sliding  in  the  following  words  : 
doore,  into  three  rooms  for  the  differ-         School  instruction,  besides  imparting  nse- 

ent  classes,  split  again  each  into  two  ful  knowledge,  shall  be  rendered  service- 

diYisions.     The  children  remain  one  *hle  to  the  development  of  the  reasoning 

year  in  each  division  ;  and  as  they  P^^"  ^  ^*1?  children,  and  their  rearing 

mm«  4^     ^1 1     X   i.1.  c     '  in  all   Christian  and  social  duties.     The 

come  to  school  at^  the   age  of  six  t,^^,^  .^all  refrain  from  teaching,  doing, 

itiey  have  six  years  instruction,  and  or  allowing  to  be  done,  anything  irreconcil- 

wave  well  grounded  in  theii' mother  able  with  the  respect  due  to  the  religious 

tongue,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  opinions  of  others, 
anthmetie,  comprising  vulgar  and         This  Article  has  proved  a  fertile 

decimal  fi*actions,   and   with  some  source  of  controversy  in  Holland. 
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The  Jewish  part  of  the  commimity 
have  openly  and  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed their  assent  to  the  Article. 
They  do  not  object  to  the  word 
'  Christian  *  virtues,  and  send  almost 
all  of  their  children  to  the  public 
schools. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  however, 
and  the  Pietist  Protestant  sects,  have 
got  up  a  cry  against  these  institu- 
tions. No  C^m^tan  virtues,  accord- 
ing to  their  decree,  can  be  taught 
at  a  school  which  they  brand  as 
'irreligious'  because  no  dogma  is 
allowed  to  be  inculcated.  They 
assert  it  to  be  mere  hypocrisy  to 
retain  the  word  in  the  article  of 
the  law,  and  to  banish  the  spirit 
from  the  school.  The  Roman 
Catholics  are  particularly  bitter 
and  vehement  in  their  attacks  on 
the  non-denominational  school,  but 
have  hitherto  met  with  no  suc- 
cess, though  they  have,  curiously 
enough,  found  numerous  allies 
among  their  bitterest  antagonists 
in .  other  respects,  the  Pietist 
Protestants. 

The  result  has  been  that  school 
legislation  has  become  in  Holland 
rather  a  political  than  a  religious 
or  a  social  question.  The  whole  of 
the  Liberal  party  are  firm  defenders 
of  the  present  system  of  non- 
denominational  public  schools.  The 
Conservatives,  always  latterly  in  a 
feeble  minority  in  the  Chambers, 
side  with  the  Pietists  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  ofifer  concessions 
in  school  matters  in  order  to  obtain 
majorities  at  elections. 

We  return  to  our  school.  Prayer 
or  no  prayer,  the  children  are  re- 
quired to  come  neatly  dressed,  and 
cleanly  to  a  degree,  to  school.  The 
glass  partitions  enable  the  head 
master,  whilst  in  one  room,  to  cast 
his  eye  from  time  to  time  over  the 
other  classes  and  see  that  all  goes 
on  regularly.  Corporal  punish- 
ment is  never  allowed,  and  any 
master  who  gives  way  to  passion  or 
impatience  in  this  respect  is  liable 
to  suspension.     Obstinate    or  idle 


pupils  are  'cornered,'  given  extra 
tasks,  or  kept  at  school  during 
playtime.  Incorrigible  offenders 
aresent  away  from  school — with  the 
concurrence  of  the  local  authori- 
ties. The  school  hours  are  g'enc- 
rally  from  9  to  1 2  and  from  2  to  4, 
except  on  Saturdays,  which  are  half- 
holidays. 

There  are,  too,  evening  schools, 
intended  for  scholars  who  have 
passed  through  the  highest  class 
and  wish  to  go  on  acquiring  know- 
ledge— and  other  schools  belongincr 
to  middle-class  instruction,  of  which 
an  account  will  bo  given  in  a  follow- 
ing paper. 

The  evening  schools  are  for  the 
most  part  scantily  attended.     Bin- 
ploy  ment  may  be  found  for  most 
boys   or  girls  above  twelve  years 
of   age,   and   the    parents    cannot 
(hitherto)  universally  be  brought 
to  understand  that  'knowledge  is 
power ' — and,  what  is  of  more  use 
to  them^  money.     To  a  great  many 
schools  now  hbraries  are  attached, 
which  work  most  usefully.     They 
are  amply  provided  with  all  sorts 
of  books  containing  useful  and  en- 
tertaining knowledge,  and  popular 
scientific  works  of  a  higher  order. 
The  volumes  are  lent  to  the  former 
or  present  pupils  of  the  schools  for 
a  week  or  a  fortnight,  as  a  sort  of 
reward  or  encouragement  for  good 
conduct,  and  the  children  are  alw^ay  s 
delighted  with  the  distinction  con- 
ferred, and  not  only  learn  to  read 
themselves  with  pleasure,  but  im- 
part in  many  cases  what  they  have 
learnt  to  their  more  ignorant  parents 
or    friends.     In    some    places   the 
children  even  pay  a  farthing  a  week 
for  the  loan  of  a  volume,  and  the 
proceeds  are  employed  for  repairs 
and  bindings.     The  school  library 
is   one  of  the  cheapest  and   best 
working  institutions  imaginable. 

The  school-hours  comprise  all 
lessons  given  in  singing,  gynmas- 
tics,  military  drill,  drawing,  and 
needlework,  and  they  are  so  divided 
that  amusement  and  mental  exer- 
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tion  alternate.  Thns  a  lesson  in 
grammar  or  arithmetic  is  followed 
bj  a  singing  lesson ;  and  thongh 
the  Dutch  are  not  what  is  called  a 
mnsical  nation,  it  is  reallj  astonish- 
ing to  hear  how  cleverly  the  cho- 
ruses are  sung,  and  to  watch  the 
children's  delight  as  soon  as  the 
music-hooks  are  taken  out  of  the 
desk.  Several  popular  composers 
have  written  collections  of  songs  for 
the  schools,  and  Dutch  words  have 
been  adapted  to  a  great  many  of 
the  popular  airs  so  well  known  in 
German  J.  The  result  is  that  a  taste 
for  good  music  is  being  gradually 
developed  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  singing  clubs  are  not  so  scarce 
as  they  used  to  be. 

Another     characteristic    of    the 
Dutch   school    is    the    instruction 
given  in  what  is  called  ^vormleer,* 
or  morphology.    No  books  are  used, 
hut  the  master  teaches  the  children 
to  see,  and  to  understand  what  they 
see  rightly.    He  draws,  for  instance, 
with  a  bit  of  chalk,  on  the  board, 
two  straight  lines,  and  makes  his 
pupils  observe  they  can  only  inter- 
sect each  other  at  one  point.     He 
shows  them   a  wooden   cube,  lets 
them  count  its  sides  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  angles,  and  so  on.     By 
degrees   more   complicated   figures 
are,  as  it  were,  dissected  for  or  by 
the  pupils ;  they  learn  to  draw  them 
very  soon,  to  make  comparisons  and 
calculations,  and  as  they  get  on  in 
arithmetic  are  oflen  found  to  have 
acquired  intuitively  some  rudimen- 
taiy  geometrical  knowledge.     For- 
merly reading    and   writing  were 
always    taught   separately;  at  the 
present  day,  in  a  great  many  schools, 
they  are  taught  simultaneously,  and 
with  the  very  best  results.      The 
choice  of  method  is,  however,  al- 
ways left  to  the  head  master :  it  is 
a  general  rule  with  the  authorities 
to  leave  him  entirely  free  in  this 
respect,  and   only  to  condemn  or 
praise  the  results  of  his  tuition. 

The  masters  themselves  with  their 
assistants   unite   in    clubs   once   a 
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month  in  the  different  districts, 
presided  over  by  the  district  in- 
spector, and  from  time  to  time 
visited  by  the  provincial  inspector. 
A  small  sum  is  annually  granted  by 
Government  for  the  library,  and  the 
members  discuss  freely  at  their 
meetings  all  educational  questions 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  the  different 
systems  or  methods  followed  by 
themselves,  and  the  interests  of 
their  pupil  teachers  and  assistants 
who  are  preparing  for  examination. 

Of  these  examinations  it  is  now 
time  to  speak  more  at  length. 

We  have  above  stated  of  what 
members  the  board  of  examiners 
is  composed.  The  method  adhered 
to,  with  slight  variations  in  the 
different  provinces,  is  as  follows: 
The  examination  for  head  masters 
lasts  two  days ;  the  candidates  are 
placed  four  together  at  a  table,  Avith 
one  or  two  members  of  the  board 
and  an  assistant  examiner,  and  the 
work  begins : 


FIBST  DAT. 


9  —  9^  A..M.  Writing. 
9}— "J    .» 


Dutch  language,  grammar, 
oral  and  in  writing. 
Whilst  onA  candidate  is 
being  questioned,  the  other 
three  write. 
11^ —  I  F.u.  A  composition.  Three  histo- 
rical or  literary  subjects  are 
given,  from  which  one  to 
be  selected  by  the  candi- 
date. 

r  —  %     „    An  hoards  rest. 

2  —  2^    „    Morphology,  oral. 

2  J —  4     „    History  (oral  and  in  writing). 


8EC0KD    DAT. 


I 

9  — lo^  A.M.  Practical  arithmetic  (sums 

and  problems), 
loj—  12      „     Theoretical  arithmetic  Toral). 
12  — 12  J  P.M.  Literature,  Butch  (oral). 
An  hour's  rest. 


»» 


tt 


fi 


II 


II 


Geography    (oral    and 

writing). 
Natural  history  (idem). 
Pedagogy  (oral). 
Music  (theory  of). 


m 


At  the  end  of  the  examination 
the  members  of  the  board  and  their 
assistants  compare  notes  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  candidates,  and  the 
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inspector  inserts  the  results  on  his 
list.  All  the  written  work  passes 
through  his  hands  and  throngh  those 
of  two  other  members  of  the  board 
before  judgment  is  given.  The 
names  of  the  candidates  are  not 
asked ;  they  are  only  numbered  until 
the  result  of  the  examination  is 
made  known.  They  are  then  called 
into  the  room  again,  their  names 
are  taken  down,  and  the  certificate 
granted  or  refused,  as  the  case  may 
be.  When  rei^sed,  the  reasons  are 
stated  at  length  by  the  inspector; 
the  written  work,  with  all  its  faults 
marked,  is  shown  to  the  candidate; 
and  he  is  invited,  as  soon  as  all  the 
examinations  are  over,  to  apply  to 
the  district  inspector  for  further 
particulars  and  for  advice  how  to 
continue  his  studies  in  ^ture. 

The  examinations  of  the  assistants 
and  for  the  foreign  languages,  &c., 
are  conducted  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  public  has  free  access  to 
them.  Only  at  the  examinations  of 
the  female  teachers,  otherwise  on 
exactly  the  same  footing,  no  stran- 
gers are  admitted. 

For  the  certificates  of  head-mas- 
ters ten  guilders  are  paid — about 
lys. ;  assistants  pay  half  that  sum; 
and  5«.  are  paid  for  branch  certi- 
ficates. These  small  sums  go  to  the 
Government,  that  bears  the  whole 
expense  of  the  examinations.  In 
the  eleven  Provinces  they  cost  the 
country  in  1 868  not  more  than  200Z. 

The  sum-total  of  the  Oovemm^nt 
expenses  for  primary  instruction 
was  in  that  year  close  upon  492,000 
guilders — about  42,0002.,  whilst  the 
communes  themselves  expended  no 
less  than  4,320,000  guilders,  or 
360,000/.  Half  of  this  latter  sum 
went  in  salaries.  New  school  build- 
ings cost  about  6o,oooZ. ;  books  and 
other  requirements  30,000^.  The 
amount  of  school  money  for  primary 
instruction  levied  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  was  about  70,000^ 

The  comparatively  small  sum  ex- 
pended by  the  Government  went 
for  about  one-third    in  subsidies; 


about  i6,ooo2.  was  spent  on  the 
training  classes  ;  the  other  expenses 
annually  recurring  are  the  salaries 
of  the  inspectors  and  other  officials^ 
pensions,  examinations,  &c. 

The  costs  of  the  private  schools 
cannot  be  calculated  with  ajiy- 
thing  like  precision,  as,  of  course, 
this  is  a  matter  solely  regarding  the 
founders  of  these  establish ments, 
and  no  indiscreet  queried  are  put  on 
that  score. 

These  private  schools  are  of 
various  descriptions.  Firstly,  free 
schools,  established  by  different  reli- 
gious sects.  They  are,  as  a  mle, 
with  regard  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
schools,  fine  buildings,  and  the  less 
said  about  the  instruction  given  the 
better.  They  are  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  who  often 
oblige  the  parents,  against  their  will, 
to  remove  their  children  from  the 
public  schools  and  to  send  them  to 
their  establishments.  Everything 
at  these  schools  is  made  subservient 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
the  children  are  taught  reading  and 
writing  in  a  mechanical  method,  hut 
with  little  development  of  their  in- 
telligence. 

The  Protestant  secfcarian  schools 
are  scarcely  ever  so  well  endowed 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  establish- 
ments. The  want  of  funds  in  many 
instances  causes  a  want  of  teaching 
power.  The  buildings  are,  in  some 
cases,  far  from  satisfactory.  A  great 
deal  of  time  is  lost  in  psalm  singing 
and  dogmatical  explanation  of  the 
Scriptures,  far  above  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  pupils,  and,  like  the 
Boman  Catholic  schools,  they  incul- 
cate a  great  deal  of  intolerance  and 
very  httle  learning. 

A  third  sort  of  private  schools  is 
of  a  higher  description :  these  aro 
either  day  or  boarding  schools,  with 
more  or  less  of  a  sectarian  tint,  ac-> 
cording  to  the  views  of  the  head- 
master. They  are  naturally  only 
considered  by  him  as  the  means  of 
getting  a  decent  livelihood,  or,  in 
the  case  of  some  fashionable  board- 
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ing  schools,  particiilarly  for  yonng 
ladies,  of  TnakiTig  a  fortune.  They 
are  fiieqaented  by  scholars  of  the 
wealthier  class,  and  are  generally 
defectiye  in  some  respect  or  other. 
For  instance,  too  much  time  is  de- 
Toted  to  the  master  or  mistress's 
&Toarite  branch  of  instruction,  or  to 
whateyer  may  happen  to  be  the 
&Bhion  of  the  day,  whilst  other 
branches  of  education  are  neg- 
lected. Thus,  in  most  girls'  schools 
the  pupils  will  be  found  far  advanced 
in  foreign  languages,  but  backward 
in  their  mother  tongue,  bad  arith- 
meticians, very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  geography,  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  natural  history, 
but  wasting  a  great  part  of  their 
time  on  flower-drawing  and  em- 
broidery. 

Private  schoolmasters  and  mis- 
tresses are  in  general  too  much 
dependent  on  the  whims  and  fancies 
of  their  patrons  to  keep  on  the  right 
path  they  would  gladly  follow  of 
their  own  firee  will.  There  are  thus 
but  very  few  really  good  private 
schools  in  Holland,  and  these  are 
almost  without  an  exception  non- 
denominational. 

The  want  of  higher  instruction 
than  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  primary 
schools  made  itself  very  painfully 
felt  a  few  years  ago;  it  has  been 
remedied  by  the  law  on  middle  class 
instruction,  promulgated  in  1863. 

As  we  have  previously  stated,  the 
educational  question  has  become  one 
of  party  politics  in  Holland,  and  the 
efforts  of  all  factions  opposed  to  the 
Liberals  are  combined  against  the 
public  non-denominationsJ  school. 
There  is,  bowever,  no  fear  of  their 
succeeding,  though  the  greatest 
vigilance  is  required  to  guard 
against  their  persevering  hostility. 
The  danger  does  not  come  so  much 
from  the  better  classes  of  society  as 
from  the  priest-ridden  lower  classes, 
who  blindly  follow  the  dictates  of 
ignorance  and  superstition. 

We  have  still  a  few  hints  to  give 
irith  regard  to  some   subjects  to 


which  experience  has  taught  us 
particular  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
at  public  schools. 

The  larger  the  school  the  better 
it  is  likely  to  turn  out  in  every  re- 
spect. There  is  greater  emulation 
among  the  teachers  themselves,  as 
well  as  among  the  pupils;  and  there 
is,  of  course,  some  saving  in  ex- 
penditure. Fuel  and  lighting  will 
cost  comparatively  less  at  a  large 
than  at  a  small  school ;  the  same 
number  of  charts,  maps,  &c.,  are 
requisite  for  the  smaller  as  for  the 
larger  establishment,  and  all  build- 
ing repairs  will  be  comparatively 
reduced.  This  is  the  case,  too,  with 
physical  and  musical  instruments, 
models  for  drawing  classes,  and  so 
forth. 

Another  very  great  advantage  is 
the  better  employment  of  the  teach- 
ing power.  Very  few  masters  in- 
deed are  to  be  found,  particularly 
among  the  clever  ones,  who  have 
not  a  decided  and  marked  predilec- 
tion for  one  or  another  branch 
of  instruction,  either  literary  or 
mathematical ;  and  in  large  schools 
an  assistant  or  head  master  can  be 
most  advantageously  employed  in 
the  work  he  prefers.  This  is  im- 
possible in  small  schools,  and,  of 
course,  to  the  detriment  of  the  in- 
struction. 

As  a  rule,  the  head  master  of  a 
public  school  ought  to  be  left  free 
in  the  appointment  of  his  assistants. 
He  is  then  answerable  for  them  in 
a  much  higher  degree  than  other- 
wise, and  will  take  more  interest  in 
their  doings.  In  Holland,  the  dis- 
trict inspector,  the  burgomaster, 
and  assessors  of  the  commune,  with 
the  head  master,  consult  together 
on  the  choice  of  candidates,  and  a 
nomination  list,  with  three  names, 
is  sent  in  to  the  town  council,  who 
appoint.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  head  master  is  allowed  to  have 
his  own  way,  and  the  control  of 
the  district  inspector  and  the  other 
authorities  merely  counteracts  un- 
due or  unjustifiable  favouritism. 
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The  sabdivision  of  labour  at  the 
school  ought  likewise  to  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  head  master,  and  all 
complaints  about  the  pupils  or  the 
school  addressed  exclusively  to  him. 
Local  boards,  which  arrogate  too 
much  authority  to  themselves,  will 
do  well  to  remember  the  trite  saying 
that  'too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.' 

Prizes  are  generally  to  be  con- 
demned. In  ]arge  schools  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  act  with  per- 
fect fairness.  The  quick  and  clever 
boy  carries  off  the  prize,  which  a 
less  talented  but  more  painstaking 
pupil  has  better  deserved.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  this  will  be  found 
to  be  the  case,  and  the  children 
themselves  are  invariably  quick 
in  finding  out  where  an  injustice 
has  been  committed. 

The  expense,  too,  of  prizes  in 
large  schools  is  very  considerable 
indeed.  A  far  better  system  is  that 
of  printed  testimonials,  given  at 
a  public  examination  to  all  scholars 
who  have  deserved  them,  for  good 
conduct  and  regular  attendance  at 
school.  Both  parents  and  children 
attach  great  value  to  these  testi- 
monials, and  the  fear  of  not  obtain- 
ing one  produces  good  effects  on 
the  worst  scholars.  Even  those 
of  the  lowest  capacity  know  they 
may  acquire  the  distinction,  and  do 
not  feel  hopelessly  excluded,  as  in 
the  case  of  costly  prizes  awarded  to 
the  cleverest  pupils. 

We  conclude  with  some  few  re- 
marks on  the  state  of  educational 
affairs  in  general,  with  regard  to 
primary  instruction.  The  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  the  system,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  of  only 
granting  subsidies  to  schools  which 
are  partly  supported  by  the  school- 
money  paid  by  the  pupils.  This 
was  a  concession  granted  some 
years  ago  to  the  opponents  of  the 
non-denominational  school,  who 
complained  that  public  free  schools 
were  mining  their  own  establish- 
ments. It  was  scarcely  wise  at  the 
time,  and  has  had  a  bad  effect  in 


two  respects.  Firstly,  where  needy 
communes  wanted  a  subsidy,  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  belonged  to 
the  indigent  classes,  and  could  ill 
afford  to  pay  for  their  children's 
education;  and  even  the  lowest 
rate  of  school-money,  eightpence  a 
month,  drove  a  good  many  children 
from  the  school.  A  clause  in  the 
law  especially  provides,  however, 
that  the  local  authorities  must  ex- 
•  empt  all  indigent  parents  from  pay- 
ing the  school-money;  and  where 
those  authorities  themselves  be- 
longed to  the  opposition,  they  were 
and  are  niggardly  in  these  exemp- 
tions,  and  will  employ  all  sorts 
of  subterfoges  in  order  to  keep 
down  or  reduce  the  number  of 
pupils,  and  thus  to  save  the  ex- 
penses of  an  additional  teacher  at 
the  school.  There  was,  too,  in 
many  cases  great  difficulty  in  not 
allowing  an  exorbitant  amount  of 
school-money  to  be  levied,  which 
would  have  entirely  ruined  some  of 
the  public  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
Liberals  in  the  town  council  are 
in  the  majority,  and  school-money 
must  be  raised  in  order  to  obtain  a 
subsidy,  a  most  trifling  rate  is  levied, 
and  many  who  could  well  afford  it 
are  exempted  from  payment.  The 
intentions  of  Government  are  thus 
eluded  on  both  sides,  and  the  cla- 
mour against  the  public  school  has 
not  dimimished. 

One  great  defect  in  the  law,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  very  little  influ- 
ence it  exercises  on  the  private 
schools.  They  are  open,  as  wo 
have  stated,  to  all  local  Gk)vemnient 
authorities:  if,  however,  the  masters 
are  duly  certificated,  and  their 
schoolrooms  be  but  tolerably  decent 
there  ends  all  control.  They  may 
teach  as  much  or  as  little  as  they 
please ;  they  may  have  as  many  or 
as  few  assistants  as  they  choose — in 
many  of  these  schools,  perhaps,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  children  are  found 
with  only  one  master  and  a  pupil- 
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teacher,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age — ^and  tbey  may  employ  obsolete 
and  worthless  school  books,  always 
to  be  had  cheaper  than  more  modem 
publications. 

The  lower  classes  are  the  chief 

sufferers  from  these  very  serionsevils. 

Cheap  sectarian  schools  are,  scarcely 

with  a  single  exception,  of  the  vexy 

worst  description.     Of  the  private 

schools  for  the  higher  classes  we 

have  already   spoken.     The    good 

ones  are  invariably  and  necessarily 

expensive,  and  one  of  their  greatest 

defects  is,  that  as  soon  as  a  school 

bas  acquired  a  reputation  a  number 

of  scholars   accrue  ;    the  teaching 

power  is  seldom  augmented  in  the 

TequiBite  degree,  and  in  a  few  years 

tiie  instmction  and  the  surveillance 

of  the  pupils  are  anything  but  satis- 

hetory.     The   only  existing  bridle 

on  these  establishments  is  the  con- 


currence with  the  public  school. 
The  sectarians  among  the  wealthier 
classes  know  the  value  of  a  good 
education  for  their  children,  and 
many  of  them  who  begin  by  pa- 
tronising the  private,  end  by  send- 
ing their  children  to  the  public  non- 
denominational  school. 

Twelve  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  present  law  on  primary 
instraction  was  introduced,  and 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  its  effects  have  even 
exceeded  what  its  most  ardent  pro- 
moters expected,  and  that  beyond 
all  question  the  public  non-denomi- 
national instruction  has^proved  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits  ever  con- 
ferred upon  Holland. 

In  a  following  paper  we  propose 
giving  a  sketch  of  Middle  Class 
or  Secondary  Instruction  in  that 
country. 
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THE  LOSS   OF  H.M.S.    CAPTAIN. 


THE  foundering  of  H.M.S.  Oop- 
tairiy  off  Cape  Finisterre,  on 
the  night  of  September  6-'/  last,  is 
one  of  those  appalling  calamities 
which  would  inevitably  be  felt  as  a 
national  misfortune  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  involved,  the 
awful  loss  of  life,  and  the  sensa- 
tional suddenness  of  the  catastrophe, 
even  if  the  Captain  had  been  a 
passenger  ship.  Here,  a  great  in- 
ventor, who  has  devoted  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  developing  the 
maritime  power  of  our  seagirt  isle ; 
a  gallant  captain  and  crew  zealous 
in  their  country's  service ;  the  finest 
fighting  machine  in  the  British 
Navy, — all  go  to  the  bottom  to- 
gether ;  along  with  a  sum  in  money 
of  40o,oooZ.  sterling  literally  thrown 
into  the  sea.  Of  Captain  Cowper 
Coles  we  will  not  now  speak  at 
length :  whether  he  has  perished  in 
the  hour  of  victory  for  his  turret- 
system,  or  whether  he  has  in  his  own 
person  paid  the  penalty  of  failure, 
are  questions  which  will  be  eagerly 
debated  for  some  time  to  come.  We 
leave  the  settlement  of  these  points 
to  the  verdict  of  public  opinion, 
assisted  by  further  experience ;  it  is 
sufficient  now  to  insist  that  he  had 
all  the  true  features  of  inventive 
genius — energy,  impulsiveness,  fer- 
tility of  resource ;  and  if  on  the 
other  hand  he  appeared  occasion- 
ally impracticable  or  inclined  to  go 
too  fast,  have  not  these,  too,  been 
traits  in  the  character  of  all  those 
who  since  the  world  began  have 
shed  the  light  of  their  intellect  in 
advance  of  their  fellow-men  ? 

Burgoyne,  the  son  of  the  veteran 
Field-Marshal,  was  a  man  of  another 
mould,  essentially  a  sailor,  of  whom 
it  may  be  said,  as  of  the  gallant 
Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge, 
who  foundered  in  the  Blenheim,  74, 
in  1 807,  on  his  return  from  the  East 
Indies,  that  'he  commanded  more 
resources  in  his  ship  than  any  officer 


of  his  time:'  decorated  with  the 
Victoria  Cross,  zealous,  and  popular 
with  both  officers  and  men,  it  is 
felt  by  the  Navy  that  he  has  not 
left  his  equal  behind  him. 

We  worship  success  in  these  days, 
and  there    are  those    who    would 
depreciate    Captain    Burgoyne   by 
urging  that  he  lost    his   ship   by 
*want  of  seamanship,'  in  carrying 
too   much  sail.     In  reply^  to   this 
allegation  we  have   the    emphatic 
evidence  of  Admiral  Sir  A.  Milne, 
at  the  Court-Martial,  to  his  charac- 
ter as  a  sailor  and  an  officer,  if  such 
warrant  were  required ;  but  to  the 
Navy,  such  a  charge  as  applied  to 
Burgoyne  is  simply  absurd.     That 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  seaman- 
ship and  his  confidence  in  his  own 
resources  may  have  made  him  over- 
bold, is  probable ;  but  this  is  a  fault 
we  could  gladly  pardon  in  a  sailor  ; 
and  we  may  quote  the  saying  attri- 
buted to  Nelson  as  applicable  to  his 
case,  that  *no  captain  was  worth 
anything    who   had   never    lost   a 
ship.'       We  wish  to  do  justice  to 
Burgoyne's   character,  for  he  was 
the  type  of   what   a  naval   officer 
should  be.     We  were  at  Portsmouth 
the  day  the  Captain  was  commis- 
sioned,  and   we  will  describe  him 
as  we  then  saw  him,  for  the  last 
time:     Only  thirty-seven  years   of 
age,   active,   intelligent,    and    fond 
of     the     service ;     of    about    tho 
middle    height;  his   firm,    slightly 
weather-beaten    features    beaming 
with     that    cheery    smile     which 
was   all    his    own,   and   which    so 
endeared    him    to    all    who  knew 
him.      In  the    words   of    Cowper 
Coles  to  the  author,  he  was  *  one  of 
those  who  lead,   but  who   do   not 
drive  their  men.'    One  example  will 
show  how  truly  he  understood  his 
profession,  and  was  enabled  to  per- 
form that  most  difficult  task  of  com- 
bining the  svaviter  in  modo   with 
the  fortiter    in    re.      When    only 
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twenty-four  years  old,  as  a  yonng 
commander,  He  was  appointed  bj  the 
Admiralty  to  the  GaaigeSy  an  84-gan 
ship,  fitting  out  as  flag-ship  for  the 
Pacific  station.  It  is  enstomary  in 
the  Navy  for  the  principal  officers 
in  ftn  achniral's  ship  to  be  selected 
by  their  chief ;  bat  in  this  case  there 
had  been  some  hitch  between  the 
Admiral  and  the  Admiralty — the 
former  had  wished  a  certain  officer 
to  be  appointed  whom  the  latter  did 
not  consider  eligible,  and  the  result 
was  that  Burgoyne  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Ganges  against 
the  Admiral's  wishes.  He  had  no 
sooner  joined  than  both  the  Admiral 
and  his  flag-captain  told  Burgoyne 
that  he  was  too  young,  and  they 
requested  him  not  to  do  any  duty 
until  the  matter  could  be  adjusted, 
or,  in  other  words,  until  he  should 
hare  been  superseded  by  an  officer 
of  the  Admiral's  selection.  Bur- 
gojme  respectfully  replied  that  he 
had  been  appointed  by  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  Navy,  and  that  he 
demanded  to  be  allowed  to  do  his 
duty. 

His  request  could  not  be  opposed, 
and  he  immediately  set  to  work, 
watched  with  no  friendly  eye  by 
his  superiors ;  yet  so  successful  was 
he,  and  at  the  same  time  so  accom- 
modating, that  he  soon  disarmed  all 
opposition,  and  he  remained  com- 
mander of  the  Ganges  till  she  was 
paid  off*.  That  he  was  enabled  to  do 
this  at  so  early  an  age  shows  how 
completely  he  had  mastered  the  de- 
tails of  his  profession,  and  the  Navy 
will  long  mourn  his  loss  and  that  of 
the  480  seamen  who  have  gone  with 
him. 

We  propose  to  deal  fully  with 
the  causes  of  the  loss  of  the  Cap- 
tain ;  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
if  we  give  a  short  sketch  of  the 
most  terrible  of  those  calamities 
which  from  time  to  time  have 
haried  England's  best  and  bravest 
in  their  ocean  graves.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  anything  like 
a  complete  history  of  the  wrecks 


and  disasters  at  sea  even  in  recent 
years;  in  the  Wreck  Register  for 
1 869  alone  we  have  to  deplore  the 
total  loss  of  no  less  than  606  ships ; 
but  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  national  loss  which  has  occurred 
in  the  foundering  of  the  Captam, 
we  must  make  some  allusion  to  the 
many  causes  of  losses  at  sea,  having 
especial  regard  to  the  cases  of  foun- 
dering as  distinct  from  wrecks. 

'  Foundered  with  all  hands ! ' — 
this  it  is  which  causes  us  to  shud- 
der in  our  cozy  chinmey-comer. 
This  was  felt  in  many  a  home 
lately  as  the  loss  of  the  City  of 
Boston  became  gradually  more  and 
more  of  a  certainty ;  yet,  terrible 
as  it  is,  fear^l  as  the  shock  it 
gives  us,  there  is  a  want  of  reality 
on  which  to  fasten  ;  the  unities  are 
wanting;  there  is  neither  time, 
place,  nor  circumstance ;  in  no  sense 
is  there  a  sacred  spot ;  the  grave  is 
indeed  '  vast  and  wandering,'  and 
there  is  compensation  to  the  be- 
reaved in  hoping  on  against  hope, 
until  at  length  they  are  surprised 
into  finding  how  far  they  have  ac- 
quiesced in  their  loss.  This  part  of 
our  subject  being  more  directly  in 
point  with  the  loss  of  the  Gaptain^ 
we  propose  to  deal  with  more 
fully ;  but  we  proceed  now  to  con- 
sider other  causes  of  losses  at  sea. 
The  most  common  phase  of  disaster 
at  sea  is  shipwreck  on  ^  the  wild 
and  stormy  steep.'  The  story  in 
such  a  case  has  lost  much  of  its 
indefinable  horror ;  but  it  has  gained 
in  reality:  the  iron-bound  coast 
stands  before  us,  some  at  least  of 
the  crew  are  saved,  the  tale  has  a  nar- 
rator, the  facts  are  brought  out  with 
a  clearness  that  dwells  on  the  me- 
mory and  which  instinctively  draws 
forth  a  more  complete  response. 
Pages  might  be  filled  with  losses  by 
wreck  in  the  Royal  Navy  alone,  but  ■ 
coasts  better  lighted,  good  surveys 
and  charts,  improved  navigation, 
and  the  use  of  steam,  have  all 
tended  to  decrease  these  fearful 
calandties   of  late  years;  and  we 
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have  no  space  for  more  than  a  bare 
reference  to   the  years    1810  and 
1811,  which  are  memorable  for  the 
fearfal  wrecks  of  the  four  line-of- 
battle  ships    Minotaur,    Hero,    St. 
George,    and  Defence,   besides  two 
frigates  and  many  small  crafl,  in  the 
Baltic.     With  wrecks  we  may  rank 
losses  through  collisions.     In  snch 
instances  there  is  the  feeling  that 
the  disaster  occurred  through  di- 
rectly preventible  causes :  in  other 
cases  the  sailor  bows  before   the 
fnry  of  the  elements  as  being  Hhe 
act    of  God,'  as  the  charter-party 
expresses  it ;  here  he  falls  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  he  feels,  with 
David,  a  natural  preference  for  the 
former.      We  wish  we  could  feel 
that  we  were  barren  of  illustrations 
in  collisions ;  but  unlike  wrecks  and 
other  losses  at  sea,  our  examples 
seem  to  accumulate  in  modem  times, 
the    Wreck  Register  for   last   year 
reporting  90  total  losses  from  this 
cause    alone.      Icebergs,    fire,    ex- 
plosion,  have  each    claimed  their 
share    of   victims    on    the    deep  ; 
but  perhaps,    after  all,   the    most 
melancholy  individual  cases  of  '  lost 
at  sea'  are  those  of  men  washed 
off  the   deck  by  a  sea,  blown  off 
a    top- sail  yard,    or,   still    worse, 
who  fall  overboard  by  an  accidental 
loss  of   footing,    unnoticed,   while 
the  ship  calmly  pursues  her  way, 
literally 

Like  a  drop  of  rain, 
Sinking  into    the    depths  with    bubbling 

groan, 
Without  a  grare,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and 

unknown. 

The  loss  of  the  Royal  George  at 
Spithead  in  1782  is  unique  of  its 
kind,  and  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it  are  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition.  This  fearful 
catastrophe  will  dwell  for  ever  in 
the  memory  of  Englishmen,  both 
owing  to  its  sensational  nature, 
and  as  having  been  celebrated  by 
Cowper's  ToU  for  the  Brave,  We 
do  not  now  allude  to  losses  in  action, 
bat  foundering  in  battle  forms  cer- 


tainly one  of  the  many  perils  of  the 
deep,   and  our  future    naval     wars 
promise   from  the   action    of  rams 
and  torpedoes  to  be  far  more  fertile 
than  hitherto  in  this  complete  form 
of  loss.     From  the  sinking*  of  the 
Italian  iron-plated  frigate   Re  d'lta^ 
lia   in   the    Austro-Italian     action 
off  Lissa  in  1 866  by  the  Ferdinand 
Max,  it  would  seem  as  if  our  mo- 
dern   Leviathans  were    much    like 
the  armoured  knights  of  old — not 
very  difficult  to  overthrow,  and  in- 
capable  of  rising  again,    although 
all  but  impervious  to  the   ordinary 
weapons  wielded  against  them. 

Such  are  after  all  bat  a  few  of 
the  causes  of  loss  at  sea :  we  revert 
now  to  the  cases  of  foundering. 

Foundering  was  in  ancient  times, 
or  to  go  back  only  a  hundred  years, 
quite  a  common  occurrence:  even 
men-of-war  were  then  badly  built 
and  indifferently  found. 

In  a  long  war,  from  the  want  of 
ports  of  refit,  damages  in  action,  and 
insufficient  stores,  ships  often  went 
to  sea  in  what  we  should  now  con- 
sider to  be  an  unseaworthy  state, 
and  frequent  losses  were   the  natu- 
ral resTilt  of  these  conditions.     Of 
recent  years,  in  ocean  voyages  at 
least,  losses  from  this   cause  have 
been  far  less  numerous.     The  loss 
of    the  London  passenger  steamer 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  1 865  was  a 
startling  exception ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  steam  and  iron  have 
brought   certain  new   elements   of 
danger  with  them  which  were  un- 
known fifty  years  ago.     Then,  the 
difficulty  was  to  keep  ships  from  leak- 
ing ;  now  the  ships  are  tight  enough, 
but  in  many  cases  they  have  little 
buoyancy,  and  they  are  lost  from 
the  penetration  of  water   through 
the   hatchways    or  ports.     In   the 
Boyal  Navy  we  have  of  late  years 
lost  but  few  ships  from  any  of  these 
causes  until  the  fatal  case  of  the 
Captain  occurred  to  rouse  us  from 
our    fancied    security.     It  is  true 
that  in  the  last  twenty  years  four 
brigs,  the  Nerhudda,  Sappho,  Heron^ 
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and  CamtUay  have  fonndered;  but 
they  were  all   'well   known  to  be 
oTermasted,  and  it   was   shrewdly 
gormiaed  that  they   had  capsized. 
In    the    case    of    the   Heron    this 
supposition  was  placed   beyond  a 
doubt  from  the  fortanate  Burvival 
of  a  few  of  her  crew.     It  is  natural 
that  as  steamers  came  in,  the  art  of 
brig  sailing   should   have    become 
somewhat    lost,    resulting    in    the 
aboTe  disasters.     Since  the  loss  of 
the  Camilla  on  the  coast  of  Japan 
ten   years    ago,    no    ship    of   the 
Royal  Navy  has  foundered  until  the 
terrible  event  of  which  we  are  now 
writing.     Such  is  the  present  state 
of  the  question,  but  if  we  go  back 
nearly  a  hundred  years  we  shall  find 
the  case  very  different.     The  years 
1780  and  1782  were  as  conspicuous 
for  losses  to  the  Navy  by  foundering 
as  the  years  1810-11  were  for  ship- 
wrecks.    These  lamentable  occur- 
rences were   caused  by  the  most 
tremendous  hurricanes  in  the  West 
Indies.   It  is  probable  that  from  the 
reasons  mentioned  above,  the  want 
of  a  scientific  appreciation  of  the 
laws  of  storms,  now  so  thoroughly 
understood  through  the  labours  of 
Reid,  Piddington,  and  others,  com- 
bined to   enhance    the  traditional 
notion  of  their  violence;  but  the 
damage     done     by    them    to    the 
Briti^   fleet  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
In  1780  Schomberg's  Naval  Chro- 
wAogy     gives   a  list  of  4  frigates 
and  2  sloops  lost  with  all  hands, 
besides  3  line-of-battle  ships,  3  fri- 
gates, and  2  sloops  which  escaped 
with    loss    of    masts     and    other 
damages,  all  due  to  one  hurricane 
on  G^tober  10  and  the   following 
days.     It  was  then  no  uncommon 
thing    for    a    ship   to    be  thrown 
on  her  beam  ends,  yet  to  be  afber- 
irards  safely  navigated  into  port; 
and  the    old    writer    on    seaman- 
ship, 'Darcy  Lever, '  actually  gives 
minute  instructions  as  to  the  proper 
way  of  righting  the  ship  again,  as 
if  it  were  an  ordinary  occurrence. 
We  wish  that  we  had  space  for  an 


interesting  account  of  the  'mira- 
culous preservation'  of  H.M.  fri- 
gate Amazon  in  the  hurricane  of 
1780,  which  shows  how  she  was  ul- 
timately saved  from  foundering  after 
being  for  hours  on  her  beam  ends. 
Let  us  contrast  this  with  the  cap- 
sizing of  the  Captain :  in  the  for- 
mer case  there  was  scope  for  sea- 
manship and  energy  even  after  the 
ship  had  been  actually  overset ;  in 
the  latter  but  a  bare  five  minutes 
elapsed  from  the  first  moment  of 
danger  till  the  noble  vessel  had  to- 
tally disappeared  beneath  the  seeth- 
ing waves.  This  is  one  of  the  pe- 
nalties which  we  are  forced  to  pay 
in  these  days  for  the  use  of  iron  in* 
stead  of  wood  in  building  our  ships. 
The  year  1782  was  a  still  more 
fatal  one  to  the  British  Navy.  In 
August  of  that  year  Rear- Admiral 
Graves,  with  most  of  the  prizes  taken 
in  Rodney's  action  and  a  large  con- 
voy, sailed  from  Havannah  on  his 
passage  to  England. 

On  September  16  the  fleet  was  oyertakeii 
by  a  violent  gale  from  the  £8E.,  which 
continued  to  blow  with  unabating  fury 
until  three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  it  shifted  to  the  KNW.  and 
blew  a  hurricane.  As  the  day  broke  it 
discovered  an  indescribable  scene  of  horror 
and  distress ;  some  of  the  ships  of  war  had 
lost  their  masts,  and  were  otherwise  much 
disabled :  many  of  the  convoy  had  actually 
foundered,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with 
wrecks.  Numbers  of  misei'able  wretches  of 
both  sexes  were  seen  either  lashed  or  cling- 
ing to  them  ...  no  boats  could  be  put 
out  to  their  relief;  a  few  indeed  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  saved  by  ropes,  which 
were  thrown  from  the  ships  as  they  ap- 
proached near  the  wrecks. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  account 
given  in  the  Naval  Chronology  of 
that  year.  The  story  continues  to 
show  the  loss  of  the  Bamillies^ 
Admiral  Graves's  flag-ship  —  the 
Ce7itaur,  Hector j  Ville  de  Paris^  and 
Qlorieux — all  line-of-battle  ships,  the 
three  latter  being  prizes.  It  is  a 
terrible  tale  of  loss  and  disaster; 
and  we  can  imagine  the  shock 
caused  in  England  by  the  arrival 
at   Spithead   of   the    Canada^    74s, 
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^with  the  loss  of  mizen-mast  and 
in  a  most  leaky  condition/  the  only 
man-of-war  left  to  report  the  result 
of  this  most  dreadful  hurricane. 

It  is  some  compensation  to  be  able 
to  add  that  portions  of  the  crew  of 
the  three  first-named  ships  were 
saved,  the  fate  of  the  Ville  de  "Paris 
and  Qlorieux  being  only  too  cer- 
tainly conjectured  to  have  been 
*  foundered  with  all  hands  ; '  al- 
though, indeed,  there  is  a  curious 
story  about  a  seaman  named  Wilson, 
who  was  picked  up  by  a  Danish  ship 
floating  on  a  piece  of  wreck,  who 
stated  that  he  had  belonged  to  tbe 
Ville  de  Paris ;  but  he  could  not 
give  a  very  intelHgible  account  of 
her  loss,  except  that  she  had  foun- 
dered, and  that,  overcome  with  terror, 
he  had  clung  to  his  frail  raft,  having 
seen  the  Olorieux  go  down  the  dav 
previously. 

The  Ramillies  and  most  of  the 
squadron  were  caught  in  a  sudden 
shift  of  wind,  whilst  lying  to  under 
their  mainsails,  and  thrown  on  their 
beam  ends,  which,  no  doubt,  assisted 
the  catastrophe.  Since  this  fatal 
hurricane,  the  tradition  of  which  has 
descended  to  our  own  times,  this 
dangerous  practice  has  been  entirely 
given  up,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  common  custom  in  the  Navy  of 
those  days.  The  fate  of  the  Trafalgar 
prizes  will  naturally  occur  to  us  as 
having  been  equally  unfortunate  with 
Bodney's  ships ;  but,  in  truth,  their 
loss  was  far  more  due  to  the  severity 
of  the  action  itself  than  to  any  ex- 
■cessive  bad  weather  which  succeeded 
it.  The  loss  of  a  Bussian  line-of- 
battle  ship  in  the  Baltic  during  the 
war  of  1854-56  has  never  been 
thoroughly  explained,  but  she  is  re«- 
ported  to  have  capsized  from  having 
had  her  lee  lower  deck  ports  open. 
If  this  statement  of  her  few  survivors 
is  a  correct  one,  it  was  a  singular 
illustration  of  a  practical  application 
of  the  instability  of  low  free-board 
ships  under  canvas. 

We  can  only  allude  to  one  more 
instance  of  foundering  in  the  loss  of 
t  e  Blenheim  and  Java  on  their  re- 


turn home  from  the  East  Indies  in 
1807.  The  Blenheim,  74,  was  the 
flag-ship  of  the  distinguished  Ad- 
miral Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge ;  the 
causes  of  her  foundering  are  no  mys- 
tery— she  was  broken  backed :  her 
beams  and  riders  showed  that  she 
was  falling  to  pieces,  and  her  crew 
could  barely  keep  her  afloat  as  she 
lay  at  anchor.  The  Java  was  an  old 
Dutch  prize  frigate,  scarcely  more 
seaworthy.  Probably  no  inferior 
sailor  to  Trowbridge  would  have 
attempted  to  put  to  sea  with  such 
unseaworthy  craft,  and  he  perished 
with  all  hands  in  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  bring  them  home.  We  have 
already  compared  Burgoyne  to  Sir 
Thomas  Trowbridge  ;  in  energy,  in 
zeal,  in  professional  ability,  they 
had  many  points  of  resemblance,  be- 
sides the  similarity  of  their  fate. 
The  last  that  was  seen  of  the  Bleti- 
heim  and  Java  was  by  the  Harrier 
sloop,  which  reported  them  as  both 
having  the  signal  of  distress  flying 
in  a  heavy  gide  of  wind  ofl*  the  coast 
of  Madagascar,  and  closing  each 
other.  It  is  generally  supposed  that, 
in  the  attempt  to  render  assistance, 
one  ship  ran  foul  of  the  other,  and 
that  the  collision  accelerated  their 
mutual  destruction. 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long 
on  this  historical  retrospect,  and  we 
will  now  return  to  the  Captain. 

The  Captain^  as  is  well  known, 
was  Captain  Cowper  Coles's  model 
sea-going  turret  ship,  the  mature 
product  of  his  genius ;  named  after 
Nelson's  flag-ship  at  St.  Vincent. 
She  was,  like  her  prototype,  a  ship- 
rigged  ocean  cruiser,  with  large  sail 
power;  of  4,272  tons  burden,  320 
feet  long  and  53  feet  broad,  with 
engines  of  900  horse-power,  and  a 
complement  of  500  men.  Her  arma- 
ment consisted  of  four  25  ton  fifons, 
two  in  each  turret,  and  two  6|-  ton 
guns  unprotected  by  armour.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  she  was  a  most  for- 
midable vessel,  carrying  four  of  the 
heaviest  guns  ever  put  into  a  ship. 

Her  tonnage  was  more  than  double 
that  of  Nelson's  flag-ship  the  Ftc- 
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icry;  she  was  1,200  tons  larger  than 
oar  biggest  sailing  three-deckers, 
and  500  tons  more  than  our  heaviest 
screw  liners.  This  enormous  increase 
in  tonnage  has  been  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  necessity  for  enabling  our 
modem  men-of-war  to  carry  iron 
plates,  and  amongst  iron -plated  ships 
the  Captain  was  considered  compara- 
tivelj  a  small  vessel,  our  largest 
ships,  the NorthuniherlaHd J  Minotaur, 
and  Agincourt^  being  6,62 1  tons :  still, 
although  almost  a  pigmj  amongst 
these  monsters,  the  fact  remains 
that  she  was  what  would  have  been 
thought  an  enormous  size  twenty  or 
even  ten  years  ago..  She  was,  of 
course,  built  of  iron,  with  a  double 
bottom,  water-tight  compartments, 
and  all  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments ;  her  armour  plating  was  7 
inches  thick,  8  inches  in  the  wake 
of  the  turrets,  with  a  side  of  20^ 
inches,  including  wood-backing  and 
skin-plating.  As  a  fighting  machine 
she  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  what  has  been  called 
the  *  British  type,'  *  able  to  destroy 
sU  our  broadside  ships  in  detail,' 
according  to  Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Sjmonds,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
naval  officers,  unequalled  in  our  own 
or  in  any  foreign  navy. 

Unfortunately  for  the  country, 
this  magnificent  ship  was  built,  to 
some  extent,  under  irresponsible 
guidance.  The  circumstances  under 
which  this  occurred  are  of  too  great 
moment  for  us  to  pass  them  over 
lightly.  It  was  considered  advisable 
to  give  Captain  Coles's  system  a  fair 
trial,  and  the  state  of  antagonism 
between  the  inventor  and  the  Con- 
struction Department  of  the  Admi- 
ralty was  such  that  they  could  not 
work  together,  the  result  being  that 
this  experimental  ship  was  under- 
taken by  contract.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  ship  was  committed  to 
Messrs.  Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  the 
estimate — which  was  very  slightly 
exceeded — being  335,ooo2. ;  and  in 
tbeir  hands  it  was  felt  that  every- 
thing relating  to  the  workmanship 
and  building  would  be  honourably 


carried  out.  It  appears  that  not  only 
were  Messrs.  Laird  to  be  responsible 
for  the  due  performance  of  their  con- 
tract, but  that  they  were  made  to 
assume  the  principal  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  form  and  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  ship.  Thus  they 
were  placed  in  a  very  unusual 
position,  for  the  Construction  De- 
partment, although  in  inveterate 
hostility,  had  to  certify  to  all  the 
specifications  of  the  work.  They 
disapproved  of  the  low  free-board ; 
they  had  but  a  very  lukewarm  ap- 
preciation of  the  turret  system ;  and 
Mr.  Beed,  the  then  Chief  Constructor 
of  the  Navy,  tells  us  that  in  every 
instance  in  which  they  were  techni- 
cally requested  to  *  approve  *  of  any 
details  in  her  construction,  they 
guarded  themselves  by  writing  the 
ambiguous  phrase, '  not  objected  to.' 
It  thus  appears  that  the  Construc- 
tion Department,  having  been  over- 
ruled, were  determined  to  have  no 
responsibility  for  the  ship ;  buj;  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  as  the 
servants  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
nation,  they  had  the  right  to  take 
up  this  position,  or  whether,  having 
this  view  of  their  duties,  it  would 
not  have  been  the  better  course  for 
the  Admiralty  to  have  relieved  them 
from  any  superintendence  of  the 
Captain,  and  thus  the  Navy  would 
not  have  been  deceived  by  a  nominal 
supervision  which  could  be  of  no  real 
value.  The  position  was,  no  doubt, 
an  awkward  one,  demanding  a  sacri- 
fice at  the  altar  of  duty  of  some  of 
the  least  amiable  weaknesses  of  hu- 
mskn  nature,  and  we  regret  that  the 
heads  of  a  great  department  scarcely 
showed  themselves  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. Admiral  Sir  B.  S.  Bobinson 
as  Controller,  and  Mr.  Beed  as  Chief 
Constructor,  of  the  Navy,  had  been 
for  the  last  five  years  entrusted  with 
the  construction  of  our  ships-of-war, 
and,  notwithstanding  some  most  no- 
torious failures,  they  have  succeeded 
in  sending  afloat  a  fleet  consisting 
of  the  finest  ships  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Beed  has  considerable  inventive  and 
extraordinary  practical  talent,  and 
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in  his  able  hands  every  error  is  seen, 
and  the  experience  so  gained  turned 
to  good  account.     He  has  recentlj 
resigned  his  office,  and  it  has  been 
found  difficult  to  replace  him.     We 
admire  his  talents,  and  we  feel  that 
it  was  in  every  respect  unfortnnate 
that,  when  most  required,  they  were 
not  at  the  service  of  the  conntry. 
Mr.  Reed  would  have  been  the  very 
man,  in  .conjunction  with  Coles,  to 
have  turned  out  a  model  fighting 
ship,  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
nation  that  this  was  not  to  be  :  what- 
ever the  cause,  Mr.  Beed,  who  has 
always,  by  his  own  statement,  been 
an  advocate  of  turret  ships,  has  in 
public  appeared  as  their  most  con- 
sistent opponent,  having  constantly 
been  engaged  in  controversy  on  this 
point  with  Captain  Coles,  which  he 
himself  speaks  of  as  having  been 
*  unnecessarily  embittered.'     Before 
the  Capialn  had  been  laid  down, 
therefore,  the  quarrel  between  Mr. 
Beed  and  Captain  Coles  had  become 
chronic,  and  it  was  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  the^former  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  turret  system.  What 
really  was  the  case  was  that  Mr. 
Eeed  was  always  in  opposition  to 
Captain  Coles :  the  cause  we  do  not 
care  to  seek,  but  the  fact  is  beyond 
dispute,  as  clearly  appears  by  the 
chapter  on  Turret  Ships  in  Mr.  Reed's 
recent  work.   Our  Iron-clad  Ships, 
We  have  seen,  then,  that  Mr,  Reed, 
who  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Con- 
struction Department,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  anything  emanating  from 
Captain  Coles;  the  Captain  found 
no  favour  in  the  Controller's  office ; 
and  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  that  noble 
turret  ship  the  Monarch  was  pushed 
forward  so  as  to  be  afloat  before  her. 
When  the  area  of  sail  of  the  Captain 
was  found  to  be  larger  than  that  of 
our  modem  ships  of  similar  size,  that 
of  the  Mofiarch  and  Hercules  was  in- 
creased in  like  ratio,  and  thus  a  dan- 
gerous competition  was  commenced. 


Such  was  the  general  attitude  of  tbe 
Construction  Department  when  the 
Captain  was  ordered  to  be  built,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  interests 
of  the  public  were  sacrificed  to  a 
private  quarrel. . 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  Captain 
came  to  be  constructed,  and  who  is 
responsible  for  her.  The  Captain 
was  built,  as  the  Court-Martial  find- 
ing on  the  occasion  of  her  loss 
truly  stated,  *  in  deference  to  public 
opinion ;  *  but  still  the  ship  was 
of  course  ordered,  and  the  design 
approved,  by  the  Admiralty.  Which 
Admiralty  ?  is  the  next  question. 
It  seems  that  in  1866,  before 
leaving  office,  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
had  given  a  written  promise  to 
Captain  Coles  that  he  should  have 
a  ship  built  embodying  his  views  of 
the  correct  form  of  turret  ship. 
Shortly  after  this  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  left  office,  and  the  ques- 
tion for  the  Conservative  Admi- 
ralty was,  as  to  whether  the  Duke's 
promise  should  be  adhered  to. 
They  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  Construction  Department 
being  in  opposition,  contracts  were 
called  for,  and  Messrs.  Laird's 
accepted. 

Now  we  come  to  the  point,  as  to 
what  was  this  ship  to  which  such 
good  seamen  as  Admirals  Milne, 
I)acres,and  Sir  John  Hay  committed 
themselves  ?  On  this  subject  we  are 
promised  some  interesting  revela- 
tions by  Mr.  Childers  ;*  but  if  we  are 
not  misinformed,  the  first  idea  of 
the  Captain  approved  by  the  Con- 
servative Board  of  Admiralty  was 
a  low  free-board  ship,  without  poop 
or  forecastle,  and  with  only  jury 
rig.  So  far  all  was  satisfactory; 
but  the  fiat  had  gone  forth  that 
Coles  was  to  have  *  carte  blanche ;  * 
and  in  process  of  time,  as  the  ship 
advanced,  it  was  decided  to  give 
her  a  poop  and  forecastle,  and  the 
jury  rig  was  exchanged  for  a  spread 


'  The  expected  Admiralty  Minute  on  the  subject  appeared  on  December  15,  after  this 
article  was  in  type.  We  do  not  perceive  that  it  adds  any  element  of  importance  to  the 
essential  facts  of  the  ease. 
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of  canTas  which  would  hare  done 
credit  to  a  Yankee  clipper.     The 
Constraction    Department,   as  we 
hare  seen,  took  no  actire  part  in 
reporting  on   these    changes,   and 
weight  after  weight  was  added  to 
the  ship,  to  the  improvement  of  her 
fighting  character  at  the  expense 
of  her  sea-going  qualities.     litrger 
masts,  higger   turrets   to    contain 
heavier  guns,  a  stronger  hurricane 
deck  to  resist  their  concussion,  and 
a  hroader  one  to  enable  the  greater 
spread  of  canvas   to    be   worked, 
were  among  a  few  of  the  additions 
made   to    the   burden  which    the 
ship  was    originallj    intended    to 
carry.  At  length  she  was  launched ; 
and  it  was   not  astonishing  that 
the  estimated  displacement  of  the 
Ojpiain  was  exceeded  bj  more  than 
Soo  tons,  and  that  in  consequence 
her  free-board,  or  the  height  of  her 
side  above  the  water,  was  with  all  her 
stores  on  board  little  more  than  six 
feet,  instead  of  eight  feet  as  it  should 
bave  been.     This    was    a    serious 
miscalculation,  materiallj   compro- 
mising the  stability  of  the  ship,  as 
we  shall  presently   show ;   but   it 
appeared  to  be  no  part  of  the  Con- 
straction Department's  conception 
of  their  duties  to  point  this  out, 
and  Mr.    Reed    was    content     to 
dwell  npon  this  failure  of  design  in 
a  spirit  of  bitter  partisanship  ;  but 
in  all  his  unsparing  denunciations 
of  the  Captain  we  seek  in  vain  for 
any  warning  of  her  fate.     In  Mr. 
Beed's  evidence  at  the  Court-Mar- 
tial he  lays  great  stress    on    the 
reasons  for  which  he  considered  the 
ship  to  be  nnseaworthy,  and  they 
are  principally  repetitions  of   his 
pre^ioos  arguments  as  to  the  dan- 
ger of  funnel  and  hatchway  casings 
being  washed  away,  and  her  large 
openings  in  the  deck  exposed,  with 
tbe  consequent  liability  to  founder. 
"Tbese  and  others  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Reed  were   real  dangers,  but 
tbejr  did  not  cause  the  loss  of  the 
ship :  the  occasion  of  her  capsizing 
vas  the  want   of  stability  owing 
chieflj  to  the  low  free-board  ;  and  it 


is  true  that  Mr.  Beed  had  written  a 
paper  On  the  Stability  of  Monitors 
under   Canvas,   pointing    this   out. 
This  paper  is  now  famous :  it  was 
read  by  Mr.   Beed    at   the   Insti- 
tution   for    Naval    Architects    on 
April     4,     1868,    and    the    theory 
therein  promulgated  was  the  want 
of  stability  in  a  monitor  with   a 
free-board  of  three  feet  six  inches,  at 
angles  of  heel  of  more  than  eight  or 
ten  degrees.     It  is   reproduced  in 
an  appendix  to  Mr.  Reed's   work 
Our  Iron-clad  Ships  :  but  although 
the  instability  of  the  Captain  would 
logically  follow  from   the    theory 
adduced,  it  does  not  seem  that  Mr. 
Reed  intended  it  to  apply  to  her. 
To  explain  the  theory  scientifically 
would  require  a  reproduction    of 
Mr.  Reed's   paper,   but  the  argu- 
ment is  based  on  the  necessity  for 
a  high  side  to  generate  buoyancy 
on  the  lee  or  immersed  body  of  the 
ship  as  she  heels  over.     In  the  low 
free-board    ship  the    stability    in- 
creases but  slightly  after  the  deck 
is  in  the  water,  and  soon  reaches  a 
maximum  after  which  it  rapidly  di- 
minishes. It  is  evident  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  a  ship  even  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  point  of  her  maximum 
stability.    To  return  to  the  Captain : 
on  July  29  last,  experiments  were 
undertaken  at  Portsmouth  by  the 
Construction   Department  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  these 
conditions  were   met  in  her  case, 
and  they  showed  that  at  fourteen 
degrees  the  deck-edge  of  the  ship 
was  level  with  the  water ;  that  at 
twenty-one  degrees  she  had  reached 
her  point  of  greatest  stability  ;  and 
that  all  tendency  to   *  right'  was 
gone  at  forty  degrees,  or,  as  another 
witness  estimated  it,  at  fifty-four 
degrees ;  but  this  difference  is  quite 
immaterial.     These  trials  had  been 
asked    for    by   Messrs.    Laird    on 
February  24.,  but  they   had  been 
delayed  as  we  havq  seen   till  July. 
As   the    Construction  Department 
took  no  notice  of  the  result  of  their 
experiments  when  ascertained,  we 
may  suppose  that  they  coincided 
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with  their  previous  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  the  stability  of  the 
Captain,  Yet  to  naval  officers  at 
least  the  information  thus  obtained 
would  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
most  important  description.  How 
it  came  that  this  important  know- 
ledge as  to  the  ship's  want  of 
stability  was  treated  so  lightly  we 
cannot  say,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
'  appreciated/  to  use  the  language 
of  the  Court -Martial  sentence. 
Mr.  Bamaby,  the  present  head  of 
the  Council  of  Construction,  told  the 
Court-Martial  that  he  could  not 
imagine  it  to  be  of  practical  import- 
ance, *  in  the  face  of  those  officers 
who  had  tried  the  ship  at  sea ; '  on 
the  other  hand  Captain  CommereU 
at  the  Court-Mai'tial,  in  view  of 
the  paper  representing  the  result  of 
these  experiments,  exclaimed  that 
with  that  diagram  before  him  '  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  keep  the 
Captain  under  sail  a  single  night.' 
It  would  seem  from  these  conflict- 
ing opinions  that  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding between  the  sailors 
and  the  scientific  people.  The 
experiments  were  tried  and  worked 
out  by  the  Construction  Depart- 
ment, after  extraordinary  delay  it 
is  true;  but  the  results  once 
arrived  at,  of  the  highest  import- 
ance from  the  sailor's  point  of 
view,  were  unfortunately  not  com- 
municated to  those  entrusted  with 
the  practical  trial  of  the  ship. 
There  is  one  man  who  could  or 
who  should  have  been  enabled  to 
explain  this,  but  he  did  not  appear 
before  the  Court-Martial,  and  his 
absence  has  been  severely  com- 
mented on.  We  allude  to  Admiral 
Sir  R.  S.  Robinson,  the  Controller 
of  the  Navy,  who  as  a  sailor  should 
have  appreciated  this  information, 
and  as  the  head  of  the  ship-build- 
ing branch  of  the  Admiralty  must 
have  had  it  in  his  possession.  That 
any  sailor  could  imagine  that  a 
ship  should  be  so  abnormally  steady 
at  sea  as  never  to  attain  an  inclina- 
tion of   twenty-one    degrees   sur- 


passes our  comprehension,  althoti^}] 
it  is  said  that  Captain  Coles's  confi- 
dence even  went  to  that  extreme 
point  of  temerity.     Mr.    Reed,    in- 
deed, boldly  alleged  that  it  would 
have  been    useless   to  have  given 
any  warning,  for  that  any  sng'g-es- 
tion  of  that  sort  from  the  Admiralty 
would  only  have  been  met  by  in- 
creased rashness  in  carrying    aail, 
in  order  to  prove   the   Admiralty 
in  the  wrong :  but  his  view  on  this 
subject    may  be    dismissed    as     a 
proof  of  his  misapprehension  of  the 
ideas  of  duty  and  responsibility  in- 
stilled in  the  education  of  a  naval 
officer,  and  it  is  a  gratuitous  insult 
to  Captain  Burgoyne's  memory  to 
suppose  that  he  would  have  treated 
an  official  suggestion  with  contempt. 
We  have  not  the  slightest   doubt 
but  that,  had  the  resulto  of  these  ex- 
periments,  so  tardily  worked    out 
on  August  22,  been  communicated 
immediately  to  Admiral  Milne  and 
Captain  Burgoyne,  with  a  caution 
as  to    carrying    sail,  the   Captain 
would  not  have  been  lost  to  the 
Navy.     The  instability  of  the  Cap- 
tain  therefore  was  known  where  it 
was  not  appreciated,  and  not  known 
where  it  would  have  been  appre- 
ciated.      She    was    iried    at     the 
measured  mile,  where  she  realised 
rather    more     than    her    contract 
speed  of  fourteen  knots;  she  was 
commissioned  and  sent  to  sea,  first 
with  the  Monarch  and  then  with 
the   fleet.      When     cruising     with 
the  fleet  on  May  29  she  encoun- 
tered and  weathered  a  smart  gale  of 
wind;  then  the  confidence  in  her 
was    complete :  Admiral   Symonds 
reported  favourably  of  her ;  Admiral 
Robinson  had  nothing  to  say  against 
her ;  her  officers  and  men  had  con- 
fidence in  the  ship ;  and  even  Mr. 
Reed,  who  had  then  left  the  Admi- 
ralty, appeared  from  his  published 
letters,   especially  the  one   in  the 
Times    of    August   8,    inclined    to 
take  credit  for  himself  and  the  Ad- 
miralty for  her  success.     Mr.  Reed 
says: 
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I  now  come  to  the  asmnnpttoii  that  the 

turret  ship    Captam  haa    proved  Captain 

Coles  right,  and  the  Controller  of  the  Navy 

and  myself  wrong ;  and  I  state  with  the 

utmost  confidence  that  the  Captain  proves 

precisely  the  contrary,  for  she  is  in  flat  and 

open  contradiction  of  all  the  crude  ideas 

and  <4tfly  contentions  of  Captain  Coles,  and 

i»  a  rindication  of  what  the  Admiralty  have 

alvays  believed  and  acted  upon.     .     .     . 

Has  she  a  monitor's  free-board  ?    No :  her 

side  is  six  feet  high,  and  would  have  been 

eijsfat  feet  but  for  an  alarming  blunder  in 

cakolation,  the   worst  that    I  have  ever 

known.    ...     It  is  satisfactory  to  know 

that,  in    spite  of   these    drawbacks,  the 

Captain  has  proved  capable  of  going  to  sea, 

and  has  fought  her  guns  when  there  was 

no  enemy  to  attack  her. 

Thus  just  a  month  before  her 
I088  Mr.  Reed  had  no  mis^vings 
for  her  safety.     We  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  adjective  *  alarming  ' 
in  our  extract,  the  only  word  which 
could  be  tortnred  into  adonbt  as  to 
her  seaworthiness :   the   '  pain  and 
hnn^tliation  '*   with  which  he  now 
writes  on  the   Navy  are   ex  post 
factos  and  we  mnst  deny  his  claim 
to  have  prognosticated  the  calamity. 
The  trial  of  the  ship's  seaworthiness 
was  considered  to    be   over,    and 
without  nursing  or  favour  she  was 
to  eompete  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet    This  competition  was  to  be 
chiefly  as  to  her  capability  of  keep- 
ing the  sea  with  oUier  ships  under 
sail  only,  or  with  only  slight  assist- 
ance fipom  her  steam  power.     And 
here  we  must  pause  to  remark  on 
the  reactionary  tendency  to  which 
aftJae  economy  has  led  us  in  our 
iron-clad  ships.  Our  first  iron-clads 
were  but  lightly  rigged,  their  sail- 
ing  qualities  being  entirely  subordi- 
nated to  their  steaming  capacities  ; 
but   gradually    the    pressure     to 
economise  coal,  and  the  traditions 
of  our  officers  and  men  in  favour  of 
ailing,  have  led  to  an  inordinate  in- 
crease of  sail   power,   until  these 
conditions    have  been    almost  re- 
versed, and  our  iron-clad  fleet  may 
be  looked  upon  as  huge  sailing  ships, 


capable  of  steaming,  it  is  true,  at 
high  speeds,  but  only  for  short 
periods.  At  the  same  time  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  ships  haa 
been  raised,  until  it  is  now  found 
that  in  our  recent  examples  of  the 
Monarch  and  Hercules,  and  still 
more  remarkably  in  the  Vanguardy 
Audacious,  Invinctble,  and  Jrott 
Ihikey  Mr.  Reed's  latest  construc- 
tions, '  stability  *  has  been  sacrificed 
to  steadiness  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
induce  a  serious  doubt  whether  they 
are  free  from  the  danger  of  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Captain,  and 
capsizing  in  a  sudden  squall.  The 
attempt  to  make  sailing  ships  of 
our  iron-clads  we  hold  to  be  simply 
a  reactionary  blunder,  with  no  re- 
deeming feature  to  palliate  it.  As 
to  the  Captain  herself,  it  was  clearly 
shown  by  Captain  Coles's  letters 
published  after  her  loss,  that  all  on 
board  the  ill-fated  ship  were  fidly 
bent  on  proving  her  capability  as  a 
sailing  vessel,  and  this  tendency, 
developed  by  the  Admirals  in 
their  trials  of  sailing,  carried  out, 
we  presume,  by  the  desire  of  the 
Admiralty,  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  her  loss. 

We  have  now  brought  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Captain  down  to  tho 
period  of  her  sailing  from  Gibral- 
tar on  August  19  on  her  last  cruise, 
with  the  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Alexander  Milne.  They  were 
employed  in  that  vague  mission. 
Bounding  so  strange  to  non-nautical 
ears,  called  *  looking  for  a  gale  of 
wind,*  and  all  went  well  till  Sep- 
tember  6.  On  that  day  there  was 
a  nice  breeze,  and  the  Admiral 
went  on  board  the  Captain  to  in- 
spect her ;  at  one  o'clock,  the  breeze 
having  freshened,  the  signal  was 
made  to  '  Try  rate  of  sailing,'  the 
Admiral  remaining  on  board.  This 
trial  lasted  till  5  p.m.,  and  the  only 
remarkable  part  in  it  was  that  the 
*  heel '  of  the  Captain  appeared  to 
have    been    somewhat  more  than 
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osnal.  '  At  5.30  the  Admiral  went 
on  board  his  own  ship,  and  the 
topsails  of  the  fleet  were  shortly 
Afterwards  double-reefed  by  signal. 
Before  the  Admiral  left  the  Captain 
he  had  ordered  the  jsteam  to  be 
raised,  and  the  funnel  to  be  got  up. 
Those  who  know  what  an  Admiral's 
inspection  is,  and  how  '  all  hands ' 
on  board  a  ship  inspected  are  kept 
At  work  to  try  their  efficiency,  will 
understand  that  the  CaptairCs 
officers  and  crew  had  had  a  hard 
day  of  it  on  the  6th  of  September : 
we  mention  this,  as  it  may  probably 
account  for  early  '  night  orders ' 
on  the  part  of  Captain  Burgoyne, 
and  a  reluctance  to  disturb  the 
watch  to  reef  again  by  the  officer  of 
the  first  or  8  to  12  watch.  We 
shall  never  now  know  who  this 
officer  was,  as  the  survivors  could 
not  tell  us ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
during  his  watch  the  breeze  fresh- 
ened considerably,  and  one  squall 
in  particular  was  so  heavy  as  to  in- 
duce nearly  every  other  ship  to 
reef.  At  midnight  the  Captain 
was  still  under  her  double-reefed 
topsails,  and  fore-top  staysail ;  and 
then,  or  shortly  afterwards.  Captain 
Burgoyne  was  himself  on  deck. 
The  rest  is  soon  told :  while  the 
middle  watch  was  being  mustered, 
at  a  quarter  or  twenty  minutes  past 
twelve,  a  heavy  squall  struck  the 
ship,  and  almost  instantaneously, 
notwithstanding  prompt  orders  to 
let  fly  topsail  sheets  and  halliards, 
the  ship  was  not  only  on  her  beam 
ends,  but  had  turned  bottom  up, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  after- 
wards she  had  sunk,  leaving  only 
about  a  score  of  men  struggling 
in  the  angry  sea,  endeavouring  to 
reach  some  of  the  boats  which 
had  washed  off"  the  hurricane  deck 
as  she  capsized.  The  harrowing 
story  of  shipwreck  it  is  needless  to 
repeat ;  the  eighteen  men  who  were 
alone  saved  in  the  launch  did  their 
utmost  to  save  their  captain  and 
comrades  by  jeopardising  their  own 
lives;  but  we  cannot  pass  by  without 


a  tribute'  the  sublime  beroisni  of 
poor  Burgoyne  at  that  awful  mo- 
ment, as  we  picture  him  with  difli- 
culty  clinging  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pinnace  in  a  stormy  sea,  yet  still 
cool  and  collected,  giving  orders  to 
the  men  in  the  launch  to  '  hold  on 
to  their  oars,'  and  materially  assist- 
ing their  ultimate  safety,  while  coni- 
paratively  regardless  of  his  own 
fate.  Mr.  May,  the  gunner,  and 
his  seventeen  men  were  soon  driven 
before  the  gale  on  to  the  coast  of 
Spain,  where  they  landed  safely  in 
a  few  hours. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  showing  the 
suddenness  of  the  catastrophe,  as 
well  as  the  confidence  felt  by  all  on 
board  in  the  safety  of  the  vessel, 
that  the  whole  of  the  watch  below 
had  gone  to  their  hammocks,  al- 
though it  was  only  twenty  minutes 
past  twelve,  and  they  had  not  been 
technically  relieved,  while  the  seven- 
teen men  saved  belonged  t6  the 
starboard  or  middle  watch.  Air. 
May,  the  only  officer  saved,  had 
been  aroused  by  the  uneasiness  of 
the  ship  some  time  before,  and  for- 
tunately for  himself,  his  sense  of 
duty  had  led  him  to  get  up  and  look 
to  the  security  of  the  guns  in  the 
turrets,  and  he  escaped  through  the 
pointing  hole  as  the  ship  went  over. 
The  Captain  sank  in  the  midst  of 
the  fleet,  yet  there  was  none  to 
save ;  and  she  was  not  missed  until 
the  next  morning,  when  the  ships, 
which  had  been  somewhat  scattered 
by  the  tempest,  were  counted,  and 
instead  of  eleven  sail  only  ten 
could  be  found.  There  was  little 
alarm  at  first,  but  the  ships  were 
dispersed  to  look  for  the  absent  one, 
and  before  long  pieces  of  her  hurri- 
cane deck,  of  her  boat«,  and  other 
debris  were  picked  up ;  and  then, 
alas !  the  true  state  of  the  case  became 
apparent.  Thatthe  Captain  had  gone 
down  with  all  hands  was  more  than 
feared — it  seemed  almost  a  certainty, 
until  a  ray  of  light  shone  as  the  few 
saved  were  discovered  by  communi- 
cation with  the  shore.     The  shock 
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in  England  Trhen  the  terrible  news 
reached  home  was  immense,  and 
the  naval  world  was  astonished  be- 
jond  measure  at  realising  the  possi* 
bilitj  of  a  ship  of  4,272  tons  cap- 
sizing. For  days  the  newspapers, 
crowded  as  they  were  with  war 
news,  were  deluged  with  letters 
from  ship-bnilders  and  distingnished 
naval  officers  on  the  loss  of  the 
Captain ;  and  the  reasons  given  to 
acconnt  for  it  were  frequently  more 
original  and  ingenious  than  practi- 
cal. The  carrying  too  much  sail, 
the  double  bottom,  the  top  weight 
of  the  turrets,  the  hurricane  deck 
acting  as  a  sail,  the  round  bottom, 
the  absence  of  a  keel,  the  high 
centre  of  gravity,  and  general  want 
of  stability,  all  in  turn  came  in  for 
their  share  of  discussion ;  but  even 
before  the  Court-Martial  had  met, 
there  was  considerable  agreement 
among  these  authorities  as  to  the 
caase  of  her  loss,  which  the  Admi- 
ralty expressed  their  determination 
to  sift  fully  by  the  Court-Martial 
to  be  held  according  to  custom  on 
the  survivors. 

The  Court-Martial  assembled  at 
Portsmouth  on  September  27,  under 
the  presidency  of  Admiral  Sir 
James  Hope,  in  whom,  as  in  the 
other  admirals  and  captains  who 
formed  the  Court,  the  Navy  had 
every  con€dence.  The  Court  sat 
for  six  days,  and  after  adjourning 
from  day  to  day  for  four  days  more, 
came  to  the  following  judgment, 
which  by  the  rules  of  naval  courts- 
martial  was  unanimous. 

The  Court>  having  heard  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  James  May  relating  thereto  (the 
lc*9  of  the  ship),  and  that  of  the  rcmaiu- 
ing  survivors,  and  such  other  evidence 
v>  they  deemed  necessary,  and  having  de- 
libentely  weighed  and  considered  the 
vhole  of  the  evidence  before  them,  do  find 
that  her  Majesty's  sliip  Captain  was  cap- 
sized on  the  morning  of  September  7  by 
th*  pressure  of  sail,  assisted  by  the  heave 
of  the  sea,  and  that  the  amount  of  sail 
<»rned  at  the  time  of  her  loss  (regard 
being  had  to  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the 
Hate  of  the  sea)  was  insufficient  to  have 
endangered  a  ship  endowed  with  a  proper 
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amount  of  stability.  The  Court  further 
find  that  no  blame  is  attributable  to  Mr. 
James  May,  gunner  of  the  second  class,  and 
the  survivors  of  the  Captain,  for  her  loss, 
and  the  .Court  do  fully  acquit  them  of  all 
blame,  and  the  said  Mr.  James  May  and 
the  other  survivors  are  fully  acquitted  ac- 
cordingly. The  Court  before  separating  find 
it  their  duty  to  record  the  conviction  they 
entertain  that  the  Captain  was  built  in 
deference  to  public  opinion  as  expressed  in 
Parliament  and  through  other  channels, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  views  and  opinions 
of  the  Controller  of  the  Navy  and  nis  de- 
partment, and  that  the  evidence  all  tends 
that  the  Controller  of  the  Navy  and  his 
department  generally  disapproved  of  her 
construction.  It  further  appearing  in  evi- 
dence that  before  the  Captain  was  received 
from  the  contractors  a  grave  departure 
from  her  original  design  had  been  com- 
mitted, whereby  her  draught  of  water  was 
increased  by  about  two  feet,  and  her  free- 
board was  diminished  to  a  corresponding  ex- 
tent, and  that  her  stability  proved  to  be  dan- 
gerously small,  combined  with  an  area  of 
sail  under  these  circumstance q  excessive,  the 
Court  deeply  regret  that,  if  these  facts  were 
duly  known  and  appreciated,  they  were  not 
communicated  to  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  ship;  or  that,  if  otherwise,  the  ship 
was  allowed  to  be  employed  in  the  ordinary 
service  of  the  fleet  before  these  facts  had 
been  sufficiently  ascertained  by  calculations 
and  experiment. 

We  liave  dealt  freely  with  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Court- 
Martial,  and  we  have  no  wish  to 
allude  to  it  farther.  Of  the  sentence 
we  will  only  say  that  although 
clearly  representing  a  compromise, 
it  states  as  fairly  as  possible  the 
true  facts  of  the  case. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Sir  James 
Hope  should  have  been  President 
of  the  Court  -  Martial,  for  he  is 
among  the  very  few  officers  of  the 
Navy  who  have  had  practical  expe- 
rience of  being  capsized  in  a  ship. 
We  believe  that  we  are  correct  in 
stating  that  when  Admiral  Hope, 
as  a  young  Commander,  was  in 
command  of  the  Racer^  a  12-gun 
brig,  thirty- five  years  ago,  she  was 
actually  thrown  on  her  beam  ends  in 
a  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  the  gallant  Admiral  and  his 
crew  were  on  her  side  and  bottom 
for  several    hours,   until    she   for- 
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tnnately  righted.  We  have  al- 
ready contrasted  cases  such  as  this 
with  that  of  the  Gaptain^s  sadden 
disappearance :  the  latter  can  in  all 
its  completeness  onlj  be  accounted 
for  by  her  turrets  having  fallen  out 
bodily  as  she  tnmed  bottom  up.  The 
Captain  has  gone  to  the  bottom  in 
about  one  hundred  and  fifby  fathoms 
water,  and  there  she  will  remain  for 
ever,  although  there  have  not  been 
wanting  suggestions  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  raising  her.  We  fear  that 
this  hope  may  be  dismissed  as  chi- 
merical. Modem  mechanical  science 
has  indeed  done  much,  as  in  the 
case '  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  in  rais- 
ing what  was  thought  to  be  ut- 
terly lost,  from  the  vasty  deep : 
on  the  other  hand  the  Amazo7i, 
sunk  four  years  ago  close  to  our 
shores  in  twenty-six  fathoms  water, 
has  been  aUow^  to  remain  in  her 
ocean  bed  without  an  endeavour 
to  get  her  up;  and  the  practical 
difficalty  of  getting  any  light  for 
the  divers  to  work  by  at  depths 
of  more  than  twenty-five  fathoms 
has,  we  believe,  hitherto  proved 
insuperable. 

Some  statistics  as  to  the  loss  of 
Kfe  in  the  Captain^  and  the  conse- 
quent destitution  which  the  *  Captain 
Relief  Fund '  is  endeavouring  to  mi- 
tigate, may  not  prove  uninteresting. 
Her  complement  was  500 ;  and  as  the 
supposed  'ship  of  the  ftiture,'  the 
greatest  exertions  had  been  made 
by  officers  to  belong  to  this  crack 
ship.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  Lord  Northbrook  lost 
sons  in  her,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly 
lost  a  brother,  and  many  other 
good  families  were  represented 
among  her  officers.  In  all  480 
souls  were  lost,  1 1 6  of  whom  have 
left  widows,  the  mothers  of  199 
fatherless  children.  Besides  these 
natural  dependants,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  about  120  fathers, 
mothers,  or  relatives  of  the  sea- 
men drowned  owed  their  subsist- 
ence to  their  exertions. 

The  state  of  destitution  in  many 


of  our  seaports,*  by  the  death  of 
so  many  bread-winners,  has  been 
represented  as  terrible,  and  the 
object  of  the  *  Relief  Fund'  will 
be  as  far  as  possible  to  remedy 
the  distress  by  continuing  the  pay- 
ments which  would  naturally  have 
been  made  by  the  seamen  to  their 
relatives.  The  system  of  allotment 
of  half-pay  during  service  prac- 
tised in  the  Navy  renders  this  a 
comparatively  easy  task,  and  is  not 
liable  to  abuse.  The  Admiraliy 
have  come  forward  with  a  year's 
pay  from  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
^nds  for  the  widows;  but  tiiose 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  crimps 
and  harpies  which  infest  our  sea- 
ports will  regret  that  this  well- 
meant  boon  was  so  hurriedly  be- 
stowed  in  a  lump  sum,  giving  an 
opportunity  for  waste  and  misap- 
plication of  the  bounty,  ^he  Relief 
Fund  may,  however,  be  depended 
upon  to  relieve  the  distress  with 
discriminating  impartiality.  We 
believe  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
assist  the  families  of  officers ;  and 
we  know  that  Captain  Cowper 
Coles  has  left  a  wife  and  nine  young 
children  who  were  dependent  on 
his  talents,  and  it  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country  were  they 
insufficiently  provided  for.  We 
cannot  believe  that  a  country  which 
has  raised  a  sum  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  caused  by  a  war  in 
which  we  have  no  part,  will  fail 
in  the  obvious  duty  of  providing 
for  her  own  children.  To  our  sea- 
men we  owe  it  that  we  are  secure 
in  our  *  silver  coasted  isle.* 

We  have  only  space  for  a  few 
remarks  on  the  great  naval  question 
which  the  loss  of  the  Captain  has 
again  raised,  as  to  the  advantage  of 
having  sea- going  turret  ships  in  our 
Navy.  The  turret  is  now  admitted 
to  be  the  most  formidable  engine  for 
coast  defence.  In  these  vessels,  not 
built  for  sea-going  purposes,  the  all- 
round  fire  can  be  united  with  the 
small  mark  which  a  low  ship  ofifers 
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to  an  enemy's  shot,  and  we  Haye 
alreadj  many  of  this  class  of  vessel 
afloat  or  boilding  in  our  navy. 
Afloat  we  have  the  Boyal  Sovereign 
aad  Prince  Albert^  the  Cerberus  (built 
for  the  Victorian  Gk>vemnient),  and 
the  Abyssima  and  Ma^dala  for  the 
Indian  Government;  besides  these 
we  have  bailding  the  Olaiton,  Tkun- 
dertr^  DevasicUiony  and  Fury,  most 
formidable  vessels^  intended  to  carry 
12  indies  of  armour-plating,  and 
30-ton  guns.  Contracted  for  this 
year  are  the  Hecate,  Cyclops,  Oorgon, 
and  Hydra,  which  are  of  a  similar 
character,  although  we  have  had  no 
information  of  an  accurate  nature 
about  them.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  we  have  afloat  or  building 
thirteen  coast-defence  turret  ships 
belonging  to  the  British  Empire, 
aad  the  turret  principle  may  be 
considered  as  adopted  by  this 
coontiy.  As  sea-going  turret  ships 
we  have  the  Monarch,  Scorpion,  and 
Wwem:  the  two  latter  are  well 
known  as  the  '  Confederate  Hams,' 
bought  by  our  Government  during 
the  American  war ;  they  are  under 
2,000  tons,  and  weak  ships  with  low 
&ee-board,  and  they  can  scarcely  be 
considered  to  be  seaworthy.  As 
an  ocean  cruiser  we  are  therefore 
reduced  to  Mr.  Reed's  ship,  the 
Monarch,  the  ship  selected  to 
carry  Mr.  Peabody's  remains  to 
America  when  she  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  United  States'  ship 
FlytnoiUh;  and  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  to  give  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  Captain  Macomb,  of 
the  Plymouth,  to  his  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  on  her  sea-going  qualities. 
The  report  is  dated  January  28, 
1870,  and  Captain  Macomb  sums 
np  as  follows :  '  Under  all  circum- 
stances, during  the  voyage,  she  has 
proved  herself  a  capital  sea-boat, 
and  capable  of  sailing  or  steaming 
round  the  world  unattended  or  un- 
escorted. Altogether  I  consider 
the  Monarch  the  most  formidable 
and  effective  iron-clad  vessel  of  war 
for   ocean    service  in  the  world.' 


This  is  no  faint  praise,  and  it  has 
been  frilly  endorsed  by  the  reports 
of  our  own  officers.  The  only  ob- 
jection raised  by  Captain  Coles  to 
the  Monarch  was  that  her  free- 
board was  unnecessarily  high,  and 
that  in  consequence  she  was  too 
conspicuous  a  target,  and  the 
armour  plating  was  distributed 
over  too  great  a  space:  owing  to 
these  causes,  to  obtain  the  same 
protection  and  armament  as  the 
Captain,  she  was  obliged  to  be 
nearly  1,000  tons  larger.  The 
question  as  between  the  Captain 
and  Monarch  had  been  narrowed 
to  that  of  low  V.  high  free-board ; 
and  it  would  now  seem  as  if  Coles 
was  mistaken,  and  that  the  four- 
teen feet  side  of  the  Monarch  was 
not  unnecessarily  high.  Taking 
the  Monarch,  then,  as  our  standard 
sea-going  turret  ship,  although  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  her  sail  power 
reduced,  and  some  minor  altera- 
tions made  in  her,  what  advantages 
does  she  possess  over  our  broadside 
iron-clads  ?  In  the  first  place  the 
Monarch  alone  in  the  fleet  car- 
ries 2  5 -ton  guns ;  the  heaviest 
guns  which  it  has  been  found 
practicable  to  place  in  any  of  our 
broadside  ships  being  in  the  Her-- 
cules,  which  carries  18-ton  guns, 
and  this  only  after  an  immense 
amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  ex- 
pended to  enable  the  heavy  guns 
so  placed  to  be  worked  at  all, 
while  the  turntable  and  turret 
allow  of  the  Monarch* s  25-ton  guns 
being  worked  with'  the  greatest 
ease.  Again,  the  Monarch's  gans 
being  placed  in  a  central  position  in 
the  middle  of  the  ship  are  removed 
from  the  reach  of  the  waves,  and 
can  be  fought  in  all  weathers  when 
any  broadside  ship's  ports  would  be 
flooded;  the  area  of  her  guns 
knows  no  limit  but  that  of  the 
ship's  rigging  and  fittings,  and  they 
can  be  fought  on  either  side  of  the 
ship.  The  system  of  aiming  in  the 
turret  has  considerable  advantages 
over  the  broadside:  in  the  former 
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the  captain  of  the  gun  is  able  by  a 
momentary  exposure  to  get  a  full 
view  of  his  adversary ;  in  the  latter 
he  stands  at  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
&om  the  port,  which  is  already 
blocked  np  by  the  gun,  and  his  only 
chance  of  aim  Hes  in  obtaining  a 
flying  glimpse  of  his  opponent  as 
the  rolling  of  the  ship  brings  his 
view  on  with  her;  this  is  to  be 
done  in  the  smoke  and  din  of 
battle :  and  when  we  add  that  the 
turret  principle  enables  the  sights 
to  be  larger  and  farther  apart  than 
the  broadside  gun,  we  shall  see 
that  in  the  aiming  part  alone  we 
have  almost  overwhelming  advan- 
tages for  the  Mmiarch.  Another 
important  point  is  that  the  turret 
with  its  two  guns  laid  together 
gives  a  naturally  concentrated  fire, 
which  it  is  the  great  endeavour  to 
produce  by  an  elaborate  arrange- 
ment in  broadside  ships.  Again, 
the  turret  has  an  advantage  in  the 
extreme  smallness  of  port  neces- 
sary,' as  the  turret  and  gun  are 
trained  together,  and  the  men  are 
consequently  more  protected. 

We  have  not  now  before  us  the 
data  for  comparing  the  extent  of 
side  required  to  be  plated  on  ships 
of  equal  size  of  the  turret  and  broad- 
side principle  respectively,  but  it  is 
generally  s  apposed  that  the  turret 
has  considerable  advantages  in  this 
respect :  certain  it  is  that  the  ar- 
mour of  the  Monarches  turrets  is 
stronger  and  thicker  than  the  side 
of  any  broadside  ship. 

We  have  given  a  good  many  rea- 
sons for  the  advantages  which  we 
suppose  the  turret  system  to  possess  : 
let  us  now  see  what  has  been  urged 
against  it.  The  chief  objections,  of 
which  we  may  take  Mr.  Reed  as 
the  able  spokesman,  are  that  '  the 
middle  of  the  upper  deck  of  a  full- 
rigged  ship  is  not  an  eligible  posi- 
tion for  fighting  big  guns.'  He 
then  appeals  to  a  seaman's  preju- 
dices as  to  the  *  maze  of  ropes ' 
which  surrounds  the  tuiret,  and  so 
on.     We  at  once  admit  that  there 


is  considerable  force  in  this  argu- 
ment, especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Maiiarch ;  but  she  could   be  mckte- 
rially  improved  by  being  fitted  with. 
tripod  masts,  which  would  get  rid 
of  the  standing  rigging;   and  the 
whole  case  assumes  that  we  are    to 
sacrifice  the  fighting  qualities  of  our 
ships  to  their  masts   and    sailiiig' 
gear,  which  we  are  not  prepared   to 
do.     A  more  real  objection  is   the 
loss  of  a  right  ahead  fire  from  the 
Monarch's  turret  guns,  owing  to  her 
forecastle ;  but  this  deficiency  has 
been  met  by  her  two  forecastle  6^ 
ton    guns,    protected    by    armour. 
Afler  all,  the  broadside  ships  are  in 
the  same  difficulty  with  respect  to 
a  right  ahead  fire  from  their  pro- 
tected batteries,  the  plan  w;hich  has 
been  adopted  in  most  of  our  receDt 
ships  being  an  indented  or  recessed 
side,  through  which  a  port  Mooks' 
nearly  ahead.    There  are  two  objec- 
tions to  this  arrangement:   firstly, 
it   requires  that  a  gun  should   be 
moved  from  its  broadside  port  into 
this    recess — ^rather    an    awkward 
job  we  should  imagine  in  action ; 
secondly,   we  have    the   authority 
of  Admiral  Farragut  for  the   opi- 
nion that  these  indentations  would 
in    action    cause    shot    and    shell 
to  glance  towards  the  port,  which 
would    thus    become   a   dangerous 
shell  trap.     Another  argument   of 
Mr.  Reed's  is  that  in  a  melee   the 
Hercules  coald  fight,  four  1 8-ton  guns 
on  each  broadside,  the  Monarch  only 
two  25-ton  guns  :  we  accept  this  as 
an    advantage    for    the    broadside 
ship,  but  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  for 
a  ship  to  be  attacked  on  both  sides 
at  once.     When  he  further  argues 
that  a  ship  armed  with  '  numerous 
light  guns '  might  prove  more  than 
a  match  for  the  turret  ship,  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  him  to  be  serious, 
and  we  feel  inclined  to  ask  whether 
we  are  to   go   back   to   the   Great 
Harry  and  the  infancy  of  the  Navy. 
One  more  objection  has  been  put 
prominently  forward — it  is  the  risk 
of  the  turret  being  jammed  by   a 
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shot  and  unable  to  revolve.     This 
is  a  question  which  we  thought  had 
been  answered  in  the  negative  by 
the  experiment  of  the  1 2 -ton  guns 
of  the  BeUerophon  against  the  Royal 
Sovereufn^s  turrets ;   but  Mr.   Reed 
does  not  consider  this  trial  as  con- 
chisive,  on  account  of  no  shot  having 
in  his  opinion  struck  the  most  vul- 
nerable place.     As  this  is  a  ques* 
tion  which  tenches  the  whole  value 
of  the  turret  system  both  for  sea 
and  coast  service,  and  as  we  have 
seen  that  we  are  to  be  the  possessors 
of  sixteen  turret  vessels,  it   would 
appear  that  if  there  is  any  doubt  on 
this  point  it  would  be  advisable  to 
cause  other  experiments  to  be  made 
with  the  view  of  setting  the  matter 
finally  at  rest.     Taking  all  the  ob- 
jections together,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
they  will   have   much    weight    in 
counterbalancing  the  numerous  ad- 
vantages of  the  turret  ship  as  a 
fighting  machine,  and  we  have  seen 
that  in  the  Monarch  we  have  already 
a  thoroughly  good  sea-boat  on  the 
turret  principle. 

We  have  not  here  alluded  to 
'Rams,'  as  being  out  of  our  sphere. 
The  rain  question  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  but  there  is  no  reason 
whj  eveiy  turret  ship  should  not 
also  combine  all  the  essentials  of  a 
powerful  ram.  The  turret  ship 
without  masts,  with  all-round  fire 
and  low  free-board,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  ship  required  for  coast 
service ;  for  sea-going  purposes  we 
should    have    a  somewhat   similar 


vessel,  but  with  higher  free-board 
and  masts,  the  former  to  be  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  10  feet,  and  the 
latter  only  to  spread  an  amount  of 
canvas  equivalent  to  that  allowed 
to  our  ocean  packets. 

We  are  anxious  that  the  lessons 
of  the  Captain's  loss  should  be  learnt 
aright,  and  as  we  read  them  they 
are  as  follow : 

Our  first  lesson  is  not  to  attempt 
too  much  in  a  ship.  This  is  a  na- 
tional failing.  Ships  built  for  speed 
under  steam  are  so  loaded  with 
guns  and  masts  as  to  turn  out  heavy, 
sluggish  craft;  and  whether  in  a 
man-of-war,  an  ambulance,  or  a 
cavalry  soldier,  so  many  things  are 
considered  absolutely  indispensable, 
that  the  principal  requirements  of 
efficiency  are  sacrificed  in  the  hope 
of  attaining  an  ideal  perfection. 
In  the  low  free-board  turret  ship 
Captain  we  overloaded  her,  we 
overmasted  her,  we  *  oversteadied 
her  at  the  expense  of  her  stiliility, 
and  she  went  down  from  our  having 
lost  sight  of  the  essential  requisites 
in  indulging  sailors'  whims  and  vain 
rivalries.  We  have  learnt  that  low 
free-board  turret  ships  for  ocean 
service  are  not  seaworthy ;  that  all 
our  recent  iron-clads  are  over- 
masted, and  that  their  spread  of 
canvas  should  be  at  once  reduced ; 
and  that  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
our  newest  ships  has  been  raised 
so  much  to  produce  steadiness  that 
their  stability  has  been  seriously 
compromised. 

E.  R.  F. 
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ANNALS   OF  A  BORDER   COUNTY.    . 


HEREFORDSHIRE  :  sheeld 
and  speere/  sings  an  old 
rhyming  topographer ;  but  these  are 
certainly  not  the  terms  in  which 
we  should  now  depict  the  smiling 
cider  county.  The  spears  have  been 
long  ago  turned  into  pruning-hooks, 
and  the  swords  into  plough-shares; 
and  as  for  the  shields,  we  can  only 
find  them  now  defuncta  bello^  and 
fraught  with  heraldic  blazonry  on 
tombs,  or  in  the  windows  of  church 
and  ancient  manor  house.  Grass- 
grown  camps  and  a  host  of  ruined 
castles  alone  attest  the  struggles  of 
which  this  border  land  for  many 
centuries  was  the  scene.  The  pea- 
santry are  singularly  meek  and 
amenable  to  law,  possessing  few 
Celtic  characteristics,  and  no  war- 
like traditions  or  ballads  whatever. 
Indeed,  were*  it  not  for  the  *  torti 
crinei^et  colorati  vultus'  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  Tacitus,  as 
they  still  do  that  of  the  tourist,  we 
could  hardly  believe  that  they  are 
the  descendants  of  the  fierce  Silures 
whom  neither  arms  nor  arts  could 
tame,  and  who  compelled  the  Ro- 
mans to  accept  the  Severn  as  the 
western  boundary  of  their  empire. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  hilly 
country  like  Herefordshire,  the 
camps,  both  Roman  and  British,  are 
very  numerous.  Not  one  of  the 
many  points  of  vantage  but  seems 
to  have  been  occupied  for  military 
purposes,  and  we  may  add  that 
these  ancient  sites  deserve  to  be 
visited  as  much  by  the  tourist  in 
search  of  the  picturesque  as  by  the 
antiquary.  Nowhere  else  within  the 
county  can  such  magnificent  pros- 
pects be  obtained  as  &om  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  a 
British  camp  of  unusual  magnitude 


on  the  Worcestershire  border,  and 
from  Oldbury  Hill,  near  Woolhope, 
where  the  Romans  had  an  important 
station.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
the  name  of  their  most  eminent 
leader,  Ostorias,  has  been  preserved 
in  Oyster  hill,*  near  Hereford  :  while 
in  Caradoc,  an  entrenchment  in  the 
parish  of  Sellack,  there  is  a  memorial 
of  his  opponent  Caractacus. 

But  semi-civilised  Britain  seems 
to  have  been  an  easier  prey  to 
the  Saxon  invader  than  barbarous 
Britain  had  been  to  the  Roman.  For 
the  Saxon  conquest  of  England  was 
not  the  result  of  a  single  over- 
whelming raid  planned  and  carried 
out  by  a  warlike  and  united  natioD, 
but  rather  of  a  series  of  uncon- 
certed  descents  made  by  indepen- 
dent tribes  at  intervals  extending 
over  several  centuries.*  By  degrees 
the  interior  was  annexed,  each 
chieftain  seizing  on  the  territory 
which  bordered  upon  his  own.  The 
land  thus  occupied  became  an  ex- 
tensive Saxon  state,  and  was  known 
as  Myrcna  land — Hhe  land  of  the 
borderers  * — Latinised  into  Mercia, 
and  still  preserved  in  our  language 
by  the  term  Marches.  In  this 
gradual  manner  the  Saxons  pushed 
their  way  inland  from  the  sea-coast, 
and,  before  the  sixth  century  had 
closed,  they  had  crossed  the  Severn 
and  established  some  sort  of  military 
station  at  Hereford  (the  ford  of  the 
army),  and  perhaps  made  a  royal 
residence  at  Kingsland  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Wye.  The 
tribe  which  occupied  Herefordshire 
were  the  Hecanas;  and  to  their 
chieftain  or  eaJderman,  Merewald, 
fourth  son  of  the  Pagan  king  Penda, 
they  owed  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity at  the  close  of  the  seventh 


1  Another  camp,  Dear  Vemlamiom  (St«  Alban's),  bean  the  same  name.  Taylor's 
Words  and  Plaees,  second  edition,  p.  314. 

'  Their  commencement  was  probably  as  early  as  the  time  of  Agrieola.  Poate^ 
Britannie  Researches^  p.  20. 
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oentmy.  In  token  of  bis  zeal  for 
the  new  faith  hefonndedthe  church 
of  Llanlieni,  i.e.  the  Church  of  the 
Nuns,  which,  either  in  compHment 
to  Leofric,  a  snhsequent  earl  of 
Mercia,  or  by  simple  corruption 
and  translatioD,  has  become  Leo- 
minster. 

But  the   most  celebrated  of  the 
Saxon  kings  before  Alfred  was  Offa, 
whose  palace,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
camp,   was    at    Sutton,   four  miles 
north  of  Hereford.     No  vestiges  of 
it  remain,  though  in  Leland's  time 
there  were  still  some  ruins,  and  not 
long  ago  a  curious  silver  ring  was 
found  in  digging  in  the  spot  called 
Ofia*s  Cellar.     How  Offa  strove  to 
increase  his  kingdom  by  annexing 
that  of  his  neighbour  Ethelbert — 
how  he  failed  to  do  so  by  force  of 
arms,  and  then  sought  to  effect  it, 
fliore  Ausiriaco,  by  marriage — how 
on  the  night  before  the  nuptials  the 
royal  bridegroom  was  treacherously 
alain,  are   matters  on  which    the 
monastic   chroniclers   loved  to   di- 
late, partly,  perhaps,  because  their 
Houses  had  profited  by  the  remorse 
which  followed  the  bloody    deed. 
It  is  to  OfiPa's  penance  we  owe  the 
foondation    of   the  Abbey   of   St. 
Alhan's  and  the  enrichment  of  the 
Church  at  Hereford  with  a  sump- 
tuous tomb  erected  over  the  remains 
of  his  royal  victim.     The  blood  of 
Ethelbert  was  indeed  the  seed  not 
only  of  the  Church  but  also  of  the 
city  of  Hereford.     Troops  of  pil- 
grims laden  with  offerings  flocked 
to  the  shrine  of  the  murdered  king. 
The  hostelries  were  filled,  for  mar- 
vellouB   were  the  tales  of  miracles 
and  cures  performed  at  the  Martyr's 
tomb;   and  thirty  years  after  his 
murder  a  stately  stone  fabric  took 
the  place  of   the    earlier  wooden 
edifice,   and  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Ethelbert. 

The  name  of  Offa  has,  however, 
been  better  preserved  than  that  of 
his  victim.  The  church  built  in 
honour  of  the  latter  perished  through 
the  violence  of  the  Danes  a  few 


years  afber  its  erection  ;  but  the  ex- 
tensive earthwork  which  Offa  raised 
on  the  Welsh  border — rather  as  a 
standing  menace  than  as  a  defen- 
sible barrier — ^has  survived  the 
lapse  of  ten  centuries.  Offa's  Dyke 
consisted  of  a  trench  and  mound, 
the  latter  about  ten  feet  high,  and 
formed  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Mercian  kingdom,  which  then  in- 
cluded nearly  the  whole  of  the 
county.  Traces  of  the  dyke,  which 
ran  from  the  Dee  to  the  Severn, 
may  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kington,  and  especially  at 
Lyonshall,  Mansel  Gsxn&ge,  and 
Bridge  Solers  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Wye. 

The  Danes  never  gained  more 
than  a  very  insecure  footmg  in  the 
west  country,  though  they  had  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  Mercia  for 
about  twenty  years.  Among  the 
existing  names  of  villages  in  Here- 
fordshire we  do  not  find  one  solitary 
instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
suffixes  by,  toft,  thorpe  or  thwaite, 
which  would  indicate  permanent 
residence.  Wigmore,  besieged  by 
them  in  921,  may  inean,  as  Mr. 
Wright  suggests,  the  moor  of 
the  vikings ;  but  we  must  de- 
cline to  regard  Dinmore  (Dun  mawr,. 
stronghold)  as  equivalent  to  Dena- 
mere,  the  moor  of  the  Danes.  An 
inspection  of  the  place  as  well  as  of 
the  word  forbids  such  a  derivation. 
Thinghill  recalls  the  Scandinavian 
Thingvellir  ;  Humber,  a  little  village 
near  Leominster,  '  keeps  a  Scythian 
name,'  in  sound  at  least;  and  in 
Huntsholm,  Brobury  Scar,  and  per- 
haps in  Holmer,  we  may  detect 
traces  of  a  Norse  origin. 

The  whole  history  of  this  period 
is  very  difficult  to  follow,  and 
abounds  in  treacherous  quicksanda 
to  entrap  the  unwary  student ;  in- 
deed, we  hardly  find  any  sure  ground 
until  we  reach  the  period  of  the 
Domesday  Survey.  From  that  in- 
valuable record  we  are  able  to  form 
a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  Here- 
fordshire    at    the    time    of    the 
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Norman  Conquest,  inclading  witHn 
the  county  the  debatable  district 
of  Archenfield,'  where  the  Celtic 
population  still  remained  powerful. 
The  Bishop  and  the  Cathedral 
Church  possessed  rather  more  than 
one- tenth,  of  the  whole  acreage, 
viz.  300  hides ;  and  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical property  within  the  county 
must  be  added  the  lands  belonging 
to  two  alien  priories  in  Normandy, 
CormeiUes  and  Lyra  (the  latter  had 
a  cell  among  the  forests  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  county,  and  its 
name  still  survives  in  Lyre  Ocle), 
and  the  extensive  possessions  of 
the  abbeys  of  Gloucester  and  Wor- 
cester, and  the  Priory  of  St.  Ghithlac 
at  Hereford. 

Of  the  lay  tenants  in  capite  the 
most  powerful  were  the  Lacies, 
whose  widespread  domains  are  in- 
dicated by  the  lands  called  after 
their  name  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  Stoke  Lacy,  Mansel  Lacy, 
Hom  Lacy,  and  the  mountain  dis- 
trict of  Ewy  as  Lacy,  *ubi  breve  regis 
non  currit,'  formed  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  this  house,  which  is  now 
represented  by  the  Devereuxes  and 
Scudamorcs.  Among  other  names 
of  note  in  the  Domesday  list  are 
those  of  Muchgros,  whose  eventual 
heiress  married  a  Mortimer ;  Ger- 
non,  the  founder  of  a  family  which 
gave  its  name  to  Garnons,  now 
the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Cotterell; 
D*Abetot,  whose  descendants  of 
gentle  degree  still  lingered  at  Brom- 
yard till  the  eighteenth  century ; 
Turstin,  the  undoubted  ancestor  of 
the  Lingens  of  Lingen ;  and  lastly, 
Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore,  the 
history  of  whose  house  for  three 
eventml  centuries  is  in  fact  almost 
the  history  of  Herefordshire. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  county 
was  at  this  period  wood  and  waste, 
the  latter  term  being  applied  not 


merely  to  lands  which  had  never* 
undergone  cultivation,  but  also  to 
such  as  from  depopulation  and  the 
miseries  of  war  had  been  permitted, 
to  relapse  into   a  wild  condition. 
Agriculture  was  confined  to  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of    towns 
like  Hereford  and  Leominster ;  here 
and  there  the  hillsides  were  used  as 
runs  foi*  flocks — the  sloping  pastures 
of  Shobdon  even  taking  their  name 
from   their  use  (Scaeope-dun,   i.e. 
Sheep-hill)  ;  but  both  baron  and 
peasant  chiefly  depended  upon  the 
herds  of  swine  which  found  their 
food  in  the  extensive  woods,  and 
furnished  bacon  for  what  was  ap- 
propriately termed  the  larder. 

We  can  scarcely  estimate  the 
amount  of  forest  land  by  what  has 
survived  the  lapse  of  time,  the  de- 
mands of  war,  and  the  progress  of 
agriculture ;  but  if  we  analyse 
the  local  names  which  Domesday 
Book  supplies,  we  And  that  a  large 
majority  are  compounds  of  wood, 
coed,  den,  and  hope  (all  suggestive 
of  forest),  or  of  fen,  moor  and  mere, 
which  equally  indicate  that  the 
land  was  left  in  its  natural  state 
unreclaimed  and  unenclosed. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  other  evi- 
dences. The  traditions  connected 
with  Wormesley  (the  dragon's  field) 
andWormelow(the  dragon's  grave) 
have  indeed  died  out ;  but  till  lately 
there  might  be  seen  on  the  eastern 
end  of  Mordiford  church  the  picture 
of  a  scaly  monster  with  gaping 
mouth  and  outstretched  wings,  who, 
it  was  averred,  once  slew  with  his 
poisonous  breath  all  that  ventured 
nigh  his  lair.  Modem  sdeptics  pre- 
fer to  think  that  it  was  no  mighty 
saurian  which  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  Darwinism  had  escaped  the 
extinction  of  his  species,  but  the 
embodiment  of  the  fatal  miasma 
which  rose  from  the  swamp  formed 


*  The  district  of  Archenfield,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Wye,  between  Hereford 
and  Ross,  is  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  Cymric  names  within  its  limits:  e.g.  Llan- 
wame,  Llandinabo,  Llangarran,  Henllan  {hodU  Hentland),  are  ne^hbonring  parishes 
nto  whose  designations  the  Celtic  woxd  for  church  or  sacred  ground  (Llan)  /onters. 
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by  the  junction  of  the  Penteloe,  the 
Lagg,  and  the  Wye,  and  disappeared 
when  the  stagnant  waters  had  heen 
drained  hj  the  practical  pietj  of  the 
monks.  But  if  dragons  hecame 
rare,  the  forests  still  teemed  with 
wild  animals,  as  snch  names  as 
Wolphy  and  Wolferlow,  Foxley, 
6rr)xwood,Brockhampton  and  Stag- 
bach  ahondantlj  testify.  The 
Domesday  Survey  thinks  it  worth 
mentioning  that,  in  the  wild  wood- 
lands round  Wigmore,  Osbom 
Fitz-Richard  Wenationem  exercet 
et  inde  habet  qnod  capere  potest ; ' 
and  even  as  late  as  1280  John 
Giffaid  had  licence  to  hunt  wolves 
there. 

But  field  sports  and  feats  of  arms 
did  not  engage  the  whole  attention 
of  the  Norman  Barons.  They  were, 
in  contradistinction  to  their  Saxon 
predecessors,  a  castle-building  race. 
To  them,  indeed,  we  owe  nearly  all 
the  fortresses  which,  built  to  re- 
press the  incursions  of  the  Welsh, 
extend  from  Monmouth  to  Kington 
in  an  irregular  chain.  Nothing  can 
be  more  interesting  than  to  follow 
this  line  of  defence,  which  leads 
through  a  wild  and  lovely  country, 
antrodden  by  tourists,  and  in  some 
parts  accessible  only  to  the  pedes- 
trian. 

But  we  must  forego  the  excui*- 
sion  even  on  X)aper,  and  refer  the 
reader  to  the  volume  which  Mr. 
Robinson  has  lately  published,  and 
which  will  be  found  an  interest- 
ing and  trustworthy  guide.  ^  The 
county  was  almost  as  rich  in 
monastic  establishments  as  in 
castles,  the  most  important  religious 
houses  being  Wigmore  Abbey  and 
Leominster  Priory, 

The  former  owed  its  origin  to  the 
Uortimers,  who  settled  the  brethren 
first  in  close  proximity  to  their 
castle,  but  afterwards  permitted 
ihem  to  remove  a  little  farther 
northwards,  because  '  the  site  was 


too  narrow  and  rough,  the  ascent 
to  the  church  disagreeable,  and  the 
language  of  their  neighbours  very 
vulgar  and  coarse.'  In  later  times 
it  would  seem  that  their  efforts 
after  purity  were  either  relaxed  or 
unsuccessful.  The  charges  against 
the  last  abbot  include  the  crimes 
of  simony,  peculation,  and  notorious 
evil-living,  besides  the  more  venial 
offence  of  favouring  a  certain  Canon 
Arbley,  *  whome  he  supported  to 
karrye  crossebowes  and  to  goo 
whither  he  lusteth  at  any  tyme  to 
fyshyng  and  huntyng  in  the  kynge's 
forestes,  parkes,  and  chases.'  The 
possessions  of  the  Abbey  were  very 
great,  and  among  the  relics  were  a 
diamond  valued  at  a  hundred 
marks,  and  a  piece  of  the  true 
Cross.  In  riches  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, Leominster  Priory,  a  Bene- 
dictine house  connected  with  the 
greater  monastery  of  Reading,  was 
pre-eminent.  The  reliquary  com- 
prised *  a  portion  of  the  linen  that 
was  wrapped  around  the  body  of 
Our  Lord,  of  the  sponge  used  at 
His  crucifixion,  of  the  rod  of 
Moses;  one  of  the  stones  with  which 
Stephen  was  stoned,  and  some  of 
the  frankincense  and  myrrh  offered 
by  the  Magi.'  The  odour  of  sanc- 
tity ought  indeed  to  have  attached 
to  the  borough  of  Leominster  ;  for 
besides  the  Abbey,  it  could  also 
boast  of  its  *  Holy  Maid,  which,  as 
the  fame  was,  lived  only  by  angels' 
food,  and  was  enclosed  within  a 
grate  of  iron,  unto  whom,  when 
the  Prior  said  mass,  the  third  part 
of  the  Host  went,  by  miracles  as  it 
seemed,  from  the  altar  into  the 
maid's  mouth.'  Some  influential 
sceptics,  however,  caused  the  door 
of  her  room  to  be  suddenly  opened, 
when  '  straightways  the  dogs  fought 
for  bones  that  were  under  the  bed,' 
and  the  maid  (who  was  no  maid) 
confessed  that  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Prior  she  drew  to  herself 


'  Tie  CtutUt  of  Herefordshire  and  their  Lords,    By  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Bobinson, 
H.A.    Loadon:  Longmans. 
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the  Host  by  means  of  a  long  hair 
from  her  own  head,  and  attached  to 
the  sacred  element. 

The  Augustine  canons  had  a  cell 
at  Wormeslej,  amid  some  of  the 
most  lovely  woodland  scenery  in 
the  county ;  and  the  situation  of 
Abbey  Dore,  in  the  so-called 
Golden  Valley,'  was  no  less  happily 
chosen  by  the  Cistercians.  Aeon- 
bury,  Flanesford,  Crasswell,  and 
Kilpeck  were  less  important  esta- 
blishments, but  not  without  asso- 
ciations of  special  interest. 

Throughout  the  transition  period 
from  Eomanism  to  Anglicanism, 
Herefordshire,  in  spite  of  its 
quondam  Lollard  leanings,  seems  to 
have  maintained  that  neutral  tint 
in  religious  opinions  which  was 
common  to  the  greater  part  of 
England.  Harley,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, who  had  given  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  State  Church  of  Henry 
VIII.,  was,  it  is  true,  deposed  by 
Mary,  but  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  married  man — a  pre- 
judice in  which  her  Protestant  sister 
Elizabeth  equally  shared.  Bishops 
Fox  and  Skipp  were  essentially 
moderate  men,  opposed  alike  to 
Bomanism  and  Puritanism ;  and  thus 
in  the  great  struggle  between  King 
and  Parliament,  which  was  as 
much  religious  as  political,  the 
feeling  of  the  county  was,  as  it 
might  be  expected,  decidedly  royal- 
ist. Harley  and  Westphaling  were 
almost  the  only  names  of  note 
upon  the  side  of  the  Parliament, 
while  Scudamore,  Coningsby,  Croft, 
lingen,  and  Pye  all  lent  their 
active  and  powerful  support  to  the 
cause  of  Charles. 

Two  incidents  in  the  war — one 
on  either  side — must  not  be  passed 
oyer  unnoticed.     The  gallant  de- 


fence of  Brampton  Brian  Castle  by 
Brilliana,  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert 
Harley,  ranks  beside  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  Countess  of  Derby  and 
Lady  Bankes,  and  is  just  the  sort 
of  story  which  Scott  wonld  have 
told  with  the  skill  that  is  bom  of 
vivid  appreciation.  But  Lady  Har- 
ley*s  own  letters,^  often  aflecting  in 
their  homely  pathos,  have  painted 
the  daily  life  of  the  beleaguered 
household  in  a  few  graphic  touches. 
In  them  we  have  before  our  eyes 
the  Puritan  mistress,  weak  in  body 
but  strongly  assured  of  the  jnstice 
of  her  cause ;  and  pious  Mr.  Pierson, 
ever  ready  with  an  apposite  text  or 
exhortation  ;  and  the  family  doctor, 
cool,  practical,  and  always  cheerful-; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  old  Hackin  jt, 
with  his  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  his  position  tempered  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  seen  what 
real  war  was  in  the  German  cam- 
paigns. It  is  a  relief  to  know  that 
the  tender  heroine  was  felix  oppor- 
tunitate  mortis.  She  lived  to  see 
her  enemies  retire  baffled  and  dis- 
pirited, and  died  before  they  re- 
turned a  few  months  later  to  sack 
and  bum  the  castle  and  take  her 
children  prisoners.  It  was  a  bar- 
barous deed  and  one  that  every 
scholar  must  deplore,  for  within 
the  walls  was  a  noble  library — a 
former  Harleian  collection — ^which 
thus  was  lost  for  ever  to  the  his- 
torian and  archaeologist. 

A  different  scene  was  enacted  on 
the  other  side  of  the  county. 
Goodrich  Castle,  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  which  are  familiar  to  the 
tourist  of  the  Wye,  was  defended  at> 
this  time  by  a  deep  moat  on  the 
landward  side  aud  by  a  resolute 
garrison  under  the  command  of 
Sir  H.  Lingen.     Colonel  Kyrle,  & 


*  The  Celtic  names  throughout  the  county  have  undergone  strange  metamorphoses 
in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  modem  ideas.  Thus  Nant  Dwr  (Water  vale)  be- 
came Valle  d'Or  and  Qolden  Valley ;  Rhyd  Dwr  (Water  ford)  appears  as  Red  Boor ; 
Monydd  Fferry  (Bleak  hill)  is  Anglicised  into  Money-farthing,  and  by  more  recent 
corruption  St.  Dubritias  has  been  transformed  into  St.  Devereux. 

'Published  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1854,  with  an  interesting  preface  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Lewis. 
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Roandhead  nnde  of  the  loyal  Man 
of  Ross,  oonld  make  no  impression 
upon  it;  and  even  Colonel  Birch, 
the  most  snccessfal  of  Cromweirs 
tr«*nerals  in  the  West,  confessed  that 
he  'might  sit   down  long  enongh 
before  it '  nnless  provided  with  an 
OTerwhelming    force    of    artillery. 
The  siege  commenced  in  the  month 
of  March  1646,  hnt  it  was  not  until 
the  last  day  of  July  that  the  gallant 
defenders,  having  spent  nearly  all 
their  ammnnition,  were  forced  to 
surrender.      The    account    of    the 
spoils  somewhat  resembles  FalstafT's 
tavern  bill — *  four  barrels  of  powder 
and  thirty  barrels  of  beer,  a  hogs- 
head of  claret  and  half  a  hogshead 
of  sack."     The   Cavaliers  were   at 
any   rate    excellent     commissariat 
officers.      We    must    not     dismiss 
Colonel  Birch  without  remarking 
upon  his  almost  unique  success  in 
making  a  fortune  where  most  others 
lost  one,  and  in  preserving  it  unim- 
paired through  the  perils  of  the 
Bestoration    and    the    Revolution. 
The  fitir  estate  of  Gamstone,  which 
he  purchased  either  with  the  booty 
found  at  Hereford  or  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  episcopal  revenues,  still 
continues  in  the  possession  of  his 
collateral    descendants,   the    Birch 
Peploes.     Since  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  when  most  of  the  gentry  of 
Herefordshire  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  nothing  has 
riccurred  in  the  county  which  has 
left    a    mark    on   the    history    of 
England,  though  Harley  and   Co- 
ningsby,    two    local  worthies,    at- 
tained for    themselves   a  national 
reputation. 

To  pass  from  deeds  to  dwelh'ngs 
is  no  very  abrupt  transition.  We 
We  already  shown  in  some  measure 
that  the  earlier  annals  of  the  county 
may  be  told  by  recalling  the  fortunes 
of  its  feudal  castles :  we  may  add 
that  much  of  its  medisBval  and  later 
bistory  will  be  found  in  the  associa- 


tions which  cling  around  its  manor 
houses. 

Of  these  Hampton  Court  possesses 
the  first  claim  to  notice.  The  ori- 
ginal building,  of  which  only  the 
entrance  tower  and  chapel  remain^ 
was  erected  by  Sir  Rowland  Len- 
thal,  yeoman  of  the  robes  to  Henry 
IV.  and  ancestor  of  Cromwell's 
Speaker.  The  king  himself  laid  the 
foundation  stone,  and  the  knight  de- 
frayed the  cost  of  the  building  with 
the  ransoms  of  the  prisoners  he  had 
taken  at  Agincourt.  The  estate 
passed  through  an  heiress  to  the 
Comewalls  of  Burford,  by  one  of 
whom  it  was  sold  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  to  Sir  Humphrey  Con- 
ingsby,  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Of  his  descendants  one,  Sir  Thomas 
Coningsby,  deserves  remembrance^ 
not  only  for  the  valour  he  displayed 
at  the  siege  of  Rouen,*  but  also  for 
the  hospital  he  founded  at  Hereford. 
He  was  the  original  of  Sir  Puntar- 
volo  in  Ben  Jonson*s  Every  Mail 
otU  of  his  Humour,  and  the  players, 
by  a  clever  stratagem,  were  able 
to  act  the  character  to  the  life. 
They  contrived  to  procure  a  suit  of 
the  knight's  own  clothes,  and, 
attired  in  these,  Sir  Punto  made  his 
appearance  on  the  London  stage 
when  his  prototype  was  among  the 
spectators.  So  accurate  was  the 
representation  that  Sir  Thomas, 
doubtful  of  his  own  identity,  started 
up  and  cried  out,  *  Am  I  Sir  Thomas 
Coningsby  or  is  that  Sir  Thomas 
Coningsby  ? '  Fitzwilliam  Con- 
ingsby, his  son,  was agreat  sufferer 
in  the  royal  cause.  His  estates  fell 
into  the  hands  of  strangers  ;  Hamp> 
ton  Court  was  left  desolate,  ita 
owner  an  exile  ;  and  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  noblest  peers, 
Nevile  Lord  Abergavenny,  had  lite- 
rally to  beg  for  bread  from  her 
grudging  oppressors.  The  fortunes 
of  the  family  revived  in  their  grand- 
child, Lord  Coningsby,  about  whom 


■  13m  Joomal  was  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  in  1847. 
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we  shall  say  a  few  words  hereafter. 
His  heiress  brought  Hampton  Court 
to  her  husband,  Sir  Charles  Han- 
bury  Williams,  less  known  as  a 
Whig  politician  than  as  a  political 
satirist.  We  can  hardly  believe 
what  Horace  Walpole  tells  us — that 
his  pen  *  inflicted  deeper  wounds 
in  three  months  on  Lord  Bath  than 
a  series  of  Craftsmen  aided  by 
Bolingbroke  for  several  years  could 
inflict  on  Sir  Robert.'  To  us  his 
A^'ritings  seem  to  be  less  satires  than 
squibs  —  bright,  fizzing  missiles, 
meant  rather  for  mimic  fighting 
than  for  the  real  business  of  war. 
Perhaps  his  most  telling  hit  was 
made  upon  an  Irishman  who  had 
married  the  Duchess  of  Manchester ; 
but  it  was  more  facetious  than  fair 
to  say  of  his  compatriots  : 

Nature,  indeed,  denies  them  sense, 
But  gives  them  legs  and  impudence 
That  beats  all  understanding. 

At  Sir  Charles's  death — it  is  be- 
lieved by  his  own  hand — ^in  1759, 
Hampton  Court  became  the  property 
of  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Essex.  It 
was  sold  in  1 809  to  Mr.  Arkwright 
(son  of  the  Inventor),  who,  as  the 
story  goes,  surprised  the  auctioneer 
and  bystanders  first  by  the  shab- 
biness  of  his  appearance  and  then 
by  outbidding  everyone  and  offer- 
ing to  pay  the  purchase-money  in 
cash,  consols,  or  India  stqpk. 

The  only  house  within  the  county 
which  can  vie  with  Hampton  Court 
in  interest  is  Horn  Lacy,  the  seat 
of  the  Scudamores  for  sixteen  gene- 
rations, and  now  of  their  remote 
descendant  Sir  Edwyn  Stanhope. 
An  abbey  of  Praemonstratensian 
canons  was  founded  there  by  Wil- 
liam Fitz-Warin,  but  this  gave  place 
to  a  mansion  house  bmlt  in  the  lat- 
ter  part  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  YIII. 
by  his  trusty  squire  John  Scuda- 
more,  whose  great-grandson.  Sir 
James,  knighted  for  his  valonr  at 
the  siege  of  Calais,  has  been  immor- 
talised by  Spenser  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Ftiety  Queen.  His  son, 
not  less  eminent  for  his  piety  than 


for  his  learning,  was  raised  to  the 
Irish  peerage  by  Charles  I.,  and 
served  the  state  as  ambassador  to 
France.  He  is  chiefly  remembered 
in  the  county  by  his  timely  re- 
storation of  Abbey  Dore  Church, 
his  munificence,  and  the  enconrag^e- 
ment  he  gave  to  orcharding  and 
agriculture.  The  second  viscount 
erected  most  of  the  present  baiKling 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  It  is 
imposing  from  its  size  rather  than 
attractive  in  its  features.  The  gar- 
dens are  still  kept  up  in  the  Dutch 
fashion  then  prevalent,  and  we  can 
imagine  Pope,  who  was  a  frequent 
visitor  in  later  times,  sauntering 
through  the  pleached  alleys  and 
trim  parterres,  as  he  meditated  how 
best  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
*Man  of  Boss,'  or  whet  another 
shaft  against  the  county  god,  the 
Timon  of  his  bitter  satire.  Perhaps 
the  praise  and  blame  were  alike 
extravagant,  but  the  former  has 
outlived  the  latter  in  spite  of  the 
proverb  to  the  contrary.  The  name 
of  John  Kyrle  is  a  household  word 
among  us,  but  who  remembers  the 
Duke  of  Chandos  and  ^ihe  com- 
fortless and  tasteless  ostentation '  of 
Cannons  ? 

*  The  eldest  house  of  the  Escuc- 
damours  of  Herefordshire  was  at  a 
place  called  Penchirche  in  the  Egge 
of  the  Dominion  called  £  wis  Harold. ' 
Kentchurch,  to  which  Leland  here 
refers,  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scudamores,  and  in  the  older  part 
of  the  building  may  be  seen  some 
secret  passages  in  the  walls  by 
which  OwenGlendwr,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Sir  John  Scndamore,  is  said 
to  have  eluded  his  pursuers. 

Botherwas,  the  seat  of  the  Boden- 
hams, '  was  held  so  delightful  a  place 
that  the  proverb  was  current,  as 
anciently  of  Corinth, 

'  Everjtme  may  not  lire  ftt  Botherwas.* 

But  periiaps  the  explanation  of  the 
saying  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
which  Blount  also  mentions,  that 
in  his  time  it  was  '  all  mortgaged 
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and  going  to  Rayne  through  the 
misfortnnes  of  the  Family/  which 
made  many  forgotten  sacrifices  for 
the  cause  of  the  Staarts.  Goodrich 
Court  and  Canon  Froome  are  well 
worth  Tisiting ;  the  one  for  its 
anrivalled  collection  of  ancient 
annonr,'  the  other  for  its  most  in- 
teresting series  of  portraits  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hopton  family. 
Most  of  the  other  mansions  within 
the  coimty  are  modem  and  nnin- 
terestiDg.  Stoke  Edith  is  a  large 
red-brick  honse  built  by  the  Foleys 
OB  the  Rite  of  the  loyal  Lingen*s  resi- 
dence, and  decorated  by  the  hand  of 
Sir  John  Thomhill.  Eastnor  Castle 
is  a  fair  example  of  Smirke*s  adap- 
tation of  Norman  architecture  to 
modem  requirements,  and  less  glar- 
injlj  inconsistent  with  all  principles 
of  harmony  than  Downton,  of  which 
Mr.  Payne  Knight  was  the  much- 
abased  architect  but  well-satisfied 
ocrnpant.  Of  Shobdon,  Moccas, 
Sufton,  Hare  wood,  and  Pengethley, 
it  may  he  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
app  of  the  Georgian  type  and  era, 
and  only  serve  to  make  us  regret  the 
stractures  which  in  most  cases  they 
>nper8eded. 

Picinresqueness  must  rather  be 
sought  in  the  numerous  timbered 
hnnses,  conspicuous  in  black  and 
white,  which  form  one  of  the 
specialties  of  the  county.  Weobley 
and  Pembridge  are  collections  of 
these  quaint  dwellings,  whose  pro- 
jecting gables,  heavy  barge-boards, 
aTid  plastered  wattling  carry  us 
hack  to  a  time  when  oak  was  plenti- 
fnl  and  labour  cheap.  The  dura- 
hility  of  the  materials  employed  is 
marvellous.  There  are  extant  houses 
hnilt  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
<^ntnrr,  and  still,  so  far  as  their  tim- 
wr  IS  concerned,  evincing  no  signs 
f>f  decay.  The  axe  glints  from  the 
surface  of  their  massive  beams  as 
frtim  a  close-grained  rock,  and  even 
fire  itself  can  make  little  impression 
tipon  wood  seasoned  by  the  lapse  of 


centuries.  Dineley's  ■  sketches,  re- 
produced yi  fac-simile  in  the  very 
curious  volumes  lately  published  by 
the  Camden  Society,  show  us  what 
the  county  has  lost  through  the 
spirit  of  improvement  rife  since  his 
time.  But  we  still  have  in  China 
or  Cheney  Court  an  almost  perfect 
example  of  the  domestic  architec- 
ture of  the  Tudor  era;  and  in 
Brinsop  Court,  the  moated  grange 
of  the  Dansey  family,  are  specimens 
of  native  oak  such  as  this  degenerate 
age  could  not  produce.  Attached 
to  each  house  is  a  dismantled 
chapel,  and  the  first-named  has  a 
series  of  panel  paintings,  represent- 
ing the  Sibyls,  of  considerable 
interest.  But  the  local  style  was 
not  confined  to  dwelling  houses. 
It  had  its  fullest  development  in 
the  Market-hall  or  Butter  Cross  of 
each  little  town,  a  building  which 
in  most  instances  has  suffered 
largely  from  the  Philistinism  of  its 
custodians.  At  Leominster,  it  is 
true,  the  taste  and  liberality  of  Mr. 
Ark  Wright  have  counteracted  the 
barbarism  of  the  aldermen,  and 
the  original  edifice  has  been  re- 
erected  in  another  quarter  of  the 
borough  with  scrupulous  care  and 
fidelity.  But  at  Hereford  John 
AbeFs  work  has  met  with  a  harder 
fate.  Defaced  and  plastered  over  in 
1750,  the  main  part  of  it  was  re- 
moved only  six  years  ago.  We  can 
no  longer  walk  beneath  its  piazza 
and  amUse  our  fancy  with  the 
Scriptural  mottoes  which  each  trade 
had  painted  over  its  department. 
Some  of  them  were  quaint  enough. 
Thus  the  Skinners,  claiming  the 
highest  antiquity,  referred  the 
reader  to  Gen.  iii.  21  for  their  divine 
origin  and  patron :  *  Unto  Adam 
also  and  to  his  wife  did  the  Lord 
God  make  coats  of  skins ;  *  the 
Butchers  quoted  the  Vulgato, 
*  Omnia  subjecisti  sub  pedibus,  oves 
et  boves  '  (Psal.  viii.  6,  7)  ;  and  the 
Glovers   less  happily  appropriated 


'  Now,  or  lately,  on  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  Museum. 
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as  their  motto,  *  They  wandered 
aboat  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins, 
being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented ' 
^Heb.  xi.  37). 

Church  architecture  throughout 
Herefordshire  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  a  distinctive  character.  In 
the  north  and  west  of  the  county, 
wild  and  thinly  inhabited  districts, 
we  meet  with  many  small  plain 
Norman  or  Early  English  churches, 
with  wooden  bell-turrets  or  low 
square  towers,  rising  only  to  the 
ridge  of  the  nave  roof.  Occasion- 
ally the  doorways  are  enriched  with 
rude  sculptures,  as  at  Brinsop, 
Aston  and  Stretton  Sugwas,  but 
the  massiveness  of  the  timber  and 
the  absence  of  decoration  are  the 
most  striking  features.  We  have, 
however,  in  the  little  church  of 
Kilpeck  a  gem  of  Norman  art  which 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  elsewhere. 
Standing  close  beneath  the  shadow 
of  their  ancient  castle,  it  doubtless 
served  as  a  chapel  for  the  Lords  of 
Kilpeck,  and  probably  owed  much 
of  its  beauty  to  their  patronage  and 
to  the  loving  hands  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  who  lived  hard  by. 
On  the  corbel  table  and  doorway 
the  quaint  fancies  of  a  Gothic  mind 
have  been  lavished  with  astonishing 
profusion,  and  the  interior,  a  double 
chancel  terminating  in  a  semi-cir- 
oular  apse  of  three  bays,  is  as  per- 
fect in  its  proportions  as  it  is  pure 
in  its  details. 

The  churches  of  Moccas,  Shob- 
don,  and  Ledbury  present  many 
interesting  Norman  features;  and 
the  font  at  Eardisley,  with  its 
curious  carvings,  has  long  been  a 
puzzle  to  the  antiquary  and  eccle- 
siologist.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  bare  mention  of 
Leominster  Abbey  Church,  *  the 
heaven-directed  spire '  of  Ross,  the 
ancient  effigies  at  Weobley,  Dilwyn, 
Stretford,  and  Clehonger,  and  the 
varied  beauties  of  Abbey  Dore. 
Detached  campaniles  are  common 
enough  in  Italy  and  Norway,  but 
we  know  of  very  few  English  ex- 


amples out  of  Herefordshire,  -when 
some  six  or  seven  still  remain.  O 
these,  the  belfry  at  Pembridg^  ii 
perhaps  the  most  peculiar.  It  u 
built  almost  wholly  of  enormoui 
baulks  of  timber,  in  the  form  of  ax 
irregular  octagon  at  the  base  ;  above 
this  are  two  square  stages  connected 
together  and  with  the  lower  siorej 
by  steep  tiled  roofs,  the  whole  termi* 
nating  in  a  pyramidal  wooden  cap 
The  date  of  this  curious  fttracturf 
appears  to  be  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  almost  coeval 
with  the  present  church,  in  the 
construction  of  which  there  is  no- 
thing to  indicate  poverty,  the  chief 
obstacle  to  church  completion  in 
these  days.  In  nearly  every  church 
that  has  been  named,  we  might 
almost  say  in  all  the  more  ancient 
churches  throughout  the  county, 
may  be  found,  concealed  perhaps 
amidst  dust  and  lumber,  the  monu- 
mental effigies  of  foi^gotten  heroes, 
Burleys,  Devereuxes,  Verdons, 
Mortimers,  Talbots,  De  la  Beres, 
and  Bohuns.  Brasses  are  rare,  for 
the  monument  carved  out  of  stone 
or  marble  has  proved  cere  perennius, 
as  presenting  less  temptation  to  the 
thief  and,  we  must  add,  to  the  col- 
lector. 

In  looking  through  the  list  of 
worthies  of  Herefordshire  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  notice  the  absence  of 
all  conspicuous  names  except  those 
of  warriors  and  statesmen.  The 
history  of  the  border  land  accounts 
indeed  for  the  abundance  of  the 
former,  but  would  also  lead  us  to 
expect  a  proportionate  number  of 
poets  to  celebrate  their  deeds  of 
prowess.  Strange  to  say  the  min- 
strels of  the  western  border  are  at 
the  utmost  only  two  in  number : 
Phillips,  a  Herefordshire  man  in  all 
but  birth,  who  was  inspired  by 
*  cider '  to  sing  its  praises ;  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
whose  writings  contain  scarcely 
one  allusion  to  her  native  county. 
Serjeant  Hoskyns,  whose  experience 
of  life  is  pithily  summed  up  in  the 
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familj  motto,  '  Vmcnla  da  lingiuB, 
Tel  tibi  lingna  dabit/  "was  rather  a 
wit  than  a  poet,  thoagh  he  has  the 
high  hononr  of  having  been  the 
literary  father  of  Ben  Jonson  ;  and 
as  to  the  rhjmes  which  owe  their 
origin  to   Robert  Scndamore  and 
Sir  Herbert  Crofl,  thej  can  hardlj 
claim  to  be  considered  poetry.     In- 
deed, literature  generally  has  not 
had  many  votaries  in  the  county. 
Boger  of  Hereford  is  said  to  have 
been  a  distinguished  astronomical 
writer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Hacklayt,    the    Narrator    of    the 
Voyages,  came  of  a  good  old  family 
long  seated  at  Saton  near  Leomin- 
ster; and  Ghiillim,  the  Herald,  be- 
longed to  the  diocese,  if  not  to  the 
eountyalso.     But  Fuller  seems  to 
hare  been  so  hard  pressed  to  make 
up  a  respectable   list    of  writers 
that,  in  humorous  despair,  he  has 
included  in   it   the  names  of  the 
skilfai  penmen  Davies  and  Gethen. 
The  former,  he  tells  us,  '  had  also 
some  pretty  excursions  into  poetry, 
and  could  flourish  matter  as  well  as 
letters,' — ^witb  what  success  may  be 
inferred  from   the  epigram  which 
his  works  provoked : — 

ThiucDB  writes  faire,  without  blurre  or  blot, 
Toe  raacall'st  rhimes  were  ever  road,  God 

wot; 
No   nurvell,   many  with  a  swan's    quill 

write, 
That  can  but  with  a  goose's  wit  endite. 

In   later     times    the    list    has 

been  somewhat  extended.    Thomas 

Blonnt    acquired  and    retains    no 

little  fame   as  a  legal  antiquarian; 

and  we  believe  that  Dr.  John  Beale, 

the  learned  writer  on  Herefordshire 

Orchards,  was  a  native  of  the  county. 

^"^e  may    also  add  the   names   of 

Jolines,  the  translator  of  Froissart ; 

Payne    Knight,    the    scholar  and 

critic,  and  his  brother  Andrew,  the 

horticulturist ;    Uvedale  •  Price,  to 

vhofje  picturesque  taste  Foxley  stOl 

testifies;     Henry     Matthews,    the 

author  of  the  JHary  of  cm  Invalid, 

the  delicate  humour  of  which  has 

Bome  counterpart  in  the  pages  of 


Talpa,  written  by  his  kinsman  and 
neighbour  Mr.  Wren-Ho^kyns,  the 
witty  Serjeant's  descendant. 

To  the  Judicial  Bench  Hereford- 
shire has  given  Sir  Edward 
Clive,  Sir  Robert  Tracy,  and  Sir 
Wilbam  Gregory,  all  of  them 
puisne  judges  of  respectability ;  the 
last  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  a  somewhat  critical 
period.  Of  Bishops  who  have  been 
natives  of  the  county,  the  names  of 
Orleton  and  Croft  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous :  to  these  must  be  added. 
Miles  Smith,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible 
and  writer  of  the  Preface  to  the 
Authorised  Version ;  and  John  Boss, 
who  was  elevated  in  1778  to  the 
See  of  Exeter.  The  latter  was  bom 
at  Boss,  and  has  some  reputation 
for  critical  scholarship,  though  his 
edition  of  Cicero's  Epistoke  ad 
Familiares  is  of  no  great  value. 
Peter  Pindar  perversely  mistook 
the  prelate's  abstemiousness  for 
parsimony,  and  lashed  him  in  some 
stanzas  in  his  account  of  the  royal 
visit  to  Exeter : 

Kowdown  loDg  Vore  Street  did  they  cum, 
Zum  hollowin  aod  screeching  zum, 

Now  trudg'd  they  to  the  Dean's ; 
Becaze  the  Bishop  sent  um  word 
A  could  not  meat  and  drink  avoord, 

A  hadn't  got  the  means. 

The  satire  was  as  unjust  as  it 
was  ill-natured,  and  at  the  bishop's 
death  in  1792  it  was  clearly  seen 
that  his  frugality  was  due  to  the 
highest  motives. 

The  stage  has  been  largely  in- 
debted to  Herefordshire.  Garrick 
was  bom  at  the  Angel  lun,  Here- 
ford, where  his  father,  then  a  ca- 
valry oflBcer,  happened  to  be  quar- 
tered, and  William  Powell  was  also 
a  native  of  the  same  city.  Nell 
Gwynn,  '  the  mighty  pretty  soul '  of 
whose  smiles  Pepys  had  a  share  as 
well  as  King  Charles,  was  an  Here- 
fordshire lass;  Kitty  Clive — the 
best  comedian  of  her  time — married 
a  younger  son  of  a  county  family; 
and  John  Ward,  who  was  buried  in 
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Leominster  churchyard  in  1 773,  was 
an  actor  of  some  repute,  and  was  also 
largely  instrumental  in  restoring 
Shakespeare's  monument.  But  the 
chief  boast  of  Herefordshire  must 
be  the  Kemble  family.  Izaak  Walton 
tells  us  that  one  of  the  name  was 
martyred  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  on  his  way  to  the  stake 
smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco  with  mar- 
vellous equanimity,  and  that  hence 
the  term  a  '  Kemble  pipe '  was  long 
used  to  signify  the  last  that  was 
smoked  before  a  company  dispersed. 
Whether  Roger  Kemble,  sometime 
manager  of  the  Kington  theatre, 
claimed  descent  from  the  martyred 
smoker  we  know  not ;  but  if  so,  we 
might  refer  to  this  ancestor  the 
grave  dignity  of  his  celebrated  chil- 
dren— Sarah  Siddons  and  her  two 
brothers,  John  and  Stephen  Kemble. 

But  it  is  upon  the  larger  stage  of 
life  and  in  its  busiest  scenes  that 
we  must  seek  for  the  most  eminent 
among  the  worthies  of  Hereford- 
shire. They  were  emphatically  men 
of  action.  The  very  names  of  Bohun 
and  Mortimer,  Harley  and  Devereux 
carry  back  our  thoughts  to  the  most 
eventful  periods  of  our  country's 
bistory,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
even  to  sketch  their  lives  without 
encroaching  on  the  historian's  part. 

We  must,  however,  find  space 
for  a  word  npon  a  worthy  whose 
name  occurs  in  no  biographical 
dictionary.  The  fortunes  .  of  the 
Hampton  Court  family  were  at  a 
low  ebb  when  Thomas  Coningsby, 
the  heir,  came  of  age  in  1678 
and  entered  Parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Leominster.  Though  a 
representative  of  the  same  borough 
for  thirty  consecutive  years,  and 
always  a  consistent  supporter  of  the 
"VVTiig  party,  his  success  was  less 
due  to  political  influence  than  to 
the  happy  accident  which  enabled 
him  to  save  the  life  of  William  III. 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  Tlie  king,  partly  from  gra- 
titude and  partly  from  a  belief  in 
his  administrative  powers,  made  him 


a  Lord  Justice  and  associated  bim 
with  Lord  Sydney  and  Sir  Charles 
Porter  in  the  government  of  Ireland. 
In  this  position  be  showed  much 
aptitude  for  finance,  bat  unfortu- 
nately self-aggrandisement  formed 
a  prominent  feature  in  his  adminis- 
tration. Prior,  of  whom  Coningsby 
had  made  an  enemy  and  Hnrley  a 
friend,  lashed  the  former  in  sonte 
doggrel  lines  which  were  sung 
through  the  public  streets,  and 
branded  him  with  sucb  titles  as 
*Nero,  tyrant,  petty  king,'  &c, 
StiU,  arbitraiy  and  extortionate  as 
bis  conduct  had  been,  he  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  concluding  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick,  and  for  his  skill 
in  so  doing  was  created  in  1692 
Lord  Coningsby  of  Clanbrassil.  In 
Queen  Anne's  reign  he  took  little 
part  in  public  affairs,  but  on  tbe 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
he  opposed  with  great  bitterness 
his  county  neighbour  and  rival 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  insisting 
that  he  should  be  impeached  to- 
gether with  Bolingbroke  for  in- 
trigues in  the  past  reign.  Lord 
Oxford  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  not 
much  humiliated  by  the  triumph  of 
his  foe ;  '  when  told  that  Lord 
Coningsby  had  said  he  would  bave 
his  head,  he  replied,  "I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  return  the  compli- 
ment,  for  I  would  not  have  his  at  a 
gift."  '  Coningsby  continued  to  be 
successful.  He  was  appointed  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces  in  1716,  and 
in  1 7 19  was  raised  to  the  English 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  Co- 
ningsby. His  passionate  style  of 
eloquence  was  not  suited  to  the 
calmer  atmosphere  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  he  learnt  that  his  rough 
fighting  was  no  match  against  the 
skilful  blows  which  '  a  saint  in 
lawn'  could  administer.  Bishop 
Atterbury  had  expressed  his  regret 
that  in  foretelling  the  consequences 
of  a  certain  measure  be  had  proved 
a  true  prophet.  Earl  Coningsby 
remarked  that  *  he  did  not  know  to 
what  prophet  the  Right  Heverend 
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Prdate  could  be  Hkoned,  except  to 
the  Prophet  Balaam,  who  was  re- 
proved by  bis  own  ass.'  '  As  the 
nohle  lord,'  replied  Atterbiuy, '  hath 
disoorered  a  similitade  in  our 
manners,  I  am  well  content  to  be 
compared  to  the  Prophet  Balaam ; 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  make  out 
the  other  part  of  the  parallel.  I 
am  anre  that  I  have  been  reproved 
bj  no  one  bat  bj  his  lordship.' 
Goningsbj's  private  life  was  em- 
bitter^ bj  constant  warfare  with 
his  neighbours.  He  had  purchased 
the  manors  of  Leominster  and 
Marden,  formerly  Crown  property, 
and  claimed  to  exercise  therein  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  king. 
Ansted,  the  herald,  was  employed 
in  collecting  evidences  to  substian- 
tiate  this  claim,  but  the  records 
thus  accumulated,  though  invalu- 
able to  the  historian,  were  worse 
than  useless  to  the  claimant.  He 
became  the  victim  of  a  monomania 
on  the  subject,  and  at  length  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  the 
violent  language  he  used  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  reference  to  his 
suit.  Lord  Coning^by  never  re- 
covered from  this  disappointment. 
He  died  in  1729  without  male  issue, 
and  with  him  the  peeraee  and  the  an- 
cient family  which  had  held  Hamp- 
ton Court  for  three  centuries  termi- 
nated. Another  self-made  man  was 
the  first  Lord  Carpenter.  George 
Carpenter,  who  defeated  the  Jaco- 
bite insurgents  at  Preston  in  171 5 
and  captured  there  the  Lords  Der- 
wentwater,  Nithisdale,  and  Ken- 
mure,  was  the  son  of  a  small 
country  gentleman  whose  an- 
cestors had  long  resided  in  the 
parish  of  Dilwyu.  He  was  sixty 
years  a  soldier,  and  passed  through 
every  grade,  from  a  private  to  a 
general,  his  honours  culminating  in 
a  peerage  bestowed  upon  him  in 
171 9,  and  due  as  much  to  his  hu- 
manity as  to  his  courage.  We  have 
seen  an  historical  song  which  in  the 
last  century  was  popular  at  the 
anniversary  meetings  of  the  Here- 
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fordshiro  Society  in  London.  Its 
^<)ggi^l  linos  preserve  the  memory 

gallant  Captaiu  Dansey ; 
He  trimm'd  the  jackets  of  the  Dons 

In  battle  at  Almanza. 
His  sword  's  at  Brinsop  to  be  seen, 

A  weapon  true  and  trusty ; 
The  Spaniard's  blood  was  ne*er  wiped  off, 

Which  makes  it  look  so  rasty. 

But  in  later  days  two  Hereford- 
shire heroes  achieved  a  higher  dis- 
tinction, and  secured  for  themselves 
a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
*The  first  monument  erected  by 
Parliament  to  naval  heroism,'  says 
Dean  Stanley,  *was  the  gigantic 
memorial  of  the  noble  but  now  for- 
gotten death  of  Captain  Comewall, 
in  the  battle  off  Toulon.*  Comewall, 
who  commanded  the  Marlborough^ 
lost  both  his  legs  early  in  the 
action,  but  insisted  on  remaining 
upon '  deck  until  killed  by  the  fall 
of  the  mainmast.  Not  far  from 
Comewall's  monument  is  that  to 
his  fellow-countryman  General 
Stringer  Lawrence,  *  a  ponderous 
tomb,'  on  which  the  hill  of  Trichi- 
nopoly  is  sculptured.  Those  who 
have  read  Lord  Macaulay's  Life  of 

Lord  Clive — and  who  has  not? 

will  remember  that  Lawrence  was 
the  first  officer  under  whom  the 
future  conqueror  of  India  served, 
and  that  he  was  quick  to  recognise 
and  generous  enough  to  proclaim 
the  imlitary  talents  of  his  briUiant 
subaltern.  But  we  must  close  the 
catalogue,  not  for  want  of  material, 
but  because  we  have  already  left 
ourselves  too  little  space  to  describe 
the  natural  features  and  products 
of  the  county. 

Blessed  is  the  eye 
Between  Severn  and  Wye. 

It  rests  indeed  upon  a  fair  and 
smiling  land ;  a  land  of  hill  and 
dale,  thicket  and  wood,  of  mountain 
streams  and  fertilising  rivers,  of 
steep  sloping  pastures  dotted  with  a 
thousand  sheep,  and  of  rich  moist 
meadows  where  red  and  white  cattle 
stand  knee-deep  in  the  lush  vegeta- 
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tion,  staring  with  bald  faces  and 
stupid  bovine  gaze  atthein£requent 
passer-bj.      Here,   sheltered  from 
the     fierce     sonth-westem    gales, 
nestles  an  orchard  with  its  rows  of 
mossj  apple-trees  bending  beneath 
the  weignt  of  their   ruddj  crop; 
there  a  hopyard  hangs  from  pole  to 
pole  its  graceful  festoons  of   rich 
gp^een  foliage,  breaking  the  bright 
monotony  of  the  golden  fields   of 
com.   There  is  indeed  another  side 
to  the  picture,   which  we  would 
gladly  leave  in  shadow.    The  cot- 
tages, so  quaint  and  charming  ex- 
ternally, are  often  squalid  enough 
within.     The  wind  blows  through 
the  broken  wattling  and  the   ill- 
glazed  casements;   the  rain   drips 
m>m  the  saturated  thatch ;  the  mud 
floor  resists  the  influence  of  soap, 
but  retains  the  water  with  provok- 
ing persistency.     The  clean  hearth, 
the  burnished  pots  and  pans,  the 
tall  clock,  the  shining  table — in  a 
word,   all  the  Lares  and  Penates 
whose    presence    imparts,   to    the 
humblest  place   the   sanctity  of  a 
home,  are  wanting.      Low   wages 
(partly  paid  in  drink)  and  a  super- 
abundance of  cider  combine  with 
the  natural  indiflerence  of  landlords 
and  their  agents  to  perpetuate  this 
sad  state  of   things,  and  the  pea- 
santry, to  the  manner  bom,  lack  or 
soon  lose  the  energy  to  rise  above 
it.      Two  hundred  and  fifly  years 
ago,  Bowland  Vaughan,  an  enter- 
prising pioneer  in  the  art  of  irriga- 
tion, complained,  as  most  employers 
still    complain,     of   the    apathetic 
nature    of    the    rural    population 
around  him.      '  There  bee  within  a 
mile  and  a  halfe  from  my  house  (in 
the  Golden  Valley)  every  way  five 
hundred    poore    habitations.      Aa 
wonntes  or  moles  hunt  after  wormes, 
the    ground    being    delveable,    so 
these  idelers    live  intollerablie  by 
other    meanes,   and   neglect   their 
painfull  labours  by  oppressing  the 


neighbourhood.'  Education  has  of 
late  years  effected  some  ameliora- 
tion,  and  the  new  blood  which  has 
come  into  the  county  has  not  only 
brought  with  it  capital  and  enter- 
prise, but  has  given,  by  personal  ex* 
ample,  a  stimulus  to  landlords, 
tenants,  and  peasantry  alike. 

Agricultural  societies  are  aiding 
the  work  in  no  small  degree,  and 
though  '  Leominster  ore,*  Qie  name 
once  given  to  the  fleece  of  the  Bye- 
lands  sheep,  is  a  forgotten  source  of 
wealth,  yet  Hereford  cattle  have 
the  highest  place  in  the  butcher's 
estimation,  and  fanners  have  learnt 
to  regard  the  manufacture  of  meat 
as  the  most  remunerative  branch  of 
their  business.  This  will  inevitably 
lead  to  '  better  buildings,  well- 
drained  pastures,  and  more  skilful 
servants,  and  thus  in  time,  perhaps, 
to  higher  wages  and  more  decent 
dwellings.  It  would  certainly  be 
difficult  even  now  to  find  within  the 
county  a  first-class  farmer  who 
'salted  down  an  old  cow  in  the 
autumn,  which,  with  flitches  of  fat 
bacon,  supplied  the  family  with 
meat  until  the  spring;'^  but  the 
advantages  of  turnip-drilling  and 
sheep-folding  and  artificial  manures 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  known,  and 
there  is  an  evil  tendency  in  some 
districts  to  discountenance  high 
fiu:min^,  because  it  interferes  with 
the  unaue  preservation  of  game. 

Herefordshire  profits  largely  by 
the  tardy  attention  which  has  been 
given  to  the  food  supplies  which 
may  be  drawn  from  our  rivers.  Hap- 
pily, legislation  has  not  been  guided 
by  old  Fuller's  belief,  that  in  the 
Wye  salmon  are  never  out  of 
season: 

Salmo  non  estate  dotiu,  nee  frigore  dcsit ; 
but  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  the 
measures  taken  to  preserve  and 
encourage  the  fish  will  bring  back 
the  good  old  times  when  '  a  Here- 
fordshire seruant  would  surfet  on 


>  Quartmig  Bmiiew,  Na  CCVI.  p.  393. 
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fireeh  sahiion  as  oft   as  a  North- 
Hampton-sliire   man  on  fatt  veni- 


M 


son. 

Hops  are  cultivated  extensiyely 
in  the  eastern  and  north-western 
parts  of  the  county,  bnt  the  '  atixi- 
liaiy  poles'  npon  which  the  poet 
PbiDips  describes  them  *  ascending 
^nral,'  are  giving  place  to  a  sort  of 
trellLswork  of  wood  and  iron  wire, 
which  makes  the  yards  look  like 
complicated  aviaries  of  vast  extent. 
Herefordshire  hops  do  not  com- 
mand the  same  high  prices  as  those 
of  Kent  and  Surrey,  nor  is  brewing 
curied  on  very  largely  in  the 
oonnty.  •  Weobley  ale '  is  no  longer 
a  proverb,  the  supply  having  ceased, 
perhaps,  when  tiie  Reform  Bill 
extinguished  the  demands  of  that 
rotten  and  thirsiy  borough,  in  which 
dder  now  reigns  omnipotent. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have 
aid  too  little  in  praise  of  the  pro- 
duction with  which  the  name  of 
Herefordshire  is  most  closely  con- 
nected.' Cider  certainly  ckoms  to 
posses  two  merits  which  must  not 
be  altogether  ignored,  viz.  those  of 
fiivouring  both  longevity  and  fecun- 
ditj.  Blount  cites  some  instances 
of  large  families  which  had  come 
under  his  notice  well  worth  the 
attention  of  tbo^e  who  meditate 
settling  in  the  county : 

Xt  W—  Whittle,  Vicar  of  LomBter,  had  19 

ehildren  by  one  wife. 
Mis.  Bethel  had  19  or  20. 
Mr.  John  i^e  had  23  children  by  one  wifb, 

Biaaebe  Lingeti,  wbo  waa  30  years  o)d 

belore  she  married. 
Tomkins's  grand&ther  had  32  children,  all 

horn  in  one  chamber  in  Webley. 

That  the  drink  {promotes  lon- 
gevity is  a  well-recognised  &ct. 
The  Morris-dance  of  the  *  Nest  of 
Nestors '  has  indeed  been  proved 


by  Mr.  Nichols  not  to  have  been 
performed  in  the  presence  of  James  I. 
(who  was  never  in  Hereford- 
shire), but  the  connection  between 
cider  and  old  age  is  the  theme  of 
many  a  local  writer,  and  inspbed 
the  Vicar  of  Dilwyn,  two  centuries 
ago,  with  some  quaint  rhymes : 

Hearty  Syder,  that  strong  eon  of  wood, 
In  fuUefit  tydes  refines  and  purges  hlood ; 
Death  slowly  shall  life's  citadeU  invade, 
A  dran^t  of  this  hedulls  his  scythe  azid 

spade. 
Eve's  act  if  Hying  had  commuted  bin 
Into  another  misbecoming  sinn ; 
The  crowned  Bowie  (if  Reason  would  per* 

mitt) 
With  her  own  Mate  had  made  her  frolick  itt. 
She  would  hare  testedr  and  the  good  old 

catise 
Of  her  Posterity  had  passed  her  Jawes* 

From  what  has  been  already 
said  it  mav  be  readily  inferred  that 
Herefordsnire  has  never  been  any- 
thing but  an  agricultural  county. 
Camden  indeed  says  that  in  his 
time  Boss  was  famous  for  its  smiths^ 
and  scori»  are  still  to  be  fouiid  in 
the  fields  on  most  sides  of  the  town, 
which  is  acquiring  a  reputation  for 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  im- 
pilements.  A  '  Kosse  cappe '  was 
thought  a  fitting  present  in  the 
sixteenth  century  for  a  countess  to 
give  to  her  son,  and  for  a  short 
period  the  manufhcture  of  woollens 
was  pursued  at  Hereford.  But  two 
great  obstacles  ever  prevented 
much  commerciaj  progress  being 
made:  these  wer^  the^  distance 
firom  great  markets  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads.  Auditor  Harley, 
younger  brother  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Oxford,  was  the  first  to  improve 
the  latter  by  the  introduction  of 
the  turnpike  system  into  the 
county,  but  before  his  time  its  ways 
were  no  more  ways  of  pleasantness 


**  *  Vinffhim't  Most  Approved  Waterworkes.  London,  1610.  The  author  joins  in  the  cry 
'Down  with  the  Weirs!'  most  lustily.  'If  these  Weares  had  hin  in  King  Henzy  the 
Qght's  daies  in  such  manner  as  they  hee  now,  he  would  have  taken  the  like  order 
with  them  as  hee  didde  with  Ahheyes  and  Monasteries.' 

'  Ihere  can  he  no  doubt,  from  the  frequent  oceurxence  of  the  name  '  yineyard '  in 
mannr^^j  snxTeys,  that  grapes  were  extensively  and  profitably  grown  ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  a  deaeendant  df  Bishop  Skipp,  resident  at  Ledbury  at  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century, 
Bade  both  zed  and  white  wine  from  fruit  of  his  own  growth. 
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than  were  its  paths  those  of  peace. 
The  clay  loam  which  prevails 
thronghout  Herefordshire,  a  moist 
climate,  and  the  constant  alterna- 
tion of  hiU  and  dale,  are  of  course 
nn&Yonrable  alike  to  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  good  roads. 
Oxen  had  ofben  to  be  emplojed  in 
order  to  drag  hapless  coaches  out  of 
the  deep  ruts  with  which  the  high- 
ways abounded,  and  there  is  some- 
thing snggestiye  in  the  repeated 
injunctions  given  by  Serjeant 
Hoskyns  in  writing  to  his  house- 
keeper *to  provide  a  good  coach 
with  four  horses  to  meet  him  at 
Boss  (only  fifbeen  miles  from  his 
home),  and  above  all  to  study  the 
coach  way ;  where  to  break  hedges 
and  how  to  avoid  deep  and  dan- 
gerous ways.'  Even  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century 
a  writer  says  that  the  roads  were 
such  as  one  might  expect  to  meet 
with  in  the  marshes  of  Holland  or 
among  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land; and  it  was  gravely  debated 
not  many  years  ago  whether  it 
would  not  cost  as  little  to  make 
the  highway  between  Kington  and 
Leominster  navigable  as  to  make  it 
hard!  Matters  have  improved  of 
late  years,  and  on  the  abolition  of 
the  turnpike  trust  in  1870  the 
roads  in  the  Hereford  district 
were  surrendered  to  the  county 
in  admirable  condition.  We  trust 
that  some  of  our  readers  may  be 
tempted  to  follow  them  through 
the  varied  scenery  of  the  border 
county,  and  explore  for  themselves 


those  scenes  of  beauty  and  interest 
to  which  we  have  done  but  scanty- 
justice. 

A  complete  history  of  the  county 
still  remains  to  be  written.  Ma- 
terials are  ample,  thanks  to  the 
zealous  labours  of  a  series  of  col- 
lectors, commencing  with  Silas 
Taylor  and  Thomas  Blount  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  terminat- 
ing with  the  late  Mr.  B.  B.  PhiUippe, 
whose  MSS.,  deposited  at  Belmont 
monastery,  are  rendered  accessible 
by  the  liberality  of  their  courteous 
custodians.  The  Rev.  John  Lodge, 
sometime  Vicar  of  Bosbury,  issued 
in  1 793  some  ' LitroductoirSketches 
towards  a  Topographical  Histoiy  of 
Herefordshire ;  and  the  Bev.  John 
Duncomb,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  published  two 
volumes  of  a  Parochial  History, 
which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  not 
without  merit.  To  Qie  works  of 
Messrs.  Havergal  and  Bobinson — 
the  one  on  the  Cathedral  and  the 
other  on  the  Castles  —  we  would 
also  refer ;  and  we  may  add  that 
the  latter  gentleman  has  more  than 
half  promised  to  carry  down  his 
researches  to  a  later  period,  and 
give  us  a  history  of  the  Manor 
Houses  of  the  County. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  a  com- 
plete history  can  only  be  fitly  exe- 
cuted by  adopting  the  principle  of 
the  age,  and  entrusting  it  to  an  able 
editor  who  will  receive  and  supervise 
the  various  contributions  of  those 
who  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
matter.  C.  J.  R. 
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THE  TEMPTATION  OF  THE  REVEREND  STEPHEN 

HOLDFAST. 

By    Diontsius    Diamond,    M.D. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.— PAKT  U. 


*  XpSTRY  of  St.  Lazarus  v.  Hold- 
\      fast/  said  a  dapper  litUe  clerk, 
ooming  up  to  Mr.  Limpet,  the  junior 
connsel  who  had  been  retained  for 
^  Vestry.     Mr.   Limpet  was  an 
Evangelical  bnsybodj.     Though  a 
man  of  strict  pieiy  (hence  the  re- 
tainer), he  liked  the  world,  and  he 
liked  even  better  to  hear  what  was 
doing  in  the  world.     As  he  looked 
at  jou  through  his  g^ld  spectacles 
jcm  saw  that  he  was  in  a  state  of 
chronic  cariosity. 

The  noble  HaU — ^rich  with  legal 
trophies — was  crowded,  and  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  arresting  the 
seniors — Serjeant  Puddle  and   Sir 
Godfrey  Mallet,  Q.C.   Mallet's  name 
is  still  widely  remembered — no  man 
of  higher  intellectual  endowments, 
or  of  more  classical  perfectness  of 
speech,  has  of  recent  years  adorned 
the  English  Bar.   But  he  was  armed 
with  a  lavish  faculty  of  scorn,  and 
his  descriptions  (of  his  own  friends 
eyen)    could  be  on  occasion  more 
emphatic  and  vivacious  than  polite. 
*  I  can't  come,'  he  said  to  Limpet, 
when  the  junior  approached  him. 
^I  am  in  the  very  middle  of  my 
speech  in  Brown  v.  Buggins,  and 
that  idiot  Marley  tvill  talk  about 
eternal   justice  !      Eternal   justice 
be  hanged ! '  said  the  great  leader, 
suddenly  stopping  on  the  floor,  and 
confronting  poor  Limpet,  who  lite- 
raUy  shivered.     '  No  man,'  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  resumed  his  leisurely 
pace, '  should  be  put  on  the  bench 
who  hasn't  practised  at  the  bar.    A 
heavy  bar  practice  does  not  blunt  a 
man's  conscience,  as  you   fellows 
suppose,  bat  it  shows  him  in  the 
most  convincing  way  how  uncom- 
monly difficult  it  is  to  do  justice  in 


this  world,  what  a  ravelled  web  the 
whole  business  is,  and  how  very  apt 
you  are  to  come  to  grief  when  you 
leave  the  beaten  path  and  trust  to 
divine  illumination— doubling  the 
confusion — ^intensifying  the  wronff- 
Give  up  eternal  justice,  my  friend, 
if  JOU  are  wise,  and  stick  to  the 
Judicature  Act! — Yes,  I'm  just 
coming,'  he  said  to  a  clerk  who 
hurried  up  to  annonnce  that  Brown 
V,  Buggins  was  called;  and  then, 
turning  to  Limpet,  he  added,  'Who 
have  you  with  you  ?  Puddle,  is  it  P 
Well,  you're  quite  safe  to  pull 
through,  if  you  can  only  get  him  to 
hold  his  d— - — d  tongue ! ' 

With  which  piece  of  advice  (it 
was  all  the  Vestry  got  for  the  fee 
they  sent  him)  the  senior  departed, 
and  left  Limpet  to  ferret  out  Puddle 
from  a  dingy  bar,  where  he  was 
stating  a  dilatory  plea  to  a  puisne 
judge  (who  had  already  mentally 
repelled  it).  Puddle  was  not  ez- 
actly  the  sort  of  leader  whom  Lim- 
pet admired — for,  to  do  the  junior 
justice,  he  was  scrupulously  clean. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if,  tweniy 
years  ago,  yon  passed  much  of  your 
time  in  Westminster  Hall  you  must 
have  known  Puddle  by  sight.  He 
was  a  loud,  violent,  blustering,  in- 
coherent sort  of  mortal,  who  had 
entered  a  gentlemanly  profession  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  make  him  a 
gentleman.  The  expectation  was 
not  realised. 

Then  the  two  got  into  a  cab  and 
drove  across  to  the  Synod  Hall, 
which  Holdfast  and  his  counsel  had 
already  reached. 

II 

The  General  Council  of  the' Gal- 
vinistic  Synod  met  in  a  building 
that  was  not  improperly  devoted  to 
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the  pnrpOBeB  of  controversy  —  a 
cIitiraL  It  was  one  of  the  cdd 
churches  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Establishment  in  the  days  of  its 
supremacy,  and  the  speakers  were 
in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the 
scenes  which  it  had  witnessed  and 
the  testimonies  to  which  it  had 
listened — veiy  curious  scenes  and 
Tery  singular  testimonies.  Here  in 
the  old  days  persecution  had  been 
extolled  and  intolerance  justified-*- 
here  in  the  later  time  the  sins  of 
the  fii.ihers  had  been  visited  upon 
the  children,  and  the  Church  which 
had  invoked  the  secular  arm  to  put 
its  enemies  to  silence  had  been 
silenced  in  turn. 

The  President,'  or  Moderator  (as 
he  iff  called),  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
centre  of  the  assemblage — similar 
in  position  and  style  to  that  which 
is  occupied  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     The  body  of 
the  -hall  was  filled  by  members,  the 
galleries  were  appropriated  to  the 
puMio  (which  was  characteristically 
feminine),  and  to  the  divinity  stu- 
identsof  the  United  Church,  who  were 
'Sometimes  rather  noisy  in  their  mani- 
festations of  welcome    or   dislike. 
-The  *'  Highs '  sat  on  the  right  hand 
•of  the  Moderator,  the  'Drys'  on 
his  left.     The  former,  who  in  this 
Synod  (and  since  the  Union  of  the 
Churches)   were    in  overpowering 
force,  represented  the  extreme  or- 
thodoxy of  the  body,  its  narrowness, 
its  exclusiveness,  its  fierce  earnest- 
ness, its  implacable  devotion  to  the 
Calvinistic  formulas.     Dr.  Gregory 
sat  at  its  head.    He  was  the  trosted 
leader  under  whose  generalship  the 
parfy  had  achieved  so  many  of  the 
victories  which  are  more  damaging 
than  defeats.     His    fine,   classical^ 
oleanly-chiselled  face  was  the  face 
of  a  scholar,  of  a  gentleman,  and  of 
a — faaiatic.    Velasquez  has  pictures 
of  Gband  Inquisitors  for  which  Dr. 
Gregory  might  have  sat — ^pictures 
-(the  glow  of  lighted  faggots  light- 
ing up    the  sombre    background) 
•which  immortalise  the  courtly  arro- 
gance and  sublime  condescension  of 


the  medinval  priest.  Dr.  GrregorT' 
coriainly  would  not  have  winced 
when  the  fire  was  applied  to  the 
end  of  an  obstinate  heretic — ^to  do 
him  justice,  he  would  not  have 
winced  had  it  been  applied  to  hiB 
own.  Most  lovers  of  the  fine  arts 
admired  this  refined  and  thorough- 
bred ecclesiastic.  They  admired 
him  as  they  admired  a  fine  and  well- 
preserved  fossil.  It  belongs  to  a 
different  world,  we  know;  but  then, 
what  a  capital  specimen  it  is !  The 
leader  waa  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, but  those  who  sat  on  the 
benches  beside  him  and  behind  him 
betrayed  few  signs  of  culture  or 
refinement.  There  were  pleasant 
old  gentiemen  among  them — ^plei^ 
sant,  shaggy,  honest-faced  gentle- 
men, with  the  bloom  of  the  country 
upon  their  cheeks,  and  the  air  of  the 
country  about  their  clean-starched 
linen  and  carefully-brushed  black 
coats — ^but  these  modestly  occupied 
the  back  benches,  and  listened  in 
silence  to  the  eloquence  of  their 
chiefs.  Dr.  Gregory  was  supported 
on  the  right  hand  (as  the  reporters 
say)  by  Dr.  Butterwell  and  Mr- 
Brass,  on  the  left  by  Dr.  Downie 
and  Professor  Drumstick.  The  oc- 
cupants of  this  front  bench,  how- 
ever, were  constantiy  moving  about 
(as  if  they  were  not  sufficiently 
conspicuous)  and  keeping  up  a  fussy 
conversation  mth  the  clerks  and 
the  Moderator  himself,  whose  grati- 
fied sense  of  dignity  was  not  supe- 
rior, one  might  observe,  to  an  occa- 
sional yawn.  The  numbers  of  the 
'Left'  were  insufficient  to  fill  the 
benches  allotted  to  them,  and  they 
looked  chilly,  depressed,  and  con- 
scious of  defeat.  Yet  on  the  half- 
dossen  benches  immediately  opposite 
the  table  were  congregated  a  body 
of  theologians,  critics,  and  orators 
who  would  have  graced  any  as- 
sembly in  the  world.  The  general 
feeling  of  depression  did  not  appear 
to  have  infected  the  leaders — ^the 
toius^  teres  aiq\ie  rotundas  of  Dr. 
Groodfellow  had  suffered  no  abridg- 
ment, and  the   Dean's  mirth-pro- 
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TokiBg  kogh  ahook  the  Ha11«  and 
penetrated  to  the  lobbies. 

Holdfiist  and  the  counsel  on  either 
side  were  fairly  seated  at  the  bar 
when  the  Clerk  rose  and  intimated 
that  the  case  of  The  Vestry  of  St. 
lAzams  V.  Holdfast  wonld  now  be 
proceeded  with. 

<Let  the  Ubel  be  read,*  said  the 
Moderator,  and  it  was  read  accord- 
ingly. 

THE   LIBEL. 

Whbrkas  the  Orthodox  Siandarda 
of  the  Christian  Faith  were  duly 
approYen  by  the  General  Council 
of  the  Protestajit  Calvinistic  Church 
in  1647,  and  ratified  by  the  Lords 
of  Parliament  in  1649,  yet  true  it  is 
and  of  verity  that  you,  the  said  Ste- 
phen Holdfast)  have  contravened 
and  contradicted  the  doctrine  and 
teaching  of  the  Standards  duly  ap- 
proTeaand  ratified  as  aforesaid,  in 
respect  that : 

(i)  In  Article  One  of  said  Stan- 
dards it  is  set  forth  and  declared 
as  follows :  *  It  pleased  Ood,  the 
Fa^teTy  Sony  and  Holy  Ghostjfor  the 
stantfestaium  of  the  glory  of  His 
ekmal  power,  toisdonij  and  goodness, 
*»  the  beginning,  to  create,  or  inahe 
of  nothing,  the  world,  and  all  things 
therein,  whether  visible  or  invisible, 
tft  il^space  of  six  days,  and  all  very 
good:' 

Bat  you,  the  said  Stephen  Hold- 
out, maintain  and  have  maintained 
cm  divers  occasions  that  God  did 
not  create,  or  make  of  nothing,  the 
world,  and  all  things  therein,  whe- 
ther visible  or  invisible,  in  the  space 
of  six  days. 

(2)  In  Article  Two  of  said  Stan- 
wds  it  is  set  forth  and  declared  as 
follows :  *  Works  dons  by  v/nregene- 
Tttie  men,  although  for  the  matter  of 
them  they  may  he  things  which  God 
wmmands,  and  of  good  i(«e  both  to 
themselves  a^nd  others,  are  sinfid  and 
cannot  please  God : ' 

Bat  you,  the  said  Stephen  Hold- 
fast, maintain  and  have  maintained 
on  divers  occasions  that  good 
Works,  by  whomsoever  performed, 
ue  not  ^spleasing  to  God. 


(3)  In  Article  Five  of  said 
Standards  it  is  declared  and  set 
forth  as  follows :  '  All  persons  pub' 
lishing  opinions  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  whether 
concerning  faith,  worship,  or  conver- 
sation, m4iy  be  lawfully  proceeded 
against  by  the  civil  ma^trate,  who 
hath  authority,  and  U  is  his  duty,  to 
take  order  that  the  truth  of  God  be 
preserved  pure  and  entire,  and  that 
all  blaspliemies  and  heresies  be  sup' 
pressed: ' 

But  you,  the  said  Stephen  Hold- 
fast^ maintein  and  have  naaintained 
on  divers  occasions  that  the  civil 
magistrate  cannot  lawfully  take 
order  that  heresy  be  suppressed, 
and  that  he  hath  no  authority  to 
proceed  against  persons  who  are 
known  to  entertain  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  Standards  of  the 
Church,  and  that  when  he  does  so 
he  is  guilty  of  persecution  and  in- 
quisition. 

(4)  In  Article  Ten  of  said  Stan- 
dards it  is  set  forth  and.  declared 
as  follows  :  '  None  are  redeemed  in 
Christ  but  the  elect  only.  The  rest 
of  mankind  God  was  pleased,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  unsearchable  cotmsel  of 
His  own  will,  whereby  He  extendeth 
or  withholdeth  mercy  as  He  pleaseth, 
for  the  glory  of  His  sovereign  power 
over  His  creatures,  to  pass  by,  and  to 
ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath 

for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  His  glori- 
ous  justice : ' 

But  yon,  the  said  Stephen  Hold- 
fast, maintain  and  have  maintained 
on  divers  occasions  that  it  did  not 
please  God  to  pass  by  and  to  ordain 
to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sin 
all  mankind  with  the  exception  of 
the  elect. 

(5)  In  Article  Twelve  of  said 
Standards  it  is  set  forth  and  de- 
clared as  follows:  ^ Elect  infants 
dying  in  infancy  are  regenerated  and 
saved  by  Christ,  through  the  Spirit, 
who  worketh  when  and  where  and 
how  He  pleaseth.  Others  not  elected 
cannot  be  saved ;  much  less  can  men 
not  prof essing  the  Christian  religion, 
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be  they  ever  so  diligent  to  fraitie  their 
lives  according  to  tJie  light  of  nature ^ 
and  the  law  of  that  religion  they  do 
profess ;  and  to  assert  and  maintain 
that  they  may  is  very  pernicious  and 
to  be  detested : ' 

Bat  you,  the  said  Stephen  Hold- 
fast, maintain  and  have  maintained 
on  divers  occasions  that  in  Christ 
all  infants  are  saved,  and  that  to 
assert  and  maintain  the  contrary  is 
very  pernicious  and  to  be  detested. 

(6)  In  Article  Seventeen  of  said 
Standards  it  is  set  forth  and  de- 
clared as  follows  :  '  TJie  pwiish- 
ments  of  sin  in  the  world  to  corns  arc 
everlasting  separation  from  tJie  conu 
fortable  presence  of  Ood,  and  most 
grievciis  torments  in  soul  and  body, 
without  intermission,  in  lielUfire  for 
ever :  * 

But  you,  the  said  Stephen  Hold- 
fast, maintain  and  have  maintained 
on  divers  occasions  that  the  punish- 
ments of  non-elect  persons  in  the 
world  to  come  are  not  everlasting, 
and  that  the  words  'shall  suffer 
grievous  torments  in  soul  and  body, 
without  intermission,  in  liell-fire  for 
ever'  (which  comfortable  doctrine 
is  most  explicitly  and  fully  ex- 
pounded in  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
said  Standards)  is  a  damnable  doc- 
trine, or  words  to  that  effect. 

All  which  being  instructed  by 
competent  evidence,  or  admitted  by 
the  judicial  confession  of  you,  the 
said  Stephen  Holdfast ;  Therefore 
you,  the  said  Stephen  Holdfast, 
should  be  deposed  from  the  office 
of  the  holy  ministry,  and  prohibited 
and  discharged  from  exercising  the 
same  or  any  part  thereof  in  all  time 
coming  under  pain  of  the  highest 
censures  of  the  Church. 

The  discussion  on  what  is  called 
the  relevancy  of  the  libel  was 
opened  byMr.Er8kine,whoappeared 
for  Holdfast,  and  who  argued  with 
great  ingenuily  that  the  passages 
selected  from  the  sermons  did  not 
contradict  the  Standards.  To  the 
memory  of  my  dear  friend,  Alex- 
ander Erskine,  I  must  be  permitted 


to  dedicate  a  simple  word  of  regret. 
A  universal  favourite — his  pleasant 
and  genial  manner  being  the  na- 
tural expression  of  a  character  sin- 
gularly pure,  unselfish,  and  warm- 
hearted ;  essentially  a  good  man — ^ 
man  animated  by  simple  conscien- 
tiousness, steady  rectitude,  and  a 
brave  but  unobtrusive  determina- 
tion to  do  what  he  held  to  be  right 
in  all  places  and  under  all  dis- 
couragements; a  m»n  of  fine  natural 
abilities,  peculiarly  fitted  to  excel 
at  the  bar,  for  his  intellect  was 
rapid  and  inventive  (mastering  the 
most  intricate  case  with  surprising 
ease  and  readiness),  and  he  spoke 
with  a  clearness,  picturesqueness, 
and  point,  that  have  grown  rare  in 
our  courts  of  law — he  died  before 
he  was  forty,  at  the  very  head  of 
his  profession.  His  speech  this  day 
was  one  of  his  finest  efforts — ^wltty, 
argumentative,  subtle,  incisive,  pa- 
thetic. 

The  Church-lawyers  (of  whom 
there  were  nearly  a  dozen  in  the 
Synod)  maintained  that  the  indict- 
ment was  relevant,  and  Mr.  Thistle 
Down  proposed  a  motion  to  that 
effect.  An  eruptive,  irascible 
member  used  to  declare  that  a 
speech  from  Mr.  Thistle  Down  was 
an  insult  to  the  Synod.  The  airy- 
impertinence  and  easy  swagger  of  a 
man  of  the  world  who  had  been 
kind  enough  to  become  a  man  of 
God,  was  more  than  the  corrupt 
human  temper  could  stand.  Mr. 
Thistle  Down  undoubt<edly  felt  that 
he  wa^  condescending  when  he 
mixed  with  the  poor  ministers  and 
homely  elders  of  an  impoverished 
Church,  and  these  in  their  turn 
could  not  help  showing  by  their 
manner  that  they  were  quite  aware 
that  he  had  ten  thousand  a-year, 
and  religion  and  its  Author  were 
indebted  to  him  for  attending  their 
meetings. 

The  Opposition,  although  they 
contended  that  the  indictment  was 
ill  drawn,  did  not  see  their  way  to 
divide  the  House,  holding  that  the 
matter  belonged  to  the  Law  rather 
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than  to  the  Oospel,  and  that  the 
opinion  of  the  legtJ  members  must 
be  allowed  to  settle  the  point. 
Then  Holdfast  rose. 

THE   SPEECH   OF   THE   BEYEBEND 
STEPHEN   HOLDFAST. 

}!&.  Holdfast  said :  It  is  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  depression  that  I 
rise  to  address  the  Synod,  and  I 
know  that  I  should  have  acted  more 
pmdently  had  I  left  mj  defence  in 
the  hands  of  my  learned  friend. 
Bat  the  time  has  come,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  when  it  is  needful  that  I 
should  disclose,  in  the  plainest  and 
most  explicit  language,  the  motives 
which  have  induced  me  to  remain 
in  the  Church  in  which  my  fore- 
£itthers  lived  and  died,  and  in  which 
I  was  bred.  That  I  have  ceased  to 
hold  certain  of  the  doctrines  which 
the  Church  at  one  time  taught,  I 
am  ready,  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness, to  own  ;  and  it  will  be  for  this 
assembly,  by  their  vote  to-night,  to 
declare  whether  such  liberty  of 
opinion  among  her  clergy  is,  or  is 
not,  admissible. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  understanding,  I  am 
traly  attached  to  the  cardinal  doc- 
trioes  of  the  Christian  faith.  To 
me,  belief  in  the  eternal  power  and 
goodness  of  God,  belief  that  that 
eternal  power  and  goodness  was  in- 
carnated in  the  person  of  our  Re- 
deemer, belief  in  the  fact  of  sin  and 
of  6od*s  power  to  release  us  from 
sin,  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead — are  as  real  as  they  can  be 
to  any  of  yon.  Tho  libel  which  has 
heen  read  specifies  in  detail  the  par- 
ticular doctrines  regarding  which  I 
am  said  to  entertain  opinions  more 
or  less  inconsistent  with  the  ex- 
planations contained  in  the  Confes- 
sion. The  questions,  the  only  ques- 
tions, therefore,  which  I  propose  to 
discuss  with  this  venerable  assem- 
bly are  these :  In  what  sense  and 
to  what  extent  is  the  Church  com- 
mitted to  the  explanations  of  the 
Standards  ?  To  what  extent  and  in 
what  sense  am  I  myself  committed  ? 


The  theologians  of  a  keenly  spe- 
culative ag^  threw  their  convictions 
about  dogma  into  a  written  creed. 
These  were  the  barest  convictions 
of  the  age.  That  I  am  willing  to 
admit.  But  since  the  creed  was 
penned,  well-nigh  three  hundred 
years  have  passed,  three  hundred 
years  of  wonderful  change  in  the 
moral,  spiritual,  and  material  world. 
Is  the  national  Church  the  Church 
of  the  dead  or  of  the  living  nation  ? 
Of  the  living,  surely,  and  while  we 
may  regard  with  interest,  nay  with 
veneration,  the  religious  manifestoes 
which  our  ancestors  issued,  and 
which  answered  the  particular  emer- 
gency and  served  the  immediate 
purpose,  can  you  reasonably  ask  us 
to  do  more — unless  indeed  our  own 
convictions  assent  ?  And  if  they 
do  not  assent,  what  then  ?  Are  we 
to  relinquish  our  connection  with 
your  great  missionary  institute, 
and  look  upon  it  as  an  historical 
curiosity  only — a  monument  to  the 
dead? 

I  signed  the  Standards — I  sub- 
scribed the  Confession.  I  was 
neither  doctor  nor  dialectician.  I 
was  a  plain  soldier,  ignorant  of 
the  technical  language  of  philosophy 
and  theology,  when  I  quitted  the 
service  of  the  Sovereign  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  Church.  I  only 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  do  some 
work,  however  humble,  in  what 
seemed  to  me  the  cause  of  God 
and  godliness.  Alas !  (and  yet  why 
should  I  lament  the  change  ?)  the 
time  arrived  when  I  learned,  as 
all  of  us  must  learn,  that  there 
is  something  greater  than  good 
works.  Yes ;  Truth  is  greater  than 
good  works.  Far  bo  it  from  me, 
most  venerable  fathers  and  brethren, 
to  assert  that  I  have  found  the 
Truth :  but  I  can  honestly  say  that 
since  the  day  when  I  discovered 
that  the  search  after  Truth  is  man's 
noblest  prerogative  in  this  world, 
since  the  day  when  in  her  severe 
majesty  she  surprised  me  at  my 
evangelistic  work,  I  have  sought 
her  diligently. 
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I  siffned  the  Standarda^-I  snb- 
scriboa  tibie  ConfesBian.  It  is  poB» 
sible  that  had  I  examined  them 
serionsly,  I  could  not  have  done  so 
with  an  entirely  clear  conscience. 
But  even  had  I  been  conscience- 
free  to  sign  them,  then  is  it  to  be 
maintained  that  I  thereby  declared 
my  intention  to  believe  them  always 
— ^thereby  devoted  my  intellect  and 
my  reason  to  spiritual  stappoation 
and  life-long  incapacity  ?  You  tell 
me  that  I  might  have  quitted  the 
Church  (cries  of  Hear,  hear)  :  but 
with  my  views  such  an  act  would 
have  been  one  not  merely  of  cowar- 
dice, but  of  treachery.  It  would  have 
been'a  confession  that  in  my  opinion 
the  Church's  position  was  no  longer 
tenable.  But  I  did  not  consider  it 
untenable.  It  would  have  been  an 
admission,  moreover,  that  in  my 
judgment  a  Church  cannot  be 
reformed  by  its  own  members  and 
office-bearers.  I  know  that  there 
are  good  men  who  hold  that  it  is 
sacrilege  to  lay  hands  upon  a 
single  timber  of  the  ark,  however 
rotten.  Only  two  coui'ses  are  pos- 
sible— acquiescence  or  desertion. 
You  may  believe,  and  remain;  or 
you  may  cease  to  believe,  and  then 
duty  requires  you  to  go.  But  to 
my  mind.  Moderator,  the  obligations 
of  a  Churchman  to  the  Church 
are  similar  in  nature  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  citizen  to  the  State. 
When  loyal  citizens  become  of 
opinion  that  the  State  should  be 
reconstructed,  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  so ;  on  the  contrary,  they  use 
every  exertion  to  secure  the  reform 
which  they  consider  desirable.  Such 
men  in  so  acting  are  not  guilty  of 
disloyalty:  rather  would  they  be 
guilty  of  disloyalty  did  they  desert 
we  State,  because  skill  and  pa- 
tience and  time  and  tact  are  re- 
quired to  achieve  reform.  We  have 
Bwom  to  maintain  the  Church 
as  those  have  sworn  to  main- 
tain the  monarchy.  They  are  not 
guilty  of  'treason'  because  they 
tobour  to  bring  the  forms  of  the 


constxtutioii  into  harmony  witli 
the  necessities  of  the  people— -we 
are  not  guilty  of  '  perjury  *  because 
we  labour  to  bring  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church  into  harmony  with  the 
convictions  of  the  age.  The  capa- 
city for  doctrinal  development  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  every 
Christian  society ;  and  the  men  who 
framed  your  Standards  constantly 
recognised  the  fact.  '  We  see  not 
all  things  yet,'  said  one  of  the  noblest 
of  their  number;  *but  we  trust 
the  Lord  hath  yet  more  light  to 
break  forth  from  His  Holy  Word.' 

That,  then,  is  my  contention.  Yon 
must  declare  to-night  whether  the 
ministers  of  this  Church  are  free 
Christian  thinkers,  or  the  bond- 
slaves of  an  age  which  was  con- 
fessedly more  ignorant,  more  super- 
stitious, more  intolerant  and  un- 
reasonable than  our  own.  Yet  why 
should  I  say  so  ?  For  if  you  will 
but  accept  that  definition  of  the 
liberty  of  the  conscience  which 
your  own  Confession  contains,  you 
must  dismiss  me  uncondemned  from 
your  bar.  *  God  alone,'  it  declares, 
'  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  hath 
left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and 
commandments  of  men  which  are 
in  anything  contrary  to  His  Word, 
or  beside  it,  in  matters  of  faith  or 
worship.  So  that  to  believe  such 
doctrines  and  to  obey  such  com- 
mandments out  of  conscience  is  to 
betray  true  liberty  of  conscience ; 
and  the  requiring  of  an  implicit 
faith,  and  an  absolute  and  blind 
obedience,  is  to  destroy  liberty  of 
conscience  and  reason  also.' 

There  was  a  suppressed  murmur 
of  assent  from  those  who  sat  on  the 
left  of  the  Moderator  when  Holdfast 
sat  down. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Puddle  followed. 
Of  his  speech  what  writer,  ac- 
quainted with  the  English  tongue 
only,  can  present  intelligible  report  P 
It  was  an  Irish  stew,  or  rather  a 
Scotch  hash.  Only  one  episode 
need    be    recorded,      'No    honest 
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miay'nidihe  Serjeant, '  could  eiu 
tertBiB  woj  donlit  aboot  the  reli^ 
tion  in  whicli  the  clexvj  stood  to 
the  Standards  of  their  Church.  Did 
tiie  rererend  defendant  remember 
^  TOWB  which  he  had  taken  at 
his  ordination P  He  (Serjeant  Pad- 
dle) wonld  be  glad  to  refresh  his 
memory.'  And  then  the  Serjeant 
read:  ^J)o  yott  sincerely  oion  and 
heUeve  the  whole  doeMne  contamed 
in  Uie  Standards^  and  do  you  acknow- 
ledge the  same  to  he  iJie  confession  of 
jfour  faith  ?  Do  you  disown  all  other 
dodnneSj  tenets^  and  opinions  what- 
soever contrary  to  or  inconsistent 
with  the  aforesaid  Standards  ? ' — and 
soon. 

TheDsAN:  It  occurs  tome, Mr. 
Serjeant,  there  is  another  question 
OQ  which  jou  have  not  touched. 
Do  you  happen  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
prescribes  the  terms  of  adhesion  to 
the  Standards  ? 

The  Serjeant  had  been  acquainted 
with  it  from  his  ingenuous  boyhood. 

The  Dean  :  Then  you  are  aware 
that  it  requires  that  the  subscriber 
*  shall  not  publicly  contradict  the 
said  Confession  or  Articles  of  Faith.' 
Now,  are  not  the  questions  put  to 
candidates  for  Ordination  much 
more  searching?  Do  they  not  in 
point  of  fact  require  an  act  of  real 
ftBsent  different  from  that  required 
by  the  Act?  And  if  they  do,  is 
each     stringency    of    subscription 

legal? 

The  Serjeant  did  not  see  that 
there  was  any  difference  between 
the  two,  nor  did  he  think  that  it 
was  of  the  least  consequence  if  there 
was. 

The  Dean  :  I  had  always  under- 
stood that  the  contract  between 
Church  and  State  had  been  pre- 
cisely defined,  and  could  only  be 
deputed  from  with  the  consent  of 
the  contracting  parties.  But  I  beg 
pardon  for  interrupting  you ;  pray 
continue  your  argument. 

Then  the  Serjeant  (in  a  high 
state  of   perspiration,  and   rather 


vnoBrtain  about  his  nominatdYefl) 
raanarad  hia  apeedi ;  but  before  he 
had  finished,  Holdfikst  had  left.  A 
mere  pencil-scrap  from  Doctor  Dia- 
mond had  been  handed  to  him. 
'  Andrew  is  sinking  fast.  Come  at 
once.' 

ni 

Parties  having,  by  a  legal  fiction, 
been  '  removed  from  the  bar,'  the 
Synod  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon 
their  decision. 

Doctor  Butterwell  moved  that 
the  Synod  find  that  the  Beverend 
Stephen  Holdfast  had  been  guilty 
of  heretical  doctrine  and  teaching. 
Kature  made  Doctor  Butterwell  a 
comic  actor:  but  he  was  unfor- 
tunately educated  for  the  ministry. 
The  humourist  in  him,  however, 
was  stronger  than  the  divine,  and 
even  when  addressing  the  Almighty 
he  never  forgot  the  footlights.  His 
church  was  quite  as  entertaining  as 
the  theatre,  and  better  filled. 

The  motion  was  briefly  seconded 
by  Mr.  Brass.  To  Mr.  Brass,  Na- 
ture had  not  been  generous.  She 
had  given  him  neither  wit,  nor  in- 
tellect, nor  imagination,  nor  com- 
mon sense;  she  had  given  him  a 
loud  voice  only,  but  he  made  the 
most  of  it.  He  would  speak  on 
every  conceivable  subject,  although 
he  had  no  right  to  be  heard  on  any. 
And  he  compelled  attention  as  the 
bagpipe  compels  attention.  There 
is  neither  sweetness,  nor  melody, 
nor  sentiment  in  the  music  which 
the  national  instrument  discourses, 
there  is  nothing  but  wind  ;  yet  is  it 
impossible  to  drown  that  terrific 
blast.  It  was  no  use  trying  to 
silence  Brass;  the  more  he  was 
squeezed  the  harder  he  blew. 

Then  the  Dean  moved  (the  mo- 
tion being  seconded  by  Dr.  Good- 
fellow)  that  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty 
be  returned.  The  Liberal  leaders 
argued  on  behalf  of  their  friend  with 
the  prudent  boldness  of  experienced 
debaters — trying  to  win  to  the  last, 
though  they  knew  that  success  was 
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hopeless.  The  Dean,  indeed,  did  not 
hesitate  to  indicate  with  consider- 
able plainness  his  objections  to  the 
Standard : 

*The     official     confession    of  a 
national   Chnrch,'  he  said,  'onght 
to  be  composed  in  what  are  called 
by  artists    the    neutral   tints.     It 
should  reflect  the  ripe  intelligence 
of  a  Christian  people.     The  subtle- 
ties of  casuists,  the  fanaticism  of 
partisans,  should  be  excluded  from 
its  pages.     How  did  the  compilers 
of  the  Standard  comply  with  these 
conditions  ?     They  did  not  comply 
with  them — it  was  impossible  that 
they  could.     The   Calvinistic  for- 
mularies  were  not  put  together  dur- 
ing a  period  of  peace ;  they  were 
put  together  when  the  nation  was 
in  the  throes  of  a  great  religious 
conflict.    The  Standard  was  penned 
upon    the    battle-field.     It    is  the 
eloquent  but  heated  manifesto  of 
a  victorious  faction.      It  develops 
a  particular  theory  of  Chi-istianity 
with  unmerciful  and  intolerant  satis- 
faction.    (Hear,  hear,  and  Oh,  oh.) 
It  was  framed,  moreover,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  passion  for  sys- 
tem.    The  theologians  of  the  age 
undertook  to  explain  everything — 
they  would  not  believe  that  there 
were   any  Divine   riddles    in    the 
world  which  it  was  impossible  to 
resolve.    Thus  we  have  in  the  Stan- 
dard, not  alone  the  central  truths 
of   Christianity,    but    all    manner 
of  logical  and  metaphysical  appli- 
cations.    Nor  is  this  the  worst.     It 
was  framed  at  a  time  when  the 
saints  were  the  rulers  of  the  earth, 
when  the  magisti*ate  was  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Church,  when  a  secular 
monarchy    was    being    abolished, 
and  the  Clvitae  Dei  was  being  es- 
tablished.   So  it  undertakes  to  rule 
the  lay  as  well  as  the  religious  life, 
the  State  no  less  than  the  Church, 
the  king  no  less  than  the  priest. 
Such  political  economy  is  hardly 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  mo- 
dem society  !    (Cheers  and  hisses.) 
Not  yet  are  the  difficulties  exhausted. 


A  creed  which  was  compiled  three 
centuries  ago  grows  obsolete,  even 
in  lan^age.    To  read  it  is  to  read 
an  old  author,  or  an  author  with 
whose  tongue  we  are  imperfectly 
acquainted.     We  cannot  enter  into 
the  niceties  of  his  meaning;    nor 
can  we    follow    the  train  of   bis 
thought.     Our  means  of  comxnani- 
eating  with  him  are  imperfect,  not 
merely  from  the  change  of  langoag^, 
but  from  the  progress  of  opinion. 
We  stand  on  a  different  platform. 
His  philosophy  is  not  our  philo- 
sophy :  his  science  has  been  under- 
mined by  the  science  of  a  more 
advanced  age ;  his  theories  of  go- 
vernment, if  now  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, would  herald  revolution !     In 
fine,'  said  the  Dean,  '  the  systema- 
tising  intellect  of  Calvin  has  directly 
or  indirectly  shaped  all  the  Churches 
of  the  Reformation.    On  ours,  per- 
haps, the  forms  of  that  imperious 
logic  have  been  most  distinctly  im- 
pressed.   Would  rather  that  it  had 
been  inspired  by  the  liberal  soul  of 
Luther,  or  the  tolerant  genius  of 
Melanchthon ! ' 

Some  cheering  from  the  students' 
galler}',  loud  cries  of  '  Oh,  oh,' 
from  the  benches  behind  Doctor 
Gregory,  saluted  the  Dean  as  he 
resumed  his  seat. 

The  discussion  might  profitably 
have  terminated  here,  but  one  of 
the  advanced  party  on  the  back 
benches,  the  Beverend  Abel  Haw- 
thorn, rose,  and  in  singularly  delibe- 
rate and  impassive  tones  delivered  a 
speech  of  such  cynical  audacity 
that  the  members  almost  forgot 
to  interrupt  him. 

'  It  is  not  unnatural,'  the  speaker 
began,  Hhatthe  doctors  of  a  Church 
should  try,  on  occasion,  to  crystal- 
lise their  theological  convictions 
into  a  creed  or  a  confession.  To 
the  student  of  religious  opinion 
these  monuments  of  its  progress 
must  always  be  interesting.  If, 
like  an  old  battle-flag,  a  creed  ooold 
be  hung  away  on  the  wall  when  it 
had  become  too  tattered  for  further 
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nge  (Oh,  oh),  no  great  harm  would 
enrae;  bni^  nnfoitaiiatelj,  this  can- 
not be  done.     Obsolete  confessiona 
we  fortified    by   snbscription  and 
propped    np    by    penalties !      We 
are  required  to  declare  that  theo- 
logical propositioiis  framed  two  cen- 
turies, or  fonr  centuries,  or  a  dozen 
oentories  ago,   are  propositions  in 
which  we  entirely  belioTe.    A  vim- 
lent  vitality  is  thns  given  to  the 
prejadices     of    certain    ages    and 
schools.    With  what  resnlt  ?    With 
▼one  than   no   result;    for  what 
thoQghtlul  man  can  deny  that  that 
cleriod  oath  which  we  call    sub- 
icription  is  at  once  worthless  and 
mischievous  ?      Worthless — as    all 
ottths  are  more  or  less  worthless. 
Oaths  do  not  touch  the  dishonest. 
A  dishonest  unbeliever  will  affirm 
without  a  blush  that  he  sincerely 
believes  your    standard    of   faith. 
Snch    a    man    passes    unharmed 
through  the    meshes  of  the  eccle- 
siastical net.     But  the  oath  alarms 
the  timid,   the   sensitive,  and  the 
orer*8cmpulous  conscience,  and  our 
best  men  have  been  driven  and  are 
being  driven   (as  you  well  know) 
from  fellowship  with  us,  just  be- 
cause they  are  our  best  and  noblest. 
(Mnrmurs.)     On  what  ground,'  he 
continued  when  silence  was  obtained, 
'can  yoa  defend  this  mischievous 
practice  ?   Your  Protestantism  does 
not  enjoin  it ;    it  is  a  practice,  on 
the  contrary,  inconsistent  with  the 
cardinal  principle  of  Protestantism  ! 
Bnt  I  do  not  care  to  dwell  upon 
theoretical  anomalies — ^the  practical 
demoralisation  which  subscription 
causes  is  the  serious  matter.     Its 
direct  tendency    is  to    create    an 
ignorant     and     dishonest    clergy. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  P     When 
JOQ  enforce  subscription  you   vir- 
tually   prohibit  enquiry,  research, 
revision.     How  can  a  man  with  a 
sword  hanging  over  his  head  afford 
to  undertake    an    honest   investi- 
gation P     But,  putting  vulgar  dis- 
honesty out  of  the  question,  does 
not  subscription  deprive  even  the 


sincere  convictions  of  the  clergy  of 
any  value  in  the  estimation  of  the 
laity  P  A  premium  is  given  to  in- 
duce us  to  shut  our  eyes,  to  close 
our  ears,  to  drug  and  stupefy  our 
reason.  What  worth  can  be  at- 
tached even  to  the  sincere  conehmong 
of  men  so  injuriously  and  unequally 
weighted  ?  We  cannot  see  truly  if 
we  would ;  the  mist  of  self-interest 
rises  between  us  and  the  truth ;  a 
resolute  and  well-nigh  heroic  effort 
is  needed  before  we  can  rise  to  the 
platform  on  which  the  lay  enquirer, 
who  has  not  sacrificed  his  right  to 
reason  and  to  judge,  stands  with  no 
effort  whatever.  He  is  a  free  man — 
we  are  slaves ;  and  yet.  Moderator, 
I  cannot  wonder  that  those  of  us 
who  have  given  hostages  to  fortune 
should  not  be  urgent  to  obtain 
emancipation  on  the  only  available 
terms.' 

The  impression  produced  by  this 
singular  speech  was  so  marked  that 
it  brought  the  leader  of  the  majority 
to  his  legs.  Doctor  Gregory  had  not 
intended,  he  said,  upon  this  painftil 
occasion  to  address  the  House.  But 
the  speech  which  they  had  just  heard 
from  their  misguided  young  friend 
— Hawthorn  was  a  man  of  forty- 
five — demanded  an  immediate  reply. 
Mr.  Hawthorn  had  spoken  lightly 
of  the  precious  Standards  of  the 
Church — Standards  which  he  (Doc- 
tor Gregory)  had  always  regarded 
with  profound  attachment  and  un- 
utterable loyalty  (loud  cheers),  and 
which  were  the  exact  voice  of  God's 
Holy  Word.  (Renewed  cheering.) 
They  were  contending  to-night  not 
with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  evil. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  mean  to 
be  personal,  bnt  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  that  the  speech  to 
which  they  had  just  listened  had 
been  directly  instigated  by  the 
Great  Enemy  of  Evangelical  Truth. 
He  recognised  the  same  agency  in 
the  speech  of  the  Dean.  Also  in 
the  speech  of  Doctor  Goodfellow. 
They  hnd  one  and  all  broken  their 
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ordinatton  vows,  and  perjured  them-' 
selves  before  God,  It  would  here- 
after be  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
deal  with  them  as  well  as  with  Mr. 
Holdfast.  He  could  speak  much 
more  strongly,  but  he  had  no  desire 
to  hurt  any  man's  feelings.  He 
would  only  repeat,  in  conclusion, 
that  though  he  didn't  pretend  to  be 
prophetic,  it  was  evident  to  him 
that  the  work  which  these  indi- 
viduals had  begun  and  carried  on 
80  far  had  been  begun  and  carried 
on  under  the  sinister  influence  of 
the  Ghreat  Enemy  of  the  Church — 
that  Enemy  who  had  always  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  truth 
as  it  was  in  Jesus,  and  to  the  work 
of  conversion — rhe  meant  Satan 
himself.     (Much  cheering.) 

When  Doctor  Gregory  sat  down 
strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw, 
the  doors  were  locked,  and  the  roll 
was  called.    There  voted : 


Guilty 
Not  guilty 
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Majority  for  Guilty     .     135 

Doctor  Downie  then  moved,  thafc 
in  respect  the  Reverend  Stephen 
Holdiast  has  been  found  guilty  of 
heretical  doctrine  and  teaching,  the 
Synod  depose  the  said  Stephen 
Holdfast  &om  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded 
by  Professor  Drumstick. 

Doctor  Downie  and  Professor 
Drumstick  had  one  point  in  com- 
mon. Each  was  a  specimen  in  his 
way  of  the  rank  growths  which 
spring  from  the  ecclesiastical  soil— 
the  parasites  which  fatten  upon  the 
corruptions  of  the  religious  life.  The 
rotund,  jolly,  mediaDval  monk  who 
entered  the  monastery  because  it 
supplied  the  best  quarters,  the  best 
living,  and  the  best  drink  going, 
has  his  successors  in  the  modern 
world.  But  otherwise  the  pair 
were  curiously  unlike.  Drumstick 
was  BOfur,  narrow,  fimatical,  imper- 
fectly educated— the  type  of  parson 
in  a  third-rate  Dissenting  chapel. 


On  these  grounds  he  had  been  made 
a  professor  by  the  University  pa- 
trons,  who  had   always   ahown  a 
godly  zeal  to   discourage   profane 
learning,  and  to  substitute  the  rhe- 
toric of  the  pulpit  for  the  secular  ac- 
complishments and  carnal  graces  of 
the  academy.    Downie,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  unctuous  and  oily,  a  man 
who  never  openly  quarrelled  with 
anybody,  and  who  thought  it  pru- 
dent, as  a  general  principle^  that 
the  Church  should  keep  on  civil 
terms  with  the  World— if  not  with 
the  Flesh  and  the  Devil.     His  na- 
ture was  essentially  feminine,  and 
the  devout  women  loved   him  aa 
they  loved  their  lapdogs.     He  phy- 
sicked the  ailments  of  their  souls  as 
their  favourite  physician  (not  Doctor 
Diamond)  physicked  the  ailments  of 
their  bodies.    He  felt  the  pulse  of 
passion  tenderly  yet  discreetly,  gave 
them  plenty  of  spiritual  syrup,  and 
invariably  advised  them  to  toike  as 
much  or  as  little  religious  exercise 
as  they  liked  best.     Downie  suc- 
ceeded, and  such  a  man  deserved  to 
succeed — where  he  did. 

Their  speeches  on  this  occasion 
were  eminently  characteristic.  Dow« 
nie  nearly  wept  over  his  '  unhappy 
brother,'  whereas  Drumstick  was 
stem  as  a  Covenanting  Whig  sign- 
ing the  death-warrant  of  a  prela^st, 
or  as  an  old  Hebrew  prophet  hewing 
the  idolater  in  pieces  before  the 
Lord. 

One  last  gallant  effort  was  made 
by  the  Liberal  party  to.  save  their 
friend,  but  it  was  of  course  unsuc* 
cessful. 

'  Is  the  panel  at  the  bar  P '  the 
Moderator  asked. 

There  was  no  reply. 

'Let  him  be  duly  cited.'  And 
thrice,  at  each  door  of  the  Hall,  the 
Reverend  Stephen  Hold&st  was 
called  upon  to  appear. 

Then  the  Clerk  informed  the  Mo- 
derator that  the  Beverend  Stephen 
HoldfiMt  had  been  duly  cited,  tab 
that  he  had  fiiiled  to  aaswtr  the 
citation. 
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'  The  Synod  will  now  engage  in 
solemn  prayer  to  Almighty  Gk)d,' 
aid  the  Moderator,  rising  from  his 
chair.  The  whole  assemblage  rose. 
Then  Doctor  Ghregory,  being  called 
upon,  shnt  his  eyes,  clasped  his 
hands,  and  said : 

*  Ratify  in  heaven,  O  Lord,  the 
act  which  Thy  Church  upon  earth 
is  diis  night  about  to  complete.  We 
have  cut  off  from  our  society  one 
who  has  sinned  against  Thy  Holy 
Word,and  incorred  Thy  just  displesr 
sare.  It  is  in  Thy  cause,  O  Lord, 
tfa&t  we  have  done  this  thing — do 
Tbou  bless  and  sanctify  Thy  ser- 
vants. On  him  also  do  Thou  have 
merey — let  not  Thine  anger  visit 
him  for  ever.  Let  him  not  go 
down  into  the  pit.  Let  him  not 
be  nombered  with  those  whom 
Thou  hast  devoted  to  the  ever- 
lasting torments  and  bitter  pains  of 
hell.  Have  mercy  upon  him,  O 
God,  have  mercy  upon  him.  And 
to  Thy  holy  name  be  praise,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  world  without 
end.    Amen.* 

Somehow  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  this  address  to  Heaven 
was  not  cheerful.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  speaker  had  no  expecta- 
tion that  hiB  intercession,  on  behalf 
^  Hold&st  at  least,  would  be  at- 
tended to. 

Then,  amid  an  impressive  hush 
and  stillness,  the  Moderator,  lifting 
up  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  the  gray 
light  of  morning  streamed  through 
the  eastern  window  (for  the  debate 
had  not  terminated  till  long  afber 
midnight),  said: 

*  Stephen  Holdfast,  in  the  name 
of  her  King  and  Head,  the  Church 
of  Christ,  duly  convened  in  Ge- 
oetal  Assembly,  deposes  thee  from 
the  o£Bce  of  the  holy  ministry.' 
And  taking  a  written  paper  from 
the  Clerk's  hand,  he  proceeded  to 
read  the  formal  sentence  of  depo- 
sitioii: 

*The  Synod  did,  by  their  vote, 
depose  the  said  Stephien  Holdfast, 
^  as  thiGj  hereby  do,  in  tiie  name 


of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  alone 
Eling  and  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
committed  by  Him  unto  them,  ac- 
tually depose  the  said  Stephen 
Holdfast  from  the  ministry,  pro- 
hibiting and  discharging  him  to  ex- 
ercise the  same,  or  any  part  thereof, 
in  all  time  coming,  under  pain  of  the 
highest  censures  of  the  Church.' 

A  short  address  from  the  Mode- 
rator followed,  and  the  Synod  was 
then  dissolved  with  the  usual  for- 
malities. And  finally,  before  part- 
ing, the  members  sang,  as  their 
fathers  in  the  old  time  before  them 
had  sung,  from  a  period  beyond  the 
memory  of  man,  the  well-known 
verses  from  the  122nd  Psalm: 

Pray  that  Jerusalem  may  have 

Peace  and  felicity ; 
Let  them  that  lore  thee  and  thy  peace 

Hare  still  prosperity. 

Therefore  I  wish  that  peace  may  still 

Within  thy  wulls  remain, 
And  ever  may  thy  palaces 

Prosperity  retain. 

IV 

When  Holdfast  returned  home  he 
learned  that  Andrew  Steedman-^ 
his  old  trusty  servant  and  friend — 
was  rapidly  sinking.  For  many 
weeks,  or  rather  months,  Andrew 
had  been  wasting  away — some  fierce 
internal  trouble  had  consumed  his 
strength.  Now  he  was  but  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self,  and  the 
dear,  simple,  kindly,  honest  face 
had  grown  piteously  thin.  Yet  he 
remained  to  the  laist  cheerful  and 
confident  and  foil  of  hope.  Death 
surely  would  not  prove  too  strong 
for  this  fine  hopeful  soul;  and  both 
he  and  his  master — till  this  ni^ht 
— ^had  permitted  themselves  to  be- 
lieve that  the  ravage  of  an  incurable 
malady  might  for  once  be  stayed. 
Alas !  how  many  unanswered 
prayers  go  up  every  day  and  night 
to  heaven.  '  O  Ood,  if  Thou  wouldat 
only  withhold  Thy  hand,*  we  exclaim 
through  our  blinding  tears,  and  yet 
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the  Lord  does  not  listen.  It  is 
from  the  young  that  these  prayers 
mostly  proceed.  Age  is  wiser — it 
knows  that  no  prayers,  no  entrea- 
ties will  tnm  Destiny  aside  from  the 
path  which  she  has  marked  out, 
and  so  submits,  and  bows  its  head 
silently. 

The  old  family  servant  was  a  very 
fine  type  of  character ;  but  except 
in  one  or  two  big  honses,   he  is 
now    rarely  met    with.      To    this 
almost  extinct  race  Andrew  Steed- 
man  belonged.     He  had  lived  from 
boyhood  in  the  service  of  the  Hold- 
&8ts,  and  had  thoroughly  identified 
himself  with  them.     He  was  their 
mpst  accurate  chronicler.     He  had 
tafight  the  lads  to  ride  and  to  shoot, 
had  seen  them  leave  the  family  nest, 
and  go  out  into  the  world.     He  had 
seen  some  of  them  wed,  others  he 
had  seen  buried ;  and  younger  gene- 
rations had  come  in  their  impercep- 
tible way,  and  grown  up  around  his 
knees.     Thus  he  had  passed  into 
the  Holdfast  life,  and  had  become 
one  of  themselves.  He  never  thought 
of  himself  apart  from  them — never 
fancied   that    a    day    could    come 
which  would  see  them  divided.  He 
had  received  nothing  more  than  the 
bare  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
parish   school;    but  he  had  raised 
himself   by    diligent    culture    and 
affectionate  intercourse  to  be  a  true 
companion  and  friend.     Until  Ste- 
phen brought  him  to  Hazeldean,  he 
had  never  wandered  far  from  the 
little  sea^beaten  island  to  which  the 
Hold&sts  clung  as  tenaciously  as 
lichens;  but  all  who  came  that  way 
knew  Andrew  and  his  honest  face 
and  his  kindly  smile.      For  it  was 
indeed  a   beautiful  soul   that  was 
lodged  in  that  somewhat  homely 
form,  and  its  admirable  uprightness, 
ingenuousness,  simplicity,  and  na- 
tural shrewdness  and  candour  were 
calculated  to  impress  the  least  ob- 
servant passer-by.     He  was  true  as 
steel,  and  the  most  urgent  tempta- 
tion could  not  have  moved  by  a 
hair's-breadtl)  th:it  habitual  instinc- 


tive incorruptible  honesty.  He  suf- 
fered sharp  pain  for  months  without 
saying  a  word  to  any  living  soul, 
workmg  on  to  the  end  without  weak 
murmur  or  repining,  silently,  ho- 
nestly, courageously.  This  silent 
suffering  was  impressive,  reminding 
one  at  times  of  the  pathetic  reti- 
cence of  some  sweet  patient  animaJ. 
The  brown  eye  might  be  troubled, 
but  no  other  token  of  distress  vrBS 
permitted. 

Doctor  Diamond  met  Holdfast  at 
the  bedroom  door.  *  The  end  is 
near  at  hand,'  he  said.  'He  will 
hardly  last  till  the  morning.  Gkx>d 
night.' 

Of  that  last  meeting  I  am  not 
going  to  write.  That  it  was  very- 
sad,  very  tender,  and  very  manly, 
I  can  weU  believe.  When  Stephen 
was  first  told  that  his  servant  must 
die,  the  pain  he  experienced  was 
about  as  keen  as  any  that  he  had 
ever  felt  in  this  world.  But  by  this 
time  the  blow  had  spent  its  first 
crushing  force,  and  they  were  able 
to  say  *  Farewell '  like  men  who 
trust  in  Grod. 

Through  the  short  summer  night 
Hold&st  watched  by  the  bedside  of 
the  dying  man,  who  had  fallen  into 
a  heavy  sleep.     The  events  of  the 
past  day  had  been  entirely  swept 
away  from  his  mind  by  this  fresh 
trouble,  and  his  memory  journeyed 
back    unconsciously    to    far-away- 
earlier  scenes,  among  which  Andrew 
had  been  his  chief  companion.     Re- 
collections of  wild  winter  boating 
among  the  wild  fowl,  of  long  plea- 
sant summer  days  upon  the  moors, 
of  the  first  sea-trout  landed  with 
his  aid,  and  the  first  grouse  knocked 
over  under  his  guidance— so  long 
ago  that  it  almost  looked  like  a 
dream ! — of  cheerful  greetings  when 
the  holiday  time  had  come,  and  the 
schoolboys  found  him  waiting  for 
them  at  the  gate ;  of  long  talks  as 
they  drove  home  together  beneath 
the  stars  which  he  had  curiously 
studied  in  that  clear  northern  sky ; 
recollections    such    as    these,   and 
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others  of  a  different  kind — traits  of 
a  character  so  finely  and  heroically 
simple,  so  ntterly  nnselfish,  so  nn- 
(^tentatious  in  its  manifestations, 
and  yet  so  constant  in  its  faithful- 
ness and  fidelity — came  back  upon 
liim  in  swifl  and  pathetic  successiou. 
S<)  he  sat  until,  as  the  birds  in  the 
trees  across  the  square  began  to 
twitter  in  the  first  light  of  dawn, 
the  laboured  breathing  ceased  sud- 
denly, and  with  one  or  two  faint 
respirations — ^mere  vibrations  of  the 
air — Andrew  passed  away.  Hold- 
fa<^  calmly  closed  the  sightless  eyes, 
and  said  in  his  heart,  not  with  his 
lips,  '  Enter  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord,  good  and  faithful  servant.* 

He  spoke  as  a  minister  of  Heaven, 
unconscious,  as  it  seemed,  that  the 
>^cramental  grace  had  been  with- 
drawn from  him,  and  that  the  Synod 
had  deprived  him  of  the  power  to 
cEspense  the  mercy  of  God. 

Dear  old  Andrew!  He  sleeps 
quietly  now  by  the  rocky  beach  of 
that  restless  northern  sea ;  but  even 
to-day  Stephen  Holdfast  cannot 
look  with  tearless  eyes  upon  his 
srrave.  One  regards  with  a  sort  of 
"wondering  regret  the  quiet  little 
faces  of  those  who,  as  De  Quincey 
says,  '  die  before  the  dawn ; '  the 
death  of  the  old  is  the  wise  and 
merciful  appointment  of  the  All- 
wise  and  All-merciful ;  but  when  wo 
>ee  a  strong,  valiant  soul  snatched 
abruptly  and  painfully  away  in  the 
midst  of  zealous  activity  and  faith- 
fal  service — with  no  peaceful  even- 
ing hour  of  rest  granted  to  him  after 
tiie  hard  day's  work — we  are  apt  to 
arraign  the  justice  of  the  decree. 

'  It's  a  bastely  thing  that  death,' 
i^id  an  old  Scotchman  of  our  ac- 
({oaintance.  He  was  right.  No 
amount  of  argument  or  experience 
can  reconcile  us  to  it.  We  can  only 
^ay  (with  clasped,  imploring  hands, 
as  in  the  wonderful  old  marble  figure 
at  riome),  'Lord,  Thou  knowest 
that  we  are  dust.  If  there  be  any 
v"d  of  immortality  within  us, 
•|oicken  Thou  it.' 

VOL.   ni.    NO.    XIII. — SEW   SERIES. 


V 

Five    a.m. — ^A    lovely  midsummer 
morning. 

Holdfast  had  left  the  room  where 
the  dead  body  lay,  and  had  wan- 
dered  out  into  the  empty  streets. 
He  panted  for  fresh  air  ;  the  close 
funereal  atmosphere  of  the  sick 
house  seemed  to  suffocate  him. 
The  streets  were  still  empty;  the 
whole  town  was  hushed,  dreamy, 
noiseless ;  the  most  restless  members 
of  the  Synod  were  in  bed — even 
Brass  and  Drumstick  were  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  the  just.  The  air  was 
fresh,  but  balmy ;  the  vagrants  who 
had  bivouacked  under  the  country 
hedges  must  have  enjoyed  the  un- 
usual warmth  of  the  night — the  sort 
of  night  for  owls,  and  bats,  and 
moths,  and  human  night-birds. 
Clear  into  the  smokeless  air  rose 
spire,  and  steeple,  and  crown — rose 
quaint  gable,  and  ivied  belfry,  and 
frowning  buttress — rose  the  jagged 
cliffs  of  the  Lion,  and  the  soft  out- 
line of  the  purple  Mereland. 

Holdfast,  as  I  have  said,  had 
well-nigh  forgotten  the  exciting 
scene  where,  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, he  had  played  the  principal 
part.  His  mind  was  full  of  his  old 
friend,  and  of  the  incidents  of  those 
last  sad  hours  when  life  was  ebbing 
away.  He  felt  very  dreary.  The 
woman  he  loved  had  proved  false, 
and  now  there  was  one  faithful, 
friendly  heart  the  less  in  a  world 
where  friends  were  few.  Life  had 
p^rown  emptier,  and  the  glorious 
flush  of  the  morning,  the  splendour 
of  the  growing  light,  seemed  only 
to  make  his  loneliness  more  visible. 

Early  milk  and  vegetable  carts 
passed  »him  as  he  wandered  on. 
The  ruddy  boys  or  girls  who  drove 
them  looked  dubiously  at  this  un- 
usual black- coated  figure.  Anon, 
as  he  descended  into  the  crowded 
districts  where  the  great  industries 
are  carried  on,  he  began  to  meet 
occasional  work-people  hurrying  to 
the  works,  and  the  newsboys  with. 
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grreat  bundles  of  papers  for  the 
morning  trains.  The  bill-sticker 
was  B^readj  abroad.  There  is  a 
long  dead-wall,  shutting  off  the 
canal  from  the  populous  thorough- 
&re  which  runs  alongside,  which  is 
a  &Tourite  field  for  the  display  of 
his  art.  A  gipsy-looking  lad  was 
mounted  on  a  ladder,  with  a  brush 
and  a  huge  pot  of  paste,  indus- 
triously engaged  in  posting  the 
sheets  which  announced  the  con- 
tents of  the  morning  journals. 
Holdfast,  listlessly  gazing  at  this 
actire  Mercury  on  his  ladder,  saw 
his  own  name  suddenly  appear  upon 
the  wall.  This  was  the  bill,  printed 
in  alternate  black  and  red  lines; 
his  own  name  he  noticed  was  in 
red: 

THE  HAZELDEAN  HERALD, 
Satarday,  June  10. 

BncAJULABLB  Tjual  FOB  Hbbbst — Dbfosi- 

TIOM  OF  TKS  RbT.  S.  HoLDFAST. 


Thb  Gbsat  Comvxbcial  Crash. 


CiTBIOUS  DiVOBCB  CaSB. 


ApPALUMO  RAII.WAT  AcODBNT. 
^.   &C.  &0. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  recalled 
what  had  taken  place.  They  had 
deposed  him,  then  ?  This  shameless 
public  notice  was  the  first  intima- 
tion that  he  had  received,  and  the 
blow  seemed  to  make  him  actually 
giddy.  He  staggered  as  if  he  had 
been  struck.  He  had  had  no  food 
since  the  aflemoon  of  the  previous 
day — ^he  had  passed  a  sleepless, 
exhausting  night — body  as  well  as 
mind  had  been  utterly  wearied,  and 
now  refused  any  longer  to  obey  this 
unreasonable  tyranny.  .  .  .^ 

The  sun  was  high  in  heaven 
when  he  awoke  from  his  sleep,  or 
recovered  from  his  swoon — which- 
ever it  was,  he  did  not  at  all  know. 
He  was  conscious  of  a  slow,  gliding 
movement ;  he  felt  that  he  was  being 
carried  along  ;  he  heard  the  ripple 
of  water  and  a  low   murmur  of 


voices,  and  the  summer  breeze 
which  fanned  his  cheeks  rustled 
among  the  sedges.  He  opened  liis 
eyes  oreamily,  and  looked  aronnd 
him.  A  very  old  weather-beaten 
man  sat  close  to  where  he  lay, 
holding  the  tiller  of  a  coal-bai^e  in 
his  hand,  and  conversing  in  a  sub- 
dued voice  with  a  little  girl  who 
had  gathered  herself  up  into  the 
comer  of  the  seat.  He  was  very 
tarry,  very  brown,  very  wrinkled, 
and  very  weather-beaten ;  but  there 
was  a  fine,  simple,  honest  look  in 
the  face  which  indicated  a  certain 
homely  magnanimity  of  soul,  a  look 
which  the  most  sordid  environment 
cannot  sometimes  quite  efface,  a 
look  which  Holdfast  knew  well,  for 
it  had  belonged  to  Andrew  Steed- 
man.  The  little  girl  was  of  a  quite 
wonderful  beauty :  she  might  have 
been  a  Seymour  or  a  Howard,  not 
because  she  was  beautiiul  only,  but 
because  the  beauty  was  of  the  most 
high-bred  and  pure-blooded  kind. 
Yet  before  they  noticed  that  he  was 
awake,  Holdfast  had  heard  her  ad- 
dress the  old  bargee  as  '  Granny,' 
and  her  grandfather  called  her 
*  DoUy.' 

What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

By-and-by  they  saw  that  he 
was  awake,  and  before  long  he  had 
learned  where  he  was,  and  how  he 
had  been  brought  there — ^the  expla- 
nation being  perfectly  simple. 

Coal-barge  No.  25,  commonly 
known  on  the  Union  Canal  as  The 
Mary  Anne^  manned  by  Isaak  Waite 
and  his  granddaughter  Dolly, 
started  frt>m  the  canal  basin  for  the 
coal  country  at  an  early  hour  on 
Saturday  morning,  and  shortly 
thereafter  reached  the  spot  where 
Holdfast  lay.  Isaak  Waite  was 
neither  Priest  nor  Levite,  but  a 
Good  Samaritan  in  a  limited  way  ; 
so  he  took  the  well-nigh  inanimate 
body  on  board,  and  after  a  world  of 
trouble,  and  various  applications,  hot 
and  cold  (Dolly  proving  very  busy 
apd  useful — a  model  nurse),  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  circalation. 
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Old  Isaak  Waite,  the  owner  of 
the  barge,  had  been  fraitfxd,  and 
multiplied,  and  replenished  the 
earth;  bat  his  laudable  efforts  to 
obej  the  Divine  command  had  not 
been  attended  with  permanent  suc- 
cess— ^had,  on  the  contrary,  been 
perreraelj  thwarted  bj  death,  and 
disease,  and  strong  druo^.  Of  many 
stalwart  sons  <»ily  one  now  remained 
(who  drove  the  old  white  horse 
which  waa  attached  to  the  boat), 
and  he  was  the  youngest,  and  as  it 
seemed  the  most  unlikely  of  the  lot  to 
lire :  of  many  blooming  daughters, 
some  had  taken  to  evil  courses,  and 
the  others  had  come  to  grief  in  a 
Tariety  of  ways.  His  little  grand- 
daughter, Dolly,  had  no  relatives 
on  the  paternal  side  of  the  house 
(not  even  a  father),  and  the  Church 
had  shown  no  acquaintance  with 
her  existence  (not  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  baptism).  She  had  sprung 
np,  fair,  and  sweet,  and  pure,  from 
a  Teiy  hot>bed  of  corruption  ;  and 
in  all  thehi^py  nurseries  of  Hazel- 
dean  there  was  no  rosier  lass  of  six 
than  Dolly  Waite.  She  was  one  of 
those  exquisite  little  flo.wers  which 
(asking  permission  of  no  Church) 
come  straight  firom  God  in  the  most 
miraculous,  unaccountable  way. 
Dolly  was  Isaak's  pet  and  Isaak's 
torment.  She  domineered  over  him 
in  a  fashion  that  delighted  his  heart. 
And  the  idle  gipsy  life  of  the 
barge  was  Ml  of  charm  to  this  child 
of  nature.  She  basked  in  the  sun- 
shine. During  wet  days  she  kept 
to  the  cabin,  or  came  upstairs  in  a 
surprising  little  waterproof  sailor's 
jacket  all  oyer  with  buttons,  which 
made  her  look  like  a  miniature 
middy.  When  in  Hazeldean,  now 
and  again,  they  lived  in  a  dirty  little 
lodging  near  the  canal- basin;  but, 
except  at  such  times,  they  were 
always  on  the  mdve.  They  would 
start  with  the  earliest  light,  and 
daring  the  hot  summer  weather  at 
least  would  sometimes  continue  to 
trarel  on  through  the  cool  hours  of 
the  night.     There  was  a  little  plat- 


form at  the  stem  where  she  would 
sit  and  help  Isaak  to  steer,  and  busy 
her  nimble  little  fingers  with  some 
piece  of  child's  work,  or  make  to 
herself  posies  of  the  hawthorn  and 
laburnum  sprays,  or  look  up  through 
the  white  clouds  into  the  blue  heaven 
overhead;  all  which  she  did  with 
a  charming  natural  grace  not  to  be 
imitated  by  mere  mortal  men  and 
women.  They  were  wondrously 
happy — ^the  two ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
his  losses,  no  apprehension  that  this 
cherub  would  one  day  spread  its 
wings  and  leave  him  entered  into 
the  old  man's  head.  Ah !  had  he 
been  told  of  a  day — ^not  far  off,  as  it 
chanced — when  this  gay  young 
voice  would  grow  pitifal,  and  the 
trustful  appeal  to  *  Granny '  would 
be  unheard  and  unheeded  by  him, 
I  don't  think  that  he  would  have 
believed  the  messenger.  For  God 
is  very  good  to  us-  in  spite  of  all 
that  we  say  against  Him. 

That  summer  day  on  board  the 
barge  was  never  forgotten  by  Hold- 
fast, though  at  the  time  it  seemed 
to  him  less  substantial  than  the 
stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made. 
He  lay  upon  the  broad  seat-  at  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  with  some  light 
piece  of  sail-cloth  covering  him, 
and  a  miraculous  little  child,  with 
fair  skin,  and  blue  eyes,  and  wavy 
curls,  gravely  discoursed  to  him  in 
an  infantile  tongue,  which  he  occa- 
sionally understood,  of  the  wonders 
of  the  life  which  they  led ;  the  men 
and  women  of  the  barges,  the 
horses  which  leisurely  propelled 
these  floating  homes,  the  perils  of 
the  locks,  Peter  the  Skye  terrier, 
and  Paul  the  bull-dog,  who  lodged 
on  board  (Peter,  it  appeared,  was 
blessed  with  uproarious  spirits ; 
Paul,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  thought- 
ful dog — a  dog  to  whom  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  possess  an  immortal 
soul  was  often  a  matter  of  sad  and 
serious  concern);  the  beautiful  trees 
which  hedged  the  canal  from  end 
to  end,  except  at  places  where 
through  breaks  in  the  greenwood 
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yoa  saw  the  hills,  or  the  far-away- 
sea — *  the  thea,'  as  Dolly  called  it 
once,  when  at  a  well-remembered 
spot  she  asked  Holdfast  to  lifb  her 
np   in  his  arms,  and  there  below 
them  lay  that  clear  shining   hea- 
venly streak  of  blue  water  which 
some  of  us  love  better  than  even  the 
woman  (or  women)  we  adore.     So 
the  long  summer  day  passed  drow- 
sily away,  just  as  the  country  on 
either  side  of  the  tarry  barge  passed 
— a  day  spent  somehow  in  a  land  of 
dreams.     Once  Dolly  brought  him 
bread  and  sweet  milk,  and  once  old 
Isaak,  noticing  how  faint  he  looked, 
insisted  on  his  drinking  a  tumbler 
of  some  mixture  or  other,  around 
which  lingered  an  ethereal  aroma 
(as  it  seemed  to  his  dulled  senses 
— it    was    whisky    and    water,    I 
believe),  all  of  which  Holdfast  ac- 
cepted in  a  dim,  passive  way,  as  we 
accept  what  is  offered  to  us  in  the 
lethargy  of  prostrating  illness.  The 
keen  excitement  of  yesterday  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  sleepless  night, 
and  his  whole  intellectual  being  had 
broken  down.  The  strangest  fancies 
took  possession  of  him — the  most 
grotesque  shapes  danced  before  his 
eyes.     Fancy  and  fact  mixed  them- 
selves up  in  an  inextricably  puzzling 
way.     He  fancied  that  a  marriage 
and  a  funeral  were  going  on  simul- 
taneously, and  he  knew  that  he  had 
to   take  part  in  one  or   other  as 
principal,  but  in  which  he  was  un- 
certain.    The  hoarse,  he  observed 
incidentally,  was  a  rather  shabby 
one-horse  vehicle,  and  he  did  not 
feel    very  anxious  to  occupy    it ; 
whereas  the  carriages,  as  they  drove 
up  with  the  young  blushing  bride 
and  bridesmaids,  were  showy  and 
brilliant,    and  upon   the  whole  he 
came  to  think — Poor  devil,  if  he  is 
to  be  married  or  buried,  the  mar- 
riage is  perhaps  the  more  tolerable. 
But  it  was  the    (almost   comical) 
illusoriness  of  the  bridal  festivities 
that  most  impressed  his  imagina- 
tion,  so  that  at  last  a  feeling  of  dreamy 
utter   disbelief  took   possession  of 


him,  as  though  some  one  had  said 
to  him,  '  Marriage  to-day,  death  to- 
morrow. The  festal  procession  is 
a  mere  clumsy  disguise  and  mask, 
and — to  give  the  pageant  the  least 
touch  of  reality — the  last  carriage 
with  the  last  guest  should  be — a 
hearse.  Our  friends  are  in  wedding 
favours  to-day;  let  the  sun  sink 
once  or  twice,  and  they  wiU  come 
back  with  funeral  scarves,  and  those 
abominable  black  gloves  which  they 
use  only  at  funerals.' 

At  length,  as  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun  streamed  through  the  trees,  a 
deep  sleep  fell  upon  him,  covering 
him,  as  Sancho  Panza  said,  all  over 
like  a  cloak. 

VI 

Meanwhile,  Hazeldean  society 
was  agitated  to  its  centre.  The 
great  commercial  crash,  which  for 
some  time  had  been  dimly  foreseen 
and  dreaded,  had  come  at  last  with 
a  vengeance.  The  difficult  financial 
problem — ^how  to  make  money  out 
of  nothing  ? — on  which  the  mercan- 
tile classes  had  been  eagerly  experi- 
menting for  some  time,  had  an- 
swered itself.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit. 
The  bubble  had  burst.  And  there 
was  consternation  and  dismay  upon 
the  Hazeldean  Exchange — as  else- 
where. 

During  the  aflernoon  the  excite- 
ment, which  had  somewhat  abated, 
was    renewed    by   a   rumour  (the 
reader  will  be  able  to  guess  how  it 
originated)  that  the  Reverend  Ste- 
phen Holdfast  had  drowned  himself 
in  the  canal.     The  evening  editions 
of  the  papers  gave  currency  to  the 
rumour,   which   at  length  reached 
the  ears  of  the  young  person  who 
superintended   the   toilette  of  Miss 
Louisa   Higgins.     Louisa,    on    the 
plea  of  a  sick  headache,  had  been 
secreted  in   her  sanctum,    with   a 
copy  of  the  Hazeldean  Herald  (con- 
taining a  full  report  of  the  trial), 
during  the  whole   forenoon.      She 
was  very  sorry  for  Stephen,  very 
sorry  for  herself.     There  had  been 
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a  coolness  between  Ler  father  and 
herself  since  the  eventful  evening 
when  she  had  confessed  that  she 
loved  the  heretical  clergyman ;  and 
«m  this  day  they  did  not  meet  till 
the  evening  had  grown  dim.  Louisa 
was  very  white  and  ghost- like 
when  her  father  entered  her  bou- 
doir, for  her  handmaiden  had  just 
fetched  her  the  paper,  in  which  the 
rumour  was  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  '  This  Day's  News,'  and 
she  had  not  recovered  from  the  un- 
ivasoning  fit  of  horror  which  seized 
her  as  she  read. 

*  See  what  you  have  done  !  *  she 
exclaimed,  rising  to  her  feet  with 
the  paper  in  her  hand,  and  con- 
fronting her  father. 

Possibly  he  did  not  know  to  what 
she  referred ;  he  made  at  least  no 
attempt  to  meet  her  reproach. 

'  This  is  not  the  time,'  he  said, 
'  for  a  daughter  to  turn  against  her 
father.     I  am  a  ruined  man.* 

And  he  stooped  down  and  kissed 
her  (the  man  really  loved  his 
daughter,  I  believe),  and  lefl  the 
n)om. 

It  was  too  true.  The  great  con- 
tractor had  failed  for  half-a-million. 

Higgins,  to  do  him  justice,  was 
not  a  coward.  He  could  have  sur- 
vived the  loss  of  fortune.  Though  an 
old  man,  he  was  still  fresh  and  hale, 
and  might  have  had  a  future  before 
him.  But  there  were  some  ngly 
facts  connected  with  his  failure 
which  he  could  not  face — facts  which 
even  his  own  religious  world  might 
refuse  to  forgive.  So  Uigg^ns, 
having  contemplated  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  all  the  possibilities 
of  the  position,  came  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  game  was  up.  To 
save  himself  further  trouble,  he — 
well — to  put  it  politely — ^he  cut  the 
knot 

The  circulation  of  the  Hazeldean 
Uerald  of  the  following  morning 
was,  I  believe,  the  largest  to  which 
that  respectable  periodical  ever 
attained.  The  table  of  contents 
was  more  sensational  than  a  novel 


by  Mr.  Charles  Reade.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  it  sold.  There  were 
all  the  miserable  episodes  of  the  com- 
mercial panic — that  Black  Satur- 
day, as  the  editor  called  it.  There 
w^as  the  disappearance  of  Holdfast, 
and  the  suicide  of  Higgins.  And, 
raciest  of  any,  there  was  a  bond  fide 
letter  which  Higgins  had  addressed 
to  the  editor  regarding  a  somewhat 
remarkable  transaction  with  which 
his  name  had  been  mixed  up,  and 
which  had  formed  the  text  of  a 
leading  article  in  the  paper  of  the 
previous  day.  What  right  had  a 
secular  newspaper,  a  lay  tribunal,  to 
comment  upon  the  doings  (or  mis- 
doings) of  the  saints  ?  Who  shall 
lay  anything  (said  Higg^s)  to  the 
charge  of  &od*8  elect?  It  is  God 
that  justifieth :  who  is  he  that  con- 
demneth  ? 

So  Higgins,  grimly  consistent, 
passed  to  his  account. 

And  Mrs.  Montgomerie  Jones, 
what  of  her  ?  Mrs.  Montgomerie 
Jones  was  *not  at  home'  on  the 
day  when  the  poor  fatherless  and 
motherless  girl  first  called :  she  was 
at  home  to  Louisa  neither  on  that 
day  nor  any  other. 

^  My  dear  Fred,'  said  his  anxious 
mother,  '  we  should  be  very  thank- 
fol  that  that  artful  girl  has  not  en- 
tangled you.  What  an  escape  you 
have  had!  It  is  a  perfect  Provi- 
dence. Your  father  tells  me  that 
Higgins  had  lost  every  penny  in 
the  world !  Poor  Sir  Humphrey 
Muddle  has  been  sadly  imposed 
upon — something  in  oil  or  gas  that 
Higgins  induced  him  to  take.  I 
must  write  the  girl  a  note,  and  tell 
her  that  I  will  do  what  I  can  to 
get  a  place  for  her.  A  nursery 
governess,  I  suppose,  or  something 
of  that  kind.' 

*  Upon  the  whole,  mother,  I  think 
you  had  better  not,'  said  Fred,  who 
was  not  so  cruel  as  the  woman, 
though  he,  too,  felt  that  his  escape 
was  a  piece  of  luck — ^providential 
or  other. 

Here    surely    was     retribution, 
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direct  and  decisive?  It  was  in- 
deed. For  the  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light — ^wiser 
even  than  the  gods  themselves,  and 
certainly  sharper. 

VII 

Here  my  story,  properly  speak- 
ing, closes.  But  the  reader  who 
has  come  patiently  with  me  thus 
far  woxdd  have  reason  to  complain 
were  I  to  leave  him  at  the  par- 
ticularly rocky  piece  of  road  at 
which  we  have  arrived.  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  suppose  that 
the  story  which  I  have  related 
ended  as  a  tragic  tale  should  end. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  willing  to 
own  that  I  have  carried  you  past 
the  stormiest  passages  in  the  lives 
of  Stephen  Holdfast  and  of  the 
woman  who  loved  him  and  whom 
he  loved.  The  thunder-cloud  had 
harst  with  fierce  vehemence,  but  it 
left  the  air  clear  and  the  sky 
serene.  The  essential  sweetness 
and  strength  of  Louisa's  character 
was  first  plainly  manifested  in  this 
fiery  trial.  She  had  sprung  from 
the  people,  and  she  returned  to 
them  in  her  time  of  need — in  works 
of  charity,  of  self-denial,  of  patience, 
of  wise  and  earnest  helpfulness. 
At  a  time  of  severe  suffering  in 
Hazeldean,  Doctor  Diamond  found 
her  a  willing  and  zealous  assist- 
ant, and  it  was  through  Doctor 
Diamond  that  those  explanations 
were  made  which  brought  her  and 
Holdfast  finally  together.  In  the 
deep  solitudes  of  the  Ivy  Glen,  when 
the  autumn  had  lighted  up  its  sad« 
dest  shades  with  golden  fire,  the 
words  of  supreme  surrender  were 
uttered.  *  Thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God  my  God.' 

Holdfast  was  at  last  a  free  man. 
The  Church  which  he  had  offered  to 
serve  had  parted  with  him,  and  he 
might  go  where  he  listed.  He 
knew   now  that    he    might    have 


been  a  happier  man  had  he  lef\; 
earlier  and  of  his  own  fi?ee  will. 
For  a  great  burden  was  lifted  from 
off  his  life — a  burden  of  which  he 
had  been  hardly  conscious  at  the 
time,  but  which  must  have  been 
heavy  and  grievous  to  bear,  to  judge 
from  the  elastic  sense  of  liberty  and 
release  which  followed  its  removal. 
Hitherto  he  had  never  been  sure 
of  his  position,  and  he  had  laboured 
with  a  breathless  impatience  re- 
sembling the  hectic  ainiour  of  fever  : 
there  rose  now  (instead  of  that 
somewhat  lurid  light)  a  bright, 
steady,  continuous  flame,  burning 
but  not  consuming.  And  (if  for 
one  sentence  I  may  be  permitted  to 
borrow  the  conventional  language 
of  the  religious  world)  I  may  add 
that  his  work  under  its  new  con- 
ditions was  *  blessed.'  He  was  no 
longer  an  ordained  minister  in  any 
Church  which  priestcraft  had  in- 
vented. The  consecrating  oil  had 
been  carefully  wiped  away.  But 
no  sentence  which  man  could  pro- 
nounce prevented  him  from  being 
a  true  servant  of  the  living  God, 
a  chosen  minister  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Most  High,  nor  from  conduct- 
ing, among  the  wretched  dwellers  in 
the  dark  caves  and  filthy  dens  of 
the  great  city,  a  free  and  spiritual 
service — a  service  without  priest 
and  without  ritual. 

The  simple  Divine  message  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  com- 
missioned to  convey — that  we  have 
a  Father  in  Heaven — that  behind 
the  feverish  turmoil  of  time  there  is 
an  abiding  rest — that  in  spite  of  the 
tragic  frailty  and  perishableness  of 
human  ties  there  is  a  strength 
which  never  fails  and  a  love  that 
does  not  wax  cold — is  a  message  at 
once  too  simple  and  too  divine 
to  solicit  the  intervention  of  any 
close  corporation  or  sacerdotal 
caste.  For  Jerttsalem  which  is  above 
is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  tis 
all. 
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SCOTLAND    IN   THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTUBY- 
PRE-REFORMATION  PEBIOD. 


I. — ^rrs  SOCIAL  condition. 

rE  Battle  of  Plodden,  the 
crowning  calamitj  in  Scottish 
history,  was  one  of  those  events  of 
▼hich  European  history  is  so  fall, 
which  mark  off  one  age  from  an- 
other hy  a  line  ^f  yivid  and  inefface- 
able distinctness.  In  this  instance 
the  event  was  one  of  overwhelming 
national  disaster.  Through  the  pre- 
vious hundred  years,  the  Stuart 
kin^  in  quick  succession  had  heen 
either  kflled  or  murdered  in  early  life, 
and  ere  they  had  had  time  or  experi- 
ence to  cope  with  the  many  evils 
which  had  grown  up  during  each  of 
their  long  minorities.  The  country 
had  just  begun  to  rally  from  its  long 
depression,  consequent  upon  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  to  enter 
upon  a  period  of  prosperity.  In  the 
«ge  immediately  before,  three  uni- 
versities, through  the  energy  and 
splendid  liberality  of  three  different 
prelates,  had  risen  within  two  gene- 
rations; and  the  building  of  many 
fine  edifices,  Boslin  Chapel  among 
others,  had  given  scope  to  any  native 
aoll  that  existed.  James  IV.  had 
skwn  a  wiser  regard  for  architec- 
tor^  than  his  predecessor  James  III. ; 
Juid  introduced  printing,  and 
favoured  learning,  such  as  it  was 
then ;  %nd  however  foolish  in  many 
of  his  vays,  he  was  certainly  hold- 
ing his  rude  nobles  with  a  firm 
hand,  a*d  bending  them  to  his 
wilL*  Bit  in  a  moment  all  these 
fair  hopes  were  crushed.  A  cry 
of  agony  w*nt  up  from  the  land  at 
the  slaughte-  of  the  flower  of  the 
people ;  and  t%  the  men  of  that  day 
it  seemed  as  *f  the  nation  were 
doomed.  But  be  Battle  of  Flod- 
den  has  anothe-  meaning  to  us. 
It  closed  the  mtdisBval  period  in 


Scotland.  It  was  really  a  knights' 
battle.  Ten  thousand  of  the  nation's 
noblest  bom  fell  in  it — ^lay  stretched 
in  heaps  around  their  chivalrous 
king,  who  had  fought  as  the  heroes 
of  the  Crusades  had  fought.  Most 
of  the  great  earls  and  churchmen 
had  fallen  ;  there  were  few  families 
of  note  which  did  not  lose  one  rela- 
tive or  another,  whilst  some  houses 
had  to  weep  the  death  of  all.  But 
it  was  the  last  of  such  battles  in 
Scotland.  Chivalry  was  extin- 
guished on  that  terrible  field ;  and 
Feudalism  never  again  brought 
together  so  formidable  an  army. 
Before  the  ancient,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  implacable  enmity  between 
the  two  nations  had  again  bred 
another  cause  of  battle,  new  influ- 
ences were  working  a  change,  and 
were  destined  to  work  a  revolution. 

Its  immediate  effects  were  favour- 
able only  to  anarchy.  On  the 
assembling  of  parliament  for  the 
coronation  of  the  infant  king,  not 
two  years  old,  there  were  none  who 
commanded  authority,  and  few  who 
deserved  respect.  Almost  the  entire 
peerage  had  passed  into  a  new 
generation ;  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  nation  were  among  the  dead; 
and  those  who  were  left  alive,  who 
had  anything  of  ability  in  them, 
abhorred  all  counsels  tending  to 
peace. ^  All  the  miseries  of  a 
minority  were  once  more  in  pro- 
spect. The  strong  were  resolved  to 
be  stronger,  the  poor  to  be  rich. 

Conspicuous  among  these  were 
the  great  nobles  and  the  great 
churchmen.  The  struggle  began 
with  the  churchmen.  Several  of 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities 
having  become  vacant,  a  struggle 
at  once  arose,  remarkable  for  its 
display  of  covetousness  and  high- 
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lianded  boldness,  which  found  its 
most  flagrant  exhibition  in  the  con- 
test for  the  archbishopric  of  St. 
Andrews.  Broad  lands  and  splendid 
revenues  and  political  position 
were  the  things  at  stake :  in  all 
respects  it  was  a  struggle  typical  of 
the  times.  For  two  years  it  dis- 
tracted the  church  and  the  council, 
and  was  finally  settled  by  a  com- 
promise which  gave  the  largest 
share  of  the  honours  to  the  largest 
giver  of  bribes.* 

But,  scandalous  as  were  these 
ecclesiastical  feuds,  they  were  after 
all  comparatively  light  matters. 
They  were  far  surpassed  by  the 
feuds  among  the  great  nobles,  who 
waged  private  war  against  each 
other  with  a  ferocity  which  defied 
interference.  It  is  not  easy  for  us 
to  conceive  how  savage  these  men 
were.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a 
more  turbulent  and  rapacious  nobi- 
lity, not  to  be  aliens  or  conquerors. 
Each,  regardless  of  his  loyalty,  was 
bent  on  his  own  or  his  chiefs  ag- 
grandisement. Every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  was  alike  law- 
giver and  lord  of  life.  There  was 
indeed  a  central  contest  of  the 
Douglases  or  Angus  clan  on  one 
side,  and  of  the  Hamiltons,  who 
were  now  almost  their  rivals  in 
power,  on  the  other,  which  drew 
into  its  whirl  the  sympathies  of  the 
country  nearest  the  capital;  but 
separate  disputes,  ever  seeking  a 
deadly  issue,  branched  out  in  all 
directions  from  this  central  con- 
test, and  filled  the  country  with 
slaughter. 

Our  general  histories  tell  us  this ; 
but  only  in  our  county  histories, 
with  their  family  broils  and  per- 
sonal hatreds,  and  all  that  came  of 
these,  do  we  see  it  reflected  with  a 
faithfulness  which  justifies  the  his- 


torian in  describing  Scotland  during' 
these  years,  the  minority  of  James 
v.,  as  *  a  theatre  of  constant  rapine 
and  assassination.'  ^  *  As  for  the 
ordering  of  Grod's  justice,'  says  a 
sagacious  English  observer,  '  there 
is  none  done  in  all  Scotland.'  ^ 
Neither  was  there  any  pretence  of 
doing  it,  which  was  the  worst  fea- 
ture in  the  time.  No  one  really 
cared  about  the  mending  of  matters. 
The  Queen-mother,  Margaret  Tudor, 
ficklest  and  foolislfbst  of  women, 
moved  through  her  mazes  of  ill- 
doing  eager  only  on  her  own  ends  ;* 
the  rude  rapacious  nobles  were 
haughtily  lawless ;  and  the  church- 
men were  rent  into  sections  deadly 
in  their  mutual  enmities.^ 

On  the  borders,  misrule  was 
rampant,  and  had  been  so  for  gene- 
rations. They  could  only  bo  said 
to  be  Scottish  territory  by  a  fiction, 
and  were  commonly  called  the  De- 
bateable  Land.  Brigandage,  or  free- 
booting,  was  the  settled  order  of  life 
in  the  dales  of  the  Esk,  the  Tweed, 
and  the  Teviot,  and  sometimes  it 
put  on  a  ducal,  almost  a  regal  air.  ^ 
One  freebooter  was  called  the  King 
of  the  Border,  and  another  was  a 
terror  as  far  south  as  the  Tyne. 
The  later  poetry  and  fiction  of  this 
district  have  thrown  their  glamour 
over  this  state  of  things  and  ob- 
scured its  real  character.  We  mast 
not  be  so  deceived,  however,  in 
forming  our  historical  opirions. 
The  lonely  peel  on  the  hillside,  or 
at  the  head  of  the  pleasant  valley, 
was  a  reiver's  watchtower,  whence 
issued  bands  of  men 

Who  sought  the  beeves  that  made  thoni 

broth 
In  England  and  in  Scotland  ^th. 

In  the  Castle  of  TuShielaw  there 
was  a  gallows-tree  <iarked  in  its 
principal    branches  l>y    the   ropes 


«  Tytler,  c|.  viii. 


'  Buchanan,  ii.  144;  T^tlcr;  Burton. 

'  Sir  C.  Dacre,  Bee.  2,  1526 ;  in  Tytler,  ch.  viii. 

*  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  gives  the  Idlest  account  of  her. 

*  Tytler,  ch.  viii. 

*  The  style  of  the  submission  of  Johnnie  Arm*lrong  to  James  V.  shows  this. 
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Yrliich  slaDg  the  captives  and  foes 
of  its  lord  at  once  out  of  their  pro- 
perty and  their  lives.  And  there 
was  no  want  of  similar  contri- 
vances to  effect  the  same  ends 
in  most  of  the  peels  of  the  district. 
Of  necessity,  therefore,  there  came 
to  be  a  population  on  either  side  of 
the  border  who  were  trained  from 
their  cradles  in  licensed  marauding 
and  to  think  murder  no  crime. 
The  scanty  families  in  the  fortified 
farms  and  granges  immediately 
north  and  south  of  the  border  slept 
with  their  swords  under  their  pil- 
lows and  their  horses  saddled  in  their 
stables;  and  perhaps  for  two  cen- 
turies no  boy  ever  grew  to  man- 
hood who  had  not  known  the  mid- 
night terror  of  a  blazing  homestead, 
who  had  not  seen  his  father  or 
brother,  followed  by  their  stoutest 
servants,  ride  out  at  dusk  harnessed 
and  belted  for  some  night  foray,  to 
be  brought  back  before  morning 
gory  and  stark  across  his  saddle. 
A  man  was  no  man  if  he  could  not, 
if  he  did  not,  delight  to  take  his 
place  among  the  free  lances.  There 
was  no  settled  quiet  or  peaceful 
following  of  the  plough  or  the  flock 
unless  in.  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  great  religious  housed. 

The  Highlands  and  the  High- 
landers were  as  much  unknown  to 
the  citizens  of  the  capital  then,  as 
the  hill  country  and  the  hill  tribes 
of  Upper  India  are  known  to  those 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  There 
was  no  intercourse  between  the  two 
divisions  of  country,  and  the  fami- 
lies who  lived  on  the  southern  edge 
of  the  great  Highland  district  main- 
tained a  strict  reserve.  The  prin- 
cipal Highland  chiefs  appeared  at 
court,  but  the  lesser  chiefs  and 
every  man  of  every  clan  had  not 


the  remotest  idea  of  loyalty  to  the 
reigning  family.  The  power  of  tho 
government  was  unfelt  by  the  rude 
dwellers  in  the  straths  and  glens 
west  and  north-west  of  the  Tay. 
The  only  power  they  reyerenced, 
and  this  they  did  most  profoundly, 
was  the  word  of  their  chief.  If  the 
heads  of  the  clans  were  in  their 
places  around  the  throne  and  pro- 
fessed allegiance,  it  was  deemed 
enough.  But  these  nobles  were  in 
fact,  whatever  they  were  thought 
to  be,  great  territorial  lords  all  but 
absolute  over  their  own  domains. 
Like  all  such  lords,  their  tempta- 
tion and  their  general  practice  was 
to  oppress  their  weaker  neighbours, 
and  under  all  sorts  of  pretexts  to 
add  to  their  estates.  Hence  there 
was  the  same  tendency  in  these 
districts  which  there  was  on  the 
border,  to  the  creation  of  petty  in- 
dependencies.^ 

The  faithful  attachment  of  the 
great  northern  chiefs  might  have 
added  strength  to  the  throne,  but 
could  not  have  added  one  penny  to 
the  Exchequer.  For  the  Highlands 
were,  if  over  a  country  was,  a  waste 
howling  wilderness,  where  man  had 
to  struggle  fiercely  for  existence 
against  heavy  odds,  and  where  the 
population  were  steadily  thinned  to 
a  low  average  by  famines  and  feuds^ 
the  two  inseparable  foes  of  such 
communities.  The  land  of  Ossian 
looms  to  us  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury as  a  land  of  barbaric  tribes,  to 
whom  the  Afghan  or  the  Algerine 
tribes  of  our  own  day  have  a  family 
resemblance :  who  hated  to  weave 
and  to  plant  and  to  sow ;  whose 
women  were  slaves,  and  who  pre- 
ferred to  plunder  neighbour  and 
enemy  alike.^ 

Their    dwellings    were    of    the 


'  See  Cosmo  Innea*  Sketches  of  Early  Scotch  History ,  on  the  rise  of  the  Campbells ; 
also  MacHulay  on  Bame  family,  Hiaiory  of  England,  chap,  xiii.,  as  a  case  in  point. 

'M*Cal1och*s  Western  HighlandSj  ir.  433,  468  ;  Pennant,  i.  172,  ii.  400-4;  Macaulay'B 
History  of  England,  chap.  xiii. ;  Buckle,  iii.  151-3.  And  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  in  hia 
Second  Discourse  (1698)  describes  them  as  '  a  people  who  are  all  gentlemen  only  because 
they  will  not  work ; '  and  '  as  in  everything  more  contemptible  than  the  vilest  alares 
.  .  .  because  for  the  most  part  they  live  upon  robbery.* — Political  Works  (1732). 
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radest  kind,  of  the  Bame  grade  as 
the  Indian's  wigwam  or  Caffre's 
kraal ;  and  their  dress  was  as  rude  ; 
though  later  generations  have  seen 
the  shieling  and  the  tartan  in  the 
light  of*  romance.*  They  went 
barefooted  and  barelegged,  nnlesfl 
when  in  the  winter  they  bound  on 
their  ankles  a  piece  of  hide  with 
the  hairy  side  out.^  They  had 
no  trade,  and  disdained  it  with 
haughty  disdain ;'  their  only  sources 
of  wealth  were  their  black  cattle, 
their  fisheries  and  their  plunderings, 
the  latter  of  which  were  accounted 
highly  honourable  modes  of  in- 
creasing their  store.  A  *creach,* 
or  plundering  expedition,  brought 
out  all  the  young  blood  of  the  clan 
or  district,  and  was  the  prescribed 
mode  in  which  lovers  proved  their 
valour  to  their  mistress;  and  *a 
Michaelmas  moon,'  that  is,  the 
booty  gotten  on  a  Michaelmas  night, 
was  a  proverbial  phrase  for  a  bride's 
portion.  Like  most  half-civilised 
tribes  they  had  the  primitive  vir- 
tues of  bravery  and  loyalty  in  a 
high  degree;  as  they  had  also  the 
vices  of  idleness  and  love  of  their 
neighbours'  goods.  Haunted  by  tra- 
ditions of  a  former  greatness,  they 
had  their  bards  or  legend  tellers, 
who  travelled  from  clachan  to  cla- 
chan  and  recited  them  to  deeply 
appreciative  listeners  in  the  long 
winter  nights.  As  became  a 
people  whose  imaginations  tyran- 
xdsed  over  them,  there  was  a  con- 
stitutional pensivcness  in  their  life 
and  a  wail  in  their  music.  Circum- 
stances generallymastered  them,  un- 
less they  were  of  the  fair-haired, 
large -limbed  Norseman  stock,  as 
many  on  the  western  lochs  were. 
They  were  no  agriculturists  or 
sailors;  and  were  only  in  their 
element  when  wandering  over  the 
hills  after  cattle,  or  tracking  the 


game,  or  running,  leaping,  or  thro^'- 
ing  darts. 

From    Loch    Lomond    to    Loch 
Shin,  and  from   Mar  to    Cantyre, 
unless  in  a  few  open  favoured  spots, 
the   pastures    yielded    but    scanty 
food  for  miserable  herds   of  small 
sheep  and  black  cattle,  which  were 
herded  close  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
owner,  as  the  mountains  swarmed 
with  wolves  and  foxes,  and  other 
prowlers  more  daring   and   skilful. 
There  was  little  game  of  any  sort ; 
and  the  most  of  those  maoTiificent 
forests  of  larch  and  oak  which  clothe 
so  many  mountain  slopes  now,  ajid 
those  chestnut  trees  which  embosom 
so  many  noble  halls,  had  no  exist- 
ence then.     Nearly  all  the  ancient 
forests  had  fallen  before  this  period  ; 
and  the  island  was  generally  bare 
and  treeless,  unless  along  the  base  of 
the  Grampians,  or  Caledonian  Alps. 
The  planting  of  trees  on  a  large 
scale  came  into  fashion  in  the  middle 
districts  in  the  century  following, 
and  was  led  by  Black  Duncan,  one 
of  the   founders   of  the  house   of 
Breadalbane ;  and  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, wheT\  agriculture  was  being 
stimulated,   the    laird  followed  in 
the    same    direction,    and    planted 
about  his  tenants'  houses.    Pennant, 
a  judicious  and  careful  observer  of 
the   eighteenth    centuiy,   saw   few 
considerable   native  woods,   unless 
north-east  of  the  Tummel ;  but  there 
he  did  see  some  ancient  trees,  the 
offspring  and  witnesses  of  an  older, 
prinueval  stock.  We  know  not  what 
Bimam  Wood    really  was   in    the 
Thane  of  Fife's  time,  but  we  know 
that  the    Taymouth  of   Victoria's 
reign  had  only  begun  to  be  in  that 
of  James  V. ;  and  that  the  famous 
larch  forest  of  Dunkeld  contains  the 
first   two   larch  trees  which  were 
planted  in  Britain,  and  they  were 
planted  in  171 3.* 


'  Macaalay  has  some  admirable  rraiarks  on  this.  History  of  England,  chap.  xiii. 

*  Pinkerton,  ii.  396-7. 

*  No  Lowland  Scot  but  has  some  gibe  oTen  now,  about  Donald  being  a  '  shentlenaTi.* 

*  Pennant's  Toun,  M'OuUoch's  Western  Bfghlands,  Innes*  BaHy  Scotch  Bistary,  mad 
Campbeirs  Pcpidar  Tal€$  of  the  We^  ^gkUmds  (Introdncftion),  a»  the  chief  votnces  of 
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To  sach  a  people  in  sncli  circnm- 
stances  famine  mnst  always  have 
been  a  near  neighbour,  and  a  too 
frequent  visitor.  Their  fisheries 
and  harvests  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  storm,  and  their  cattle  of 
disease;  and  i^rhen  these  failed, 
they  had  no  resonrce  but  to  sweep 
down  their  straths  and  glens  on 
die  better  stocked  farmyards  of  the 
Sassenach,  or  to  pine  and  die  at 
home.  In  onr  own  day,  and  with 
the  benefits  of  modem  appliances, 
we  know  how  mean  their  circum- 
stances were,  even  when  enjoy- 
ing a  succession  of  good  sea- 
sons, and  how  dire  and  hopeless 
their  fate  in  wet  and  stormy  ones. 
And  who,  remembering  this,  can 
look  on  these  glens  and  straths, 
and  picture  what  they  must  have 
been  when  tenanted  by  men  who 
disdained  to  toil  in  the  field,  and 
were  incapable  of  aspiring  to  be 
saccessful  farmers,  and  ddubt  that 
fiunine  with  its  ghastly  cheeks  and 
stony  eyes  often  dwelt  among  them  ? 

In  a  country  so  scantily  ftimished 
by  nature  as  this,  and  where  fighting 
was  the  principal  employment  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  there  could 
be  no  trade  or  manufacture.  How 
different  in  these  respects  was  Scot- 
land at  this  time  from  England! 
The  wealthy  companies  and  crowded 
bars  of  the  south  had  no  counter- 
part in  the  north.  Scotland  was 
then  to  England  in  commercial 
matters,  much  the  same  as  the 
Baltic  provinces  are  at  present  to 
us.  The  baron  as  a  rule  did  nothing 
to  promote  the  arts  of  civilisation. 
War  was  his  delight ;  and  his  time 
was  divided  between  it  in  one  or 
another  form,  the  chase,  and  sensual 
pleasures.  The  life  of  the  Afghan 
chief  of  to-day  is  much  the  same 
as  was  the  life  of  the  Scottish  baron 


in  the  fifteenth,  and  far  into  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  and  his  depend- 
ants who  lived  in  huts  in  the  shadow 
of  his  castle  or  keep,  and  who  were 
bound  by  bands  of  man-rent  to  serve 
him  in  every  enterprise,  were 
changed,  at  a  whistle  or  bugle  call, 
from  tillers  of  the  glebe,  as  the 
Afghan  tillers  of  to-day  are,  into 
fierce  marauders  and  mosstroopers.* 
The  idea  of  agricultural  wealth  had 
not  yet  dawned  npon  him.  His 
utter  indifference  to  the  interests 
of  farming  are  loudly  complained 
of,  even  near  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  feudal 
spirit  was  still  untouched  in  its 
fierceness  and  strength ;  and  the 
foray  or  the  fight,  when  led  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor  or  advised  by 
him,  irresistibly  drew  tenant  and 
hind  away,  in  all  seasons,  from 
attendance  on  farm  work. 

What  towns  there  were,  as  might 
be  expected,  were  small  and  mean. 
In  general  they  were  of  rude  wooden 
or  mud  houses,  of  one  storey, 
thatched  with  straw,  or  boughs,  or 
heath,  without  glass  or  chimney. 
The  smoke  of  the  wood  and  turf  fires 
escaped  by  the  door  and  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  The  floor  was  clay  or  earth, 
in  the  better  houses  occasionally 
strewn  with  rushes  or  straw.  Even 
south  of  the  border  things  were  no 
better  among  the  peasantry.* 

The  townhouses  of  the  great 
nobles,  or  wealthy  burghers,  espe- 
cially in  Edinburgh,  were  built  of 
stone  with  projecting  wooden  fronts, 
which  was  the  fashion  of  that  age  ; 
good  examples  of  which  still  exist 
there  and  in  Chester,  and  in 
many  old  English  and  Conti- 
nental towns.  These  fronts  were 
usually  made  with  open  galleries 
in  the  second  and  upper  storeys, 
sometimes  highly  ornate  with  carved 


the  above  paragrapbt.  As  to  traits  of  Highlanders,  in  addition  to  what  Canrpbell,  i. 
87,  says,  see  M*CnUoch,  iii.  34'a ;  iv.  1 4  5 ,  a  54.  As  to  Tartans,  see  Innes,  431,  and  Pennant, 
i.  2ia    Pennant  and  Oampbell  have  several  notices  of  honses. 

'  The  Histories  of  the  Middle  and  Border  Comities  foraisb  abundant  illnstrations. 

*  See  Buckle,  iii.  xt-32,  for  some  pertinent  fiicts  ae  to  Scotland ;  Hallam's  Middle 
Jt^t  m,  349^35Sf  for«ev«Tal  as  to  England. 
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work,  where  the  family  sat  in  good 
weather  and  assembled  on  great  oc- 
casions, and  which  were  reached  by 
outside  or  '  fore  stairs.*  From  these, 
too,  they  hung  on  festive  occa- 
sions their  tapestries  and  carpets, 
and  applauded,  or,  as  it  might  be, 
reviled  the  passers-by.  The  first 
storey  was  often  made  into  one  or 
more  booths  or  covered  shops.  ^ 

The  best  towns  owed  their  origin 
to  the  Church,  and  were,  as  Melrose 
and  Kelso,  the  farm- towns  of  the 
wealthy  monastery,  where  its  ser- 
vants lived,  and  the  markets  where 
some  of  its  produce  was  sold ;  or, 
as  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  were 
chiefly  composed  of  the  houses  of 
the  clergy  and  lay  ofiicials  of  the 
cathedral.  Royal  burghs  were  of 
more  various  origin ;  but  they 
usually  grew  up  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  castles,  and  were  peopled 
by  the  feudal  retainers  of  their 
owners.  St.  Andrews  was  the 
largest  town  in  the  kingdom,  and 
had  a  population  of  15,000  souls; 
Edinburgh,  although  the  capital, 
had  little  more  than  the  half  of  this 
number,  and  Glasgow  had  only 
some  1,500  inhabitants.^  Berwick- 
on-Tweed  was  the  chief  port,  and 
carried  on  a  brisk  Continental  ex- 
port trade  in  cured  fish,  hides,  and 
wool.  The  fish  came  chiefly  from 
the  busy  fisher  villages  which 
dotted  the  east  coast  then  as  now, 
from  Buchan-ness  to  St.  Abb's 
Head;  the  hides  and  wool  chiefly 
from  the  monasteries.  As  there 
were  no  craftsmen  but  of  the  com- 
monest sort,  and  no  skilled  manu- 
facture, whatever  was  required 
beyond  the  necessaries  of  life  had 
to  be  imported.  The  common  cloths, 
the  '  hodden  gray,'  and  *'  plaidin '  of 
later  story  and  song,  and  the  or- 


dinary household  articles,  were  of 
home  manufacture,  strong  if  rude  ; 
but  the  finer  kinds  of  raiment, 
and  all  the  luxuries,  ornaments, 
comforts,  Ynth  not  a  few  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  from  the  velvet 
and  satin  and  rich  cloths  of  Bruges 
to  the  pots  and  pans  of  Yetlin  for 
the  kitchen,  were  of  foreign  pro- 
duction ;  as  were  also  the  church 
furniture  and  the  implements  of 
war.^ 

A  glance  at  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment will  show  how  poor  the  nation 
was,  and  how  trifling  its  trade ;  for 
Parliament  then  concerned  itself 
with  the  slighter  matters  of  muni- 
cipal and  burgh  economy.  Fish 
was  the  great  article  of  commerce  ; 
and  the  fisheries  were  carefully  pro- 
tected by  law.  Other  trades  were 
insignificant,  and  worked  only  for 
home  consumption.  The  scarcity  of 
gold  and  silver  is  a  subject  of  lament 
through  all  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts ; 
and  the  desire  for  bullion  is  no  less 
apparent.  Constant  pressure  was 
put  upon  traders  to  bring  home 
bullion  rather  than  foreign  goods 
for  their  produce.  There  is  no 
sign  of  plenty  and  comfort,  and 
gprowiug  wealth  with  its  natural 
tendencies  to  expansiveness  in  new 
and  more  ambitious  forms;  the 
chill  and  dismal  quiet  of  a  poverty- 
stricken  country  which  has  no 
resources  or  knows  of  none,  and  has 
a  hard  fight  for  very  life,  lie  on  all 
the  pages  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
from  James  I.  till  James  Y.  The 
most  conclusive  proof,  however,  of 
the  exceeding  scantiness  of  gold 
and  silver  is  that  nearly  all  pay- 
mcnts,  rent  and  wages,  and  much 
of  the  king's  income,  wore  in  kind, 
not  in  coin.^ 

K    there    was    no     commercial 


*  See  Ch&mbers's  Ancient  Domestic  Architecture  of  Edinburgh ;  Draditiom  of  ditto, 
114.;  and  Dunbar's  Poewu,  *  Address  to  the  Merchants  of  Edinburgh.' 

'  Anderson's  Annals  qfthe  English  BibU,  ii.  397,  428 ;  Buckle,  iiL  16-30. 

'  InnM*  Scotland  in  th^  Middle  Aaes,  ch.  viii.;  ditto  Early  Scotch  History ^  255. 

*  Act  Pari,  Scot.  iL  The  Spanisn  ambassador,  De  Ayah,  writing  in  1498,  although 
wishing  to  impress  his  master  favourably  of  Scotland,  repeatedly  says,  as  a  Spaniud 
of  that  age  might  well  do,  that  although  the  Scots  want  for  nothing,  they  have  no 
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wealtli  in  tlie  land,  neither  was 
there  any  agricnltural  wealth.  That 
system  of  farming  and  dairy  keep- 
ing which  has  since  become  famous 
bad  not  even  dawned.  There  was 
no  tenant  right  which  the  hard  and 
lawless  proprietor  might  not  break 
with  impunity ;  no  long  leases  ex- 
isted, and  therefore  no  sort  of  en- 
couragement to  the  farmer  to  im- 
prove his  farm;  while  there  were 
Tarious  oppressive  taxes,  the  growth 
of  immemorial  feudal  custom,  which , 
when  paid  out  of  the  yearns  income, 
left  Httle  to  the  husbandman.  The 
law  was  no  doubt  meant  to  protect 
the  tenant,  but  the  law  was  too 
often  powerless.  To  crown  all, 
there  were  frequent  harryings  by 
neighhouring  barons,  who,  like  the 
Amalekites  of  old,  found  this  the 
quickest  way  of  sowing  and  reap- 
ing; while  some  of  the  greater 
nobles  not  unfrequently  exacted  free 
qnarters  for  themselves  and  their 
armed  followers  from  the  richer 
monasteries,  afler  the  harvesting 
was  over.  '  Stouthrief,'  *herschip,' 
and  *  soming,*  were  common  words, 
and  common  facts.' 

The  monks  were  the  great  agri- 
culturists. To  the  Teviotdale  ab- 
beys, for  instance,  Melrose,  Dry- 
bargh,  Jedburgh  and  Kelso,  belonged 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  the 
vallev,  and  their  abbots  each  ad- 
ministered  larger  estates  than  the 
greatest  lay  lords.  The  bulk  of 
their  estates  lay  close  to  the  abbeys, 
but  large  portions  also  were  scat- 
tered in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  their  general  influence  was 
powerful,  and  in  some  respects 
beneficial. 


While  the  monks  fostered  agri- 
culture, the  clergy  cherished  letters. 
There  were  no  means  of  mental 
culture  at  home  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  every  edu- 
cated churchman  had  got  his  educa- 
tion in  some  one  of  the  great  foreign 
universities ;  and,  happily  for  Scot- 
land, more  than  one  of  these  men  was 
fired  with  the  noble  zeal  of  founding 
similar  institutions  in  their  native 
land. 

Out  of  these  various  and  strongly 
marked  elements  of  life  and  cha- 
racter, the  Scotland  of  the  future 
was  to  be  formed.  There  was  no 
lack  of  spirit  in  the  people.  They 
had  the  same  caustic  humour  that 
the  Lowland  yeoman  and  shepherd 
of  to-day  have  ;  the  same  resolute 
will  and  arm;  the  same  love  of  social 
jest  and  jollity.      The    'pipe*    or 

*  reed  '  was  then,  as  after,  the  instru- 
ment on  which  the  shepherd  played 
his  *  springs  *  or  airs ;  the  *  scone,*  the 

*  bannock,*  *  kimmilk,*  and  the '  keb- 
buck,'  the  chief  items  of  household 
fare.*  There  was  neither  plenty 
nor  elegance  within  the  borders  of 
such  a  land.  By  long-continued 
wars  the  strength  of  the  people  had 
been  drained :  the  soil,  though  bare, 
was  not  barren,  however;  shrewd- 
ness, unconquerable  love  of  country, 
patience  and  undoubted  courage, 
had  already  been  abundantly  shown, 
and — remembering  the  burst  of 
song  which  took  place  before  and 
after  Flodden — considerable  imagi- 
native power ;  and  whether  this 
general  robustness  of  nature  should 
perish,  trampled  out  by  the  pitiless 
tramp  of  war,  or  should  6hoot  up 
into  noble  and  magnificent  forms 


BMoey  to  put  info  their  strong  boxes:  Bergenroth,  i.  17 1-5.  Fletcher  in  his  Second 
i>uco«r»f  (1698)  says,  *the  tenant  pays  his  rent  in  grain,  &c.'  p.  156  (Political  Works, 
1732).    Buckle,  iii.  33. 

*  Preface  to  the  ist  edition  of  the  Works  of  Sir  D,  Lindsay ^  by  H.  Charteris,  1568. 
^ir  DaTid  Lindsay's  Monarchic  contains  some  pungent  remarks  on  these  taxes.  See  also 
<^omyUtint  of  Scotland,  eAxte^  by  Leyden.  Fletcher  placed  'the  principal  and  original 
i^iQrce  of  our  poverty  in  the  letting  of  our  lands  at  so  excessive  a  rate  as  makes  the  teu!iut 
pxnvr^en  than  his  servant.' — Political  Works,  154,  162  (173*). 

*  Qimplaint  of  Scotland — Introduction  by  Leyden ;  Chambers's  Songs  of  Scotland  prior 
h  Bums  —  Introduction,  and  Humorous  Songs. 
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in  the  favotiring  skies  of  peace,  lay 
hid  in  the  unknown  future. 

II. — ITS   BELIGIOUS   CONDITION. 

Undkbnbath  the  seething  lawless- 
ness which  filled  the  country,  the 
germs  of  a  new  national  life,  who- 
ever, were  growing.  More  than  a 
century  had  passed  since  the  word 
'heretic'  had  been  first  publicly 
heard  in  Scotland — ^that  word  which 
was  the  one  most  fraught  with 
deep  associations  of  horror  to  the 
men  of  those  days,  but  which  is 
sought  for  eagerly  among  the  re- 
cords of  the  past  by  the  modem 
historian,  as  the  green  blade  of 
promise  bursting  out  of  the  barren 
Boil.^  The  flames  had  consumed 
the  first  solitary  teachers  of  heresy 
— John  Besby,  an  Englishman  and  a 
WycHffite,  in  1407,  eight  or  nine 
years  before  the  death  of  Huss ;  and 
Paul  Craw,  a  native  of  Germany 
and  probably  a  Hussite,  in  1432. 
And  the  fear  of  the  flames  no  doubt 
restrained  many  from  open  avowal 
of  Wycliffe's  doctrines  or  Lollardy. 
There  is  good  ground  for  beHeving 
that  these  doctrines  were  long  held 
in  secret  in  various  districts ;  and 
they  certainly  were  in  the  west. 
But  the  fear  of  the  flames  could  not 
always  restrain.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  new 
opinions  appeared  in  that  western 
district,  in  the  form,  a  thousand 
times  repeated  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  of  secret  Bible-reading; 
twenty  to  thiriy  persons  of  good 
famUy,  who  seem  to  have  had  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Yemacxdar, 
having  been  called  before  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow.'     In  the  next 


generation  hei^s^,  as  a  decided  Uv- 
ing  principle,  had  beg^un  to  show 
its  strength.'  Luther's  name  had 
sounded  across  the  sea  to  the  bleak 
Scottish  shores ;  and  in  1525  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  which 
ordained  that  'as  the  damnable 
opinions  of  heresy,'  of  Luther  and 
his  disciples,  had  spread  into  divers 
countries,  of  all  which  '  filth  and 
vice '  *  this  reabn  and  lieges  ever 
have  been  clean ' ;  '  therefore,  no 
n:ianner  of  persons,  strangers,  that 
happen  to  arrive  with  the  ships 
within  any  part  of  this  realm,  shall 
bring  with  them  any  books  or  works 
of  the  said  Luther,  his  disciples  or 
servants,  dispute  or  rehearse  his 
heresies  or  opinions,  unless  it  be  to 
the  confosion  thereof,  under  pain  of 
escheating  of  their  ships  and  goods, 
and  putting  of  their  persons  in 
prison.'*  Of  Luther's  particular 
heresy  the  framers  of  the  Act  had, 
like  many  of  their  brethren  else- 
where, the  vaguest  notion;^  hence 
in  this  Act,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  it 
was  only  Luther's  books  wkich 
were  forbidden,  and  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  Bible.  They  fan- 
cied the  world  was  to  continue  as 
it  had  been,  and  that  all  their 
interests  were  as  safe  as  ever.  Lit- 
tle did  they  dream  c^  the  effects 
of  the  new  engine  of  influence,  the 
printing  press,  which  was  already 
telling  upon  Europe.  Little  did  they 
think  that  about  this  time,  and  for 
several  years  after,  a  steady,  quiet 
traffic  in  Tyndale's  New  Testament 
should  go  on  unhindered  between 
the  Flemish  towns  and  the  towns 
on  the  east  of  Scotland.  Yet  so  it 
was.     And  this  not  by  *  strangers,' 


*  For  a  fiill  account  of  *  the  Lollards  of  Kyle,'  and  for  the  earliest  appearances  of 
heresy  in  Scotland,  see  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation,  edited  by  B.  Laing,  i.  494-8. 

*  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  ii.  400;  M'Crie's  Knox,  16  (1855). 

■  D'Aubigne,  in  History  of  Reformation  in  time  of  Calvin,  i.  555,  mentions  a  nnme 
before  unknown  as  an  early  teacher  of  heresy  in  Scotland :  a  gentleman  named  De  la  Tour, 
who  was  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  '  sowed  some  Lutheran  opinions  there.* 

*  Act  Pari.  Scot,  ii.  *95. 

»  Buchanan,  ii.  130,  speaking  of  affairs  twenty  years  later,  says,  *  Such  was  the 
blindness  of  those  times  that  some  of  the  priests  being  offended  at  the  novelty  of  the 
title,  did  contend  that  book  (the  New  Testament)  was  lately  written  by  Martin  Luther, 
and  therefore  they  desired  the  Old.' 
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bat  by  satiTe  shipowners  and  mer- 
chants, who  were  quite  aware  that 
Beaton  hated  what  they  did,  and 
that  Wolaey  was  eager  to  spoil 
tbem  of  their  goods. 

As  it  was  the  custom  of  trade 
then  that  those   who    would     go 
abroad  to   buy   and  sell  must  be 
of '  good  &me,'  the  merchants  them- 
selres  usually  went.    A  man  could 
not  go  abroad  then,  any  more  than 
noir,  without    loss    of   prejudice ; 
and  in  those  busy  towns,  so  full  of 
free  municipal  Ufe,  and  so  unlike 
their  own  petty  boroughs,  where 
they  came    into   contact  with  the 
qaestions    which   were    beginning 
to  stir  all  Christendom,  they  would 
see  and  hear  much  not  easily  for- 
gotten.^   And  naturally  they  sought 
to  acquaint   their  countrymen    at 
home  with  these  things.    The  emis- 
saiy  of  Wolsey,  however,  was  on 
their  trail.     Writing  to  his  master 
in  1 527  of  his  success  in  procuring 
and  burning  Tyndale*s  New  Testa- 
ment in  Antwerp  and  other  places, 
this  emissaiy,  the  English  Ambas- 
sador,  says  :    ^  There    were   divers 
merchants  of  Scotland  that   hought 
many  of  gttch  like   hooks  and  took 
them  into  Scotland^  a  part  to  Edin- 
hurghy  and  moat  part  to  the  town  of 
St.  Andrews.     For  the  which  cause, 
being  advertised  that  the  Scottish 
ships  were   in   Zealand,  for  there 
the  said  books  were  laden,  I  went 
saddenly  thitherward,  thinking,  if  I 
bad  found  such  stuff  there,  that  I 
would  camse  to  make  as  good  a  fire 
of  tbem  as  there  has  been  done  in 
Brabant;    but  fortune  would  not 
that  1  should  be  in  time.'     As  pos- 
sibly this  was  not  the  first  shipment 
of  Tyndale's  wonderful  translation, 
so  neither  was  it  the  last.     Eighteen 
months  after,  mention  is  made  in 
another  letter  to  Wolsey,  who  was 


hunting  down  Tyndale  at  the  time, 
of  the  secret  method  with  which  hia 
books  were  packed,  to  be  trans- 
mitted like  all  the  others  across  the 
seas,  'without  any  suspicion.'  A 
traffic,  therefore,  however  limited, 
did  really  exist,  and  was  in  active 
though  quiet  operation.  A  few 
parcels  would  be  enough  for  the 
immediate  necessities  of  Scotland, 
where  readers  were  few ;  and  they 
would  be  none  the  less  quick  and 
subtle  in  their  effect  in  being  read 
in  secret.  Of  all  such  doings,  how- 
ever, the  authorities  were  unaware  i 
but  sensible  of  an  increase  of  LoU 
lardy,  or  of  a  restlessness  and  curio- 
sity which  seemed  to  betoken  as 
much,  they  made  the  laws  against 
heresy  in  this  same  year,  1 527,  more 
sharply  definite.  The  *  realm '  waa 
no  longer  *  clean '  of  the  *  filth  and 
vice  *  of  heresy ;  the  king's  *  lieges  * 
no  longer  '  firmly  persisted  in  the 
holy  &ith ; '  the  liberty  of  discuss- 
ing the  forbidden  opinions  had 
been  found  not  to  tend  to  their 
*  conftision : '  hence  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  introduced  this  additional 
clause  into  the  former  Act,  'and 
all  others,  the  king's  lieges,  assert- 
ers  to  such  opinions,  be  punished 
in  a  similar  way,  and  the  effect  of 
the  said  Act  to  strike  upon  them ;' 
and  another  which  restricted  dis- 
cussion of  these  opinions  to  '  clerks 
in  the  schools  alone.' ^ 

The  Day-star  had  arisen  in  Scot- 
land. History  hardly  deigns  to 
notice  the  fisict,  and  philosophy 
gives  it  no  heed.^  The  page  of 
contemporary  history  is  blotted  and 
blurred  with  foul  human  passions ; 
with  all  that  is  earthly,  sensual, 
devilish.  The  new  spiritual  life 
had,  however,  already  begun  to 
manifest  itself,  if  not  in  open  con- 
fession,  in   secret  yearnings ;   and 


'  For  what  th(>y  did  see  and  hear  in  the  Flemish  towns,  see  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
^fpuUky  1859,  i.  131,  a. 

'  Annals  of  English  BibU,  ii.  408-10,  425. 

'Tytler  with  his  nsnal  fulness  of  detail  notices  the  growth  of  heresy,  but  Burton 
^erj  slightly  indeed,  and  Buckle  not  at  all. 
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its  first  decided  example,  the  Ste- 
phen of  the  new  era  in  Scotland, 
appeared  this  year.  This  flower  of 
the  new  spring  yet  blooms  in  the 
eyes  of  later  generations  as  the 
only  sweet  and  lovable  object  in 
that  dreary  moral  waste. 

In  the  autumn  of  1527  the 
people  of  Linlithgow  saw  a  new 
thing  in  their  country  and  genera- 
tion, a  young  man  of  noble  family, 
a  Hamilton,  turning  preacher,  and 
going  among  them  teaching  of 
faith  and  holiness.  No  one  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  the  like  before. 
He  was  not  a  monk,  and  monks 
only  preached  then;  his  discourse 
was  not  of  paternosters,  purgatory, 
the  saints,  relics,  but  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  of  repentance  and  a 
holy  life.  Fresh  from  the  schools 
of  Germany,  his  preaching  was  the 
warm  outgushings  of  a  soul  clear 
and  immovably  fixed  as  to  its  own 
duty,  fired  by  contact  with  some  of 
the  noblest  men  of  the  time.  Skilled, 
as  one  who  had  studied  in  Paris, 
Louraine,  and  Marburg,  in  the 
Greek  original  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  learned  in  the  use  of  them  as 
one  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  some 
of  the  Reformers,  his  preaching 
must  have  at  least  startled  his 
benighted  but  inquisitive  country- 
men. Faith  in  Christ  was  the 
main  theme  of  his  teaching;  and 
his  views  of  it  and  of  the  Christian 
life  generally  were  so  just,  exact, 
and  full,  that  we  have  added  no- 
thing to  them  and  know  them  no 
better. 

As  was  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
Hamilton  had  gone  abroad  to 
study;  and  in  1520,  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  he  became  a  Master  of 
Arts  of  Paris.  Paris  was  then,  as 
for  centuries  it  had  been,  the  cliief 
centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
Europe.  The  Sorbonne  rabbis  were 
famous  above  other  rabbis  for  their 
love  of  the  sophistries  of  the  school- 
men, and  were  popularly  deemed 
to  have  the  theological  destinies  of 
Christendom  in  their  keeping,  and 


to  be  serenely  removed  above  all 
change  and  confusion.  At  that 
time,  however,  they  were  unusually 
ruffled.  The  spirit  of  innovation 
was  coming  in  upon  them  like  a 
flood.  Erasmus,  the  most  scholarly 
wit  of  his  age,  had  laughed  at  them 
as  Obscurantists,  and  had  got  many 
to  join  him  in  the  laugh :  the  young 
men  especially,  delighting  in  his  ex- 
quisite raillery,  and,  half  inclined  to 
think  the  older  men,  as  the  younger 
generation  always  are,  drowsy 
and  slow,  joined  the  most  readily 
in  it.  Every  young  man  who  pre- 
tended to  letters  and  culture  was  a 
disciple  of  Erasmus.  Vexing  as 
all  this  was,  the  rabbis  were  yet 
too  strong  in  their  own  con- 
ceits to  be  much  or  long  disturbed 
by  it.  But  a  bolder  man  than 
the  timid  scholar  of  Rotterdam 
sorely  disquieted  them.  Luther  had 
become  a  European  name,  and 
they  had  been  asked  to  give  their 
opinion  of  his  doctrines.  They  had 
consented,  and  Europe  impatiently 
awaited  their  decision.  After  a 
year's  deliberation,  in  the  spring  of 
1 521,  in  the  presence  of  students 
from  every  Christian  country,  they 
declared  Luther  to  be  a  heretic, 
and  his  writings  fit  only  for  tho 
flames. 

Of  all  this,  young  Hamilton  was 
a  witness.  Like  his  fellows,  he  was 
a  disciple  of  Erasmus.  Luther's 
name  was  not  yet  a  tower  of 
strength,  and  his  success  was  still 
doubtful.  Many  read  Erasmus's 
Greek  Testament  because  the 
Church  had  not  put  her  ban  upon  it, 
who  would  not  so  much  as  touch  a 
leaf  of  Luther's  writings  because  she 
had.  Yet  the  end  of  both  was  much 
the  same.  Thus  quite  unwittingly 
the  Scholar  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Monk ;  and  thus  in  countless 
instances  in  that  epoch,  the  intel- 
lectual perception  preceded  and 
produced  the  religious  conviction. 
It  was  so  in  Hamilton's  case. 
At  this  time,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  after,  he  was  chiefly  sensible 
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of  the  cbarms  of  Plato,  and  the 
practical  wisdom  of  Aristotle,  and 
like  a  tme  Erasmian,  was  for 
banishing  the  jargon  and  glosses  of 
commentators  from  the  schools,  and 
recalling  philosophy  to  its  sources, 
the  original  texts  of  the  ancients.* 
Bat  here  he  did  not  rest. 

Leaving  Paris  he  went  to  Lon- 
raine,  and  thence  returned  home, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1523  became 
a  member  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  His  residence  on  the 
Continent,  he  now  found,  was  to 
become  a  destiny  to  him.  He  had 
carried  back  with  him  the  leaven 
of  a  new  life.  He  had  seen  and 
heard  what  conld  not  be  forgotten, 
nor  fiiil,  in  an  ardent  young  mind, 
of  working  in  time  considerable 
change,  more  especially  when  it 
found  nothings  but  barrenness  in 
the  lecture-rooms  of  Major,  the  first 
professor  in  the  Church.  Coming 
home  in  1 523  an  Erasmian,  in  1 526 
he  became  a  Lutheran,  and  openly 
maintained  Lutheran  doctrines. 
The  laws  a^inst  heresy  had  just 
been  passed  ;  and  Archbishop  Beaton 
having  heard  of  Hamilton's  defec- 
tion, '  made  faithful  inquisition '  into 
the  grounds  of  the  rumour,  and  being 
satisfied  of  its  truth,  proceeded  to 
take  steps  again&t  him.  Confronted 
in  an  instant  with  the  appalling 
alternative  of  silence  or  death, 
Hamilton  fled;  and,  accompanied 
hj  two  personal  friends, '  he  passed,' 
fiajB  Knox,  *  to  the  schools  in  Ger- 
many, for  Uien  the  fame  of  Witten- 
berg was  greatly  divulged  in  all 
ooantries;  where  by  God's  provi- 
dence he  became  familiar  with 
those  lights  and  notable  servants  of 
Christ  Jesus  at  that  time,  Martin 
linther,  Philip  Melanchthon,  and 
Francis  Lambert.'*  Wittenberg 
was  at  that  moment  the  centre  of 
the  Reformation,  and  was  in  its  first 
flash  of  youthful  zeal.  Luther's 
New  Testunent  was  in  most  houses. 


The  Mass  had  been  abolished,  and 
in  loud  and  fervent  chorus  the 
crowded  congregations  lifted  up 
their  voices  in  thanksgiving.  Stu- 
dents  flocked  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  to  see  and  to  hear  the 
wonderful  things  which  were  taking 
place  there. 

Affected  by  these  deeply  moving 
influences,  he  proceeded  with  his 
two  friends  to  Marburg.  A  new 
University  was  to  be  opened  there 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation, 
under  the  very  walls  of  the  castle 
of  its  bold  patron,  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse.  Among  its  first  hundred 
and  four  students  the  three  friends 
enrolled  their  names.  Here,  Hamil- 
ton breathed  the  genial  air  of  true 
religious  fellowship,  and  was  quick- 
ened by  intercourse  with  riper  and 
larger  minds.  He  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Francis  Lambert,  a  teacher  of 
theology,  who  occupied  himself 
more  with  the  spirit  than  with  the 
form  of  Christianity  ;  and  seems  to 
have  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
Frith  and  Tyndale,  who  were  des- 
tined like  himself  to  be  martyrs  in 
the  same  holy  cause.  Six  months' 
intercourse  with  that  apostolic 
company  kindled  a  spirit  of  irre- 
pressible missionary  zeal  in  him. 
But  a  short  while  before  he  had  fled 
from  his  native  shores  for  his  life  ; 
now,  stronger  in  faith  and  stouter 
of  heart,  he  was  ready  to  take  his 
life  in  his  hand,  and  face  death. 
To  his  own  benighted  land  he  there- 
fore returned,  when  'the  bright 
beams  of  the  true  light,  which  by 
God's  grace  was  planted  in  his 
heart,  began  most  abundantly  to 
burst  forth  as  well  in  public  as  in 
secret.'^  He  was  the  first  preacher 
of  the  Reformation. 

But  he  was  destined  to  be  also 
its  first  martyr.  Invited,  as  Knox 
tells  us,^  to  a  conference  with  his 
foes,  no  charge  at  the  time  was 
brought    against    him.      Allowed, 


*  For  a  sncciQct  aketoh  of  the  SchoolmeD,  see  Hallam't  MUdU  Affes^  iii.  436-430. 
'Knox,!.  15.  'Ilnd,  *  Mi. 
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with  a  large  show  of  friendliness, 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  discoss  in  the  schools; 
in  other  words,  to  declare  beyond 
donbt  the  precise  nature  of  his 
opinions.  He  was  also  visited  by 
men  of  honest  and  good  heart,  who 
were  open  to  conviction,  and  by 
men  who  laid  in  wait  for  his  words. 
No  rude  fault-finder,  and  anxious 
only  to  show  men  Christ's  simple 
truth,  he  was  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season  with  all  who  visited 
him.  So  he  continued  for  nearly  a 
month.  Then,  when  his  confession 
was  widely  known,  and  probably 
when  his  death  could  be  most  easily 
-compassed,*  he  was  apprehended, 
tried,  and  condemned  by  twenty  of 
the  chief  ecclesiastics  of  the  realm. 
Quick  on  the  heels  of  his  sentence 
came  his  death.  His  doom  was 
pronounced  in  the  morning;  at 
noon  the  youthful  confessor  was  led 
out  between  a  strong  gaard  to  the 

glace  of  burning  in  front  of  St. 
alvator*s  College,  and  ere  the  sun 
went  down,  February  28,  1528,  he 
bad  given  his  life  for  that  Truth 
which  was  dear  to  him  above  every- 
thing else.' 

The  white  tower  of  St.  Begulus, 
bleached  by  the  storms  of  a  thousand 
years,  which  is  so  conspicuous  an 
object  in  St.  Andrews  as  seen  from 


the  sea,  is  the  sole  relic  of  the  first 
missionary  who  kindled  the  Bsane 
of  the  Christian  life  in  that  part  of 
Scotland.     Centuries    afber,    when 
that  life  had  been  long  dead,  it  t^as 
from  the  same  spot  that  the  first 
voice  was  heard  calling  on  men  to 
awake.     And   here  also  it  was   in 
the  next  generation  that  Knox,  as 
if  with  the   dying  words  of  that 
voice  in  his  ears,  and  with  a   far 
profounder   comprehension  of    the 
issues  in  question  than  Hamilton 
could  have,  accepted  his  commis- 
sion to  take  up  his  message  and 
apply  it  with  the  same  fearlessness 
to   the    altered  conditions   of    the 
time.      And  here  again,  nearly  300 
years  later,  dawned  the  genius  of 
Chalmers,  who,  with  as  piercing  and 
wise  a  glance,  and  with  a  richer 
wisdom  and  eloquence  than  the  Re- 
former, took  up  the  same  many-sided 
message,  and  applying  it  in  a  fH^id, 
irreligious    age,     with    unrivalled 
power,   to    the    conditions  of    life 
around  him,  startled  his  countrymen 
out  of  their  lethargy,  and  became 
the  reviver  of  the  reUgious  life  of 
Scotland  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  characteristic  influences   of 
such  events  as  Hamilton's  execution 
in  the  initial  stages  of  all  great  move- 
ments  are   general,  and  tell  upon 
society  rather  than  upon  individuals. 


'  Whether  or  not  the  King  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Duthac,  is  quiet 
unimportant,  as  he  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Douglases,  who  were  masters 
of  the  kingdom,  and  with  whom  Beaton  had  just  made  up  old  quairels. 

'Knox,  i.    16-18;     Lorimer*B    Patrick  Hamilton:  an  Historical  Biography,  1856, 
153-8;  AnmU9  of  English  BibU^  ii.  414-20;   M'Crie's  Knox,  14.     Burton  {History  of 
Scotland,  iii.  322),  with  some  obliviousness  to  facts,  rays,  '  As  in  other  instances  of  eccle- 
siastical denunciation  we  have  nothing  to    tell   us  the  nature  of  the   process  against 
him.  .  .  .  The  whole  history  has  been  surrounded  with  picturesque  traditions,  which 
only  render   it  the  more  to  be   regretted  that  we  have  little  of  the  facts.'      Burton, 
however,  well  knows  (iv.  30)  that  tha  documentary  evidence  of  the  process  of  such  cases 
is  always  wanting ;  and  we  all  know  why.    Pope  Clement  VII.,  when  approving  the 
revival  of  an  old  edict  against  heresy  by  the  Parbament  of  Paris,  ordered  them  to  try 
the  prisoners  *  without  noise  and  without  form  of  judgment,  as  is  the  custom  in  such 
cases '  (White's  Massacre  of  8t.  Bartholomew,  5) ;  and  Beaton  acting  after  this  manner 
would  know  what  to  entrust  to  posterity.    But  although  that  evidence  be  wanting, 
we  need  not  therefore  in  the  least  doubt  '  the  nature  of  the  process  against  him.'    As 
to  the  history,  although  the  manner  of  his  death  majjf  excite  suspicions  in  im,  separated  as 
we  are  from  the  event  by  300  years,  a  sufficient  time,  no  doubt,  for  the  growth  of  a 
myth;  yet  all  the  well-known  facts,  most  of  which  I  have  used  above,  are  beyond  sus- 
picion,   as  anyone  may  see  by  referring  especially  to  Lorimer's  Biography,  to  which  I 
gladly  acknowledge  my  obligations. 
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We  onlj  know,  for  inBtaiice,  of  one 
man  who  pablicly  acknowledged 
himself  Hamilton's  convert^  but  we 
know  that  his  martyrdom  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  confessions  and 
martyrdoms.  The  spirit  of  enqnirj 
was  aroosed:  the  idea  of  the  one 
was  criticised  and  pondered  by  the 
many.  Knox,  who  was  then  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  is  decisive  as  to 
this.  '  When  those  cmel  wolves  had, 
as  they  supposed,  clean  devoured  the 
prey,  they  found  themselves  in  worse 
case  than  they  were  before ;  for  then 
within  St.  Andrews,  yea  almost 
within  the  whole  realm,  there  was 
none  who  heard  of  the  fact  who 
began  not  to  enqnire,  Wherefore 
was  Master  Patrick  Hamilton 
burnt?  And  when  his  articles 
were  rehearsed,  question  w/is  holden 
if  sach  articles  were  necessary  to 
be  behoved  under  the  pain  of  dam- 
iiation.  And  so  within  short  space 
maoy  began  to  call  in  doubt  that 
which  before  they  held  for  a  certain 
verity.'  * 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  new 
movement  that  the  political  state  of 
the  nation  was  confused.  The  king 
and  his  friends  had  no  particular 
interest  in  it,  nor  knowledge  of  it ; 
and  Archbishop  Beaton,  more  in- 
tent on  secular  than  on  spiritual 
affairs,  more  of  a  courtier  than  an 
inquisitor,^  was  content  to  rest  in 
the  deterring  influences  of  the 
penalties  against  heresy.  But  for- 
bidden opinion  loves  to  run  under- 
ground, and  strikes  and  spreads 
its  roots  long  before  it  rises  into 
the  light.  The  doctrines  Hamilton 
had  died  for  were  in  that  New 
Testament  which  was  being  cir- 
culated and  read,  and  which  had 


the  ineffable  charm  to  that  oenera* 
tiotiiof  a  new  revelation.  To  read 
and  to  believe  was  not  indeed  to 
become  a  Lutheran,  but  it  was  to 
be  a  heretic,  and  to  come  praotically 
within  the  power  of  the  law.  Still 
there  was  no  need  for  a  man,  aU 
though  of  heretical  opinions,  putting 
himself  of  choice  within  this  power ; 
and  therefore  it  was  possible  for 
scores  of  secret  believers  in  the  new 
opinions  to  exist.  Heretics,  however, 
could  not  yet  be  numerous,  for  heresy 
supposed  conviction,  and  the  Scrips 
tures  were  too  recently  introduced 
to  have  created  that  to  any  extent. 
The  national  mind  as  to  such 
matters  was  a  barren,  unoccupied 
waste.  There  had  been  nothing  in 
the  literature  or  in  the  church  in- 
struction of  previous  generations 
which  tended  to  the  contrary,  as 
there  had  been  in  some  countries : 
no  poor  prieste,  the  Methodists  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  as  in  Eng- 
land ;3  no  Friends  of  God,*  or 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,  as  in 
Germany,^  whose  lives  were  as  stars 
in  that  hour  of  mirk,  and  whose 
doctrines  were  streams  of  refreshing 
in  that  arid  waste.  That  hour, 
however,  had  now  passed  away  for 
ever ;  a  mighty  change  had  begun  ; 
and  it  was  good  therefore  for  it  that 
those  in  power  were  absorbed  in 
their  own  worldly  ways  and  had  no 
fear  of  it.  The  leaven  worked  all 
the  more  effectually. 

This  unpreparedness  and  absence 
of  internal  influence  in  Scotland  is 
noticeable.  There  were  burgh  and 
convent  schools  enough  for  all 
classes,®  and  no  lack  of  colleges 
during  at  least  the  previous  fifty 
years ;  but  they  were  both  barren 


'  Knoz,  i.  36.  When  Parannes  was  burnt  in  Paris,  1525,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne 
declarpd  *  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  Church  to  hare  paid  a  million  of  money 
than  bare  allowed  PavMnoefi  to  addreaa  the  people/  White's  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
ikotomeWf  6.  See  also  Neander*s  jnst  remarks  on  this  point,  Planting  of  ChrUtidnity, 
i  (5  (Bohn). 

*  KiKS,  i  13-  ■  Vaughan's  Wyeltffe,  ay^-. 

*  Winkworth's  Life  and  Sermons  of  Dr.  Tavlsr^  70. 

*  UUniann*8  Seformers  before  the  Reformation, 

'  Ioneft*8  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  135, 170.  • 
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of  those  qaickening  influences 
springiBg  out  of  special  teaching 
and  discussion  which  had  so  many 
centres  on  the  Continent.  The 
barrenness  of  these  is  attested  by 
the  &ct  that  none  of  the  best  known 
friends  of  the  Beformation  refer  to 
either  school  or  college  as  instru- 
ments in  their  religious  enlighten- 
ment. 

But  if  there  were  no  decided  en- 
lightening agencies  at  work  in  the 
nation,  neither  was  there  any  devout 
blindness  to  the  real  state  of  things 
in  the  Church.  To  this  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  were  not  indeed  opened 
by  the  contrast  of  a  nobler  ideal  of 
life  being  exhibited  to  them :  it  was 
simply  impossible  for  it  to  be  hid. 
I  am  afraid  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  its  higher  moral  standard  and 
living,  will  not  credit  what  must  be 
said  of  the  Church  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  may  suspect  that  my 
statements  are  a  combination  of 
violent  exaggerations  and  wicked 
Hes,  and  that  there  never  existed, 
unless  in  distempered  imaginations, 
such  a  race  of  priests  of  our  most 
holy  religion.  But  the  truth  is  in- 
delibly written  in  the  muniments 
of  the  Church  herself  and  in  the 
national  records ;  and  the  historian's 
chief  difficulty  is  how  to  write  at 
length  of  it  without  giving  offence. 
If,  however,  we  would  be  just  to- 
wards the  Beformers,  and  would 
truly  estimate  the  character  of  the 
Beformation  in  Scotland,  we  must  in 
simple  justice,  and  at  whatever  pains, 
thoroughly  comprehend  this  and  all 
the  other  causes  which  created  and 
in  any   way  affected  the  change. 


If,  then,  we  look  into  the  lives  of 
the  leading  churchmen  (and  I  wisH 
no  one  to  do  so  too  minutely),  inre 
shall  find  that  they  all  resemble 
one  toother  in  open,  proud  lewd- 
ness, and  that  there  is  not  a  sing^le 
name    in    that  age  which  is   free 
from  the  taint.     The  clergy  were, 
in  fact,  the  avowed  leaders  of  pro- 
fligacy,'  and  the  abettors  of  it  in 
those  who  could  buy  easily-gotten 
dispensations   from    the    marria^ 
vows  of  which  they  had    grown 
weary.     Some  of  them  made  their 
diocese  their  harem  ;^  others,  it  is 
true,  were  more  constant  in  their 
loves,   and  kept    house  with    one 
mistress;   but  bishops  and  abbots 
procuring  letters  of  legitimation  for 
their  numerous  children,  all  bravely 
bearing  their  father's    name,    ad- 
vancing them  in  the  State  and  in 
the  Church,  aAd  giving  them  away 
in  marriage  to    the  chief  nobles, 
were  common  occurrences.    Concu- 
binage, in  fact,  was  the  generaJ, long- 
established,  and  well-known  practice 
of  churchmen  of  all  grades  in  Scot- 
land, which  was  not  exceeded  by 
any  country  in  Europe  in  her  adul- 
teries.^   It  was  so,  no  doubt,  in  a 
greater   or    less    degree    all    over 
Europe.     The  popular  literature  of 
Germany,^  Italy,^  and  Scotland  ^  is 
conclusive  in  its  evidence  on  the 
subject.     Nor  was  it  denied.     The 
Council  of  Lateran  admitted  it  was, 
with  much  else  that  was  base,  a 
general  practice ;  ^  and  its  existence 
in   Scotland  was    an   immemorial 
complaint  in  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cils.    But  in  Scotland  there  was  an 
obliviousness  to  the  wickedness  of 


*  Burton,  iii.  373. 

*  Knox,  i.  41 ;  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  ii.  447 ;  Keith,  i.  xii. 

'  For  the  exhaustive  and  unchallengeable  view  of  the  case,  one  dark  with  abomina- 
tions, see  Preface  to  Robertson's  Statuta  Eodesia  Scoticana, 

*  The  most  frequent  subject  of  derision  in  the  Owfeglass  is  the  common  priests,  with 
their  pretty  alewives,  well-groomed  nags,  and  full  larders.  In  Bernard  the  Fox,  priests' 
households,  peopled  with  little  children,  play  a  part.    Ullmann,  i.  280. 

*  '  The  debaucheries  of  the  religious  uf  both  sexes  form  the  most  general  theme  of  his 
(Boccaccio's)  very  popular  and  entertaining  work.'  Boscoe's  Leo  X.,  chap.  xt.  See  also 
M'Crie's  History  of  the  Btformatton  in  Italy,  chap.  i. 

'  M'Crie's  Knox,  9.  '  Roscoe^s  Leo  X.  chsp.  xr. 
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BDch  doings,  and  an  efStoniffrj  in 
acknowledging  bastardy  and  adnl- 
tery,  which  was  nneqnalled  else- 
where. 

Like  priest  like  people.  The 
Church  for  her  own  purposes'  had 
long  made  it  law  that  no  marriaffes 
should  take  place  within  eight  de- 
grees of  blood  relationship,  and 
eight  degrees  of  marriage  relation- 
ship. Bat  in  so  small  a  country  as 
Scotland  it  was  impossible  to  marry 
and  keep  out  of  these  relationships. 
Hence  in  Scotland  as  elsewhere  two 
enormous  eyils  arose:  the  first, 
that  the  Church,  by  creating  a  fic- 
titious morality,  reaped  a  large 
revenue  from  dispensations,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  divorces, 
which  she  granted  to  those  who 
wished,  on  vrhatever  grounds,  to 
make  a  change ;  the  second,  that  it 
opened  the  flood-gates  to  immo- 
nlity  by  making  marriage  a  mere 
bargain  which  could  be  broken  at 
will.  For,  tbus  the  profligate  hus- 
band like  Bothwell,  eager  to  enjoy 
some  other  beauty  or  to  form  some 
ambitious  alliance,  easily  freed  him- 
self from  his  marriage  yows  by 
showing  he  had  married  within  the 
forbidden  degrees;  and  thus  the 
fickle  wife,  like  the  wicked  Margaret 
Tndor,  if  rich,  could  gratify  her 
unorousness  as  she  pleased.  Nor 
was  this  the  worst ;  for  so  debased 
had  society  become,  and  so  ready  were 
the  Church  courts  in  Scotland  and 
in  Italy  to  do  any  job  of  this  sort  if 
well  paid  for  it,  that  when  divorces 
were  wanted  and  could  not  be  pro- 
cured on  those  grounds,  it  was 
uual  for  ladies  even,  like  Janet, 
lady  Bncclench,  of  romantic  his- 
tory, afterwards  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, and  for  nobles  like  Angus,  to 
set  forth  their  own  previous  guilt 
and  shame  as  the  g^und  of  them  ! 


And  as  it  was  in  the  upper  ranks 
so  was  it  in  the  lower,  only  more 
revolting  because  more  indiscrimi- 
nate. 

Not  less  obnoxious  was  the  luxu- 
riousness  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics. 
The  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  king- 
dom was  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,' 
as  it  was  in  England  in  Wycliffe*s 
times ;'  and  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  righteous  and  natural  way  in 
which  this  wealth  grew  to  be  so 
great,  and  of  the  noble  uses  it  had 
often  been  put  to,^  it  cannot  be  said 
that  in  that  century,  at  least,  in 
Scotland,  this  cormorant  opulence 
was  spent  on  worthy  objects.  The 
two  Beatons  kept  up  a  style  which 
far  exceeded  that  of  most  of  the 
great  nobles.  Unlike  some  of  their 
peers  in  other  parts  of  Christendom, 
there  was  no  pretence  on  their  part 
of  serving  God  with  their  wealth : 
it  was  used  openly  and  shamelessly 
on  the  gpratification  of  their  appe- 
tites. It  was  the  fashion,  no  doubt, 
in  high  places  to  do  so  ;  it  was  the 
age  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Leo  X.,^ 
the  most  un- Christian  age  in  Chris- 
tian annals. 

For  this  pre-eminence  in  wicked- 
ness of  the  Church  in  Scotland 
many  causes  might  be  given.  The 
remoteness  of  the  country  from  the 
great  centres  of  European  opinion 
and  influence  was  one  ;  but  the  de- 
pendent relation  which  the  kings 
had  always  held,  because  of  their 
extreme  need,  to  the  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  was  another  and  a  more 
potent  one.  For  many  generations 
no  evils  arose  out  of  this  relation, 
and  the  bishops  and  abbots  chosen 
from  the  monasteries  at  home  or 
abroad  were  mostly  men  full  of  faith 
and  good  works.  But  by-and-by 
this  order  changed,  and  these  men 
ceased  from  the  sacerdotal  office. 


'  HalUm'fl  MiddU  Jge$,  ii.  208.  *  M'Crie's  Knox,  7 ;  Keith,  i.  4 

'  Toner,  iii.  104 ;  Milam's  Middle  Agt8,  ii.  148. 
*Robfrtion.  bookii.;  Burton,  iv.  26-30;  Hallam's  ilfttfi/^  ^af«,  ii.  142. 
*  Banke'fl  BuAory  of  ihn  Popes,  i.  70-2;  M*Crie*s  Hietory  0/  the  Reformation  in  Italy, 
(hap.  i.;  Bfacaulay's  ^utiye  (1865),  ii.  137. 
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Tben  the  noblep  interfered  in  the 
ecclesiastical  afiPairs  of  their  Qwn 
domains,  and  placed  whomsoever 
thej  chose  in  the  minor  sees ;  the 
chief  ones,  as  we  have  seen,  being 
pften  a  cause  of  bloody  feud.  For 
long  it  had  been  thus.  For  long 
the  great  churchmen  had  directed 
the  affairs  of  State,  headed  factions 
in  the  field,  and  taken  the  most 
active  part  in  all  worldly  concerns. 
Thus  in  time  they  came  to  lose  their 
sacred  character  in  the  .eyes  of  the 
world,  and  <heir  spiritual  power 
over  it,  and  were  thought  of,  as 
they  were  most  often  seen,  simply 
as  great  nobles  who  might  do  as 
they  liked.  And  thus  too  it  was  in 
part  as  regards  living  in  the  open 
breach  of  their  ordination  vows,  that 
the  public  conscience  lost  all  sense 
of  feeling,  and  really  absolved  them 
from  their  sins.  The  land  was  full 
of  adultery.  Hence  bishops  and 
abbots  who  had  taken  the  vow  of 
celibacy,  openly  broke  it ;  hence 
the  first  ladies  and  fairest  women 
in  the  realm,  unconscious  of  any- 
thing shameful  in  it,  were  wiUing 
to  become  their  mistresses,  and  the 
great  houses  were  nothing  loth  to 
ally  themselves  with  their  bastard 
sons  and  daughters.^ 

In  this  way  the  barriers  of  ancient 
discipline  were  thrown  down,  and 
the  Church  became  only  another 
name  for  wealth  and  power.  It  had 
become  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  the 
nobles — a  preserve  for  the  younger 
members  of  their  families.  The 
spirit,  therefore,  which  animated 
post  of  the  prelates,  and  the  objects 
for  which  they  lived,  differed  in 
little  or  nothing  from  those  of 
their  brother  barons.  Their  morals, 
and  pursuits,  and  pleasures  were 
much  alike ;  acting  under  another 
pame,  and  with  all  the  aids  at  their 


command  which  their  office  con* 
ferred,  they  were  able  to  push  more 
successfully  their  individual  and 
family  interests.  What  else .  could 
be  looked  for  from  such  a  class,  as 
regards  purity  of  life,  than  the 
spectacle  we  have  just  seen? 

More  irritating  than  either  of 
these  vices  to  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple was  the  avarice  of  the  clergy. 
From  baptism  to  burial,  in  life  and 
in  death,  and  after  death,  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  priest  was  felt  in  various 
exactions.  Bills  of  excommunica- 
tion or  cursing,  at  one  time  the  most 
terrific  power  of  the  Church,  and 
only  reserved  by  her  for  an  hour  of 
special  need,  were  freely  sold,  as 
Tetzel  sold  his  pardons,  to  be  used 
by  one  man  against  another.  Their 
effectiveness  having  been  duly 
tested,  they  were  laughed  at  by  the 
village  gossips;^  but  the  Church, 
earnest  in  maintaining  her  hold  on 
purse  and  person,  made  it  plainly 
understood  that  a  disregard  of  them 
was  *'  a  damnable  persuasion  '  ^  ot 
heresy.  A  man  thought  twice, 
therefore,  before  slighting  them  alto- 
gether. Worse,  however,  than  this 
were  the  different  dues  demanded, 
from  tithes  down  to  certain  pro- 
perties of  the  dead.  These  tithes 
increased  in  amount  with  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  people. 
Every  year  accordingly  made  them 
a  more  fertile  source  of  quarrel  be- 
tween clergy  and  laity.^  Last  and 
worst  of  all,  it  had  become  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church,  which  in  this 
case  changed  a  voluntary  gifl  for 
pious  uses  into  a  forced  payment, 
to  demand,  in  case  of  death,  '  the 
kirk  cow,'  and  the  '  upmost  cloth,* 
that  is,  the  best  animal  and  the 
best  garment  of  the  deceased; 
and  the  long  use  and  wont  ot 
this   pitiless   practice  had    almost 


*  The  general  reader  will  find  a  characteristically  copious  paper  on  the  moral  con- 
dition of  Scotland  before  the  Reformation,  by  the  late  Joseph  Robertson,  of  antiquarian 
fame,  in  QuarUrly  Jievuw,  Tol.  Ixxxix.,  to  which  I  hare  been  indebted  for  some  remarks 
in  the  above  paragraphs.  Burton,  iv.  2 1 ,  24,  has  a  curious  plea  in  behalf  of  the  Churchmen. 
•  Knox,  i.  3S,  39.  •  Jbid,  *  Burton,  iv.  36, 
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passed  it  into  a  law.  It  was  yerj 
haid  to  resist,  and  was  especially 
hard  for  the  poor  families,  on  whom 
it  bore  the  sorest.  Sir  D.  Lindsay's 
description  of  this  exaction  maj  be 
overdrawn,  but  it  mnst  yet  be  sub- 
stantially tme.^ 

It  increased  the  irritation  caused 
bj  these  exactions  that  there  was  no 
appeal  against  them,  for  the  Church 
numopolised  the  three  offices  of  in- 
quisitor, hangman,  and  bailiff,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  ever  seeking 
to  widen  her  powers.  A  parish 
priest,  like  the  vicar  of  Dollar,  who 
refiised  to  take  these  exactions  ^m 
his  flock,  was  a  marvel  among,  and 
an  offence  to,  his  brethren.  The 
laity  therefore  felt,  and  every  year 
felt  it  more  keenly,  that  the  clergy 
bj  secular  inflictions  and  spiritual 
anathemas  W7ung  from  them,  the 
poor  and  hard  workers,  the  fruit  of 
their  industry  to  swell  their  own 
wealth  and  minister  to  their  pam« 
pered  i^petdtes.' 

It  completes  the  description  of  the 
religious  condition  of  Scotland  at 
this  time  to  say  that  the  clergy  were 
as  ignorant  as  they  were  hcentious 
and  venaL  The  traces  of  their 
scholarship  are  as  scarce  as  the 
traces  of  their  saintship.  Some  of 
them  who  were  made  judges  of 
heretics  could  not  read  their  matins. 
Host  of  them  had  never  seen  a  copy 
of  any  version  of  the  Bible.  Tne 
hbraries  which  existed  were  of  the 
very  meanest  kind :  a  Bible  in  tho 
Vulgate  might  be  found  here  and 
there,  and  some  of  Augustine's  or 
Jerome's  writings ;  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  few  books  which  were 
anywhere  to  be  found  were  missals, 


processionals,  and  the  like.'  There 
was  nothing  to  feed  the  soul  or  to 
stir  the  intellect. 

This  was  not  as  it  had  once  been. 
Once  the  religious  Hfe  had  truly  been 
the  salt  of  the  nation.  But  no  longer 
was  the  monastery  the  home  of  reli- 
gion and  learning  and  industry — the 
well-watered  garden  in  the  desert, 
fragrant  with  true  charity,  and  the 
elample  and  instructor  in  the 
homely  arts  of  life  ;  and  no  longer 
were  the  clergy  dispensers  of 
Heaven's  best  gifts.  Long  ago  the 
conditions  out  of  which  that  noble 
life  had  spontaneously  sprung,  and 
in  which  it  had  borne  such  precious 
fruit,  had  passed  away,  and  now 
disease  and  decay  had  attacked 
it,  as  was  plain  to  its  most  de- 
voted friends.  There  were  some 
of  these  who  sought  to  devise  a 
remedy,  but  they  were  all  too  con- 
servative and  timid.  Quiet,  pious 
souls,  wedded  to  those  forms  and 
notions  which  had  been  the  solace 
of  their  own  lives,  and  who  neither 
knew  the  real  state  of  things  nor 
were  capable  of  being  roused  into 
endeavour,  they  hoped  to  do  some 
good  by  founding  collegiate  churches 
and  by  placing  them  under  strict 
discipline.  They  hoped  in  their  sim- 
plicity to  kindle  afresh  the  sacred 
flame  in  fanes  long  desecrated  by 
every  unholy  thing.  It  was  reserved 
for  mightier  geniuses  to  do  this — 
for  Caraffa  and  Ignatius  Loyola.^ 

It  was  in  the  various  scenes  which 
arose  out  of  these  circumstances 
that  the  secret  of  Scotland's  second 
life  lay.  And  what  man,  not  led 
astray  by  some  phantasm,  can 
seriously  wish   that  that  state  of 


*  Satire  of  Three  Eeiates,  act  ii.  scene  i ;  If 'die's  Knox^  1 1,  and  Notes  G.  and  X. 

*  Barton,  iv.  27,  37.  So  was  it  eTeryvhere.  '  People  saw  that  the  clergy  took  from 
trtrj  dase  and  station  only  what  was  agreeable,  and  avoided  what  was  laborious  or 
p&infiiL  '*  If  a  man,"  says  an  old  prorerb,  "  would  live  joyously  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  then  let  him  turn  priest."  '  UUmann,  i.  278.  Motley's  Bise  of  the  DtUch  BepuUic,  i.  37. 

*  Innes's  Scotland  in  the  Middle  A^ea, 

*  Although  it  is  somehow  the  fashion  at  present  to  depreciate  Macaulay,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  his  Essay  on  Hanke  for  an  account  of  the  great  Catholic  reaction :  a 
pMsage  which  I  suppose  has  few  equals  in  the  language  for  splendour  of  historic 
description. 
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tbiiif^  slioald  have  continued  an-  Church  P  The  particalars  of  her 
ebakes,  or  been  merely  mended  ?  It  state  as  given  above  mil  fomiah  an 
was  not  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  answer.  And  these  had  jnst  been 
of  Christianity  than  destmctive  of  seeninanewligfatby  some  eyes,  and 
the  pohtical  liberty  and  commereial  thoir  nnmber  was  increasing.  Some 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  while  it  might,  some  wonld  torn  them  away 
was  the  open,  deliberate,  stony-  heavenward,  dumb  with  sad  as- 
hearted  foe  of  social  purity  and  tonislunent ;  othera  with  darkeniog 
happiness.  Considerations  from  brows  and  flashing  eyes  wonld  look 
every  quarter  thus  combined  in  closer,  muttering  wrathfdl  words  as 
calling  alond  for  a  radical  reform,  they  did  so.  And  these  last  ivoold 
The  earnest  eSbrta  of  men  of  all  be  the  greater  nnmber.  The  trae 
classes,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  with  light  had  ehed  its  first  gleam  across 
one  aim  in  common,  were  impera-  their  jiath,  and  they  were  men 
tively  required  to  root  out  abases  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for 
of  which  all  had  good  reason  lo  personal  ends.  They  were  neither 
complain,  and  for  bringing  about  a  blinded  nor  frightened  by  saper- 
change  of  which  all  would  share  the  stition.  Their  intellect  waa  not  ca- 
advant^^es.'  joled.  Their  understandings,  though 
But  how  might  this  be  done  ?  It  ill-furnished,  were  too  shrewd  by 
could  not  at  any  rate  be  done  by  a  nature  and  too  direct  to  sublimate 
sadden  process,  or  by  any  one  man ;  absurdities  into  myateries.  How* 
but  like  every  movement  which  ever  fierce  and  lawless,  they  were 
bos  become  a  power  in  the  world,  proverbially  bold  in  speech  and 
most  be  slowly  bom,  and  of  mixed  action  ;  and  whoever  might  be  their 
motives.  No  such  movement  can  proven  foe,  they  had  hitherto,  wisely 
be  either  purely  religions  or  purely  or  nnwisely,  swiftly  dealt  with  him 
secnlar.     No  such  movement  as  this  as  anch. 

coold  be  borne  on  to  final  saccess  on  Once  let  the  ChnrGh  be  fally  ex- 
mere  selfishness.  It  was  root«d  in  posed,andthecbanceswillbe&gainat 
religions  feeling,  and  was  fed  in  ber.  It  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
its  earlier  stages  by  tho  religious  the  carrents  of  national  feeling, 
spirit,  B8  we  hare  already  partly  diverted  into  new  channeb,  do  not 
seen:  but  it  was  impossible  that  show  all  their  well-known impetno- 
selfiehnees  and  Belf~int«rest  should  sity  and  turbulence.  If  they  do, 
not  largely  influence  it  in  its  fu-  the  fat«  reserved  for  the  savonrlesB 
tnre  course.'  For  bad  not  every  salt,  and  that  from  all  sorts  of 
man,  or  nearly  every  man,  some  motives,  will  bethefateof  the  whole 
well-gronnded   grudge  against  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Scotland. 

A.  F. 


'  U'Crie's  Knox,  1 1. 

■  See  Motley^  ronmrka  on  the  tmae  point  u  regards  the  Netfaftlftudc.     7Ac  Rue  of 
lie  DtiteA  Btfublie,  i.  131,  173. 
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W'HEN  the  last  shot  had  been 
fixed  at  Waterloo,  Great 
Britain  was  indisputably  the  first 
Power  in  the  world.  From  that  day 
to  this  we  have  mn  a  career,  almost 
without  a  check,  of  what  has  been 
called  unexampled  prosperity.  Yet 
at  the  end  of  these  fifty-five  years 
English  officers  tell  us  that  they 
can  scarcely  show  their  faces  at  a 
table  d*h6te  in  Germany  without 
danger  of  affront.  English  opinion 
is  without  weight.  English  power 
18  ridiculed.  Our  influence  in  the 
councils  of  Europe  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  We  are  told,  half  officially, 
that  it  is  time  for  us  to  withdraw 
altc^ther  from  the  concerns  of  the 
Continent ;  while  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  Mr.  Emerson  calmly 
intimates  to  an  approving  audience 
that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
the  Union  must  throw  its  protect- 
ing shield  over  us  in  our  forlorn 
decrepitude.  We  are  still  able  to 
make  ourselves  hated,  we  cannot 
save  ourselves  from  being  despised ; 
and,  however  we  may  resent  the 
attitude  which  the  world  is  assum- 
ing towards  us,  we  are  painfully 
aware  that  we  owe  our  exemption 
from  immediate  danger  to  our 
geographical  position  alone,  and 
tiliat  if  our  fleet  were  accidentally 
disabled,  and  a  well-appointed  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men  were 
thrown  upon  our  shores,  we  could 
offer  no  effective  resistance.  We 
are  perplexed,  impatient,  irritated  ; 
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and  with  perfect  justice.  We  are 
not  conscious  of  any  serious  decay 
in  our  national  character  and  spirit; 
we  have  not  been  niggardly  in  our 
supplies;  even  in  our  humours  of 
extremest  economy  we  vote  sums 
annually  for  our  military  service 
which  suffice  elsewhere  to  provide 
troops  in  any  numbers  of  the  most 
admirable  efficiency.  There  are 
some  among  us  who  conceive  that 
we  should  catch  at  the  first  avail- 
able opportunity  the  first  affront 
or  diplomatic  embroilment  to  court 
a  quarrel  for  its  own  sake,  as  if 
the  discipline  of  war  would  rouse 
us  out  of  our  lethargy,  put  life 
into  our  languid  movements,  and 
enable  us  to  let  the  nations  know 
that  our  arms  have  not  lost  their 
sinew  nor  our  hearts  their  courage. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  was  opened  in 
Hyde  Park,  we  were  supposed  to 
be  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era.  Commerce  and  free  trade 
were  to  work  a  revolution  which 
Christianity  had  tried  to  produce, 
and  failed.  War  was  to  bo  at  an 
end  for  ever,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  were  to  compete  thence- 
forward only  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  world  smiled  kindly  on  our 
enthusiasm,  or  seemed  to  share  our 
expectations.  When  the  first  un- 
successful cable  was  laid  across  the 
Atlantic,  the  single  message  which 
it  bore  from  Washington  to  Eng- 
land  was   'Peace    on    earth,    and 
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goodwill  towards  men.'  The  peace 
proved  a  cycle  of  storms  which  in 
one  quarter  or  another  have  raged 
since  scarcely  with  intermission,  and, 
though  at  home  our  streak  of  sea 
has  stood  our  friend,  we  have  borne 
our  share  already  in  the  East,  and 
danger  may  very  easily  como  to 
seek  us  at  our  own  doors  without 
our  going  out  of  the  way  to  look 
for  it.  Many  idle  wars  have  been 
undertaken  at  one  time  or  another 
for  the  sake  of  national  prestige; 
but  the  notion  of  going  into  such  a 
business  for  the  sake  of  the  moral 
improvement  of  our  characters 
would  have  occurred  to  no  one  but 
an  Englishmnn  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  If  we 
are  suiiering  from  the  '  long  canker 
of  peace/  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are 
other  ways  of  curing  it  besides 
sacrificing  hxmdreds  of  thousands 
of  our  own  people,  and  killing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others. 

Before  we  look  for  enemies 
abroad  we  have  enemies  to  make 
war  upon  among  ourselves,  or  we 
shall  gather  little  honour  or  profit 
in  any  other  field  of  glory.  And 
when  our  home  war  is  over,  when 
we  have  tracked  out  and  disarmed 
the  real  sources  of  our  weakness, 
we  shall  find  perhaps  that  both  our 
moral  health  and  our  prestige 
abroad  will  have  returned  in  the 
process  without  need  of  a  more 
desperate  remedy. 

We  are  not  respected  because  we 
are  supposed  to  be  powerless.  Why 
are  we  powerless  ?  We  have  money 
without  limit,  we  have  coal  and  iron, 
and  with  them  ample  command  of 
all  mechanical  resources;  and  to 
make  use  of  these  things  we  have 
thirty  millions  of  men  and  women  in 
our  own  islands,  and  ten  millions  be- 
sides in  our  coloniesj  of  a  race  which 
in  times  of  trial  has  been  found  at 
least  equal  to  any  other  upon  earth. 
Individuals  among  us,  or  voluntary 


combinations  which  we  form  among' 
ourselves  for  special  purposes,  do 
their  work  punctually  and  effec- 
tively. Private  English  enterprise 
built  up  our  Indian  Empire,  founded 
English-speaking  communities  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  reaJiaed 
in  steamships,  as  Emerson  says,  the 
fable  of  jEoIus's  bag,  and  inclosed 
the  four-and-twenty  winds  in  their 
boilers ;  invented  railroads  and  the 
telegraph,  and  in  this  very  crisis  of 
our  supposed  decadence  holds  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  commerce 
of  mankind.  Our  time  of  degene- 
racy may  come.  We  may  founder 
on  the  rock  on  which  every  other 
commercial  community  has  made 
shipwreck  before  us,  and  perish  in 
the  greediness  of  money-making. 
But  the  evil  day  has  not  yet  arrivea. 
The  poison  may  be  in  the  skin,  but 
it  has  not  touched  the  bones.  In- 
dividual Englishmen  can  still  do 
what  they  undertake  to  do  as 
effectively  as  when  English  states- 
men ruled  the  i*esolutions  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  Individuals, 
unless  when  they  are  deliberately 
dishonest,  are  as  capable  as  ever  they 
were ;  but  the  business  of  national 
defence  belongs  to  the  Government, 
and  the  touch  of  the  Government 
is  like  the  touch  of  a  torpedo,^  send- 
ing paralysis  through  the  nerves 
and  veins  of  every  organisation 
which  it  ventures  to  meddle  with. 
Here  is  the  seat  of  the  disorder, 
and  here,  if  anywhere,  it  must  be 
encountered. 

All  nations  have  their  idols,  the 
creatures  of  their  own  hands,  which, 
havingmanufiM;tured,they  bow  down 
before  as  gods.  The  Spanish  pea- 
sant adores  his  image  of  the  Virgin. 
The  Englishman  adores  the  British 
Constitution.  It  is  his  ideal  of  po- 
litical perfection,  and  under  the  sha- 
dow of  it,  when  it  was  once  finished, 
he  believed  that  he  would  be  safe 
from  the  malice  of  his  earthly  ene- 


*  The  eel— not  the  modern  floating  min©  of  that  name,  of  which  Mi*.  Cartlwell  was  sup- 
posed a  few  weeks  since  to  possess  a  single  specimen. 
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mies.  The  origin  of  tbe  satisfaction 
ia  botli  instances  is  probably  the 
ame.  Each  is  well  pleased  with  a 
diYinity  which  cannot  interfere  with 
him.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned 
at  home,  we  haye  taken  very  good 
care  that  the  Groyemment  shall  be 
18  powerless  as  the  doll.  We  cannot, 
as  the  Times  told  us  some  months 
ago,  have  both  good  government 
and  liberty;  and  hberty  is  the  better 
of  the  two.  There  are  persons  who 
would  reverse  the  position  entirely, 
and  maintain  that  good  government 
was  the  essential  of  liberty — that 
there  was  no  liberty  in  any  human 
oonunnnity  withont  it.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  present  opinion  of 
the  citizens  of  the  British  Empire. 
So  far  as  onr  domestic  administra- 
tion is  concerned,  we  select,  indeed, 
some  conspicuous  person  to  act  at 
the  head  of  each  department ;  but 
we  usually  interpose  so  many  checks 
upon  his  activity  that  he  is  virtually 
powerless.  Had  he  the  strength  of 
a  steam  engine,  unless  he  had  Par- 
liament in  a  state  of  excitement  at 
his  back,  that  strength  would  be 
exhausted  in  friction,  and  would 
issue  in  acts  soft  as  the  touch  of  a 
three-year-old  child. 

Nor,  indeed,  would  it  seem  wise, 
according  to  the  principles  on  which 
Ministers  are  selected  for  their  seve- 
nl  posts,  to  trust  them  with  larger 
powers  than  they  possess.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,   indeed,   is  necessarily 
the  most  eminent  person  in  the  legal 
profession  who  can  be  found  among 
the  adherents  of  the  party  in  power ; 
but  all  the  remaining  seats  in  the  Ca- 
binet are  treated  simply  as  the  prizes 
of  the  Parliamentary  campaign,  and 
are  distributed,   not  only  without 
reference  to  the  special  acquaintance 
with  their  subjects  of  the  persons 
who  are  to  occupy  them,  but  with  a 
disregard  of  all  particular  qualiGca- 
tions  so  cynical  as  to  show  that  tho 
possession  of  fitness  for  the  work  is 
held  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
whatsoever.    In  the  House  of  Com- 
moDS  there  are  some  eminent  en- 


gineers, some  eminent  merchants 
and  bankers ;  but  an  engineer  is  not 
selected  for  the  Board  of  Works,  or  a 
banker  for  tho  Exchequer.  Cabinets 
are  not  composed  of  distinguished 
soldiers  or  sailors,  distinguished 
men  of  business,  or  men  of  science. 
When  a  Ministry  is  formed,  the 
selection  lies  between  peers  of  great 
territorial  influence,  for  whom  places 
must  be  found  as  the  price  of  their 
support  to  the  party,  and  politicians 
remarkable  for  readiness  of  speech, 
debating  power,  and  dexterity  in 
influencing  divisions.  The  object 
of  the  party  in  office  is  to  secure  its 
working  majority  in  the  Lower 
House ;  and  this  or  that  prominent 
person  has  to  be  provided  for — ^to 
be  appointed,  that  is,  to  the  head- 
ship of  some  important  department 
of  public  business,  though  he  may 
be  guiltless  of  the  faintest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  work  which  he  under- 
takes to  guide,  and  though  his 
claim  to  the  situation  be  merely 
some  Parliamentary  service  which 
it  is  necessary  to  reward,  or  the  pos- 
session of  debating  abilities  which 
it  may  be  dangerous  to  drive  into 
opposition. 

Pieced  together  as  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  are,  upon  such 
terms  as  these,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised afterwards  at  any  fresh  re- 
distribution of  seats  which  may 
take  place  in  them.  We  see  noble 
lords  and  right  honourable  gentle- 
men shifted  from  one  department  to 
another — a  Colonial  Minister  goes 
to  the  War  Office  or  the  Foreign 
Office,  an  Irish  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  either  as  if  these 
high  officials  had  been  trained  into 
omniscience  and  were  masters  of 
every  subject  which  could  be  en- 
trusted to  them,  or  as  if  they  were 
like  the  Tulchan  bishops  in  Scot- 
land, stuffed  figures,  intended  to  do 
nothing  but  draw  their  salaries  and 
impose  on  the  simplicity  of  fools, 
while  the  most  singular  part  of  the 
business  is  that  all  this  passes  as 
a    matter   of   course.     It    is    one 
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of  the  outcomes  of  the  most  per- 
fect constitution  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  we  are  so 
vnreasonable  as  to  expect  that 
pnblic  business  shall  be  conducted 
Baccessfullj  under  a  system  which 
would  bring  a  private  commercial 
eompany  to  immediate  ruin.  If 
Bh-  ^Uiam  Armstrong  requires  a 
manager  at  one  of  his  foundries 
at  Newcastle  he  does  not  pick  out 
a  man  who  knows  nothing  of 
mechanics ;  the  captain  of  a  Cu- 
xiarder  is  at  least  expected  to  under- 
stand navigation ;  but  a  noble  lord 
may  be  set  to  preside  over  the  War 
Office  who  at  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment did  not  know  the  difference 
between  a  brigade  and  a  company. 
In  a  few  months,  when  his  work  has 
become  less  entirely  strange  to  him, 
he  is  removed  perhaps  to  the  India 
Office  and  made  supreme  ruler  of 
our  Eastern  Empire.  How  India 
may  fare  under  his  administration 
BO  one  cares  to  ask  or  think :  so  long 
as  he  can  be  crammed  by  a  subordi- 
nate, and  skilfully  reply  to  incon- 
Tenient  questions  in  Parliament,  he 
answers  every  purpose  which  either 
his  chief  or  his  country  expects  of 
him.  ^/;'-i.»aj'i] 

The  consequence  of  this  method 
of  managing  public  business  is  pre- 
cisely what  might  be  expected  ;  and 
now  the  British  public,  which  looked 
upon  it  as  natural  and  reasonable,  is 
oddly  surprised  at  the  inevitable  re- 
sult. The  state  of  the  Army  is  at  pre- 
sent distracting  us.  We  spend  fifteen 
millions  annually  upon  it — more 
than  France  spent  under  the  Em- 
pire— a  great  deal  more  than  Prus- 
sia spends — and  the  result  is,  or  was 
a  short  time  ago,  a  mob  of  Militia 
and  Volunteers,  fifty  thousand  real- 
ly available  troops,  and  maUce  says, 
perhaps  with  some  exaggeration, 
six  batteries  of  field-guns.  What  else 
eould  we  expect  ?  The  Army  indeed 
is  distinguished  above  all  the  depart- 
ments by  the  singularity  of  its  man- 
agement. The  Army  has  two  chiefs 
— one,   Bolected   as    other  Cabinet 


Ministers,  a  civilian,    who  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  can  know  nothings 
of  his  duties ;  the  other — well,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  say  anything*  of 
the  other.     But  if  England  requires 
a  real   army  she    need    not  vote 
another    shilling,     but    she    must 
abolish  once  and  for  ever  all  leader* 
ships  of  incapable  or  gilded  phan- 
toms ;  she  must  look  for  the  ablest 
soldier  that  she  possesses,  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  his  profession. 
She  must  not  ask  him  if  he  can 
make  a  speech  in  Parliament ;  she 
should   rather  insist  that  he  and 
Parliament  should  be  held  as  far 
apart  as  possible ;  she  must  require 
only  that  he  understand  thoroughly 
in  all  its  parts  and  requirements 
the  business  of   war,    and,   being 
satisfied  on  that  point,  she   must 
give   him  authority  to   carry  out 
what  may  be  necessary  without  the 
liability  of  being  called  to  account 
on  every   detail    by    the   amateur 
critics  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
She  must  resolve,  or  she  must  allow 
him  to  resolve,  upon  an  organised 
method  which  has   been   thought 
out  in  all  its  parts,  and  when  de- 
cided  on  shall  be  strictly  adhered 
to — not  chopped  and  changed  from 
session    to    session    to    suit    the 
budget  of   the  Chancellor  of   the 
Exchequer,  or  catch  the  votes  or 
the  applause  of  the  million. 

There  would  then,  it  is  said,  be  no 
responsibility.  Bather,  responsibihfy 
would  then  for  the  first  time  come 
really  into  being ;  the  country  would 
know  the  person  to  whom  it  had 
distinctly  del^ated  its  powers,  and 
could  call  him  to  account  for  the  use 
which  he  had  made  of  them.  She 
would  not  displace  him  when  ha  was 
doing  his  work  effectively  because 
the  Prime  Minister  happened  to  be 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  some  irrelevant  question.  She 
had  appointed  him  to  his  post  to 
create  an  effective  Army.  If  he  had 
provided  the  Army ;  if  it  was  there 
in  adequate  numbers,  with  xii 
appointments  in  sound  condition^ 
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readj  to  take  the  field  at  home  or 
abroad  when  England  required  its 
senrices,  she  would  know  that  she 
had  the  right  man  in  the  place, 
andy  having  got  him,  would  keep 
him  there.  If  after  time  given 
there  was  still  no  Army,  but  only 
the  expenses  of  an  Army,  with 
notiiing  realised  bat  promises,  ima- 
ginations, and  expectations,  then 
she  wonld  pnt  him  away,  punish 
him  if  necessary  for  having  abused 
her  confidence,  at  any  rate  remove 
him  and  pnt  a  better  man  in  bis 
place. 

The  Army  jnst  now  is  our  most 
pressing     consideration;     but    the 
War  Office  is  cmly  one  department 
out  of  many  in  wbich  organisation 
and  authority  are  alike  imperatively 
demanded.     The  present  theory  of 
England's  duty  in  the  world  is  that 
we  should  attend  to  our  own  busi- 
ness, and   keep  out  of  our  neigh- 
hoars'  way  so  long  as  they  will  keep 
oat  of  ours.    And  the  notion  is  that 
we  are  a  people  eminently  qualified 
for  self-government — that  each  and 
lU  of  us  separately  and  collectively 
have  only  to  be  left  to  ourselves, 
and  ^e  result  wiU  be    universal 
harmony.     We    are    supposed    to 
hare  arrived  at  that  high  stage  of 
dTilisation   that  we  approach  the 
omdition  of  the  gregarious  animals, 
where  each  individual  of  the  com- 
munity falls  naturally  into  its  place 
snd  contributes  antomaticaUy    or 
instinctively  to  the  general  struo- 
tore  of  society.     Streams  of  omni- 
bn&es,  carts,  carnageSy  and  pedes- 
trians pass  to  and  fro  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  along  Holborn 
and   the    Strand,    meeting     each 
other,  evading  each  other,  passing 
one  another,   without  aid  of  the 
policeman,  yet  with  rare  collisions 
and  rarer  injury — unless,  perhaps, 
to  the  few  hundred  children,  old 
women,  and  decrepit  persons  who 
aie  annually  run  over  and  maimed 
or  killed.     Let  the  traffic  be  inter- 
Topted,  however    briefly,   and  the 
damming  back  of  tbat  enormous 


human  tide  would  be  as  if  a  bank 
were  thrown  across  the  Thames. 
But  there  is  no  confusion  and  no 
disorder;  everyone  goes  on  his 
way  quietly,  and  arrives  punctual 
as  clockwork  at  the  point  at  which 
he  is  aiming.  The  steamers  go  and 
come  through  the  crowded  Pool ; 
their  cargoes  are  loaded  or  un- 
loaded exact  to  the  hour  or  the 
minute ;  their  days  of  arrival  and 
days  of  departure  from  every  port 
in  the  world  are  laid  down  and 
observed  ^th  astonishing  precision. 
Our  affairs  seem  to  manage  thenb- 
selves,  if  only  they  are  not  inter- 
fered with ;  and  thus  the  notion 
has  risen  that  the  functions  of 
Government  are  zero,  that  it  can- 
meddlo  only  for  mischief.  Such  a 
Government  as  we  possess  at  pre- 
sent doubtless  acts  discreetly  in 
keeping  its  hands  off.  The  intrusion 
of  it  would  work  nothing  but  mis- 
chief;  but  if  the  details,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  management  of  the 
Cunard  line  are  looked  into,  there 
is  no  lack  of  authority — ^rather 
there  is  stringent  order  and  exact 
obedience,  and  when  supervision 
slackens  there  is  instant  failure  and 
confusion.  Much  indeed  we  are 
able  to  do  for  ourselves,  but  a  justor 
inference  from  our  capabilities  thai 
way  would  be  that  there  is  no 
people  upon  earth  who  value  orgam- 
sation  more  highly,  or  among  whom 
an  intelligent  Government,  in  that 
large  department  of  things  whidi 
will  not  manage  themselves,  could 
interfere  with  more  ease  or  with 
more  result. 

Even  if  we  were  all  honesty  great 
multitudes  of  human  beings  can- 
not congregate  together  without  in- 
tricacy of  relations  arising  which 
individuals  are  unable  to  cope  with, 
or  without  breeding  positive  mis- 
chiefs which  they  have  neither 
leisure  nor  power  to  remove.  Pri- 
vate persons  and  private  companies 
look  to  their  own  interests.  Cholera 
and  cattle  plague  start  up  suddenhr 
to  teach  us  that  the  commonwealoL 
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has  farther  interestB  of  its  own, 
wliich  if  neglected  bring  tmiversal 
min. 

But  to  leave  matters  of  this  kind, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  common 
honesiy.  The  thing  which  we  call 
self-government  is  driving  some 
of  us  into  considering  whether,  if 
life  is  not  to  become  unendurable, 
we  should  not  do  better  to  collect 
our  worldly  goods  together  and 
move  off  to  some  other  locality 
where  scoundrelism  has  a  less  easy 
time  of  it.  Past  mutinies  have  been 
against  tyrannical  governments ; 
but  another  and  more  respectable 
mutiny  may  break  out  one  day 
against  anarchy  and  no  government 
at  all.  Every  nation  secretes  its 
percentage  of  rascals,  and  the  plea 
on  which  authority  exists,  on  which 
it  levies  taxes  on  the  subject,  and  is 
itself  maintained  in  honour,  is  to 
hold  such  persons  in  some  kind  of 
check ;  jet  it  seems  now-a-dajs  as 
if  Government  was  unable  to  recog- 
nise the  rascal  unless  he  takes  the 
shape  of  a  cut-throat,  a  burglar,  or 
a  forger,  while  the  masters  of  the 
art  thrive  as  they  never  throve  be^ 
fore,  carry  about  unblemished  repu- 
tations, and,  instead  of  finding  their 
necks  in  the  halter  or  the  pilloiy, 
pile  up  enormous  fortunes,  make 
their  way  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  live  and  die  in  honour. 

We  Londoners  are  poisoned  in 
the  water  which  we  drink,  poi- 
soned in  the  gas  with  which  we 
light  our  houses,  we  are  poisoned 
in  our  bread,  poisoned  in  our 
milk  and  butter,  poisoned  in  our 
beer,  poisoned  in  the  remedies  for 
which,  when  these  horrible  com- 
pounds have  produced  their  conse- 
quences, we  in  our  simplicity  apply 
to  our  dmggists,  while  the  druggists 
are  in  turn  cheated  by  the  swindling 
rogues  that  supply  their  medicines. 
We  have  escaped,  some  of  us,  out 
of  the  hands  of  our  gpcocers,  for  in 
despair  we  have  set  up  establish- 
ments of  our  own.  The  grocers,  we 
perceive,  threaten  us  with  actions 


for  conspiring  to  defraud  them  of 
their  honest  gains.     There  was  a 
time  when  drunkenness  was  as  rare 
in  England  as  it  is  now  in  France 
or  Spain.     Eighty  millions  a  year 
are  now  spent  among  us  upon  wine 
and  spirits  and  malt  liquor,  five- 
sixths  of  it  perhaps  by  the  working* 
men  upon  stuff  ccJled  beer  and  gin. 
The  artisan  or  the  journeyman,  ex- 
hausted  by   the   gas-poisoned    air 
with  which  his  lungs  are  loaded, 
and  shrinking,  when  nis  day's  work 
is  over,  from  the  stifling  chamber 
which  is  all  that  society  can  afford 
as  lodging  for  him  and  his  family, 
turns  aside  as  he  goes  home  to  the 
pot-house  or  the  gin-palace.     His 
watered  beer  is  raised  to  double 
strength  again  by  nux  vomica  and 
coccuius  indicus,  and  salted  to  make 
his  thirst  insatiable.    His  gin  is  yet 
some  viler  mixture — a  minimum  of 
pure    spirit   seasoned   with    white 
vitriol   and  oil   of  dnnamon  and 
cayenne.     Drunk,  and  with  empty 
pockets,  he  staggers  home  at  last  to 
his  wife,  who  must  feed  and  clothe 
herself  and  him  and  his  miserable 
family  with  the  few  shillings  which 
she  can  rescue  out  of  his  weekly 
wages.    She  too  often  enough  grows 
desperate,   and  takes  to   drinking 
also.     The  result  is  that  half  the 
children  bom  in  England  die  before 
they  are  five  years  old.    The  death- 
rate    over    the   whole    country    is 
double  the  death-rate  in  Canada. 
And  a  Minister  of  State  rises  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  and  declares, 
amidst  general  cheering,  that  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  is 
supremely  satisfactory,  and  that  he 
holds  convincing  proof  of  it  in  the 
increasing  returns  from  the  excise. 

There  are  laws,  we  are  told,  by 
which  the  men  who  do  these  things 
can  be  punished.  Quid  leges  sine 
mortbus  proficlunt?  or,  rather.  What 
are  laws  good  for  without  a  public 
prosecutor  to  enforce  them  ?  What 
can  we  unfortunates  hope  for  when 
another  right  honourable  gentle- 
man,   whose    especial   business   it 
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iras  to  look  after  trade  and  com- 
meroe,  ooiild  speak  almost  com- 
pboently  of  adulteration  as  a  natu- 
nl  resnlt  of  competition  ?  The 
collectors  of  onr  gas  rates  and  water 
rates  langh  in  onr  faces  at  onr  feeble 
remonstrances.  The  companies  are 
bound  bj  their  charters  to  filter  the 
water  and  purify  the  gas.  The  col- 
lectors toll  us  it  pays  better  to  sup- 
ply us  with  the  present  article.  The 
shareholder  prefers  ten  and  twelve 
per  cent,  to  seven.  The  brewing 
interests,  the  publican  interests, 
the  moneyed  interests  generally, 
are  too  powerful  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  Minister  to  dare  to 
ofiend  them.  The  Ministers  in  gene- 
ral too  fidthfully  represent  the  body 
which  gives  them  iheiv  being. 

Or,  indeed,  the  fanlt  may  be  traced 
higher;  and,  when  we  see  the  true 
source  of  it,  we  may  well  sit  down  in 
despair.  Under  no  circumstances, 
perhaps,  could  there  be  anything 
but  misgovemment  when  the  su- 
preme authority,  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive, was  held  by  a  miscellaneous 
body  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  gen- 
tlemen. But  the  House  of  Commons 
at  present  is  a  club,  to  which  money 
is  the  sure  and  almost  the  only 
passport :  the  wolves  are  made  the 
watchdogs  of  the  sheep  ;  and  the 
sheep  are  so  fond  of  being  devoured, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  constituency 
in  England  which,  if  offered  a  choice 
between  St.  Paul  and  Dives,  would 
not  return  Dives  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  The  voters  may 
themselves  be  poor;  they  may  know 
that  they  can  never  be  anything 
except  poor;  but  the  rich  man 
embodies  the  qualities  which  they 
honoor  at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts.  Gbeat  wealth  is  regarded 
with  the  self-surrendering  and  dis- 
interested devotion  which  used  to 
be  felt  for  God  Almighty. 

But  Parliament,  however  careful 
to  tie  the  hands  of  ministers  who 
might  interfere  with  matters  in- 
conveniently at  home,  is  less  un- 
oonfiding   or    more    indifferent    in 


concerns  which  do  not  immediately 
affect  the  personal  interests  of  its 
members.  The  selections  for  every 
department  are  equally  independent 
of  considerations  of  specific  quali- 
fications. But  the  range  of  action 
which  is  permitted  either  for  good 
or  evil  varies  considerably  and 
momentously.  The  Home  Office  is 
practically  powerless.  The  Minis- 
ter for  India,  if  he  chooses,  may  be 
almost  as  absolnte  as  the  Mogul 
whom  he  succeeds.  The  House  of 
Commons,  when  the  dominions  of 
the  Company  were  transferred  to  the 
Crown,  became  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Eastern  Empire.  It  received 
two  hundred  millions  of  human 
beings  as  its  subjects,  with  fifty 
millions  of  revenue ;  yet  a  debate 
on  the  game  laws  creates  ten  times 
more  excitement  at  St.  Stephen's 
than  the  discussion  of  the  most 
momentous  question  connected  with 
India.  When  an  Indian  matter  is 
brought  forward  the  House  subsides 
at  once  into  apathy,  and  would 
endure  perhaps  with  more  fortitude 
to  hear  that  we  had  abandoned  our 
entire  Eastern  possessions  than 
that  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  suppress  Tattersall's  or  abolish 
the  Derby.  Thus  as  to  India  the 
Minister  is  secure  from  interference ; 
and  if  the  result  were  only  that  the 
fittest  person  who  could  be  found 
was  sent  to  Calcutta,  and  left  free  to 
act  by  his  own  and  his  Council's 
judgment,  the  indifference  of  Par- 
liament would  be  the  surest  guaran- 
tee for  good  administration.  The 
Government  of  a  conglomeration  of 
nations  of  various  creeds,  races,  and 
temperaments,  agreeing  only  in  a 
fundamental  difference  of  character 
and  habit  of  thought  from  Euro- 
peans, can  be  conducted  only  with 
the  slightest  hope  of  success  by  men 
who  have  had  experience  of  the 
Asiatic  temperament,  and  who  are 
on  the  spot  to  decide  at  any  moment 
upon  measures  which  may  be  imme- 
diately necessary.  Yet  over  the 
head  of   the  Viceroy  and  Council 
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it  has  been  thongbt  a  wise  and 
intelligent  thing  to  place  a  minister 
at  home — a  noble  lord  or  right 
hononrable  gentleman,  who  three 
months  ago  may  have  been  in  the 
Privy  Council,  and  two  months  hence 
may  be  at  the  Post  Office — whose 
nnacqnaintance  with  the  duties  of 
either  of  these  offices  may  only  be 
equalled  by  his  self-confidence, 
and  who  is  left  practically  to  him- 
self to  do  whatever  he  pleases.  The 
Electric  Telegraph  it  was  said  a 
few  years  since  would  make  us  safe 
in  India.  Any  threatening  danger 
would  be  instantaneously  known, 
and  the  army  could  be  instan- 
tan eously  rei n forced .  On  the  o t h er 
side  it  is  no  less  true  that  if  we  lose 
India  the  electric  telegraph  will  lose 
it  for  us. 

A  CabinctMinisterisat present  the 
representative  of  some  temporarily 
prevailing  form  of  public  opinion — 
opinion  formed  in  England,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  the  hour, 
formed    lightly    and    hastily,    not 
on  fundamental  and  circumstantial 
acquaintance  with  the   facts,    but 
under  the  influence    of  the   theo- 
ries   or    emotions    which     happen 
for  the  moment  to  be  fashionable. 
Himself  the    creature  of  opinion, 
he    becomes   the    exponent  of   it 
in  act.      He   is   doubtless   clever. 
Talent  of  some  kind  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed in  any  roan  who  has  made 
bis    way  into  the   first    rank     of 
English  statesmen.     He  believes  in 
the  system  out  of  which  be   has 
sprung;   he  acts  boldly  and   con- 
fidently in  the  spirit  with  which  he 
personally  sympathises;  and  thus 
the  instructed  insight  of  the  Indian 
Government  is  liable  to  be  over- 
ruled in  details  at  every  moment  by 
a    statesman  ten   thousand    miles 
off,  to  whom  India  was  bat  lately 
a  name,   and  their   public   policy 
controlled  by  the  half-informed  or 
entirely  ignorant  crudity  of  our  do- 
mestic popular  sentiment.     At  pre- 
sent in    our  enthusiasm   for  self- 
gOTemment  we  imagine  that  oar 


Eastern  subjects  are  by-and-by  to 
learn  to  govern  themselves  as  we 
do.  We  are  their  trustees  while 
they  are  in  their  political  infancy. 
Our  duty  is  to  train  them  in  our 
own  image,  that  when  they  are  fi^ 
to  receive  their  inheritance  w& 
may  pass  it  over  into  their  owrk 
hands.  The  Asiatic,  we  are  persis- 
tently told,  is  the  inferior  of  the 
European  only  in  the  disadvan- 
tages with  which  he  has  been  sur- 
rounded. If  he  be  educated,  edu- 
cated as  we  are  educated,  lifted 
gradually  into  freedom,  with  his 
rights  and  his  powers  enlarged 
as  he  shows  himself  capable  of 
their  exercise,  we  shall  elevate  him 
into  an  equality  with  ourselves, 
and  our  own  mission  will  be  ended. 
The  secret  of  superiority  being- 
intellectual  cultivation,  we  must 
teach  him  in  schools  like  our  own :  as 
he  shows  proficiency,  we  must  open 
out  the  avenues  of  power  to  him — 
admit  him  to  the  privileges  and 
authority  of  our  own  civil  servants. 
The  competitive  examination  sys- 
tem is  the  idol  of  modern  progress. 
We  believe  ourselves  to  have  found 
it  the  most  perfect  method  of  sifting 
out  our  own  best  men.  The  ex- 
periment, it  is  true,  has  been  tried 
among  Asiatics  in  China  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  has  produced 
the  weakest  and  most  corrupt 
government  which  the  workl  has 
ever  seen.     But 

Better  fifty  yean  of  Europe  than  a  cycl« 
of  Cathay — 

better  the  doubtful  and  iucampUsitm 
experiences  of  one  generation  ai 
home  than  the  broad  results  painted 
upon  history.  What  is  good  or 
determined  to  be  good  among  xmr* 
selves  must  be  good  universally ;  and 
therefore,  not  only  has  popular 
opinion,  expressing  itself  through 
the  India  Office,  decided  tliat  the 
Hindoos  shall  be  admitted  to  share 
in  the  government  of  oar  Eastern 
Empire,  but  they  shall  be  admitted 
by  the  road  of  competitive  examina- 
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tion.  The  introdnction  of  them,  it 
is  held,  will  be  a  guarantee  of  the 
excellence  of  our  intentions — will 
strengthen  oar  present  tennre,  and 
facilitate  the  transfer  when  the  honr 
for  its  accomplishment  shall  hare 
strnck.  We  dream  that  we  can  teach 
Asiatics  to  appreciate  constitu- 
tional liberty,  and  snbmit  hereafter 
willingly  to  their  intellectual  fel- 
low-countrymen whom  we  are  edu- 
cating to  be  their  future  masters. 

Those  who    have   formed  their 
opinions  on  the   spot,  and  not  in 
England,  tell  us  that  the  cultivated 
Bengalees,  who  beat  our  own  stu- 
dents   in   metaphysics  and  philo- 
sophy and  mathematics,  would  have 
as  much  chance  of  governing  India, 
if  the  arm  that  supports  them  were 
withdrawn,  as   a  handful  of  tame 
sheep   of    ruling    quietly  over    a 
nation  of   lions.     A    single    8ikh 
horseman  would  drive  a  thousand 
of  them  with  the  butt  end  of  his 
lance  from  one  end  of  the  Penin- 
sula to  the  other.     Native  officials 
selected   by   competition,    as    they 
can  hope  for  no  future  when  we  are 
gone,  so  add  nothing  to  our  stability 
while  we  remain,  but  are  one  more 
snperaddedsource  of  weakness.  The 
warlike   races  of  India   may  hate 
Englishmen,   but    cannot    despise 
them,  for  in  their  own  arts  we  are 
stronger  than  they.     These   weak 
heings,  with  the  heads  of  professors 
and  the  hearts  of  hares,  they  both 
despise    and    hate,    and    hate    us 
with    increased    intensity  for  im- 
posing  on   them  the  authority  of 
wretches    whom    they  disdain   as 
slaves.     Yet    it    may  easily  be — 
rumour  says,  we  hope  untruly,  that 
the   system    is    already  begun — ^it 
n?ay   easily   be    that    the    Indian 
Minister,  with  his  sails  blown  full 
by  English  vapour,  not  only  may 
persist  in   admitting  these  people 
to  high  offices  of  state  by  the  ex- 
Amination    method,  but  may  lend 
them  additional  and  peculiar  facili- 
ties for  diatancing  competitors  from 
home. 


Our  Indian  Empire  was  won  by 
the  sword,  and  by  the  sword  it 
must  be  held  ;  and  to  suppose  that 
we  can  ever  abandon  it  except  in 
defeat  and  disgrace  is  to  surrender 
ourselves  wilfully  to  the  wildest  illu- 
sion. Dilettante  politicians,  armed 
with  an  authority  which  they  ought 
never  to  have  poHsessed,  meddling 
with  matters  which  the  modesty  of 
true  intelligence  would  have  for- 
bidden them  to  touch,  may  tie  the 
hands  of  the  true  rulers  of  that 
empire— ^may  be  carrying  out  their 
*  ideas  *  to  the  last  consequence, 
overweight  our  strength,  make  our 
tenure  impossible,  and  compel  ns 
to  leave  the  Peninsula  to  the  Mus- 
sulmans. If  we  keep  it,  we  shall 
keep  it  by  sweeping  our  brains 
clear  of  dreams — by  giving  power 
to  those  only  who  know  how  to 
command,  and  returning  to  the 
plain  principles  which  won  the 
empire  that  we  are  now  making 
the  plaything  of  amateurs. 

*  You  English,'  said  General 
Jacob,  one  of  the  ablest  officers 
that  the  Indian  service  ever  pro- 
duced, *  you  English  imagine  that 
liberty  means  the  same  thing  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  that  all 
mankind  equally  desire  it.  You 
could  not  make  a  greater  mistake^ 
Liberty  with  you  means  that  you 
have  a  right  U>  govern  yourselves, 
and  that  it  is  tyranny  to  govern 
you.  Liberty  with  an  Asiatic  means 
that  he  has  a  right  to  be  governed, 
and  that  to  make  him  govern  him- 
self is  tyranny.  If  the  people  of 
India  were  your  equals,  you  would 
not  be  here — your  mission  is  to 
govern  them ;  and  you  must  govern 
them  well,  or  they  will  cut  your 
throats.' 

Cartloads  of  sonorous  despatches 
from  the  India  Office  contain  less 
wisdom  than  this  single  sentence, 
which  is  indeed  the  summing  up 
and  epitome  of  our  relations  with  our 
splendid  dependency.  For  the  pre- 
sent the  Right  Honourable  gentle- 
men will  have  their  way  ;  and  when 
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another  catastrophe  comes — as  come 
it  will — ^we  shall  call  in  our  Jacobs 
to  recover  us,  and  then  begin  again 
on  the  same  road. 

Stripped  of  its  verbiage,  ancl  the 
fine-sounding  phrases  by  which  its 
true  intention  is  concealed  from 
us,  the  real  meaning  of  the  cant 
about  self-government  is  that  our 
modern  administrators  are  partly 
conscious  of  their  own  inability 
to  rule,  and  partly  weary  of  the 
effort.  They  will  not  acknowledge 
their  own  weakness.  The  descend- 
ants of  a  once  imperial  race  have 
accepted  and  taken  to  their  hearts 
the  economist's  theory  that  every 
man's  first  duty  is  to  attend  to  his 
own  affairs — follow,  in  other  words, 
his  own  pleasure.  Philosophical 
platitudes  are  made  an  excuse  for 
apathy.  A  few  fine  phrases  in  which 
no  one  really  believes  are  admitted 
as  if  they  were  laws  of  nature,  and 
we  drift  on  under  a  self-made  des- 
tiny through  imbecility  into  anarchy 
and  collapse. 

The  same  helplessness,* disguised 
behind  the  same  mask  of  pretending 
sagacity,  discloses  itself  in  the  pre- 
sent Colonial  policy.  Several  articles 
have  appeared  lately  in  this  Maga- 
zine upon  the  so-called  Colonial 
Question.  If  we  return  to  it  again, 
it  is  because  the  Colonies  are  in- 
finitely more  important  to  us  than 
even  India — it  is  because  the  entire 
future  of  the  English  Empire  de- 
pends on  our  wisely  availing  our- 
selves of  the  opportunities  which 
those  dependencies  offer  to  us. 
When  we  consider  the  increasing 
populousness  of  other  nations,  their 
imperial  energy,  and  their  vast  poli- 
tical development;  when  we  con- 
trast the  enormous  area  of  territory 
which  belong^  to  Russia,  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  Germany,  with 
the  puny  dimensions  of  our  own  old 
island  home,  prejudice  itself  cannot 
hide  from  us  that  our  place  as  a  first- 
rate  Power  is  gone  among  such  rivals 
unless  we  can  identify  the  Colonies 
with  ourselves,   and   multiply  the 


English  soil  by  spreading  the  Eng- 
lish  race  over  thom.      Oar  fathers, 
looking  do^^  into  comings   times, 
proud  of  their  country  and  jealous 
for  its  greatness,  secured    at   the 
cannon's  mouth  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface  to  the  Eng- 
lish flag.     They  bequeathed  to  us 
an  inheritance  so  magnificent  that 
imagination  itself  cannot   measure 
the  vastness  of  its  capabilities.  Let 
the  Canadian  Dominion,    let   Aus- 
tralia, the  Cape,  and  New  Zealand 
be  occupied  by  subjects  of  the  British 
Crown ;  be  consolidated  by  a  com- 
mon cord  of  patriotism,  equal  mem- 
bers all  of  themof  a  splendid  Empire 
and  alike  interested  in  its  grandeur, 
and  the  fortunes  of  England  may 
still  be  in  their   infancy,    and    a 
second  era  of  gloiy  and    power  be 
dawning  upon  us,  to  which  our  past 
history  may  be  but  the  faint  and 
insignificant  prelude.     The  yet  un- 
exhausted vigour  of  our  people,  with 
boundless  room  in  which  to  expand, 
will    reproduce    the    old     English 
character    and    the    old     English 
strength  over  an  area  of  a  hundred 
Britains.     The    United    States    of 
America  themselves  do  not  possess 
a  more  brilliant  prospect.     It  is  no 
less  certain  that  if  we  cannot  rise  to 
the  height  of  the  occasion,  the  days 
of  our  greatness  are  numbered.  We 
must  decline  in  relative  strength, 
decline  in  purpose  and  aim,  and  in 
the  moral  temperament  which  only 
the  consciousness  of  a  high  purpose 
confers. 

And  yet,  notoriously,  the  perina- 
nence  of  our  union  with  the  Colonies 
is  regarded  with  indifierence  by 
our  leading  politicians.  They  re- 
fuse, all  of  them,  to  look  beyond 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  mo- 
ment. They  are  contented  to  leave 
the  next  generation  to  solve  their 
own  problems,  and  sink  or  swim 
as  their  skill  or  luck  may  order, 
provided  only  they  can  themselves 
maintain  their  own  supremacv  from 
year  to  year  by  humouring  the  so- 
called  interests  of   the  capitalists 
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and  manufactarerH.  The  conditions 
of  the  sitiiation  are  so  plain  that 
the  most  wilfhl  perversity  cannot 
refiise  to  see  them,  yet  there  is  no 
longer  statesmanship  or  courage 
among-  us  to  encounter  and  frown 
down  the  hostility  of  paltry  selfish- 
ness. The  men  of  money  are  afraid 
that  a  closer  connection  with  the 
Colonies  will  affect  the  labour  mar- 
ket and  raise  wages.  The  econo- 
mist, whose  farthest  horizon  of 
vision  is  the  next  budget,  sees  that 
the  Colonies  cost  ns  at  present  a  few 
hundred  thousands  of  pounds  aunu- 
aDy,  and  withont  caring  to  think 
what  they  bring  in,  cries  out  that 
thej  are  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers. 
The  working  classes  hare  fastened 
their  imagination  on  the  division  of 
the  land  at  home,  and  regard  an  invi- 
tation to  remoTe  elsewhere  as  a  snare 
to  lead  off  their  attention.  The  land- 
owner, contemptuously  indifferent 
to  the  danger,  sees  that  the  thicker 
England  is  peopled  the  more  his 
estates  increase  in  value ;  and  thus 
the  interests  of  the  empire  are  for 
the  present  thrust  aside. 

The  working  man  will  wake  from 
his  dream.  He  will  discover  at  last 
that  a  hundredacresin  Canada  would 
he  better  for  him  than  five  at  home, 
even  if  he  conld  succeed  in  getting 
these.  Nor  -will  he  be  contented  to 
swelter  on  upon  intermittent  wages 
in  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  our 
huge  and  hideous  towns.  Hard 
times  will  come  again.  The  best 
and  manliest  of  our  artisans  will 
then  turn  their  backs  u^on  us  as 
the  Irish  have  done,  and  the  ques- 
tion will  then  be  whether  we  shall 
have  soil  left  to  offer  them  over 
which  our  flag  is  flying,  or  whether 
they  will  not  rather  be  casting  in 
their  lot  with  young  and  vigorous 
nations  whom  we  shall  have  forced 
away,  from  the  unworthiest  of  mo- 
tives, into  an  independence  which 
they  did  not  desire. 

Tbeadministrationof  the  Colonies 
has  fallen  very  unfortunately  into 
the  hands  of  the   aristocracy—of 


the  class  of  persons  most  unfitted  by 
association  and  temperament  to  deal 
with  them  successfully.  The  colo- 
nists arc  men  seeking  their  own 
fortunes,  proud,  self-dependent,  and 
unaffected  by  the  traditional  reve- 
rence for  rank  by  which  the  greatest 
levellers  among  us  are  irresis- 
tibly influenced  at  home.  They 
are  jealous  of  their  liberties,  con- 
scious of  their  growing  strength,  in 
want  of  nothing  which  could  induce 
them  to  meet  uiese  high  persons  on 
terms  of  compromise.  While  they 
would  bear  it,  the  Colonies  were 
used  as  sewers  to  drain  off  our 
refuse  population ;  when  they  de- 
clined to  receive  our  burglars  and 
paupers,  they  still  gave  opportuni- 
ties of  patronage.  Cadets  of  noble 
families,  or  men  who  had  laid  their 
*  party'  under  obligations,  were 
quartered  on  the  colonial  revenues, 
or  received  grants  from  colonial 
lands.  When  this  resource  dried 
up  also,  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies 
became  tired  of  his  thankless  office. 
Unable  to  rise  to  an  Imperial  con- 
ception of  their  duties,  the  noble 
lords  saw  no  reason  for  extending 
to  the  colonists  a  share  in  the 
honours  and  prerogatives  of  the 
mother  country.  If  they  were  in- 
corporated in  the  Empire,  the  demo- 
cratic element  would  receive  an 
increase  dangerous  to  their  own 
privileges ;  and  thus  the  economist's 
theory  was  accepted  as  a  welcome 
expedient.  The  Colonies  were  to 
be  left  to  themselves  to  bear  their 
own  expenses,  and  if  they  pleased 
it  to  assert  their  independence.  No 
anxiety  was  felt  for  a  connection 
which  was  no  longer  to  be  utilised 
to  provide  for  friends  and  depend- 
ants. 

That  separation  is  or  has  been  the 
drift  of  the  colonial  -policy  of  the 
present  Ministers  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  argue.  The  universal 
impression  which  they  have  created 
throughout  the  Empire  outweighs 
their  own  feebly  uttered  and  stam- 
mering denials.    Had  they  been  sin- 
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cere  in  these  denials,  tbey  would 
have  made  baste  to  clear  tbemselvcs 
-of    snspicion    by    an    unequivocal 
declaration  of  their  real  purpose ; 
and  we  take  leave  to  say  that  a 
policy  tending  to  produce  conse- 
quences so  momentous  ought  not  to 
have  been  introduced  by  a    side 
wind.     Lord    Granville    and    Idr. 
Gladstone  were  no  doubt  conGdent 
that  the  course  which  they  were 
pursuing  was  a  wise  one,  but  they 
ought  to    have  remembered  that 
these  separatist  o[Hnions  are  of  re- 
cent growth,  lately  adopted  even  by 
themselves,  and  diametrically  con- 
trary to  the  views  held  by  the  men 
who  were  the  founders  and  builders 
up  of  England's  political  greatness. 
A  false  step  taken  in  such  a  matter 
cannot   be  recalled;  our  Colonies 
once  gone  are  gone  for  ever ;  and 
therefore,  before  tbey  acted  even  in 
the   shghtest  degree   on  the  new 
conclusions  at  which  they  had  ar- 
rived, they  were  bound  to  consult 
the  country  without  evasion  or  re- 
servation .     The  disintegration  of  an 
empire,    the  reduction  of  Britain 
to  the  ancient  limits  of  her  own 
island  shores,  is  at  least  a  matter 
of   as   much     consequence     as     a 
Reform    Bill    or    the    dissolution 
of  the  Irish  Church.     The  people 
have  not  been  treated  fairly.     They 
have     been     told     that    there    is 
no  question   of  separation   at   all ; 
that  a  better  mode  of  raaDa^ement 
has  merely  been  substituted  for  a 
worse;  that  the  Colonies  are  wealthy 
enough  to  bear  their  own  expenses ; 
and,  as  they  choose  to  lay  duties 
on  English  goods,  the  English  tax- 
payer is  not  to  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute to   their  defence.     This   is 
not  an  honest  statement,  cither  of 
the  case  in  itself,  or  of  the  purpose 
of  our  late  Colonial  policy.   What- 
ever Ministers  may  think  now,  it  is 
certain  that  they  did  contemplate, 
and  did  most  ardently  desire,  that 
at  least  Canada  should  declare  her- 
self independent.     Young  commu- 
nities  have  heavy  expenses  thrown 


upon  them  in  making  roads  and 
railroads  and  canals  to  open  up 
their  countries  for  us  as  well  as 
for  themselves.  They  cannot  raise 
a  revenue  except  by  customs  du- 
ties ;  and,  as  they  direct  their 
whole  trade  to  the  mother  country, 
they  no  doubt  cannot  help  laying 
taxes  upon  English  produce.  Bat, 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the 
colonists  are  the  largest  consumers 
of  our  manufactures  in  the  world. 
Successful  settlers  come  home  to  re- 
side in  England,bringing  a  stream  of 
wealth  with  them  broader  and  deeper 
far  than  the  trifling  sum  which  Eng- 
land has  been  called  on  to  spend. 
The  outlay  of  the  mother  country  on 
the  least  advanced  of  her  Colonies  is 
but  like  the  sinking  capital  upon 
an  estaie  in  drains  and  fences. 
Canada  and  Australia,  which  have 
long  ceased  to  cost  us  anything, 
fifty  years  hence— or  twenty  years 
hence — ^will  be  helping  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Empire,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
continue  a  part  of  it. 

Busy  about  their  own  concerns, 
the  English  people  are  at  present 
indifferent.  They  take  their  states- 
men at  their  word,  and  refuse  to 
believe  that  they  mean  mischief. 
Let  the  ripe  fruit  fall,  let  a  single 
colony  '  cut  the  painter,'  and,  if  we 
know  anything  of  the  temper  of  our 
countrymen,  a  storm  wUl  rise  from 
which  those  who  have  provoked  the 
catastrophe  may  well  call  on  the 
mountains  to  cover  them. 

We  look  to  the  Colonies  as  the 
immediate  refuge  for  millions  of 
our  countrymen,  as  offering  at  once 
a  complete  and  the  only  solution 
for  our  social  difficulties,  and  as 
giving  us  an  opportunity  of  re- 
covering the  esteem  of  the  world, 
which  we  are  so  uneasy  under 
the  conception  of  having  lost. 
We  believe  that  our  power  is  de- 
spised ;  and,  though  we  hate  war, 
we  almost  bring  ourselves  to  wish 
for  it  that  we  may  redeem  our  repu- 
tation.    It  is  well  that  we  should 
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be  prafHured  for  all  posrafailities.  We 
spend  fifteen  millionii  a  year  on  onr 
Army,  and  we  have  a  right  to  insist 
that  some  sort  of  an  arm  j  shall  be 
foiifaooming.     If  other  nations  in- 
terfere with  ns  while  we  aro  about 
our  legitimate  business,  we  must  so 
bear  ourselves  in  the  quarrel  that 
they  shall  beware  of  meddling  with 
us  for  the  future.    But  if  we  wish  to 
win  back  thcdr  respect  by  making  war 
ourselves,  there  is  a  camipaign  which 
we  might  open  like  no  other —  a  cam- 
paign against  administratiye  incapa- 
city, against  swindling  and  cheating, 
against  dronkezuiesB  and  nndean- 
ness,  against    hunger  and  squalor 
and  misery ;   against  the  inhuman 
vices  which  are  bred  as  in  a  hotbed 
in  oar  gigantic  cities,  against  the 
Tmiveisal    root    of    tiie    disorders 
which  are  preying  upon    us,   the 
aU-pervading,  all-devouring  love  of 
iBoney.      We    desire    wealth    and 
honour  and  long  life ;  if  we  desire  to 
do  our  duty  first,  we  shall  have  them ; 
*all  these  things  shall  be  added  to 
as.'     If  we    desire    these    things 
themselves  first,  we  shall  find  igno- 
miny for  honour,  for  long  hfe  all- 
pervading  misery,  and  along  with 
the  riches  a  curse  which  shall  render 
tbem  for  ever  nnprofitable  to  us. 
The  business  of  Government,  truly 
enough,  is  to  wat^sh  orer  the  na- 
tion's '  wealth ; '  but  not  wealth  in 
the  modern  meaning,  which  in  it- 
self betrays  how  far  we  have  tra- 
velled on  the  down-hill  road ;  rather 
the    well-being,    the    bodily    and 
moral    health    of   the    people     of 
which     the    nation    is     composed. 
Admit  tliia  (not  in  words;   every 
pohtician,     from     Mr.     Gladstone 
downwards,  will  repeat  it  in  words 
as  glibly  as  a  school -girl  repeats 
her  catechism),    acc^t  it  as   the 
first  principle  of  action,  and  the 
plagues  which   are   consuming  us 
vill  melt  away  of  themselves.     It 
will  no  longer  be  found  impossible 
to  make  war  on  drunkenness  for  foar 
of  offending  the  brewing  interest, 
or  swindong  for  fear  of  diminishing 


the  profits  of  trade.  We  shall  hear 
no  more  of  impossibilities,  for  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  noble  object  nothing 
is  impossible.  Wo  shall  cease  to 
watch  our  export  and  import  list 
with  a  feverish  anxiety,  or  exult 
over  an  increase  of  population  as 
increasing  our  means  of  multi- 
plying cheap  manufactures.  We 
shall  rather  labour  to  prevent 
this  enormous  festering  crowd  from 
growing  upon  our  hands.  We  shall 
s&ok  to  provide  for  further  additions 
to  our  numbers  in  countries  where 
a  happier  and  purer  Hfe  may  be 
possible  for  them. 

Political  economy,  we  are  told, 
forbids  it.  When  the  Irish  land- 
lords woke,  under  the  teaching 
of  the  famine,  to  a  consciousness 
thiat  they  had  allowed  Ireland  to 
become  overpeopled,  political  eco- 
nomy did  not  forbid  them  to  give 
free  passages  to  America  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  starving 
poor.  We,  too,  in  mere  greed  of 
gain,  have  permitted  England  to 
become  overpeopled:  is  it  an  in- 
justice to  ask  that  out  of  the  huge 
piles  of  money  which  cheap  labour 
has  heaped  up  for  us,  a  small  frac- 
tion shall  be  taken  to  save  the 
families  of  those  who  have  toiled  for 
us  from  being  swamped  in  wretched- 
ness ?  Mr.  Fawcett  exclaims  that 
if  we  open  an  easy  road  to  the 
Colonies  our  best  workmen  will 
leave  us.  Let  us  hope,  rather,  that 
by  relieving  the  ever-growing  pres- 
sure we  may  make  England  more 
endurable  to  them.  But  if  it  be  so, 
why  should  we  wish  them  to  stay  ? 
Let  the  Colonies  remain  attached 
to  us,  and  wherever  our  people 
thrive  best  they  will  conduce 
most  to  the  strength  of  the  Empire, 
of  which  they  will  continue  as  much 
subjects  as  before.  If  our  manu- 
&cturing  towns  were  shrunk  to 
half  their  present  size,  if  the 
floating  tide  of  humanity  which 
surges  and  ed<lies  round  the  London 
suburbs  were  all  gone,  if  the  millions 
of  English  and  Scotch  men  and  wo- 
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men  who  are  wasting  their  constitu- 
tions and  wearing  out  their  souls  in 
factories  and  coal  mines  were  grow- 
ing com  and  rearing  cattle  in 
Canada  and  New  Zealand,  the  red 
colour  would  come  back  to  their 
cheeks,  their  shrunken  sinews  would 
fill  out  again,  their  children,  now  a 
drag  upon  their  hands,  would  be 
elements  of  wealth  and  strength, 
while  hero  at  home  the  sun  would 
shine  again,  and  wages  would  rise 
to  the  colonial  level,  and  land  would 
divide  of  itself,  and  we  should 
have  room  to  move  and  breathe. 
The  manufacturers  would  reap 
lighter  profits ;  the  landowners 
would  find  their  incomes  shrink  to 
the  level  which  satisfied  their  grand- 
fathers ;  the  evil  sisters  luxury 
and  poverty  would  move  ofi*  hand 
in  hand ;  but  the  health  and 
worth  of  the  English  nation  would 
be  increased  a  million  fold. 

I  speak  of  what  cannot  be — cannot 
be  at  least  till  in  many  a  long  year  of 
painful  discipline  we  have  unlearnt 
the  most  cherished  lessons  of  modem 
politics.  One  thing,  however,  is  pos- 
sible, and  ought  immediately  to  be 
done.  The  Colonies  will  not  take  our 
paupers ;  and  as  we  make  our  beds,  we 
must  lie  in  them ;  but  we  canprevent 
pauperism  from  growing  heavier  up- 
on our  hands.  If  we  send  out  able- 
bodied  men  with  their  families  to 
settle  upon  land,  we  must  support 
them  also  till  their  first  crops  are 
grown.  If  we  advance  money  for 
other  people's  benefit,  we  expect  to 
be  repaid,  and  cannot  see  our  way 
to  obtaining  security  for  it.  But 
there  is  not  the  same  di£Giculty  in 
providing  for  the  young.  When 
Mr.  Forster's  Education  Bill  is  fairly 
in  work,  in  one  shape  and  another 
we  shall  have  more  than  a  million 
boys  and  girls  at  school  in  these 
islands,  of  whom  at  least  a  fourth 
will  be  adrift  when  their  teaching 
is  over,  with  no  definite  outlook. 
Let  the  State  for  once  resume  its 
old  character,  and  constitute  itself 
the  constable  of  these  helpless  ones. 


When  the  grammatical  part  of  their 
teaching  is  over,  let  them  have  a 
year  or  two  of  indusiaial  instruc- 
tion, and  under  an  understanding 
with  the  colonial  authorities  let 
them  be  drafted  ofiT  where  their 
services  are  most  in  demand.  The 
settlers  would  be  delighted  to 
receive  and  clothe  and  feed  them 
on  the  conditions  of  the  old  appren- 
ticeship. If  the  apprentice  system 
is  out  of  favour,  some  other  system 
can  be  easily  invented.  Welcome 
in  some  shape  they  are  certain  to  be. 
A  continued  stream  of  young,  well- 
taught,  unspoilt  English  natures 
would  be  the  most  precious  gifi; 
which  the  Colonies  could  receive 
from  us. 

If  the  Colonial  Office  has  no  an- 
swer but  the  old  'impossible,'  a  word 
which  sounds  in  our  ears  like  the 
despairing  wash  of  the  waters  of 
Leuie,  then,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  and  humanity,  let  the 
Colonial  Oflioe  be  dissolved.     Let 
the  noble  lord  or  honourable  gen- 
tleman for  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
find  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  be  pro- 
vided with  some  titular  position  to 
which  that  honour  may  be  techni- 
cally attached.     Let  us  have  minis- 
ters m  paHibtis^  with  no  department 
to  paralyse  or  mismanage.     And  for 
the  administration  of  the  Colonies, 
and  the  readjustment  of  England's 
relation   with  them,   let   there  be 
some  Council  established  where  the 
Colonies    as    well  as  the    mother 
country  shall    be    represented,  in 
whose  eyes  the  interests  of  the  Em- 
pire will  be  of  more   consequence 
than  the  supremacy  of  party. 

It  is  not  our  supposed  unreadi- 
ness to  fight  which  has  lowered,  and 
is  still  lowering,  England's  reputa- 
tion. We  have  not  allowed  any 
occasion  to  pass  by  when  our  honour 
or  our  interest  distinctly  called  us 
to  arms — we  are  disesteemed  be- 
cause, as  a  nation,  we  no  longer 
seem  to  live  for  any  high  and  honour- 
able purpose.  Communities  as  well 
as  private  persons  always  set  before 
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themselves   cousoiouslj  or  nnoon- 
sdoBsly  some  supreme  aim  towards 
which  their  energies  are  bent.  Mili- 
tuj  power,  extension  of  territoiy, 
political  Tudtyj  dynastic  aggrandise- 
ment, or  the  maintenance  of  some 
particalar  religions  creed,  have  been 
4t  various  times  the  all-absorbing 
objects  on  which  the  minds  of  great 
nations  have  been  bent;    and  as 
none  of  these   has  been  entirely 
good,  so  none   has   been  entirely 
discreditable.     The  noblest  object, 
which  all  honour  and  few  pursue,  is 
the  well-being  of  the  people  ;    the 
wont  and  meanest  is  that  to  which 
we  in  England  are  supposed  to  have 
<ieToted  ourselves — the  mere  aggre- 
gation of  enormous  heaps  of  money, 
while  we  are  careless  what  becomes 
of  the  *  hands,'  as  we  call  thpm,  by 
which  all  the  money  is  created. 

We  have  a  vast  empire — we  have 
u^te  land  waiting  only  to  be 
occupied — ^we  have  a  population 
Iftfger  than  we  can  employ,  even  on 
OUT  own  theory  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  should  wish  to  employ 
them,  crowded  into  lanes  and  alleys 
^d  cellars,  seething  in  drunkenness 
andpoUution;  of  the  children  bom 
in  these  places  the  fate  of  those  that 
die  being  more  blessed  a  thousand- 
fold than  of  those  who  survive. 
We  have  or  we  had  a  teeming  Ire- 
l^d,  from  which  millions  had  to 
te  removed  to  escape  starvation 
*^we  let  the  Irish  go  to  the 
United  States,  careless  of  con  se- 
ntences so  long  as  the  immediate 
valne  of  the  landlord's  property  was 
'iot  affected.  We  deliberately  refuse 
to  carry  the  overflow  of  our  own 
People  to  lands  which  are  crying  out 
^  be  tilled,  where  they  can  live  in 
health  and  abundance,  and  where 
we  death  of  a  child,  instead  of  a 
relief,  in  a  material  loss.  We  will 
not  lift  a  finger  to  save  our  volun- 
^  emigrants  to  our  own  Crown, 
w  those  who  remain  from  the  drink- 
'ihops,  or  our  national  good  name 
from  the  reproach  of  commercial 
dishonesty.  We  profess  a  righteous 
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horror  of  slavery ;  but  the  English 
farm  labourer  who  has  been  rash 
enough  to  marry  is  as  much  a  slave 
under  the  lash  of  hunger  as  the 
negro  under  the  whip,  and  is  so 
much  more  unhappy  than  the  slave 
that  he  has  no  refuge  but  the  work- 
house in  sickness  and  old  age.  Ho 
is  told,  in  insolent  irony,  that  he  is 
a  free  man,  and  may  go  where  he 
pleases.  Bather,  he  may  go  away 
if  he  can ;  and  those  who  mock  him 
with  the  name  of  freedom  know 
well  that  he  lies  in  an  enchanted 
circle  of  necessity  —  that  he  must 
stay  passive  under  the  barest  wages 
which  will  keep  life  in  him  and  his, 
under  penalty  of  starvation  if  he 
resist  or  make  an  effort  to  escape. 

This  it  is  which  has  lowered  Eng- 
lish credit — that  we  have  grown 
oblivious  of  all  generous  principles, 
that  patriotism  has  become  a  jest, 
and  that  nothing  is  considered 
worthy  of  a  serious  man's  atten- 
tion but  what  will  put  money  in 
his  purse.  Words  travel  far  in 
these  days  of  newspapers.  When 
a  great  capitalist  said  of  emigra- 
tion during  the  late  stagnation  of 
trade,  when  millions  were  starving, 
'  Keep  our  men  at  home — ^we  shall 
want  them  when  trade  revives,'  the 
world  heard  of  it,  and  made  its 
comments.  English  working  men, 
it  seems,  exist  only  to  fill  rich  men's 
pockets.  The  House  of  Commons 
cheered  a  well-known  speaker  when, 
as  a  crowning  argument  against 
assistance  to  emigrate  being  granted 
by  the  State,  he  argued  that  it  would 
displease  the  Americans.  An  Eng- 
lish politician  declares  that  he  is 
afraid  of  helping  men  and  women 
in  search  of  employment  from  one 
part  of  the  Queen's  dominions  to 
another  for  fear  a  foreign  Power 
might  not  like  it.  Parliament  ap- 
proves, and  we  are  surprised  that 
we  are  no  longer  respected.  Won- 
derful consideration  for  American 
sensitiveness ! — ^wonderfal  new-bom 
consideration,  of  a  kind  however, 
which  they  are  so  little  inclined  to 
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appreciate  I     Let  db  take  courage,  not.'     Be  it  so.     We  lay  on  taxes 

Were   we   anddenly  to   show  oor-  without  scrapie  for  a  war,  and  it  is 

selves  practically  alive  to  the  con-  a  war  whieh  we    are    advocating. 

dition  of  oar  people,  and  set  apart  Whoa  the  interests  of  the  nation 

(or  the    sake  of  them  some   small  require   killing    and   burning  and 

portion  of  our  enormons  income,  destroying,  wo  are  all  called  on  to 

the    Americans  wonld   forgive  us  contribnte,  and  are  ridiculed  if  we 

as  soon  ss  they  had  recovered  from  complain.     In  the   same   interests 

their  astonishment,  even  if  it  took  of  the  nation  we  may  tax  ourselves 

the    form  of  sending  families  to  for  a  war  on  misery  and  vice  and 

Canada.  over-pop  a  lation.  Is  itnotas  hononr- 

'You     will    increase    taxation,'  able  to  save  life  as  to  destroy — to 

shriek    the    economists.      'Money  rescue  millions  from  wretchedness 

must  be  taken  from  those  who  have  as  to  plunge  millions  into  monrning 

it,  and  laid  out  open  those  who  have  and  woe  ? 
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METEORS    AND    METEOR    SYSTEMS. 
By  Richard  A.  Pboctob,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S., 
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kNE  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  history  of 
scientific  progress  has  been  the 
slowness  with  which  the  fnll  signi- 
ficance of  important  discoyeries  has 
been  recognised  even  by  the  pro- 
fessed students  of  science.  When 
a  great  discovery  is  made,  one  can 
understand  that  some  delay  should 
occur  before  the  newly  learned  fact 
is  accepted  as  a  recognised  truth  ; 
bat  when  some  great  new  truth  has 
been  admittcsd  on  all  hands,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  all  the  conse- 
qaences  which  follow  from  that 
trath  would  at  once  be  accepted; 
or  rather  that  the  students  of  science 
▼onld  vie  with  each  other  in  push- 
ing the  search  for  such  results  to  its 
utmost  legitimate  limits. 

This,  however,  seldom  happens. 
Whether  it  is  that  a  discovery 
effected  by  another  is  regarded  as 
not  presenting  an  inviting  subject 
of  study  and  contemplation;  or 
whether  it  is  that  men  are  ready  to 
bope  more  from  their  own  original 
researches  than  from  work  devoted 
to  the  investisation  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  others ;  or  whether, 
lastly  (but  snrely  this  cannot  be  the 
true  interpretation),  it  is  feared  that 
all  credit  for  results  obtained  by 
stadjing  a  truth  discovered  by 
^ther  will  be  assigned  to  him — it 
is  certain  that  we  very  seldom  find 
tbe  students  of  science  willing  to 
analyse  the  results  obtained  by  other 
men.  There  are  of  course  excep- 
tions, and  noble  exceptions.  The 
investigation  by  the  Continental 
inathematicianB  of  the  results  flow- 
ing from  the  law  of  gravity,  the 
study  by  spectroscopists  of  the  re- 
sults flowing  from  Kirchhoff 's  great 
ciiscovery,  and  some  other  cases  may 
be  cited.  But  unless  a  new  truth 
is,  as  in  these  instances,  of  a  yery 
spiking  and  even  imposing  nature, 


it  is  left  very  much  to  itself,  and 
only  by  slow  degrees  are  its  fruits 
gathered  in. 

The  discoveries  recently  made  by 
Schiaparelli,  Adams,  and  others, 
respecting  the  bodies  called  meteors 
(under  which  name  may  be  con- 
veniently included  shooting-stars, 
aerolites,  bolides,  and  the  like), 
afibrd  a  very  apt  illustration  of  the 
peculiarity  I  have  referred  to.  The 
consequences  which  flow  directly 
from  these  discoveries,  and  still 
more  those  which  may  be  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  them  by  care- 
ful reasoning,  are  full  of  interest, 
and  bear  in  a  most  important  man- 
ner on  the  economy  of  the  solar 
system  ;  nay,  it  needs  but  a  mode- 
rate study  of  the  subject  to  see  that 
questions  aflecting  even  the  relations 
of  the  interplanetcuy  spaces  are 
suggested  by  the  discoveries  which 
have  recently  been  made  respecting 
meteors  and  their  motions.  Yet  but 
few  among  modem  astronomers 
have  been  willing  to  make  re- 
searches into  these  matters.  Pro- 
fessors Herschel  and  Newcombe, 
Mr.  Stoney,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and 
a  few  others,  have  dealt  with  the 
subject ;  but  the  great  body  of 
astronomers  would  seem  almost  to 
have  forgotten  that  Schiaparelli  and 
Adams  had  made  any  important 
discoveries  at  all  in  this  matter. 

I  propose  briefly  to  describe  the 
discoveries  referred  to,  and  then  to 
consider  some  of  the  conclusions 
which  may  be  deduced  from  them. 

Less  than  ten  years  ago  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  position  was 
assigned  to  meteors,  regarded  as 
members  of  the  solar  system.  It 
was  but  recently,  indeed,  that  these 
bodies  had  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  belonging  to  the  solar  system  at 
all.  From  being  regarded  as  a 
species    of    exhalations    consumed 
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daring  some  sadden  processes  of 
change  in  the  apper  regioa  of  air, 
they  had  risea  to  the  rank  of  vol- 
canic missiles  from  the  moon.  Next, 
the  occarrence  of  meteoric  showers 
at  certain  definite  times  of  the 
year — that  is,  as  the  earth  tra- 
verses certain  definite  parts  of  her 
orbit — had  compelled  astronomers 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  meteor 
systems  mast  exist,  which  regarded 
as  systems  occupy  a  relatively  fixed 
position  in  the  solar  system.  The 
individual  meteors  may  or  rather 
must  be  in  swift  motion  ;  and  if  a 
meteor  system  includes  a  swarm  of 
'  meteors,  then  that  swarm  must  also 
be  in  swift  motion :  but  regarding 
the  system  as  a  whole,  it  must  have 
the  same  sort  of  relative  fixily 
which  the  earth's  orbit  itself  has. 
Otherwise  the  occarrence  of  annual 
showers  would  remain  unaccounted 
for ;  since  we  require  that  near  a 
certain  point  the  earth's  path  should 
be  crossed  or  closely  approached  by 
the  track  of  the  meteors  belonging 
to  a  system — and  that  not  for  a 
single  year,  but  for  many  years  or 
even  centuries  in  succession. 

Now,  directing  their  search  to 
other  parts  of  the  solar  system, 
astronomers  presently  found  what 
they  took  to  be  the  analogue  of  the 
meteor  families  traversed  by  the 
earth.  The  zone  of  asteroids  consists 
of  a  number  of  relatively  minute 
bodies  travelling  around  the  sun. 
Distinct  in  all  its  characteristics 
from  the  family  of  smaller  planets 
circling  close  by  his  globe,  and 
equally  distinct  from  the  moon-at- 
tended family  of  outer  planets,  the 
asteroidal  zone  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  a  family  apart.  Now,  we 
do  not  know  how  many  members 
there  may  be  in  this  family,  nor  do 
we  know  what  may  be  the  extreme 
limits  of  its  range,  either  outwards 
towards  the  family  of  major  planets, 
or  inwards  towards  the  terrestrial 
family  of  planets.  But  what  we 
know  respecting  it  teaches  us  to 
infer  that  if  all  the  asteroidal  orbits 
could    be  seen    as  rings  of  light 


around  the  sun  from  some  distant 
station,  the  combined  system  of 
rings  would  form  a  ring  system 
whose  densest  portion  would  ap> 
pear  as  a  nearly  circular  and  sonne- 
what  fiat  zone  between  the  orbits 
of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  close  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  And  ^*e 
have  only  to  conceive  the  case  of  a 
large  planet  circling  around  the 
sun  along  the  thick  part  of  this  rinp^ 
to  see  that  results  analogous  to  those 
presented  as  the  earth  circles  amidst 
the  imagined  meteor  systems  won  hi 
inevitably  follow. 

Hence  astronomers  inferred  that 
a  number  of  meteor  systems  travel- 
ling in  orbits  of  no  considerable 
eccentricity  occupy  the  region 
through  which  the  earth's  orbit 
passes.  The  boldest  reasoned  that, 
in  all  probability,  the  whole  space 
between  the  earth's  orbit  and  the 
sun  was  more  or  less  occupied  by 
these  meteor  systems,  and  that 
some  of  the  systems  might  even 
pass  to  moderate  distances  outside 
the  earth's  orbit.  The  phenomenon 
known  as  the  zodiacal  light  was  as- 
sociated with  the  existence  of  such 
meteoric  systems,  though  the  idesi 
of  such  an  association  was  scouted 
by  not  a  few  as  wild  and  chimerical. 

But  the  actual  facts,  as  revealed 
by  recent  researches,  are  far  more 
wonderful,  whether  we  regard  their 
direct  significance  or  the  conclusiouH 
which  may  fairly  be  deduced  fixjni 
them. 

The  history  of  these  re8ear(*2ics 
reads  almost  like  a  romance,  8o 
strange  are  the  coincidences  and 
the  examples  of '  good  luck  '  which 
it  presents  to  our  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  approach 
of  the  expected  display  of  November 
meteors  in  1 866  led  many  asirouo- 
mers  to  direct  their  attention  vorv 
specially  to  the  subject  of  meteorite 
astronomy.  Not  only  were  obser- 
vations made  much  more  systemati- 
cally than  in  previous  years,  but 
the  records  of  foimer  phenomena 
were  carefully  searched,  and  in  par- 
ticular those  which  relate   to   the 
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November  sjstem,  or,  as  these  me- 
teors have  been  termed,  the  Leo- 
nide$}  It  was  dnring  this  process, 
rendered  necessaiy,  as  it;  seemed, 
by  the  difficnlty  of  determining 
when  and  where  the  shower  of  1 866 
would  be  seen,  that  the  significant 
&ct  of  a  slow  progression  of  the 
place  where  the  earth  encounters 
the  Bjsfem  became  known.  Of  old, 
setting  apart  the  difference  of  style, 
and  also  the  effect  of  precession,  the 
earth  crossed  the  November  system 
somewhat  earlier  in  the  year.  In 
other  words,  she  has  now  to  travel 
somewhat  farther  forward  (mea- 
raring  her  motion  from  the  spring 
eqninox,  snpposc)  before  she  en- 
oonniers  the  Leonides. 

There  is  nothing  specially  re- 
markable about  this  peculiarity.  It 
corresponds  to  what  is  observed  in 
the  case  of  the  planetary  orbits. 
These  are  continually  —  though 
(ilowly — shifting  in  position,  their 
inclination  changing  within  certain 
limits,  and  the  line  in  which  their 
pkne  crosses  the  medial  plane  of 
the  whole  system  travelling  round, 
thongh  not  without  occasional  ces- 
sation, and  even  retrogression,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  in  one  direction.  But 
mathematicians  began  to  feel  hope- 
M  of  determining  the  true  shape 
and  position  of  the  November  me- 
teor system  when  they  thus  saw 
that  a  measurable  amount  of  per- 
torbation  affects  the  motions  of  its 
members. 

A  more  striking  feature  of  the 
system  had  before  this  attracted 
notice;  I  mean  the  recurrence  of 
great  displays  at  intervals  of  about 
a  third  part  of  a  century.  It  was, 
indeed,  this  feature  which  had 
caused  astronomers  to  look  forward 
with  so  much  interest  to  the  dis- 
play of  i866. 

What  might  this  periodic  recur- 
irace  of  great  displays  be  assumed  to 
mean  ?  The  natural  answer  to  this 
question  would  have  been  that  the 
meteor  system  circles  once  around 


the  sun  in  about  thirty-three  years, 
but  for  a  circumstance  which  was 
very  justly  held  to  be  strongly  op- 
posed to  such  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  period  of  revolution 
of  any  body  round  the  sun  tells  us 
with  absolute  certainty  the  mean 
distance  of  the  body's  orbit.  We 
have  only,  in  fact,  to  multiply  by 
itself  the  number  representing  in 
years  the  body's  period,  and  to  take 
the  cube  root  of  the  product,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  number  repre- 
senting the  body's  mean  distance 
(the  earth's  mean  distance  being 
taken  as  unity).  Now,  when  we 
multiply  thirty-three  by  itself  we 
get  1089,  ^^^  ^^  cube  root  of  this 
is  greater  than  ten ;  so  that  if  the 
period  of  these  November  meteors 
were  thirty-three  years  or  there- 
abouts, their  mean  distance  would 
be  more  than  ten  times  the  earth's ; 
greater,  therefore,  than  the  mean 
distance  of  Saturn.  But  this  by 
no  means  indicates  the  full  extent  of 
their  range  in  space  on  the  suppo- 
sition implied ;  for,  since  the  earth 
encounters  them,  they  come  at  least 
so  near  to  the  sun  in  one  part  of 
their  course  as  to  have  their  distance 
represented  by  one,  or  reduced  from 
the  mean  distance  by  as  much  as 
nine.  Hence  at  the  opposite  part 
of  their  course  their  distance  must 
be  just  as  much  greater  than  the 
mean  distance,  ten,  or  must  be  as 
great  as  nineteen  times  the  earth's 
mean  distance.  This  would  place 
the  most  distant  part  of  their  track 
as  far  off  as  the  orbit  of  the  planet 
Uranus. 

Now,  it  certainly  does  appear  that 
astronomers  were  justified  in  re- 
jecting such  a  view  as  this  in  favour 
of  hypotheses  which  gave  a  less 
extended  sweep  to  the  meteor  orbits. 
Nor  was  it  difficult  to  suggest  other 
modes  of  explaining  the  observed 
peculiarity.  Supposing  the  rich 
part  of  the  system,  instead  of  cir- 
cling once  round  the  sun  in  thirty- 
three  years  or  thereabouts,  circled 


*  Because  they  seem  to  radiate  from  the  constellation  Leo. 
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once  more  or  once  less  than  tbirty- 
tliree  tames  in  that  interval,  then  the 
recurrence  of  maximum  displays  at 
intervals  of  thirty-three  years  wonld 
be  fully  accounted  for.  It  needs  but 
a  momentary  consideration  of  the 
matter  to  see  ,that  this  is  so.  In 
one  case,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  after  a  great  display,  the  rich 
part  of  the  cluster  would  have  gone 
once  round  and  a  thirty-third  part, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  it  would 
have  gone  twice  round  and  two 
thirty-third  parts,  and  so  on.  Each 
year  would  find  it  advanced  one 
thirty-third  part  farther,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  thirty- three  years  it 
would  have  completed  the  extra 
circuit.  Indeed,  the  supposition,  on 
the  face  of  it,  brings  the  rich  part 
back  to  the  place  of  encounter  at 
the  end  of  thirty-three  years ;  but 
the  above  way  of  considering  the 
matter  shows  also  that  this  part  of 
the  system  cannot  be  at  the  place  of 
encounter  when  the  earth  is  there 
during  any  of  the  intermediate 
years.  And  the  like  would  occur 
on  the  second  supposition,  only  in 
this  case  the  rich  portion  would  at 
the  end  of  each  successive  year  be 
found  one  thirty-third  part  behind 
instead  of  in  advance  of  its  original 
position. 

It  is  well  to  notice,  before  passing 
to  the  work  by  which  the  true 
theory  was  educed,  that  Professor 
Newton,  of  America,  was  able  in 
1865,  imperfect  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  November  meteor  system 
then  was,  to  calculate  very  closely 
the  epoch  of  maximnm  display  in 
November  1866.  No  other  differ- 
ence appeared  in  the  observed  and 
the  predicted  results,  except  that  we 
in  England,  instead  of  Newton  and 
his  fellow-countrymen  in  America, 
witnessed  that  wonderful  display. 
In  other  words,  though  the  last 
great  display  had  occurred  more 
than  thirty  years  before,  though  no 
one  knew  along  what  course  the 
rich  part  of  the  meteor  system  had 
since  been  travelling,  and  though 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  rich 


aggregation  were  also  -wholly    un- 
known, the  encounter  between  the 
earth  and  the  long- absent    cluster 
preceded  the  time  predicted   for  it 
only  by  the  brief  interval  separating 
the  successive  passages  of  ^England 
and  America  across  a  given  rotation 
space.  If  we  imagine  that  from  some 
distant   orb  a   being  were    vratch- 
ing  the  event,  knowing  the  nature 
of  Newton's  prediction  and  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  result,  then  this  being 
would  have  seen  the  Leonides  rush- 
ing onwards  to   the  scene    of  en- 
counter on  the  one  part,   and  the 
earth  sweeping  towards   the    same 
point  on  the  other ;  he  would  have 
seen  Asia  passing  round  from  the 
dark  to  the  illuminated  hemisphere, 
then  Europe  following,  and  the  At- 
lantic coming  round  to  that  portion 
of  the  dark  hemisphere  on  which 
the  Leonides  were  preparing  to  fall. 
But  while  he  would  still  be  doubtful 
whether  America  would  come  round 
to  the   same  side  before    the    en- 
counter took  place,  and  so  the  pre- 
diction of  the  American  astronomer 
be  exactly  fulfilled,   he  would  see 
that  all  over  Europe  and  the  western 
parts  of  Asia,  and  in  a  less  degree 
over  the  foreshortened  Atlantic,  the 
meteors  were   already  falling;  the 
display    would    grow    richer    and 
richer  under  his  eyes  as  the  meteors 
kindled  in  their  swift  flight  through 
the  resisting  air :    but  after  awhile 
it  would  diminish  in  splendour ;  and 
finally,  just  as  America  began   to 
show  on  the  exposed  hemisphere,  the 
encounter  would  come  to   an  end, 
the  earth  passing  onwards  to  the 
relatively  barren  regions  lying  be- 
yond the  meteor  orbit. 

In  the  mean  time  the  astronomers 
of  Europe  had  gazed  their  fill  upon 
the  strange  scene.  Thenceforward 
the  true  import  of  the  before  neg- 
lected falling  stars  began  to  be  felt 
in  its  full  force.  From  one  and 
from  another  came  opinions — some 
fanciful,  some  well  considered. 
And  then  began  the  work  of  sur- 
vey. Observation  had  brought  to- 
gether a  Buffioienoy  of  facte,  and 
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carefiEil  study  was  to  educe  from 
tiiose  facts  somethisg  of  their  true 
Tahie»* 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  most 
striking  facts  educed  ahout  this 
time  resulted  from  what  was  in 
truth  but  a  daring  guess.  It  re- 
ferred to  the  Augpust  meteors,  called 
sometimes  the  Perseides^  because 
they  seem  to  radiate  from  the  con- 
stellation Perseus. 

The  Italian  astronomer  Schia- 
parelli  had  been  led  to  notice  that 
a  comet  which  appeared  in  1 86 z — 
a  comet  less  brilliant,  indeed,  than 
either  Donati's  or  the  comet  of 
i86i,  but  stiU  a  remarkable  object, 
and  conspicuous  to  unaided  vision 
— ^had  an  orbit  which  approaches 
the  earth's  path  nearly  opposite 
the  place  she  occupies  on  August 
10 — the  date  when  the  Perseides 
appear.  It  occurred  to  him  to 
enquire  whether,  if  one  only  sup- 
posed the  meteors  to  travel  on  as 
eccentric  a  path  as  the  comet,  the 
deduced  orbit  would  resemble  that 
of  the  comet  in  position  also.  Let 
OS  briefly  enquire  what  assumption 
was  to  be  made,  and  what  likeli- 
hood there  was,  that  without  any 
real  association  existing  between 
the  comet  and  the  meteors,  the 
remaining  features  of  the  orbits 
would  seem  to  resemble  each  other 
pretty  closely.  The  pei-iod  of  the 
comet  was  known  to  be  about  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  the  figure 
of  its  orbit  therefore  so  eccentric 
that  in  aphelion  the  comet  is  much 
&rther  off  than  Neptune.     Hence 


the  velocity  of  the  comet  where  it 
passes  close  by  the  earth's  track 
was  readily  calculated  to  be  greater 
than  the  earth's  velocity,  about  as 
fourteen  is  greater  than  ten.  All 
that  Schiaparelli  assumed  was  that 
the  August  meteors  have  this  same 
velocity  (about  twenty-six  miles 
per  second).  But  knowing  their 
real  velocity,  we  could,  from  their 
apparent  course  as  they  enter  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  determine  the 
real  direction  in  which  they  ap- 
proach us.  And  so,  their  real 
direction  and  their  real  velocity  at 
the  earth's  distance  being  known, 
their  orbit  around  the  sun  would  be 
completely  determined.  The  real 
velocity  at  that  distance  would  not 
alone  suffice  to  determine  the  orbit ; 
for  we  can  conceive  bodies  pro- 
jected with  that  velocity  from  the 
point  where  the  earth  is,  on  or 
about  August  lo,  in  a  myriad 
different  directions,  and  all  those 
bodies  would  travel  on  different 
paths,  only  possessing  this  common 
feature,  that  their  mean  distances 
would  be  all  equal  to  that  of  the 
comet  of  1862.  The  longer  axes  of 
the  paths  thus  determined  might  be 
directed  towards  any  part  of  the 
heavens  (towards  any  star,  if  we 
please).  We  see  then  that  the 
antecedent  probability  was  minute 
indeed,  that  when  the  real  direction 
of  the  August  meteors,  as  shown  by 
the  part  of  the  sky  they  seem  to 
come  from,  was  taken  into  account, 
their  orbit  would  seem  to  accord 
exactly  with  that  of  the  comet  of 


*  Can  anything  be  stranger  than  that  in  our  day,  after  all  the  instances  which  should 
be  w>  familiar  to  us  of  the  practical  ralue  of  the  analysis  of  observations,  there  should 
*4ill  be  fome  who  Tcnture  to  speak  of  such  work  with  contempt?  Yet  again  and  again 
ve  hear  those  who  study  the  re^^ults  of  observation  decried  a.s  theorisers,  and 
obcrration  lauded  as  the  solo  means  of  advancing  science.  Those  who  s^eak  thus 
are  in  reality  thoee  who  have  the  lowest  opinion  of  tlie  value  of  observation,  while 
tlkof^  who  examine  and  re-examine  the  evidence  gathered  together  could  not  better 
show  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  hold  the  work  of  observers.  If  Flamsteed  had 
lihcoled  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  for  analysing  the  observed  motions  of  the  moon  and 
attempting  to  found  upon  them  the  theory  of  gravitation,  he  would  not  have  acted 
more  foolishly,  meKccms,  than  those  who  urge,  in  our  day,  that  observation  alone  is 
eapable  of  advancing  science.  He  could,  indeed,  have  letter  justified  himself  lor  so 
aecing;  fioce,  in  bis  day,  the  evidences  in  favour  of  careful  theorising  wore  much  loss 
ibrribie  than  those  we  know  of. 
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1862,  unless  some  real  association 
existed. 

But  the  paths  were  found  to  agree 
perfectly. 

Schiaparelli    himself,    Leverrier, 
and  a  few  other  mathematicians  of 
high  repute,  were  at  once  convinced 
that  the  comet   of   1862   and  the 
August  meteors  are  in  some  way 
associated.     It  is   true  that   there 
was  an  initial  assumption,  and  so 
far  the  force  of  the  evidence  seemed 
diminished.  But  to  mathematicians 
accustomed  to  weigli  the  vahio  of 
probabilities  it  was  at  once  obvious 
that  the    evidence  remained  alto- 
gether too   strong  to   be  resisted. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  Leverrier 
about  this  time,   seeing  that   the 
August  meteors  travel  in  an  orbit 
of  such  enormous  eccentricity,   no 
longer  regarded  the  3  3 -year  period 
as  an  unlikely  one  for  the  November 
meteors  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  cal- 
culate their  path  on  the  assumption 
that  the   recurrence   of  maximum 
displays  three  times  in  a  century 
indicates    the  true   period   of  the 
system. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  same 
result  had  been  arrived  at  in  a  more 
direct  and  convincing  manner  by 
Professor  Adams,  co-discoverer  with 
Leverrier  of  the  distant  Neptune. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  slow  progres- 
sive motion  of  the  point  in  which 
the  November  meteor  system 
crosses  the  earth's  orbit.  In  this 
motion  Professor  Adams  recognised 
a  means  of  determining  the  actual 
orbit  of  the  meteor  system.  For  on 
any  given  assumption  respecting 
the  figure  of  this  orbit  it  was  pos- 
sible to  calculate  the  perturbing 
action  of  the  planets,  and  so  to 
deduce  the  rate  at  which  the  plane 
of  the  orbit  would  shift.  It  was 
possible,  I  say;  but  on  certain 
assumptions  as  to  the  figure  of  the 
orbit,  the  calculation  was  by  no 
means  easy.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
justly  said,  that  to  determine  rightly 
the  degree  of  perturbation  of  a  ring 
of  bodies  whose  orbit  is  assumed  to 
extend  from  tlie  earth's  orbit  to  the 


orbit  of  Uranus  would  be  a  problem 
which  would  overtax  the  powers  of 
the  most  subtle  modes  of  mathe- 
matical analysis  yet  devised.  I  do 
not  enter  here  into  the  nature  of 
the  methods  by  which  Professor 
Adams  dealt  with  his  subject,  my 
purpose  being  rather  to  discuss 
results  than  the  means  employed  to 
obtain  them.  Suffice  it  that  he 
showed,  bevond  all  possibility  of 
question,  that  the  only  orbit  which 
will  satisfy  the  observed  relations 
is  the  one  already  referred  to  as 
carrying  the  meteors  beyond  the 
orbit  of  the  planet  Uranus. 

It  need  hardly  bo  said  that  the 
orbit  thus  assigned  to  the  meteors 
was  identical  with  that  determined 
by  Leverrier — the  work  of  Adams 
altogether  surpassing  Leverricr's, 
however,  in  importance,  since  the 
English  astronomer  alone  had 
proved  that  the  meteors  travel  on 
this  widely  extended  orbit.  In  fact, 
Professor  Adams  was  the  first 
astronomer  who  had  ever  under- 
taken to  deal  with  meteors  as  mem- 
bers of  the  solar  system,  and  the 
first,  also,  to  determine  from  the 
perturbations  of  celestial  bodies,  the 
dimensions  of  the  path  along  which 
they  travel. 

A  telescopic  comet,  only  discovered 
in  1 866,  was  found  to  travel  in  the 
same  path  as  the  November  meteors. 
In  this  case  there  was  not  even  that 
doubtful  feature  which  had  seemed 
to  render  the  aspect  of  Schiaparelli's 
discovery  questionable  to  those  un- 
skilled in  judging  of  probabilities. 
No  assumption  had  been  made  as  to 
the  path  of  the  November  meteors. 
The  path  had  been  established  first, 
and  the  comet  searched  for  after- 
wards. The  path  of  the  comet,  too, 
had  not  remained  uncalculated  until 
the  orbit  of  the  meteors  had  been 
determined.  The  two  orbits  were  de- 
termined altogether  independently 
of  each  other,  and  then — each  com- 
plete in  all  its  details — they  were 
brought  into  comparison  with  each 
other.  The  agreement  was  practi- 
cally perfect. 
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Now  it  is  at  this  point  that  the 
above -considered     unreadiness    to 
trace  out  the  consequences  of  an 
important  discoyeiy  begins  to   be 
apparent.   The  work  of  Schiaparelli, 
Leverrier,  Adams,  and  others  haying 
bronght  meteoric  astronomy  to  this 
point,  astronomers  seem  to  havebeen, 
for  the  most  part,  willing  to  leave 
the  matter  there.     Thns  the  Angnst 
meteors  are  admitted  to  be  bodies 
travelling  along  an  orbit  of  enor- 
mous extent  canning  them  much 
farther  away  from  the  sun  than  the 
orbit  of  Neptune;   the  November 
meteors  are  admitted  to  be  bodies 
travelling  in  an  orbit  extending  be- 
yond the  orbit  of  Uranus ;  and  the 
association  of  both  meteor  systems 
with  the  comets  I  have  spoken  of  is 
also  admitted.     But  as  for  the  re- 
maining meteor  systems  which  the 
earth  encounters  on  her  course  round 
the  sun  —  fifty-six  of  which  were 
known  when  Adams's   researches 
were  made,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred of  which  are  at  present  recog- 
nised— ^very  little  indeed  (most  as- 
tronomers seem  to  think)  is  to  be 
regarded  as  known.     Some  few  of 
these  systems  may  appear  to  be 
associated  with  certain  comets,  and 
others  again  may  appear,  from  the 
periodic  recurrence  of  considerable 
displays,  to  travel  in  long  periods, 
and,  therefore,   in  eccentric  orbits 
around   the  sun;    but  until  these 
things  have  been  demonstrated  they 
are  not  even  to  be  admitted  as  pro- 
bable.    Still  less  are  we  to  form  any 
opinion  respecting  the  possible  exis- 
tence of  other  meteoric  systems  than 
those  which  the  earth  is  actually 
known  to  encounter. 

This  seems  to  me  as  little  reason- 
able as  though  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion had  been  restricted  to  the 
moon's  motions  round  the  earth  until 
astronomers  had  been  able  to  exa- 
mine as  closely  the  motions  of  every 
o&er  celestial  body  as  they  have 
examined  those  of  our  satellite ;  or 
M  though  the  laws  of  Kepler  had 
been  restricted  to  Mars  until  the 


same  processes  which  Kepler  had  oc- 
cupied nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  applying  to  that  planet  had  been 
extended  to  the  other  planets. 

We  ought  rather  to  take  the 
general  negatives  implied  by  what 
has  been  discovered  respecting  the 
August  and  November  meteors  than 
to  consider  those  particular  posi- 
tive results  which  Schiaparelli  and 
Adams  have  established.  Lotus  start 
from  such  propositions  as  these  : 

The  meteor  systems  encountered  by 
the  earth  are  not  necessarily  of 
small  eccentricity ; 

Their  paths  are  not  necessarily 
limited  to  the  portion  of  space 
traversed  by  the  earth  and  the 
three  other  minor  planets.  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  and  Mars. 

And  let  us  add  to  these  propositions, 
which  are  the  direct  results  of  the 
discoveries  considered  above,  one 
positive  proposition  also  deduced 
directly  from  them,  viz. : 

The  meteor  systems  hitherto  con- 
sidered (and  therefore,  presuma- 
bly, others  also)  are  associated 
with  comets ; 

and  this  further  proposition  known 
before  any  of  the  others,  but  not  at 
that  time  considered  with  sufficient 
attention. 

The  orbits  of  the  meteor  systems 
are  inclined  at  all  possible  degrees 
:  of  slope  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
—from  coincidence  with  direct  mo- 
tion, through  all  angles  up  to  a 
right  angle;  and  beyond  such  an 
angle,  down  through  all  angles 
to  coincidence  again  with  retro- 
grade motion. 

Then  these  four  propositions,  rightly 
considered,  will  lead  us  directly,  as 
I  take  it,  to  results  of  extreme  im- 
portance, tending  to  modify  alto- 
gether our  conceptions  of  the  nature 
of  the  condition  of  those  portions 
of  the  sun's  domain  which  wo  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as 
untenanted. 

Taking  first  a  general  view  of  the 
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four  propositions,  we  see  that  they 
all  agree  in  assigning  to  the  me- 
teoric systems  the  characteristics  of 
cometic  orbits.  There  is  no  role 
limiting  the  motions  of  the  meteors 
in  any  of  those  ways  in  which  the 
planetary  motions  are  limited — that 
is,  either  as  respects  the  shape,  ex- 
tent, or  position  of  their  orbits,  or 
as  respects  the  direction  in  which 
they  travel. 

Now,  consider  the  case  of  a 
meteor  system,  whose  orbit  is  to  be 
assigned  altogether  at  random,  in 
accordance  with  what  is  taught  by 
our  four  propositions.  First,  as  to 
the  shape  and  extent  of  the  meteor 
system.  If  in  aphelion  its  distance 
be  greater  than  the  earth's  orbit, 
while  in  perihelion  its  distance  is 
less,  the  system  is  such  a  one  as  the 
earth's  orbit  viay  intersect ;  but  if 
both  these  conditions  are  not  ful- 
filled, the  earth's  orbit  cannot  by 
any  possibility  intersect  the  system. 
The  antecedent  probability  against 
an  intersection  of  the  orbits  is  on 
this  account  alone  enormous.  Next 
as  to  the  slope  and  position  of  the 
meteor  system.  The  plane  of  the 
system  will  intersect  the  plane  of 
the  earth's  path  in  a  Hne  thix)ugli 
the  sun;  and  the  meteor  system 
itself  will   cross   this   Kne   at  two 


points  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sun. 
If  the  distance  of  one  of  these  two 
points  agree  with  the  earth's  dis- 
tance  from  the  sun,  the  meteor 
system  will  intersect  the  earth's 
orbit;  otherwise  not.  The  antece- 
dent probability  against  intersec- 
tion on  this  account  also  is  enor- 
mous. Now  the  actual  antecedent 
probability  against  intersection  is 
obtained,  not  by  adding  these  two 
enormous  probabilities  together,  but 
by  multiplying  them  together.  For 
instance,  if  we  sot  the  chance  that 
each  condition  would  be  fulfilled  at 
one-ioooth  (altogether  too  high,  be 
it  noted),  then  the  chance  of  inter- 
section will  not  be  one- 2,000th,  but 
one- 1 ,000,000  th. 

Taking  this  value  of  the  chance 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  as  fairly 
representing  a  chance  which  in 
reality  is  very  far  smaller,  w^e  see 
that  an  enormous  number  of  these 
random  meteor  systems  would  be 
required  in  order  that  there  should 
be  a  reasonable  probability  of  the 
earth  encountering  one  of  them.  If 
we  had  a  teetotum  with  a  million 
faces,  all  different,  we  should  re- 
quire a  large  number  of  trials  in 
order  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  turn- 
ing up  some  specified  face.^  And 
the  case  of  the  meteor  systems  (on 


'It  is  eixny  to  calculate  the  number  of  trials  required  in  order  that  the  chance 
may  be  exactly  one- half.  We  have  only  to  detomiine  to  what  same  power  the  numbers 
999,999  and  i.ooo.coo  must  be  both  raised  in  order  that  the  raised  value  of  999,999 
may  be  exactly  half  the  raised  value  of  1,000,000.  The  number  expressing  this 
power  will  represent  the  number  of  trials  required.  It  is  easily  shown  that  about 
thrce-quarterb  of  a  million  trials  would  be  required  to  give  an  even  chance.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  nearly  every  person  unfamiliar  with  the  theory  of  probabilities, 
to  whom  this  question  is  submitted,  will  answer  that  hailf  a  million  of  trials  will  give 
an  even  chance.  It  is  said  that  a  notorious  swindler  once  took  advantage  of  the  mis- 
taken views  commonly  entertained  on  such  points,  in  the  following  way.  He  agreed  to 
give  an  opponent  always  three  throws  with  a  single  die  to  turn  any  named  face,  these 
sets  of  three  trials  to  continue  for  a  sitting  of  many  hours,  and  a  stated  sum  to  be  won 
or  lost  by  his  opponent  according  as  he  succeeded  or  not  in  turning  the  named  face. 
The  swindler  won  in  the  long  run  a  large  sum ;  for  three  throws  of  a  die  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  give  an  even  chance  of  turning  any  specified  face.  Had  the  number  of 
throws  been  four,  the  result  would  have  been  the  other  way;  four  throws  giving  more 
than  an  even  chance.  There  is  a  very  ready  way  of  showing  that  three  throws  are  in- 
sufficient They  give  clearly  the  same  chance  as  if  three  dice  were  thrown  at  once.  Now 
if  three  dice  thus  thrown  necessarily  shound  d\fftrt7it  faces,  it  is  obvious  that  the  chance 
that  one  of  those  fiicos  would  be  the  specified  one,  would  be  exactly  one-half;  so  that 
tlie  chance  of  the  thrower  has  to  be  increased  by  this  particular  condition,  to 
make  it  equal  to  the  chance  against  him.  Under  the  actual  circumstances,  tlien,  the 
odds  are  against  him. 
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Uie  assumed  and  certainly  nnexag- 
gerated  estimate  of  the  probability 
in  question)  is  exactly  parallel. 

Now,  consider  in  connection  witb 
tlie  facts  here  dealt  "with,  the  ob- 
served fects  that — 

First,  the  earth  enconnters  two 
meteor  systems  which  are  certainly 
Tery  eccentric,  very  widely  ex- 
tended, and  considerably  inclined 
— after  the  manner  of  cometic 
orbits. 

And  secondly,  the  earth  en- 
counters more  than  a  hundred  me- 
teor systems,  which  are  probably 
no  less  cometic  in  all  their  charac- 
teristics, and  many  of  which  are 
certainly  cometic  as  respects  one 
cbaracteiistic,  being  inclined  con- 
siderably to  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit. 

The  legitimate   conclusion  from 
the  estimated  antecedent  improba* 
bihty  that  a  meteor  system,    sup- 
posed to  be  placed  and  shaped  at 
random,   would   cross  the    earth's 
orbit,  and  the  observed  facts,   is 
beyond  all  question   ihis^  that  the 
meteor  systems    actually    encoun- 
tered by  the  earth  form  but  a  mi- 
nute proportion  of  the  total  number 
of  meteor  systems  actually  belong- 
ing to  the  solar  domain.     There  is 
absolutely  but  one   way  in  which 
this  conclusion  could  be  avoided, 
and  that  way,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
barred.     If  we  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  our  earth  had  the  power 
of  forcing  meteor  systems  to  take 
up  a  position  intersecting  her  orbit, 
we  should  no  longer  be  compelled 
to  believe  that  for  each  such  system 
miUions  of  others  exist  within  the 
solar  scheme.     For  in  the  course 
of  long   past  ceons,   a    large   pro- 
portion of  the  meteor  systems  might 
have  been  swayed  into  a  partial 
flnbjection  to   the   earth.      If   the 
earth  were  as  Jupiter,  for  instance, 
if  she  surpassed  in  bulk  and  weight 
the  combined  mass  of  all  the  planets, 
ire  might  suppose  that  to  her  own 
attractive  energies  alone  the   fact 
was  due  that  so  many  meteor  sys- 
tems cross  her  path.     Jupiter  has 


swayed,  and  still  continiies  to  sway, 
comets  in  this  way ;  and  doubtless 
he  has  swayed,  and  still  continues 
to  sway,  meteor  systems  into  partial 
submission.  But  the  earth's  influ- 
ence over  meteor  systems  is  rela- 
tively all  but  evanescent.  She  has 
had  no  part  or  share  in  swaying  to 
their  present  position  either  of 
those  two  systems  whose  paths  have 
been  determined.  Indeed  Leverrier 
has  shown  that  the  November  sys- 
tem has  been  swayed  into  its  present 
course  by  the  pkuiet  Uranus.  Most 
probably  too — or  rather,  almost  cer- 
tainly— not  one  of  all  the  meteor 
systems  crossed  by  the  earth  has 
been  brought  appreciably  nearer  to 
her  orbit  by  her  own  influence. 

But  as  a  commentary  on  these  re- 
lations, let  us  consider  how  the  two 
meteor  systems  whose  orbits  have 
been  determined  stand  related  to 
other  planets  besides  the  earth. 
There  is  the  August  system,  as  an 
illustration  of  a  system  taken  at 
random.  It  does  not  pass  near  the 
orbit  of  any  known  planet  of  the 
solar  system  save  the  earth  alone. 
Jupiter,  mighty  as  he  is,  has  had  no 
power  to  bring  the  August  system 
close  to  his  orbit ;  Saturn,  Uranus, 
and  Neptune  have  been  equally  in- 
effective. If  these  planets  have  in- 
habitants, the  August  meteor  sys- 
tem is  utterly  unknown  to  them. 
The  November  meteor  system,  again, 
does  not  pass  within  millions  on 
millions  of  miles  of  the  orbits  of 
any  of  the  planets,  save  only  the 
earth  and  Uranus. 

Two,  then,  of  the  known  meteoric 
systems — and  two  taken  at  random 
so  far  as  the  question  we  are  upon  is 
concerned — are  so  placed  that  their 
existence  must  remain  wholly  un- 
known to  inhabitants  of  all  the 
other  planets,  except  (as  respects 
one  system)  the  planet  XJranus.  Is 
not  the  conclusion  legitimate,  or 
rather — for  there  is  no  real  ques- 
tion of  the  justice  of  the  conclusion 
— is  it  not  rendered  perfectly  clear, 
that  an  enormous  proportion  of  the 
meteor    systems    recognised    from 
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other  planets  are  so  situated  that 
wo  can  never  become  cocrnisant  of 
their  existence  ?  A  large  proportion 
of  the  actually  existent  meteor 
systems  also  must  be  so  situated 
that  they  cannot  be  recognised  from 
any  of  the  planets  at  all. 

Here  then  we  have,  as  a  direct 
and  legitimate  conclusion  from  ad- 
mitted facts,  a  view  of  the  solar 
system  which  four  years  ago  would 
have  been  justly  regarded  as  too 
startling  for  belief.    We  see  the  vast 
gaps  which    separate  planet  from 
planet  no  longer  untenanted,  or  only 
traversed  by  an  occasional  comet, 
but  literally  crowded  with  meteor 
systems.  If  a  vast  model  of  the  solar 
system  could  be  constructed,  all  the 
parts  being  justly  proportioned  on 
some  such  scale  as  is  considered  in 
the  well-known  description  given  in 
Herschers   Outlines    of  Astronomy, 
and  if  the   orbit   of  every  meteor 
system    were  represented    in    this 
model  by  an  oval  hoop  made  of  the 
finest  possible  wire,  justly  placed 
and  shaped,  then  th  e  space  around  the 
sun  to  a  distance  far  exceeding  the 
radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  would  be 
an  absolute  network  of  these  wire 
orbits.     Nor  would  it  bo  easy  to 
say  how  far  from  the  two-feet  globe 
representing  the   sun   some  of  the 
closed  orbit-s  would  extend;  while 
myriads  of  parabolic  and  hyperbolic 
wires  would  have  to  be  introduced 
to    indicate    the    paths    of    those 
meteoric   clusters  which  assuredly 
approach  from  outer  space  and  re- 
turn to  the  star-depths,  never  again 
to  visit  our   sun's   neighbourhood. 
Amidst    these    millions    of    orbit- 
wires  the  paths  of  the  planets,  if 
similarly  indicated,  would  be  almost 
lost ;  though  individually  the  least 
of  tbe  planets  probably  surpasses 
the  combined  mass  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  those  meteor  systems  which 
belong  specially  to   tlie   solar  do- 
main. 

It  would,  indeed,  bo  difficult  to 
determine,  even  approximately,  tbe 
weieht  either  of  anv  meteor  svstem 


or  of  the  system  of  such  systems 
circling  around  the  sun.  We  know 
that  among  those  meteoric  masses 
which  actually  reach  the  earth  there 
are  some  few  of  great  weight.  One 
at  least  has  fallen  whose  weight 
amounts  to  about  fifteen  tons.  Nor 
again  can  we  regard  the  masses 
which  are  found  in  the  earth  after 
the  explosion  of  a  bolide  as  more 
than  the  fragments  of  much  larger 
masses.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bodies  which  form  such  systems 
as  the  Leonid  es  and  the  Perseides 
are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly 
minute,  insomuch  that  the  weight 
of  some  of  these  bodies  has  been 
estimated  at  less  than  a  single 
grain.  Between  these  limits  lie  the 
meteors  which  explode  in  the  upper 
regions  of  air,  but  without  casting 
their  fragments  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face in  a  solid  form. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however, 
that  even  if  we   set  on  one   side 
meteoric  displays  properly  so  called 
and  the  great  aerolites  which  from 
time  to  time  crash  down  upon  the 
earth,  we  yet  find  abundant  reason 
for  believing  that  our  earth  alone, 
small  as   she  is,  grows  yearly  in 
weight  by  many  tons  through  the 
downfall  of  meteoric  matter.     Pro- 
fessor Newton  has  calculated  from 
perfectly  reliable  data  that  on  an 
average  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day  7,500,000  meteors  large  enough 
to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are 
consumed  in  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
and  about  400,000,900  meteors  such 
as  could  be  seen  in  a  telescope  of 
moderate  power.     Now,  if  we  con- 
sider the  latter  set  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  former,  and  assign  a  single 
grain  as  the  weight  of  each  meteor 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  we  deduce 
fifteen  millions   of   grains  as   the 
earth's  daily  increase   of   weight. 
This  is  rather  less  than  a  ton.     So 
that  in  the  course  of  about  three 
years  the  earth's  weight  must  in- 
crease (even  on  the  very  low  value 
here  assigned  to  a  meteor's  weight) 
bv   a  thousjind  tons;   and  in  the 
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course  of  the  three  tlionsand  years 
during  wluch  astronomy  has  been 
a  science  the  earth's  weight  must 
hAve  increased  a  million  tons.^ 
The  moon's  mass  in  the  mean  time 
would  be  increased  by  about  a  six- 
teenth part  of  this  amount.' 

If,  then,  the  earth  alone,  in  cir- 
cling once  around  the  sun,  gathers 
up  tons  of  meteoric  matter,  it  will 
be  conceived  how  vast  must  be  the 
weight  of  tliat  meteoric  matter 
(light  though  its  particles  be)  which 
in  the  course  of  a  year  has  been 
within  the  earth's  mean  distance 
from  the  sun,  and  how  enormous 
must  be  the  combined  weight  of  all 
the  meteor  systems,  when  this  abun- 
dance of  matter  is  continually  main- 
tained, though  the  matter  present  in 
any  one  year  has  for  the  most  part 
passed  away  before  the  next,  and 
though  year  after  year  a  proportion 
of  the  meteoric  matter  is  withdrawn 
from  orbital  motion  around  the  sun, 
and  forced  to  form  part  either  of  his 
own  mass  or  of  the  mass  of  some 


one  of  the  orbs  which  attend  upon 
him. 

But    the     considerations    which 
now    urge    themselves    upon    our 
attention  are  far  too  numerous  and 
too   important  to  be   discussed  at 
the  close  of  an  essay  like  the  pre- 
sent.    I  leave  to  another  occasion 
the  study  of  details  which  bear  in 
the  most  striking  manner  on  the 
economy  of  the   solar  system.     I 
would  particularly  point  to  the  way 
in  which  the  new  discoveries  alto- 
gether   change  the  aspect  of  the 
planetary  scheme.     The  solar  sys- 
tem as  seen  by  Kepler  and  Newton 
may  be  compared  to  the  trunk  and 
main  branches   of  a  mighty  tree, 
which  modem  discoveries  present  to 
us  as  adorned  with  lesser  branches, 
twigs,  and  foliage,  a  tree  still  living 
and  still  growing.     It  may  well  be 
that  as  the  study  of  astronomy  pro- 
ceeds we  may  recognise  far  more 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  than  now, 
the  principles  and  the  developments 
of  this  mighty  system. 


*  This  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  earth*8  own  weight,  which  is  6,000  millions 
of  millions  of  times  greater.  Indeed,  it  may  easily  bo  shown  that  the  actual  increase 
of  the  earth's  radius  in  this  interval  of  3,000  years  would  be  about  the  7o,ooo,oootU 
part  of  an  inch.  Yet  Mr.  Hattieu  Williams,  author  of  the  Fttcl  of  the  Sun,  has  urged 
the  fact  tliat  no  strata  of  meteoric  matter  have  been  detected,  as  a  proof  that  the 
downfall  of  meteors,  referred  to  in  the  text,  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of 
mathematicians.  Increasing  even  a  hundred  times  the  annual  increase,  we  should 
yet  rpquirf)  more  than  2,000  millions  of  years  for  the  formation  of  a  layer  a  single 
inch  in  thickness ;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  during  so  long  an  interval  the 
process  of  deposition  might  be  occasionally  interfered  witli.  I  am  told,  too,  that  in  the 
same  passage  in  which  he  urges  this  objection,  Mr.  Williams  aigues,  as  nn  over- 
whelming objection  sgainst  the  meteoric  theory  of  the  stellar  heat  supply,  that  the 
supply  of  meteors  must  needs  be  exhausted  during  the  interval  taken  by  any  meteor  in 
faUiog  from  half  the  distance  separating  star  from  star.  It  would  appear  from  this 
that  the  orbital  character  of  meteoric  motions  and  the  gradual  process  by  which  the 
meters  must  needs  bo  consumed,  are  features  of  Mayer's  theory  very  little  under- 
stood even  by  those  who  oppose  it  most  earnestly. 

'The  dynamical  effect  of  those  increments  would  be  an  increase  in  the  rate  at 
vhich  the  moon  circles  around  the  earth.  But  the  increase  would  bo  inconceiTably 
minute ;  and  the  earth's  mass  must  have  been  increased  to  a  much  greater  extent  if 
the  actual  observed  excess  of  acceleration  of  the  moon's  motion  over  what  the  theorv* 
of  gravity  can  account  for,  is  to  be  explained  in  this  way.  Doubtless  the  retardation  of 
the  earth's  rotation  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  greater  part  of  this  acceleration, 
which  comes  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  apparent  ooly. 
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T71RGIL  can  never  bo  rightly 
y  translated  into  any  modem 
totigne.  *  He  seems  to  have  studied 
not  to  be  translated/  So  says 
John  Dryden,  and  forthwith  pro- 
ceeds to  translate  him,  and  devotes 
barely  three  short  years  to  the 
task.  We  shall  examine  in  this 
article  how  far  facts  support  this 
dictum  ;  but  first  it  is  necessary  to 
state  our  views  on  translation  in 
general.  In  consideriog  this  sub- 
ject three  points  have  to  be  settled — 
the  translator,  his  instrument,  and 
his  style. 

First  as  to  the  translator.  Who 
will  best  interpret  the  works  of  a 
great  original  poet  ?  It  may  seem 
to  many  (and  the  theory  is  no  doubt 
plausible)  that  he  alone  can  under- 
stand and  reproduce  the  genius  of  a 
great  poet  who  is  himself  also  a  poet 
of  equal  genius.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
translation  being  essentially  imita- 
tive, originality  is  apt  to  be  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help,  and 
the  result  is  likely  to  be  of  a  hy- 
brid description — not  literal  enough 
for  a  faithful  translation,  too  close 
to  permit  the  genius  of  the  poet  to 
expand  itself  without  constraint. 
We  may  further  doubt  whether 
such  a  one  would  expend  his  full 
force  merely  upon  the  task  of  re- 
producing another's  thought — whe- 
ther, in  fact,  he  would  comply  with 
the  conditions  without  which  even 
genius  can  never  produce  a  master- 
piece. 

Even  if  so  much  be  granted — 
if  a  poet  of  equal  ability  be  willing 
to  devote  his  entire  powers  to  the 
work,  and  to  spare  himself  no  time 
and  trouble  to  perform  it  in  the 
best  possible  manner — is  it  desirable 
that  he  should  do  so  ?  Will  it  not  be 
a  waste  of  power  ?  Are  originality 
and  genius  so  common  amongst  the 
sons  of  men  that  they  should  be 
diverted  from  their  proper  purpose 


of  production  to  the  inferior  object 
of  simple  imitation  ?  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Pope's  Homer,  for  in- 
stance, or  of  Dryden's  Virgil,  can 
anyone  fail  to  regret  that  tbeir  au- 
thors did  not  give  us  instead  another 
Bapa  of  the  Lock  or  Absalom  and 
Ach  itophel  ?  Surely  it  was  their  duty 
not  to  revive  the  splendour  of  the 
past,  but  to  shape  the  thought  and 
purify  the  affections  of  the  present. 
To   take    another    example.      Mr. 
Tennyson  has  shown,  by  his  remark- 
able translation  of  the  passage  at 
the  end  of  the  Eighth  Book  of  the 
Ili<jidy  that,  did  he  so  choose,    he 
might  delight  the  minds  of  this  and 
future  generations  with  such  a  ren- 
dering of  Homer  as  the  world  has 
never  yet  seen.    But  would  this  be  a 
sufficient  set-off  against  the  loss  of 
such  a  poem  as  In  Memoj^m,  or 
Enoch  Arden,  or  Lucretius  ? 

To  return.     Suppose  it  be  con- 
ceded   that   the  task  of  translat- 
^^E    S^^^^    poets  in  general,   and 
Virgil  in  particular,   should  be  re- 
served   for    versifiers — ^using     the 
word  in  its  most  honourable  sense — 
we  are  next  plunged  into  the  vexaia 
qucestio  of  metres.     Now,  as  to  this 
terribly  moot  point,  What  is  the 
ideally  best  metre  in  which  to  trans- 
late Virgil  ?  we  feel  inclined  to  reply. 
By  borrowing,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  a  famous  expression  used  for 
a   totally  different  purpose — '  Men, 
not  measures.'     We  do  not  deny 
that  there  may  be  one  metre,  and 
one  metre  only,  absolutely  the  most 
desirable,  although  grammaiici  cer* 
tant ;    yet,    inasmuch    as   no    two 
critics  seem  to  agree  as  to  what 
that  particular   metre  may  be,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  wisest  plan  is 
to  leave  the  choice  to  the  indivi- 
dual translator.     For,  as  Mr.  Co- 
nington  observes,  *  that  which  may 
be  absolutely  the  best   is    by  no 
means  necessarily  the  best  for  the 
individual ; '  and  of  this  he  must  of 
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connse  be  the  safest  judge.  More- 
over, the  real  merit  or  demerit  of  a 
translation  would  seem  to  be  only 
partially  affected  by  a  judicious 
choice  in  this  respect.  Skill  and 
Tigour  will  ennoble  any  metre,  how- 
ever ill-adapted  for  the  required 
poi'pose;  but  no  excellence  of  the 
medium  employed  can  possibly 
compensate  for  lack  of  fire,  faithful- 
ness, and  general  ability.  How  much 
may  plausibly  be  urged  for  two 
wholly  dissimilar  metres  may  be 
gathered  by  anyone  who  reads  the 
singularly  ingenious  prefaces  of 
Professor  Conington  and  Mr.  E.  F. 
Taylor,  a  young  aspirant  to  Virgi- 
lian  honours,  whose  actual  work  at 
all  events  may  convince  us  that  the 
respective  metres  selected  by  them 
were  wisely  chosen.  Neither  will 
the  late  Lord  Derby's  contemptuous 
condemnation  of  that  'pestilent 
heresy'  the  English  hexameter  so 
utterly  exclude  the  question,  even  as 
to  this  much-abused  measure,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  language  well- 
nigh  as  trenchant  has  been  used 
hoth  of  the  so-called  ballad  mea- 
sure of  Scott  and  of  the  Spenserian 
stanza;  and  yet,  when  at  length 
hoth  metres  have  been  put  to  the 
actual  proof,  there  are  now  not 
wanting  many  firm  friends  of  both. 
It  is  a  remark  frequently  made  of 
blank  verse,  as  a  vehicle  of  translat- 
ing Virgil,  that  it  is  such  an  excep- 
tionally difficult  metre  that  two  or 
three  men  at  most  in  a  generation 
can  attempt  the  task  with  any 
chance  of  success;  but  obviously 
this  is  no  argument  against  the 
metre  itself,  but  merely  against  the 
lack  of  skill  of  its  employers.  We 
entirely  endorse  Mr.  Taylor's  re- 
mark on  the  whole  subject — solviinr 
amhulando — let  us  condemn  no 
measure  until  it  has  found  a  cham- 
pion who  has  elicited  all  its  capa- 
bilities. 

The  last  point  deserving  atten- 
tion is  the  style  and  general  merits 
wLich  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of 
a  translation,    '^o  translation  will, 


we  apprehend,  be  thought  deserving 
of  praise  which  does  not  faithfully 
represent  the  original.  By  faitt 
fulness  we  do  not  mean  that  line 
should  be  rendered  by  line — a 
merely  verbal  correctness — but  that 
no  important  thought  or  felicitous 
turn  of  expression  should  be  omit- 
ted. Remembering  the  inferiority 
even  of  so  flexible  and  copious  a 
language  as  our  own,  we  require 
that  a  translator  shall  at  least 
thoroughly  understand  the  capabili- 
ties of  that  language,  shall  have  a 
true  poet's  sense  of  the  harmony  of 
sounds,  and  shall  be  a  scholar,  but 
one  who  does  not  find  it  necessary 
to  sacrifice  sound  to  sense.  A  cer- 
tain subtlety,  too,  of  perception  will 
be  indispensable  to  apprehend  the 
nicer  shades  of  meaning  and  the 
delicacies  of  expression  which  per- 
petually astonish  the  student.  Above 
all  must  the  translator  possess  a 
lively  sympathy  with  that  most  re- 
markable perhaps  of  all  Virgil's  cha- 
racteristics, his  exquisite  sense  of 
pathos,  without  which,  whatever 
may  be  the  accuracy  of  his  scholar- 
ship or  the  force  of  his  style,  the 
translator  will  never  be  a^^le  tb 
touch  our  hearts  as  the  masiov  has 
touched  them.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  especial  beauty 
has  been  somewhat  overlooked. 
We  hear  much  indeed  of  the 
inimitable  grace  and  finish  of 
Virgil,  of  the  marvellous  condensa- 
tion of  his  style,  of  the  admirable 
variety  of  his  pauses,  of  his  *  long 
majestic  march,'  and  so  forth  ;  but 
in  reality  merits  such  as  these, 
however  undeniable,  do  not  account 
for  that  singular  charm  by  which 
he  fascinates  the  mind.  It  is  by 
his  genuine,  artistic  it  may  be,  but 
certainly  not  artificial,  pathos  that 
he  goes  straight  to  our  hearts, 
appeals  to  the  strong  simple  emo- 
tions of  our  common  humanity,  and 
makes  us  feel  how,  to  use  the  well- 
known  words  of  our  gp^jatest  poet, 
'  one  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.'  "-^ 
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But  a  translator  most  not  merely 
have  a  quick  eye  to  seize,  and  a 
forcible  style  to  delineate,  the  sepa- 
rate beauties  of  bis  author.  His 
most  difficult  task  will  be  so  to 
fuse  and  blend  them  together  as  to 
produce  one  harmonious  whole. 
The  continuous  and  rapid  flow  of 
the  ^neid  demands  in  an  especial 
degree  sustained  power.  There  are 
of  course  passages  which  rise,  and 
were  intended  to  rise,  in  their  sub- 
limity above  the  usual  level  of  the 
narrative ;  but  we  cannot  fail  to 
remark  the  exceeding  evenness  of 
that  excellence,  the  calm  majesty 
with  which  it  sweeps  along.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  difficulty  of 
reproducing  that  which  Dryden 
considers  so  remarkable  in  Virgil, 
his  exact  propriety  of  expression, 
and  his  suggestiveness  and  brevity 
of  diction — beauties  which  an  in- 
ferior  artist  will  vainly  strive  to 
imitate  by  clumsy  circumlocutions 
and  excessive  copiousness. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  well  to  keep 
before  our  eyes  the  pregnant  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  *  it  is  not 
by  comparing  line  with  line  that 
the  merit  of  great  works  is  to 
be  estimated,  but  by  their  general 
effects  and  ultimate  result.  Works 
of  imagination  excel  by  their  allure- 
ment and  delight — by  their  power 
of  attracting  and  detaining  the 
attention.  That  book  is  good  in 
vain  which  the  reader  throws  away. 
He  only  is  the  master  who  keeps 
the  mind  in  pleasing  captivity, 
whose  pages  are  perused  with  eager- 
ness, and  in  hope  of  new  pleasure 
are  perused  again,  and  whose  con- 
clusion is  perceived  with  an  eye  of 
sorrow,  such  as  the  traveller  casts 
on  departing  day.'  In  other  words, 
we  must  be  generous  in  our  judg- 
ments ;  and  just  as  of  old  Solon  pro- 
mulgated the  opinion  that  a  man's 
life  was  to  be  regarded  not  in  iso- 
lated fragments,  but  from  the  broad 
basis  of  a  completed  whole,  so  should 
the  general  scope  and  tenor  of  a 
translator's  labours  be  mainly  re- 


garded, and  all  minute  and  vexa- 
tious criticism  of  individual  lines 
and  phrases  be  deprecated  and 
shunned.  Moreover,  the  transla- 
tion must  be  readable  in  itself,  and 
without  regard  to  the  original.  If 
it  have  not  this  merit,  it  has  none 
at  all. 

In  forming  an  opinion  of  Dryden*  s 
translation  of  the  JEiieid  we  mast 
first  of   all  emancipate    ourselves 
from    the    associations    connected 
with  that  mighty  name.     And  this 
is  no  easy  task.     It  is  like  judging 
Manlius   in   sight  of  the   Capitol. 
The  memories  of  Alexander's  Feast, 
and  of   Absalom    and    Achitophelj 
seem  to  rise  up  and  disarm  the 
critic.     But    if   we    approach   the 
subject  as  far  as  possible  unbiassed 
by    such    considerations,    and   are 
content  to  rest  our  conclusion  upon 
the  facts  themselves  apart  from  the 
splendid  fame  of  the  poet,  we  shall 
probably  think  that  it  will  not  be 
materially  enhanced  by  the  transla- 
tion of  the  JErieid,     Not  that  there 
is  not  much  to  admire  therein.     On 
the  contrary,  a  choice  collection  of 
single  lines,  of  happy  phrases  and 
passages,  may  be  obtained  even  by 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  poem. 
But  as  a  whole  the  effect  is  some- 
what unsatisfactory,   and  we  rise 
from  the  perusal  with  a  feeling  that 
the  poet  has  misapplied  his  powers 
— that  he  is  unsuitcd  to  the  labori- 
ous drudgery  of  interpreting  an- 
other's thoughts — and  we  cannot 
help  wishing  that  he  had  preferred 
instead  to  indulge  the  world  with 
an  original  work. 

C'est  magnitique,  mais  ce  n'est 
pas  la  guerre^much  of  it  is  very 
grand,  but  it  is  not  Virgil.  As 
regards  the  metre,  the  first  point 
that  forces  itself  upon  our  attention 
is  the  extreme  license  which  Dryden 
allows  himself  in  triplets  and  Alex- 
andrines, and  in  the  matter  of 
rhymes.  And  here  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  following  i«. 
mark  of  Dr.  Johnson :  *  In  examin- 
ing the  propriety  of  the  triplet  and 
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Alexandrine,  it  is  to  be  considered 
tliat  the  essence  of  verse  is  regularity, 
and  its  ornament  is  yarietj.  To 
write  verses  is  to  dispose  syllables 
and  Bonnds  barmonically  by  some 
known  and  settled  role-— a  mle, 
however,  lax  enough  to  substitute 
similitnde  for  identity,  to  admit 
change  without  breach  of  order, 
and  to  relieve  the  ear  without 
disappointing  it.  The  Alexan- 
drine breaks  the  lawful  bounds, 
and  anrprises  the  reader  with  two 
^Uables  more  than  he  expected. 
The  effect  of  the  triplet  is  much 
the  same.'  Accepting  this  as  a 
very  fair  account,  let  us  see  how 
Dryden  fulfils  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  passage  quoted. 
*  Fenton,'  the  same  autibior  informs 
US,  'was  of  opinion  that  Dryden 
was  too  liberal,  and  Pope  too  spar- 
ing, in  the  use  of  triplets  and  Alex- 
andirines.'  As  to  the  first  half  of 
his  statement,  Fenton  certainly  did 
not  err  on  the  side  of  exaggeration. 
Being  struck  with  the  very  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  licenses  in 
question,  we  had  the  curiosity  to 
count  the  instances  which  occur  in 
the  first  six  books  of  the  ^neid. 
We  find  257  triplets  and  218 
Alexandrines.  But  the  arbitrary 
manner  of  their  use  is  even  more 
remarkable.  At  times,  no  donbt^ 
their  introduction  is,  as  Dr.  John- 
son observes,  'grateful  to  the 
reader.'  Take,  for  instance,  the  fine 
lines  in  which  the  poet  moralises 
upon  the  fatal  introduction  of  the 
wooden  horse,  in  which  the  con- 
cluding triplet  serves  aptly  to  bring 
oat  the   force  and  dignity  of  the 


With  such  deceitB  he  gained  their  easy 

hautfl. 
Too  prone  to  credit  his  perfidioas  arts. 
What  Diomede  nor  Thetis'  greater  son, 
A  thousand  ships,  nor  ten  years'  siege  had 
^    done— ts^»-"*1 

Falae  tears  and  fawning  words  the  city 
.jpfwoo. 

We  may  also  call  attention  to  the 
happy  effect  produced  by  *  the  full- 
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resounding '  Alexandrine  to  express 
the  volume  of  some  of  those  majestic 
lines  in  which  Yirgil  delights  to 
close  a  passage  or  description  of 
more  than  ordmary  dignity. 

But  far  too  often  their  introduc- 
tion is  simply  for  the  convenience  of 
the  poet,  and  they  are  inserted  with 
the  most  utter  capriciousness.  You 
may  meet  with  tripletfoUowing  trip- 
let :  often  as  many  as  three  conse- 
cutive triplets,  and  occasionally  even 
as  many  as  four,  occur  without  a 
single  couplet  to  separate  them.  So 
also  with  Alexandrines.  One  page 
will  contain  four  or  five.  Not  sel- 
dom the  alternate  lines  of  three  or 
four  couplets  will  be  Alexandrines ; 
sometimes  both  lines  of  a  couplet 
will  be  Alexandrines. 

The  same  laxity  which  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  management  of  Dryden's 
metre  and  selection,  or  rather  want 
of  selection,  of  his  rhymes,  is  to  be 
observed  throughout  lus  translation 
generally.  He  has  constant  recourse 
to  paraphrase ;  he  thinks  nothing  of 
inserting  ideas,  half-lines,  whole 
lines,  even  couplets,  of  his  own. 
Hence  the  disproportion  in  point  of 
length  between  him  and  Yirgil. 
Such  disproportion  is,  no  doubt^  un- 
avoidable to  a  certain  extent,  the 
Latin  language  admitting  of  greater 
conciseness  and  compactness  than 
our  own,  however  ably  handled.  Still 
Dryden  seems  to  have  been  at  no 
pains  to  strive  after  brevity  where 
it  would  have  been  possible,  but 
rather  to  have  willingly  lent  himself 
to  expansion  as  the  easier  process. 
Indeed,  at  times  he  inserts  ex- 
planatory lines  which  are  wholly 
uncalled  for,  and  further  encumber 
an  already  overloaded  text.  More- 
over, the  exigencies  of  rhyme  oc- 
casionally lead  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  superfluous  line,  which 
would  certainly  never  have  been 
written  had  it  not  been  necessary 
to  complete  a  couplet.  Then,  again, 
Dryden  indulges  perpetually  in 
studied  antitheses  which  are  not 
discoverable  in  the  original,  whereby 
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Virgil's  woida  are  exaggerated,  and 
their  meaning  so  fiir  distorted.  We 
do  not  intend  to  assert  that  a  false 
idea  is  conveyed,  bat  merely  that 
liberties  are  teJcen  with  the  text,  and 
the  principle  of  literal  and  eonscien- 
tiona  interpretation  qnietly  and  com- 
fortably ignored,  liig  free-and- 
ea^  method  imparts  a  certain  verre 
ana  power  to  the  translation,  but  it 
is  at>  the  expense  of  truth,  and  the 
eiPect  of  a  careful  comparison  with 
that  which  Virgil  actually  wrote 
cannot  but  painfully  impress  our 
mitHlfi  with  the  wide  difierence  dis- 
cernible. We  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  convey  the  impression  that 
Dryden  is  always  illiteral.  Such 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  He  can  be 
as  literal  as  possible  when  he  chooses, 
and  it  is  this  fact  which  intensifies 
our  regret  that  he  does  not  choose 
to  be  so  uKnne  often.  In  some  of  his 
otherwise  most  successful  passages 
the  fkithfulness  of  the  rendering  is 
remarkable.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  prophecy  of  the  Sibyl  to 
^neas: 

Escaped  the  dangers  of  the  watery  reign, 
Yet  more  and  greater  ills  by  land  remain. 
The  «oait,  w  long  d«sired  {not  doubt  th* 

crent)) 
Thy  tro(^  shall  reaek,  bul^  having  readied, 

repent. 
Wars,  horrid  wars,  I  Tiew— a  field  of  blood, 
And  Tiber  rolling  with  a  purple  flood. 
Saams  nor  Xantbm  shall  be  wanting  there : 
A  new  Achilles  shall  in  arms  appear ; 
And  ha,  t^  godd«M-bom.    fierce  Juno's 

hate^ 
Added  to  hostile  force,  shall  urge  thy  fate. 
To  what  strange  nations  shall  not   thou 

resort, 
Driven  to  solieit  aid  at  wnj  court ! 
Th«  cause  the  aama  which  Xlium  once  op- 

press'd — 
A  foreign  mistress  and  a  foreign  gnest. 
But  thou,  secure  of  soul,  unbent  with  woes, 
The  mors  thy  fartuna  frowns,  the  more  op- 
pose. 
The  dawnings  of  thy  safety  shall  be  shown 
From — whence  thou  least  shalt  hope — a 

Qrecian  town. 

Exception  may  perhaps  be  taken 
to  the  phrase  *  watery  reign,'  as  a 
conceit  of  the  same  class  as  many 
which  Pope  endeavoured,  thongh 
fortunately  without  success,  to  na- 


turalise ;  but  what  can  be  more  ad- 
mirable than  the  genial  vigour  and 
accuracy  of  the  rest  of  the  passage  ? 
Or,  again,  let  us  select  Mnesthens' 
address  to  his  crew,  in  the  boat-race 
of  the  Fifth  Book : 

M/  friends  and  Hector^a  followers  hereto- 
fore, 

Exert  your  rigour ;  tug  the  labouring  oar ; 

Stretch  to  your  strokes,  my  still  unoOB- 
quersd  cnw. 

Whom  from  the  flaming  walls  of  Tioy  I 
drew: 

In  this  our  common  interest  let  me  find 

That  strength  of  hand,  that  courage  of  the 
mind. 

Am  when  yoa  stemmed  the  strong  JfJalean 
flood. 

And  o'er  the  Syrtes*  broken  billows  rowed : 

I  seek  not  now  the  foremost  palm  to  gain. 

Though  yet — but  ah!  that  haughty  wish  is 
rain ! 

Let  those  enjoy  it  whom  the  gods  oidain. 

But  to  be  last — the  lags  of  all  the  race — 

Redeem  yourselves  and  me  from  that  dis- 
grace. 

Surdy  the  oocupation  of  the  cntic 
would  be  well-nigh  gone  si  do  omtna 
dixiisei.  But  if  we  often  have  fa> 
complain  of  the  freedom  which  ra- 
fuses  to  be  bound  by  the  ordinary 
trammels  of  metre  and  rhyme,  or  to 
submit  to  follow  humbly  in  the  foot- 
steps of  another,  this  very  freedom 
is  not  a^om  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest effects.  In  Dryden  we  are  ra- 
peatadly  reminded  of  Homer^s  glo- 
riovicimiie  of  the  self-freed  horse : 

'  sis  V  5rt  ru  trrarhs  Tmror,  iacoTr4i«nu  M 


and,  swept  away  by  a  sense  of  life 
and  vigour,  severe  criticism  is  apt 
to  yield  to  a  sense  of  beautv  and  de- 
light. It  is  this  nervous  force  and 
spirit  which  constitutes  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  Dryden,  and  whick 
tides  us  over  the  many  mistakes,  in- 
accuracies, and  defects  which  deform 
his  pages.  With  but  little  delicacy 
of  touch,  and  essentially  lacking 
that  soil  tenderness  and  exquisite 
sense  of  pathos  which,  we  cannot 
sufficiently  often  repeat,  is  perhaps, 
of  all  Virgil's  characteristics,  the 
most  remarkable,  it  is  this  vis  vinda^ 
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this  free,  unimpeded  energy  of  oon- 
scioos  power,  which  will  principally 
attract  and  arrest  the  attention  of 
scholars. 

Bat,  as  too  ofl»n  happens,   the 
rigour  of  some  parts  is  oorapensated 
}jf  the  comparative  dullness  and 
flAtDess  of  others,  and  the  resalt  is 
a  marked    inequality  —  inequality 
perhaps  the  inseparable  accompani- 
ment of  genius,  but  specially  to  be 
dejrfored  in  translating  a  poet  of  such 
eren  and  continuous  excellence  aa 
Tirgil     Dr.   Johnson,   while  dis- 
cussing  Dryden's  writir^  generally, 
obserres :  *  Such  is  the  uneyenness 
of  his  compositions,  that  ten  lines 
are  seldom  found  together  without 
something  of  ^hich  the  reader  is 
ashamed.'     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  will  be 
equally  difficult  to  find  ten  lines  to- 
gether in  which  some  vigorous  and 
incisive  line,  some  powerful  phrase  or 
epigrammatic  idiom, does  notreveal, 
as  by  a  lightning-fla^,  the  unmis- 
takable presence  of  genius.     It  is 
indeed  much   to  be  regretted  that 
l^den  should  have  rested  satisfied 
with  these  temporary  and  spasmodic 
outbarsts  of  power.     But  in  him 
there  was  nothing  of  that  restless 
and  unsatisfied  yearning  after  per- 
fection  by  whidi  the  loftiest  souls 
are  known.     The  painful  process  of 
correction,  the  Horatian  linuB  labor, 
was  unknown  to  him.     To  quote 
Dr.  Johnson  again : '  Dryden  was  no 
ngid  judge  of  his  own  pages ;  he 
seldom  struggled  after  supreme  ex* 
oellence,  but  snatched  in  haste  what 
was  within  his  reach ;  and,  when  he 
could  content  others,   was  himself 
contented.  He  was  no  lover  of  labour. 
What  he  had  once  written  he  dis- 
missed from  his  thoughts ;   and  I 
helieve  there  is  no  example  to  be 
found  of  any  correction  or  improve- 
ment made  by  him   after  publica- 
taon.    The  hastiness  of  his  produc- 
tions might  be  the  effect  of  neces- 
sity;  but   his   subsequent  neglect 
could  hardly  have  any  other  cause 
than  impatience  of  study.' 


But  we  have  dwelt  with  sufficient 
freedom  upon  the  defects  which  dis- 
figure Dryden's  translation.    Let  us 
hasten  to  recognise  the  many  beau- 
ties which  illustrate  and  adorn  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  and  possess  a 
lasting  claim  to  our  grateful  remem- 
brance. If  we  were  asked  to  specify 
the  most  satisfactory  part  of  Dry- 
den's labours,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  point  to  the  Sixth  Book.     Of  all 
the  books  of  the  ^neid  there  is  none 
which  has  attracted  greater  admira- 
tion than  this.     In  it  we  are  in- 
troduced to  the  deepest    subjects 
which  underlie  and  are  interwoven 
with  our  mortal  state — the  dread 
hereafter,   the  punishments  which 
wait  upon  human  crime,  the  blifls 
in  store    for  those  who  tread  the 
paths  of  truth    and   justice    here 
upon  earth.     While  so  happily  is 
the    course     of   the     story    inter- 
twined with  this  tragic  and  sombre 
theme,  that  the  episode  forms  no 
unconnected  or  awkward  link,  but 
aptly  revives  the   recollections  of 
the  personages  who    have    before 
disappeared  from  the  drama,  and 
sheds  over  their  fates  a  tender  and 
melancholy    interest ;     while     the 
splendid  description,  under  the  guise 
of  prophecy,  of  the  actaal  glories  of 
Rome's  past  history  and  present 
positipn  serves  at  once  to  relieve  the 
mind  which  has  so  long  wandered 
in  the  dream-land  of  the  shades  be- 
low, and  feed  it,  instead  of  the  *  vain 
picture '  of  bodiless  and  unsubstan- 
tial shapes,  with  the  majestic  figures 
of  the  heroes   of  the  past.     And 
though  the  climax  of  all  this  mag- 
nificent description  be  merely  flat- 
tery of  the  poet's  patron,  we  are 
tempted  to  forgive  everything,  in 
our  admiration  of  the  exquisite  art 
and  language  whereby  that  flattery 
is  expressed.     In  his  treatment  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  miserable  in 
Hades,  Dryden  puts  forth  all  his 
power.     Whether  the  subject,  awful 
and  terrible  as  it  is,  was  naturally 
congenial  to  his  taste,  or  he  expended 
more  care  and  effort  upon  it,  we  pre- 
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sume  not  to  say.  Certainly  lie  has 
realised  ivith  more  than  common 
yividness  and  energy  the  awfal  con- 
ceptions of  his  master.  Here  is  his 
description  of  the  lot  of  the  self- 
murderers  : 

The  next  in  place  and  punishment  are  they 
Who  prodigally  threw  their  lives  away, 
Fools  who,  repinine  at  their  wretched  state, 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  suborned  their 

fate. 
With  late  repentance  now  they  would  re- 
trieve 
The  bodies  tliey  forsook,  and  wish  to  live ; 
Their  pains  and  poverty  desire  to  bear. 
To  view  the  light  of  heaven  and  breathe 

the  vital  air : 
But  Fate  forbids ;  the  Stygian  floods  oppose. 
And  with  nine  circling  streams  the  captive 
souls  inclose. 

And  thus  he  sums  np  the  di*cad 
catalogue  of  crime  and  punish- 
ment : 

Ask  not  what  pains ;   nor  farther  seek  to 

know 
Their  process,  or  the  forms  of  law  below. 
Some  roll  a  mighty  stone ;  some  laid  along, 
And  bound  with  burning  wires,  on  spokes 

of  wheels  are  hung. 
Unhappy  Theseus  doomed  for  ever  there 
Is  fixed  by  Fat-e  on  his  eternal  chair : 
And  wretched  PhLegyas  warns  the  world 

with  cries 
(Could  warning  make  the  world  more  just 

or  wise) 
Learn  righteousness,  and  dread  the  aveng- 
ing deities. 
To  tyrants  others  have  their  country  sold, 
Imposing  foreign  lords  for  foreign  gold  : 
Some  have  old  laws  repealed,  new  statutes 

made, 
Not  as  the  people  pleased,  but  as  they  jMud. 
With  incest  some  their  daughters*  bed  pro- 
faned, 
All  dared  the  worst  of  ills,  and  what  the}' 
dared,  attained. 

With  regard  to  this  second  pas- 
sage we  may  observe  that  line  8 
Affords  a  good  instance  of  the  reck- 
less and  unnecessary  manner  in 
-which  Dry  den  overloads  the  text  by 
•comments  of  his  own  *  which,  how- 
-ever  apposite,  might  well  be  omitted, 
fts  they  increase  the  length  of  an 
already  too  lengthy  translation,  be- 
sides in  the  present  case  involving 
the  necessity  of  another  triplet.  But 
the  passage,  as  a  whole,  is  truly  fine 
and  graphic,   and    the   concluding 


Alexandrine,  inserted  in  this  instance 
for  a  good  and  sufficient  reason,  re- 
produces the  terrible  grandeur  of  the 
original  with  sonorous  and  telling 
effect.  We  will  quote  but  one  other 
passage  from  the  Sixth  Book — the 
famous  lines  in  which  Bome*s  mission 
amongst  the  nations  is  described. 
Although  they  do  not  equal  the 
sublimity  of  Vii*gil — ^as  indeed  how 
should  they  ? — yet  in  them  Dryden 
has  preserved  much  of  the  proud 
patriotism  which  prompted  the 
boast,  and  accomplished  it  with  un- 
flinching determination : 

Let  others  better  mould  the  ranning  mass 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brass. 
And  soften  into  flesh  a  marble  face ; 
Plead  better  at  the  bar ;  describe  the  skies, 
And  when  the  stars  descend,  and  when  they 

rise ; 
Bat,  Rome,  'tis  thine  alone,  with  awftil  sway. 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey. 
Disposing  peace  and  war  thy  own  majestic 

way; 
To  tame  the  proud,  the  fettered  Blave  to 

free: 
These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee. 

It  follows,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  Dryden's  inequality,  that  quota- 
tions are  apt  to  do  him  rather  more 
than  less  justice.  A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  passages  might  be  cited,  which 
if  taken  alone  would  stamp  his 
translation  as  one  of  the  highest 
excellence,  and  only  by  perusing  the 
entire  work  would  such  expectations 
be  falsified.  With  one  more  short 
specimen  we  must  take  leave  of 
Dryden.  Jove's  promise  to  Venus 
of  the  glories  of  Rome's  future  em- 
pire is  thus  powerfully  rendered : 

To  them  no  bounds  of  empire  I  assign, 
Nor  term  of  years  to  their  immortal  line. 
Ken  haughty  Juno,  who  with  endless  broils 
Earth,  seas,  and  heaven,  and  Jove  himself 

turmoils. 
At  length  atoned,  her  friendly  power  shall 

join 
To  cherish  and  advance  the  Trojan  line.^ 
The  subject  world  shall  Rome's  dominioa 

own. 
And  prostrate  shall  adore  the  nation  of  the 

gown. 

The  only  fault  we  can  find  with 
these  lines  is  that  they  are  less  com- 
pact than  Virgil's ;  but,  as  we  before 
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nid,  this  is  to   a  certain    extent 
anayoidable. 

Of  Professor   Gonington's  trans- 
lation, before  proceeding  to  examine 
particular  passages,  we  maj  take  a 
general  sarvey  as  a  whole.     In  the 
first  place,  then,  we  should  say  that 
his  book  is  eminently  readable — ^no 
small  merit  in  a  translation,  or  indeed 
in  any  other  book.     It  is  read  with 
real  pleasure,  and  is  calculated  to 
delight  anyone  who  takes  an  inte- 
rest in  poetry  irrespectiye   of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of 
the  original.      It    is    moreover    a 
scholarly  and   faithful  translation. 
No  one  who  knows  Virgil  well  can 
doubt  that  the  anthor  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  has 
bestowed  no  common  labour  upon 
it.    The  versification  is  easy   and 
flowing,  and  is  a  happy  imitation 
of  Scott's  best  manner.     Again,  it 
is  characterised  by  genuine  pathos. 
It  may  indeed  be  urged,  that  the 
pathos  is  rather  lyrical  than  epic, 
and  that  between  these  two   diffe- 
rent manifestations    of   the    same 
beauty  there  is  a  real  and  substan- 
tial d^erence;  but  no  one  can  fail 
to  acknowledge  the  presence   and 
power  of  the  pathos  employed.     It 
may  also  be  doubted  if  the  metre 
chosen  would  not  have    disclosed 
far  g^ver  defects  nnder  less  able 
handling.     But  handled  as  it  is,  we 
cannot  but  admire   the  sustained 
dignity   of   the  measure,  and  feel 
Bnrprised  at  the  few  instances  in 
which  it  degenerates  into  something 
ikpproaching  what  is  known  as  the 
nug-aong  or  hush-a-bye-baby  style. 
That  some  instances  may  be  found, 
we  do  not  deny.     But  we  repeat 
that,  in  so  long  a  poem  and  with  a 
metre  of  such  tempting  facility,  that 
they  should    be  so  oompara^vely 
nre  is  surprising.     It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  lovers  of  pur' 
pirei  panni    and    striking    single 
lines  will  have  their  predilections 
particularly  gratified  by  a  perusal 
of  this  translation.     But  veiy  few 
of  such  lines  can  be  discovered  by 


the  most  ardent  admirer  of  Mr. 
Goningrton.  It  is  rather  in  the 
equable  and  well-sustained  excel- 
lence of  the  book  as  a  whole  that  it 
recommends  itself  to  the  reader. 
Those  who  desire  sudden  surprises 
and  flashes  of  genius  to  illuminate 
and  make  amends  for  much  inaccu- 
racy or  even  dullness,  must  turn 
from  these  pages  to  the  *  splendid 
unfaithfulness'  of  Dryden.  But  the 
want  of  such  beauties  is  far  more 
than  compensated  by  the  confidence 
in  the  author's  trustworthiness, 
which  grows  the  farther  the  reader 
proceeds  in  the  story,  in  the  pleasing 
charm  diffused  throughout,  and  the 
absence  of  anything  calculated  to 
grate  upon  the  ear  or  divert  the 
attention  from  the  action  of  the 
poem.  At  times,  no  doubt,  a  strange 
word  may  meet  the  eye  and  strike- 
it  with  a  sense  of  novelty,  or  a. 
forced  turn  of  expression  may  bring- 
the  exigencies  of  verse  too  promi- 
nently before  the  mind;  but  in  the^ 
main  the  rhymes  are  natural  and; 
legitimate,  the  diction  is  that  with  . 
which  we  are  perfectly  familiar,  and 
the  style  is  graceful  and  regular... 
There  is  one  point  especially  upon 
which  we  would  at  once  observe — 
the  remarkable  propriety  and  hap- 
piness of  the  similes.  This  is  no 
small  matter  when  the  number  and 
beauty  of  Virgil's  similes  are  taken 
into  account.  We  cannot  call  to* 
mind  a  single  one  in  which  Mr.. 
Conington  has  really  failed,  while 
the  excellence  of  the  greater  num- 
ber is  admirable.  And  here  the 
author's  evident  love  of  detail  and 
laborious  scrupulousness  of  work- 
manship stand  him  in  g^ood  stead, 
as  they  are  qualities  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  by  the  Latin 
poet,  and  without  which  no  one  can 
adequately  represent  him. 

Not  that  the  poetry  is  in  any 
way  sacrificed,  but,  as  everyone 
knows,  the  special  characteristic  of 
Virgil's  similes  consists  in  their 
minuteness  and  the  thorough  way 
in  which  every  point  is  accurotely- 
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brought  out  as  opposed  to  tbe 
broad  general  effects  which,  wore 
alone  aimed  at  ia  Homer's  similes ; 
and  Mr.  Conington  possesses  in  a 
marked  degree  the  same  excellences, 
and  has  consequently  delineated 
Virgil  therein  to  pei^ection.  We 
mujBt  of  course  bear  in  ndnd  that 
the  most  recent  translator  has  the 
advantage  of  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors,  bj  means  of  which  he 
will  avoid  many  faults,  and  derive 
many  happy  turns  of  expression^ 
while  by  the  nature  of  the  case  his 
language  itself  is  more  likely  to 
please  the  ears  of  his  contempo- 
xories.  In  saying  this  we  are  in 
so  degree  detracting  from  Mr.  Co- 
aoing ton's  merits.  We  are  merely 
-doing  justice  to  those  who  have 
^poecedfid  him  in  the  same  task, 
and  pointing  out  an  advantage  (if 
properly  managed)  which  awaits 
the  latest  labourers  in  this  pas> 
ticolar  field.  Nothing  but  pru. 
dery  and  a  morbid  cravincr  after 
priiiDality  cau  forbid  to  app^pmte 
in  moderation  the  happy  efforts  of 
pcevioua  artists*  For  what  the 
imbUc  desires  is  a  really  gojod  trans- 
lation,, and  it  matters-  not.  to  them 
whfise  name  is  inscribed  upon  the 
tiiJe-page;  while  there,  are  never 
vwanting  a  host  of  lynx-eyed  detec- 
Niors  of  plagiarisms,,  to  keep  a  writer 
within  modest  bounds  in  availing 
himself  of  so  daurable  a  license. 

Befoce  commenting  upon  detailed 
passages  we  may  state  as  our  opi- 
jiioin  that  Mr.  Conington  has  been 
jparticolarly  successful  in  his  treats 
^oifint  af  the  Fourth  Book. 

The  scathing  invectives  of  Dido 
•  against  her  periidions  lover  are  given 
swith  ttfigular  power  and  intensity, 
juad  form,  as  Virgil  intended,  in  the 
jcaiggpdness  and  frenzy  of  their 
•utterance,  a  fine  contrast  to  the 
«<^b]fi  flow  of  the  main  story. 
Thfiae>  passages,  together  with  the 
tragic  episode  of  the  much-injured 
queen's  self-inflicted  death,  and  the 
^lendid  description  of  Fame,  ac- 
ooQiit  for  the  especial  admiration 


with  which  the  Fourth  Book  has  ever 
been  regarded ;  and  Mr.  Gonia^coi 
has  doubtless  been  urged  by  this 
fact  to  exert  himself  to  the  atter- 
most  in  consequence,  with  the  lu^ 
piest  result.  As  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  lor 
themaelves  from  as  many  passages 
as  we  have  space  to  inseri,  we 
merely  add  generally,  that  the  de- 
structicHi  of  Troy;  ApoUo'a  pro- 
phetic declaration  to  ^neaa  of  liis 
future  wanderings ;  the  boat  raoe  in 
the  Fifth  Book;  the  descent  into 
Hades ;  the  description  of  the  shades 
below  and  the  future  glories  of 
Bonxe  in  the  Sixth  Book,  and  tho 
exquisitely  beautiful  episode  of  Nisixs 
and  Euryalqa,  as  they  are  some  of 
tha  most  celebrated  passages  of  the 
^neid^  so  should  we  select  them  as 
instances  in  which  Mr.  Conia^^too 
may  with  advantage  bear  compari- 
son with  aay  of  his  predecessors. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  ^neid 
disappointed  ua,.  and  from,  their 
soma  what  sing-song  rhythm  and 
lack  of  dignity,,  they  by  no  means, 
in  our  opinion,  represent  the  stately 
sweep  of  the  original.  But  the 
perusal  of  the  long  paragraph  al- 
most immediately  succeeding  oon- 
vinced  us  that  the  opening  lines 
were  excepUanally  unhappy,  and 
the  farther  we  read  the  more  we 
became  interested. 

Of  the  impotenoe  and  neeessary 
vagueness  of  all  general  critLcism. 
of  a  long  poem  we  are  fully  sensible. 
On  the  other  hajid,  it  is  well  ni^ 
as  difficult  by  a  few  selected  qjaot&- 
tions  to.  give  anything  like*  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  merits. 

However,  preferring  of  two;  eviJa 
to  choose  the  least,  and  feeling  sure 
that  our  readers  would  sooner  listen 
to  Mr.  Conington's  own  words 
than  to  our  account  of  them,  we 
shall  make  no  apology  for  the  length 
of  Qur  extracts,  merely  premismg 
that  they  aore  selections  from  many 
others  that  might.be  cited,,  did  space 
permit.  Our  attention  will  be  piur* 
ticuJarly  directed  ta  the  first-  six 
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books,  those  on  the  compositiom  of 
wMch  Virgil  bestowed  his  eliiefest 
kbour,  and  which  ore  confessedly 
worked  ont  with  fargreaierelaborate- 
DfiBB,  and  bear  most  conspicnonslj 
impressed  upon  them  the  stamp  of 
]na  genius.  It  will  be  convenient, 
we  think,  instead  of  following  the 
sequence  of  the  several  bool^  too 
strictly,  to  group  as  far  as  possible 
our  quotations  under  definite  heads 
illusbt^tivo  of  special  excellences, 
so  as  to  eixemplify  the  justice  of  the 
general  statements  advanced  above . 
Firsts  then,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Coaington's  style  in  narrative,  take 
the  following  passages  (^n.  ii. 
268^280)  : 

h  was  the  hoiiT  when  Hearen  gtTcs  rest 
To  weaiy  maa,  the  first  and  best. 
Lo,  as  I  slept,  in  saddest  gniae, 
His  fcrm  of  Hector  seemed  to  rias» 
Full  sorrow  eoshing  from  his  ejea: 
All  torn  bj  dragging  at  the  car» 
And  blaek  with  gory  dttst  of  war, 
Ai  ttoee  on  earth,-^hia  swoln  leet  bofied, 
Andlsrtexing  from  the  inoBited  cevd. 
Ah !  what  a  sight  was  there  to  view ! 
How  altered  from  the  man  we  knew. 
Oar  Hector,  who  from  day's  long  toil 
Comes  radiant  in  Achilles*  spoil, 
Or  with  tkafc  red  right  hand,  which  casts 
The  fires  of  Troy  on  Orecian  masts ! 
Blood -clotted  hung  his  beard  and  hair, 
Aod  all  those  many  wonnds  were  there, 
^Vhich  on  his  graeiosa  psfson  fell 
Aiomid  the  wsJla  he  loYed  so  well. 

This  seems  to  na  at  once  accurate 
and  spirited,  and  withal  ea^  and 
loving. 

Agioxk : 

T^  86utk  wind  freshens  in  the  sail : 

We  hncry  o'er  the  tide, 
Where'er  the  helmsman  and  the  gale 

Conspire  onr  course  to  guide : 
5ow  rises  o*er  the  foamy  fiood 
Zseynthos  with  its  crown  of  wood, 
Babehinm,  Same,  Keritos, 
Wheae  rocky  sides  the  wares  emboss : 
Thacn^of  Ithaeaweflee^ 
lantes*  romed  sovereignty. 
Nor  in  our  mght  forget  to  curse 
The  land  that  was  Ulysses'  nurse. 
Soon  liPacas  rears  its  cloud-capped  head, 
And  Pbesbos,  whom  the  seamen  dread. 
Hither  we  turn  our  barks  at  last-. 

And  near  the  city  land ; 
The  anchors  from  the  prows  are  cast, 

The  keels  an  on  the  strand. 


The  scholarly  faiihfiilness  and 
freshness  of  these  Knes  speak  for 
themselves  ;  while  the  versification 
is  natural  %nd  unforced,  the  lan- 
guage appropriaie,  and  the  epithets 
forcible. 

We  must  content  oarsehres  with 
quoting  a  single  specimen  of  Mr. 
Conington's  pathos  and  one  of  his 
similes.  First,  the  farewell  of  An- 
dromache to  Ascanius  in  the  Third 
Book : 

Nay,  take  these  too,  and  Ist  tkan  pittve 
A  fond  memorial  of  the  love 

Of  Hector's  sometime  wil^. 
Bear  child  of  Troy,  in  whom  alone 
Astyaaax,  my  lost,  my  own, 

SurriTes  in  seccmd  life ! 
Like  yoors  his  hands,  like  yours  his  hcow, 

Like  yours  his  eyes'  bright  shean : 
And  oh!  hemight  be  growing  now 

In  years  as  fresh  and  green. 

The  simile  we  select  is  the  com- 
parison of  ^neas  and  the  nraontain 
oak: 

As  some  strong  oak,  the  mountain's  pride^ 
Fierce  Alpine  blasts  on  either  side 

Are  striving  to  o'erthrow : 
It  creaks  and  strains  beneath  the  shock. 
And  from  the  weather-beaten  stock 

Thick  leaves  the  grotmd  bestrew ; 
Yet  firm  it  stands ;  high  as  its  crown 
Towers  up  to  heaven,  so  deep  goes  down 

Its  root  to  worlds  below : 
So  in  this  storm  of  prayers  the  chief 
Thrills  through  aad  through  with  inaaly 

grief; 
Unqhan^ed  his  heart's  resolves  xemaia. 
And  falling  tears  are  idle  rain. 

Ck)mpare   these   Hnes   with  the 

original,  and  their  perfect  faith* 
f ulnesSy  propriety,  ana  vigour  will 
bo  apparent. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  Mr. 
Conington's  Fourth  Book  merits 
special  admiration.  Those  two 
grand  speeches  of  impassioned  in- 
vective poured  by  Dido  upon  her 
Pathless  lover  well  deserve  quotflr 
tion;  but,  bearing  in  mind  their 
length,  we  must  omit  them«  and 
pass  on  to  her  final  address  to  the 
heavenly  powers,  and  the  terrible 
concentration  of  fury  in  which  she 
clamours  for  vengeance  upon  the 
traitor: 
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"EjB  of  the  irorld,  majestic  Sod, 

Who  8ee*Bt  whate'er  on  earth  is  done, 

Thou,  Juno,  too,  interpreter 

And  witness  of  the  heart's  fond  stir, 

And  Hecate,  tremendous  p(^er, 

In  cross-ways  howled  at  midnight  hour, 

Ayenging  fiends,  and  gods  of  death 

Who  breathe  in  dying  Dido's  breath, 

Stoop  your  great  powers  to  ills  that  plead 

To  heaven,  and  my  petition  heed. 

If  needs  must  bo  that  wretch  abhorred 

Attain  the  port  and  float  to  land ; 
If  such  the  fate  of  heaven's  high  lord. 

And  so  the  moveless  pillan  stand ; 
Scourged  by  a  savage  enemy. 

An  exile  from  his  son's  embrace, 
So  let  him  sue  for  aid,  and  see 

His  people  slain  before  his  face ; 
Nor,  when  to  humbling  peace  at  length 

He  stoops,  be  his  or  life  or  land, 
But  let  him  fall  in  manhood's  strength. 

And  welter  tombless  on  the  sand. 
Such  malison  to  heaven  I  pour, 
A  last  libation  with  my  gore. 
And,  Tyrians,  you  through  time  to  come 

His  seed  with  deathless  hatred  chase : 
Be  that  your  gift  to  Dido's  tomb  : 

No  love,  no  league  'twixt  race  and  race. 
Rise  from  my  ashes,  scourge  of  crime, 

Bom  to  pursue  the  Dardan  horde 
To-day,  to-morrow,  through  all  time. 

Oft  as  our  hands  can  wield  the  sword : 
Fight  shore  with  shore,  fight  sea  with  sea. 
Fight  all  that  are  or  e'er  shall  be ! 

We  sliall  not  insult  our  readers 
bj  pausing  to  point  out  the  inten- 
sity and  passion  of  this  passage, 
which,  to  our  mind,  will  almost 
bear  comparison  with  the  turbid 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  ori- 
ginal ;  but  invite  them  instead  to 
Bsten  to  Dido's  dying  farewell, 
which  is  thus  touchingly  described : 

Then,  maddening  over  crime,  the  queen, 

With  bloodshot  eyes  and  sanguine  streaks 

Fresh  painted  on  her  quivering  cheeks. 
And  wanning  o'er  with  death  foreseen. 
Through  inner  portals  wildly  fares. 

Scales  the  high  pile  with  swift  ascent. 
Takes  up  the  Dardan  sword  and  bares, 

Sad  gift,  for  difiTerent  uses  meant. 
She  eyed  the  robes  with  wistful  look, 

And  pausing, thought  awhile,  and  wept: 
Then  pressed  her  to  the  couch,  and  spoke 

Her  last  good-night,  or  ere  she  slept. 
'  Sweet  relics  of  a  time  of  love, 

When  Fate  and  Heaven  were  kind, 
Beceive  my  life-blood,  and  remove 

These  torments  of  the  mind. 
My  life  is  lived,  and  I  have  played 

The  part  that  Fortune  gave, 
And  now  I  pass,  a  queenly  shade, 

Ki^estic  to  the  grave. 


A  glorious  city  I  have  built, 

Have  seen  my  walls  ascend. 
Chastised  for  blood  of  husband  spilt, 

A  brother,  yet  no  friend. 
Blest  lot!  yet  lacked  one  blessing  more. 
That  Troy  had  never  touched  my  shore.' 
Then  as  she  kissed  the  darling  bed, 
'  To  die  and  unrevenged  I '  she  said ; 
'  Yet  let  me  die :  thus,  thus  I  go, 
Exulting  to  the  shades  below. 
Let  the  false  Dardan  feel  the  blazo 
That  burns  me  pouring  on  his  gaze. 
And  bear  along,  to  cheer  his  way, 
The  funeral  presage  of  to-day.' 

These  two  passages,  the  one  so 
full  of  power  and  the  other  of  patiios 
and  dignity,  will,  we  hope,  suffice 
to  support  our  previously  expressed 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  this  book. 

Turning  to  the  reverse  of  the 
picture,  we  must  point  out  some 
instances  in  which  Mr.  Coning^n 
sinks  below  his  usual  standard,  and 
which  seem  to  us  fairly  open  to 
criticism.  At  times  his  versifica- 
tion degenerates  into  something  ap- 
proaching doggrel.  Take  such  lines 
as  the  following,  for  instance : 

They  marvel  at  the  gifts  they  view, 
They  marvel  at  the  bringer  too. 

or: 
Through  every  heart  a  shudder  ran, 
Apollo's  victim — who  the  man  ? 

or: 

Now  mid  my  kind  I  linger  still, 
And  live;  but  leave  the  light  I  wilL 

This   is  jingling    sing-song,   assu- 
redly not  poetry. 

Again,  passages  occur  in  which 
the  metre  selected  is  found  wanting 
to  express  the  majestic  sweep  of 
Virgil,  although  there  is  nothing 
positively  bad  in  the  lines  them- 
selves. 

Who,  for  instance,  that  recollects 
the  grand  verses  in  which  the  poet 
moralises  upon  the  introduction  of 
the  wooden  horse  into  Troy,  can 
fail  to  feel  the  inadequateness  of 
Mr.  Gonington's  translation,  and  to 
regret  the  poverty  of  the  metre 
sekcted  ? 

Virgil's  lines  run  as  follows  : 

Talibus  insidiis  perjuiique  art«  Sinonis 
Credita    res;     captique  dolis   lacrimisqne 

coacti, 
Quos  ne^ue  Tydides  nee  Larissaeus  Achilles 
Non  anni  domuere  decern,  non  mille  carina. 
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Whftt  says  Mr.  Goningion  ? 

Sach  tale  of  pity,  aptly  feigned, 
Oar  credence  for  the  perjurer  gained, 
And  tears  wrung  out  from  fraudful  eyes 
Matie  us,  e  en  us,  a  villain's  prize, 
'Gainst  whom  not  valiant  Piomede, 
Nor  Peleus'  Larissaean  seed, 
Nor  ten  years*  fighting  could  prevail, 
Nor  navies  of  a  thousand  sail. 

We  feel  at  once  that  the  dilution 
of  the  fonr  lines  of  the  original  into 
twice  their  number  robs  them  of 
their  concentration,  of  their  roll  and 
volume,  while  the  grand  reverbera- 
tion and  sonorousness  of  the  last 
line  is  altogether  lost. 

Take,  again,  Turnus*  proud  and 
dignified  appeal  to  the  gods  below : 

Vos  6  mihi.  Manes, 
£ste  boni,  quoniam  Superis  aversa  volun- 
tas. 
Sancta  ad  voa  anima,  atque    istiua  inscia 
cuhjB, 

Descepdam,  majgnorum  haud  unquam  in- 
dignus  avomm. 

Can  we  accept  the  following  as 
an  adequate  version  P 

0  hear  me,  Manes,  of  your  grace. 

Since  heavenly  powers  have  hid  their  face ! 
Pure  and  unsoiled  by  caitiif  blame, 

1  join  your  company,  nor  shame 

My  mighty  sires  of  yore. 

Again,  ilie  ringing  sound  of  the 

panegyric  passed  upon  Kipheus : 

Justissimus  nnus 
Q^  fait  in  Teucris,  et  servantissimus  sequi, 

becomes 

No  purer  son, 
Troy  ever  bred,  more  jealous  none 
Of  sacred  right ; 

and 

Hen  quibua  ille 
JtctstuB  fatis !  qu»  bella  ezhausta  canebat ! 

aiaks  into  the  feeble  commonplace. 

But  he— 
What  perils  his  by  land  and  sea ! 

whereby  jactaiua  foMsy  and  the  ex- 
pressiveness of  the  epiUiet  ezfiausta, 
are  entirely  omitted. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Conington  in- 
dulges in  expressions  which  savour 
too  strongly  of  the  vernacular,  as, 
for  instance,  when  he  speaks  of 
'guardians  blown  with  speed,'  of 
choosing  a  daaghter's  'groom,* 
loeaning  bridegroom ;  or  when  he 
pnts  into  the  mouth  of  the  august 
qneen  of  heaven  such  a  line  as — 


By  Styx*  dire  spring  I  take  my  oath. 

a  figure  of  language  more  popular 
than  heroic. 

Of  a  different  kind,  but  equally 
unfortunate,  are  *the  huge  frames 
of  chosen  chiefs,'  *the  planks  of 
consecrated  deal,'  the  'conscious 
mates,'  the  'spousal  kingdoms,'  'the 
prores,'  the  'strange  slips  defiling 
the  royal  stem,'  the  'hereditary 
fear,'  as  a  translation  of  religione 
patruTrij  and  the  like.  Then  again, 
such  phrases  as  'treasure  trove,' 
'  took  tithing  of  the  sacred  food,'  as 
applied  to  the  ohsccence  volucres  the 
Harpies,  and  'strong  redoubt,' 
appear  to  us  to  be  misplaced  mo- 
dernisms, and  by  no  means  poetical ; 
and  the  revival  of  the  eighteenth 
century  use  of  affectations,  such  as 
the  '  sinking  fair,'  '  lost  fair,'  the 
'  beaten  brave,'  for  brave  man,  seem 
to  us  to  be  honoured  in  the  breach 
rather  than  in  the  observance.  The 
account  of  Ancus  is  simply  unin- 
telligible.  Who  could  possibly  sup- 
pose, unless  the  text  supplied  the 
solution,  that 

Then  Ancus  all  too  fain  to  sail 
Ken  now  before  a  favouring  gale, 

referred  to  that  king's  excessive 
deference  to  the  popular  will? 
Again  we  must  protest^  in  the  name 
of  euphony,  agamst  such  aline  as — 

Charybdis,  Scylla,  and  the  Syrt, 

and  against  the  collocation  of  the 
second  and  third  lines  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

So  where8oe*er,  through  all  the  field, 
Comes  Turnus  on,  whole  squadrons  yield. 
Turn,  and  resist  no  more. 

But  not  to  pry  too  curiously  into 
minor  imperfections  and  flaws  of  this 
character,  which  by  the  nature  of 
things  could  not  be  entirely  wanting 
in  so  many  thousand  lines,  we  shall 
conclude  the  present  article  by 
strongly  recommending  Mr.  Co- 
nington's  as  being,  upon  the  whole, 
the  best  and  most  readable  ti*ans- 
lation  of  the  JEneid,  and  one  which 
will  materially  assist  the  student  of 
Virgil  by  the  scholarship  evinced 
throughout  its  pages. 

A.  M.  L. 
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THE   EASTERN    QUIESTIOK 


TWO  months  ago  most  of  ns  be- 
lieved that  this  country  stood 
on  the  brink  of  war  with  Russia,  and 
perhaps  also  with  Prussia — with  the 
two  strongest  nulitarj  Powers  of 
the  present  daj.  The  casits  belli 
was,  not  an  actual  attack,  but  an 
intention  expressed  bj  Russia  to 
establish  an  arsenal  and  fleet  which 
might,  in  time  to  come,  be  used 
in  an  attack  on  Constantinople, 
And  when  we  sought  for  allies,  we 
found  only  Austria  which  could  be 
counted  on  with  certainty  to  give 
us  effectual  aid. 

Happily  we  have  escaped  the 
danger  this  time.  But  we  have  not 
always  been  so  fortunate.  Sixteen 
years  ago  we  were  actually  plunged 
into  war  with  Russia  to  defend 
Turkey ;  and  on  that  occasion 
Austria,  for  whose  help  we  lately 
looked  so  confidently,  did  not  think 
herself  called  upon  to  fight,  although, 
as  Kinglake  says,  the  outrage  then 
complained  of  '  was  the  occupation 
of  two  provinces  which  abutted  on 
the  Anstrian  dominions  ;  and  of  all 
the  great  Powers,  Austria  was  the 
chief  saflerer/ 

The  champion  who  then  stood  by 
us  in  our  conflict  with  the  Giant 
of  the  North  in  defence  of  the  beau- 
tiful Queen  of  the  Bosporus  was 
France.  Yet  only  fourteen  years 
before  we  had  run  the  greatest 
risk  of  war  with  that  very  Power 
by  lending  the  Sultan  the  aid  of 
our  forces  to  subdue  hift  rebellious 
vassal,  Mehemet  Ali 

These  three  occaflionB  are  the 
salient  points  in  a  course  of  policy 
which  England  has  steadily  pursued 
for  upwards  of  forty  years.  During 
that  time  no  nation  nas  ever  gone 
before  her  in  the  endeavour  to  up- 
hold the  Enuxire  of  the  Sultan,  and 
she  has  watoied  over  hia  territories 
as  jealously  as  if  they  had  been  her 
own.  Yet  it  has  not  c£  late  years 
been  the  usual  habit  of  British 
statesmen  to  interfere  lightly  in  the 


embroilments  of  Continental  govem- 
ments,  either  with  each  other  or 
with  their  subjects.  Thus  we  have 
seen  Austria  and  Prussia  league 
together  to  seize  provinces  from. 
Denmark ;  Sardinia  has  won  back 
Italy  from  Austria  and  the  petty 
sovereigns  amongst  whom  it  had 
been  divided ;  Prussia  has  carved 
out  for  herself  an  empire  with  the 
sword;  and  revolutions  have  suc- 
ceeded or  been  crushed  in  almoat 
every  country  in  Europe  ;  without 
England  stretching  forth  her  arm 
to  help  or  hinder. 

It  is  certain  that  the  English 
Grovemment  and  the  English  people, 
who  are  nearly  always  at  one  with 
their  Government  in  this  matter, 
must  think  they  see  some  very  vital 
interest  of  their  own  bound  up  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
It  will  be  useful  at  the  present  time, 
when  there  is  likely  to  be  much 
discussion  of  the  Eastern  Question 
throughout  Europe,  to  look  closely 
into  this  forward  and  jealous  policy 
of  ours,  and  to  search  diligently 
whether  there  be  in  very  trutn  any 
good  and  sufBcient  reason  for  it. 
For  our  motives  here  are  by  no 
means  so  obvious,  as  they  are  in  the 
only  other  case  in  which  we  habi- 
tually depart  from,  our  general  rule 
of  non-intervention.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  anyone  whj  we 
look  after  Belgium ;  and  it  wiU  also 
show  him  il»t  there  are  scarcely 
two  countries,  with  a  sea-bord  in 
Europe,  whose  relative  positions 
towards  England  are  more  dif- 
ferent than  thoee  of  Belgima  and 
Turkey. 

In  tnis  enquiry  we  naturally  torn 
first  to  the  reaaons  given  by  the 
Ministry  which  engaged  in  the 
great  conflict  witli  Rassia  in  1854. 
On  the  night  on  which  Parliament 
was  called  upon  to  express  its 
approval  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  Secretary  of  State  ibr  Ibreign 
Afiairs  said : 
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In  flotmng  on  th»  war  now,  we  do  so  to 
npri   aggrefiuon  and  to    secure  a  peace 
hoDOorable  to  Turkey.     I  believe  there  is 
not  a  roan  in  the  dominiona  of  the  Czar  who 
does  not  expect  that  Constantinople  w)l 
wkttiiafcelj  belong  to  Russia.     It  will  be 
oar  ^atj»'as  far  as  wo  possibly  can,  to  pt»- 
rmai.  tbe  nsalisation  of  that  ozpectatioa, 
M^  to  talkC  care  that  a  Russian  occupation 
may  neTor  begin  there.    Were  it  to  succeed, 
and   were  Russia  to  be  in  possession  of 
COnatantinople,  coiamandiBg,  as  sha  would 
tiwi  do^   the  Black  Sea  and  ita  ahoras, 
bciog  enabled,  as  she  would,  to  occupy 
Ciicasaia  and  Creorgia  and  to  convert  the 
populations  of  these  frontier  countries  into 
ono  mighty  array,   baring   access  to  the 
XeditBrranean  and  a  vast  naval  fleet  in  the 
Baltw,  and  determined,  aa  sha  now  is,  to 
iacnfiae    her  naval   power  by    all  those 
fadlities  which  steam  and  modern  inven- 
tions hare  aflbrded  for  the  transport  of 
tnopB— with  all    these  adrantagee,  wwe 
Rviaia  in  possession  of  GaBBtantin(^le»  it 
voold  not  bo  too  much  to  antknpata  that 
auwe  than  one  Western  Power  wwld  have 
to  undeigi>  the  fate  of  Poland.    The  wealth 
and  the  intelligence  and  the  ctviHsation  of 
Bozope  would  be  no  more  a  barrier  against 
eaeroacfaments  on  the  part  of  Rosaia.  than 
were  the  intelligence  and  civilisation  of 
Mtriffnt  Rome  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Huns  and  Vandals.    And  the  more 
we  examine  this  question  the  more  gigantic 
is  the  Mpect  it  assumes.    It  is  not  merely 
the    inotection    of   Turkey    against    the 
M^gnmkm  of  Russia  which  is  concerned  in 
Ihe  Eastern  Question,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  but  it  is  the  battle  of  civilisation 
against  barbarism  fbr  the  maintenance  of 
£o  independence  of    Europe.      Already, 
without    territorial    aggrandisensent^    the 
policy  pursued  by  Russia  has,  in  a  great 
WMt^Muan,  plac&i  the  nations  of  Gennany  in 
a  slate  of  dapei^eaco.     Seveial  foreign 
8vr«n»Mls,  bat  aioro  particukrly  those 
of  Germany,  have   been  acted  upon  by 
Knma  with  a  abreagth  and  inflnance  which 
bava  been,  and  alwaya  will  be^  exercised 
t«  chock  edncatiim,  the  free  expression  of 
opinioo,  and  that  progrees  whidi  is  essential 
tm  ciTilisAtioa. 

Froxa  this  speech  we  gather  that 
England  was  obliged  to  go  to  war 
in  ike  dne  performance  of  ner  devoir 
as  tike  champion  of  civilisation,  pro^ 
gresSy  constitutional  liberty,  and 
national  independence  throughout 
Aa  world.  JBut  two  difficulties 
awet  us  in  onr  way  to  the  aceepi- 
ance  of  this  theory.  Although  our 
foreign  Office,  ever  since  it  firat 
cama  under  tiba  control  of  Canning's 


mind,  has  freely  ofiTered  its  sym- 
pathy to  those  who  gave  their  Uves 
and  energies  for  the  furtherance  of 
freedom  abroad,  it  has  never  deemed 
it  tiba  duty  of  this  country  to  take 
up  arms  in  their  behalf.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  England  went  to  war 
to  prevent  the  remote  contingency 
of  some  Western  State  undergoing 
the  fate  <^  Poland,  though  she  has 
never  lifted  a  finger  to  help  the 
Poles  themselves  in  their  despe- 
rate attempts  to  avert  their  fate. 
But  harder  still  is  it  to  believe 
that  she  upheld  the  despotism  of 
the  Sultan  and  the  domination  of 
the.  Turk  over  the  Christian  only  in 
the  general  interests  of  lib^  ty  and 
progress.  That  statesman  must  in- 
deed have  had  a  remarkable  ,sort 
of  foresight  "who  could  see  in  the 
harem  the  nursery  of  enlightened 
education,  in  an  administration  of 
the  Oriental  type  an  institntion 
favourable  to  the  free  expression  of 
opinion,  and  in  universal  stagna- 
tion and  corruptieii  the  seeds  of 
the  progress  which  is  essential  to 
civilisation. 

But  whatever  may  have  beea  the 
motives  of  Ministers  in  going  to  war. 
Lord  Clarendon's  words  most  cer- 
tainly did  not  express  the  motives  of 
the  people  in  supporting  and  urging 
them  forward.  That  small  section 
of  Englishmen  which  holds  any 
opinion  at  all  about  the  state  of 
Turkey  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  One  regards  the  Turkish 
conquerors  as  tyrannising  over 
vastly  larger  populatious  of  patient, 
industrious  Christian  rayahs,  forcing 
them  to  obey  a  law  which  disposes 
of  life,  property,  and  honour  v?ith- 
ont  any  fixed  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  sound  reason  or  of  common  ex- 
perience^  and  is  founded  on  the  pre- 
cepts of  a  religion  which  they  dis- 
believe and  detest ;  neutralising  one 
of  ^e  finest  climates  and  devas- 
tating ime  of  the  most  fertile  flcnls 
in  the  world  by  oppressive  taxes 
and  arbitrary  administration. 

The  other  school  consists  of  the 
discipleB  of  those  imaginative  tra- 
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vellers  who,  'going  to  Eastern 
countries  in  earlj  life  and  becoming 
charmed  with  their  glimpse  of  the 
grand,  simple,  violent  world  that 
they  had  read  of  in  their  Bibles 
...  coming  home,  bring  back 
with  their  chibonqnes  and  their 
scymitars  a  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Turkey.'  These  look  with  equal 
contempt  on  the  Christian  rayahs, 
and  disapproval  towards  the  nume- 
rous modern  reforms  which  the 
Western  Powers  have  lately  been 
forcing  the  Government  of  the 
Sultan  to  engrafb  on  the  venerable 
trunk  of  Mahometan  simplicity. 
Surely  neither  of  these  classes  could 
persuade  themselves  that  in  taking 
up  arms  for  the  Turk  they  did  so 
in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  progress.  We  must  look  for 
some  other  clue  to  our  policy  than 
that  afforded  by  Lord  Clarendon. 

The  commercial  interests  of  this 
country  are  frequently  assigned  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  keeping  Russia 
away  from  Constantinople  at  all 
costs.  Now,  supposing  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  trade  with  Turkey 
does  depend  on  the  continuance  of 
the  present  regime,  England's  stake 
in  it  is  not  so  much  higher  than 
that  of  other  nations  as  to  account 
for  her  willingness  to  bear  a  burden 
of  difficulty  and  danger  which  they 
will  scarce  touch  with  one  of  their 
fingers.  In  fact  the  English  ships 
which  annually  enter  the  Golden 
Horn  are  absolutely  fewer  in  number 
than  those  which  sail  thither  under 
the  flag  of  at  least  one  Mediterra- 
nean State.  And  it  is  incredible 
that  England  should  be  ready  at 
any  moment  to  subject  to  the  in- 
juries of  war  the  vast  ramifications 
of  her  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  the  sake  of  fostering  one  of  its 
smallest  branches  ;  whilst  other  na- 
tions, to  which  the  traffic  with 
Turkey  is  a  main  source  of  wealth, 
rest  comparatively  indifferent  to  at- 
tempts made  to  destroy  it. 

But  what  is  the  present  stat«  of 
Turkey,  the  continuance  of  which 
is  so  essential  to  trade  ?     With  the 


exception  of  a  short  line  of  railway 
the  country  is   absolntely  without 
roads.     A  recent  traveller  describes 
how  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
his  journey  alon^  the  principal  (so- 
called)  highway  leading  from.  Varna 
he  had  to  make  a  detour  through 
the  fields  to  avoid  the  road,  which 
was  utterly  impassable !     In  most 
districts,  however,  highways  do  not 
exist  even  in  theory ;  and  another 
traveller  informs  us  that  whenever 
a  great  officer  of  State  has  occfision 
to  go  from  one  place  to  another  the 
whole  population  is  tnmed  out  to 
clear  a  road  for  him,  which  becomes 
overgrown  and  useless  again  after 
he  has    passed  by.     Such    is  the 
state  of  things  in  European  Turkey. 
In  Asia  Minor  they  seem  to  be  just 
as  bad ;  for  it  is  said  that  there  are 
districts — that  of  Sivas,  for  instance 
— where  grain  is  so  abundant  as  to 
sell    for    an    old   song,    for    want 
of  roads  ;  whilst  on  the  Black  Sea 
coast,  not  a  hundred  miles  off,  the 
rival  produce  of  Russia  commands 
a  high  price. 

Again,  the  chief  export  of  Turkey 
is  grain.  Here  is  what  two  authors, 
staunch  advocates  of  the  Mahome- 
tan rule,  tell  us  of  the  benign  and 
economical  way  in  which  the  tax 
on  the  production  of  this  staple  is 
gathered : 

The  day  of  hanrest  airireB,  and  the  graia 
is  cut  But  not  a  aheaf  may  be  earned 
home  until  the  tax-farmer  or  hie  delegate 
oomea  to  take  hie  share.  The  Beylilgi  fre- 
quently appears  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  corn  is  cut,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  it  remains  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather, 
or  of  the  pigeons,  who  never  fail  to  exact 
their  tithe  from  it  In  looking  at  the 
sheaves  thus  left  upon  the  fields  we 
have  frequently  noticed  that,  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  other  causes,  much  of 
the  grain  falls  out,  and  that,  instead  of 
sixty  or  seventy  grains  in  the  ear,  w< 
could  rarely  find  more  than  one-third  of 
that  number,  whilst  every  day  the  loss 
became  greater  and  greater. 

The  loss  thus  occasioned  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  six  or  eight  "per  cent, 
and  the  tithe  costs  the  peasant  sixteen  or 
eighteen  instead  of  ten  per  cent,  through 
the  negligence  of  the  tax-farmer,  who, 
thouffh  he  must  be  aware  that  he  loses  ia 
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ptopartioD,  probably  regards  such  an  in- 
ftnitesunal  percentage  aa  of  no  acooant, 
being  oceapied  during  this  time  with  other 
aiEurs,  which  bring  him  in  from  one  hun- 
dred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent., 
and  which  enable  him  to  disregard  the 
loss  of  a  few  hundred  piastres  in  the  village 
whilst  he  is  making  some  hundreds  of 
pounds  in  the  town. 

It  is  needless  to  allade  to  the 
mftze  in  which  civil  justice  is  now 
hidden  at  Constantinople,  throagh 
which  Grreek  cunning  alone  is  equal 
to  the  achievement  of  threading  its 
way  to  mercantile  success.  And  as 
for  ihe  myth  concerning  the  bias 
of  Turkish  statesmen  towards  free 
trade  principles,  we  recommend  any 
belieyer  in  it  to  certain  instructiye 
studies  on  this  subject  to  be  found 
in  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  Life  of  Lord 
Falmeniofi,  Enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  our  position  in  the 
Eastern  Question  cannot  be  justified 
on  commercial  grounds. 

Two  objects  remain  to  be  consi- 
dered, which  are  commonly  held  to 
gire  England  a  concern  above,  and 
apart  from,  that  of  any  other  nation 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  First,  the  safety  of  India, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  endangered 
by  the  growing  power  of  Russia ; 
second,  the  necessity  of  keeping 
open  our  communications  with  our 
Eastern  possessions  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez. 

In  examining  the  first  of  these 
reasons,  one  is  struck  at  the  outset 
with  surprise  that  the  two  gp:*eat 
propagators  of  European  civilisa- 
tion in  Asia  should  be  looked  upon 
a«  natural  enemies,  rather  than  as 
the  sources  of  immense  moral  sup- 
port to  each  other.  The  Russians 
in  Central  Asia  are  at  least  so  fax 
like  ourselves  in  India  that  they 
are  Christians  and  Europeans  in 
the  midst  of  heathen  and  Asiatic 
peoples.  Russia  may  not  yet  have 
reached  the  same  grade  in  civilisa- 
tion on  which  Great  Britain  stands, 
bat  the  chiefs  of  her  forces,  and  the 
leading  men  in  her  colonies  in 
Central  Aisia,  who  must  to  a  g^at 
extent  mould  the  opinions  of  their 


countrymen  in  Eastern  politics,  have 
probably  acquired  in  European 
society  the  same  tastes  and  modes 
of  thought  which  form  the  cha- 
racters of  our  own  civil  and  military 
officers.  They  pursue  science  as 
zealously  as  ourselves.  The  great 
object  of  their  aggressions,  as  of 
ours,  is  to  open  out  the  continent 
of  Asia  to  commerce ;  and  surely 
in  that  continent  there  is  room 
enough  for  us  both.  So  long  as 
we  are  operating,  as  we  now  are, 
in  widely  separated  fields — so  long 
as  there  stands  between  the  sunny 
plains  which  we  possess,  and  the 
rich  valleys  which  Russia  as  yet  only 
covets,  the  broad  and  high  barrier 
of  the  rugged,  inhospitable,  profit- 
less mountain  land  of  the  Hindu 
Koosh  and  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  Afghanistan,  it  seems 
strange  that  we  should  regard  each 
other  with  distrust  and  appre- 
hension. Nor  is  it  easy  to  under- 
stand why  our  commercial  interests 
should  clash  with  hers.  Just  as  the 
natural  outlets  for  the  trade  of  the 
countries  south  of  the  Hindu  Koosh 
are  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula, so  the  natural  and  only  con- 
venient outlets  for  that  of  the 
countries  to  the  north  of  those 
mountains  are  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  seas ;  whilst  the  way  between 
these  two  tracts  is  blocked  by  such 

figantic  obstacles,  that  the  trade 
etween  them  must  for  many  a  long 
year,  if  not  for  ever,  be  utterly  in- 
significant. One  would  think  that 
before  England  searches  for  new 
fields  of  enterprise  beyond  an  almost 
impassable  range  of  hills,  she  has 
much  to  do  towards  the  cultivation 
of  the  rich  country  which  she 
already  possesses  in  the  East; 
whilst  Russia,  occupied  in  conquer- 
ing and  developing  a  land  cll^ble 
of  producing  coi-n,  cotton,  silk, 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  opium,  and  rich 
in  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  coal, 
might  well  refrain  from  looking 
askance  towards  India. 

But  these   natural  antioipationB 
are  belied  by  the  fact.     Russia's 
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jeakmsy  for  her  monopolj  of  the 
trade  of  Central  Asia  is  kept  in 
a  continnal  ferment  by  the  ap- 
pearance every  now  and  then  of 
English  intruders  in  lands  which 
she  has  marked  for  her  own;  and 
India  for  many  years  has  not  ceased 
to  be  disquieted  by  the  phantom  of 
a  Russian  attack,  and  the  mors 
substantial  danger  of  Russian  in- 
trigue. This  anxiety  on  both  sides 
may  hare  some  ground  to  rest  on, 
or  it  may  be  utterly  yain ;  but  that 
it  results  in  a  very  real  injury  to 
us  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 
The  vague  idea  of  a  coming  trial  of 
strength  between  the  English  and 
the  Russians,  by  encouraging  dis- 
affection, by  checking  the  growth 
of  a  spirit  of  contentment,  by  its 
tendency  to  be  continually  loosening 
the  rivets  of  that  moral  hold  whi(£ 
it  is  so  important  for  us  to  have 
over  the  minds  of  the  natives,  is  the 
source  of  more  expense^  weakness, 
and  danger  than  anything  else  in 
the  political  condition  of  India. 

We  need  not  search  deep  into 
history  for  the  foundation  of  the 
fears  and    aspirations    caused    in 
India  by  Russia's  presence  in  Cen- 
tral Asia ;  and  we  shall  not  hare  to 
go  much  farther  to  find  how  un- 
sound that  foundation  is.     All  the 
conquerors    of   Hindustan,    before 
ourselves,  came  out  of  the  North- 
West.     Thence  came  the  Hindus 
who   first  subdued  the  aborigines 
of  the  land ;  thence  came  Alexan- 
der; thence  came  the  two  Maho- 
metan dynasties  which  successively 
ruled   at  Delhi ;  and  thence  came 
the  devastator  Nadir  Shah.   If  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
compared    the    encroachments    of 
Russia  in  Europe  to  those  of  the 
Huns  and  Vandals  on  the  empire  of 
ancienl  Rome,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  less  discriminating  politicians 
in   Patna  or  Benares    should    see 
another  Baber  in  the  Czar.     More- 
over the  stubborn  opposition  of  the 
French,  which  marked  the  first  half 
century  of  our  struggle  for  empire 
in  the  East,  suggests  the  probability 


of  another  of  the  great  miliiaxy 
Powers  of  Europe  challenging  our 
right  to  hold  the  prize.  The  last 
remnants  of  the  French  corps  had 
scarcely  vanished  from  amidst  the 
ranks  of  our  enemies  when  the  fona 
of  Russia  was  first  seen  looming  on 
the  distant  horizon.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  people  should  belierve 
she  was  coming  to  fill  the  place 
lately  yielded  by  France. 

But  any  analogy    between    the 
Russians  and    either   the    former 
conquerors  of  India,  or  the  French 
who  were  our  early  rivals  there,  is 
merely  fancifuL    The  hosts  which 
broke  up  the  old  Empires  of  India 
invaded  the  country  either  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  plundering  raid 
or  with  a  view  to  migrate.     Which 
of  these  objects  is  likely  to  tempt 
the  Russians  to  such  an  enterprise  P 
An  attack  on  India  by  land  would 
now-a-days  be  much  too  costly  an 
undertaking  to  be  compensated  by 
all    the    mofvable   treasure    which 
could  possibly  be  carried  off ;  and  it 
is  little  likely  that  the  Czar  will 
exchange  his  capital  near  the  Baltic 
for  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
or  by  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal      The  only  object   whic^ 
Russia  could  have  in  an  invasion  of 
India  would  be  to  occupy  and  hold 
it  as  a  province ;  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  her  doing  this  until  she 
has  opened  out  the  whole  country 
from  Moscow  to  Peshawar  by  rail- 
ways, or  until  her  flag  is  supreme 
at  sea,    ought    to    reassure  those 
minds  which  are  oppressed  by  the 
expectation  of  a  Russian  invasion 
of  Hindustan. 

Again,  we  now  stand  towaids 
Russia  in  Asia  on  widely  different 
terms  than  those  under  which  we 
fonnerly  met  the  French.  They 
entered  the  field  simultaneously 
with  us,  and  at  the  same  point. 
She,  coming  firom  another  direction, 
finds  us  already  firmly  established 
in  India.  France  during  almost  the 
whole  period  of  her  rivalry  with  us 
in  the  Bast  was  engaged  in  deadly 
warfare  with  our  nation  at  home. 
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Bassia,  on  tho  contraiy,  is,  except 
on  the  Eastern  Qnestion,  friendly 
towards  ns. 

A  carsoiy  examination  of  facts 
will  show  that  it  was  we  who  took 
the  lead  in  assuming  the  present 
hostile  bearing  of  the  two  countries 
towards  each  other  in  Asia.  It 
most  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  those 
days  her  frontiers  and  ours  were 
much  farther  apart  than  thej  are 
now.  Russia  was  then  only  begin- 
ning to  establish  her  power  on  the 
Gaspian  Sea,  and  the  subjection  of 
the  Kirghiz  of  the  Lesser  Horde 
was  &r  from  complete.  We,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  had  not  yet  passed  the 
Sutlej.  Immediately  on  our  frontier 
lay  the  yigoroas  kingdom  of  the 
Puijaub,  and  the  weak  Prindpali- 
ties  of  Scinde ;  beyond  lay  the  wild 
and  distracted  conntiy  of  Afghanis- 
tan, and  farther  on  the  small  inde- 
pendent State  of  Herat.  Westward 
again  of  Herat  was  the  powerful 
finpire  of  Persia,  conterminous  on 
part  of  her  northern  frontier  with 
Bnssia.  To  the  north-west  of  Herat 
stretched  the  States  of  Bokhara 
and  Khiva,  the  latter  of  which  bor- 
dered on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
marched  with  a  Russian  province. 
Thus  we  may  consider  t£at  what 
the  PuDJaub  then  was  to  us,  Persia 
was  to  Bnssra;  and  what  Scinde 
was  to  ns,  Khiva  was  to  her ;  whilst 
Bokhara  bore  much  the  same  geo- 
graphical position  with  regard  to 
her  as  Afghanistan  did  towards 
India. 

Before  the  time  to  which  I  am 
going  especially  to  refer,  viz.  that 
of  the  Afghan  war,  when  the  rela- 
taons  of  the  two  nations  became 
permanently  bent  into  their  present 
abnormal  shape,  a  circumstance  had 
occurred  tending  to  produce  ill  feel- 
ing between  them,  which  must  be 
briefly  noticed.  In  the  year  1 814 
British  influence  was  paramount  at 
Teheran,  and  we  then  pledged  our- 
selves, in  case  of  war  breaking  out 
between  Persia  and  any  European 
Power,  to  aid  the  Shah  with  troops 
or  subsidies.     It  is  true  that  this 


treaty  was  in  intention  'chiefly  di- 
rected against  France,  and  that 
when  Persia  afterwards  took  up 
arms  against  Russia,  we  withheld 
our  aid  on  the  plea  that  she  was  the 
aggressor.  Still  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment, at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  had  cause  to  fear  that  our 
aid  would  be  given  to  their  enemy, 
and  they  accordingly  protested 
against  such  a  course.  That  they 
had  some  ground  for  complaint 
against  us  in  this  matter  wUl  scarcely 
be  denied  by  anyone  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  imagine  the  posi- 
tion reversed,  and  that  Russia,  pre- 
viously to  our  Sutlej  campaign,  had 
promised  to  aid  the  Sikhs  with  men 
and  money  in  any  war  in  which 
they  might  engage  against  a  Euro- 
pean Power,  liet  us  now  turn  to 
the  Afghan  war.  In  1838  we  in- 
vaded Afghanistan  with  the  osten- 
sible purpose,  as  proclaimed  in  our 
Governor -General's  manifesto,  of 
securing  on  our  western  frontier 
an  ally  who  ehould  be  interested  in 
resisting  aggression,  in  place  of 
chiefs  ranging  themselves  in  sub- 
servience to  a  hostile  Power.  That 
Russia  was  the  Power  indicated, 
whose  designs  were  to  be  thwarted 
and  whose  influence  was  to  be  im- 
paired, no  one,  official  or  other,  took 
the  trouble  to  conceal.  And  so 
thoroughly  was  this  acknowledged, 
that  the  agitation  which  affected 
men's  minds  in  India  at  that  time 
became,  and  has  ever  since  remained, 
known  as  Russophobia.  In  fact  the 
Cabul  expedition  was  virtually  as 
much  a  hostile  movement  against 
Russia  as  was  that  which  we  after- 
wards sent  to  the  Crimea.  Our 
excuse  for  the  war  lay  in  two  acte 
imputed  to  Russia;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  we  had  committed  an 
act  precisely  similar  to  one  of  these 
only  a  few  months  before ;  and  that 
only  a  few  months  afterwards,  with 
.  an  intention  professedly  friendly  to 
Russia,  we  committed  an  act  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  other,  only 
in  a  greater  degree  liable  to  arouse 
suspicion. 
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Russia's  first  offence  was  her  sap- 
posed  connivance  at  the  Persian 
expedition  against  Herat.  Sir  J. 
MacNeilly  our  Minister  at  Teheran 
at  the  time,  gave  his  opinion  that 
the  atrocities  committed  by  Shah 
Eamran,  the  ruler  of  Herat,  on 
Persian  subjects,  fuUj  justified  an 
expedition  to  chastise  him.  Never- 
theless it  need  not  be  disputed  that 
the  siege  of  Herat  by  a  Persian 
army  was  justly  looked  upon  by  us 
as  objectionable ;  and  it  may  also 
bo  granted  that  the  Shah  really  was 
encouraged  to  undertake  it  by  the 
Russian  Minister  at  his  Court.  Did 
this  justify  our  striking  a  blow  at 
Russia^  by  attacking  a  nation  which 
was  the  hereditary  u>e  of  Persia,  and 
which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  expedition  against  Herat  ? 
Turn  the  tables  again,  and  see 
what  would  have  been  the  aspect  of 
our  own  action  if  adopted  towards 
us  by  Russia.  In  1834  Runjeet 
Singh,  Maharajah  of  the  Punjaub, 
annexed  the  Afghan  fprovince  of 
Peshawur.  He  was  then  quite  as 
much  under  English  influence  as 
the  Shah  was  under  that  of  Russia. 
At  Teheran  there  was  an  English 
embassy,  which,  though  it  could  not 
supplant  that  of  the  Czar  in  the 
first  place  in  the  £ftTOur  of  the  Per- 
sian Government,  was  not  unsup- 
ported by  a  respectable  party.  At 
Lahore  there  was  no  Russian  agent 
to  whisper  suspicions  or  promises 
which  might  induce  the  wily  old 
Lion  of  the  Punjaub  for  one  moment 
to  waver  in  his  politic  friendship 
for  the  English.  Persia,  it  was 
thought,  was  a  high  road  along 
which  a  Russian  army  might  any 
day  march  without  let  or  hindrance 
towards  our  frontiers.  But  in  1842 
an  English  army  actually  did  march 
across  the  Punjaub  on  its  way  to 
Cabul.  Peshawur  was  only  a  few 
miles  farther  from  the  Russian  fron- 
tier than  Herat  was  from  that  of 
Lidia.  If,  then,  we  chose  to  regard 
the  Shah's  attack  on  Herat  as  a 
dangerous  extension  of  the  influence 
of  Russia,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 


stand by  what  reasoning  we  ooold 
have  denied  to  the  Russians  the 
right  of  looking  upon  the  annexa- 
tion of  Peshawur  by  Runjeet  Singh 
as  a  dangerous  extension  of  oars. 
The  Government  of  India  had 
plainly  shown  that  it  approved  of 
Runjeet  Singh's  aggression,  and 
had,  in  the  most  haughty  termSy 
refused  Dost  Mohammed's  request 
that  we  should  mediate  fur  its  resto- 
ration to  him.  Here  was  a  case 
essentially  analogous  to  the  Herat 
affair.  But  had  the  Russian  Minis- 
ter protested  against  our  encourage- 
ment of  Runjeet  Singh,  we  donbt 
whether  he  would  have  met  from 
Lord  PaJmerston  with  so  fri^dly 
an  answer  as  our  Ambassador  re- 
ceived from  the  Czar's  Government 
about  Herat.  And  had  Russia  then 
sent  a  force  into  Bokhara,  with  a 
declared  intention  of  injuring  Eng- 
land, we  should  certainly  have  had, 
to  say  the  least,  a  stronger  ground 
for  suspecting  her  ultimate  designs 
towards  us  than  any  she  actually 
had  given  us  before  our  invasion  of 
A^hanistan. 

The  second  offence  of  which  we 
complained  was  the  mission  of  a 
Russian  officer  to  Cabul.  Now,  it 
may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that 
in  the  month  previous  to  that  in 
which  Cju>tain  Yitkewich  arrived 
in  Cabul,  iientenant  Pottinger  had 
arriyed  at  Herat.  To  say  nothiag 
of  that,  however,  if  it  were  wituig 
in  Russia  to  send  an  envoy  to  Doet 
Mohammed  in  1837,  how  could  it 
be  ri^t  in  as  to  send  an  envoy  to 
the  Khan  of  Ebiva — the  State 
which  was  to  Russia  what  Scinde 
was  to  us — ^in  1839?  Whatever 
had  been  our  conduct  in  the  mean 
time,  Russia  had  done  nothing  to 
lessen  the  friendship  between  us 
and  herself.  On  the  contrary,  she 
had  disavowed  Yitkewich,  and  ex- 
pressed disapproval  of  the  Herat 
expedition.  Her  attack  on  Khiva 
had  not  then  taken  place;  and 
though  no  doubt  it  was  in  contem- 
plation, yet  its  orig^al  o\gect,  the 
release  of  Ru^ian  subject!  held  in 
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slavery  by  the  KfaivanSy  was  per- 
fectly Intimate,  and  was  indeed 
the  osteiuBible  purpose  of  Captain 
Abbott's  mission. 

Embassies,  boweyer,  may  differ 
Tozy  widely  according  to  tbe  ends 
they  seek.  Let  ns  compare  those 
oi  Viikewich  and  Abbott  in  this  re- 
spect. The  former  was  sent  by  his 
Goyermnent  professedly  on  a  purely 
commercial  mission,  but  he  actually 
entered  into  political  arrangements 
adverse  to  our  influence  in  Afgha- 
niaton.  The  latter  was  sent  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  concession  in 
which  Russia  only  was  interested, 
aod  in  which  she  had  not  asked 
oar  help ;  but  failing  in  this,  he 
concluded  an  aUiance  offensive  and 
defensive  vtrith  the  Khan!  It  is 
h^e  that  we  repudiated  what  Ab- 
bott did  in  excess  of  his  instruc- 
tions, but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
BoBsian  Government  did  the  same 
by  Yitkewich. 

£ver  since  that  disastrous  epoch 
there  has  been  distrust  and  jealousy 
between  the  Russians  and  English 
in  Asia.     They  fear  our  coming  to 
share  the  conunerce  of  Central  Asia, 
which  they  look  upon  as  their  own. 
We  suspect  their  intrigaes  amongst 
our  native  subjects.    We  probably 
do  not  know  enough  of  our  neigh- 
bour's concerns  to  be  aware  of  all 
tiie  trouble  which  this  rivalry  causes 
her  amongst  the  hostile  tribes  with 
which  she  has  to  deal ;  though  we 
now  and  then  see  an  unmistakable 
sign  of  it,  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  Khan  of  Kokand  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  seek  the  help  of  Lord 
Lawrence.  But  its  ill  effects  on  our 
role  in  India  are  only  too  plainly  to 
be  seen  in  a  general  unsettled  feel- 
ing amongst  all  the  most  dangerous 
classes,    m  inflammatory  writings 
in  native  newspapers,  seditious  ru- 
mours in  bazaars,  intrigues  at  na- 
tive Courts,  and  disturbances  on  the 
frontier.    It  is  an  opinion  prevalent 
amongst  men  who  know  India  best, 
that  Mahometan  fanaticism  is  at  pre- 
sent the  source  from  which  internal 
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commotion  in  that  country  is  most 
likely  to  arise.  If  things  had  been 
allowed  to  follow  their  natural  bent, 
we  might  have  hoped  that  the  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  of  Holy  Russia 
would  have  been  a  strong  support 
to  us  in  this  danger  at  any  rate. 
But  Eastern  politics  have  been  so 
warped,  that  the  Wahabees,  from 
Calcutta  to  Swat,  actually  look  for 
help  against  the  Christian  rulers  of 
Indui  to  the  Head  of  the  Greek 
Church,  the  threatening  foe  of  the 
Sultan  of  Boum,  the  oppressor  of 
believers  throughout  Central  Ajsia. 

Many  persons  think  that  the 
nearer  Russia  approaches  to  our 
frontier,  the  more  we  shall  suffer  in 
this  way  from  her  presence.  But 
the  yeiy  raverse  of  this  is  likely  to 
be  the  case,  even  though  we  persist 
in  our  present  attitude  of  jealousy 
towards  her ;  whilst,  if  we  openly 
show  that  we  welcome  her  advances, 
we  shall  certainly  gain  much  by 
having  a  strong  and  settled  Govern- 
ment  beyond  the  wild  tribes  on  our 
border.  For  what  hopes  can  Russia, 
or  those  who  pretend  to  speak  for 
her,  hold  out  to  the  disaffected  in 
India  ?  Not  national  independence, 
and  a  restoration  of  native  dynasties ; 
no  native  of  India  would  credit  any 
nation,  Asiatic  or  European — ^least 
of  any  the  all-conquering  Boos — 
with  such  disinterested  intentions 
as  this.  All  that  the  natives  of 
India  can  look  forward  to  is  a 
change  of  masters.  And  it  may 
safely  be  predicted  that  the  more 
closely  they  can  examine  the  cha- 
racter of  Muscovite  dominion,  the 
less  they  will  like  it.  At  present 
distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view;  but  when  numbers  of  ad- 
venturers of  all  classes  shall  every 
day  paTss  to  and  fro  between  the 
Russian  frontiers  and  the  villages  of 
North- Western  India  in  search  of 
military  employment  or  commercial 
grain,  the  mass  of  our  native  sub- 
jects will  learn  to  feel  contentment 
with  their  present  lot  by  contrast 
with    that    of    their    Russianised 
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BM^bonn,  «wl  will  not  eastlj  be 
misled,  bm  tlwy  now  «n,  bj  the 
flattering  pictmes  dfwwn  hj  would- 
be  dktarbers  of  ovr  niie. 

I  bave  tkus  Bhown  that  Bntish 
indw  staDds  in  no  danger  from  the 
pNgren  of  Bums  bat  thai  on  the 
oontraiy  danger  and  troable  are 
eanaed  bj  iwr  oppeBiticm  to  that 
progfeaD.  I  bare  ttierefore  not  onlj 
dis]^i8ed  of  one  reaaon  fior  onr  pre- 
aent  policj  with  leapeet  to  Tutfaejr, 
bat  I  have  at  the  aama  tine  m- 
eroaaed  the  orwM  pn^amdi  resting  on 
thoao  wbo  would  put  forward  tbe 
laat  argummt  in  &voar  of  that 
policj  which  wa  bave  to  eonaider ; 
for  li^ioever  holds  that  tbe  neoesaitr 
of  keepiiH?  opoi  imr  con»tmieatu.^ 
with  India  obliges  us  to  guard  overj 
part  of  the  Ottofnan  temtories  as 
Tigilaati J  as  if  tfaay  were  onr  own, 
must  now  show  that  this  considera- 
tion is  enough  to  outweigh,  not  only 
incessant  diplomatic  difficulties  and 
proAise  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure  in  Europe,  but  all  the  htck 
of  a  real  support  and  the  continu- 
ance of  a  real  weakness  to  our  Indian 
Empire  itself. 

The  possession  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Snes  by  anj  other  great  Power  in 
Europe  than  ourselves  would  un- 
doubtedly- place  our  Indian  posses- 
sions in  the  greatest  peril.  Sut 
does  the  admission  of  this  premiss 
teally  lead  to  the  strange  conclusion 
that  the  safety  of  a  conquest  which 
England  has  won  by  achievements 
of  unrivalled  splendour  hangs  on 
tbe  ragged  thread  of  the  ezistoice 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  ?  This  would 
be  nothing  short  of  a  reductio  ad 
abturdum. 

There  are  two  ways  of  securing 
the  road  across  ihe  Isthmus  of 
Suez  quite  independent  of  themain- 
tenanoe  of  the  Sultan  at  Constanti- 
nople. One  is  to  send  an  expe- 
'dition  to  take  possession  of  that 
portion  of  Egypt  which  we  require ; 
but  this  we  may  pass  over  at  once 
as  out  of  the  question.  The  other 
is,  neither  to  dismember  Turkey  nor 
to  prevent  her  dismemberment  at 


eaonaons  ooat  to  oorselTes.  We 
may  not  want  to  lob  onr  neighbour, 
bnt  that  is  no  leaeoji  why  we  diould 
take  upon  ns  the  ofioe<^  poHnwnan 
with  all  its  baiEdsldiis  and  dangers, 
and  wiAhoat  any  pay.  One  may  be 
an  boneai  eatizsa,  and  yet  be  en- 
gaged in  looking  after  one's  own. 
interests  aikd  tatiag  caie  of  one's 
own  property;  and  still  en  emsav 
gency  be  not  unwilling  to  tske  vp 
the  staff  of  spemal  constable  in 
common  with  oihear  peaceful  hoase- 
holders.  This  is  exactly  the  poaition 
which  England  mig^  take  np  with 
regard  to  the  Eastern  QuosiioB. 
Tbe  independence  of  Egypt  from 
the  control  of  any  one  of  the  great 
Powers  is  important  to  her;  that  of 
Turkey  in  loirope  is  important  to 
several  Ck>ntnientBl  States ;  and  both 
objects  may  be  attained  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. Tbe  most  economical  and 
convenient  plan,  therefore,  is  for  all 
the  nations  aeyeraliy  interested  to 
lesgae  together  to  repel  all  attacks 
on  that  empire.  This  has  been 
done,  and  more ;  the  Powers  most 
Ukely  to  eflend  haTo  also  been  bemad 
over  to  keep  ihe  peaoe.  All  tte 
great  Powers  of  Sinope  are  under 
a  common  pledge  to  protect  the 
Porte.  So  long  as  they  all,  or  ao 
many  as  snffice  to*  form  a  realfy 
effectiTe  force,  stand  by  their  en- 
gagement, by  no  means  let  ns  be 
foadtwaid  to  fidfil  our  part.  Bat  if 
we  see  the  greater  partof  the  league 
&11  away,  let  ns  call  to  mind  the 
partial  nature  of  our  interest  in  its 
general  objects.  We  are  willing  to 
secure  Egypt  by  upholding  the 
Sultan,  iMMoausa  in  that  way  we 
combine  oar  interests  with  those  of 
other  nations  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  act  in  concert  wiUi  us.  But 
when  they  cease  to  do  this,  and  we 
are  left  to  act  alone,  or  nearly  alone, 
common  sense  dictates  that  we 
should  confine  our  effoi*ts  to  ihe 
protection  of  our  own  interests.  If 
all  the  other  strong  men  in  the 
neighbonriMod  refiise  to  act  as 
special  constables,  there  rests  no 
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obligation  on  one  or  two  of  tliem  to 
expose  themselves  to  ill-tzteatiaeiit 
in  an  attempt  to  disperse  the  mob. 
li  then  becomes  a  man's  sole  duiy  to 
guard  ibe  door  of  his  own  home  or 
lis  own -wareiMmfle. 

It  is  likely  that  the  knowkdge 
that  England's  remova],  as  it  wero, 
<tf  ber  vatch-tower  in  the  Esat 
from  GoDstantinoi^  to  AleKaadria 
would  have  the  eieet  of  making  the 
nations  which  dwell  on  that  side  «f 
Eorope  more  wakefid  in  lodking 
aiier  wbatevor  intoicsts  they  may 
hare  in  the  safety  of  Turkey. 
Bossia  would  probably  find  that 
Uie  tmoertain  obstacle  hitiserto 
ofiered  to  her  ambition  by  the 
diplomacy  of  England  had  made 
way  for  a  compact  and  earnest 
confederacy,  against  which  she 
ooold  hope  to  saake  no  impression. 

Suppose,  however,  that  this 
sbonid  not  prove  to  be  the  case. 
Suppose  that  the  German  and 
Mediterranean  States  should  not  be 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  daxiger^  and 
that  the  retirement  of  England 
should  be  followed  by  the  over- 
throw of  Turkey.  Instead  of 
wasting  our  strength  in  a  perhaps 
Tain  attempt  to  cover  the  whole 
Ottoman  dominions — to  guard  the 
interesta  of  all  Europe  as  well  as 
our  own-— should  we  not  amply 
folfil  our  share  of  obligation  to  the 
Sultan,  and  at  the  same  time  do 
our  duty  to  ourselves,  by  concen- 
trating our  efiforts  on  the  defence 
from  possible  foreign  attack,  or 
much  more  probable  internal  in- 
snrrectioa,  of  one  important  pro- 
Tince? 

There  is^  however,  another  pos- 
sible result  of  our  withdrawal  from 
the  protectorate  of  Turkey.  B^ore 
this,  when  we  have  been  a  little 
backward,  the  Sultan  has  shown  an 
inclination  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Czar.  Deserted  by 
us,  he  might  give  himself  wholly  up 
to  the  influence  of  a  Power  into 
whose  hands  we  should  be  very 
Gorry  to  see  the  gate  of  India  fall. 


Before  saying  what  we  ought  to  do 

in  this  case,  let  us  call  to  mind  the 

position  occupied  by  the  Turks  in 

liUtope.       They     nre     interlopers 

amoagat  the  long-settled  peoples  of 

the   Contittent.     It    is    only  four 

htmdred  yetfs  since  they  eonquered 

the  bud  which  they  now  possass. 

For  apffaids  of  three  centoiieB  they 

held  liieir  ground   by  the  swoid 

agaiast  the  unceasing  efforte  of  the 

nations  of  Eastern  Europe  to  drive 

them  out.     But  lately  they  have 

remained  only  und^r  sufferance  of 

the  Christian  States,  which  believe 

that  they  would  soffiar  from  the 

prepondenuBoe  whidi  any  one  of 

them  would  gain  by  supplanting 

the-  Mahometans  in  Turkey.     Thus 

the  Turks  can  only  hold  their  place 

so  long  as  they  can  contrive  to  keep 

bound  up  with  their  own  danger 

and  safety  the  danger  and  safety 

of  a  part  of  Europe  strong  enougn 

to  withstead  that  other  part  whose 

e^er  desire  it  must  always  be  to 

root  them  out.     If,  then,  the  Turk 

seek  his  safety  by  yielding  to  that 

Power,  to  whose  development  he  m 

the  great  obstacle,  such  an  influence 

over  him  as  would  be  a  source  of 

dang^  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  he 

wilfully  cuts  the  last  thread  which 

binds  him  to  existence.     The  sick 

man  virtaally  commits  suicide,  and 

his  property  must  be  taken  by  the 

rightful  heir,  or  left  to  be  plundered 

by  his  servants    and    neighbours. 

Who  is  the  Sultan's  rightful  heir  in 

Egypt?       The    grandson    of    the 

rebel  tyrant,  Mehemet  Ali,  or  the 

nation  which,  at  the  cost  of  all  the 

blood  which  has  been  shed  from 

Plassey  to  Lucknow,    has    freely 

opened  the  treasures  of  India  to  the 

commerce  of  every  people  under  the 

sun  ?     If,  through  no  act  of  ours, 

and  no  neglect  of  those  European 

duties  which  fairly  fall  to  our  share, 

the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 

should  become  inevitable,    I  hold 

that  it  would  be  positively,  criminal 

in  us  not  to    establish  our    own 

power  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

0   2 
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THE  original  of  the  following 
piece  is  found  in  pp.  270-316  of 
the  Lehor  na  huidre  (*  Book  of  the 
Dan  Cow '),  a  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
the  scribe  of  which  was  murdered 
at  Glonmacnois  in  the  year  1 106. 

There  are  two  other  copies  of 
Adamnin's  Vision— one  in  the 
Ledbhar  Breacc,  a  manuscript  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  also  in  the 
Academy's  library ;  another  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Imp6riale,  Ancien 
Fond,  No.  8175.  Extracts  from  the 
Leabhar  Breacc  copy  are  printed  in 
O'Donovan's  Grammar,  pp.  119, 
341,  349,  350,  370,  381,  382,  440— 
442,  and  in  Petrie*s  Bownd  Towers^ 
p.  439.  The  first  two  sentences  of 
the  copy  now  translated  are  a  para- 
phrase of  Psal.  czlvi.  5,  6,  and  the 
piece  may  be  regarded  as  a  sermon 
on  that  text.  It  has,  however, 
some  literary  merit,  and  is,  besides, 
one  of  the  strangest  of  those  medi- 
897al  visions  which  begin  with  that 
of  the  Irish  saint  Fursae  and  cul- 
minate in  the  Divina  Commedia, 

Though  the  Old-Irish  tenues  are, 
as  a  rule,  still  untouched,  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Vision  is  marked  by 
many  of  the  characteristics  of 
Middle-Irish — confusion  of  e  and  i 
in  desinence  :  putting  ae  for  oe,  nd 
for  nn,  ur  for  air,  er,  and  II  for  W, 
In:  prosthesis  of/:  metathesis  of 
cs  and  is :  and  other  such  corrupt 
tions  which  need  not  now  be  speci- 
fied. The  piece  cannot  therefore  be 
older  than  the  eleventh  century. 
Its  composition  has  been  ascribed 
to  Adamn&n,  ninth  abbot  of  lona, 
who  died  in  the  year  703 .  But  that 
such  ascription  is  erroneous  appears 
first,  from  the  philological  evidence 
above  adduced;  next,  from  the 
author's  mention  of  tithes,  which 
(according  to  Dr.  Beeves)  were  un- 


known in  Ireland  until  after  703  ; 
thirdly,  from  his  reference  to  the 
imperial  edict  of  donation,  a  forgery 
(according  to  Muratori)  of  the 
period  between  755  and  766;  and 
fourthly,  from  his  anachroniani 
about  Ihe  meeting  at  which  Irish* 
women  were  freed  from  liability  to 
go  to  battle. 

In  the  translation  everything  has 
been  sacrificed  to  literalness. 

Mac  da  cherda. 


ADAMNAN'S  VISION  THIS  BELOW. 

High  and  admirable  is  the  Lord 
of  Elements,  and  great  and  marvel- 
lous are  His  power  and  His  might. 
He  is  gentle  and  He  is  kindly,  He  is 
mercifrilandHeisloving;  for  He  calls 
up  to  Him  unto  Heaven  the  folk  of 
charity  and  of  mercy,  of  gentleness 
and  of  forgivingness.  But  He  bows 
down  and  prostrates  to  Hell  the  im- 
pious, unprofitable  flock  of  the  sons 
of  cursing.  Hidden  things  and 
divers  rewards  of  Heaven  He  gives 
to  the  Blessed,  and  He  bestows  a 
many  divers  torments  on  the  sons 
of  Death. 

Now  (there  were)  multitudes  of 
Saints  and  of  just  ones  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Elements  and  of  Apostles  and 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  whom 
were  shown  mysteries  and  hidden 
things  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  in 
that  wise,  and  the  all-golden  re- 
wards of  the  Just,  and  unto  whom 
besides  were  shown  Hell's  divers 
torments  with  those  that  are  therein. 
To  Apostle  Peter  sooth  was  shown 
the  four-cornered  vessel  that  was 
let  down  from  Heaven  and  four 
ropes  thereout.^  Sweeter  than  any 
music  the  hearing  of  it.  Apostle 
Paul,  ag^in,  was  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven,  and  heard  the  un- 
speakable words  of  the  Angels  and 
admirable    converse    of    Heaven's 


'  See  Acts  x.  11. 
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hnufy.^  Moreover  then  all  the 
Apostles  were  bronght  on  the  daj 
of  Maiy's  death,  and  saw  the  tor- 
tares  and  piteous  punishments  of 
nnhappj  men,  when  the  Lord  com- 
manded the  Angels  of  the  Snnset 
to  open  the  earth  before  the  Apo- 
sUes  that  they  might  see  and  con- 
template Hell  with  its  many  tor- 
ments as  He  Himself  foretold  to  them 
a  long  while  before  His  Passion. 

Now,  what  is  said  here  was  shown 
at  last  to  Adanmdn  grandson  of 
Tinne,  to  a  high  sage  of  the  West  of 
the  World,  when  his  sonl  went 
forth  from  his  body  on  the  feast  of 
Jobn  Baptist,  and  when  she  was 
taken  to  Paradise  with  angels  of 
Heayen,  and  to  Hell  with  its  rabble- 
host. 

Then,  when  the  sonl  parted  from 
the  body,  to  her  forthwith  appeared 
an  angel  that  had  borne  her  fellow- 
ship while  she  was  in  flesh,  and  he 
took  her  vrith  him  first  to  behold 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Now  this  is  the  first  land  whereto 
they  came,  the  Land  of  the  Saints. 
Alandfraitftil,  shining  is  that  land. 
ABsemblies  divers,  wonderful,  there, 
with  dockks  of  white  linen  abont 
them,  with  hoods  pnre- white  over 
their  heads.  The  Saints  of  the 
Sast  of  the  world  in  their  assembly 
apart  in  the  East  of  the  Land  of  the 
Saints.  The  Saints  of  the  West  of 
tibe  World  likewise  in  the  West  of 
^  same  Land.  Furthermore,  the 
Saints  of  the  North  of  the  World, 
and  of  the  South  of  it,  in  their  two 
vast  assemblies  South  and  North. 
Ereryone  then,  who  is  in  the  Land 
of  the  Saints,  is  nigh  unto  the 
hearing  of  the  melodies  and  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  Vessel  wherein 
are  nine  grades  of  Heaven,'  accord- 
ing to  their  steps  and  according 
to  their  order. 


As  to  the  Saints,  a^ain,  at  one 
time  they  sing  marvellous  music, 
praising  Grod.  At  another  time 
they  are  silent  at  the  music  of 
Heaven's  family:  for  the  Saints 
need  not  aught  else  but  to  hear  the 
music  whereto  they  listen,  and  to 
contemplate  the  hght' which  they 
see,  and  to  sate  themselves  with 
the  odour  which  is  in  the  Land. 

A  wonderful  Prince  there  is  too, 
South-East  of  them,  face  to  face 
with  them,  and  a  glassen  veil  be- 
tween them  (and  him),  and  a  golden 
portico  to  the  South  of  him. 
Through  this  they  perceive  the 
form  and  separation  of  Heaven's 
family.  Howbeit,  there  is  neither 
veil  nor  darkness  between  Heaven's 
family  and  the  Saints,  but  they  are 
in  clearness  and  in  the  Saints'  pre- 
sence on  the  side  over  against  them 
continually. 

A  fiery  circle  furthermore  (is) 
round  about  that  land,  and  thereinto 
and  thereout  (fiureth)  every  one, 
and  it  hurteth  not. 

The  twelve  Apostles,  however, 
and  Mary  the  pure  Yir^n  in  her 
assembly  apart  around  the  mighty 
Lord.  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  and 
disciples  of  Jesus  anear  to  the 
Apostles.  But  there  are  other  holy 
Virgins  to  Mary's  right,  and  a 
space  not  long  between  them  (and 
her).  Lifante  and  children  around 
them  on  every  point,  and  music  of 
birds  of  Heaven's  family  enraptur- 
ing them.  Bright  troops  of  the 
souls'  comrade-angels  at  lowliness 
and  in  attendance  between  those 
assemblies  in  the  King's  presence 
always.  Yea,  no  one  in  this  present 
world  could  set-forth  or  tell  of  those 
assemblies  as  of  a  truth  they  are. 

The  troops  and  the  assemblies, 
then,  that  are  in  the  Land  of  Saints 
as  we  have  said,  ever  are  they  living 


'  1  Corinthians  xii.  2,  4. 

*Senpbim,  Cherubim,  Thrones:  DominionSf  Virtues,  Powers:  Principalities,  Arch- 
aogels.  Angels — a  celestial  aristocracy  created  bj  the  psendo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
v)u»e  works  the  author  of  the  Vision  may  have  known  through  the  Latin  translation  of 
his  ooostryman  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena. 
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in  that  great  gloiy  until  the  Great 
Meeting  of  Doom,  so  that  on  the 
Day  of  the  Judgment  the  Righteous 
Brehon  may  range  them  in  the  sta- 
tions and  in  the  places  wherein  they 
shall  abide  beholding  Gbd's  coun- 
tenance without  yeil,  without  sha- 
dow between  them  (and  him) 
through  the  ages  of  s^es. 

But  though  great  and  though 
vast  are  the  sheen  and  the  ra- 
diance that  are  in  the  Land  of 
Saints  as  we  haye  said,  vaster  a 
thousand  times  the  splendour  that 
is  in  a  plain  of  Heaven's  family 
around  the  Throne  of  the  Lord 
Himself.  Thus,  then,  is  that  throne, 
as  a  canopied  chair  with  four  co- 
lumns of  precious  stone  beneath  it. 
Yea  though  there  should  not  be 
rapture  to  anyone  save  the  harmo- 
nious  singing  together  of  those  four 
columns,  enough  to  Him  there  were 
of  glory  and  of  dehghtfulness. 
Three  noble  Birds  in  the  chair  be- 
fore the  King,  and  their  mind  on 
their  Creator  for  ever :  that  is  their 
office*  They  likewise  celebrate  the 
eight  honrs  of  prayer,  praising  and 
magnifying  the  Lord,  with  chanting 
of  Archangels  coming  thereon. 

From  the  birds,  then,  and  from 
the  Archangels  (is)  the  beginning 
of  the  music,  and  thereaftei*  answer 
them  all  Heaven's  £unily,  both 
Saints  and  holy  Virgins. 

A  vast  Arch,  furthermore,  above 
the  head  of  the  Dignified  One  in  His 
royal  chair,  like  an  adorned  helmet 
or  a  king's  diadem.  If  human  eyes 
saw  it  they  would  melt  away  forth- 
with. 

Three  Zones^  all  around  Him 
between  them  and  the  host,  and 
what  it  is  they  are  is  unknown  by 
setting-forth. 

Six  thousand  of  tbousaads  with 
shapes  (^horses  and  of  birds  around 


the  fiery  chair  flaming  without  limit 
without  end. 

Then,  to  teQ  of  the  nuglvty  Lord 
who  is  in  that  throne  cometh  not 
unto  anyone  unless  He  Himself 
should  do  it,  or  unless  He  i^onid 
speak  unto  the  ranks  of  Heaven. 
For  none  will  relate  His  ardour  and 
His  strength.  His  redness'  and 
His  exceeding  clearness,  His  splen- 
dour and  His  delightfulness,  Eds 
mtinificence  and  His  firmness,  the 
multitude  of  His  Angels  and  Arch- 
angels chanting  music  to  Him. 
His  multitudinous  messengers  to 
Him  and  from  Him  with  exceeding 
brief  answers  to  ^Y&tj  troop  in 
turn.  His  smoothness  and  His  grettt 
gentleness  towards  some,  His  rough- 
ness and  His  great  harshness  to^ 
wards  other  fo£  of  them. 

If  anyone  were  always  beholding 
Him,  aroand  Him,  from  East  and 
from  West,  from  South  and  from 
North,  he  will  find  on  every  side 
with  Him  a  face  illustrious,  more 
brilUant  seven  times  than  is  the 
sun.  Yea,  he  will  not  see  a  man's 
form  on  E^m  of  head  or  of  foot,  but 
as  a  fiery  cloud  flaming  throughout 
the  universe,  and  everyone  in  trem- 
bliHg  and  in  terror  before  Him. 
All-fall  of  His  light  are  Heaven 
and  Earth,  and  radiance  like  » 
king's  star  all  around  Him.  Three 
iiiousand  divers  melodies  (there 
are)  of  every  choir  that  is  at  choirs 
singing  about  Him.  Sweeter  than 
the  many  melodies  of  the  world  ia 
eveiy  single  melody  of  themselves 
apart. 

The  City,  then,  wherein  is  that 
throne,  thus  it  is,  and  seven  glassen 
walls  with  divers  colours  around  it. 
Loftier  is  each  wall  than  l^e  other. 
The  platform  and  lowest  base  of  the 
Gify  are  of  white  glass  with  the 
sun's  countenance  upon  it,   made 


'  They  s^mboliBe,  probably,  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity :  ef.  PMradUo^ 

Nellft  profAoda  e  ehiaca  tossistenxa 
]>4r  alto  lume  partemi  tregiri 
Di  tre  eolori  e  d'  una  eontineDza.. 

*  God*8  redness  symbolises  Divine  love,  creative  {KMrer,  royalty. 
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cfangvfbl  wii^  blue  and  purple  and  Sren  thus  are  those  hoste  aqd  tbe 

gieen  and  every  hoe  besides.  assemhties,  and  a  oomrade-angel  of 

A  fsaaaJtj  beaotifal,  very  meek,  eveiy  sin^  sool  that  is  therein  at 

Tcsrj  gentle^  agadn,  withoitt  want  of  lowHnesa  and  attendance  upon  her. 

any  good  thing  on  them,  aie  they  A  veil  of  fire  and  a  veil  of  ice  in 

vho  dw^  in  that  City.    For  none  the  chief  gateway  of  the  City  be* 

leaeh  it  and  none  dwell  in  it  con-  fore  them^  and  they  a-<dashing  ton 

tiaaaUy  saTe  only  pare  saints  or  against  top  for  erer.     The  soand 

pi%ziBKi  devoted  to  Gh>d.      Their  and  noises^  then,  of  those  veils  com^ 

amy,  hoirever,  and  their  ranging,  ing  tc^ether  are  heard  thronghont 

it  is  hard  to  know  how  it  ha|^)ened,  the  nniverse.    Adauk's  aeed^  if  they 

for  there  is  not  a  hack  of  any  of  should  hear  that  soand,  trembling 

thsm,  or  his  side,  towards  ano^r.  and  terror  intolerable  wonld  seize 

But   it  is    tfans    tbe    unspeakable  them  all  before  it.     Sad,  now,  and 

Blight  of  the  Lord  hath  arranged  troubled  are '  the  sinners  at  thai 

then  and  kepi  them,  face  to  face  in  sound,  but  if  it  he  on  the  side  to- 

ranks    and    in  their  circles  wards  Heaven's  &mily  nought  is 


equally  high  all  round  about  the  heard  of  that  rough  thunder  save 

thnxne,  with  splendour  and  with  full   little  only,  and  sweeter  than 

dslighifiilness,  and  their  faces  ail  every  melody  that  is. 
tofwinds  Ciod.  Great,  then,  and  it  is  a  marvel  t» 

A  chancel-rail  of  glass  (there  is)  tell  it,  the  position  of  that  City,  for 

between  every  two  choirs,  with  ex-  it  is  little  of  much  that  which  we^ 

oeOeBtadonmientof  redgoldandof  have  told  of  its  divers  orders  and 

silver  thereon,  with  beautiful  ranks  of  its  marvels, 
of  preckms  stone  and  with  change-        Bare,  therefore,  is  it  for  the  soul,, 

fslaess  of  divers  gems,  and  with  after  comaonine  and  dwelling  with 

stalls  and  crowns  of  cazbunde  on  the  fiesh  with  its  sleeps  vod  with 

the  rails  of  that  (dianoei     Three  ito  ease,  and  with  its  freedom,  and 

prscious  stones,  then,  with  a  mek>-  with  its  happiness,  to  advaaee  and 

dioos  voice  and  with  the  sweetness  go  to  the  Creator's  throne  unless  she 

of  mnsic  between  every  two  chief  Sure  with  guidance  of  angels.     Ibr 

lUies,  and  their  upper  halves  hard  it  is  to  climb  the  seven  hea» 

flambeainx  aflame.     Seven  thou-  yens,  for  not  easier  is  one  of  theoa 

aoigels  in  the  forms  of  chief  than  another.     For  there  are  six 

irradiatii^  and  undarkening  gates  of  protection  before  the  hiu 


the  City  round  about.     Seven  thou-    man  race  up  to  the  Kingdom.  A  gate* 
aand  o&eas  in  its  very  midst  flaming    warden  furthermore,  and  a  guardian 


for  ever  vovnd  the  royal  City.    The  firom  Heaven's  family,  have  been 

HMB  of  ^e  vrork)  in  one  plaoe,  set  to  guard  each  gate  of  them, 

though  they  be  very  nmnerous,  the  The  gate,  then,  of  the  heaven 

odour  %d  &e  top  of  one  light  of  that  is  nearest  hither,  thereon  hatfek 

^Mseligfatawonld  suffice  them  with  been  set  Arehangel  Miehael^  sad 

food.  two  virgins  hy  him  with  iron  rode 

Whosoever,  theek,  of  the  mem  9i  in  their  laps  to  scourge  and  to  beat 

the  world  do  not  reach  that  City  (at  the  sinners,  so  that  there  the  sinn«ra . 

QBoe)  from  their  Ufe,  and  for  whom  meet  with  the   fierce  outcry  and 

tiie  possession  of  il  is  destined  after  with  the  first  suffinring  of  the  path< 

tbe  Judgment  of  Doom,,  it  is  in  they  go. 

these  they  haunt,  changefuUy  and  The  gate  in  sooth,  of  the  second 

restlessly,  in  heights  and  in  hills^  heaven.  Archangel  Uriel  is  guardian 

in  moors  and  in  uninhabitable  mo-  theretoy  and  two  vir^ns  before  him 

noses  (?),  until  Doom  dtiall  come  to  with  fiery  seourges  m  their  hands. 

It  is  with  these  they  scourge  the 
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Bmners  across  their  faces  and  across 
their  eyes.  A  fiery  river,  moreoyer, 
hath  been  set,  with  great  flame 
thereon,  before  that  door.  Aber- 
setns,  sooth,  the  name  of  the  angel 
tending  that  river,  which  tries  and 
washes  the  sonls  of  the  saints  from 
the  measure  of  gailt  that  cleaves  to 
them,  so  that  they  become  as  pnre 
and  as  bright  as  the  splendour  of  a 
star.  There,  likewise,  hath  been 
set  a  shining  well  with  bloom  and 
odour  to  cleanse  and  purify  the 
souls  of  the  just.  It  ravenoth,  how- 
ever, and  bumeth  the  sinners'  souls 
and  taketh  nought  from  them,  but 
it  is  an  increase  of  pain  and  penance 
that  cometh  to  them  there.  And 
then  thereout  arise  the  sinners  with 
sorrow  and  full  great  gloom,  the 
just,  however,  with  delight  and  joy- 
ousness,  to  the  gate  of  the  third 
heaven. 

A  fiery  furnace  likewise,  flaming 
continu^ly,  is  there.  Twelve  thou- 
sand cubits  it  is  that  its  flame 
reaches  aloft.  Then  the  souls  of 
the  righteous  fare  through  that  fur- 
nace in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
It  bakes,  however,  and  bums  there 
the  sinners'  souls  to  the  end  of 
twelve  years.  Thereafter  the  angel 
of  fellowship  takes  them  to  the 
fourth  g^te. 

Thus,  then,  is  the  gate  of  entrance 
of  the  fourth  heaven,  and  a  fiery 
river  around  it  like  the  river  afore- 
said. A  wall  flaming  likewise  sur- 
rounds it,  the  breadth  of  its  fire  is 
measured  at  twelve  thousands ubits. 
Howbeit,  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
pass  over  it  as  if  it  were  not  at  all, 
and  it  detains  the  souls  of  the  sin- 
ners for  a  time  of  twelve  years,  in 
wretchedness  and  in  punishment, 
until  the  angel  of  fellowship  takes 
them  to  the  gate  of  the  fifth  heaven. 

A  fiery  river  moreover  is  there 


also,  but  different  is  it  from  tbe 
other  rivers,  for  there  is  an  especial 
whirlpool  in  the  midst  of  that  river, 
and  it  whirls  the  souls  of  the  sin* 
ners  round  and  round,  ^  and  holds 
them  to  the  end  of  sixteen  years. 
Howbeit,  the  righteous  fare  over  it 
forthwith  without  any  delay.  When 
afterwards  it  is  time  to  release  the 
sinners  thereout,  the  angel  smites 
the  river  with  a  hard  rod  with  a 
stony  nature,  and  lifts  the  souls  np 
at  the  end  of  the  rod.  Thereafter, 
too,  Michael  bears  the  souls  to  the 
gate  of  the  sixth  heaven. 

However,it  is  not  told  (that  there) 
is  pain  or  punishment  for  the  souls 
in  that  gate,  but  they  are  illumined 
there  by  a  light  and  radiance  of  pre- 
cious stones.  Then  Michael  passeth 
thereafter  to  the  angel  of  the  Trinity, 
and  they  both  show  forth  the  soul  in 
the  presence  of  Grod. 

Huge,  then,  and  innumerable  the 
welcome  of  Heaven's  family  and  of 
the  Lord  Himself  to  the  soul  at  that 
time  if  she  be  innocent,  righteons. 
K,  however,  the  soul  be  unrighteous, 
and  if  she  be  imperfect,  she  getteth 
roughness  and  bitterness  from  the 
mighty  Lord,  and  He  saith  to  Hea- 
ven's angels,  'Seize  with  you,  oh 
Heaven's  angels,  this  impious  soul, 
and  bestow  her  into  Lucifer's  hand 
to  drown  her  and  to  hide  her 
away  in  Hell's  deep  for  ever  and 
ever.'* 

There  then  is  severed  that  wretch- 
ed soul,  fearfully  and  bitterly  and 
horribly,  from  the  presence  of  Hea- 
ven's kingdom  and  of  God's  coun- 
tenance. It  is  there,  too,  she  casts 
forth  the  sigh  that  is  heavier  than 
every  sigh  at  coming  into  the  Devil's 
presence  after  beholding  the  delight 
of  Heaven's  kingdom.  It  is  there 
she  is  severed  from  the  safe-keeping 
of  the  Archangels  with  whom  she 


*  Cf.  InfemOf  yii.  ii : 

Come  fa  Y  onda  la  sovra  Cariddi, 
Che  si  frange  con  quella  in  cui  b'  intoppe ; 
Coei  eonvien  che  qui  la  gente  riddi. 

*  Cf.  *  Seiie  ye  him  and  drag  him  into  the  midflrc/  Koran,  sura  zlir.  47. 
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came  toHeaTen,  and  it  is  there,  also, 
the  twelve  fieiy  dragons  swallow 
eTeiy  seal,  each  after  the  other,  so 
that  the  undermost  dragon  puts  her 
from  him  into  the  Devil' s  month. 
It  is  then  she  gets  all-fhlness  of 
ererj  eyil  with  the  Devil's  presence 
for  ever  and  ever. 

Now  when  the  angel  of  fellowship 
had  shown  to  Adamnan's  sonl  these 
risions  of  Heaven's  kingdom  and 
the  first  adventnres  of  eveiy  sonl 
after  coming  from  her  hody,  there- 
after she  took  her  with  him  to  visit 
lower  Hell  with  the  ahnndance  of 
its  pains  and  its  tortures  and  its 
pnnishments. 

This  then  is  the  first  land  whereto 
he  came.  A  land  hlack,  scorched 
(is)  it,  bare,  seared,  without  torture 
tiiere  at  all.  A  glen  faXL  of  fire  on 
the  hither  side  of  it.  A  vast  flame 
there  that  comes  over  its  brinks  on 
ereiy  side.  Black  (is)  its  lowest 
part.  Red  ita  middle  and  its  upper 
part.  Eight  monsters  there,  their 
eyes  hke  fiery  gledes. 


A  vast  Bridge  besides,  across  that 
glen .  It  stretches  from  the  one  brink 
to  (the)  other.  High  its  middle  part, 
low,  however,  its  two  extremities. 
Three  hosts  endeavouring  to  wend 
across  it  and  not  all  pass.  A  host 
of  them,  broad  for  them  is  the 
bridge  from  beginning  to  end,  so 
that  they  go  all-safe,  without  terror, 
without  dread,  over  the  fiery  glen. 
Another  host  faring  towards  it,  nar- 
row it  is  for  them  at  the  beginning, 
but  broad  at  the  end,  so  that  after- 
wards they  thus  go  over  the  same 
glen  after  great  peril.  The  last  host, 
however,  bcoad  for  them  at  the  be- 
ginning is  the  bridge,  narrow  and 
strait  at  the  end,  so  that  they  fall 
from  the  middle  of  it  into  the  same 
glen  perilous,  into  the  throats  of  the 
eight  red-hot  monsters  there  who 
make  their  abode  in  the  glen.^ 

These  are  the  people  for  whom 
that  way  was  easy ;  folk  of  chastity, 
folk  of  devout  penitence,  folk  of  red 
martyrdom'  willingly  sufiered  for 
Grod.     These,  then,  are  the  crowd 


*  This  bridge  has  already  been  compared  by  M.  Pictet  (Origines  indo-eurapSennes,  ii. 
511)  vith  the  Chinvaio  peretus  (*  bridge  of  the  gatherer')  of  the  Zend-Ayesta,  *  wUch 
the  lonli  of  the  pious  alone  can  pass,  "while  the  wicked  fall  down  from  it  into  Hell '  (see 
Hftng't  Euays  an  the  Sacred  Language,., of  the  Parsees,  pp.  156,  169,  213,  a  16,  217,  266, 
kisacooiint  of  the  Arddi  virdf-ndmeh  in  Triibnex^s  Bewrd^  April  25,  1S70,  and  Justi*s 
HeMdbueh  der  Zendnrache^  iii).  M.  Pictet  also  mentions  the  bridge  orer  GioU  across 
which  Herm6dhr  rode  to  rescue  Baldr  from  Hel :  cfl  the  '  brigge  of  paradis '  Sir  Owain 
cited  Scott,  Jiiifutreleg,  1830,  ii.  360,  and  see  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologies  2te  Anil.  704. 
JGlmao,  History  of  Latin  ChrittianUv,  i.  474.  Des  Voters  letsier  WiiUt  Volksmdhrchen 
der  Serben,  Berlin,  1S54,  s.  131.  Belepieire,  Le  Livre  des  Visions,  pp.  24,  52,  66,  and 
Sale's  Koran,  65.  The  bridge  in  Prate  Alberico's  vision  is  more  like  that  in  Adamn4n*s : 
'  He  saw  here  a  great  burning  pitchy  rirer,  issuing  from  hell,  and  an  iron  bridge  over  it, 
vbich  appeared  veiy  broad  and  easy  for  the  virtuous  to  pass  ;  but  when  sinners  attempted 
it,  it  became  narrow  as  a  thread,  and  they  fell  over  into  the  river,  and  afterwards 
attempted  it  again,  but  were  not  allowed  to  pass  until  they  had  been  sufficiently  boiled 
to  purge  them  of  their  sins/  Longfellow's  Divine  Comedy,  London,  1867,  p.  235.  No 
mention  is  made  of  this  bridge  in  the  Tidings  of  Doomsday  {scila  Idi  brdtha),  Lebor  na 
hiidre,  316 — 34/1.  According  to  this  homily,  after  having  been  a  thousand  years  in  the 
fin  of  Boom  ('  for  that  is  the  duration  of  I)oomsday,  as  the  commentators  on  the  holy 
anon  declare'),  the  sinners  part  from  Heaven's  family : — 'Not  happy,  now,  is  the  road 
of  those  sinners :  they  get  not  drink  nor  food,  but  constant  hunger,  and  great  thirst,  and 
great  cold.  It  is  they  that  are  thereafter  borne  to  the  Devil's  house  with  sound  of 
despair,  with  heavy,  yearning  sighs.  Miserable  is  the  ciy  and  shout,  wailing  and 
shrieking,  woe  and  handimiting  of  those  sinful  folks  there,  at  the  dragging  of  them  to 
ImOs  torment .  .  .They  will  sit  thereafter  a  merciless  seat  on  glowing  ccmus  of  great  fire 
before  the  King  of  Evil  in  the  Glen  of  Pains,  a  place  wherein  they  shall  have  heavy 
punishments.' 

'  •  Eed  martyrdom.' — 'This  is  the  red  martyrdom :  to  endure  a  cross  and  destruction  for 
Christ,  as  happened  to  the  apostles  in  the  evil  ones'  persecution  and  in  teaching  God's 
lav.'— Gambray  Sermon,  Zeuss,  1008,  where  bdn-martre  ('white  martyrdom'}  and^/a«- 
mertre  ('  Una  martyrdom ')  are  also  explained. 
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for  whom  the  way  was  narrow  at 
the  beginning  and  for  whom  there- 
after it  was  broad  at  the  end,  the 
tribe  who  are  constrained  by  com- 
pulsion to  do  God's  will  and  there- 
after tnrn  their  compulsion  into  will- 
ingness to  serve  God.  Bnt  it  is  for 
these  for  whom  the  bridge  was  l»^ad 
at  the  beginning  and  for  whom  it 
was  narrow  at  the  end,  for  the  sin- 
ners who  listen  to  the  preaching  of 
God's  word,  and  after  hearing  it  fiil- 
fil  it  not. 

Likewise  there  are  vast  hosts  in 
weakness  on  the  shore  of  the  Eternal 
Pain  at  the  hither  side  of  the  light- 
less  land.  Every  alternate  honr  the 
pain  ebbs  from  them,  the  other  honr 
it  flows  over  them.  They,  then,  who 
are  thus  are  the  people  whose  good 
and  whose  evil  are  equal.  And  im 
the  day  of  Doom  it  shall  be  judged 
between  these,-  and  their  good  shall 
quench  their  evil  on  that  day,  and 
thereafter  they  shall  be  borne  to  the 
ELarbour  of  Life  in  presence  of  Gt)d 
for  ever  and  ever. 

Then  another  great  crowd  is  there 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  folk, 
and  their  pain  is  vast.  Thus  then 
are  they:  tied  to  fiery  pillars;  a  sea 
of  fire  round  them  up  to  their  chins ; 
fiery  chains  round  their  middle  in 


shape  of  serpents ;  their  faces  blaze 
above  the  pazB.  It  is  these  then  that 
are  in  that  pain :  sinners,  and  par- 
ricides, and  destroyers  of  God's 
Church,  and  merciless  managers  of 
church-lands,^  who  are  in  presence 
of  the  Saints'  relics,  over  gifts  and 
tithes  of  the  Church,  and  whonMike 
of  the  goods  possessions  for  them- 
selves rather  than  for  the  gpnests  and 
the  needy  of  the  Lord. 

Tea,  great  hosts  are  thei*©  stand- 
ing up  continually  in  jet-black  mires 
as  far  as  their  girdles:  short  icy 
cowls  around  them.  They  rest  not 
and  halt  not  for  ever,  but  the  girdles 
(are)  burning  them  both  in  cold  and 
heat.  Hosts  of  fiends  all  around 
them,  and  fieiy  macee  in  their  hands 
beating  them  on  their  heads,'  and 
they  in  eontinnal  strife  with  the 
fiezids.  Anthefacesof  the  wretched 
ones  towards  the  North,  and  a  wind 
rough,  bitter,  right  into  their  fore- 
heads, along  withevery  evil.  Showers 
red,  fiery,'  pouring  on  them  every 
night  and  every  day,  and  they  can- 
not shun  them,  but  have  to  endure 
them  for  ever  and  ever  in  weeping 
and  in  lamenting. 

Some  of  them  had  streams  of  fire 
in  the  holes  of  their  faces.  ^  Others, 
nails  of  fire  through  their  tongnes. 


*  Airehinmg.  Hence  it  seems  that  the  airckinfmek  (t=TW.  (trhatnig}  sometimM  per- 
formed not  only  the  fimctions  of  the  maimonarku^  or  manager  of  Cfaurcfa  glebes  (Todd, 
8t.  Ftttricky  pp.  1 60 — 165),  but  also  those  of  the  saerista  or  keeper  of  sacred  tbiii^ 
Note  that  a  ban-airehmneeh  eiUi  caSleek  (princeps  femios  celte  saactiiuoniaKaM)  w 
mentioned  in  LU.  22a.  (women-presidents  are  mentioned  in  the  Laodkeiin  eanoes),  and 
that  in  the  Tripartite  Life,  £{g.  2.  a.  B,  it  is  said  of  Pope  Celestine  isi  immerre  atrekm^ 
deck  rdba  hi  roim  isindaimtirsm  (*  he  is  the  airckinneck  who  was  in  Rome  at  that  tine  7- 

*  Cf.  In/emo,  xviii  35 : 

Vidi  demon  comnti  con  gran  ferse, 
Che  li  battean  crudehmfnte  di  retro. 
Sb  in  the  Koran,  snra  xzii.  it :  'Alt  that  is  their  bowela,  and  their  skisa,  shall  be 
dissolred,  and  then  are  Tnaeea  of  iron  for  them* 

'  Ftassa  derga  tentide:  cf.  '  He  shall  rain  npon  the  ungodly  snares,  fire  and  brimstone,' 
Ph.  xi.  7,  and  Ii^emOf  xir.  28,  40: 

Sopra  tntto  il  sabbion  d'nn  eader  lento 
IHor^n  di  foeo  dilatate  £ilde, 
Gome  di  ncTV  in  alpe  senza  Tsnto. 


Senza  riposo  mai  era  la  tresca 

Delle  misere  mani,  or  qntndi  or  qninci 
Iscoteado  da  si  fardara  fresea. 
*  a.  snmme  Uier  wepeth  and  alio  heore  teres  beoth  benunde  gieden.  Old  EngfiA 
Homilie9t  ist  ser.  43. 
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Otben^  (wi4h  like  naib)  tfarongh 
their  lieads  from  the  outside.  It  is 
Umj  tiieD  irho  are  in  tliat  pun,  to 
wit^  thieTes  and  liars,  and  folk  of 
tretebeiy  and  blaspbemj,  and  rob- 
berS)  and  isideTS,  and  faise-judging 
BrefaonSy  and  folk  of  contention,  and 
viichesy  and  afamderers,  men  who 
marie  thmaelyes  to  the  Deril,  and 
Bttdffira^  wbo  preach  heresy. 

TbeK  is  another  great  mnltitnde 
in  iabads  amid  the  sea  of  fire.  A 
silrem  wall  aronnd  them  of  their 
^Bments  and  of  their  alms.  Now 
thsb  host  are  they  who  do  mercy 
iKthoot  neglect,  and  jei  who  are  ht 
kzity  and  in  Inst  of  their  fiesh  to 
the  luDit  of  their  death,  and  their 
aims  Up  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
«aof  fire  till  Dooim,  and  after  Doom 
tiiej  will  be  sent  to  the  Harbonr  of 
life. 

MoreoTer  anotker  gfeai  mfnltitade 
istbere^  and  red  fiery  doaka'  aronnd 
them  to  the  ground.  Their  trera- 
Uiag  and  their  shout  are  heard 
ihronghoiit  the  firmament.  An  in- 
vnitable  crowd  of  fiends  hiding 
them  away,  and  having  in  their 
lands  stinking  dogs,  half  raw,  com- 
manding the  sinners  to  consume 
^KBiandto  eat  them.  Red,  fiery 
wheels'  aflaming  for  ever  round 
the  sinners'  throats.  They  are 
bronght  up  to  the  firmament  every 
alternate  hour.  They  are  cast  down 
iato  Hett's  deep  the  o4her  hoar. 
[I'lttlediildren  (are)  maiming  them 
8^sji.]  Now  they  who  are  in  that 
pen  are  men  ordained  who  have 
^f^nsgreaaed  their  orders,  and  haters 
^  belief  and  Hars  who  Ue  and  be- 
fool tile  crowds  and  take  on  them- 
(selTSi)  wonders  and  miracles  which 
they  cannot  do  for  thenu     Thelittle 


children,  however,  who  arc  maiming 
the  men  ordained,  to  wit,  those  are 
the  folk  that  were  entrusted  to  them 
(the  men  ordained)  for  teaching, 
and  they  taught  not  the  children 
and  rebuked  them  not  concerning 
their  sins. 

Then  another  vast  crowd  is  there, 
east  and  west  of  them,  without 
standing  still,  over  the  fiery  flag- 
stones, fighting  against  the  hosts  of 
the  fiends.  Many  to  count  then  are 
the  showers  of  arrows  red-flaming 
to  them  from  the  fiends.  They  come 
in  their  running  without  breaking 
olT,  vrithout  resting,  till  they  reach 
black  lochs  and  black  rivers  to 
quench  those  arrows  therein .  Miser- 
able then  and  wretched  are  the 
shouts  and  the  lamentations  which 
the  sinners  make  in  those  waters, 
for  it  is  an  increase  of  pain  that 
they  have.  Now  they  that  are  in 
that  pain  are  dishonest  artisans  and 
clothmakers  and  traders,  false-judg- 
ing Brehons  of  the  Jews  and  of 
every  (folk)  besides,  and  impious 
kings,  wrongful  managers  of  church- 
lands,  incestuous  fosterfathers,  adnl- 
terous  wives,  and  messengers  who 
ruin  them  in  their  misdeeds. 

Then  there  is  a  wall  of  fire  on  the 
far  side  of  the  Land  of  Pains :  more 
horrible  and  more  bitter  it  is  seven 
times  than  the  Land  of  Pains  itself. 
However  souls  do  not  possess  (it) 
until  Doom,  for  with  fiends  only  is 
its  sovranty  until  the  Day  of  Doom. 

Woe  then  (to  him  who)  is  in 
those  pains  dwelling  along  with  the 
Devil's  family !  W  oe  (to  him  that) 
heedeth  not  that  family !  Woe  (to 
him)  over  whom  shall  be  for  lord  a 
fiend  fierce,  contemptible  1  Woe  (to 
him)  who  shall  be  listening  to  the 


^f^Ugmi^f'm  ItgaidL  T%»  ^  i^m^  Mem  to  corre^ond  with  the  am>7}f£««l» 
•dfeelpr  of  th«  GrMk  sadltfm  Chnrdiei.  Th»  fer-iigifm  of  Torbnuid  (Turriff)  is 
BtttioiMdiaacfaHtviBtkaBook  ori)eir(<^MdS0iM^5i).  See  alao  Beeree^  CoUmia, 
«^,  365. 

'CWa  d^  iaMk,  89  is  the  Konn,  stam  zzn.  10:  'bat  for  those  who  have 
^^A^Iiewl,  gUBtatir  of  fire  lAaD  be  cnt  oat.' 

*Tb»iiirj  wheels  (foaa>7enu]id  one  of  th^  dtaeriptioh  of  Charon  (/n/^rm,  iii.  99), 
*"^  *  area  dijimmme  rote. 
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wail  and  to  the  lamentation  of  the  at  the  striking  of  them .  without 

sonls  in  wretchedness  and  complain-  pause  by  the  troops  of  the  fiends, 

ing  to  the  Lord  about  the  coming  to  Those  then  are  the  tortures  and 

them  of  the  Day  of  Doom  swiftly,  the  punishments  which  the  Angel  of 

if  perchance  they  might  get  any  fellowship  showed  unto  Adanm&n's 

coolness  in  the  Judgment,  for  until  soul  after  visiting  the  kingdom  of 

Doom  they  get  not  any  rest  save  Heaven. 

three  hours  every  Sunday  ^ !     Woe  Then  the  soul  was  borne  in  the 

(to  him)  unto  whom  that  land  were  twinkling  of  an  eje  through   the 

a  rightful  heritage  for  ever !     For  golden  portico^  and  through  the 

thus  it  is.     Fells  hollow,   thorny  glassen  veil  to  the  Land  of  Saints, 

there :  plains  bare  then,  they  are  into  which  she  was  first  taken  when 

parched :  and  lochs  stinking,  mon-  she  left  her  body, 

sterful :  ground  rough,  sandy,  it  is  Then  when  she  bent  her  mind  on 

exceeding  rugged,   icy;   flagstones  staying  and  on  tarrying  in    that 

broad,  fieiy,  amidst  it :  seas  great  Land,  she  heard  behind  her  through 

with  awful  storms,  wherein  are  the  the  veil  the  voice  of  the  Angel  who 

Devil's  resort  and  abode  continually,  was  ordering  her  to  fiure  back  again 

Four  vast  rivers^  across  the  middle  to  the  same  body  whence  she  had 

of  it.     A  river  of  fire,   a  snowy  come,  and  to  relate  in  meetings  and 

river,  a  poisonous  river,  a  river  of  assembHes,   and  in    gatherings   of 

black   dark  water.     In  them  it  is  laymen  and  clerics,   Heaven's   re- 

that  the  vehement   hosts    of   the  wards  and    Hell's    pains,   as    the 

fiends  bathe  themselves  after  their  Angel  of  fellowship  had  shown  unto 

fair  and  their  sport  in  torturing  the  her. 

souls.  This,  then,  is  the  teaching  that 

Now  when  the    holy    hosts    of  Adamndn  was  wont  to  use  to  the 

Heaven's  family  sing  the  harmoni-  hosts  from  that  time  forth  whilst  he 

ous  choirsong  of  the  eight  times  of  was  in  his  life, 

prayer,^  joy^dly  and  blithely  prais-  This,  then,  is  what  he  used  to 

ing  the  Lord,  it  is  then  the  souls  preach  in  the  great  meeting  of  the 

make  shouts  wretched,  miserable,  menof  Erin,  when  Adamnin's Law* 


*  See  Old  English  Homilies,  ist  series,  p.  44,  for  a  legend  of  St.  Paul  and  Michael  the 
Archangel  obtaining  from  the  Lord  rest  for  the  sonls  in  hell  '  from  non  on  saterdei  a  tha 
curoe  monedeis  lihting.' 

'  Cethri  srotka,  a  reminiscence,  perhaps,  of  the  classical  four  (Phlegethon,  Styx, 
Acheron,  Cocytns),  which  both  Dante  and  Milton  have  recognised  in  their  geogr^hy  of 
Hell,  and  with  which  the  scholiast  on  the  Liber  Hjmnorum  (ed.  Todd.  p.  114)  was 
slightly  acquainted.  'The  four  riTers  around  Mount  Zion  burning  the  souls'  are 
mentioned  in  LU.  17a.  So  in  the  Tripartite  Life,  £^.  7a.  na.  iiii.  srotha  ten  3d 
immon  sliab. 

*  The  eight  canonical  hours  are  also  mentioned  above.  They  were  matins,  prime,  terce, 
sext,  none,  vespers,  compline,  noctum. 

*  Erdam,  Connac*s  aurdam,  gen.  erdaim^  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Irish  ecclesiastical 
architecture  what  the  pronaos  or  narthex  was  in  the  Greek.  If  so,  there  were  three 
doors  from  it  into  the  nave,  and  through  these  the  saints  might  well  perceive  the  family  of 
heaven.    See  Petrie's  Round  Tbtoers,  424 ;  and  Beeves'  Columba,  22411. 

*  Recht  adomndin^  commonly  called  the  din  Adamndin,  of  which  copies  are  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian,  Rawl.  505,  p.  305,  and  in  the  Burgundian  Libraiy.  The  Bodleian  copy 
begins  thus : — '  Five  periods  before  Christ's  birth,  i.e.  from  Adam  to  the  Flood:  from  toe 
Flood  to  Abraham :  from  Abraham  to  David :  from.  David  to  the  Captivity  in  Babylon : 
from  the  Captivity  of  Babylon  to  Christ's  birth.  Women  were  in  slavezy  and  in  oppression 
at  that  time  till  Adanman  son  of  Bonan  &c.  came.'  The  woman  that  was  best  of  women 
(in  hen  ba  deck  de  mnaiph)  had  to  go  to  battle,  '  her  wallet  of  food  on  one  side  of  her. 
her  baby  on  the  other  side,  her  lance  at  her  back,  thirty  feet  in  height,  a  sickle  of  iron 
at  one  end  thereof,  the  which  she  used  to  put  on  the  tress  of  the  other  woman,  into  the 
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was  set  on  the  (}ael  and  when  the  Peter*8  successor,   did  for  Philip, 

women  were  freed  by  Adamn^Ti  and  son  of  Gtordian,  for  the  king  of  the 

bj  Einnaohta  the  Festiye,^  the  king  Romans,  when  he  believed  in  the 

of  Erin,  and  bj  the  chiefs  of  Erin  Lord  and  when  manj  other  thou- 

moreoyer.  sands  believed  at  that  time.     This 

These  then  are  the  first  tidings  is  the  first  king  of  the  Romans  who 

which  Patrick  son  of  Calpnm^  was  believed    in    the    Saviour     Jesus 

wont  to    use    (to  wit)    Heaven's  Christ.^ 

rewards  and  Hell's  pains  to  relate  These  are  the  tidings  which  Eli 

imio  those  who  believed  in  the  Lord  is  wont  to  relate  to  the  souls  of  the 

through  his  teaching,  and  who  re-  righteous,  and  he  under  the  Tree  of 

oeived    their  soul-friendship    from  Life  in  ParadiseJ     Then  from  the 

him  at  the  rising  of  the  Grospel.  time  that  Eli  opens  the  book  to 

This,  then,  is  the  teaching  that  teach  the  souls,  come  there  the  souls 

Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  Apostles  of  the  righteous  in  shapes  of  pure- 

besides,   oftenest  made.      To  wit,  white  birds*  to  him    from  every 

pains  and  rewards  to  relate,  for  they  point.      He  relates  to  them  then 

had  been  shown  unto  them  in  the  first  the  rewards  of  the  righteous, 

same  wise.  delightfulness    and     pleasures    of 

This  then  did  Sylvester,  Abbot  Heaven's  kingdom,  and  they  are 

of  Borne,    to  Constantino  son   of  right  glad  at  that  time.     Thereafter 

Helena,  cliief  king  of  the  world,  in  he  relates  to  them  HoU's  pains  and 

the  great  meeting  when  he  granted'  punishments  and  the  orders  of  the 

the  Borne  ^  to  Paul  and  to  Feter.  Day  of  Doom ;  and  greatly  mani- 

This    then    is     what    Pabian,'  fest  is  a  countenance  of  sorrow  upon 


other  battle :  her  hueband  behind  her,  a  hedge-stake  in  hie  hand,  beating  her  to  battle. 
The  US.  then  tells  at  length  how  Adamnin's  mother  extorted  from  him  a  promise  to 
exempt  women  from  such  liabilities.    See  Petrie's  Tara,  p.  147,  Reeves*  Columba,  p.  179. 

'^^nachta  the  FestiTe  was  ardri  of  Ireland  from  675  to  695.  The  date  of  the 
imposition  of  Adamnin's  law  was  697,  two  years  after  Finnachta's  death.  Dr.  Beeyes 
{Colmmba,  liii.)  has  already  pointed  ont  the  anachronism  here  committed  by  the  author  of 
the  Vision. 

'  Fatraie  mae  calpuimd.  So  in  Fiaoe's  hymn,  4,  maocalpuim  (.i.  guifmt  sacerdos) 
nune  otide  (leg.  fh6lide)  hoa  deochain  odissi  Goncess  was  his  mother^s  name :  she  is 
said  to  have  been  of  France,  and  a  kinswoman  of  S.  Martin  of  Tours :  see  Todd,  8t, 
Patrick,  3  5 1.  354.  She  is  called  Concess  daughter  of  Ocbass  of  Ghiul,  in  the  Tripartite 
life,  B.  1 56^. 

■  See  as  to  Silvester  (il  prima  ricco  patre)  and  Gonstantine's  gift  of  Home  Tn/emo,  xix. 
115;  and  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  i.  57.  The  legend  of  the  Donation  is 
told  in  a  note  to  the  FiUre  of  Oengus  the  Culdee,  Jan.  18.  Constantine  sickens  and  is 
taken  to  the  great  City.  Leeches  prescribe  the  blood-cure  {*  bathing  by  way  of  his  joints 
in  300  innocent  children's  blood').  Peter  and  Paul  appear  to  save  the  children,  alter  the 
treatment,  order,  instead,  baptism  and  *  going  under  the  hand '  of  Abbot  Silvester.  The 
Emperor  obeys^  is,  apparently,  healed ;  and  Home  thenceforward  belongs  to  the  two 
Apoetles. 

*  In  roim:  an  instance  of  the  individualising  article :  so  nom.  sg.  ind  rdm  'the  (well- 
known)  Some,'  gen.  inna  roma,  Z.  888. 

*  Fabian  was  martyred  under  Decius,  ▲. d.  249.  < Philip  mac  Gordi&n*  This  is  a 
blunder :  Philip  the  Arab  was  the  murderer,  not  the  son,  of  Gordian  the  younger,  and 
succeeded  him  ▲.  d.  244. 

'  As  to  Philip's  supposed  conversion  see  Gibbon,  cap.  xvi. 

'  As  to  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise  and  its  fruits  see  Apoc,  ii.  7,  xxii.  a,  14.  As  to 
Enoch  and  Elijah  see  more  in  Grimm,  DeiUsehe  Mythologie,  2te  Aufl.  771,  in  the  Voyage 
of  Bntdgus  and  Mae  Riagla,  H.  2.  16,  and  in  Norris's  Cornish  Drama,  ii.  16 — 22. 

*  Aa  to  the  belief  that  souls  assume  the  forms  of  doves  and  other  birds,  see  Grimm, 
Deutsche  Mythologis,  788.  Thorpe.  Northern  Mythol,  i.  289.  The  souls  of  Maelsuthain's 
Uire««  pupils  come  to  him  inchtaib  tri  eolum  ngeal  ('  in  forms  of  three  white  doves '), 
O'Currv.  Jjeeturts,  530. 
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InnuMJf  and  vpon  Enoch,  so  tbat 
those  are  the  Two  Sorrows  of  Hea- 
ven's Kingdom.  Thereaflier  EH 
shuts  the  book,  and  the  birds  utter 
a  great  cry  of  lameniatkm  at  that 
time,  and  beat  their  wings  against 
their  bodies,  so  that  atreams  of 
blood  come  from  them  for  fear  of 
the  pains  of  Hell  and  of  the  Daj  of 
Doom. 

Since,  then,  it  is  the  souls  of  the 
Saints  nnto  whom  is  appointed 
eternal  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heayen,  that  make  this  lamenta- 
tion, meeter  were  it  for  the  men  of 
the  world  though  it  were  teaiss  of 
blood  that  thej  shed  in  having  heed 
of  Doomsday  and  the  pains  of  Hell. 

It  is  then  the  Lord  will  paj  His 
own  wage  to  eveiyone  in  the 
world,  to  wit,  rewards  to  ihe  righte- 
ous and  pains  to  ihe  sinners. 

Then  thus  will  be  put  theainners 
into  a  depth  of  eteinal  pain,  into 
which  the  lock  of  Crod's  word  will 
shut  them  ^  under  the  hatred  of  the 
Judge  of  Doom  for  ever. 

But  the  Saints  and  ihe  Bighteous, 


the  folk  of  diaxity  wad  of  'Bierey, 
shall  be  set  wa.  G-od'a  xigU  hand  to 
poBseaa  for  ever  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  To  wit;  aplaee  wherein 
they  shall  be  in  that  grflsfe  S^^iy 
withmit  age,  without  waning;  with- 
out limit,  without  end,  iost  erer  and 
ever. 

ThnSy  then,  is  that  City,  to  wit : 
a  Kingdom  without  pride,  withooi 
hangh^esa^  without  falsehood, 
without  biafiphemy,  witibout  finand, 
without  pretence,  without  redden- 
ing, without  blushing,  withoat  dis- 
gxaoe,  without  deceit,  without  envy, 
without  pride,  withoot  disease, 
widiont  sieknesa,  without  poverty, 
without  nakedness,  without  de- 
struction, without  extinction,  with- 
out hail,  without  snow,  without 
wind,  without  wet,  without  noise, 
without  thonder,  without  darkness, 
without  ooldnesa — a  Kingdom  no- 
ble, fldmirai^  ddightfid,  with 
fruiifUness  (?),  with  light,  with 
odour  of  a  plenteous  Earth,  wherein 
is  deHght  of  every  goodness. 
TiKiT.  Ameit.  Finix. 


>  Of.  tlM  TUmgs  tf  Dwmaiay,  LTJ.  330:  « then  ^H  be  Ant  th«  simieTs'  thzea  locks; 
to  wk^  a  dutti&g  of  hell  for  erer  upon  '^em,  a  shutting  of  their  eyes  on  the  mold  Ifn 
irhich  they  gave  lovw,  and  a  shittting  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  against  them.'  In  a 
Breton  canticle  {Barzas  BreU,  ii.  456)  the  singer  says  that  the  gates  of  htk\]  have  been 
skat  and  buxed  by  God,  and  He  inll  never  open  &em,  for  the  key  is  lost ! 

Ann  norxni  ao  bet  aairet  ha  pcranet  gand  Dme, 
fla nlio digoso  biken;  kolkt <eo ann  ak^hona. 
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'  T17  oonclndlng  tbe  histoiy  of  this 
X  Greek  State,  we  enquire  in 
fvn  for  any  benefit  that  it  con- 
ferred on  the  baman  race/  says 
linkj,  as  he  winds  np  the  crime- 
fltained  scroll  of  tbe  Byzantine  em- 
pire of  Trebixond.  A  sevezer  sen- 
tenoe  could  bardly  have  been 
passed ;  yet  none  perhaps  has  been 
erer  more  tboronghly  borne  ont  by 
iicts  and  memoriak,  in  annal  or  in 
moDoment.  Originated,  to  borrow 
die  same  able  historian^'s  phrase 
onoe  more,  in  accident,  continaed  in 
meanness,  and.  extinguished  in  dis- 
hononr,  the  Comnenian  dynasty 
has  lefl  on  the  Pontic  coast  but  few 
eDdunng  records,  and  those  few 
umiistaksbly  stamped  with  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  em- 
pire itself.  The  straggling,  loose- 
bailt  walls  of  the  ill- constr acted 
citadel  of  Trebizond ;  the  dwarfish 
littleness  and  tasteless  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  orer- vaunted  chnrch  of 
St  Sophia ;  the  still  feebler  pro- 
portions of  the  chnrches  of  St. 
Eogemos,  St.  John,  and  others,  now 
domg  duty  as  mosques  in  different 
quarters  of  the  town,  belong  to  and 
attest  the  type  of  those  who  reared 
tkem;  and  their  defects  are  ren- 
dered but  the  more  glaring  by  a 
servile  attempt  to  copy  the  great 
though  ungraceful  models  of  earlier 
Bjzantine  date.  If  this  be  true,  as, 
begging  Fallmereyer's  pardon,  true 
it  is,  of  the  quondam  capital,  what 
can  we  expect  in  the  less  important 
aad  outlying  points  of  the  ephe- 
meral empire,  where  the  littleness 
of  art  is  still  more  disadvantage- 
OQsly  contrasted  with  the  gigantic 
propor^ns  of  nature  ? 

Tet  even  here,  among  these  relics 
of  a  debased  age,  we  oocasion- 
aOy  come  across  some  grand  con- 
strnctaonal  ontline  indicative  of 
otheis  than  tlie  Comnenes;  of 
nobler  caoes,  or  at  least  of  superior 
organisation.      Such  are    the  Cy- 


clopean fragments  at  Kerasunt,  the 
broken  colunms  of  Kyrelee,  and  the 
solid  though  shattered  walls  of 
•  Eski-Trabezoon,'  or  'Old  Trebi- 
zond^' situated  some  sixty  miles 
east  of  the  present  town.  With 
these  may  rank  the  rock-built  mo- 
nasteries scattered  throughout  the 
mountains  that  line  the  coast ;  and 
which,  though  bearing  the  traces 
of  later  modification  and,  too  often, 
defacement,  are  yet  not  unworthy 
relics  of  the  time  when  Chrysostom 
preached  and  Pulchena  reigned. 
And  of  these  is  the  monastery  of 
the  Virgin,  the  Panag^  of  Sumelas. 
High-perched  among  the  upper 
ranges  of  the  Kolat  mountain 
chain,  south-east  of  Trebizond,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  thirty  miles 
inland,  Sumelas  is  the  pilgrim- 
bourne  of  innumerable  *  Greeks,' 
to  use  a  customary  misnomer  for 
the  mongrel  population  of  Byzan- 
tine, Slavonian,  and  Lazic  origin 
that  here  professes  the  *  orthodox ' 
faith,  who  flock  to  the  shrine  of  tiie 
Panagia  on  the  yearly  recurrence 
of  her  great  festival  day,  the  27th 
of  August  in  our  calendar,  the  j  5th 
in  theirs.  At  other  seasons  her 
visitors  are  comparatively  few: 
indeed,  snow,  rain,  and  mist  render 
the  convent  almost  inaccessible  for 
full  eight  months  of  the  twelve ; 
nor  can  ihe  road  be  called  easy 
travelling  at  any  time.  Hence 
the  convent,  in  spite  of  its  wide- 
spread nor  undeserved  reputation, 
is  visited  by  Europeans  seldom,  by 
the  inert  and  uninformed  Levan- 
tines hardly  ever.  For  us,  however, 
Ovid's  fellow-convicts  in  our  Pon- 
tine Sydney,  a  trip  to  Sumelas,  so 
managed  as  to  coincide  with  one  of 
the  rare  intervals  of  clear  weather 
on  this  murky  coast,  and  yet  avoid 
the  crowd  and  other  inconveniences 
of  the  festival  epoch,  was  too  desir- 
able a  break  in  the  sameness  of 
Turko-Levantine  life  not  to  be  un- 
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dertaken  ;  and  a  fine  week  towards 
the  beginning  of  Angnst  at  last  af- 
forded the  wished- for  opportunity. 
So  in  the  early  dawn,  while  itie 
waning  moon  yefc  glittered  above 
the  morning  star  in  the  calm  slaiy 
sky,   we  started,  a  band    of   five 
horsemen  in  all,  two  negro  servants 
included,  bound  for  the  celebrated 
'  Mariamana,'  as  the  convent  is  here 
popularly  called ;  and  rode  out  of 
Trebizond  with  the  huge  bare  mass 
of  Boze-Tepeh,  or  the  *  Brown  Hill,' 
once  Mount  Mithrios,  on  our  right, 
and  the  black  and  brackish  pool, 
entitled  by  geographical  courtesy  a 
sea,  on  our  left.     We  followed  the 
new  road,  that,  when  Turkish  en- 
gineers shall  have  learnt  the  first 
rudiments  of  their  art,  is  to  render 
the  route  between  Trebizond  and 
Erzeroom    amenable     to    wheeled 
carriages  instead  of  the  classic  cara- 
vans that  now,  as  for  centuries  by- 
gone,    alone     thread    the    double 
mountain  pass.     For  at  present  the 
roughest  waggon  that  ever  lumbered 
along  a  Devonshire  lane  could  not 
venture  on  four  miles  of  the  Erze- 
room track  without  an  unpleasant 
certainty  of  being  either  upset  or 
jolted  to  shivers  on  the  way.     To 
us,  however,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion this  matters  little,  for  Turkish 
horses  are  sure-footed  as  Spanish 
mules ;   so  on  we  ride ;  and  after 
rounding  the  great  comer  cliff  that, 
jutting  right  out  on  the  water's 
edge,  retams   the  classic-sounding 
name  of  Eleusa,  we  enter  on  the 
sandy  delta  of  the  Pizytes  river, 
now    degraded    into    the   'Deyer- 
mend-Deroh,'   or  *  Mill-Course  '  of 
Turkish  nomenclature.     Its  valley, 
penetrating    south-west     far    into 
the    mountains,  has    at  all  times 
served    as    directing   line    to    the 
great  commercial  track  that,  bend- 
ing eastwards  to  Erzeroom,  brings 
Koordistan  and  Persia  into  com- 
munication with  the  basin  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  Constantinople.    Up 
this  valley  we  now  turn,  and  spon 
cross  a  huge  barrier-ridge  of  rolled 


stones,  the  joint  work  of  sea  and 
river  in  glacial  times,  when  the 
now  shrunk  torrent  was  full  fed  by 
vast  tracts  of  snow  and  ice  in  its 
parent  mountains.  And  here  I  may 
add  parenthetically  that  over  all 
thehighlandof  inner  Anatolia,  from 
the  Lazistan  coast  range  to  the 
watershed  of  the  Euphrates,  I  have 
met  with  numerous  traces  of  that 
cold  Post-Pliocene  epoch,  sucb  as 
furrowed  rocks,  erratic  boulders, 
rounded  prominences,  and  huge 
moraines,  stretching  far  down  into 
the  plains  from  the  summits  that 
even  now,  though  long  since  bared 
of  their  icy  caps  by  a  milder  climate, 
maintain  patches  of  snow  all  the 
year  through. 

Next  we  thread  a  pass  of  remark- 
able   beauty,    where    picturesque 
rocks  jut  out  among  tnick  brush- 
wood, or  steep  slopes,  all  grass  and 
wild  flowers,  run  high  up  against 
the  sky ;  at  times  the  gorge  narrows 
into  a  ravine,  where  black  volcanic 
crags  barely  leave  room    for  the 
pathway  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  brawling  torrent;    while    the 
old  traffic>ronte,   despairing    of    a 
footing  below,  passes  by  the  heights 
severed    hundred    feet     overhead. 
The  general  type  of  scenery  recalls 
North  Wales,  or  the  Bothen-Thurm 
pass  of  the  Carpathian  district.     At 
last,  just  as  the  eastern  sun  bursts 
in  fdll  light  and  heat  over  the  fir- 
crowned  mountain  tops  on  our  left, 
we  reach  a  point  where  the  valley 
expands  into  a  wide  marshy  plain, 
thick-planted  with  maize,  while  the 
roadside  is  lined  with  rows  of  JT/^ans, 
or  halting  places — long  low  sheds, 
with  no    accommodation  to    offer 
beyond  shelter  from  the  weather, 
and  the  possibility  of  fire-lighting : 
some  are  in  good  repair ;  others  in 
various  stages  of  broken  roof  and 
crumbling  wall ;  others  mere  traces. 
For  in  £%ans,  as  in  every  other 
kind  of  building,  Eastern  custom  or 
superstition  forbids  repair,  and  pre- 
fers to  supplement  the  injuries  of 
time  or  accident  by  a  new  constmc- 
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lion  m  ioto  alongside,  rather  than 
attempt  the  restoration  of  the  old 
one  once  decayed.  Hence,  among 
other  canses,  the  frequent  yestiges 
of  deserted  houses,  mosques,  and  the 
like,  that  cumber  the  lines  of  trafBc 
ererywhero  in  Eastern  Turkey, 
and  conrey  to  the  traveller's  mind 
the  idea  of  eyen  more  ruin  and 
decay  than  is  really  the  case ; 
being  in  fyyot  the  symbols  of  trans- 
portation as  often  as  of  desertion. 

Little  shops,  mixed  up  with  the 
Iv^ns,  offer  eggs,  sour  apples, 
coarse  tobacco,  cigarette  paper, 
matches,  nuts,  cheese,  and  such 
like  articles  of  cheap  consumption 
to  the  caravan*  drivers  and  other 
passers-by.  All  around  the  hill- 
sides, here  more  moderate  in  their 
slope,  and  patched  with  com,  maize, 
and  tobacco,  are  studded  with 
mbble-built  cottages,  each  one  at 
a  neighbourly  distance  from  the 
other;  these,  taken  collectively, 
form  the  village  of  *  Khosh-Oghlan,' 
or  the  '  Pleasing-Boy.'  Such  is  the 
name ;  though  who  was  the  indivi- 
dual boy,  and  in  what  respect  he 
made  himself  so  particularly  agree- 
able, were  vain  now  to  enquire.  It  is 
the  first  stage  of  the  inland  journey ; 
so,  obedient  to  the  usage  of  which 
our  attendants  have  not  failed  with 
a  broad  African  grin  to  remind  us, 
we  alight  at  one  of  the  booths  for 
a  cup  of  coffee,  over-roasted  and 
over-boiled  as  all  Turkish  coffee  is, 
yet  refreshing ;  and  then  go  on  our 
way.  Seven  or  eight  miles  more 
lead  us  still  up  the  same  '  Deyer- 
mend'  valley,  past  some  pretty 
Swiss -like  wooden  bridges,  and 
many  fine  points  of  mountain  view, 
past  the  straggling  hamlet  of 
*  Yeseer-Oghlou,'  ortiie  *  Son  of  the 
Prisoner' — a  Prisoner  and  a  Son 
now  no  less  forgotten  by  history 
and  tradition  than  the  *  Pleasing- 
Boy  '  before  mentioned  —  where, 
not  long  since,  two  Frenchmen, 
hacked  and  slashed,  paid  with  their 
life-blood  the  penalty  of  the  med- 
dlesome  hectoring  usual  to  their 
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tribe  among  strangers;  till  we 
reached  the  high  stone  arched  bridge 
called  of  *  Maturajik,'  and,  crossing 
by  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
climb  aloft  above  the  torrent  as  it 
forces  its ,  way  through  huge  clus- 
ters of  columnar  basalt,  piled  up 
tier  over  tier  of  rusty  brown ;  then 
descend  to  the  little  plain  known, 
as  are  also  the  many  scattered 
houses  that  jot  the  green  or  brown 
mountain  sides  all  round,  by  the 
title  of  *  Jevezlik,'  or  the  '  Place  of 
Walnut-trees :  *  these  last  stand  be- 
fore us,  green  and  spreading  by  the 
water's  edge.  Here  again  the  road 
runs  the  gauntlet  between  shops 
and  £%.ans,  for  we  have  now  done 
eighteen  miles,  the  ordinary  day's 
march  of  a  caravan  from  Trebizond. 
Besides,  Jevezlik  is  a  place  of  some 
note,  partly  as  the  residence  now  of 
a  district  sub-governor,  formerly  of 
a  dreaded  *Dereh-Bey,'  or  *Lord 
of  the  Valley;'  a  euphemism  for 
Lord  of  Bobberies — ^but  more  so 
from  its  central  position,  which  ren- 
ders it  the  meeting-point  of  three 
great  tracks,  and  which  would  in 
classic  Italy  have  insured  its  dedi- 
cation to  '  Diana  Trivia : '  the 
winter  road  to  Erzeroom  ;  the  sum- 
mer ditto ;  and  the  road  of  Sumelas 
or  Mariamana.  Of  these  routes, 
the  first  follows  the  main  valley 
south-west  up  to  where  it  cul- 
minates in  the  far-off  snow-flecked 
summits  of  Ziganeh;  the  second, 
or  summer  road,  scrambles  rather 
than  climbs  due  south  across  the 
dreary  heights  of  *  Kara-Kapan,' 
or  *  Black-Covering,'  so  called,  I 
conjecture,  from  its  almost  perpetual 
veil  of  cloud  and  mist,  whence — 
but  it  must  have  been  on  an 
unusually  clear  day — Mr.  Layard, 
if  memory  serves  me  right,  makes 
Xenophon  and  his  Greeks  shout 
their  daXarTa^  OnXarra ;  the  third 
4>ath,  that  which  leads  to  Sumelas, 
goes  off  south-east  by  a  side  gorge 
that  here  falls  into  the  Deyermend 
valley.  The  sun  is  now  high  and 
hot;    so  we  halt  for  a  noon-tide 
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bait  in  tho  Bpare  room  of  a  rickety 
Tnrkieh  cofiee-honse  overhanging 
ihe  torrent ;  receive  the  visits  of 
some  land  -farmers,  conservative 
and  discontented  as  farmers  ai'e  by 
prescriptive  right  all  the  world 
over;  feast  on  brown  bread  and 
€ggs  fried  in  grease,  vice  anything 
else,  unattainable  in  ihis  comer  ci 
the  gorgeous  East ;  and  would  fain 
have  crowned  our  midday  rest  with 
a  nap  on  the  floor,  had  not  the 
immemorial  fleas  of  Asia  Minor 
pronounced  their  absolute  veto  on 
any  such  proceeding. 

Well ;  Sumelas,  not  Jevezlik,  is 
our  goal.  So,  noon  over,  we  re- 
mount and  turn  south-east,  fol- 
lowing over  rock  and  grass  the 
rise  of  the  noble  mounte.in  cleft, 
hemmed  in  here  and  there  by  great 
basaltic  masses,  suddenly  protrud- 
ing through  the  limestone  rocks  of 
an  older  formation.  Kext  to  the 
cape  of  Hieros,  or  Yoros,  with  its 
&n-8pread  columns,  the  basalt 
pillars  of  Melas  are  the  grandest 
— I  have  never  visited  either  Skye 
<ir  the  Giant's  Causeway — that  it 
has  been  my  fortune  to  witness  any- 
where. Next  we  cross  tho  fierce 
but  now  diminutive  torrent  on  a  co- 
vered wooden  bridge  that  might  have 
been  imported  from  Zug  or  Luzern ; 
and  berrin  the  final  Sumelas  ascent. 

It  follows  for  several  miles  the 
upward  course  of  a  deep  and  preci- 
pitous ravine,  where  huge  rocks 
and  clifis,  many  hundred  feet  in 
height,  are  interspersed  among  or 
overhang  forests  of  walnut,  oak, 
beech,  and  pine,  that  might  do 
honour  to  the  backwoods  of  America 
themselves.  Under  the  shade,  now 
of  the  branching  trees,  now  of  the 
wall- like  crags,  winds  the  path, 
bordered  by  a  dense  fringe  of  laurel, 
dwarf  fir,  azalea,  rhododendron,  and 
countless  other  tangled  shrubs;  it 
is  kept  in  fairly  good  order,  propped 
up  by  stone  counterforts,  and  pro- 
tected by  trenches  and  dykes  against 
tho  descending  watercourses  by  the 
care  of  tlic  monkp,  whoso  convent 


we  are  now  approaching.  On  either 
side  and  in  front  glimpses  of  bare 
and  lonely  heights,  herbless  granite, 
and  jagged  ri(^es  far  up  in  the  blue 
sky,  show  that  we  have  penetrated 
far  into  the  Kolat-Dagh,  the  great 
Anatolian  coast  chain,  that  even 
here  averages  ten  thousand  feet  in 
elevation,  and  ultimately  out-tops 
the  Caucasus,  its  northern  rival  and 
parallel.  At  last  a  turn  of  the  way 
brings  us  half-round  at  the  foot  of 
a  monstrous  rock  that  has  for  a  long^ 
while  barred  our  direct  view  alon^ 
the  ravine  in  front ;  and  there,  sus- 
pended like  a  bird's  nest  in  air  fiar 
overhead,  we  see  rejoicingly  the 
white  walls  of  the  convent,  the  ob- 
ject of  our  journey. 

One    last    corkscrew    ascent    of 
almost  Matterhom  steepness  brings 
us  up  through  the  dense  forest  that 
somehow  manages  to  cling  to  and 
girdle  the  cliff  half-way ;  till,  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  leafy  belt,  we 
reach    the    narrow    ledge,    almost 
imperceptible  from  below,  on  which 
the  convent  is  niched  rather  than 
built.     Two-thirds  in  length  of  tiiis 
ledge  are  occupied  every  inch,  from 
precipice  above  to  precipice  below, 
by  the  monastic  buildings ;  the  re- 
maining third  partly  forms  a  kind 
of  landing-place,  where  visitors  may 
wait  admittance  within  the  daus- 
tral  precincts,  partly  is  occupied  by 
large    stables    and    outhouses    for 
horses  and  cattle.     From  this  shelf 
sixty-six  stone  steps,  of  recent  con- 
struction, conduct  to  a  little  iron« 
bound  door  in   the   convent  wall, 
conveniently  commanded  by  some 
grated  windows  a}>ove.     Till  within 
the  la.st  few  years  a  long  wooden 
ladder,  let  down  as  circumstances 
required,    then    drawn    up    again 
within,  afforded  the  sole  and  occa- 
sional link  between  the  monastery 
and  tho  outer  world;  while  sinister 
arrivals  might,  if  they  tried  entrance 
by  other  means  of  their  own,  re- 
ceive from  the  flanking    windows 
a  warmer  welcome  than   they  ex- 
pected or  desired. 
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Our  coming  has  already  been  wit- 
by  tbe  monks ;  and  as  we 
«lowly  climb  the  steps,  the  iron 
door  i^ead  half  opens  for  a  moment, 
in  sign  of  recognition,  then  closes 
mgun^  while  consultation  -goes  on 
intiun  as  to  our  admittance.  After 
A  tktart  intMTval  the  portal  re- 
opens, and  displace  an  old  monk, 
in  tlie  dirty  blae  dress  and  black 
iHftd-gear  of  his  order,  that  of 
8i.  Basil — ^I  may  as  well  remark 
hmn  that  the  orthodox  Greek 
Qbiirch  recognises  this  one  order 
mfy ;  a  silent  protest  against  the 
SMfTB  modern  multiplicity  of  Latin 
dinipline—standing  in  the  entry, 
while  other  brethren  group  behind 
lum  in  the  dim  perspective  of  the 
OHTow  vaulted  passage.  Glancing  at 
0%  he  notices  the  dagger  and  silver- 
minnted  pistol  of  cmr  principal 
negro  attendant,  and  requests  him 
tt>  consign  these  ornaments  to  mo- 
awtic  keeping  before  crossing  the 
tinasliold.  To  this  preliminary 
ooramony  the  Darfooree  objects; 
aor  does  the  argument  that  such  is 
iJtB  Tnle  of  St.  Basil,  with  whioh 
Hm  Saltan  himself,  were  he  present 
in  person,  must,  under  penalty  of 
BOB«admittance,  comply,  produce 
any  effect  on  African  obstinacy. 
8o»  armed  as  he  is,  he  turns  beck 
to  look  afber  the  horses ;  while  the 
monks  obligingly  assure  us  thait 
aolher  animals  nor  groom  shall 
for  anything  during  oar  stay 


We  enter  the  passage.  The 
*  £conomos '  or  Accountant  of  the 
monastery,  an  elderly  man,  long- 
baarded  and  long-vested,  at  his  side 
«  stout,  jovial,  gray^haired,  red- 
ohoeked  old  monk,  apparently  verg- 
ing on  the  seventies,  but  hale  and 
active,  our  destined  '  bear-leader,' 
and  several  other  brethren,  all 
hloe^dressed,  bearded,  and  dirty, 
oome  forward  to  greet  us ;  and  con- 
dnct  us  up  and  down  by  a  labyrinth 
of  little  corridors,  ruinous  flights  of 
rtairs,  dingy  cells,  and  unsavoury 
well-like  courtyards,   all  squeezed 


up  close  between  the  rock  on  one 
side  and  the  precipice  on  the  other ; 
till,  having  thus  traversed  the  '  old 
buildings,'  which  form  an  irregular 
parallelogpnuu  about  two  hundred 
feet  in  length  by  forty  in  breadth, 
we  emerge  on  a  Httle  flagged  spaoe^ 
neater  kept  than  the  rest ;  and  find 
ourselves  in  presence  of  the  famous 
shrine  of  the  Panagia  herself. 

The  body  of  the  church,  a  cavern 
natural  in  its  origin,  but  probably 
enlarged  by  art,  is  hollowed  out  in 
the  rook,  which  here  faces  due  east. 
The  sanctuary,  which  in  accordance 
with  the  prescription  of  ecclesias- 
tical tradition  also  points  eastwards, 
is  here  represented  by  a  small  con- 
struction, double  staged,  about  four- 
teen feet  in  total  height,  and  sixteen 
in  length ;  its  general  appearance 
from  without  Imngs  to  mind  tbe 
conventional  ark  of  Biblical  pictures 
and  children's  toy*shops.  It  pro- 
jects at  right  angles  from  the  stone 
wall  with  which  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern  all  round  it  has  been  closed ; 
.and,  like  that  wall,  is  covered  with 
the  most  appalling  cipecimens  of 
.modem  Greek  muiul  painting ;  in^ 
possible  saints  with  plate*like  hales; 
crowded  days  of  judgment  where 
naked  but  «ezless  souls  are  being 
dragged  by  diabolical  hooks  into 
the  jaws  of  a  huge  djragon,  which  is 
hell;  Scriptural  scenes  from  the 
stories  of  Moses,  Ehjah,  <&c.,  where 
large  heads,  no  perspective,  and  a 
stiffiaess  unrivalled  by  any  board 
are  the  chief  artistic  recommenda- 
tions; red,  yellow,  and  brown  the 
£Ekvourite  colours;  the  whole  deli- 
cately touched  up  with  the  names 
of  innumerable  pilgrims,  mostly 
termioating  in  'aki'  or  4dea,' 
scratched,  with  no  respect  of  per- 
sons, across  saints,  souls,  demons, 
and  deities  alike.  The  entrance 
door  is  close  alongside  of  the  sanc- 
tuary; and  three  square* grated 
windows  admit  the  light  above. 
The  roofing  of  the  sanctuary  is 
sheet  copper,  thick  encrusted  with 
dirt ;  so  thick,  indeed,  as  to  enable 
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tbe  monks  to  assure  70U,  without 
too  violent  a  contradiction  of  your 
own  ocular  evidence,  that  it  is  not 
copper,  but  silver ;  the  costly  gift— 
BO  continue  the  same  chroniclers — 
of  the  famous  Sultan  Murad  lY. 
himself;  who,  when  on  his  way 
from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad  to 
fight  the  Persians,  seems  to  have 
led  his  army — ^Heaven  only  knows 
how  or  why — across  the  Kolat 
mountains,  and  to  have  encamped, 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  on  the 
goat's  perch  of  the  ravine  here  op- 
posite. That  Sumelas  lies  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  the  route  which 
the  said  Sultan  really  took,  and 
that  Hannibal  or  Napoleon  I.  him- 
self would  have  been  puzzled  to 
drag  tlie  smallest  field-piece  among 
these  precipices,  are  considerations 
which  matter  nothing  in  legend. 
Accordingly,  so  continues  the  tale, 
when  the  ferocious  Murad  first 
turned  his  bloodshot  eyes  on  the 
convent,  he  enquired  of  his  Begs 
and  Pashas  what  that  building 
might  be ;  and,  on  their  answer  that 
it  was  the  abode  of  Christian  monks, 
gave  immediate  orders  to  his  artil- 
lerymen to  batter  it  down.  But 
lo!  no  sooner  were  the  cannon 
pointed  at  the  consecrated  edifice 
than  they  spun  round  self-moved, 
and  began  firing  among  the  Sul- 
t>an's  own  troops.  Hereon  Imperial 
amazement  and  further  enquiry ; 
met  by  the  information  that  all  this 
was  the  doing  of  the  miraculous 
Virgin,  the  Panagia,  who,  or  whose 
picture — for  in  popular  orthodox  as 
in  Boman  devotion  the  distinction 
between  the  sjrmbol  and  the  original 
is  inappreciable  to  any  but  a  con- 
troversialist— tenanted  the  monas- 
tery. Murad,  deeply  impressed, 
and  no  wonder,  by  the  miracle  and 
its  explanation,  at  once  abandoned 
his  destructive  intentions,  did  due 
honour  to  the  Panagia  and  her  mi* 
nisters,  and  amongst  other  offerings 
presented  the  silver  roof  in  question 
— only  he  never  did  anything  of 
the  sort,  and  it  is  really  copper. 


Looking  up,  we  now  perceive  that 
the  rock  above,  which  here  over- 
hangs sanctuary  and  court  in  an 
almost  threatening  manner,  sup- 
ports in  one  of  its  darkest  recesses 
a  little  Byzantine  picture,  the  Theo- 
tokos  of  course.  Dingy  and  faded, 
till  at  first  sight  hardly  discernible 
from  the  damp  stone  against  which 
it  rests,  this  painting  occupies  the 
exact  spot — we  have  the  monks* 
word  for  it — ^where  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury some  goatherds  discovered  the 
original  Panagia,  the  work  of  St. 
Luke,  here  placed  by  angelic  agency 
seemingly  in  order  to  keep  it  out 
of  the  way.  Now,  however,  it  is 
deposited  for  more  convenient  vene- 
ration in  the  sanctuary  below,  where 
we  will  visit  it  a  little  later ;  bat 
the  copy  has  itself,  like  iron  near  a 
magnet,  acquired  a  good  share  of 
useful  efiicacy  by  juxtaposition. 
From  the  rocky  brow  above,  in 
front  of  the  picture,  fall  without 
ceasing  drops  of  water,  which  to 
the  eyes  of  faith  are  always  three 
at  a  time,  neither  more  nor  less; 
but  for  all  I  looked  I  could  not 
detect  BfLj  special  numerical  system 
in  their  fall ;  these  drops  carefully 
collected  in  a  little  cistern  below 
possess  miraculous  virtues  equal  to 
any  recorded  of  the  same  element 
in  the  veracious  pages  of  Monseig- 
neur  G^ume. 

While  we  have  been  thus  gazing 
and  listening,  the  four  church  bells, 
hung  outside  in  a  pretty  little  open 
belfry  of  four  light  columns  and 
graceful  arching — the  work  and 
its  costs  having  been  alike  furnished 
by  the  devotion  of  a  wealthy  Russian 
pilgrim — ^have  been  ringing  a  very 
hospitable  though  untuneable  peal 
in  honour  of  our  arrival ;  and  the 
monks  invite  us  to  enter  the  sanc- 
tuary without  further  delay.  But 
it  is  near  sunset ;  and  the  monoto- 
nous chanting  of  the  priests  inside 
warns  us  that  vespers  are  even  now 
going  on,  and  the  church  full  c^ 
worshippers.  Unwilling  to  disturb 
the  congregation,  we  defer  our  visit ; 
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and,  adding  tbat  we  are  somewhat 
tired  bj  our  day's  jonmej,  we  are 
condacted  by  our  bosts  across  the 
ooortyard,  and  up  a  neat  stone 
staircase  to  our  evening  quarters, 
nameljy  the  cbief  apartment  in  the 
'new  buildings.' 

These,  completed  only  three  years 
since,  rise  seven  stages  in  total 
height,  vaults  included,  from  the 
precipice  below  to  the  beetling  crag 
above;  the  front  feMses  east;  and 
its  white-painted  masonry,  its  four 
tiers  of  large  square  windows,  and 
its  handsome  open  gallery  supported 
on  slender  stone  pillarets  that  ran 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  top- 
most storey,  are  what  first  attract 
the  admiration  of  the  traveller  as 
he  reaches  the  opposite  point  of  the 
ravine.  The  edifice  is  eight  rooms 
in  length  and  only  one  in  thickness 
throughout ;  but  the  great  solidity 
of  the  stone  work,  and  the  shelter 
of  the  hollow  rock  in  which  it 
neatles,  neutralise  the  danger  of 
over-height.  From  foundation  to 
roof  a  narrow  space,  protected  from 
the  weather  by  the  wide  eaves  above, 
is  left  between  the  building  and  the 
ctag  behind;  and  here  winds  an 
ingenious  zigzag  of  galleries  and 
staircases,  all  stone,  that  afiford 
entrance  to  the  several  chambers  of 
each  storey.  Beneath,  and  partly 
hollowed  out  in  the  living  rock,  are 
cellars  and  store-caverns  to  which 
the  monks  alone  have  access ;  be- 
sides a  large  reservoir  of  excellent 
water,  filled  from  the  oozings  of  the 
inner  mount^.  The  entire  work, 
whether  considered  in  itself  or  in 
the  difficulties  of  scaffolding  and 
construction  where  not  a  spare  inch 
is  left  of  the  narrow  shelf  on  which 
the  building  stands  balanced  as  it 
were  hundreds  of  feet  in  mid-air,  is 
one  of  no  small  skill ;  and  its  well- 
oonsidered  proportion  of  wal],  win- 
dow, and  gallery,  with  the  just 
adaptation  of  every  part  to  the 
practical  exigencies  of  domestic  use, 
claim  high  constructive  praise,  and 
erince  a  degree  of  good  taste  not 


always  to  be  found  among  the 
house-architects  of  Western  Europe. 
Yet  the  builders  of  *Mariamana' 
were  from  no  European,  not  even 
from  the  Constantinopolitan  school; 
they  were  mere  indigenous  stone- 
cutters, '  Greek '  the  most,  from  the 
adjoining  villages  of  Koroom,  Mejid, 
and  Stavros. 

We  stroll  along  the  top-storey 
corridor,  the  openings  of  which  are 
guarded  by  high  iron  railings,  and 
look  across  the  dizzy  depths  below, 
whence  rises  the  ceaseless  roar  of 
the  Melas  torrent,  and  beyond  the 
dense  masses  of  beech  and  pine 
that  claster  on  the  ravine  side  op- 
posite, to  the  lonely  peaks  of  Kolat- 
Dagh,  seemingly  close  in  front,  and 
rose-tinted  with  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  Soon  the  evening  air 
blows  cool ;  at  this  elevation  — 
4,100  feet  above  the  sea,  as  my 
aneroid  informs  me  —  the  night 
temperature  is  rarely  such  as  to 
detfun  one  long  out  of  doors.  Five 
months  of  the  year  on  an  average 
the  convent  snow  lies  unmelted, 
and  for  five  more  of  the  remaining 
seven  mist  and  rain  are  the  rule, 
not  the  exceptions.  The  very  cats 
of  the  establishment,  large,  tame, 
and  well  fed,  bear  witness  by  their 
long  fur  and  bushy  fox-like  tails  to 
the  general  coldness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  they  live.  Still  the 
site  is  healthy,  and  in  proof  of  this 
an  old  centagenarian  monk  presents 
himself  to  view  hale  and  hearty 
among  his  comrades,  who,  to  judge 
by  appearances,  are  mostly  them- 
selves in  a  fair  way  to  rival  his 
longevity.  But  besides,  absence  of 
care,  and  indeed  of  brain- work  in 
general,  has  doubtless  something  to 
do  with  this  prolonged  and  vigor- 
ous vitality.  Nor  have  they  many 
privations  to  endure,  except  what 
the  numerous  fasts  and  abstinences 
of  their  antique  ritual  impose ;  the 
convent  is  wealthy  to  a  degree  that 
might  have  long  since  moved  the 
greed  of  any  but  a  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, while  the  monks  in  residence 
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are  not  over  nnmerons — ^fifteen  in- 
deed is  their  average.  However, 
besides  its  regalar  inmates,  this 
convent  contains  also  several 
members  of  distant  monasteries 
finom  different  parts  of  Anatolia, 
Eionmelia^  and  even  Syria,  sent 
bither  to  a  quiet  retreat,  or  miti- 
gated prison,  or  both,  thus  to  ex- 
piate some  past  breach  of  discipline 
or  to  prevent  some  menaced  scandal. 
Lastly,  a  large  number  of  the  monks 
—though  how  many  my  grizzled  in- 
formant could  not,  or  perhaps  would 
not,  say — are  scattered  on  longer  or 
shorter  leave  of  absence  without  the 
walls,  in  quest  of  the  temporal  wel- 
fere  of  the  community,  or  superin- 
tending the  numerous  farms  belong- 
ing to  it,  some  by  purchase,  more 
by  legacy.  For  in  the  Orthodox,  no 
less  than  in  the  Latin  Church,  the 
passports  of  the  rich  to  a  better  world 
are  seldom  countersigned  *  gratis.' 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  fields 
and  havings  of  the  Sumelas  Pana- 
gia  lie  thick  scattered  along  the 
entire  South  Euxine  coast  from 
Trebizond  to  Constantinople,  and 
bring  in  revenues  sufficient  for  a 
moderate- si  zed  duchy.  Nor  is  all 
this  wealth  consumed  in  selfish  in- 
dulgence, or  hoarded  up  by  miserly 
precaution.  While themonksstill,as 
before,  content  themselves  with  the 
narrow  and  cranky  buildings  of  the 
original  convent,  the  handsome  and 
commodious  lodging^  of  newer  con- 
struction, the  cost  of  which  cannot 
have  fallen  short  of  4,oooZ.  at  least, 
arc  freely  abandoned  to  the  eight 
thousand  pilgrims  or  guests  who, 
on  a  rough  calculation,  pass  from 
twenty-four  hours  to  fifteen  days, 
some  more,  some  less,  year  by  year 
within  these  walls,  free  of  board  as 
of  shelter.  Nor  should  we  forget 
the  neat  pathway,  solidly  con- 
structed and  sedulously  repaired  by 
the  sole  care  and  cost  of  the  monks, 
along  many  difficult  miles  of  moun- 
tain ravine,  which  else  would  be 
not  only  dangerous  but  almost  in- 
accessible ;   a  path,  thanks  to   the 


self-taught  workmen  of  Mariamanay 
now  safe,  and  even,  comparatively 
speaking,  commodious  —  qualities 
estimable  in  roads  and  creditable  ix> 
the  road  makers  anywhere;  most 
creditable,  because  most  rare,  in 
Anatolia. 

Escorted  by  our  hosts  we  re-enter 
our  night's  lodging.  The  large  and 
handsome  room — neat  still,  becaoae 
new  —  is  garnished  with  divaas, 
carpets,  and  a  supplementary  stove 
for  cold  weather  in  the  centre; 
over  the  fireplace  hangs  conspica* 
ously  a  photographic  print  of  Ras> 
sian  manufacture,  representing  an 
apocryphal  act  of  Cretan  heroism, 
wherein  a  priest  is  enacting,  torch 
in  hand,  an  imitation  of  '  Old  Mi* 
notti's  '  suicidal  exploit  in  Byron's 
Siege  of  Corinth.  Perhaps  it  is 
meant  as  a  hint  on  occasion  for  the 
'  Economos  '  of  Sumelas :  if  so,  let 
us  hope  that  he  will  be  slow  to  take 
it.  The  period  of  strict  abstinenGe, 
which  among  the  *  orthodox  *  pro- 
cedes  the  great  festival  of  the 
Virgin,  has  already  commenced;  aad 
as  the  hour  for  supper  draws  on, 
we  own  to  a  horrible  anticipation 
of  finding  ourselves  included  amon^ 
the  caters  of  olives  and  unseasoned 
vegetables — poor  restoratives  after 
a  long  day*s  ride.  But  such  treat* 
ment  of  their  guests  forms  no  part 
of  our  hospitable  entertainers'  pro* 
gramme.  Soup,  flesh,  fowl,  eggs, 
caviare,  butter,  and  so  forth,  soon 
cover  the  table  ;  and  the  wine,  pro- 
duce of  conventual  vineyards,  is 
good  enough  to  show  how  excellent 
a  liquor  might  be  afforded  by  the 
Anatolian  grape  under  more  skilfo) 
culture.  Coffee  and  tea  follow,  and 
when  time  comes  to  rest  we  recline 
on  well-stuffed  mattresses  beneath* 
quilted  coverings  of  silk,  enu 
broidered  with  gold  and  silver 
thread,  not  unworthy  of  the  stale-' 
bed  of  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth,  or 
of  James  at  Hatfield. 

Next  morning  we  pay  onr  pro^ 
mised  visit  to  the  church,  and  en^ 
teriug  by  the  narrow  door  at  the- 
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angle  of  the  sanctnarj,  find  our- 
selves in  a  cavern  about  forty  feet 
in  length  and  breadth,  scarcely  six- 
teen in  height,  lighted  up  by  the 
Uiree  ettst  windows  in  the  outer  wall. 
Sides  and  roof  are  decorated  with 
paintings  in  the  style  already  de- 
scribed, where  to  disjoin  art  from 
devotion,  and  to  thro^r  ridicule  on 
both,  seems  the  principal  aim ;  damp 
and  incense  ainoke  have,  however, 
charitably  done  much  to  cover  the 
mnltitade  of  pictorial  sins.  Within 
the  church,  are  many  other  objects 
worthier  of  observation,  and  some 
even  of  real  interests  At  the  en- 
trance of  th«  sanctuary  hang,  one 
orer  the  otlker,  two  nnall  silk  cur** 
tains,  ricbly  worked;  which  being 
vithdrawn  disclose  to  our  view 
the  identical  Panagia,  the  likeness 
(Heaven  forefend  it!) — of  the  Vir- 
gin, by  St.  liuke— of  equal  merit  in 
all  respects,  natural  and  supemat- 
nral,  as  of  equal  antiquity,  it  would 
Beem,  and.  certainly  of  equal  au- 
thenticity, with  the  Madonna  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Borne. 
A  blockifih  outline,  chiefly  defined 
by  the  ^old-leaf  ground  that  limits 
head  and  shoulders,  indicates  the 
figure.  Close  beside  it  hang,  ob- 
liqaely  from  the  ceiling,  like  masts 
in  slin^rs,  two  huge  wax  tapers, 
wrapped  in  some  material,  costly, 
but  now  undistinguishable  through 
its  dingy  encrustments ;  these  form 
part  of  the  prwter-historical  peaoe^ 
offering^  of  Sultan  Murad  IV.,  men- 
tioned farther  back.  Near  the  tapers 
is  also  suspended  an  enormous  cn>- 
cnlar  chandler  of  silver  gilt»  with 
a  quantity  of  Uttle  ex^vDto%  silver 
boats,  gold  filagree  ornaments,  coins, 
and  the  like,  dangling  from  its  rim: 
this  too,  if  we  credit  the  moaks^  ia 
the  memorial  of  the  repentance  of 
another  Sultan,  SeHnoi  II. — on  what 
occasicm.  shall  be  relatedin  its  place. 
Meaawhile  we  deposit  tha  offering 
that  oourtesy  requires  in  the  all* 
receiving^platter  b^rethe  Panagia; 
and  are  next  called  on  to  revere  the 
iqwcial  object  of  devout  pilgrimage,  a 


small  silver  roddng-cradile,  of  prettj 
but  not  ancient  workmanship,  coiu 
secrated  to  the  goddess  of  the  shrine. 
Into  this  cradle  a  piece  of  money 
(the  moro  precious  the  metal,  the 
greater  its  e£Bcacy)  is  to  be  laid; 
after  which  the  pilgrim,  having 
thrice  raised  and  lowered  the  toy 
and  its  contents  on  the  palm  of  his 
or  her  hand,  before  tlie  unveiled 
Panagia,  deposits  it  on  the  plate  of 
offerings.  Should  the  cradle  when 
thus  set  down  continue  to  rock,  the 
happy  votary  will  infallibly  baeoma 
before  long  a  fieithcr  or  a  mother^ 
as  the  case  may  be ;  its  immobility 
on  the  contrary  is  a  sad  but  oonoUu- 
sive  presage  of  married  sterihty. 
Now  barrenness  is  at  the  present 
day  no  less  an  opprobrium  in  the. 
East  than  it  was  in  the  age  of 
Hannah  and  Pheninnah;  and  its* 
prevention  or  cure  is  the  motive  of 
&r  the  greater  number  of  pilgrim, 
ages  to  Mariamana;  even  newly* 
married  Mahometans,  not  to  men- 
tion Armenians,  Latins,  and  other 
unorthodox  Christians  of  either  sex,, 
prove  by  their  frequent  visits  to  the 
cradle  of  Sumelas  how  catching  a* 
thing  is  superstition.  The  residuet 
of  the  pilgrims  are  mostly  peti- 
tioners for  the  recovery  of  a  sick 
child,  or  relative,  or  sdf,  and  for 
them  also  the  cradle  obligingly 
extends  the  subject-matter  of  ita^ 
oracles.  The  origin  of  this  partis- 
cular  observance  probably  does  not- 
go  back  farther  than  Conmeniaib 
times ;  though  the  monks  refer  it^ 
like  the  foundation  of  the  oismyenk 
itself,  to  the  fiflh  century. 

Passing  rapidly  over  the  inspect 
tion  of  a  copious  store  of  eoclesias^ 
tieal  vestments  and  gewgaws^  thati 
might  call  fi)rth  the  raptures  of  m 
ritualist  or  a  pawnbroker,  we  comw 
in  front  of  a  small  wooden  cabineti 
placed  in  a  recess'  of  the  cavern^ 
and  carefully  locked.  This  the 
monks  now  open,  and-  draw  forth* 
from  its  nook  the  famous  Golden; 
Bull  of  Alexios  III.,  Emperor  of 
Trebizond,  who  in  1365  confirmed 
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by  this  docnxnent  the  privileges  and 
exemptions  of  the  Snmelas  convent 
and  its  possessions ;  and,  amongst 
other  precious  tokens  of  Imperial 
liberality,  bestowed  on  them  the 
right  of  defending  themselves  as 
best  they  conld  against  the  Turko- 
man inroads,  which  the  sham  em- 
pire was  unable  to  check,  even  at 
but  a  day's  distance  from  the  capi- 
tal. At  the  head  of  the  *  Bull,'  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  rolled  paper, 
appear  the  portraits  of  Alezios  and 
his  wife,  the  Empress  Theodora, 
holding  between  them  on  their 
joined  hands  a  small  model  church, 
much  as  ecclesiastical  donors  love  to 
appear  in  Western  monuments  of  a 
corresponding  age :  the  characters 
of  the  writing  are  large  and  fine 
drawn  ;  the  Imperial  autograph,  in 
huge  red  ink  letters,  sprawls  below ; 
but  the  gold  seals  once  appended 
have  long  since  disappeared  from 
the  foot  of  the  scroll.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  in  this  memorial 
of  later  Byzantine  times  (published 
at  full  length  by  Fallmereyer  in 
1843)  is  the  inflated  verbosity  of 
the  style ;  a  verbosity  subsequently 
adopted  with  many  other  vices  of 
the  degraded  empire  by  the  vic- 
torious Ottomans. 

Of  more  real  importance,  though 
inferior  in  antiquity,  is  the  paper  next 
unrolled  before  our  eyes,  namely, 
the  firman  of  the  Sultan  Selim  II., 
also  confirmatory,  but  this  time  to 
good  purpose,  of  all  the  old 
monastic  rights,  privileges,  and  ex- 
emptions. It  is  remarkable  that  in 
this  document  the  handwriting  con- 
forms to  the  stiff*  and  old-fashioned 
Naskhee  of  Arab  origin,  instead  of 
the  elegant  semi-Persian  Divanee  of 
later  official  use.  The  quotations 
from  the  Koran  that  garnish  it  from 
first  to  last  exemplify  a  tone  fre- 
quently adopted  by  the  Osmanlee 
rulers  in  their  day  of  power.  Cer- 
tainly no  miracle  is  needed  to  ac- 
count for  the  concession  of  this 
^Eivour,  one  in  entire  accordance 
with  Turkish  and  even  with  Ma- 


hometan usage  everywhere.  The 
Sumelas  monks  have,  however,  a 
legend  ready  to  hand,  and  thus  it 
runs:  Once  on  a  time  Sultan 
Selim  came  on  a  hunting-party  to 
this  neighbourhood,  and  while  pur- 
suing his  chase  up  the  Melas  ravine 
beheld  for  the  first  time  the  great 
monastery.  To  become  aware  of 
its  existence  and  resolve  its  de- 
struction were  one  and  the  same 
thing  in  the  mind  of  the  tyrant. 
But  before  he  could  so  much  as 
form  his  guilty  thought  into  words 
of  command,  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  and  laid  up  a  helpless 
sufferer  in  a  village  close  by.  There 
he  might  have  remained  to  the  end 
of  his  wicked  life,  had  not  the 
Panagia  graciously  appeared  to  him 
in  a  vision,  and  suggested  the  expia- 
tion of  his  crime  and  the  simultane- 
ous recovery  of  his  health  by  means 
of  the  document  in  question,  further 
accompanied  by  the  douceur  of  the 
great  circular  chandelier  that  we 
have  already  seen  suspended  before 
the  sanctuary;  and,  to  borrow  Smith 
the  weaver's  logic,  the  firman  and  the 
chandelier  are  both  alive  at  this  day 
to  testify  the  prodigy:  'therefore 
deny  it  not.'  Anyhow,  the  firman 
of  SeHm  11.  proved  a  more  efii- 
cacious  protection  to  the  monastery 
and  its  land  than  the  '  Bull '  issued 
by  the  Comnenian  emperor ;  and  its 
repeated  renewals  by  succeeding 
Sultans,  from  Selim  II.  to  Abd-el- 
Mejeed,  form  a  complete  and  not 
uninstmctive  series  in  the  Maria- 
mana  archives,  to  which  we  refer  the 
denouncers  of  Turkish  intolerance 
and  Islamitic  oppression. 

Here  were  also  many  other 
curious  documents  and  manuscripts 
laid  up,  say  the  monks ;  but  a  tire 
which  some  years  since  consumed  a 
part  of  the  convent,  and  pilfering 
archedological  pilgrims,  are  assigned 
as  the  causes  of  their  disappearance. 
A  Oreek  Testament,  supposed  to  be 
of  great  antiquity,  was  shown  us ; 
but  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written, 
and  the   form   of   the    characters. 
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bring  its  date  down  to  the  fourteenth 
or  thirteentli  century  at  earliest. 

We  go  the  round  of  what  else  re- 
mains for  notice  in  the  cavern :  a 
fine  carved  reading-desk,  eagle-sup- 
ported, for  the  lessons  of  the  day  ; 
three  or  four  more  Panagias,  all 
miraculous ;  more  church-plate  ;  a 
painted  screen,  and  the  like;  but 
these  objects  have  no  exceptional 
interest,  and  we  soon  find  ourselves 
again  in  the  dazzling  sunlight  of 
Uie  paved  court  outside.  Next  we 
roam  about  the  *old  buildings,* 
timber  the  most,  with  huge  over- 
banging  eaves,  and  something  of  a 
Swiss  cottage  appearance.  But  no- 
where does  any  inscription,  carving, 
or  the  like  indicate  date  or  circum- 
stance of  construction,  nor  has  any 
diary  or  '  log-book  *  of  events  ever 
been  kept  within  these  walls.  The 
memories  of  the  monks,  mere  un- 
educated peasants  they,  form  the 
only  chronicle ;  and  memory,  like 
other  mental  faculties,  has  but  a 
narrow  range  when  deadened  by 
the  sameness  of  a  life  that  unites 
agricultural  with  conventual  mono- 
tony. Little  is  here  known  of  the 
past,  and  that  little  is  uncertain  in 
epoch  and  apocryphal  in  detail,  if 
not  in  substance.  Nor  has  the 
establishment  ever  undergone  what, 
bad  it  taken  place,  would  have  been 
of  all  other  things  a  sign-mark  in 
its  annals — ^the  profanation  of  the 
spoiler.  Boving  bands,  Kurde  or 
Turkoman,  have  indeed  been  often 
tempted  by  the  report  of  hoarded 
treaisures  to  prowl  about  the  woods 
of  Sumelas,  and  have  cast  wistful 
eyes  at  the  Panagia's  rock-perched 
eyrie;  but  the  narrow  path  that 
winds  up  the  precipice  is  available 
only  at  the  good- will  and  permission 
of  the  convent  inhabitants  them- 
selves ;  and  from  all  other  sides, 
around,  above,  the  birds  that  flap 
their  wings  against  the  sheer  crag 
of  a  thousand  feet  and  more  could 
alone  find  access  to  Mariamana; 
while  a  blockade,  if  attempted, 
would  be  indefinitely  baffled  by  the 


capacious  store-rooms  and  cisterns 
of  the  fabric.  From  the  Ottoman 
Government  itself  the  monks,  like 
most  of  their  kind  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  have  experienced  no- 
thing but  protection,  or,  better  still, 
non-interference;  and  the  freedom 
of  their  hospitality,  while  it  does 
credit  to  the  convent,  bears  also 
good  witness  to  its  inviolate  secu- 
rity. This  hospitality  is  indeed 
proportioned  in  some  degree  to  the 
rank  and  social  position  of  visitors 
or  pilgrims,  but  no  one  is  wholly 
excluded  from  it,  nor  is  any  direct 
recompense  exacted  or  received  from 
rich  or  poor,  *  Greek  *  or  stranger. 
Of  course  the  shrine  gets  its  offer- 
ings— small  ones,  as  a  rule,  from 
Greeks ;  larger  from  Russians  and 
Georgians  ;  most  munificent  in  any 
case  wh^n  prayers  are  believed  to 
have  been  heard.  The  birth  or 
convalescence  of  a  child  contributes 
to  the  wealth  no  less  than  to  the 
fame  of  the  Panagia.  But  payment 
for  board  and  lodging  is  unknown, 
however  numerous  the  guests,  and 
however  long  their  stay.  Indeed, 
so  scrupulous  are  the  monks  re- 
garding the  gratuitousness  of  their 
welcome,  that  when,  after  Laving 
deposited  our  offerings  in  the  church, 
we  wished  before  leaving  the  con- 
vent, some  hours  later,  to  make  an 
additional  and  more  general  dona- 
tion, it  was  at  first  absolutely  re- 
fused, and  was  at  last  only  accepted 
under  the  assurance  that  it  had 
been  originally  meant  for  the  sanc- 
tuary, where  its  presentation  at 
the  foot  of  some  shrine  or  other 
had  been,  said  we,  unintentionally 
omitted. 

Tet  hospitality  is  afber  all  a  virtue 
that  has  no  necessary  connection 
either  with  present  civilisation  or 
with  future  progress;  one  that  to 
fail  in  is  a  reproach,  but  to  possess 
no  very  high  praise.  Besides,  it  is, 
with  comparatively  rare  exceptions, 
a  quality  too  common  in  the  East 
for  special  commendation ;  Kurdes, 
Turkomans,  Arabs,  Armenians  and 
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the  rest  are  all  hospitable  afler 
their  kind,  some  profusely  so. 
What  particular  merit  then  shall 
we  assign  to  the  monks  of  Sumelas 
to  justify  the  existence  of  a  not  in- 
considerable number  of  men,  and  of 
-widely  extended  demesnes,  with- 
drawn from  the  natural  current  of 
life,  and  the  '  ringing  grooves '  of 
the  onward  world  ?  Learning  these 
monks  certainly  neither  store  up 
in  themselves,  nor  encourage  in 
others ;  of  moral  science  and  teach- 
ing they  are  wholly  ignorant ;  in 
agricultural  industry  they  do  not 
exceed  the  average  or  tend  to  im- 
prove the  practice  ;  from  a  religious 
point  of  view  they  represent  and 
aid  to  maintain  one  of  the  grossest 
compounds  of  fable,  bigotry,  and 
superstition  that  has  ever  disgraced 
the  inventors.  Individually  bene- 
volent, hospitable,  industrious  even, 
they  belong  to  a  system  essentially 
narrow,  retrograde,  odious.  If  this 
be  the  *  Cross  '  of  the  East,  what  ad- 
vantage has  it  over  the  '  Crescent  ?  ' 
And  is  it  from  night  like  this  we 
are  to  look  for  the  dawn  of  a  better 
day  in  the  regions  of  the  Levant  ? 
If  there  is  little  to  commend  in  the 
Turkish  Government  symbolised  by 
the  Mosque  at  Trebizond,  was  the 
rule  of  Alexios  III.,  the  feeble  and 
ostentatious  patron  of  Sumelas,  a 
whit  better  ?  nay,  was  it  not  the 
more  sterile,  the  more  corrupt,  the 
more  worthless  of  the  two  ?  What- 
ever may  be  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  of  the  Ottoman  palace,  the 
'Teker  of  *  Greek'  rule  and 
*  Greek  *  mind  is  unmistakably  in- 
scribed on  the  memorials  of  the 
Byzantine  past ;  nor  do  the  wonder- 
working pictures  and  rocking  cra- 
dles of  Mariamana  tend  to  reverse, 


rather  they    deepen    and   confirm 
the  sentence. 

It  is  now  mid- day;  and  before 
we  redescend  into  the  valley,  thetioer 
to  attempt  some  sketch  of  the  pic- 
turesque building  from  the  opposite 
side,  we  stand  a  few  minutes  in  the 
gallery,  and  take  a  last  look  at  the 
lovely  scene  before  ns,  now  bathed 
in  the  silent  splendour  of  a  southern 
noon.  Far  aloft  stretch  the  bare 
snow-streaked  heights  where  passes 
the  summer  track  to  Beyboort  and 
Erzeroom ;  below  the  dense  tree- 
tops  are  pierced  here  and  there  by 
fantastic  rock  pinnacles,  splinters 
detached  centuries  ago  from  the 
precipice  on  either  side ;  ten  of 
these  grey  islets  in  the  leafy  depth 
are  crowned  by  as  many  little  white 
chapels;  they  also  belong  to  the 
Mariamana  jurisdiction,  and  in  each 
of  tliem,  when  the  appropriate  anni- 
versary comes  round,  the  festival 
of  its  peculiar  saint,  Eugenius,  John^ 
or  some  one  else  of  the  ten  spiritual 
guardians  of  Trebizond,  is  dnly 
celebrated  by  the  Basilian  monks 
of  Sumelas.  Far  beneath  rushes 
and  foams  the  Alpine  torrent,  the 
waters  of  which  we  have  thus  traced 
backwards  from  their  marshy  exit 
at  Trebizond  almost  to  their  foun- 
tain-head. 

The  monks  with  undiminished 
hospitality  press  us  to  stay;  and 
when  we  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
setting  out,  lest  night  should  over- 
take us  before  regaining  JevezKk, 
are  warm  in  their  farewell.  'Yon 
will  make  your  English  friends  ac- 
quainted with  us  and  our  convent/ 
says,  with  an  accent  of  request,  the 
old  monk  who  has  been  our  chief 
attendant;  we  promise;  and  thns 
we  keep  our  word. 

W.  GlFFOBB  PaLOKAVI. 
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PBUSSIA    AND    GERMANY. 
By  Professor  Pauli,  of  Gottingen.* 


IT  has  been  well  said  that  Ger- 
many lost  the  prospect  of  con- 
solidation into  a  national  body  from 
the  moment  when  her  kings  were 
dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  the  Imperial 
crown  of  Western  Christendom. 
While  England,  Prance,  and  even 
Spain  settled  into  well-shaped  do- 
minions, each  inhabited  by  one  pre- 
dominating race,  the  empty  glory  of 
the  Holy  Boman  Empire  cost  Italy 
and  Germany  their  national  power 
and  more  or  less,  so  to  speak,  their 
independence.  Is  it  a  mere  coinci- 
dence that  both  countries  within  the 
last  ten  years  almost  side  by  side  have 
re-entered  the  long-lost  road  towards 
national  unity?  The  vain  aspira- 
tions of  past  centuries  for  universal 
power,  imperial  as  well  as  papal, 
are  at  an  end.  A  new  spirit  of 
individualism  has  seized  the  various 
populations  of  Europe.  It  is  far  too 
strong  to  allow  them  in  future  to 
asaociate  with  civilisation  either  an 
unnational  autocracy,  or  the  coex- 
istence of  a  number  of  small  po- 
Utical  entities  without  one  popular 
authority  encircling  them. 

Germany  for  a  very  long  period, 
in    spite    of  her    Emperors,    who 
claimed  precedence  by  courtesy  over 
all  other  monarch s  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, in  spite  of  some  vain  cen- 
tralising efforts  of  her  Diets,  was 
in  fact  nothing  but  a  very  motley 
j  amble.     Here  were  crowded  many 
big  and  small,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral principalities,  coupled  with  a 
number  of  free  cities,  all  of  them 
fluctuating  among  themselves,  and 
occasionally   intriguing   with  their 
neighbours  across  the  frontier,  very 
much  like  the  components  of  that 
stmnge     body-politic     called     the 
Bepublic    of     Poland,     the     most 
moumfhl  example  of  a  confederacy, 


with  the  puppet-show  of  an  elected 
king  at  its  head.  There  was  doubt* 
less  some  improvement  in  the  con- 
stitution as  settled  by  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  when  in  the  days  of 
Napoleon  I.  the  empty  dignity  of 
the  Emperor  came  finally  to  an  end, 
and  its  last  incumbent  was,  most 
anomalously  indeed,  transformed 
into  an  Emperor  of  Austiia.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  French,  the 
number  of  States,  exceeding  three 
hundred  in  the  last  century,  was 
reduced  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
into  some  thirty  odd,  calling  them- 
selves the  States  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  with  their  standing 
Diet  at  Frankfort.  Federalism  was 
traditionally  considered  so  promis- 
ing, that  even  this  poor  Diet,  the 
meeting  of  a  certain  number  of  diplo- 
matic agents  bound  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, was  taken  for  an  expression 
of  national  unity,  and,  at  certain 
critical  periods,  for  the  centre  from 
which  reform  in  a  federal  direction 
was  to  be  expected. 

However,  a  multitude  of  causes 
were  at  work  which  precluded  any 
real  improvement.  First  of  all  the 
Bund  never  admitted  any  kind  of 
institution  representing  the  popular 
will.  It  persisted  in  this  down  to 
a  time  when  all  its  members,  and 
even  the  most  powerful  and  conser- 
vative, had  been  forced  to  adopt  at 
least  some  constitutional  forms  of 
government.  Secondly,  the  actual 
weight  of  the  different  States  was 
most  unfortunately  disregarded. 
Could  anything  be  more  absurd  than 
that  each  State  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses should  enjoy  an  equal  vote — 
Lichtenstein  or  Schaumburg-Lippe, 
not  much  larger  than  the  county  of 
Linlithgow  or  Kinross,  the  same  as 


'*  The  substance  of  two  lecttiros  delivered  December  ao  and  23,  1870,  at  the  Philo- 
Hophical  Itistitntion  of  Edinburgh. 
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Anstria  and  Prussia  ?  In  the  Plenvnij 
that  is  the  full  meeting  of  the  Diet, 
which  had  to  transact  the  more 
important  business,  some  propor- 
tion, it  is  true,  was  aimed  at  by 
giving  two,  three,  or  four  votes  to  the 
larger  States,  and  by  combining  the 
tiny  ones  in  fixed  groups.  But 
even  then  the  kings  of  Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg,  Saxony,  and  Hanover 
enjoyed  perfect  equality  with  the 
two  preponderating  governments. 
Thirdly,  the  Bund,  which  amounted 
to  a  perpetual  defensive  alliance, 
guaranteed  by  all  Europe,  had  to 
act  more  in  an  international  than  a 
national  character.  The  main  source 
of  all  its  defects  and  incurable  faults 
was  the  irremovable  antagonism  of 
its  two  chief  members,  representing 
not  only  considerable  German 
States,  but  European  Powers. 
Hence  our  federation  continued 
entirely  unfit  to  create  organs  of 
common  administration,  of  judicial, 
diplomatic,  military  and  commercial 
centralisation,  which  should  really 
be  at  once  Grerman  and  national. 
Individual  sovereignty  was  obtained 
by  each  State,  especially  those 
which  owed  their  modem  existence 
more  to  the  grace  of  Napoleon  than 
to  the  grace  of  God.  Each  member  of 
the  Confederation,  as  far  as  it  could, 
chose  to  retain  its  own  independent 
tribunals,  despatched  its  own  foreign 
ministers,  supported  its  army,  or  at 
least  some  plaything  under  that 
name,  and  painted  its  turnpikes  in 
the  colours  of  its  Serene  Highness. 
And  yet  the  framers  of  the 
Vienna  settlement  were  no  fools. 
On  the  contrary  they  dealt  rather 
cunningly  with  ike  dynastic  self-im- 
portance and  the  other  much  more 
influential  centrifogal  powers  by 
which  the  population  in  its  various 
subdivisions  has  been  distracted 
from  the  very  beginning.  There 
were  certain  members  of  the  Confe- 
deration linked  to  foreign  states,  as 
Holstein,  Luxemburg,  and  down  to 
1837  Hanover.  Two  only  possessed 
in  themselves  the  ability  of  either 


growing   out    of   or   growing  into 
federal  Germany. 

Look  at  Austria,  at  that  strange 
cluster  of  multifarious  dominions 
and  races,  around  the  German  centre 
on  the  Danube.  Has  any  method  of 
keeping  them  together  proved  suc- 
cessful except  ruling  by  division — 
except  setting  the  Hungarians, 
the  Germans,  the  Slavonians,  the 
Italians  against  each  other?  The 
House  of  Hapsburg,  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  Jesuits  during  the  Beform- 
ation  period  and  by  submitting  to 
concordats  in  more  recent  times,  had 
blocked  up  the  natural  channels  of 
intellectual  and  social  progress. 
Hence  the  intercommunion  of  the 
German  kindred,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence its  cultivating  expansion 
all  along  the  great  river,  were 
checked  during  centuries.  Prince 
Metternich  adliered  to  such  tradi- 
tions but  too  faithfully.  In  his 
opinion  the  safety  of  Austria  re- 
quired that  her  preponderance 
in  the  Bund  should  he  continued, 
although  his  master  in  1814  had 
refused  the  reassumption  of  the 
imperial  crown.  For  this  reason 
no  liberal,  truly  constitutional  go- 
vernment was  cJlowed  to  the  single 
States ;  and  when  after  all  it  struck 
root  here  and  there,  when  the 
national  spirit  grew  with  a  national 
literature,  the  Frankfort  Diet  was 
obliged  to  act  as  the  supreme  police 
court  against  what  was  considered 
dangerous  for  the  community  at 
large.  Kings,  dukes,  and  prince- 
lings of  every  description  were  in- 
dulged in  the  gratification  of  their 
dynastic  ambition;  and  in  pur- 
suance of  her  purpose  Austria,  in 
spite  of  the  original  Vienna  drafl, 
never  to  the  very  last  would  yield 
to  Prussia  a  turn  in  the  presidency 
of  the  Diet,  but  opposed  her  with 
a  majority  of  votes  thus  cleverly 
obtained,  though  Prussia  had  en- 
tered the  Bund  with  about  sixteen, 
and  Anstria  with  only  eight  millions 
of  Germans.  According  to  Prinoe 
Metternich  and  his  successors,  Grer- 
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many,  like  Italy,  was  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  geographical  expres- 
sion. 

La  it  not  amazing,  that  a  great 
people,  one  in  blood  and  speech, 
endowed  with  the  same  centripetal 
disposition  as  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen,  yearning  (though  in  its 
very  individual  and  unpractical 
style)  for  political  unity,  should 
have  endured  so  long  such  a  state 
of  existence  ?  Often  enough  its  end 
seemed  to  be  at  hand,  in  1830,  1848, 
1859,  ^^6^  European  convulsions 
threatened  to  break  asunder  this 
tottering  assembly  of  States.  But 
again  and  again  the  rents  and 
schisms  were  patched  up  as  well  as 
possible,  so  that  the  song  of  Goethe's 
student  was  as  suitable  as  of  yore  : 

The  dear  old  holy  Boman  Healm, 
Hoiw  does  it  keep  together? 

A  chain  of  historical  events 
through  the  long  and  somewhat 
sluggish  life  of  the  German  nation 
led  to  this  condition  of  things; 
but  there  is  one  cause  among  the 
rest  which  at  the  same  time  has 
contributed  to  its  prolongation,  and 
in  our  days  has  cut  it  short  at  last. 
I  mean  of  course  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Prussia. 

Nobody  will  understand  the  sin- 
gular combination  between  absolute 
power    and    a    tendency    towards 
social  and  even  democratic  progress 
in  the  political  conduct  of  this  State, 
unless  it  is  first  of  all  perceived  that 
Prussia  is  mainly  the  creation  of 
her  monarchs.    Those  HohenzoUem 
liargraves  of  Brandenburg,  ruling 
a  border-land  which  stood  in  very 
loose  connection  with  the  Empire, 
inherited    from  their  cousins  the 
German  colony  planted  amongst  the 
Prussians  by  the  Teutonic  Order. 
In  this  position  they  developed  two 
qualities,  by  which  they  kept  their 
territories    and  their    subjects    in 
mnch  better  order  than  many  other 
princes  of  the  Empire,  who  were 
situated  in  a  pleasanter  clime  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  purely  German 


population.  First,  as  Margraves,  as 
Electors,  and  ultimately  as  Kings, 
they  always  were  the  same  frugal 
economists  their  ancestors  had  been 
when  they  dwelt  close  to  the  gates 
of  the  thrifty  citizens  of  Nuremberg. 
They  stored  their  exchequer  at  all 
times,  whereas  the  Habsburg  Arch- 
dukes and  Emperors  and  the 
Austrian  Empire  at  large  appear  to 
be  doomed  to  chronic  bankruptcy. 
The  second  quality,  so  dexterously 
made  use  of  by  this  dynasty,  is,  as 
it  were,  the  heirloom  of  the  Teu- 
tonic knights.  From  them  they 
seem  to  have  inherited  the  secret  of 
colonisation,  by  not  only  German- 
ising the  fragments  of  other  races, 
but  by  absorbing  small  kindred 
independencies  and  entire  provinces, 
which  by  themselves  never  would 
have  attained  any  real  political  ex- 
istence. Though  all  the  world 
may  condemn  the  participation  in 
the  spoliation  of  Poland  as  a  moral 
crime  and  still  more  as  a  political 
mistake,  who  can  deny  that  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  and  the  Vis- 
tula districts  are  turning  rapidly  into 
German  provinces  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  see  again  Austria,  where  at 
this  very  time  Italian  speech  is 
pushing  up  the  Adige  into  the 
Tyrol,  where  the  Slovenian  en- 
croaches upon  Styria  and  Carinthia, 
and  the  German  settlers  in  Bohemia 
are  daily  losing  ground  against  the 
Czechs ;  a  disgrace  which,  most  re- 
markably, is  not  shared  by  Switzer- 
land, also  a  polyglot  country. 
Another  dissimilarity  may  be  ob- 
served  in  the  conduct  of  the  rivals 
as  to  the  German  question :  Austria, 
since  she  failed  in  repeated  attempts 
to  subjugate  the  Bavarian  and 
Suabian  population  of  the  south, 
trying  to  dictate  her  will  by  the 
assistance  of  vassal  Princes,  col- 
lected in  a  Bund ;  Prussia  absorb- 
ing and  annexing  German  tribes 
and  their  dynasties  together.  Both 
have  counteracted  each  other ;  and 
the  federal  principle,  undoubtedly 
the  more  ancient  and  traditional  in 
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German  affairs,  is  gradually  being 
superseded  by  the  principle  of  union 
of   territories     moulded    into    one 
form  by  wary  and  vigilant  monarchs. 
It  is  a  reoent  process,  not  much 
older    than     two    centuries,    com- 
mencing with  t)ie  general  collapse 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  not 
unconnected  with  the  example  given 
by  Louis  XIV.     And  yet  the  per- 
sonal power  of   the   Sovereign  in 
hands  like  those  of  the  Great  Elec- 
tor, of  Frederick  William  I.,  called 
by  your  illustrious  president^    'a 
rugged  man  of  genius,  a  nation's 
husband,'    and    of   Frederick    the 
Gbeat,  became  a  permanent  blessing 
under  such  circumstances.      Each 
of  them  managed,  as  well   as  he 
eould,  to  have  his  elbows  free  on 
German  soil  against   Swedes  and 
Poles,     against     Imperialists    and 
Frenchmen.       They     swept    away 
anarchy  and  erected  order  instead. 
The    turbulent    gentry   they    had 
to  deal    with   defended  no  Magna 
Gharta^  no  fundamental  law,  which 
embraced  by  prescription  the  privi- 
leges not  only  of  themselves,   but 
of  every  free-bom  man  in  common. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Sovereign  had 
to  lean  on  the  popular  support  of 
the  citizens,  who  from  this  alliance, 
derived     one    material     advantage 
afler  the  other,  and  the  territories 
being  mostly  Protestant,  liberty  of 
conscience  before  all  things.     There 
is  full  truth  in  the  royal  motto, 
8uum  ciiiqtte,   especially  since   the 
nobles  and  the  knights  became  con- 
vinced how  well  they  also  fared  in 
civil  and  military  employment  after 
submitting  to  the  highest  authority. 
Mark  the    contrast    between    two 
autocrats  like  Louis  and  Frederick, 
the  one  calling  himself  the  State, 
and  the  other  the  First  Servant  of 
the  State ;  and  you  will  agree  with 
me,  when  I  assert,  that  in  Prussia  by 
dealing  equal  law  to  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  subject,  the  Crown  alone 
consolidated  a  government  of  right 


and  justice  long  before  the  rights 
of  men  were  proclaimed,  first  from 
over  the  Atlantic  and  afterwards  in 
turn  by  the  French  devolution. 
Of  course  living  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  shall  never  envy  such 
a  condition.  It  rather  reminds  us 
of  the  harsh  despotism  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  his  first  Korman 
successors.  Nevertheless  it  held 
a  fair  balance  between  duty  and 
privilege;  the  working  of  the  old 
feudal  estates,  the  medieval  guilds 
and  the  worst  kind  of  rural  bond- 
age having  nearly  disappeared,  but 
no  constitutional  code  nor  free  in- 
tercourse filling  the  gap,  while  Uie 
paternal  Government,  with  its  bu- 
reaucratic organs,  supplied  the  mind 
and  gave  the  direction  to  every- 
thing. But  all  desirable  progress 
of  a  popular  kind  would  have  been 
barred  for  ever,  were  it  not  for  the 
liberal  tendencies  of  a  new  age. 

The  day  came  at  last  with  the 
disaster  of  Jena,  and  the  humiliating 
degradation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Great  Frederick  under  the  iron  rod 
of  Napoleon.  In  our  young  consti- 
tutional histoiy  we  shall  always  look 
up  thankfully  to  the  ever-memo- 
rable reformers,  who  after  1807  for 
a  couple  of  years  gathered  round 
the  great  Baron  Stein.  Neither  the 
rights  of  men,  nor  a  constitution 
with  the  latest  Paris  trade-mark 
did  they  take  for  their  model,  bat 
rather  set  to  work  with  an  honest 
German  sense  of  duty,  beginning" 
from  the  very  basis  of  human 
society.  The  tillers  of  the  soil 
being  emancipated  from  the  last 
fetters  which  bound  them  to  the 
lords  of  the  manor,  and  similar 
shackles  being  taken  off  from  the 
lower  classes  in  the  cities  and 
boroughs,  the  elements  of  self- 
government  were  to  be  found  in  the 
commonalty  of  the  rural  districts, 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  towns.  It 
was  designed  to  revive  the  original 
Teutonic  self-acting  conununity,  to 
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raise  on  this  fonDdation  a  provin- 
cial administration,  that  is  to  say  a 
goTemment   board    supported    bj 
deputies  of  the  estates,  and  to  crown 
the  edifice  with  a  representation  of 
the   realm.      The  anthers   of   this 
prqgranune,  which  certainly  would 
haTe    altered   the    relation  to  the 
crown,  without,  however,  interfering 
essentially  with  its  independence, 
were   strongly  animated   with   the 
new-bom  force  of  national  spirit. 
They    worked    cheerfully    on    the 
model  of  a  national  State,  though 
the  greater  part  of  Germany  had 
yet  to  be  torn  from  the  grasp  of 
the  French  Empire,  till  Napoleon 
rather  than  their  feudal  and  bureau- 
cratic opponents  stopped  them,  by 
forcing  the  King  of  Prussia  to  join 
him    in    the  war  against  Bussia. 
Nevertheless  to  patriots  like  Stein, 
Hardenberg,  Niebuhr,  Schamhorst, 
Gneisenau  the  country  owes  two 
valuable    acquisitions:    its    dearly 
cherished   code   of   municipal   law 
granting  the  cities  their  magistrates 
and  common  council,  and  also  uni- 
versal  military  service,   the   most 
democnvtic  and  truly  Spirtan  in- 
stitution  in  a   modem  monarchy. 
Both  sprang  up  and  struck  root 
during  the  wars  of  liberation ;  both, 
though  now  and  then  in  danger  of 
being  stunted,  had  their  share  in 
excluding  the  stifling  French  system 
of   centralisation,   which    with  its 
departments,  its  prefets.  soue^yr6fet8 
and  maires,   with  its   conscription 
and    substitute    hirelings,    flooded 
other  parts  of  Germany. 

If  you  ask  by  whom,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  French,  represen- 
tative government,  so  solemnly  pro- 
mised in  the  days  of  emergency, 
was  withheld  from  the  people,  I 
answer,  the  King  himself  must  be 
taxed  with  this  fatal  sin  of  omis. 
sioD,  because  arbitrary  monarchy  ad« 
mits  no  other  kind  of  ruling  power. 
Frederick  William  III.,  whose  eques- 
trian statue  at  Berlin  still  awaits  its 
inauguration,  was  never  much  of 
a  hero,  but  rather  a  timid,  strait- 


laced,  dispassionate  man,  mistrust- 
ing himself  even  more  than  he  did 
others.  Under  him  Prussia  continued 
without  a  shadow  of  representative 
government,  whilst  Eavaria  and 
Wiirtemberg,  Saxony,  and  a  number 
of  small  associates  boasted  of  their 
sham  constitutions.  The  censorship 
of  the  press  did  its  ruthless  work, 
because  any  national  inclination 
uttered  by  the  writers  was  con- 
sidered an  evil  in  a  country  which 
in  former  days  more  than  once 
had  been  open  to  the  invigorating 
influence  of  public  opinion.  Never- 
theless the  same  bureaucratic  abso- 
lutism which  had  fostered  the  first 
germs  of  communal  self-govern- 
ment, which  levelled  the  way 
towards  a  £air  union  between  the 
two  Protestant  creeds,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  which  a  popular  army,  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  military  systems, 
rested  peaceably  on  its  arms  during 
the  most  dreary  days  of  modem 
history,  presented  the  nation  with 
another  very  acceptable  boon.  The 
German  cnstom^league,  the  ZolU 
vereinf  let  the  idea  be  ever  so  much 
due  i»  a  South-German  mind,  is 
practically  a  creation  of  Prussian 
administrative  skill,  removing  num- 
berless custom-house  barriers  of 
minor  potentates ;  and,  though  not 
including  Austria  and,  during  the 
first  period  of  its  existence,  a  corner 
in  the  North- West,  and  though  ad- 
hering originally  to  the  principles 
of  protection,  it  constituted  for 
trade  and  commerce  at  least  some 
sort  of  compact  body,  far  superior 
in  its  soundness  to  the  body  politic 
at  Frankfort. 

Many  wiU  remember  how  little 
the  sanguine  expectations  raised  by 
Frederick  William  IV.  were  really 
fulfilled.  This  ingenious  prince, 
while  still  attached  to  Mettcr- 
nich's  policy  and  disgusted  by  the 
futile  imitation  of  French  consti- 
tutionalism in  a  number  of  German 
States,  suffered  under  an  unfor- 
tunate romantic  predilection  for 
medisavalism.     We  saw  it  intrude 
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itself  in  Church  and  State,  in  school 
and  literature.  The  nobles  and  the 
knights  were  preferred  in  provincial 
government,  and  since  the  first 
united  Diet  in  1847  more  than  ever 
in  the  administration  of  the  realm. 
Those  very  elements,  formerly  the 
most  anarchical,  promoted  as  it 
were  against  all  traditions  of  this 
monarchy,  were  apparently  trans- 
formed into  the  stannchest  sup- 
porters of  arbitrary  government, 
fostering  the  idea  of  a  State  Church 
and  grudging  to  the  German  mind 
its  dearest  domain,  an  unbounded 
progress  in  learning  and  science. 
Fortunately  the  King  himself  felt 
deeper  and  warmer  sympathy  for 
everything  grand  and  beautiful  in 
literature  and  art  than  most  other 
crowned  heads.  He  was  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  highest  liberal 
and  learned  minds,  a  great  enthu- 
siast for  German  independence  in 
his  way.  Thus  his  own  mistakes 
being  partly  neutralised  by  himself, 
he  could  not  prevent  the  common 
liberalism  spreading  firom  those 
States  which  followed  the  French 
model  in  representation  and  ad- 
ministration. In  these  places  people 
talked  a  great  deal  of  German  unity, 
and  yet  by  habit  clung  most  tena- 
ciously to  their  own  limited  forms 
of  existence.  Upbraiding  Prussia 
vociferously  on  account  of  her  re- 
actionary policy,  they  totally  forgot 
that  here  was  the  only  Stiate  which 
thirty  years  ago  hsA  summoned 
the  enthusiastic  forces  necessary  to 
throw  off  the  French  yoke. 

Public  opinion  all  over  Germany 
was  consequently  in  a  very  unsatis- 
fied state,  when  all  on  a  sudden  the 
tempestuous  year  1 848  shook  nearly 
every  throne  on  the  Continent,  and 
handed  over  to  the  populations  for  a 
short  period  in  profusion  all  liber- 
ties so  long  withheld  from  them. 
You  know  what  use  we  Germans 
made  of  this  precious  opjportunity. 
A  National  Assembly  with  almost 
republican  outlines  supplanted  the 
unfortunate    Diet,    and    spoke    in 


strong  terms  to  the  royal  and 
princely  members  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. One  liberal  constitution  was 
to  embrace  the  whole  wide  father- 
land. But  unfortunately  the  depu- 
ties stuck  too  long  to  the  discussion 
of  abstract  fundamental  laws  and 
never  wei'e  able  to  create  an  execu- 
tive supported  by  political  power 
as  its  backbone.  The  govern- 
ments, recovering  from  the  revo- 
lutionary shock,  especially  Austria 
and  Prussia,  each  jealous  of  the 
other  from  her  own  interest,  began 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  proposed 
plan.  The  imperial  crown,  though 
tendered  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by 
the  majority  of  the  assembly,  was 
refused  by  him  because  he  disliked 
the  democratic  ingredients  of  the 
constitution,  regretted  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  Austrian  territo- 
ries— even  then  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  a  united  Germany — and 
never  had  the  courage  to  agree  to 
rule  other  princes,  whose  lord  he 
was  not  bythe  grace  of  Gt)d. 

Need  I  allude  to  the  monstrous 
schemes,  by  which  hot-headed  poli- 
ticians and  profound  professors  of 
public  law,  first  in  the  debates  at 
St.  Paul's,  in  Frankfort,  and  after- 
wards in  long-winded  dissertations 
and  stout  volumes,  vied  in  solving 
the  national  problem  ?  There  were 
some  visionary  enthusiasts  for  a 
Greneral  Republic  or  for  a  Republi- 
can Union.  Others  seriously  thought 
of  the  North  American  model  with 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  a  union 
chiefly  composed  of  monarchies  and 
presided  over  either  by  an  heredi- 
tary Emperor,  or  by  an  Emperor 
elected  for  life,  or  limited  to  a  twelve 
years'  term  !  Need  I  mention  how, 
after  the  disruption  of  the  Frank- 
fort Parliament,  Prussia  faintly  tried 
to  introduce  her  separate  Erfurt 
scheme,  and  having  in  defence  of  it 
app^ed  to  arms  without  venturing 
a  blow,  how  she  submitted  at  last 
to  the  dictates  of  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg,  to  the  reactionary  policy  of 
Olmiitz,  and  to  the  reinstalment  of 
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the  old  Diet  as  the  onlj-  possible 
Tohide  of  a  statecrafb  still  conducted 
faj  Austria? 

lirtng  in  England  during  those 
jean,  fresh  from  college,  I  recollect 
as  if  it  were  to-daj  the  almosfc  uni- 
▼ersal  verdict  of  all  yonr  parties 
against  the  negative  results  of  our 
political  straggle.  With  jour  innate 
common  sense  jou  condemned  the 
oonduot  of  our  Government  and 
the  frustrated  schemes  of  the 
popular  movement  in  plain  English 
words,  viewed  with  mild  contempt 
the  endeavour  to  create  a  Ger- 
man navy,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  entangled  Schleswig-Holstein 
businefls,  and  saw  without  much 
^mpathy  Prussia  humiliated  both 
morally  and  materially.  How  often 
did  I  hearmy best  friends  say — and  I 
haveneverloiown  firmer  friends  than 
in  this  country — 'Why,  you  Ger- 
mans have  ever  been  transcenden- 
ts dreamers,  whom  your  own  poet 
Heine  justly  derides :  "  The  French 
rule  the  land  and  the  British  the 
sea,  leaving  to  the  Grermans  nothing 
but  the  air."  '  However,  by  its  very 
reverses  the  spirit  of  German  unity 
was  roused  anew  and  gathered  fresn 
hopes,  eager  to  succeed  better  the 
next  time. 

There  was  one  definite  gain,  also, 
to  a  certain  extent  the  offspring  of 
the  year  of  revolution.  Prussia  had 
a  Constitution  like  the  other  States, 
and  retained  it  during  a  period  of 
reactionary   temper,    whereas    va. 
rions  representativo  experiments  in 
Austria  failed  one  after  the  other. 
Doctrinaire  in  spirit  and  copied  far 
too  closely  from  the  Belgian  proto- 
type,   thu    Prussian    Constitution 
overlooks  disdainfully  the  material 
and  social  elements  grown  up  with 
the    history    of   the   State    itself. 
Fall  of  contradictions,  with  a  very 
complicated  election  system  and  an 
imperfect  Upper  House,  the  play- 
ground of  mediiBval  and  other  an- 
tiquated fancies,  it  was  and    still 
is   exposed  to  the  attacks  of   the 
squires  and  high  officials,  of  all  those 
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who  consider  themselves  exclusively 
the  gaardians  of  dynastic  loyalty. 
Some  of  its  articles  evidently  do  not 
square  with  actual  public  life  in 
Prussia ;  some,  in  a  cloud  of  abstract 
wording,  have  little  or  no  practical 
efficacy.  But,  after  all,  it  was  in  the 
Prussian  Diet  that,  for  the  first  time, 
the  debates  exhibited  to  German 
eyes  the  spectacle  of  a  serious  Par- 
liamentary combat,  aiming  at  Con- 
stitutional progress  in  a  great  State, 
and  very  different  from  the  barren 
squabbles  in  the  Chambers  of  the  mi- 
nor Principalities.  General  attention 
increased  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign,  the  new  Ministers  were  chosen 
among  the  ranks  of  the  old  Liberal 
party,  the  Crown  itself  dispelling  the 
misiy  romantic  dreams  with  which 
feudal  reaction  and  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy occapied  themselves  much 
more  than  with  the  highest  inte- 
rests of  the  State.  The  Cabinet 
of  the  new  era  was  but  of  short 
duration.  The  present  King  in- 
sisted on  what  afterwards  appeared 
in  connection  with  a  supreme  plan 
of  State  policy — the  reorganisation 
of  the  army. 

This  measure  was  of  the  greatest 
consequence ;  on  it  depended  whether 
universal  military  service,  which,  in 
the  place  of  professional  and  mer- 
cenary soldiers,  allows  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  a  highly  drilled  po- 
pulation to  follow  its  avocations, 
should  be  a  boon  or  a  bane  to  the 
country,  and  whether  Prussia,  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  powerftil  rivals, 
could  hold  herself  upright.  With 
new  and  far  more  courageous  ad- 
visers. King  William  carried  his  plan 
in  the  teeth  of  a  radically^  inclined 
majority,  which  desired  to  make 
Ministers  subservient  to  the  House, 
and  would  have  refused  the  supplies 
had  the  principal  portions  of  the 
estimates  not  been  consolidated. 
This  conflict,  however, — Bismark 
and  his  colleagues  violating  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  the  Oppo- 
sition on  Ihe  other  hand  trying  to 
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stop  tbe  workiTi  g  of  tbe  Goyemment, 
— ^was  in  trath  merely  a  gigantic 
battle  of  wordfl.  The  Crown  never 
iiiought  of  damaging  the  Conetita- 
tion ;  the  Liberals  of  tbe  Hoase  of 
Deputies  persevered  obstinately, 
though  every  day  proved  that,  with 
all  their  resolutions  and  declara- 
tions, they  had  no  substantial  power 
whatever  to  back  them.  Moreover, 
they  committed  the  great  mistake 
of  refusing  the  grants  for  enterprises 
which,  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts, 
were  cherished  by  all  true  patriots. 
Neither  did  the  increase  of  the 
young  fleet  find  favour  with  them, 
nor  did  they  support  the  Ministry, 
when,afterthe  death  of  the  late  King 
of  Denmark,Schles  wig-Holstein  was 
reclainled  by  the  German  Powers. 
And  last,  not  least,  even  the  great 
German  war  was  undertaken  against 
the  protest  of  the  Prussian  Opposi- 
tion, overcome  by  tho  indomitable 
statesman,  the  fomentcr  of  the  con- 
flict, whose  real  plans  were  already 
perceptible  to  keen  eyes. 

All  the  world  by  this  time  knows 
more  or  less  of  Count  Bismark, 
perhaps  with  mixed  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  abhorrence.  I  be- 
lieve that  posterity  will  agree  in  the 
main  in  recognising  the  great  quali- 
ties of  his  statesmanship.  Though 
not  to  the  taste  of  millions  of  his 
countrymen,  he  is  disentangling  and 
elevating  their  common  lot,  which 
both  constitutionally  and  nationally 
hitherto  had  defied  any  real  improve- 
ment. Which  was  right  in  1863, 
Francis  Joseph  assembling  the  Ger- 
man Princes  at  Frankfort,  in  order 
to  garnish  the  Diet  with  some  new 
tinsel  of  delegations,  the  better  to 
enforce  the  dictates  of  Vienna;  or 
Prussia,  not  joining  the  illustrious 
meeting,  but  quietly  prot-esting 
that  the  German  people,  as  such, 
stood  in  want  of  an  effective  repre- 
sentation ?  Who  was  hardly  listened 
to,  when  the  two  Northern  Duchies 
being  conquered,  the  majority  of  the 
States,  of  the  nation,  and  even  of 
tbe  House  of  Deputies  at  Berlin, 
with  Austria  at  their  back,  were  in 


favour  of  establishing  north  of  tba 
Elbe  a  new  dynasty  ?     It  is  not  bo 
long  since  that  Prussia,  by  resisting 
such  projects,  the  federal  hobbies 
of  the  great  multitude  of  small  go> 
vemments,  was  almost  universally 
execrated  as  the  champion  of  selfish 
despotism    and    military  reaction. 
The  popular  party,   more  or  less, 
all  over  Germany  hailed  liberty  be- 
fore unity,  even  the  most  advanced 
B^dicals  with  an  obstinate  provin- 
cial predilection  adheiing  to  their 
native  kingdom  or  duchy.    Musinl 
festivals     and     national    shooting 
matches,    addressed     by    eloquent 
ministers  of   state    and    presided 
over  by  reigning  dukes,   were  to 
supply  the  popular  element  wanting 
to  the  Confederation.     If  it  wen 
possible    to  raise  a  nation  on  its 
feet  by  singing,  toasting,  speech- 
making  and  writing  books,  we  Ger- 
mans indeed  would  have  been  great 
and  powerful    lon^    ago    without 
striking  a  blow.    Who  was  right  in 
doubting  if  after  all  it  were  to  be 
accomplished  without   ^  blood  and 
iron,'   and  preferring  decidedly  to 
begin    with  some   palpable  nntij, 
liberty  being  a  plant  of  continnoos 
growth,   and  demand    in    modern 
times  an  extended  area  to  thrive  in? 
Well,   all  of  us,  if  only  as  by- 
standers, have  witnessed  the  Ger- 
man war  of  1 866,  so  sudden  that 
everybody  was  taken  by  surprise, 
so  very  short  of  duration,  so  incisive 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Contineni    In 
consequence   of  the   Prussian  vic- 
torteii,  the    Frankfort    Diet,   thsi 
miserable  svmbol  of  an  untenable 
federation,   has   been   scattered  to 
the  winds ;  Austria,  the  protecting 
power,  has  been  obliged  to  mind, 
henceforth,  her  own  business.  Yon 
will  remember,  that   according  to 
the    peace   of  Prague,   which  de- 
prived her  of  her  last  Italian  pro- 
vince, though  losing  not  an  inch  of 
g^und  on  the  German  side,  she  b 
pi«claded  from  any  political  nniwi 
with  G^rmaoy  proper,  as  bad  been 
predicted  would    be   the  case  bf 
all    sincere    unionists    for    more 
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ihan  twenty  years.      Slie  has  ac- 
knowledged Prussia's  possession  of 
Schleswig-Holsiein,    Hanover,   the 
Electorate  of  Hesse,  Nassau,   and 
the  City  of  Frankfort;  as  well  as 
her  full  liberty  to  make  arrange- 
ments    with    the    still     surviving 
gOTemmentfl  north  of  the   Main, 
the  Southern  States  being  left  to 
settle  for  themselves,  barring  any 
pressure  from  without.     Undoubt- 
edly it  was  a  rare  success  of  good 
generalship   and    keen  statesman- 
ship,  which  removed  the  incom- 
pleteness in  the  geographical  con- 
fi^ration  of  Prussia  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  hostile  neighbours, 
who   interrupted    her    ten  ibories, 
and  by  the  annexation  of  a  mag- 
nificent extent  of  sea-coast.     Un- 
doabtedly   it   was  a  bold  revolu- 
tionary feat  to  strike  some  princes 
off    the    superabundant    catalogue 
— ^sure  as  they  were  to  fret    and 
to  conspire  as   Stuarts  and  Bour- 
bons have  done  before  them,  though 
with  infinitely  less  prospect  of  ever 
recovering  their  thrones.     Never- 
theless, we   praise  this  settlement 
even   more    because    the    staunch 
and    trustworthy    old    King    pre- 
ferred   to    have    peace   and    con- 
cord with    his   people    before    all 
other   things.     His  victorious  re- 
turn from    the  war  was    accom- 
panied by  a  fair  act  of  indemnity,  re- 
commended by  the  same  government 
which  had  reorganised  the  army 
agaiEiat  the  will  of  the  representa- 
tives, and  yet  with  popular  means 
and  pcUriotic  sympathies  had  con- 
quered all  its  enemies.     The  once 
refractory  Liberal  majority,  being 
Prussian  patriots  in  the  first  place, 
and  resembling  the   Commons  of 
England  in  the    reign  of   Dutch 
William  HI.,  in  return  gave  their 
adhesion    to   the    memoi'able    bill 
constitating  a  North  German  Con- 
federacy, which  had  been  almost 
instantly  brought  in  and  novir  was 
carried  by  Count  Biamark,  as  the 
fidfilxnent  of  his  pledge  given  long 
before  appealing  to  arms. 


No  one  could  call  this  a  union  of 
all  Germany,  from  which  not  only 
the  kindred  provinces  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire  bat  the  States 
of  the  South  were  deliberately  ex- 
cluded. Adversaries  of  all  descrip- 
tions naturally  condemned  the  ar- 
rangement as  the  most  wilful  dis- 
ruption of  the  nation.  Even  its 
friends  deplored  the  arbitrary 
frontier  line  along  the  Main.  And 
was  it  really  true  that  the  Prussians 
when  in  full  view  of  St.  Stephen's 
steeple  and  the  Styrian  Alps,  after 
having  driven  the  unlucky  Wiir- 
tembergers  and  Bavarians  towards 
their  respective  capitals,  had  to  halt 
by  the  peremptory  command  of 
France  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the 
cry,  'Bevenge  for  Sadowa!'  was 
almost  instantly  raised  from  that 
quarter,  and  that  the  Austrians, 
smarting  under  their  defeat,  were 
repeatedly  invited  to  join  in  it.  Yet 
another  drawback  to  the  comple- 
tion of  our  unity  acted  still  more 
powerfully  than  the  immediate 
danger  of  foreign  interference. 

Antagonism  between  North  and 
South,  which  seems  to  be  inherent 
in  the  history  of  great  states,  which 
in  France  was  broken  at  an  early 
period  by  the  rising  monarchy,  and 
which  in  Britain  characteristically 
came  to  its  end  by  the  Parliamentary 
union  of  Scotland  and  England,  is 
far  from  being  extinct  with  us.  The 
Germans  of  the  South,  with  their 
strong  individualism,  attached  to 
easy  ways  of  daily  life,  in  vain  re- 
call the  time  when  they  at  least 
morally  had  been  the  leaders  of  the 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pushing  and  restless  North,  trained 
to  a  common  discipline  and  with  a 
firmer  sense  of  political  duty,  has- 
the  advantage  not  only  by  its  larger 
numbers  in  the  field,  but  has  dli- 
Telopcd  both  its  material  and  its- 
mental  qualities  more  successfully, 
and  certainly  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Both  sides 
hitherto  have  hardly  known  each 
other.     Although  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  plain  go  in  swarms  to  visit  the 
more  picturesque  hill-oonntry,  thej 
Terj  rarely  have  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving their  Southern  brethren  in 
return.  Both  like  to  taunt  each  other 
with  their  respective  physical  and 
moral  short-comings  and  deficien- 
cieSy  this  strength  of  family  aversion 
naturally  increasing  under  political 
pressure.  And,  indeed,  a  large  influx 
of  Bavarian  ultramontamsm  into 
the  new  union  appealing  in  the  last 
instance  to  an  infallible  Pope,  or  the 
accession  of   Suabian    democracy, 
which  yearned  to  dissolve  even  the 
small  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  into 
a  number  of  cantons  ready  to  enter 
the    Swiss     Confederation,    would 
have  materially  injured  our  general 
prospects.    In  order  to  promote  our 
object  peaceablv  we  chose  to  wait 
till  the  South  snould  come  of  itself 
either  on    better    information,  or 
beine  driven  by  necessity.     For  the 
time  Ming,  the  remodelled  Zoll verein 
and  some   special  military  conven- 
tions   with    the    Southern    States 
settling  the  casus  foederis  had  to  fill 
up  the  ugly  gap  and  to  check  some 
dangerous  minister  here  and  there. 
Under  such  circumstances    the 
North  Oerman  Confederacy  had  to 
strike  its  roots  separately  by  the 
successful  labours  of  the  Constitu- 
tive   Parliament   and    during   the 
first  triennial  session.    But  by  what 
name    ought   we   to    call  an   ab- 
normal association  of  one  powerful 
State,  representing  almost  twenty- 
four  millions,   with  twenty  minor 
and  even  small  ones,  counting  be- 
tween them  little  more  than  six 
millions  ?     There  is  neither  a  true 
Confederation,  equality  amongst  un- 
equals  being  out  of  the  question, 
nor  a  perfect  national  State,  since 
its  original  components  have  not 
wholly  disappeared  by  mediatiBation. 
All  its  public  orgrans,  moreover,  ex- 
hibit the  evident  vestiges  of  tran- 
sition as  tending  to  the  latter  form. 
Some  of  the  smaller  States,  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  three 
free  cities,  being  monarchical,  begin 


already  to  give  up  the  race.  Their 
credit  being  gone  altogether,  thej 
must  sooner  or  later  be  absorbed  hy 
the  progress  of  a  united  government. 
High  above  the  rest.  Saxony  not 
excepted,  towers  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, who  as  perpetual  president,  as 
Lord  Protector,  is  the  hereditary 
Federal  Commander-in-Chief^  or,  as 
it  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the 
preamble  to  the  new  Criminal  Code, 
as  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Confede- 
racy. There  is  nothing  therefore  in 
the  Constitution  smacking  of  fede- 
ral, much  less  of  republican  equality, 
all  effective  power  in  reality  being 
supplied  by  Prussia  herself.  The 
Kmg,  or  even  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  is  visibly  coming — ^has 
indeed  already  come. 

You  will  remember  to  what  degree 
the  Kin^  in  his  Prussian  dominions 
is  still  the  sovereign.    Whereas  in 
Great    Britain  the    power   of  the 
Commons  has  become  supreme,  ciyil 
as  well  as  military  unity  with  us  is 
strictly  embodied  in  the  King.    He 
is  the  head  of  a  healthy  hereditary 
dynasty,   the  principles  of  which 
are  by  no  means  those  of  the  jtf^f 
divinum,   which    cost    the  Stuarts 
their  crown ;  nor  are  they  of  that 
frantic  species  of  legitimacy,  which 
the  blind  Guelph,   the  ex-King  of 
Hanover,  madlv  persisted  to  preacb, 
to  the  hour  of  his  ruin.     Uncom- 
monly   practical,     the    Kings    of 
Prussia  have  been  picking  up  the 
wrecks  of  the  Empire  and  the  Band, 
as  often  as  they  were  set  adrift  by 
strong  tides,  fuid  with  traditional 
skill  they  have  used  them  carefully 
for  refitting  the  vessel  of  the  State. 
The  old  public  law,  either  imperial 
or  federal,  broke  away  in  bits ;  the 
public  law  of  Prussia,  essentially 
monarchical,    has  weathered  each 
storm  by  skilful   management,  con- 
forming in  the  end  to  the  oonstitn- 
tional  system.     In  itself  this  form 
of  personal  government  cannot  he  * 
an    evil.    Different    in    its    origin 
from  the  ancient  crown  of  England, 
and  of  a  later  date,  it  has  to  solvt* 
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different  problems  too.  In  their 
straggle  for  political  liberty  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  oyer  look 
ap  to  the  oonstitntional  principles 
of  joor  country.  But  can  they  be 
adopted  in  their  fall  extent  as  a 
oniversal  model,  as  a  panacea  for 
erery  place  and  every  time  ?  The 
King  of  Prussia  both  reigns  and 
governs  at  this  very  day,  appointing 
and  changing  his  ministers  of  State 
without  the  direct  interference  of 
the  two  houses,  which  by  the  Pras- 
sian  constitution  have  their  share  in 
the  legislation.  Though  the  in- 
crease of  this  share  is  very  signifi- 
cant in  the  united  parliament  of  the 
new  Confederacy,  there  is  little  pro- 
babihty  that  its  supreme  head,  the 
future  King  of  Germany,  will  yield 
to  parliament  full  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility. These  relations,  grown 
up  historically  and  now  existing, 
express  the  actual  situation,  and 
will  correspond  on  the  whole  with 
public  opinion,  so  long  as  the  mon- 
archy faithAilly  acts  up  to  its  public 
and  national  duty. 

A  vast  change  above  all  other 
has  been  accomplished  in  military 
affairs.  Formerly  there  were  as 
many  armies  and  as  many  councils 
of  war  as  there  were  princes,  frus- 
trating all  resolutions  of  the  Empire 
and  of  the  Bund.  Now  there  exists  a 
common  North- German  army,  ready, 
as  the  world  has  lately  witnessed, 
to  act  at  a  moment's  notice,  uni- 
formly raised  on  the  approved 
Prussian  model,  organised  to  the 
minutest  detail  according  to  the 
same  system  and  directed  by  one 
win. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  State  to 
afford  protection  to  its  subjects, 
and  for  this  it  needs  power.  Un- 
fortunately war  will  never  die  out, 
as  long  as  the  whole  earth  is  not 
peopled  by  one  vast  peace-society. 
National  self-respect  has  to  face  its 
brunt  as  its  last  exigency,  and  in 
supplying  the  proper  means  of 
ddence  has  to  adapt  them  to  the 
civil  organisation  of  the  State.     It 


stands  to  reason  that  an  island 
may  chiefly  trust  to  its  navy,  and 
that  on  the  other  hand  in  a  conti- 
nental country  with  open  and  inter- 
sected frontiers,  the  army  assumes 
a  predominant  position.  By  yield- 
ing to  the  MutiQy  Bill  and  leaving 
the  navy  intact,  William  III.  saved 
parliamentaiy  government  in  this 
country.  Kmg  William  of  Prussia, 
declining  to  comply  with  the  cla- 
mours of  the  Opposition,  kept  his 
regiments  in  marching  order  and 
saved  the  State,  whose  disruption 
was  threatened  by  an  accumulation 
of  hostile  elements.  Bepresent- 
ing  the  nation  itself  in  arms  and 
composed  chiefly  of  unprofessional 
soldiers,  can  this  army  ever  de- 
generate into  a  substitute  for  the 
home  police,  or  into  an  instrument 
of  insatiable  conquest  ?  As  guar- 
dian of  European  peace,  shielding 
even  the  not  united  parts  of  Ger- 
many against  foreign  aggression,  it 
fulfils  a  much  higher  duty.  Let 
me  quote  a  saying  of  the  celebrated 
General  Moltke :  '  The  only  possible 
means  of  securing  univeroal  peace 
appears  to  be  the  existence  of  a 
power  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
strong  enough  to  interdict  war  to 
its  neighbours.  And  this  power 
Germany  alone  can  be.'  If  this  is 
really  to  be  the  result,  no  price 
paid  for  it  will  be  too  high.  But 
in  quiet  times  very  few  will  listen 
to  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  strong 
army  on  foot.  So  it  happened,  that 
its  enormous  expenses,  which  had 
to  be  raised  by  an  oppressive  taxa- 
tion, and  the  legal  term  of  service 
for  every  able-bodied  male,  formed 
all  over  Germany  the  constant 
theme  of  the  most  animated  dis- 
cussions. It  was  the  hope  of  the 
large  National  party,  that  the  ap- 
proaching elections  would  turn  out 
in  their  favour,  and  that  they  would 
succeed  in  lowering  those  heavy 
burdens  by  inducing  South  Ger- 
many to  enter  the  Union.  Becently 
our  imposing  armament  has  had  to 
stand  out  in  its  full  and  stem  sigpii- 
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ficance,   silencing  for  the    present 
every  complaint. 

Before  I  enter  on  this  last  and 
greatest  trial  of  mjr  coantrj,  let  me 
briefly  sum  np  some  other  gains  we 
owe  to  the  North  German  Parlia- 
ment. First,  there  is  a  common  flag 
to  onr  shipping,  which,  thoagh  the 
third  in  number  and  tonnage  (com- 
ing  after  the  British  and  the  Ameri- 
can), had  for  centuries  been  entirely 
unprotected  on  the  high  seas  and  in 
foreign  ports.     The  young  German 
navy,  created  mainly  by  Prussian 
energy,  has  neither  the  strength  nor 
the  ambition  to  emulate  the  power- 
ful fleets  of  great  maritime  countries. 
Continental  as  we  are,  and  coming 
too  late,  to  us  Germans  no  suitable 
spot  was  left  in  either  hemisphere 
which  we  could  venture  on  colo- 
nising independently.      Yet  innu- 
merable  flocks  of  emigrants  have 
been    leaving  our  shores   and  are 
finding,  during  two  generations  past, 
new  homes   wherever  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  settled,  in  America, 
Asia^  and  Australia.    It  is  touching 
to  read  how  men  who  frequently 
expatriated  themselves,  in  social  and 
political   opposition  to  the  authori- 
ties north  and  south  of  the  Main, 
unanimously  hail  the  Black-w bite- 
red  stripes  wherever  they  appsar,  aa 
a  ^mbjl  that  national  commerce, 
thate  migration  and  intercourse  with 
people  of  the  same  blood,  have  found 
a  guardian  at  last.     Uniformity  of 
parpose  and  action  has  been  felt  all 
over  the  world,  since  all  separate 
GoBsular  establishments  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Executive  of  the 
North  German  Confederation. 

The  same  has  been  done  with  the 
Diplomatic  service,  which,  of  neces- 
sity must  conform  with  a  conmion 
military  and  commercial  policy. 
The  Courts  may  continue  as  before 
to  exchange  their  messages  of  eti- 
quette ;  but  a  Saxon  Minister  either 
in  London,  in  Munich,  or  in  Bruns- 
wick will  no  more  have  to  transact 
public  business  in  the  character  of 
plenipotentiaiy  of    his    sovereign. 


Count  Bismark,  being  the  King  of 
Prussia's  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Aflairs,  presides  at  the  same 
time  as  Chancellor  over  the  Foreign 
Office  of  the  Confederacy,  and  signs 
all  political  despatches.  The  privi- 
lege to  conclude  international  trea- 
ties and  to  make  war  and  peace 
has  been  yielded  altogether  to  the 
leading  Power  as  the  trustee  of  the 
Union. 

Next  to  these  matters  we  enjoy 
henceforth  the  uniform  direction  of 
all  establishments  promoting  general 
communication  :  one  post-office  for 
the  Confederation  with  a  single  and 
the  lowest  possible  postage;,  one  ad- 
ministration of  the  telegraph.  In 
future  no  railway  lines  will  be  traced, 
as  each  small  sovereign  commanded 
his  contractors  to  do,  so  as  that 
his  State  alone  should  profit  by  the 
line  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neigh- 
bours. The  geological  conflguration 
of  the  country,  the  interest  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  world  at  large,  are 
not  to  be  sinned  against  any  longer. 
Wherever  wo  look,  arbitrary  seclu- 
sion and  protection  are  retreating  ; 
free  intercourse  with  free  trade  in 
its  wake  coming  in.  A  few  months 
ago  the  last  relic  of  medieval  mer- 
cantile wisdom,  the  toll  levied  on 
the  river  Elbe,  has  disappeared  dor 
ever. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  most  valuable 
group  of  social  and  legal  reforms^ 
which  I  must  not  omit  in  this  cata> 
logue.  One  law  of  naturalisation^ 
one  State  authority  lor  thirty  mil- 
lions of  Germans  makes  them  in 
future  dispense  with  passports  when 
travelling  from  one  territory  to  ih% 
other,  and  with  a  special  permission 
of  the  police  if  they  wish  to  marry. 
They  may  now  settle  within  ihm 
Federal  frontiers  wherever  they  lik«| 
may  buy  property  or  go  into  trads 
without  any  restriction  whatever. 
Their  progi^ess  in  life,  their  prefeiv 
ment  in  Government  offices  has  be^ 
come  entirely  independent  of  reli- 
g^us  denomination.  The  intricats 
poor-law  question  touching  the  plaos 
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•of  resideooe  wliere  support  is  to  be 
pfwi  has  met  a  satisfactory  aniform 
iolttiioa.  A  sapreiue  Board  of  Trade 
josi  opened  at  Leipzic  represents  the 
MDe  onifjing  movement  in  judica- 
tere.    It  is  to  be  expected  that,  in 
a  few  years  more,  the  competency 
of  the  Federation  will  be  extended 
M  well  to  chief  tribunals  in  civil  and 
eriminal  cases.     The  new  criminal 
code,  amended  by  the  Legislatare 
aid  Banctioned  by  the  King  as  pro- 
taetor,  is  a  veiy  remarkable  book, 
ihowing  an   immence  progress  in 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  free- 
dom.    Capital    pnnishment  is   re- 
luaed   for   marder  only.     Offence 
and  crime,    fine   and   punishment 
lie   weighed    against    each    other 
more  nicely  than  ever  before.     Li- 
berty of  speech  and  Kberfcy  of  the 
press  are  guaranteed  by  this  very 
iDteresting  product  of  intellectual 
legislation  more   readily  and   suc- 
cessfully than  ever  would  have  been 
the  case,  if  we  were  still  to  rely  on 
the  legislative  assemblies  of  Meck- 
knburg.  Saxony,  or  even  Prussia 
herself.  There  is  no  boast  in  saying, 
that  by  these  measures  and  institu- 
^ODB  personal  safety,   security   of 
property  and  liberty  of  conscience 
sre  as  well  taken  care  of  in  new 
Germany  as  in  any  country  of  the 
world.    If  the  system,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  has  worked 
«nch  wonders,  still  appear  to  Eug- 
^tik  habits    somewhat    harsh  and 
^teni,  on  the  whole  it  is  eminently 
jiist  and  popular,   because   in  the 
North     German     Parliament    my 
<»aatrymeii  for  the  first  time  have 
bemi  essentially  ruling  themselves. 
Oar  modern   governments  have 
"Bore  than  ever  to  struggle  for  self- 
preservation,   and    this    mainly  in 
*wo  directions.    They  have  to  keep 
™r  honourable  place  within  the 
"^o^y  of  states  by  a  sufficient  mili- 
**«7  strength,  if  they  wish  to  be 
•t  all  considered.     And  secondly, 
^J  must  prevent  revolution  by 
Pfomoting  reform,  that  is  to  say, 
by  TunoTuig,  as  far  as  it  is  possible. 


all  obstacles  to  the  natural  progron 
of  the  State.  In  Germany  both  ob- 
jects nearly  coincide.  The  war 
between  Prussia  and  Austria  in 
some  respects  at  least  was  a  civil 
war;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  forward  the  national  and 
political  life  of  Germany,  withoat 
excluding  a  power  which,  perhaps, 
to  a  fatal  degree,  lacks  both  national 
and  liberal  foundations. 

But  by  this  very  procedure  the 
long-cherished  ideas  and  lofty  doe- 
trines  of  a  great  number  of  people 
were  crossed  most  otfensively.  No 
wonder  that  all  ultramontanqs,  that 
all  who  professed  republican  radi- 
calism, should  hate  Prussia,  with 
her  Protestant  and  monarchical 
principles.  There  were  the  dis- 
affected Courts,  the  dispossessed  dy- 
nasties, and  a  large  party,  calling 
itself  Great  German,  in  scorn  of 
the  Small  German  or  Prussian 
Unionists.  All  of  them  stood  in 
more  or  less  close  connection  with 
the  black  or  with  the  red  fra- 
ternities, the  unnational  proclivi- 
ties of  which  obtrude  themselves 
everywhere.  Such  elements  as 
these  were  most  actively  conspiring 
throughout  the  country  with  the 
intention  of  subverting,  or  at  any 
rate  of  obstructing,  the  new  edifice 
raised  on  the  basis  of  1 866.  Their 
speculations  on  foreign  help,  on  the 
convergence  of  vindictiveness  en- 
tertained both  at  Vienna  and  at 
Paris,  on  some  untoward  European 
conflagration  were  not  at  all  without 
foundation.  '  Bather  French  than 
Prussian  '  was  the  audacious  watch- 
word uttered  by  barefaced  liiinisters 
of  State  and  hot-headed  dema- 
gogues of  various  descriptions.  In 
their  shamelessness  they  entirely 
forgot  the  solemn  professions  so  fre- 
quently avowed  by  themselves  on 
the  side  of  national  unity. 

But  the  chance  of  seeing  Prussia 
punished  and  humiliated  by  some 
foreign  vindicator  of  German  liberty 
might  be  long  occurring.  Hence 
there  remained  no  better  hope  than 
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to  tmst  to  the  inniimerable  difficul- 
ties, which  partly  sprang  from  the 
sitnatioD,  and  pa^rtlj  were  raised  by 
Prussia  herself. 

She  had  cautionslj  stopped  at 
the  river  Main,  had  cnt  in  two 
the  Grand  Dachj  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt bj  reoeiying  into  the  Con- 
federacy only  its  northern  por- 
tion, and  firmly  withstood  the  re- 
peated endeavours  of  the  well- 
affected  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  to 
become  a  member  of  the  new 
G^erman  State.  There  were  no 
signs  that  Prussia  intended  to  yield 
one  inch  more  of  her  own  policy 
for  that  of  the  common  fiitherland ; 
on  the  contrary  her  Conservative 
Gt)vemment,  in  spite  of  the  dismis- 
sal of  two  unpopular  ministers,  was 
to  ail  appearance  determined  to 
rule  the  provinces  newly  incor- 
porated under  her  sway  with  the 
same  red  tape  as  was  traditional  in 
the  old  ones.  In  consequence  dis- 
satisfaction and  heartburning  in 
many  places  were  on  the  increase  ; 
since  the  Nationalparty,undoubtedly 
Count  Bismark's  safest  support  in 
the  North  GBrman  Parliament,  felt 
most  uncomfortable  in  the  Prussian 
Diet,  where  it  had  to  continue  the 
opposition  against  some  of  his  col- 
leagues. And,  indeed,  the  older 
and  more  complicated  representa- 
tion appeared  as  if  speciaUy  designed 
to  reta^  and  to  neutralise  every- 
thing that  was  achieved  by  the 
ready  and  truly  patriotic  activity 
of  the  younger  and  more  genertd 
legislature.  Many  people  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Prus.«ian  Govern- 
ment, being  more  or  1-ss  the  same 
as  the  Federal,  must  be  actually  in 
possession  of  two  souls,  the  one 
liberal,  inspiring  all  true  friends  of 
unity,  the  other  retrograde  and  still 
clinging  to  the  support  of  the 
landed  interest  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces. 

Truly,  no  other  country  at  this 
period  was  encumbered  with  such  a 
multifarious  apparatus  of  represen- 
tations.    What  was  wanting  alto- 


gether some  twenty  or  thirty  yearB 
ago  we  had  now  in  superabundance. 
As  soon  as  the  Prussian  Diet,  usually 
sitting  during  the  winter  montha^ 
had  done,  the  Federal  Parliiuneat^ 
many  members  of  which  are  aJao 
members  of  the  Diet,  stepped  in  for 
a  couple  of  months  more,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded instantly  by  the  Parliament 
of  the  Zollverein,  that  is  to  say  re- 
presentatives of  the  South  Cbrman 
States  joining  the  Federal  Assembly 
at  Berlin  exclusively  for  the  affairs 
of  the  custom  league.  This  abnor- 
mal and  monstrous  succession  of 
parliamentary  business  occupied 
three  quarters  of  the  year,  with, 
much  injury  to  the  physical  and 
mental  qualities  of  members  and 
ministers.  But  the  excess  of  par- 
liamentary development  was  a  sym- 
ptom of  transition,  sure  to  disappear 
when,  in  this  respect  as  in  so  many 
more,  the  process  of  national  com- 
bination had  drawn  nearer  to  its 
goal. 

A  few  words  may  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  great  problems  which 
were  to  be  solved.  Look  at  the 
Prussian  Diet  with  two  Houses, 
the  one  partly  hereditary  and  partly 
nominated  by  the  King  for  life,  the 
other  elected  by  a  classified  and 
indirect  suffrage,  its  members  beiii|^ 
paid  for  attendance.  It  is  not  only 
the  motly  composition  of  the 
^  Herrenhaus,'  which  serves  as  a 
drag  to  many  an  urgent  reform, 
contesting  with  almost  provincial 
stubbornness  the  addition  of  any 
more  privileges  to  the  Federal  repre- 
sentation. Owing  to  the  system  of 
class  election,  it  is  supported  by  very 
confirmed  allies  in  the  other  House. 
These  are  the  members  drawn  from 
the  gentry,  still  very  powerful  in 
the  eastern  chiefly  agricultural 
districts,  and  a  considerable  group 
of  government  officials,  for  whom 
seats  are  easily  obtainable.  These 
men,  though  in  most  cases  gallant 
patriots  and  hard-working  servants 
of  the  State,  are  too  apt  to  consider 
themselves    as    the    only    faithful 
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gnaxdians  of  the   good  old  order 
of  things.    They  profess  to  stem  de- 
mocracy, which  has  its  strongholds 
in   the  great  cities,  in  commerce 
and  industry,  predominating  in  the 
Rhenish  and  in  some  of  the  newly 
acquired  western  provinces.     They 
claim  representative  privileges  far 
too  exclusively  either  for  the  henefit 
of  their  own  order  or  for  an  un- 
changeable system  of  Conservative 
policy.      On    the    other  hand  the 
Liberals,  split  into  a  number  of  frac- 
tional divisions  and  holding  their 
extra-parliamentary  sessions,  suffer 
largely    from  a  mischievous  club 
discipline,  which  at  the  same  time 
sways  and  unsettles  the  personal 
conscience.     Even  their  best  men 
find  it  therefore  next  to  impossible 
ever  to    command  simultaneously 
the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  these 
sections.     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
if  BO  few  statesmen  with  an  available 
party  at  their  back  have  arisen  on 
this  side,  ready  to  step  in  whenever 
a  change  of  system  should  allow  ? 
In  a  word,  we  have  no  rival  par- 
ties alternately  coming  in  and  going 
out,  with  acknowledged  leaders  to 
whom  the  Crown  may  entrust  at 
any  moment  the  direction  of  pubHc 
affiurs.     Our  nobility  and  gentry, 
being  a  caste,  cling  most  jealously 
to  their  social  privileges ;  our  demo- 
crats   and    radicals    proclaim    the 
most  advanced  doctrines;   yet  on 
either  side  there  is  a  decided  want 
of  political  discipline  and  of  per- 
sonal experience.     Modem  society 
on  the  whole  deals  more  with  classes 
than  with  distinct  orders  of  estate, 
which  expressed  the  social  outlines 
of  a  former  age.     Still,  even  in  a 
country  like  Prussia,  where  State 
appointments  pervade  all  functions 
of  life,  you  will  find  a  vastly  in- 
creasing number  of  individuals  who 
independently  make  their  fortune 
and   accumulate    wealth,    by    the 
assistance  of  cheap  and  good  edu- 
cation, as  well  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions as  in  trade  and  commerce. 
Our  Gbvemment,  therefore,  not  being 


that  of  a  party,  but  still  cen- 
tring in  the  King,  is  sure  to 
succeed  best  by  sati^ring  society  at 
large,  which  appears  to  be  several 
degrees  more  democratic  than  society 
in  England.  Hence  it  is  apparent, 
why  certain  of  Count  Bismark's 
reforms  have  been  successful, 
whereas  those  with  which  the 
House  of  Deputies  is  entrusted,  are 
apt  to  make  no  advance  whatever. 
Take  for  example  a  Government  bill 
for  the  better  self-administration  of 
rural  districts,  and  another  one 
regulating  elementary  education. 
The  knights  and  their  friends  pro- 
test that  agriculture,  local  police, 
and  the  administration  of  roads,  of 
schools,  and  other  common  institu- 
tions never  will  prosper  if  shared 
in  the  full  extent  by  the  villages 
and  the  multitude  of  small  pro- 
prietors ;  that  the  new  gratis  labour 
exacted  will  not  be  worth  the  time 
and  the  money  expended  upon  the 
reforms.  The  Liberals  object  to  the 
education  bill  because  it  does  not 
come  up  to  their  cherished  notion 
of  dropping  all  denominational  dis- 
tinction with  regard  to  religious  in- 
struction. No  doubt  ministers  also 
are  to  be  blamed  that  such  highly 
desirable  measures  have  not  been 
carried.  Their  hesitating  and  pusil- 
lanimous behaviour  had  the  effect 
of  introducing  in  each  case  endless 
amendments,  and  of  finally  smother- 
ing the  bill.  There  is  a  very  great 
amount  of  internal  policy  still  left 
to  the  Prussian  Diet  as  its  special 
domain ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
from  the  reasons  I  have  alluded  to, 
matters  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  country  will  remain  unfi- 
nished, unless  Government  acts  as 
resolutely  in  the  interest  of  its  own 
State  as  it  has  been  taught  to  do 
with  respect  to  the  Confederacy  by 
the  North  German  Chancellor. 

Proceeding  to  the  Federal  repre- 
sentation, you  know  why  it  has 
justly  risen  to  much  greater  popu- 
larity. Already  embracing  by  the 
constitution  the  maintenance  of  the 
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army  and  navy,  of  diplomacy,  of 
all  ways  and  means  relating  to 
general  intercourse,  voting  by  far 
the  greatest  amount  of  the  esti- 
mates, the  North  Qerman  Parlia- 
ment threatens  to  abstract  much 
more  from  the  domain  of  the 
Prussian  Diet,  and  to  reduce  it  at 
last  to  a  mere  ornamental  nullity. 
However,  the  flourishing  upstart 
establishment  is  not  without  its 
weak  points  and  its  hitches,  the 
common  lot  of  all  mortal  creations. 
First  a  House  of  Representatives 
is  elected  from  numerically  equal 
districts  by  universal  suffrage,  a 
most  unusual  and  not  sufficiently 
attested  experiment  in  a  highly  mo- 
narchical country,  yet  fortunately 
and  most  wisely  checked  by  the  non- 
payment of  members.  In  the  se- 
cond place  no  House  of  Lords  exists ; 
there  are  no  peers  of  the  German 
realm,  but  it  has  a  Federal  Council, 
tepresenting  as  in  the  old  Bund  the 
separate  governments,  and  though 
somewhat  resembling  the  American 
Senate,  perhaps  more  like  a  Privy 
Council.  Then,  again,  as  there  is 
no  upper  chamber,  there  is  likewise 
no  regular  federal  ministry  legally 
responsible  as  it  ought  to  be  in  a 
-constitutional  state.  Instead  of  it  we 
have  the  Chancellor,  here  as  before 
the  prime  minister  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  having  at  his  side  a  minister 
of  state  as  substitute,  and  the 
Prussian  Ministers  of  War,  of  Fin- 
ance, of  Justice  acting  for  the  same 
departments  in  their  federal  con- 
nection. No  doubt,  universal  suf- 
frage under  these  arrangements 
serves  an  entirely  different  purpose 
from  what  it  does  in  France,  where, 
in  spite  of  all  political  changes,  it 
has  been  alternately  the  mere  tool 
of  imperial  or  republican  despotism. 
In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
reducing  and  blending  gradually 
the  co-existing  separate  legislations 
with  their  provincial  and  centri- 
fugal tendencies.  The  rapid  and 
y«t  powerful  work  of  the  united 
Parliament  has  all   had  a  central 


direction.  This  democratic  inatip 
tution,  however,  required  a  safer 
counterpoise  than  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil will  ever  be,  and,  at  any  rate,  a 
complete  governing  board  at  tJie 
head.  Was  Prussia  to  sink  grradually, 
until  it  noig^i  please  the  Princes^ 
sovereign  or  mediatiaed,  to  enter  a 
German  Hoose  of  Lords,  until  the 
Prussian  entirely  merged  into  a 
German  Ministry?  It  was  not 
likely  that  there  would  always  be  a 
great  statesman  bold  enough  to  fill 
the  gap  quite  alone.  Wherever  we 
looked  we  vaet  this  unfinished  state 
of  public  affairs,  moved  as  it  were  by 
a  strong  centripetal  current.  Hence 
tho  restless  activity  of  all  political 
parties  during  session  and  out  of  it, 
because  the  ^ys  of  peace,  as  every- 
body felt,  were  sure  to  be  but  shc»-i. 
Hence  the  endless  speculations  with 
regard  to  the  unconfederated  South, 
which,  full  of  distrust  and  anger, 
was  lamentably  hanging  back  in  all 
its  politics,  and  which  we  could  not 
possibly  do  without,  if  there  was 
ever  to  be  a  German  State,  call  it  a 
IFnion  or  a  Bealm,  for  better  for 
worse. 

Besides  these  purely  political 
questions,  however,  we  had  con- 
stantly  to  face  certain  embarrass- 
ments rising  from  different  quarters, 
which  are  more  or  less  intimately 
mixed  up  with  the  situation.  The 
community  of  economical  interests 
would  certainly  never  for  the  futore 
allow  an  arbitrary  geographical 
boundary,  and  the  customs  league  at 
least  continued  to  embrace  North 
and  South.  But  the  position  of  the 
working  people,  ever  increasing 
numerically,  organising  themselves 
and  fascinated  by  the  wildest  so- 
cialistic dreams,  adds  daily  more  to 
our  difficulties  as  it  does  in  your 
own  and  in  every  other  country. 
What  is  to  them  the  political  sub- 
division or  the  unity  of  the  common 
home  ?  What  have  they  to  do  with 
aristocracy  or  democracy  as  repre- 
sented by  the  landed  interest  and 
the  middle  classes  P     Possibly,  the 
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<isnger  of  asocial  conmlsion  in  Ger- 
manj  is  mach  dimiiiisbed  by  the 
general  improvement  of  the  pre- 
ponderating agricnltaral  class. 
Great  enmitj,  however,  is  purposely 
kept  np  a^inst  capital  in  general, 
and  i^^nst  any  association  for  the 
benefit  of  the  labouring  classes  as 
chiefly  supported  by  the  capitalists 
themselves.  Though  some  of  the 
apostles  of  the  socialistic  tenets  sit 
in  Parliament,  the  movement  they 
represent  continues  to  be  entirely  ob- 
stroctive  in  its  results.  The  friends 
of  this  doctrine,  at  deadly  feud 
amongst  themselves,  are  uniformly 
hostile  to  any  practical  improve- 
Bient  which  is  proposed  by  outsiders. 
They  show  themselves  totally  in- 
different to  popular  education,  and 
without  any  regard  for  national 
honour.  In  their  clubs  and  socie- 
ties they  teach  the  masses  to  frighten 
the  public  with  strikes  and  to  ab- 
stain from  work  to  their  own  detri- 
ment. They  very  generally  en- 
tertain one  notion,  that  the  State 
being  equal  to  anything  is  able  to 
vndertake  the  desired  regenera- 
tion by  legislative  means,  but  they 
^low  very  little  confidence  in  aoy 
of  the  Liberal  parties.  The  supreme 
aothority  alone  by  exacting  disci- 
pline and  order  with  the  strong  hand 
is  able  to  keep  under  this  ferment- 
ing and  undeveloped  element  of 
modem  life,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
aay,  there  is  little  hope  of  seeing  side 
generously  with  the  nation  in  her 
•otherwise  unanimous  progress. 

This  work  of  self-denationalisa- 
tion, it  is  well-known,  is  shared  all 
over  the  world  by  the  supporters  of 
nltramontanism.  It  is  but  natural 
that  they  should  be  the  sworn 
enemies  of  national  consolidation 
in  Germany.  The  same  religious 
tolerance,  by  the  means  of  which 
the  ELings  of  Prussia  at  all  times 
have  protected  an  ecclesiastical 
minority  against  the  majority,  has 
been  engrafted  as  a  chief  funda- 
mental principle  upon  the  North 
Qennan    Confederacy.      How  can 


the  champions  of  the  Pope  ever 
agree  with  a  movement  which, 
shielding  freedom  of  thought  and 
liberty  of  conscience,  will  not  rest 
until  the  political  unity  of  the 
country  has  become  a  fact  in  the 
teeth  of  Roman  intolerance?  An 
amazed  world  has  witnessed  during 
the  past  year  the  revival  of  what 
seemed  to  have  been  buried  for  ever 
among  past  centuries,  an  GBcnmeni- 
cal  Council  at  St.  Peter's,  delibe- 
rating, quarrelling,  and  splitting; 
and  the  poor  old  pontiff  proclaim- 
ing his  own  infallibility  ex  cathedra. 
But  what  has  become  by  this  time 
of  the  terrible  sentences  pronounced 
from  the  Vatican  against  the  inde^ 
pendence  of  sovereign  states  and 
the  educated  society  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  at  large?  The 
daring  attempt  at  binding  men's 
conscience  by  the  introduction  of 
an  irrational  doctrine,  has  been 
pitilessly  trodden  down  by  the  iron 
steps  of  historical  events.  To  all 
appearance  the  collapse  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Holy  Sec  is 
irrevocable.  The  Pope,  deserted 
even  by  the  Catholic  powers  one 
and  all,  has  been  forced  to  open  the 
gates  of  his  city  to  the  troops  of  the 
King  he  hates  most,  to  see  the  last 
remnant  of  his  secular  dominion 
gone,  and  Rome  raised  at  last  to  be 
the  capital  of  united  Italy.  Need 
I  mention  how  far  this  is  owing  to 
the  undaunted  opposition  of  the 
Grermanic  mind  against  a  spiritual 
tyranny  as  propounded  in  the  sjL 
labuR  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council? 
Let  us  hope  that  the  dark  and 
hateful  Jesuit  conspiracy  has  been 
successfully  warded  off,  and  that 
wherever  similar  plots  were  at 
work  among  ourselves,  that  is  to 
say  even  in  Protestant  countries 
and  Protestant  society,  they  wiU 
inevitably  meet  with  the  same  de- 
served fate. 

In  Germany  at  least  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  confess,  there  is  very 
much  to  be  desired  by  all  true 
friends  of  religion.     Nobody  can 
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tell  as  yet,  whethei-  our  Lutheran 
and  reformed  cKurclies,  sprung  si- 
multaneously and  grown  up  side  by 
side  with  their  separate  territories, 
will  also  coalesce,  in  harmony  with 
the  Union  of  the  States.  Is  it 
possible  after  all,  that  religious  life 
may  best  be  revived  and  strength- 
ened by  a  process,  which  does  not 
exactly  square  with  the  Protestant 
individualism  inherent  in  our  differ- 
ent German  confessions  P  Happily 
political  centralisation  does  not 
absolutely  exact  that  spiritual  and 
intellectual  interests  should  likewise 
strike  into  the  same  direction.  We 
are  not  in  the  condition  of  France, 
where  provincial  life  in  politics 
as  well  as  in  education  is  nearly 
extinct.  On  the  contrary  our  pro- 
vinces are  likely  to  retain  within 
the  boundary  of  a  common  nation- 
ality many  distinct  centres  of  in- 
dividual culture,  balancing  healthily 
the  centralisation  of  the  State. 

Besides  the  subjects  I  have  enu- 
merated, my  countrymen  during 
last  spring  were  busily  discussing 
their  immediate  prospects.  Hop- 
ing for  the  continuance  of  a 
frail  peace,  we  began  to  speculate 
on  the  general  elections  for  our 
various  parliaments,  which  were  to 
come  on  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
A  great  majority  was  unanimously 
bent  on  preserving  the  benefit  of 
better  security  already  obtained, 
and  on  diminishing  the  heavy  bur- 
dens exclusively  in  accordance  with 
national  exigency,  when,  as  you  all 
know,  we  were  suddenly  and  most 
ruthlessly  roused  from  our  peaceful 
meditations. 

A  frivolous  pretext  was  seized 
upon  at  Paris  for  picking  a  quarrel, 
though  the  resignation  of  the  Ho- 
henzoUem  candidate  for  the  vacant 
Spanish  throne  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  have  removed 
at  once  any  ofience  given.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  knew  that  in 
addition  to  drawing  off  much  furious 
animosity  from  his  domestic  diffi- 
cnlties,  no  other  war  could  be   so 


popular.  The  entire  French  na- 
tion, therefore,  more  than  ever 
in  Parisian  leading  strings,  is  col- 
lectively responsible  for  the  folly 
and  the  crime  it  unanimously  sanc- 
tioned. Our  neighbours  grudged 
that  we  should  live  together  as  one 
people.  Frenchmen  without  any 
distinction  of  age,  of  education  or 
of  party,  deemed  it  expedient  *ta 
undertake  a  war  principally  for 
the  re-establishment  of  our  an- 
cient state  of  disunion.  Probably 
too  they  were  startled  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Prussia  and  her  allies, 
whereas  the  slow  advance  or  nearly 
total  cessation  of  an  increase  in 
France,  as  proved  by  their  own 
census,  pointed  clearly  at  certain 
social  or  moral  causes  of  degene- 
racy. So  it  was  literally  true,  that 
since  Sadowa  they  pined  after  an 
opportunity  not  only  to  upset  the 
political  arrangements  we  owed  to 
that  year,  but  to  destroy  for  ever 
by  a  fiTiiaViiTig  stroke  the  slender 
tie  between  North  and  South  that 
still  held  out  the  dearest  hope  to 
all  sincere  German  patriots. 

France  declared  war.  What  was 
the  result  ?  All  the  jealousies  of 
courts,  all  the  intrigues  of  minis- 
ters, the  plots  hatched  by  dema- 
gogues or  ultramontane  agitators 
were  blown  away  on  a  sudden  by 
the  most  significant  victory  of  a 
single  idea  in  modem  history,  to 
which  the  nation  had  clung  with 
popular  devotion.  As  the  young 
King  of  Bavaria  proved  loyal  to  his 
country,  and  to  his  pledge  given  in 
the  military  convention  with  Prus- 
sia, the  hitherto  untrustworthy  g^ 
vernment  of  Wiirtemberg  did  not 
even  attempt  to  assert  neutrality. 
Napoleon  had  calculated  vrrongly 
alike  with  regard  to  these  sonthem 
States  as  to  any  disaffected  elements 
in  Hanover  or  elsewhere  in  the  North. 
France  herself,  indeed,  had  been 
most  perversely  the  chief  promoter 
of  German  unity,  and  had  now  to 
engage  in  war  the  whole  country 
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oatside  the  Anstrian  dominions 
onder  the  sapreme  command  of  the 
King  of  Prassia. 


Ghreat  difficnltieB  generally  accom- 
pany the  termination  of  a  war ;  but 
in  this  case  they  appear  at    the 
moment     almost     insurmountable. 
Th^  springy  as  it  is  well  known, 
in  the  first  place  from  the  fiery 
temper  of  the  French  nation.     Gall 
it  n»acity  or  passion  for  glory,  by 
whicn  our   neighbours  have  been 
impeUed  from  their  GaUic  ancestors 
down  to  this  very  day,  they  will 
hunt  blindly  after  a  phantom — ^the 
yanity  that  they  under  any  circum- 
stances   ought   to    enjoy  military 
supremacy  in    Europe.     Granting 
them  a  clumge  of  their  own  goTcm- 
ment  as  often  and  as  radically  as 
they  like,  we  can  cede  them  no 
more  light  than  to  any  other  foreigpi 
power  to  preyent  the  internal  re- 
construction of  Germany.    But  un- 
fortunately this  would  Imye  been  a 
departure  from  a  systematic  policy 
much  older  than  even  the  days  of 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XTV.,  though 
the  relative  positions  of  both  nations 
had  recently  undergone  consider- 
able alterations.    When  the  second 
French  Empire  attempted  in  vain 
to  stop  our  national  progress,  and 
when  it  went  to  wreck  with  awful 
rapidity,  the  Gk>vemment  of  Na- 
tional  Defence  unfurling   without 
scruple  the  republican  banner  per- 
sisted in  claiming  for  the  soil  of 
France  the  same  integiiiy,  which 
her  lawfnl  king^s,  her  i^tants,  or 
her     commonwealths    alternately, 
would  never  allow  to  other  nations. 
To    such  illusions  shared  by  the 
statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  to  the 
incredible  but  systematic  mendacity 
of  a  demoralised  press,  we  owe  this 
barbarous  state  of  warfare,  and  the 
terrific  feud  between  the  Teuton 
and  the  Gaul,  from  which  only  the 
greatest  caution  can  extricate  the 
victor.    As  the  war  is  waged  ex- 
clusively between  the  two  nations. 


all  other  Powers  standing  aloof,  the 
Germans,  satisfied  with  having  been 
left  to  deal  single-handed  with  their 
enemy  (though  fighting  in  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  cause  of  Europe 
as  well  as  their  own),  will  thank 
all  bystanders  for    observing  the 
strictest  neutrality.     Nevertheless 
we  welcome  any  friendly  mediation, 
especially  if  based,  as  it  was  by  the 
British  Government,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  both  contending  parties 
ought  to  possess  such  representa- 
tives   as  supply  the  indispensable 
responsibility    for    negotiating     a 
peace.     Yet  this  was  decidedly  not 
the  case  when  M.  Jules  Favre  held 
his  conference  with  Count  Bismark, 
for  he  had  in  no  way  the  power 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.     Though 
both  sides  were  anxious  to  ascertain 
where  that  power  rested,  France 
was  neither  in  the  mood  nor  in  the 
condition  to  accept  the  most  mode- 
rate proposals  for  an  armistice.    By 
this  time  Paris  had  been  invested 
as  closely  as  Metz,  and  a  few  days 
later   Tonl  and  Strassburg,  which 
were  demanded  as  pledges  during 
the  intermission  of  hostilities,  had 
both  surrendered  to  the  Prussians. 
Since  all  the  generals  after  each 
defeat    or    capitulation    uniformly 
were  made  responsible  by  an  exas- 
perated population,  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  politicians  of  the  new  dis- 
tracted   republic    should    likewise 
decline  responsibility  for  a  disad- 
vantageous peace.     Nor  will  any- 
body wish  to  blame  the  French  for 
a  gallant  perseverance  after  disasters 
without  parallel.     But   still    their 
advisers  are  culpable,  because  they 
stubbornly    stimulate    their    more 
ignorant  countrymen  in  a  contest 
unjustly  begim,  where  success  has 
become  hopeless,  by  appeals  to  a 
sense     of    honour    as     something 
quite  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
as  though  the  French  were  a  people 
with  rights  and  exemptions  belong- 
ing to  no  other  race  on  earth. 

Germany   on    the    other    hand, 
fighting  shictly  for  peace  and  ju)t 
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the  least  affected  by  the  change  of 
govern  men  t  in  Paris,  thinks  herself 
entitled  to  demand  such  terms  as 
are  needful  to  secure  her  legitimate 
object.  How  is  it  possible  to  rely 
henceforth  on  mere  humours,  which 
Lave  been  petted  witli  excessive  in- 
dulgence from  all  sides  ?  Who  ever 
reallj  trusted  to  the  phrase  *  When 
France  is  content^  Europe  is  at  rest '  ? 
Universal  expedience  rather  requires 
some  strong  obstruction  against  a 
discontent  which,  to  a  certainty, 
under  any  political  system  whatever, 
will  raise  the  cry,  '  Revenge  for 
Sedan,  for  Metz,  for  Paris ! '  Chiefly 
to  prevent,  at  least  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  the  repetition  of  aprgres- 
sion  as  well  as  new  risks  to  the 
general  peace  of  Europe,  the  Grcr- 
man  nation  expects  that  its  rulers 
will  reclaim  Elsass  together  with 
certain  districts  of  Lothringen,  push- 
ing back  the  frontier  and  therewith 
the  starting-point  of  the  attack  from 
France.  '  The  French  may  hate  us 
if  they  but  fear  us,'  said  old  Amdt 
long  ago,  when  the  same  demand 
was  frustrated  by  the  divided  and 
over-lenient  counsel  of  the  allies 
against  Napoleon  L  The  circum- 
stance that  these  provinces,  now 
fairly  conquered,  are  inhabited  by 
our  own  stock  up  to  the  Vosges  and 
to  some  extent  even  beyond  this 
mountain  range,  and  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  hope  of  re- Germanising 
them,  adds,  we  believe,  a  consider- 
able weight  to  our  claim.  We  seo 
no  better  means  of  securing  South 
Qermany,  so  much  the  more  needful 
as  we  pledged  our  honour  and  pro- 
tection to  our  countrymen  in  return 
for  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the 
war.  Lastly,  we  are  convinced 
that  by  the  assistance  of  our  peculiar 
military  organisation  a  hitherto 
offensive  position  will  be  turned 
effectually  into  a  '  boundary-fence,' 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  it,'  for  the 
lasting  benefit  of  the  Continent. 
Whether  it  is  necessary  to  occupy 


a  single  inch  of  territory  inhabited 
by  a  French-speaking  population,  and 
whether  Metz  as  well  as  Strassbni^ 
ought  to  remain  in  our  hands,  de- 
pends, it  is  agreed,' solely  on  stra- 
tegical considerations.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune, indeed,  that  we  should  have 
to  calculate  with  them,  and  not 
exclusively  with  the  necessity  of 
drawing  a  purely  ethnographical 
border-line. 

You  will  remember  that  tlie 
Government  of  National  Defence 
peremptorily  declined  treating  ob 
any  basis  like  this.  Adheri ug  most 
tenaciously  to  a  Gallic  superstitioa 
that  France  may  take  but  cannot 
lose  territory,  and  looking  out  with- 
out reason  for  the  active  sympathieB 
of  some  neutral  Power  nowhere  ta 
be  found,  they  re&ised  to  yield 
an  inch  of  land  or  a  stone  of  a 
fortress. 

Let  me  leave,  however,  these 
painful  contemplations,  and  aak 
what  are  the  political  advantages  de- 
rivable by  Germany  from  the  issue 
of  a  combat  without  parallel  ?  Milir 
tary  unity  for  the  very  purpose  the 
Prussian  unionists  had  in  view  has 
unquestionably  been  most  success- 
ful. But.  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  internal  embarrassments 
will  be  removed  just  as  quickly. 
The  numbers  of  sympathisers  with 
the  new  fallacious  chances  of  re- 
publicanism, or  of  principled  and 
unprincipled  antagonists  against  the 
annexation  of  old  German  pro- 
perty, were,  indeed,  very  insignifi- 
cant. Nothing  hindered  the  Sou  them 
States  from  coalescing  more  inti- 
mately with  the  North.-  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  was  but  too  happy 
to  join  us  on  our  own  teims,  so  that 
the  unconfcderated  portion  of  Darm- 
stadt could  not  stay  behind.  And 
even  the  two  larger  States  were 
strongly  inclined  to  share  in  common 
the  blessings  of  peace  as  they  have 
been  sharing  valiantly  the  Laurels 
of  war.    At  all  events  thej  had  ta 
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oofiDB  Foon,  and  irithout  tbe  leasfc 
instigaition  of  tbe  Korthem  side. 
Bnt  could  it  be  supposed  tliat  a 
kin^om  like  Bavaria,  with  between 
four  and  five  millions  of  subjects 
and  a  Homan  Catholic  djnastj,  with 
strong  local  attachments  and  sources 
of  rerenne  peculiar  to  the  region, 
would  be  ready  to  submit  without 
distinct  exemptions  to  everj  article 
of  the  North- German  Constitution, 
hj  which  the  King  of  Prussia  has 
the  supreme  direction  of  a  great 
propordon  of  the  common  affairs  ? 
For  a  moment  also  the  strong  pro- 
vincialism of  the  Snabians  and  the 
fonnerlj  undisguised  aversion  of 
their  court  seemed  to  prevail.  And 
it  was  in  fact  not  so  much  the  fear 
eventually  to  be  encroached  upon 
by  Bavaria  as  the  outspoken  deter- 
mination of  its  own  national  party 
which  in  Wiirtemberg  at  length 
turned  the  scale  on  the  side  of  the 
federal  State  of  the  North.  Both 
Governments  had  to  choose  between 
relapsing  into  total  isolation  or  join- 
ing a  communion  of  thirty  millions, 
which  is  not  to  be  broken  up  ai^ain 
merely  because  among  six  millions 
of  other  Germans  there  prevail 
certain  interests  which  are  less  in 
f&vonr  of  a  strong  national  union. 
An  immense  majority  of  the  nation 
north  and  south  of  the  Main,  how- 
ever, heard  with  satisfaction  that 
the  active  consultations  directed 
&om  the  royal  head-quarters  under 
the  walls  of  the  French  capital  were 
progressing  admirably,  and  that  the 
resalts  would  be  favourable  in  the 
end.  There  is  not  the'least  doubt  that 
Uie  resolutions  ultimately  formed 
are  chiefly  due  to  the  unceasing 
desire  of  the  people  to  have 
done  with  ibis  question,  and  to 
stiike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  The 
Unionists  of  South  Germany  be- 
fore all  others  keenly  perceived 
how  ioiimately  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment depended  on  the  annexation 
of  Elsasa  and  the  German  part  of 
Lotbringen,  which  had  tb  be  com- 
pletely  secured,  before  the  consti- 


tutional treaties  for  all  Germany 
could  be  subjected  to  the  various 
Parliamentary  assemblies  for  their 
sanction.  The  country  at  large  con- 
sidered it  of  good  omen  that  there 
was  no  quarrel  with  regard  to 
dividing  the  conquest  or  entrusting 
Prussia  exclusively  with  its  fature 
administration.  For  the  time  being 
it  is  unquestionably  a  wise  resolu- 
tion to  govern  tho  districts  that  have 
been  reconquered  as  common  pro- 
perty of  the  united  realm. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  easy  to 
foresee  that  these  vast  and  happy 
results  of  the  war  would  be  alloyed 
with  certain  drawbacks,  transitional 
as  well  as  perpetual.  The  North 
German  Parliament,  which,  as  you 
know,  has  fair  claims  to  be  remem- 
bered honourably  by  all  patriots, 
has  just  finished  its  existence,  after 
adopting  the  new  general  constitu- 
tion proposed  by  the  Govemmenta. 
It  has  wisely  abstained  from  reject- 
ing the  draft,  and  dropped  even  the 
amendments  to  certain  objectionable 
clauses  in  order  to  enable  Bavaria 
to  join  us.  In  consequence  this 
Southern  State  will  retain  the 
greatest  share  of  independence  with- 
in the  Union,  which  is  tantamount 
to  a  number  of  constitutional  im- 
perfections and  anomalies  as  regards 
the  central  authority.  Bavaria  will 
have  not  only  her  own  malt  and  beer 
tax,  but  certain  international  privi- 
leges, and  these  too  without  accept- 
ing our  new  laws  of  common  natu- 
ralisation. Bat  we  can  well  afford 
now  to  wait  till  Bavarian  membexs 
themselves  are  tired  of  their  absti- 
nence from  voting  on  certain  ques- 
tions on  which  they  perhaps  would 
prefer  to  be  heard  in  the  first  j>lace. 
Must  they  not  rather  wish  to  have 
days  of  their  own,  as  Scotch  members 
have  them  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster?  Not  even  the 
roost  solemn  Act  of  Union,  although 
gaarded  by  all  sorts  of  legal  clauses, 
stands  safe  in  the  end  against  ra- 
fomuB,  when  urgently  demanded  by 
time  and  circumstances.     At    all 
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events,  by  tbe  accession  of  tbe 
Sontbern  States  one  encumbrance 
at  least  becomes  superfluous  in- 
stantly— the  separate  Parliament 
for  tbe  Custom  League  is  already 
shelved  for  ever. 

Nevertheless,  the  element  of  mo- 
narchical unity,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  marks  distinctly  the  consti- 
tution of  the  North,  will  have  to 
deal  more  than  before  with  federal 
tendencies.  As  two  more  kings 
with  their  dominions  have  entered 
the  national  skate,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  settle  definitely  the 
competency  of  the  central  authority. 
The  new  provisions  securing  mili- 
tary unity  will  certainly  not  injure 
this  authority.  But  is  it  the  same 
case  with  a  separate  committee  in 
the  federal  council  for  foreign  affairs 
granted  to  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
Wiirtemberg?  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, this  clause  rather  involves  a 
beneficent  guarantee,  a  new  moral 
weight  against  any  rash  proclama- 
tion of  war.  Count  Bismark,  at  all 
events,  knows  perfectly  well  what, 
in  the  interest  of  the  community, 
has  been  conceded. 

And  is  there  not  to  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  monarchical  principle, 
after  all?  The  King  of  Bavaria 
having  handsomely  proposed  the 
assumption  of  the  Imperial  crown 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  all 
other  princes  and  governments 
having  joined  him,  there  is  to  be 
the  Emperor  and  a  G^erman  realm 
in  official  style,  as  sanctioned  by 
the  very  last  decree  of  the  North 
German  Parliament.  Now,  a  great 
many  Prussians  and  educated  men 
all  over  Germany  are  not  exactly 
enamoured  of  a  title  to  which  stick 
80  many  melancholy,  unhappy,  and 
unnational  traditions.  They  would 
decidedly  have  preferred  the  King 
of  Germany,  if  he  could  in  any  way 
fit  in  with  the  continuance  of  three 
other  kings.  But,  as  these  cannot 
be  reduced  again  to  dukes  and 
counts,  there  is  no  other  alternative 
but  to  raise  the  King  of  Prussia  in 


dignity,  implying,  it  is  true,  another 
concession  to  our  southern  brethren, 
who  have  always  retained  a  pre- 
dilection for   Imperial    attributes. 
Tbe  dream  of  1848  has  become  a 
reality  in  1870,  by  the   combined 
demands  of  the   princes  and   the 
people.     This  will  never  conjure  up 
again  the  empire   of   the  Middle 
Ages,  nor  that  of  Charles  V.,  for 
the  Imperial  crown  on  the  head  of 
the  HohenzoUem  signifies  a  strict 
national  policy  and  the  consolidation 
of  a  firm  substantial  German  powei- 
in  the  centre  of  Europe.  The  spirit  of 
monarchy,  as  it  still  pervades  public 
life  in  Prussia,  will  be  necessarily 
infused  into  the  entire  body  poli- 
tic, so  that  federal  exemptions  and 
privileges  will    never  be    able   to 
raise  obstructions,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  old  Bund.     The  only  protests 
against  this  settlement  are  uttered 
by  those,  who  either  on  principle 
dislike  unity,  or  are  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  national  honour.     Tbe 
conservatives,  on  the  contrary,  hope 
that  the  time  is  approaching,  when 
the  gaps  in  the  constitution  will  be 
filled  up  by  a  national  Senate,  per- 
haps   eventually    by  a  House    of 
Peers  of  the  Biealm  in  addition  to  a 
responsible  ministry.  To  the  united 
Parliament  of  Germany  will  cer- 
tainly be  opened  a  leg^lative  arena 
of  vast  importance,   in  which  the 
representatives  may  exercise  their 
talents  for  the  benefit  of  national 
progress. 

As  for  our  neighbours,  they  may 
be  assured  on  all  sides,  that  the 
military  character  of  the  State  must 
remain  what  it  has  been — essentially 
defensive,  though  they  will  have  to 
deal  in  future  with  a  German  Realm 
instead  of  a  Confederacy.  Nobody 
is  more  deeply  impressed  with  this 
conviction  than  the  honest  old 
sovereign  and  conqueror,  to  whom 
Providence  has  allotted,  with  the 
support  of  the  Gkrman  people,  what 
his  most  illustrious  ancestors  could 
hardly  have  dreamed  of.  The 
imperial  diadem  to   be    worn    by 
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William  L  and  his  snccessors  has 
scarcely  anything  in  common  with 
French  imperialism,  nor  will  Ger- 
man soldiers  ever  be  Pretorians. 
An  organisation  by  which  the 
whole  people  are  most  effectively 
entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
oonntry  cannot  deviate  from  its 
pnrpoee,  so  as  to  become  a  standing 
menace  to  a  peacefdl  world. 

In  all  probability  we  have  arrived 
at  an  important  toming-point  in 
the  history  of  our  race.  Perhaps, 
to  a  period  of  abont  two  centuries, 
during  which  France  more  or  less 
aspired  to  European  supremacy, 
an  epoch  of  Germanic  predomi- 
nance is  to  succeed.  Strassburg, 
once  the  prey  of  Louis  XTV.,  but 
still  a  German  city,  much  more  than 
it  may  appear  at  a  hasty  glance, 
is  in  our  hands  again;  and  the  siege 
of  Paris,  as  well  as  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  new  Germany,  have  been 
conducted  from  the  Boyal  German 
head-quarters  in  the  favourite  palace 
of  the  Grand  Monarque. 

Yet  the  great  moral  lesson  derived 
from  the  terrible  agonies  of  our 
neighbours  would  be  lost  entirely,  if 


Germany  and  her  rulers  were  ever 
to  be  dazzled  by  the  same  passionate 
love  of  mUitary  gloiy  and  unjust  ag- 
grandisement which  in  a  former  age 
were  inaugurated  from  Yersailles. 
May  the  patient  and  even  temper  of 
the  Germans  guard  them  success- 
folly  against  the  committal  of  such 
a  fatal  and  irrevocable  mistake. 
May  they  never  forget,  that  by  ad- 
hering to  everything  that  has  been 
pure  and  legitimate  in  their  cause, 
by  an  impartial  faith  in  the  rights 
of  nationality,  they  best  fulfil  their 
duty  towards  mankind.  A  succes- 
sion of  wars  within  seven  years  has 
secured  but  the  bare  walls  of  the 
house  we  live  in,  leaving  hitherto 
very  little  time  to  furnish  it  com- 
fortably. Naturally,  we  pray  for  a 
long  and  permanent  peace,  by  which 
alone  the  cruel  wounds  inflicted  on 
all  sides  can  be  healed.  We  pray 
for  it  in  order  to  use  our  indepen- 
dence in  the  only  justifiable  way, 
that  is  to  say,  by  taking  up  sin- 
cerely and  manfully  the  huge  mass 
of  internal  work  before  us,  if  pos^ 
sible  with  the  sympathy  and  the 
good  wishes  of  other  nations. 
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BllM£MBIlAI!rGE. 

Fbom  ths  Fbengh  of  Alfred  o£  Musskx. 

When  back  I  yentored  to  this  sacred  spot, 
I  thought,  to  soffer^  while  I  hopod  to  weep  i 

Thou  dearest,  of  all  graves,  yet  zoizided  not^ 
Whera  only  menaoriei.  sleep. 

What  feared  ye  then»  friends,  of  this  solitude  ? 

Why  sought  to  thus  io  take  ma  By  the  ha&d^ 
Juat  when  old  habit  and  old  charm  renewed. 

Led. xne  to  where  I  stand? 

I.  know  them  ux  their  bloom,  the  Bills  and  heath ;— - 
Thei  silver  foot&Jla  on  the  silent  ground; — 

The  quiet  walka^  sweettJied  by  Ibvars'  breathy 
Whem  hec  ana  Gla8{{fid  me  round ; — 

I  know  the  fir-trees  in  their  aomforo  green ; 

My  giant- friends  that,  murmuring' along 
The  careleaa  bywaya  of  the  deep  ravine. 

Once,  lulled  me  with  their  song ; — 

The  copse8»  where  my  whole  youth  as  I  pass 
Wakes  like  a  flight  of  birds  to  melody ; — 

Sweet  sceneSi  fair  desert  where  my  mistress  waa^ 
Have  ye  not  looked  for  me? 

Oh,  let  them  flow;  I  love  them  as  they  rise 
From  my  yet  bleeding  heart,  the  welcome  tears; 

Seek  not  to  dry  them ;  leave  upon  mine  eyes 
This  veil  of  the  dead  years  ! 

Yet  will  I  with  no  vain  lament  alarm 

These  echoing  woods  that  in  my  joys  had  part ; 

Proud  is  the  forest  in  its  tranquil  charm, 
And  proud,  too,  is  my  heart. 

In  idle  moan  let  others  waate  the  hours, 
Who  kneel  and  pray  bende  some  loved  one's  bier; 

All  in  this  place  breathes  life;  the  churchyard  flowers 
Grow  not  nor  blossom  here. 

Athwart  the  leafy  shade,  bright  moon,  I  see  thee; 

Thy  face  is  clouded  vet,  fair  queen  of  night ; 
But  from  the  dark  horizon  thou  dost  free  thee, 

Widening  into  light. 

As  'neath  thy  rays,  from  earth  yet  moist  with  rain, 
The  perfumes  of  the  day  together  roll. 

So  pure  and  calm  springs  my  old  love  again 
From  out  my  softened  soul. 
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The  tronbles  of  my  life  are  past  and  gone ; 

And  hge  and  jontb  in  fancj  reconciled : 
This  friendlj  valley  I  bat  look  npon, 

And  am  once  more  a  child. 

O  mighty  Time !  0  Ugbt  jmn  ligbt-ly  fled  t 
Ye  bewr  airay  all  t«crB  amd  griefa  of  ours  ; 

Bat  ye  are  |»tifiil,  and  sever  tread 
Upon,  onr  faded  flowets. 

AH  blesGingB  wait  npon  your  healing'  mag-, 

I  had  not  thonght  that  woand  like  mine  could  wesr 

8o  keen  an  edge,  and  that  the  mfiering 
Coald  be  W  BWtet  to  bear. 

Henoe,  all  ye  idle  nnnu  for  MTolem  m«( 

And  fbrnial  sorrow's  aaBtomtary  p&U, 
Pkraded  over  bygonv  lores  by  timm 

Who  Dfirer  loved  at  all. 

Dante,  why  saidst  tiim  ttiat  no  grief  is  wtmo 

Than  to  remember  happinem  in  wne  P 
What  spite  dictated  thee  that  bitter  Terse, 

Insaliing  misery  so? 

Is*  it  less  trae  that  theret  is  Itfrht  on  bi^i — 

Porget  we  day — bood  as  night's  wings  are  spnadf 

la't  then,  gmat  soul,  Borrowing  imrnortally, 
Is't  thoa  who  thus  hast  said? 

Nay,  by  yon  torch  when  splendour  h'gfateth  me, 
Ne'er  did  thy  heart  mich  blasphecoy  profess ; 

A  happy  memory  on  earth  may  be 
More  real  thao  happiness. 

H.  0.  MrerVil* 
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KATE'S   INDIAN  MUTINY.' 


THE  events  by  which  EDglishmen, 
to  adopt  the  phrase  of  an  emi- 
nent author,  have  been  of  late 
amazed  and  *  bewildered '  are  not 
opportune  for  a  consideration  of 
the  literature  of  past  wars.  Atten- 
tion is  literally  absorbed  by  the 
multiplicity  of  harrowing  details 
given  by  a  whole  army  of  war 
correspondents.  The  proportions  of 
the  present  struggle  are  gigantic. 
Its  issues  are  complicated  and  vast. 
Its  effects  will  influence  the  social 
and  national  feelings  of  generations 
not  yet  bom .  And,  in  contemplati n g 
the  enormous  hosts,  the  scientitic 
methods  of  destruction,  the  out- 
pouring of  life  and  treasure,  and 
the  deadly  grapple  of  two  great 
military  Powers,  we  feel  tempted  to 
forget  all  previous  contests  for  em- 
pire or  for  existence,  and  to  say 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  *  Let  me  never 
hear  of  the  Punic  wars  again.'  Yet 
the  story  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  or 
the  Sepoy  war  as  Mr.  Kaye  prefers 
to  call  it,  is  one  of  surpassing  in- 
terest to  all  Englishmen  who 
rightly  value  those  Eastern  posses- 
sions which  we  hold  by  a  judicious 
combination  of  moral  ascendency 
with  physical  force.  Fourteen  years 
ago,  at  a  period  almost  equidistant 
from  the  Crimean  and  the  Italian 
wars,  Europe  looked  with  varied 
feelings  of  envy,  dislike,  and  ad- 
miration at  the  isolated  bands  of 
Englishmen  who  were  resolutely 
bent  on  winning  battles  or  retaining 
provinces  against  enormous  odds. 
The  story  has  been  told,  in  parts, 
by  many  graphic  pens ;  but  by  no 
one  so  qualified  to  combine  a  mass 
of  conflicting,  ample,  or  ill-assorted 
materials  into  one  consistent  whole, 
as  the  practised  author  before  us. 
Mr.   Kaye  brings  to  his  task  a 


variety  of  qualifications  not  often 
united  in  the  same  individual.  He 
has  a  great  command  of  language 
and  a  full  and  flowing  stylo.  The 
story  of  the  Afghan  war,  as  told  by 
him  in  two  goodly  volumes,  has  all 
the  power  and  si^ificance  of  a 
Greek  Trilogy.  His  biographies 
of  such  statesmen  as  Metcalfe  and 
Malcolm  have  been  welcomed  by 
the  Indian  administrator  at  ms 
desk  as  well  as  by  the  English 
student  in  the  libraiy.  No  writer 
is  more  jealous  of  our  national  repu- 
tation as  conquerors  or  rulers,  and 
none  has  shown  greater  willingness 
to  recognise  the  merits  of  those  from, 
whose  policy  he  may  have  reason 
to  dissent.  But  many  readers  who 
know  the  author  only  as  the  first  of 
writers  on  Anglo-Indian  subjects  or 
as  Political  Secretary  at  the  India 
OflSce,  may  not  be  aware  that  Mr. 
Kaye  was,  in  his  early  years,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  Artillery. 
He  lefb  India  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  on  account  of  failing 
health.  But  even  at  that  time  he 
was  favourably  known  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  public  as  a  writer ;  and  his 
early  productions  of  Feregrine  PutU" 
ney  and  Long  EngagemetUs  contain 
graphic  and  faithful  pictures  of 
social  and  domestic  life  in  India, 
and  stand  out  in  happy  contrast 
to  those  vulgar  tales  and  flashy 
novels  which  describe  a  sensational 
elopement  at  the  hills,  an  improbable 
boar  hunt  in  the  plains,  and  an  ad- 
ministration conducted  by  rogues  or 
idiots,  on  principles  borrowed  from 
a  corrupt  French  prefecture  or  a 
Russian  police  office.  Mr.  Kaye*8 
practical  experience  at  the  old  head- 
quarters of  the  Bengal  Artillery  near 
Calcutta,  in  Southern  India,  and  in 
Arracan,  is  a  guarantee  for  his  ac- 
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cnracj  in  military  and  political  de- 
tails.   He  has  even  more  than  that 
knowledge  of  erolntion  which  Scott 
acquired    from    service    with    the 
Edinburgh  volunteers  in  1798,  and 
Gibbon  from  a  commission  in  the 
Hampshire  militia.    His  present  00- 
capation  gives  him  an  insight  into 
ererjthing  of  importance  with  re- 
gard to    oar    frontier  policy,  onr 
treatment    of    Indian    feudatories, 
and    the     principles    which    now 
actuate  the  Viceroy  as  the  unques- 
tioned representative  of  the  Queen 
of  England   and   the  Mogul   Em- 
peror.   He  has  lived  in   constant 
communication  with  statesmen  and 
administrators  of  eveiy  rank.  Large 
masses  of  familiar  and  private  cor- 
respondence have  heen  freely  placed 
at  his  disposal.    He  has  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  vast  stores  of  informa- 
tion which  the  official  pen  of  vice- 
roys and  secretaries  has  sent  home  to 
be  stored  up  at  Westminster.    And, 
consequently,  when  we  regard  his 
past  associations  and  his  present  em- 
plojment,  bis  experience  in  litera- 
tare,  his  opportunities  for  collecting 
accurate  information,  and  his  politi- 
cal training,  it  may  safely  be  con- 
ceded that  no  writer  has  commenced 
snch  a  task  with  greater  advan- 
tages, or  is  more  likely  to  produce 
an  historical  nanrative  which  shall 
be  accurate  without  being  weari- 
some,  and  full  but  not  overflowing ; 
which    shall    illustrate    the    most 
striking  differences  in  the  British 
and  the  Asiatic  character,  and  which 
shall  rise  to  the  just  level  of  the  great 
arguments  and  the  exciting  topics 
with  which  the  historian  of  1857 
must  necessarily  deal. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work 
was  published  five  years  before  the 
second.  As  so  often  happens  in 
these  literary  ventures,  the  author 
has  somewhat  miscalculated  the 
extent  of  his  materials  and  the 
proportions  of  his  work.  In  the 
volume  published  in  186$  he  had 
given  us  his  own  view  of  the  causes 
and  origin  of  discontent  amongst 


the  Sepoys.     This  led  him  to  ex- 
amine narrowly  the   very  founda- 
tions on  which  our  Indian  Empire 
rested,  the  motives  which  had  ac- 
tuated successive  rulers  in  under- 
taking wars,  in  annexing  provinces, 
and   in    civilising  the   population, 
and  the  general  effect  on  the  minds 
of  princes  and  peoples  of  the  mea- 
sures which    had   tended  to  feed 
national  vanity  or  to  build  up  in- 
dividual reputation.     And  though 
some  critics  and  administrators  did 
not  wholly  concur  in  the  strictures 
of  the  author  with  regard  to  par- 
ticular statesmen,  or  were  not  pre- 
pared to  endorse  all  the  inferences 
which  he  drew  from  facts  stated 
with  fairness  and  not  disputed  in 
essentials,  yet   all   men  agreed  in 
reading  and  praising  the  work  as 
one  in  which  a  mass  of  information 
was  collected  and  set  out  with  un- 
deniable ability,  and  which  was  a 
valuable  record  of  the  efforts  of  a 
dominant  Power  to  do  justice  to  the 
most  solenm  trust  ever  delegated  to 
any  nation  distinguished  both  in 
commerce  and  in  war. 

Mr.  Kaye,  at  the  close  of  his  first 
volume,  left  his  readers  on  the  tip- 
toe of  expectation  at  the  outbreak 
of  Meerut.     It  was  then  understood 
in  literary  and  Anglo-Indian  circles, 
though  perhaps  without  any  solid 
grounds  for  the  belief,  that  the  task 
of  the    author    would  be   accom- 
plished in    three    volumes.       The 
second  was  to  contain  the  whole 
history  of  the    outbreak,   battles, 
sieges,  and  retributive   operations. 
The  third  and  last  was  to  be  taken 
up  with  an  account  of  the  changes 
in  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  re- 
medial   measures  by  which  Lord 
Canning  endeavoured  to  substitute 
order  for  chaos,  and  generous  trust 
and  loyal  submission  in  the  place  of 
frenzied  alarm  or  inveterate  dislike. 
It  seems,  hpwever,  tolerably  clear 
that  the  original  limits  of  the  work 
on  the  above  programme  must  be 
exceeded.     That    a  good  deal  of 
ground  is  got  over  in  the  present 
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Yolome,  and  that  it  13  fall  of  life 
wd  interest,  we  readily  admit ;  but 
a4Bierie8  of  rast  and  connected  opera- 
tions remains  to  be  described.  Delhi 
is  not  taken;  Lncknow  is  not  re- 
liayed ;  Jjord  Clyde  is  never  men- 
tioned ;  Sir  Hugh  Rose  has  not  ap- 
Mared  in  Central  India^  or  even  at 
Bombay.  The  author,  not  unna^ 
tarally,  is  perplexed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  similar  and  thrilling  events 
tiQCurring  in  the  course  of  a  week 
in  half  a  doaen  quarters  of  the 
tmpire.  Tacitus,  ia  his  Ann<iUy  be- 
OSAse  bo  adhered  to  his  plan  of 
OPmpressing  into  each  year  all  the 
irents  which  belonged  to  it,  had, 
ira  kuoWt  to  rush  from  the  Rhine  to 
Slgypt,  Md  fcom  a  conflagifttiQn  m 
ihe  Ci^  to  an  embassj^  from  the 
Parihiafi  king.  Mr.  ^ye,  in  the 
aane  ww«  ws  to  explain  to  his 
Dfiadsrs  how,  daring  those  well- 
lemembered  months  of  May  and 
fane  1857,  in  diffofont  parts  of 
tbm  empire,  treasuries  were  '  looted,' 
priaon  haiss  bnxst  €^00,  gnay-haired 
HQlamiM  were  shot  down  while  ha- 
ranguing their  fietted  Sep6ya,And 
lOflihenB  And  childnen  were  exposed 
to  insult  and  pitiless  attack.  There 
was  a  horrible  likeneas  in  many  of 
those  firantio  outbursts  of  Aeaatio 
darilry.  But  Mr.  Kayehas  managed 
bis  aWadast  matwials  with  much 
diMerimination  and  motbod,  and 
bas^  practically,  divided  his  second 
volume  into  three  main  parts.  One 
aerifls  of  chapters  describes  the  out- 
break at  Maemi  and  ihe  seiaure  of 
Delhi.  Another  series  is  taken  up 
with  the  awful  maasaisios  of  Cawn- 
pore  and  the  letribntive  aiarch 
of  Neill  and  Havelock  from  Cal- 
eutta.  The  third  division  treats  of 
the  aisge  of  Ddhi,  aud«  as  a  con- 
■equenoe,  of  the  strenuous  efforts 
vmch  were  made  by  Lord  IaW' 
Winee,  than  Chief  Commissioner, 
not  onfj  to  preserve  order  in  the 
Pnnjaubi  but  to  make  that  province 
the  base  of  operatione  against  the 
«ebel  cil^.  This  arrangement 
tfkrikse  ns  not  only  as  judicioas, 


but  as  the  best  that  could  be  made. 
But  the  upshot  is  that  we  bold 
Mr.  Kaye  to  be  committed  to  fonr 
Yohimfis ;  nothing  less  can  do  jns- 
tioe  to. the  gallantry  of  his  conntrj- 
men  and  to  the  firmness  and  policgr 
of  Lord  Canning. 

A  review  of  the  main  featoree 
and  <£  eome  of  the  principal  topies 
of  this  Tolume  is  due  to  Mr.  Ei^c^ 
as  &r  as  space  will  permit.  Mr. 
Kaye  explains  with  per^cuona 
breviiy  the  circunastanoes  under 
which  the  old  East  Lidia  Oon^anjr 
had  allowed  Delhi  to  remain  tlae 
residence  of  ihe  snocessom  and  da- 
seendants  of  Tamerlane.  In  ifae 
eommencement  of  this  centory  tke 
ambition  of  the  French  was  shat- 
tered and  the  Mahratta  ConfedgnMy 
broken  up  by  Wellesley  in  the  caYm^ 
net  and  by  Lake  in  the  field.  Bnt 
with  a  Inspect  for  fallen  Toyalty 
wltieh  was  ckeely  allied  to  weak- 
ness, we  permitted  three  genera-^ 
tions  of  puppet  kings  to  retain 
semethmg  of  the  extenud  poaip 
and  pageantry  which  appertain  to 
kiogcrafb.  The  allowanee  for  tiie 
royal  fiunily  was  left  at  more  timn 
ioo,oooZ.  a  year.  Certain  diatricte 
WiMe  exempted  irom  the  operation 
of  Ae  ordinary  laws  and  eourta, 
and  were  attached  to  the  royal 
pexBoa.  Residents  and  agents,  and 
even  eeeretaries  on  ihe  part  of  iJw 
Governor-General,  went  tlirongii 
the  degrading  ceremony  of  preeent- 
ing  offerings  of  fieaity  to  the  Gsavt 
MoguL  Until  a  oompaxative^.TO- 
oent  period  money  was  coined  in*liia 
name,  and  the  royal  era  was  emreui 
in  public  proceedings  and  in  legal 
tribunals.  It  is  true  that  these  ante 
of  apparent  homage  and  aubmieaion 
were  not  eonoeded  without  eome 
eppoaition  on  the  part  of  dear- 
ei|phtad  and  independent  offioiala,  or 
wtthont  desided  misgivings  in  tibe 
minda  nf  British  statesmen.  The 
palace  at  Delhi  became  a  eeeihing 
caldron  of  eormption  and  inlngue. 
Gradually,  however,  one  exemption 
or  privilege  aftor  another 
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awaj.  The  rupee  of  the  Company 
took  the  place  of  the  gold  mohur  of 
ihe  Emperor.  The  juloos  or  royal 
era  no  longer  headed  fonnal  pro- 
ceedings. The  kingly  pension  was 
not  diminished,  nor  was  the  sub- 
stantial comfort  impaired ;  but  men 
of  decided  views  and  undoubted 
prescience  hegan  openly  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  extinguishing  the 
titelar  dignity  of  these  mock 
emperors,  and  even  of  removing 
ihem  &om  a  place  which  was  replete 
with  tempting  historical  associa- 
tions, and  which  might,  at  any 
moment^  become  a  source  of  posi- 
tive menace  to  our  power.  At 
length,  a  question  which  had  sug- 
gested itself,  though  dimly,  to  such 
men  as  Ijord  Metcalfe  and  Lord 
EUenborongh,  assumed,  in  the  vigor- 
ous and  trenchant  minutes  of 
Lord  Dalhousie,  the  following  pro- 
portions and  shape.  Recognising 
inltf  the  evils,  moral  and  political, 
to  which  the  retention  of  the  king 
at  Delhi  gave  rise,  Lord  Dalhousie 
boldly  proposed  that,  on  the  death 
of  the  present  incumbent,  the  kingly 
title  ^ould  be  abolished ;  that  the 
palace  should  become  an  arsenal 
and  be  kept  as  a  British  post,  and 
&at  the  king  should  go  forth  to 
TtsaJS^  at  the  Kootub,  some  eleven 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Delhi, 
lemarkable  as  the  burial-place  of 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and 
known  for  its  imposing  minar  or 
pillar,  the  highest  and  the  most 
striking  in  the  world. 

The  receipt  of  Lord  DaJhousie's 
proposals  in  England  was  followed 
by  a  sharp  discussion  amongst  the 
Directors,  and  by  a  conflict  of  that 
bo^y  with  the  Board  of  Control. 
This  contest  was  ended  by  instruc- 
tions to  the  Governor-General,  issued 
from  the  Board,  but  through  the 
Courts  empowering  him  to  act  on 
his  own  views.  But  Mr.  Slaye  tells 
us  that  when  Lord  Dalhousie  '  learnt 
in  what  a  hotbed  of  contention 
the  despatch  was  being  reared,  he 
wisely  hesitated  to  act  on  its  con- 


tents,' and,  '  to  his  honour,'  '  de- 
ferred to  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  majority  of  the  Court,  and  1^ 
others    not    in    the    Court   whose 
opinions  were  entitled  to  equal  re- 
spect.'   IS'ow  the  facts  lucidly  given 
by  the  author  lead,  to  our  thiiiking, 
to  a  very  different  inference.    Mr. 
Kaye   has   expressed  in   no  mea- 
sured but  in  just  language  the  ini- 
quities and  the  abominations  of  the 
palace.    He    has    deliberately    re- 
corded his  conviction  that  the  so- 
called  humiliations  inflicted  on  the 
inmates  of  the  palace  were  the  in- 
evitable   consequences    of  Biitish 
supremacy ;  that  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned *  whether  a  single  man,  to 
whose  opinion  any  weight  of  au- 
thority can  fairly  be  attached,  has 
ever  doubted  the  wisdom  of  these 
excisions ' — ^to  wit,  the  abolition  of 
the  kingly  era,  of  the  royal  rupee, 
and  of   the  degrading  obeisance; 
that,  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
we  might  have  done  even  more; 
and    t£at    there    was    undoubted 
wisdom  in   that  portion  of   Lord 
Dalhousie*s  minute  which  pointed 
out  the    dangerous  position  of   a 
fort  at  Delhi,  dominating  over  the 
city,  tempting  intriguers,  and  me- 
nacing the  great    magazine.    Tet 
Mr.  Alaye  apparently  rejoices  in  the 
triumph  of  the  majority  of  the  Di- 
rectors who  had  opposed  Lord  Dal- 
housie and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  and   to   whose 
opposition  it  was  mainly  due  that 
the  wise  suggestions  of  the    Gk>- 
vemor-General  were  not  acted  on, 
and    that    in    the    end    they   feU 
through    after    farther  discussion. 
He  describes  this  party  as  *  power- 
ful in  intellect,~more  powerful  still  in 
its  unflinching  honesty  and  candour, 
and  its  inalienable  sense  of  justice.' 
That  the  conservative  party,  which 
always     musters     strongly  at    an 
Oriental  court,  at  a  board  like  that 
in  Leadenhall  Street,  or  at  a  council 
like  that  now  sitting  at  Westmin- 
ster, contains  many  honest,  upright, 
and  intellectnal  men,  who  in  ulgst 
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day  have  done  admirable  service  to 
the  State,  we  are  quite  ready  to 
admit.  But  if  we  admit  their  can- 
dour and  respect  their  motives,  we 
must  demur  to  their  sagacity  and 
statesmanship,  and  must  look  on 
them  as  quite  incapable  of  taking 
in  those  changes  in  public  policy 
and  internal  reforms  which  had 
been  rendered  not  only  expedient 
but  imperative  by  the  sheer  pro- 
gress of  events.  There  are  always 
some  excellent  men  whose  thoughts 
will  not  widen  with  the  process  of 
the  suns.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Lord  Canning,  with  but  a  few 
months'  experience  of  India,  not 
only  came  to  some  conclusions 
identical  with  those  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  but  saw,  with  even  greater 
distinctness,  the  social,  military,  and 
political  dangers  arising  out  of  our 
injudicious  retention  of  a  rallying- 
point  for  intrigue.  But  the  events 
of  1857  ^^^  ^  commentary  on  the 
whole  contest  far  more  significant 
and  decisive  than  any  argument  or 
weight  of  authority  which  we  could 
adduce.  Early  in  1 8  5  7  Delhi  was  the 
very  centre  of  disafiection  and  trea- 
chery; and  how  the  mutineers  at 
Meerut  and  elsewhere  fled  to  the 
capital,  used  the  king's  name  and 
standard,  and  made  the  palace  a 
reeking  shambles,  is  known  to  every- 
one, and  is  the  subject  of  some  of 
Mr.  Kaye's  most  brilliant  chapters. 
The  deduction,  then,  which  ought  to 
follow  from  the  obstructiveness  of 
some  of  the  old  Court  of  Directors 
is,  not  that  we  should  deliver  funeral 
harangues  about  their  candour  and 
their  justice,  but  that  we  should 
boldly  denounce  timidity  and  de- 
precate twaddle  wherever  we  find 
them,  especially  when  these  quali- 
ties have  thwarted  a  sound  and  just 
policy,  and  have  intensified  the  ca- 
lamities of  rebelhon  and  war. 

Mr.  Kaye,  in  his  preface,  tells  us 
the  principles  by  which  he  has  been 
actuated  in  describing  events  so  re- 
cent, some  of  the  actors  in  which 
are   still   living.     As  we  interpret 


his  remarks,  he  speaks  freely  of 
all,  but  with  marked  forbearance  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  dead  and 
can  no  longer  defend  themselves. 
Yet  in  no  place  has  he  been  neglect- 
ful of  the  first  duty  of  an  historian, 
ne  quid  falsi  .  .  .  ne  quid  veri  non 
audeat.  It  is  impossible  even  now  to 
read  his  account  of  the  vacillation 
and  helplessness  of  the  officials  at 
Meerut,  or  of  the  inconceivable 
folly  which  selected  the  spot  for 
the  entrenchment  at  Cawnpore, 
without  a  feeling  of  indignation 
or  shame.  We  have  no  time  to 
go  minutely  through  the  accounts 
of  the  successive  outbreaks  by 
which  the  country  either  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  or  became 
a  mere  reflection  of  anarchy  and 
chaos  when  the  representatives  of 
our  authority  were  withdrawn. 

But  Mr.  Kaye  brings  out  veiy 
ably  and  clearly  the  important  part 
which  individual  character  played 
at  this  crisis.  Where  there  was  in- 
competence, hesitation,  or  credulity 
the  rebels  did  exactly  as  they  pleased. 
The  same  hideous  programme  was 
played  out  at  stations  very  remote 
from  each  other.  The  details 
varied ;  the  chief  features  were  iden- 
tical. Where  there  was  incapacity, 
officers  gray  in  the  service,  or  mere 
boys,  were  shot  down  by  troops 
wearing  medals  or  decorations  which 
they  had  gained  while  serving  in 
our  ranks ;  the  houses  were  burnt 
and  plundered;  the  treasury  was 
sacked;  the  convicts  of  the  gaol 
and  the  refuse  of  the  city  or  bazaar 
fraternised ;  all  external  symbols  of 
British  rule  and  authority  were 
blown  up  or  defaced ;  and  the  men 
with  white  faces  either  lay  dead  in 
the  gutters  or  were  seeking  shelter 
in  tJbe  jungles.  Where,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  were  two  or  three  men 
who  feared  no  responsibility,  and 
who  had  heads  to  conceive  and  hands 
to  execute,  the  whole  scene  was 
changed.  Intending  mutineers  were 
disarmed,  waverers  were  brought 
over,    disaffected    Mahometans    or 
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Hindiis  were  awestruck  bj  timely 
and  wholesome  exhibitions  of  se- 
yerily ;  public  authority  was  hardly 
interrupted  for  a  day,  nor  was  au 
oance  of  silver  taken  from  the  pub- 
lic till.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
had  to  deplore  the  catastrophes  of 
Meerut,  Jullundur,  Loodiana,  and 
above  all  of  Cawnpore,  there  was 
something  to  command  admiration 
and  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
splendid  tenacity  and  the  rapidity 
of  execution  which  were  displayed 
bj  soldiers  and  civilians  at  Lahore, 
Peshawur,  and  Benares.  Nowhere 
have  Engliahmen  performed  deeds 
so  calculated  to  vindicate  the 
national  claim  to  ascendency  and 
empire,  or  to  impress  the  natives 
with  a  liumiliating  but  very  for- 
tnnate  sense  of  their  inability  to 
act  long  in  concert  or  to  shake 
India  from  our  grasp. 

Enlightened  public  opinion  has 
never  been  divided  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  officials  in  the  province  of 
Punjaub,  who,  from  the  very  first, 
took  in  the  whole  danger-  and  de- 
vised the  remedy.  But  the  services 
rendered  to  the  State  by  Lord  Law- 
rence, who  at  that  time  was  Chief 
Commissioner,  and  by  a  band  of  his 
trusted  subordinates,  appear,  on 
calm  reflection  and  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  even  greater  than  they 
are  usually  accounted.  It  is  quite 
true  that  there  were  some  special 
drcnmstances  in  the  administration 
of  the  pjnovince  and  in  the  character 
of  the  people  that  favoured  our 
cause.  The  Sikh  had  an  old  grudge 
against  the  Poorbea  soldier,  or 
*  Down-Easter '  as  this  epithet 
might  be  rendered.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Punjaub,  for  eight  years 
after  its  conquest  and  annexation, 
had  been  entrusted  to  very  able 
hands,  had  been  conducted  with 
great  vigour  and  tact,  and  had  been 
signally  cherished  and  encouraged 
by  the  Supreme  Gk>vemment.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  English 
soldiery  then  serving  in  India  occu- 
pied Peshawur,  the  cantonment  of 


Mean  Meer  near  Lahore,  and  other 
important  stations.  The  influential 
chiefs  on  the  Sutlej,  who  had  been 
protected  by  the  diplomacy  of  Met- 
calfe from  the  aggressions  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh,  warmly  espoused  our 
cause  and  kept  open  the  communi- 
cation between  Umballa  and  Delhi. 
But  it  would  have  been  quite  pos- 
sible for  feeble  hands  and  hazy 
intellects  to  have  thrown  these  ad- 
vantages away.  The  intrepid  sol- 
diers and  civilians  stationed  by  the 
Indus,  the  Ravi,  and  the  Sutlej, 
pressed  them  to  their  utmost,  and 
generally  seemed  to  know  exactly 
where  audacity  terminates  and  mere 
rashness  begins.  It  was  a  happy 
moment  when  the  local  authorities 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  movable 
column,  and  when  it  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  such  a 
dashing  officer  as  Sir  Neville  Cham- 
berlain. The  effect  of  this  was 
that  a  compact  body  of  troops, 
thoroughly  equipped  and  splendidly 
led,  was  ready  to  move  at  once 
wherever  mutiny  was  threatened, 
instead  of  waiting  till  treasuries 
were  invaded  and  bungalows  were 
in  a  blaze.  In  truth,  as  Lord  Law- 
rence forcibly  pointed  out  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  General  Anson,  there 
is  no  period  of  Indian  history  when 
rapid  and  bold  action  has  not  been 
successful.  The  celebrated  maxim 
of  Danton  has,  in  India,  nerved 
many  a  hand  and  filled  many 
a  bright  page  in  history.  Clive 
crossing  the  river  at  Plassey, 
Wellesley  rushing  on  the  Mahratta 
batteries  at  Argaum,  Qillespie  gal- 
loping to  the  relief  of  Vellore,  Ktz- 
gerald  charging  round  the  lifctle  hill 
of  Seetabuldi,  Hardinge  and  Gough 
attacking  the  Sikh  lines  at  Feroze- 
shah  on  the  afternoon  of  a  brief 
winter's  day,  as  soon  as  they  were 
joined  by  the  brigade  under 
General  Littler;  these  and  many 
others  are  instances  of  that  lofty  con- 
fidence and  that  supreme  contempt 
of  difficulties  which,  when  joined 
to  some  strategic  skill,  have  proved 
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as  effective  as  onr  arms  of  precision, 
our  rigid  discipline,  and  our  serried 
ranks.     To  these  fine  chapters  most 
now  be  added  jeveral  othens,  and  no 
Englishman  can  read  mthoat  a  glow 
of  satis&ction  those  animated  pages 
in  which  Mr.   Kaje  narrates   the 
spirited  doings  of  the  council  of 
war  at  Peshawur,  and  the  great 
disarmament  of   the   Sepoy   re^ 
ments  at  the  morning  parade  near 
Lahore.     O,    si   sic  omnia!     Mr. 
Kaye  is  fully  justified  in  saying  that 
it  rested  with  the  Chief  Gommia* 
sioner  not  only  to  save  the  province, 
but  to  save  the  empire ;  not  only 
to  anticipate  anarchy  and  rebellion 
in  the  mixed  population  of  Sikhs 
and    Mahometans,    bat   to   collect 
and  send  forth  troops  beyond  his 
own  sphere  of  action,  who  should 
confront  rebellion  in  its  head  quar- 
ters and  should  recapture  the  dty. 
And  here  Mr.  Kaye  lets  the  general 
public,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
mto  the  secret  of  one  point  which 
was  hotly  debated.    In  the  eyes  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner  the  recap- 
ture of  Delhi  was  of  such  paramount 
importanoe  that  it  dwarfed  by  com- 
parison evexy    other    object.      To 
effect  this  Lord  Lawrenoe  was  pre- 
pared   to  give  up  the   Peshawar 
valley  to  the  Ameer  of  Cabal  and 
to  retire  to  the  Lidus.     Such  a  de- 
cision could  perhaps  be  only  justi- 
fied on  the    ground  that  in  this 
way  and  in  no  other  could  Delhi  be 
taken.    But  able  pens,  on  the  other 
side,  pointed  out  the  extreme  value 
of  that  outpost  or  bulwark,  and  the 
impolicy  of  any  retrograde  move- 
ment which  would  turn  friends  into 
waverers,  and  waverers  into  active 
foes.     The  arguments  for  not  yield- 
ing an  inch  of  ground  were  put  for- 
ward with  great  point  and  earnest- 
ness, and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
they  were    sound,  and   that    the 
abandonment  of  the  frontier  across 
the  Indus  would  havie  been  a  de- 
sperate measure,  to  be  resorted  to 
when  everything  else  had  failed. 
But  the  opponents  of  the  iieoession 


went  much  too  far,  on  theother  hand, 
in  thinking  that  the  siege  of  Delhi 
might  be  raised  without  irretiiev- 
able  disaster.    Fortunately,  the  pro- 
gress of  events  and  the  determined 
front  shown  solved  the  difficulty 
without    compelling    a    resort    to 
either  alternative.     Peshawur  was 
not  abandoned,  and  Delhi  was  even- 
tually retaken  by  British  and  Poa- 
jaubi  troops  without  the  addition 
of  a  sii^le  bayonet  from  Kngland  ■ 
But  Lord  lAwrenee  was  essenifeialiy 
right  in   attaching    immeaBarable 
importance  to  a  -sucoessful  siege. 
Thd  eyes  of  all  India  were  directed 
to  the  imperial  city.    The  isabek, 
strengthened  by  almost  weel^y  ad- 
ditions £rom  revolted  brigades  in 
divers  parts  of  Upper  India,  seemed 
to  taantaxid  defy  oar  forces.  Neither 
enemies  nor  adherents  had  forgotten 
that,  half  a  century  previously,  we 
had  been  compelled   to  raise  the 
siege  of  Bhurtpore.    Tbeee  was  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  men  who 
took  not  a  local  but  an  imperial 
view  of  the  situation,  that  to  take 
the  Mogul  capital  was  to  sirifce  a 
blow  at  the  very  heart  of  the  lebel* 
lion,  and  to  satisfy  friends,  egiemiea, 
and  those  who  faced  both  wajv*  that 
the  final  extinction  of  the  revolt 
was  a  mere  question  of  exertion  and 
time. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  however, 
that  decisive  blow  is  not  strook. 
The  situation  of  the  British  army 
before  D^hi  was  in  every  eesiae 
peculiar^  and  the  story  of  June. 
July,  and  Aagust  1857,  as  told  by 
Mr.  Kaye,  is  one  of  galiant  etrw- 
gles  but  deferred  hopes.  Wiiiun 
bss  than  a  month  from  iihe  oaA-> 
break  at  Mserot,  in  spite  of  heat 
and  ihe  incon^tence  of  the 
missariat^  a  eompact  force  had 
tainly  taken  up  a  strong  poeitiaa 
before  the  walls.  A  brigade  neder 
General  Wilson  set  out  from  Meeni^ 
twice  routed  the  mutineers  by  the 
Hindon  river,  and  effected  a  jme- 
tlon  with  the  columns  of  Qmeml 
Bamanlf  when  the  oombined  foraee 
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were  again  ccKnpleielj'Biiceessfal  in 
a  ihird  action,  which  waa  known  fuB 
that  o£  BcuUae^a-Serai.    That  the 
miitineeray    though    oatntimbering 
onr  forces,  should  not  withstand 
tiie  wellodiFeeted  fire  of  ifae  Bengal 
ArtiUfiiyaaid  the  rodi  oi  the  Britiidi 
iaftotty,  and  that  thej  ahanld  take 
lefiige  within  the  led  walls  of  the 
ojpi^    was  jvat    what  everTone 
eipeotad.     But  when  we  -had  once 
Mcs^iied  the  ridges  and  the  old 
omtcmments,  the  aspaBt  of  .a£&dn 
WW  entirely  chaiuped.    The  imiti- 
aaere   had    powemd    gnna,    inex- 
haoMible  atom  of  amnmnitK}n,  the 
tnditums  of  historj  to  encourage 
them,  and  bnlwarka  xmder  whtdi 
to  fight.   The  ooaaeqneaee  waa  that 
Ifaeateay  of  Sefaaatopol  waaxepeatedL 
The   beaioging  anny   found    ilsdf 
•hnoatheBic^fad.  ItiaBtiUaqaeatian 
aBUXBgat  aailiiary  men  whetibar  onr 
Ettle  anny  could  not  on  aniTal 
kave  takan  Delhi  by  a  eoap-cb-mam. 
And  it  is  qmiie  aesiain  ihait  tiu 
piadaaahiliisrof  this  atepwM  nsged 
on  the  General  in  oommand  by  a 
knot  of  gallant  young  offioera;  and 
thi^   oa  naore  than  one  oecaaion 
aeiiTeprepaisaAiona  wave  made  for  an 
aaoMdk    Bnt  irommiaapprehenaion 
of  Olders  on  the  p«rt  of  one  officer, 
fcom  iadaciaion  and  doabt,  or  aome 
other  gnavB  oanaea,  the  lunaxdwaa 
aot  mn ;  aaid  for  three  months  the 
operalienai»  whioh  are  detailed  with 
g;nat  £>n»y  aceaaacy,  and  anima- 
tion, took  aoniewhat  tha  following 
ihape.    The  mntsnaera  firaan  their 
katUemanta  amt  jihot  and  ahdl,  ai 
long  ranges,  into  ihe  'very  middle 
«f  onr  oamp.   Oar  actfllery,  thongh 
served  apleodidhf^  ewaa  wholly  iin«* 
able  to  aaiapce  thia  five,  or  even  to 
nplf  to  it  with  ei&ot.    Oar  force 
was  nnmerically  amall;  it  was  sub- 
ject to  loss  by  disease,  while  aome 
portian  was  sot  to  he  tmated.  The 
sabeki,  aa  we  have  remarked,  were 
taceiring  finaqnent  additione  from 
nguaaaia  and  OFon  brigadea  whi£& 
liad  aevoHed  a^  large  stations,  and 
which,  after  -.the  .nanal  atcaaUaea, 


had  marched  straight  to  the  capital. 
As  these  new  allies  flocked  to  the 
eity  they  were  sent  oat  to  h»re 
their  'baptism  of  fire,'  with  the 
donble  purpose  of  proving  their 
fidelity  and  prowess,  and  of  afford- 
ing ns  no  respite.  It  mattered  not 
that  they  were  invanably  routed 
and  had  to  get  back  to  their 
cover.  Oar  men,  meanwhile,  had 
no  peace.  They  were  disturbed  a.t 
the  bath  and  at  the  midday  meal, 
when  the  sun  was  at  its  fiereeat ;  at- 
tempts were  made  to  attack  onr 
rear  and  to  interrupt  onr  convoys ; 
our  piidcets  were  shot  at  firom  gar- 
dens and  incJosures;  miatakea  oo- 
onrred  from  the  aimilarity  of  dnaaa, 
bugles,  and  aecontrementa ;  and  it 
became  evident  that  until  reinfoxaed 
we  could  not  hope  to  see  the  inaide 
of  Delhi,  even  if  we  oould  calcu- 
late on  maintaining  ovx  positifln  in 
the  teeth  cf  serione  losses,  and 
against  the  attada  of  an  embol- 
dened enemy.  To  those  who  wbzb 
then  in  India,  and  who  look  bade  on 
the  history  of  the  mutiny,  there  was 
no  darker  period  of  depreaaion  and 
danger  than  the  firat  three  weeka  of 
August.  Delhi  had  notfallen ;  Gawxu 
pore  had  indeed  been  recaptured; 
but  Luckaow  waa  not  rehevad. 
Beinforoements  were  only  juat  air- 
riving  from  England,  and  weie  on 
the  seaboard.  We  were  making  no 
progreas ;  and,  at  such  a  criaia,  and 
wi£  an  Asiatic  people,  not  to  ad- 
vance waa  in  reality  to  go  badL 
But  by  the  end  of  August  our 
prospects  bri^Ktened.  Ksdiohnn 
with  his  moyable  column  had 
arrired  in  camp,  and  had  fought  a 
splendid  battle  in  the  rear  A  our 
forcea.  Oneoftiiemostakilfulofonr 
engineera  had  taken  the  exact  mea- 
aure  of  hia  antagonista;  the  aiege 
tram,  pvoteeted  by  the  loyal  fiikh 
feudflktorieB  on  the  Sutlej,  waa  at 
hand;  and  the  ezertiona  of  Lord 
Lawrence  had  collected  a  fi>roe 
which,  howerer  amall  when  com- 
pared vfith  that  of  the  rebele,  proYod 
itsdf  adequate  to  the  task  of 
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saulting  batteries,  though  manned 
by  skilled  and  desperate  artillery- 
men ;  and,  what  was  of  even  greater 
importance,  of  clearing  oat  and 
holding  the  city  whenever  the 
walls  might  be  gained.  It  will  be 
for  Mr.  Kaye,  in  his  next  volmne, 
to  tell  us  how  the  victory  was  won, 
to  be  dimmed  by  the  loss  of  sach 
a  general  as  Nicholson.  But  the 
great  episode  of  the  small  force  that 
resolutely  kept  the  Flagstaff  Tower 
and  the  Observatory  with  unfailing 
courage  and  unimpaired  cheerful- 
ness, with  all  its  incidents  of  per- 
sonal prowess  and  chivalrous  daring, 
may  be  read  by  all  with  pride  and 
admiration,  especially  at  a  time 
when  a  display  of  the  same  qua- 
lities may,  at  any  moment,  be  re- 
quired from  many  who  are  now 
calmly  sitting  by  their  firesides  or 
lounging  in  the  streets. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  total  disruption  of  intercourse, 
and  of  the  scope  which  such  a 
Hydra  as  the  mutiny  afforded  to 
individual  energy  and  talent,  that 
the  figure  of  Lord  Canning  is  less 
prominent  in  this  volume  than  those 
who  honour  his  memory  would  de- 
sire. The  statesman  from  England 
was  in  the  Grangetic  Delta :  and  it 
became  impossible  for  him  to  retain 
the  supreme  control  or  even  the 
partial  direction  of  events  which 
succeeded  each  other  in  dissolving 
views  of  bloodshed  and  fire.  When 
telegraph  wires  were  cut,  early 
posts  had  ceased,  and  intelligence 
could  only  be  transmitted  by  stray 
messengers,  officers  had  constantly 
to  act  on  their  own  judgment,  and 
to  hope  for  confirmation  or  subse- 
quent indemnity.  It  may,  however, 
be  fairly  questioned  whether  all 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Calcutta  were  judicious 
and  suited  to  the  crisis.  It  was  un- 
questionably a  mistake  to  receive 
with  marked  coldness  or  indiffer- 
ence the  spirited  and  timely  offer 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  for 
the  enrolment  of  a  corps  of  volun- 


teers.    It  was  also  a  mistake  to 
treat  the  press  conducted  by  Eng- 
lishmen just  as  we  treated  the  mis- 
chievous   productions     emanating 
from  disloyal  and  seditious  natives. 
But  of  the  dignity,  fortitude,  and 
calmness  shown  by  Lord  Canning 
there  should  be  but  one  opinion. 
After  a  brief  tenure  of  office,  and 
without  having  paid  a  single  visit 
to  any  part  of  Upper  India,  he  was 
suddenly  called  on  to  &ce  one  of 
the  most  terrible  ordeals  that  had 
ever  tested  human  foresight  and 
skill.     And  we  see  him,  in  these 
pages,  straining  every  nerve  to  re- 
inforce Benares  and  the  Doab  of 
Hrndustan,  to  procure  troops  from 
Ceylon,    China,    and   England,    to 
narrow  the  circle  of  the  mutiny,  and 
to  limit  the  spread  of  discontent. 
Men  keeping  important  posts,   or 
watching    densely-crowded    cities, 
were  cheered  or  rewarded  by  a  few 
lines    written  by  the  hand  of  the 
Gk>vemor-G^neral,  in  that  language 
which  he  wielded  with  such  stately 
dignity  and  grace.     By  edict  and 
by  example  he  firmly  checked  the 
effusion  of  innocent  blood  and  the 
excesses  of  retribution  ;  and  to  his 
efforts,  if  to  those  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual, it  is  owing  that  the  mutiny 
did  not  bequeath  to  his  successors 
an  undying  legacy  of  religious  anti- 
pathies and  of  national  hate.     But 
the  subsequent  volumes  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  more  fitted  to  bring 
out  the  really  noble  points  in  Lord 
Canning's  character  ;  to  show  how 
he  could  reward  devotion  and  cast 
a    veil    over  error;    and    how  he 
shaped  the  outlines  of  a  grand  and 
a  regal  policy  which  was  at  last  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  quelling  of 
the  mutiny,  and  by  the  assumption 
of  the  Grovemment  in  the  name  of 
the  Queen. 

Mr.  Kaye*s  service  in  India  has 
not  only  guaranteed  him  immunity 
from  absurd  misconceptions  of 
Anglo-Indian  life  and  phraseology, 
but  it  has  imparted  a  lively  and 
a  picturesque  character  to  lus  de- 
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scriptioiLS  of  Bcenerj  and  to  his 
estimates  of  men.  It  waa  said  of 
Lord  Macanlaj  that  his  celebrated 
eraays  on  Indian  generals  or  ad- 
ministrators derived  interest  from 
the  local  knowledge  which  such  a 
mind  naturally  acquired  and  di- 
gested in  his  four  years'  residence, 
during  which,  though  he  yisited 
the  Neilgherries,  he  never  went 
much  higher  up  the  river  Hooghly 
than  Barrackpore.  Mr.  Eiaye  is 
not  one  of  those  educated  English- 
men who  cannot  tell  whether 
Holkar  is  a  Hindu  or  a  Mahome- 
tan, or  who  won  the  battle  of  Buxar ; 
and  he  may  even  be  credited  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  subtler  distinc- 
tions existing  between  a  Eani  and  a 
Kirani,  and  between  the  Karkoons 
of  the  island  of  Bombay  and  the 
Monsoons  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Some  of  his  descriptions  of  cele- 
brated Indian  forts  and  stations  are 
accurate  and  graphic.  The  holy  city 
of  Benares  with  its  temples,  land- 
ing-stairs, and  devotees;  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  sacred  rivers  at  the 
fort  of  Allahabad ;  the  large,  dusty, 
and  straggling  station  of  Cawn- 
pore,  which,  as  a  military  post,  had, 
m  late  years,  somewhat  diminished 
in  importance;  Delhi  with  its 
mosques  of  architectural  beauty,  its 
stately  houses,  red  walls,  and  green 
retreats;  Boorkee  developed  from 
an  obscure  village  to  a  huge  work- 
shop :  these  and  other  places,  with 
their  distinguishing  characteristics, 
are  all  hit  off  with  remarkable  neat- 
ness and  skill.  Nor  is  the  work 
wanting  in  animated  portraits  of 
soldiers  and  civilians  whose  spirits 
or  calm  courage  seemed  to  rise 
with  the  crisis,  and  also,  by  their 
promptness  of  conception  and  exe- 
cution, almost  tempt  us  to  forgive  the 
blunders  of  incapacity  and  irresolu- 
tion elsewhere.  We  rorbear  to  draw 
marked  attention  to  the  names  of 
men  still  living ;  but,  with  regard 
to  the  dead,  the  sketches  of  Herbert 
Edwardes,  soldier,  politician,  and 
administrator — of  John  Nicholson, 


born  to  rule  wild  tribes  and  to  win 
battles — and  of  Havelock,  the  God- 
fearing Puritan,  who  was  the  first 
to  stem  the  tide  of  rebellion,  and  to 
prevail  against  numbers  by  pure 
stategy — appear  to  us  excellent 
specimens  of  literary  workmanship. 
Whatever  opinion  Anglo-Indians 
may  entertain  regarding  Mr.  Kay e's 
political  bias  or  personal  predUec- 
tions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
skill  which  he  manifests  as  a  painter 
in  the  grouping  of  materials,  or  in 
the  spread  of  colours  on  the  can- 
vas. The  facts  and  figures  buried  in 
solid  blue  books  have  all  been  dis- 
interred, sifted,  and  digested  ;  while 
private  correspondence,  personal 
recollections,  and  familiar  inter- 
course, have  supplied  the  anima- 
tion and  life.  In  the  background 
the  picture  is  lurid  with  the  flames 
or  dark  ^vith  the  smoke  of  rebel- 
lion and  anarchy :  in  the  front, 
stand  out  prominently  those  exiles 
of  undaunted  hearts,  ready  hands, 
and  magical  influence,  who,  under 
Grod*s  providence,  preserved  firom 
dissolution  our  vast  and  magnifi- 
cent dependency,  and  elevated  the 
character  of  our  nation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

As  critics  it  is  our  duty  to  note  a 
few  literary  blemishes  which  some- 
what detract  from  the  merits  of  the 
work.  There  is  always  a  diflRculty 
in  dealing  with  contemporary  events 
and  in  making  the  petty  and  fami- 
liar incidents  of  daily  life  harmonise 
with  the  full  and  commanding  style 
of  an  historical  narrative.  Not  that 
we  in  the  least  object  to  the  intro- 
duction of  topics  or  of  anecdotes 
which  impart  vitality  to  the  account, 
or  that  we  are  at  all  oppressed  with 
any  consequential  notions  of  *the 
dignity  of  history.*  But  we  should 
have  wished  some  things  to  have 
been  called  by  their  own  simple 
names.  Havelock *s  men  do  not 
drink  *beer'  before  they  rush  on  the 
enemy,  but  they  are  '  primed  with 
good  libations  of  malt  liquor ' !  Yet 
when  General  Neill  had  to  recruit 
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his  exhaofited  physical  energies,  we 
are  very  properly  told  that  he  had 
to  drink  champagne  and  water,  and 
not  that  he  sustained  himself  hj 
resort  to  what  Mr.  Tennyson  calls 
'  the  foaming  grape  of  Eastern 
France.'  Then  again  we  have  in 
the  siege  of  Cawnpore  an  example 
of  translation  from  ordinary  lan- 
gnage  into  the  *  grand  style '  which 
j£r.  Matthew  Arnold  would  scarcely 
approve.  The  gpins  of  the  nnfor- 
tonate  g^arrison  suffered  damage 
from  the  enemy's  fire;  and  from 
this  and  other  canses  the  canisters 
could  not  he  driven  home.  The 
difficulty  was  overcome,  we  are 
informed,  hy  the  '  gentlewomen  of 
Cawnpore,  who  gave  up  perhaps 
the  most  cherished  components  of 
thesr  feminine  attire  to  improvise 
what  was  needed.'  On  turning  to 
a  foot-note  extracted  from  the  nar- 
rative of  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  the  massacre,  we  find  that^  in 
plain  language,  the  ladies  gave 
up  their  stockings,  and  that  these 
articles  were  charged  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  shot-cases  and  rammed 
down  the  guns !  An  amusement 
common  enough  at  stations  in  the 
interior  of  Indian  Presidencies  is 
elevated  into  dignity  hy  the  fol- 
lowing remarks :  *  Accompanied 
hy  his  daughters,  he  (Sir  H. 
Wheeler)  often  went  out  in  pur- 
suit of  a  jackal,  with  a  few  im- 
ported hounds  which  he  kept  for 
the  purpose ;  and  there  was  still 
enough  of  the  fire  of  the  sports- 
man in  the  ashes  of  the  veteran, 
to  suffer  him,  in  the  crisp  air  of 
the  early  morning,  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.'  A  suhaltem 
or  young  civilian  would  epitomise 
the  above  sentence  into  something 
of  the  following :  ^  The  General 
commanding  was  a  fine  old  fellow, 
who  kept  a  hohhery  pack  in  the 
cold  season.'  Now  and  then,  hut 
rarely  we  admit,  there  is  an  instance 
of  mere  literary  amplification  or  of 
the  introduction  of  epithets  because 
they  have  a  ringing  sound.     The 


troopers  of  the  jrd  Cavalry,  who 
commenced  the  outbreak,  were 
hastening  -towards  Delhi  on  tiie 
memorable  night  of  the  nth  of 
May,  with,  we  are  reminded,  the 
sound  of  carbines  and  rifies  and 
*  the  roar  of  the  guns,  with  their 
deadly  ahowera  of  girape  and  caBis- 
ter,'  ringing  in  their  ears.  From 
this  a  carnal  reader  might  haw 
imagined  that  the  mutineers  had 
got^  away  trom  Meerut  after  ex- 
periencing severe  loss.  But  the 
truth  is,  tibat  nothiag  practically 
was  done  towatds  art^tacking  the 
rebels  protecting  the  stattoB,  al- 
though  the  authorities  had  at  their 
diap^nal  artillery,  rifles,  and  car»> 
bineoTB :  and  onl^a  fbw  pages  befove 
we  had  been  informed  thateven  wiien 
our  troops  had  turned  out  equipped 
for  a  fight,  '  a  few  harmless  rouids 
of  ^[rape  were  fired  into  the  ob- 
Bcun^  of  l&e  night.'  A  more 
splendid  soldier  than  General  Nichol- 
son  scarcely  existed,  but  we  can 
hardly  credit  what  the  author  gives 
as  a  report,  namely,  that  during 
the  pursuit  of  the  mutineers  from 
the  Fort  at  Hote-Murdan,  '  the 
tramp  of  his  war-horse  was  heard 
miles  off.'  We  do  not  see  how 
the  hoofs  of  one  horse  should  make 
a  much  g^reaier  sound  than  the  clat- 
tering of  two  rough-shod  ponies, 
nor  are  we  able  to  credit  General 
Nicholson  with  a  seat  like  that  of 
the  Wild  Huntsman,  or  the  Demon- 
Lover  in  Scott's  version  of  Burger's 
Leonore^  who  went  '  tramp,  tramp, 
across  the  land;  splash,  splaah, 
across  the  sea.'  The  expression 
'rotting  royalty,'  though  forcible 
and  quite  true  when  applied  to  the 
festering  corruption  of  the  palace 
of  Delhi,  is  hardly  suited  for  a 
history,  though  it  might  be  used  in 
a  trenchant  speech  or  an  indignant 
article.  And  Avatar  is  not  happily 
applied  to  an  expected  Mahometui 
priest  or  prophet  who  was  to  restore 
the  wealth  and  splendour  of  Mus- 
sulman dynasties.  Avatar,  as  Mr. 
Kaye  knows  perfectly  well,  is  a  pure 
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SndErH  word,  mgmaHy  nsed  for 
the  periodical  appearances  of  the  in- 
ona^  Vishnu  on  tlieeartli,  of  if hioli 
nme  are  passed  and  the  tenth  is  3ret 
tveoms. 

The  above  blemishes  do  not  se- 

naaatj  detract   from  the  merit  of 

the  Work.     A  few  achial  errors  of 

&ei  or  orthographj  must  now  be 

notieed.     The  name  of  the  civilian 

f^  gsve  evidence  at  the  trial  of 

ihe  King  of  Delhi  is  Saunders,  and 

not  Sanders,  and  this  gentleman  is 

nofir  aar  able  Residmit  at  Hydera- 

huL    Ths   intrigtdng    queen  was 

Zesniit,  aozd  not  Zeemnt.     For  Mr. 

T.  0.  Wilfios  read  Mr.  J.  0.  Wilson. 

The  magistrate'  of  Delhi  at  the  time 

d  the  outbreak  was  not  Sir  Thomas, 

bstSrJ(^m  Theop^Uus  Metcal^; 

wod   ibmigk    we    do  not  ask  for 

QnoEital  pedttBtiy  in  the  speQinff  of 

SKteni  names,  we  protest  agamst 

metamorplicaes  of  Oriental  nomen- 

oktore  into  genuine  Anglo>- Saxon. 

9o  Sepoy-'aname  could  be  Bridge- 

MohuB.    What    is    measrt    is,    no 

doubt^  Brij-Mohun.    A  well-known 

BDasicHiaxy  at  Benares  is  Leupolt, 

ind    not    Leupholt.     One  of  the 

officers    shiin    at    Cawnpore    was 

Tihtfft,  and  not  Yilbart.     A  plat* 

form,  in  Hindi,  is  not  *  chaboutree,' 

bat  i^tabontara.     Mutiny,  wicked- 

nen^  or  depravity  wouM  be  f^ad, 

mi   not    fissad.    The  Holy  War, 

m  often  preached  by  Mahometon 

finatics,  is  Jihad,  and  not  Jaidad. 

Tbis  latter  phrase  is  not,  indeed, 

'  Heaven     bless    us  F    a   thing   of 

Qsnght^^  but  it  means  property,  or 

m  assignment    in    land,  and  has 

nothing  to  do    with   bati^   and 

sieges.     Tbo    deputy- commisBioner 

of  Loediana  was  Mr.  G-.,  and  not 

Mr.  H.  Ricketts,  though   we  are 

boond    to    state    that    the  wrong 

initial  is  given  in  a  formal  report 

by  another  officer.    Mr.  M.  Ricketts 

was    unfortunately    amongst    the 

offidala   murdered    at    Shahjehan- 

pore,  in  Bc^ilcund.     The  hJte  I&. 

Blake,  of  the  Civil   Service,  was 

killed  many  years  ago  in  a  tumult 


at  Jyepore,  the  beantzfhl  city  just 
visited  by  the  Viceroy,  and  not  at 
Jagpoor.  Bat  the  error  appears  to 
originate  with  Colonel  Sleeman 
in  his  Bamhlea  of  an  Inditm  OjjIgM. 
Many  people  would  imagine  that  an 
English  officer  whose  *  skull '  was 
^  clove  to  the  brain  '  by  a  despairing 
trooper  could  not  have  survfved. 
The  officer  to  whom  we  allude  k 
Colonel  James  Hills,  who  figures 
nobly  in  one  of  the  most  stirring 
episodes  of  the  camp  before  Delhi, 
aoid  who  is;  we  are  happy  to  say, 
flIiH  alive  and  wearing  t^  Victana 
Cross  for  his  gallant  conduct.  It 
is  fm  to  state,  however,  that  in  a 
fbot*note  Mn  Kaye  quotes  from 
Cokmel  Hills'  own  account  of  the 
oocmrrence;  And  as  Colonei  H.  is 
not  an  Iri^iman  he  could  not  have 
written  about  his  own  death.  But 
the  phrase  ^  clove  to  the  brain  *  ap- 
plied to  anr  officer  still  living  strikes 
us  as  somewhat  sensational.  We 
tmst  that  Mr.  Kaye  may  have  an 
early  opportunity  of  rectifying  the 
above  slight  errors  or  misprints  in 
his  second  edition. 

There  are  some  other  statements 
and  remarks  in  regard  to  which 
critics  famiKar  with  Indian  topics 
may  have  ground  of  objection.  At 
page  123  Mr.  Kaye  admits  that 
there  are  many  things  which  in  the 
month  of  May  185^7  'might  have 
been  done  better  if  the  futare  had 
been  clearly  revealed  to  those  who 
had  the  conduct  of  affairs.'  And 
he  then  proceeds  to  say  that  we 
'  must  judge  men  according  to  the 
light  of  the  day  which  shone  upon 
them,  not'  the  light  of  the  morrow 
which  had  not  yet  broken  when 
they  were  called  on  to  act.'  This 
strikes  us  as  a  rather  perilous  doc- 
trine to  be  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  tl^  hands  of  ministers 
or  statesmen  at  a  national  crisis. 
Statesmen  are  selected,  elevated  to 
particular  posts,  paid  by  the  Trea- 
sury, and  trusted  by  the  people, 
precisely  on  the  supposition  that 
they  are  wiser  and  more  prescient 
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than  other  people.     We  credit  them 
not   only  with    lofty  purpose   and 
good  faith,  but  with  insight  into 
motives,  with  calculation  of  conse- 
quences, and  with  some  prevision  of 
events.     We  applaud  their  political 
sagacity  when  they  come  up  to  this 
standard,  and  we  cease  to  believe 
in  them  when  they  signally  fail. 
Even    a    caput    Iv/pinum    msj    be 
wise  after  the  event,  and  we  all 
know  what  is  proverbially  said  to 
be  the  master  or  teacher  of  fools. 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  when  General 
Hewitt  had  mismanaged  matters  at 
Meerut,  was  General  Lloyd  allowed 
to  retain  the  command  at  Dinapore  P 
And  why,  if  disarmament  had  been 
successfully  carried    out    at  more 
than   one    station  by  the  Punjaub 
authorities,  was  the  same  measure 
not  resorted  to  by  those  of    Cal- 
cutta in  regard  to  native  regiments 
in  Behar,   while  we  had  English 
bayonets  near  Patna  ?     We  admit 
that  had  this  been  done,  as  it  easily 
might  have  been,  history  would  not 
have  had  to  record  the  splendid 
defence  of  Arrak  by  its  garrison 
of  civilians  and  Sikns.     But  Lord 
Lawrence  and  his  subordinates  did 
not  wait  for   *  to-morrow's  light.' 
They  acted  boldly  on    the  occur- 
rences of  to-day,  and  their  success 
in  crushing  rebeUion  or  in  antici- 
pating it  suggests  the  enquiry  why 
policy    should    change    with    the 
latitude,   or  why   what  was   done 
on   the  banks  of  the  Bavi  or  the 
Jhelum    should   have    been    unat- 
tempted     on     the    banks    of    the 
(Ganges.     The   country  would  not 
record  its  belief  in  the  firmness  and 
diplomacy  of  Lord  Granville  at  the 
present  moment,  if  it  thought  that 
he  was  waiting  for  some  revelation 
of  the  future,  independent  of  that 
which  can  be  gathered  from  his 
own  insight  into  character  and  his 
])owerof  drawing  correct  inferences 
from  the  position  of  Cabinets  and 
the  course  of  events. 

We  are  unable  to  accept,  in  the 
literal  or  the  broad  sense  which  the 


words  imply,  tiie  author's  statement 
that  in  parts  of  the  Empire  other 
than  the  Punjaub  there  'might  be 
seen  something  almost  amonntine 
to   fusion  between  the   Hinduised 
Mahometan,   and  the  Mahometan- 
ised  Hindu.'     The  Hindu  may. ape 
the  dress  and  imitate  the  manners 
of  Englishmen,  but  between  Hindu 
and  Mahometan   there    is,    in    all 
parts  of  India,  still  as  wide  a  gulf 
as  ever.    Not  a  year  passes  in  which 
the  peace  of  a  grea,i  city  or  a  popu- 
lous mart  is  not  endangered  by  some 
riot  about  a  mosque  near  which  a 
pig  has  been  slaughtered,  or  a  temple 
into  which  beef  has  been  thrown  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  staff  of  the 
policeman  and  the  presence  of  the 
English  magistrate,  there  would  be 
broken  bones  and  bloody  heads  on 
both  sides.   That  Mahometan  chiefs 
or  landholders  may  have  Hindus  for 
their  agents  and  managers,  and  vice 
versd ;  that  men  of  difierent  creeds 
may,  under  our  levelling  rule,  meet 
on  the  same  council  and  sit  <in  the 
same  committee ;  and  that,  like  Shy- 
lock,  the  one  may  buy,  sell,  talk, 
and  walk  with  the  other,  is  all  very 
true.   But  the  Hindu  makes  no  pro- 
selytes from  other  sects,  and  the 
Mussulman  still  preaches  the  spread 
of  his  own  creed  by  sword  and  fire. 
The  angularities  which  Mr.  Kaye 
alludes  to  are  still,  we  think,  sharp 
and  protruding ;  and  union  by  the 
social  board  or  the  altar  is  just  as 
far  off  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  AJcbar 
or  Shah  Jehan. 

We  might  also  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  the  number  of 
mosques  —  not  temples  —  in  the 
Hindu  city  of  Benares  is  as  many  as 
272,  had  not  Mr.  Kaye  quoted  Mr. 
Sherring  as  his  authority ;  and  we 
have  looked  over  the  excellent  map 
of  the  Cawnpore  Station  at  page 
277  without  finding  the  Subahdar's 
Tank,  so  oflen  mentioned  in  contem- 
porary accounts,  indicated  by  name, 
although  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  locality  can  make  out 
its  position.     Hurdeo,  we  beg  to 
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observe,  is  not  the  Oriental  equiva- 
lent for  fisherman.  The  Temple  of 
Hurdeo  is  the  Temple  of  Siva,  the 
destroyer  in  the  Hinda  Triad,  from 
Hara^  an  epithet  of  that  deity. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Kaye  himself 
ifi  perfectly  well  aware  of  this,  but 
the  collocation  of  words  used  by 
him  might  lead  the  nnwary  to  think 
that  fisherman  is  the  translation  of 
Hurdeo.  We  suspect  that,  as  so 
often  happens  all  over  India,  a 
temple  to  Hur,  Hara,  or  Siva,  had 
been  erected  at  the  expense  of  a 
fisherman,  or  of  a  number  of  persons 
of  that  caste,  in  a  fit  of  piety,  or  on 
some  lucky  windfall. 

But,  with  these  criticisms,  we  are 
ready  to  g^ve  all  praise  to  Mr.  Kaye 
for  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes,  for 
the  honesty  of  his  endeavours,  for 
bis  dispassionate  estimate  of  cha- 
racters and  measures,  for  his  general 
fidelity  and  liyeliness,  and  for  his 
high  moral  tone.  By  no  writer  have 
the  heroism,  the  endurance,  the 
energetic  lives,  and  the  noble  deaths 
of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen, 
been  so  worthily  commemorated. 
Nowhere  is  there  a  trace  of  exulta- 
tion such  as  might  escape  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  was  telling  the  story 
of  unsuspecting  confidence  requited 
by  foul  treachery,  and  who  might 
rejoice  in  any  retribution  which 
overtook  a  host  of  incarnate  fiends. 
Stories  of  mutilation  (which,  in- 
deed, disappeared  before  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  late  excellent  Lady 
Canning,  who  herself  saw  every  lady 
that  passed  throngh  Calcutta  from 
the  Upper  Provinces)  are  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Kaye  only  to  be  discredited ; 
and  the  same  fate  in  Mr.  Kayo's 
hands  attends  the  report  of  writings 
to  have  been  discovered  on  the 


walls  of  the  slaughter-house  at 
Cawnpore.  They  were  bungling 
forgeries  made  by  excited  soldiers. 
The  extraordinary  inconsistency  of 
the  mutineers,  and  instances  of  their 
romantic  attachment  and  even  chi- 
valrous courtesy,  are  well  brought 
out  in  contrast  to  their  deeds  of  fero- 
city and  violence.  Due  praise  is 
given  to  the  princes  who  adhered  to 
our  cause,  rrom  the  Sikh  chiefs 
down  to  the  Afghan  pensioner  Jan 
Fishan  Khan,  whose  name,  it  may 
readily  be  conceived,  was  speedily 
metamorphosed  in  the  English  ranks 
into  John  Fisher.  And  m  his  ear- 
nestness not  to  palliate  retribution 
exacted  by  young  men  of  hot  blood 
and  ardent  imagination,  Mr.  Kaye 
even  condescends  to  quote  such  a 
work  as  the  Tra/veU  of  a  Hifidu,  by 
Bholanath  Chundra,  a  writer  who 
never  went  near  the  scene  of  the 
mutiny  when  it  was  raging,  who 
is  singularly  inaccurate  in  his  ac- 
count even  of  places  which  he  has 
visited,  and  who  writes  just  as  a 
Bengali  might  be  expected  to  write. 
We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Elaye  with 
a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  the  evente 
of  the  great  mutiny  have  found  an 
historian  who  writes  in  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  fine  corps  to  which 
he  belong^,  of  the  noble  services 
whose  ability  in  civil  or  political 
administration  he  is  daily  criticising 
and  reviewing,  of  that  literature  to 
which  he  devotes  such  hours  as  can 
be  spared  from  the  pressure  of  offi- 
cial duties ;  and  we  may  safely  anti- 
cipate that  no  rash  annalist  will  rush 
in  upon  the  ground  which  he  has 
trodden  with  so  firm  and  dignified 
a  step,  and  that  the  histoiy  of  the 
great  mutiny  will  not  be  rewritten. 

S. 
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THS  OBJlNGE  SOdETT. 


NOTWITHST JlUDESTG  the  rapid 
9aid  triompbant  process  of 
Isgislatiou.  for  Ireland  durmg  the 
pttob  two  jearBy  we  strongly  fiojapect 
tluKt  the  power  is  hardly  jet  in  ez- 
iateioe  which  will  dsaw  the  con- 
fiietuig  elenHnta  of  Irish  life  into 
haoBonj,  or  soothe  into  repose  its 
endless  sgitaUonsL  It  takes  a  lone 
poriod  to  school  a  people  so  divided 
Of  fbrtoiie  as  weU  as  tradition  into 
a  sense  of  civil  responsibility..  For 
we  find,  on  the  side  o£  the  Catholic 

Kolation,  thaii  the  spirit  which  the 
laL  Laws  fiist  ezasperaied  has 
•oontinafid    to    act^    though    with 
^lyffiP^aliAi?  power,  long  after  the 
origiiial  stimnhis  has  been  wiUi- 
drawn;  while,  in  the  case  of  the 
OiaBgeman^    once     described     by 
Sydney  Smith  as  the  ferce  nadurd 
of  the  coonizy,  they  are  as  strongly 
wadded  mb  ever  to  their  old  creed 
of  Protestanii  ascendency,  but  so 
doBi^y  exaggerated  at  the  course  of 
recent  legishntion,  thai;,  in  spite  of 
all  their  boasted  loyalty,  they  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  coqaet  even 
with  anarchists   who  would  over- 
turn the  very  foundations  of  society. 
We  all  know  how  the  progress  of 
statesmanship  and  the  tide  of  cir- 
cnmstances  have  carried  all  parties 
aUke  from  the  positions  they  once 
occupied ;  even  the  old  Tory  party, 
CBiee  the  object  of  Orange  worship, 
having  become  as   extinct  as  the 
Jacobites,  who  are  nowhere  now  to 
be  found  except  in  tlie  pages  of  lady 
novelists.     The  Orangemen  them- 
adves  have  not  been  wholly  proof 
against  the  unbounded  energy  of 
social  change  which  is  everywhere 
so   apparent;    but  they  have   not 
become  either  more  liberal  or  more 
wise,   for  they  still   imagine  that 
they  should  be  allowed  by  the  State 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  superior 
privileges,  on  the  false  or  insolent 
plea  of  superior  loyalty,  or  on  the 
ground  of  a  purer  religious   faith 


thaa  timi  pro&ssBd  fay  their  fallow- 
subjects.  There  ii  unfortunately 
no  daas  of  people  in  these  Idngdoms 
leas  aocassible  to  reason.  Their  dull* 
ness  is  so  impassive  and  impregnable 
that  all  the  weapons  of  contnoveray 
are  quite  thrown  away  upon  them ; 
and  we  sospect  that  we  are  nndar- 
taking  a  perfectly  useless  expezi- 
ment  in  atten^ting  to  convince 
them  by  argument  of  iha  &lly  of 
their  principles  and  condnd  The 
unconquerable  pertinacity  of  opinion 
which  has  always  distinguished 
them  in  the  £u»  of  the  most  OTor- 
whelming  proofs  is  certainly  leas 
honourable  in  debate  than  in  war. 

The  Orangeman  believes  that  the 
whole  progress  of  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  yeam  is  a  mistake,  and  he 
declines  to  accept  the  reforms,  either 
political  or  ecclesiastical,  of  this 
fruitful  period.  Be  can  look  back 
over  the  seventy-five  years  of  hie 
history  without  the  sHghtest  fear 
of  being  reproached  with  the  re- 
collection of  a  single  generous  or 
liberal  deed  done  by  Orangemen; 
for  no  measure  of  toleration  or  libe- 
rality was  passed  during  that  long 
period  that  did  not  meet  with 
his  unreserved  resistance,  his  career 
having  been  one  of  consistent  bat 
ioeflTectual  efibrt  to  continue  all  the 
unjust  and  obsolete  distinctions  of 
law,  to  secure  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  class  a  monopoly  of  power 
and  profit,  and  to  restrict  and 
abridge  the  existing  liberties  of  the 
people,  to  the  utter  sacrifice  of  na- 
tional interest  and  feeling.  O'Dris- 
coll,  tlie  Irish  historian,  has  made 
the  remark,  that  most  political 
associations  profess  to  have  views 
embracing  the  general  interests  of 
the  conn  try,  and  extending  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  but  the  objects 
of  the  Orange  Society  were  purely 
and  professedly  selfish.  The  ob- 
servation is  a  just  one,  and  involves 
in    itself   a  ,  severe    condemnation 
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of  the  Orange  Bjeiem,  even  if  we 
are  to  make  no  account  of  the  iU- 
will  wliich  such  exclusive  aaso- 
cifttions  are  aare  to  engender,  the 
rasiatBDoe  fiioj  provoke^  and  the 
Qoanter  aasociKtiona  thej  izilaUiblj 
call  into  existence,  to  the  maaifea* 
injniy  of  the  country.  The  recent 
faistoiy  o£  the  institaticn  inrdvea 
some  points  worthy  of  oonaidera* 
tkm,  especially  in  connection  with 
a  liberal  deyelopment  of  Orange 
opinion  in  Ulster ;  and  it  may  not 
he  unprofitable  to  take  a  brief  his- 
torioal  survey  of  the  Society,  with 
ihe  view  of  understanding  its  pre- 
sent temper  and  tendencies. 

The  fost  Orange  Lodge  in  Ire- 
land was  formed  on  September  23, 
1795,  in  the  house  of  a  mcux  named 
Sloan,  residing  in  the  village  of 
Loughgall,  County  Armagh.  A 
fierce  battle  had  been  fought  on  the 
{Reviousnight  atthe  'Diamond '  near 
this  village,  between  the  Protestants 
of  ihe  district  and  a  large  party  of 
BcMnan  Catholics  from,  four  neigh- 
bouring counties,  who  had  come  to 
avenge  the  banishment  of  seven 
thousand  Catholics  from  a  contigu- 
ons  district  in  the  spring  of  the 
same  year.  The  Protestants  were 
victorious  in  this  conflict,  and  left 
thirty  of  their  antagonists  dead  on 
the  field.  The  organisation  of  the 
Society  proceeded  rapidly  from  the 
triumph  of  that  hour,  and  it  soon 
qnread  over  nearly  all  the  ooonties 
of  Ulster,  absorbing  the  Peep-o'-Day 
Boys,  and  even,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  recruiting  its  ranks  largely 
from  the  United  Irishmen.  The 
object  of  ihe  new  organisation  was 
to  sustain  practically  that  system 
of  ascendency  which  the  law  had, 
in  part,  actually  npealed  a  £ew 
years  before,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
degradation  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  by  means  of  those  reli- 
gious and  political  divisions  which 
were  originally  caused  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Penal  Laws.  The 
Orange  Society  was,  in  fact,  *the 
embodied  spirit  of  these  laws.'     It 


has  been  customary  for  the  apolo- 
gists of  the  Society  to  dilate  on  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Orangemen 
in  enudiing  the  insurrection  of  1 798; 
but  it  is  oxdy  fair  to  remember  thai 
their  own  atrocities — oarrisd  onyear 
after  year  wifeh  unrelenting  cruelty^ 
and  without  the  slightest  hindrance 
from  the  Oovemment-^ad  the  effeci 
ef  directly  stunalating  the  insun«o- 
taonary  spirit.  We  have  the  e»» 
press  testimony  of  O'Connor,  IW 
mett,  and  Nevin,  the  leaden  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  that  the  Armagh 
persecutions  caused  the  union  cf 
Irishmen,  and  that  'wherever  the 
Orange  system  was  introduced,  parw 
ticularly  in  Catholic  counties,  ii 
was  uniformly  observed  that  the 
numbers  of  the  United  Irishmen 
increased  most  astonishingly.'  It 
is  equally  fair  to  sbi.te,  that  in  the 
year  oi  the  insurrection  large  num» 
hers  of  the  United  Irishmen,  r^ 
coiling  with  horror  from  the  cruel 
murders  of  the  Protestants  in  Wez- 
Ibrd,  passed  over  into  the  Orange 
ranks,  and  became,  as  an  impartud 
witness  testifies,  '  the  worst  and 
most  violent  of  the  party.'  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  Orange  So- 
ciety. 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that,  though 
the  system  had  a  tendency  from 
time  to  time  to  die  out,  it  waa 
always  quickly  revived  at  those  ]par* 
ticular  periods  when  the  G-oveniP 
ments  of  the  day  were  about  to 
make  some  concession  of  political 
rights  to  Eoman  Catholics,  or  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  itself 
seemed  to  take  some  step  threaten- 
ing the  integrity  or  security  of  the 
Established  Church.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  how  the  insurrection  of 
1798 — ^but  especially  the  Wexford 
massacres — ^t^ded  to  strengthen 
the  institution.  Dr.  Doyle  admitted 
that,  in  1 821,  it  was  dying  out,  but 
thatPoftoruii'ff  Prophecies  revived  it. 
It  was  the  all  but  universal  con- 
viction of  the  Catholic  peasantry  at 
that  period,  founded  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary Apocalyptic  expositions  of 
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Bishop  Walmsley,  under  the  above- 
mentioned  title,  that  the  year  1825 
would  be  sigpialised  by  itie  simul- 
^  taneous  disappearance  of  Protestan- 
tism and  the  English  rule  from  Ire- 
land.    So  deeply  had  the  prophecy 
influenced  the  Protestant  mind,  that 
Archbishop  Magee,  of  Dublin,  ad- 
vised the  uovemment  to  make  no 
concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
till  the  fatal  year  was  passed.     The 
agitation  for  Catholic    Emancipa- 
tion caused  the  Society  to  be  re- 
organised in  i8z8,  after  it  had  been 
dissolved  for  three  years.      Lord 
Mandeville,  a  leader  of  the  Orange- 
men, testified  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1835, 
that  the  Society  contained  160,000 
members  in  December  1831;    but 
four  years  later  the  numbers  had 
risen  to  220,000,  which  represents 
about  the  present  strength  of  the 
organisation.      The  rapid  increase 
in  this   short  period  is  easily  ex- 
plained.    This  was  the  time  of  the 
great   Parliamentary  agitation  on 
the  Irish  Church,  when  ten  of  its 
bishoprics  were  lopped  ofi^,  and  a 
great  effort  was  made  to  appropriate 
its   surplus   revenues   to    national 
purposes ;  and  also  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  National  System 
of  Education,  which  took  thd  educa- 
tion of  the  country  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  and  com- 
mitted it  alike  to  the   clergy  and 
people   of  all    denominations.      It 
was,  therefore,  a  period  of  uncom- 
mon excitement.     The  Protestants 
were,  besides,  greatly  alarmed,  es- 
pecially during  the  summer  of  1 832, 
by  mysterious  fiery  signals,  usually 
lighted  turf,  which  were  carried  by 
night  from  one  Catholic  house  to 
another  over  the  whole   country. 
The  same  signals  were  remembered 
to  have  preceded  the  1641  massacre. 
In  the  year  1836  the  leakders  of  the 
Orange     Society    voluntarily    dis- 
solved it  in  deference  to  the  express 
wish  of  the  Crown.     Twelve  years 
of    tranquillity   followed ;    but,    in 
1845,  the  ^faynooth  Qrant  was  en- 


larged, to  the  great  indignation  of 
the  Ulster  Protestants,  and  Lord 
Boden  took  the  responsibility  of  ire- 
organising  the  Society  in  the  an- 
tunm  of  that  year.  The  bloody 
conflict  of  Dolly's  Brae  took  place 
in  1849.  The  Government  super- 
seded Lord  Boden  and  two  others 
in  the  conmiission  of  the  peace  for 
their  share  in  that  disgraceful  af- 
fiur ;  but,  after  a  very  short  period, 
the  fuiy  of  the  Orange  party  sub- 
sided. During  the  year  or  two  fol- 
lowing these  events  Ulster  was  the 
scene  of  a  powerful  agitation  among- 
the  tenant-farmers  to  secure  from 
the  Legislature  the  recognition  of 
their  well-known  Tenant- Right  cus- 
tom, which  their  landlords  were 
then  gradually  undermining  by  ca- 
pricious increments  of  rent,  or  by 
wholesale  spoliation  through  eject- 
ments ;  and  a  portion  of  the  Orange- 
men entered  into  the  movement  with 
extraordinaiy  energy  and  spirit. 
This  movement  temporarily  demo- 
ralised the  Society.  But  the  Papal 
aggression  came  in  1851,  and  drove 
the  Orangemen  back  under  their 
natural  leaders.  The  vitality  of  the 
Society  has  known  almost  no  decline 
since  that  period,  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  and  demands  of  the 
Ultramontane  party  in  Ireland. 
Dr.  Cullen  became  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  in  1852,  and  also  Papal  De- 
legate, an  office  which  gave  him  a 
controlling  power  over  the  whole 
Catholic  clergy ;  and  we  need  hardly 
say  that  it  has  been  his  special 
mission — to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
James  Lowry  Whittle,  a  Liberal  Ca- 
thoUc — *to  develop,  if  not  create, 
Ultramontane  opinion '  in  Ireland. 
The  policy  of  Dr.  Cullen  has  ever 
since  been  used  by  the  Orangemen 
as  a  justification  of  their  existence. 

Before  we  proceed  to  enquire  how 
far  the  Orange  Institution  has  suc- 
ceeded, or  is  likely  to  succeed,  in 
resisting  Romish  or  Ultramontane 
encroachments,  it  is  only  proper  to 
remark  briefly  upon  the  strange  and 
all   but  inexplicable  perversity  of 
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historical  judgment  which  selected 
King  William  III.  as  the  '  patron 
saint'  of  the  Society.  The  cur- 
rent Orange  idea  of  the  Conqueror 
of  the  Bojne  is  that  he  hated  the 
Pope  of  Rome  as  the  greatest  sinner 
in  Europe;  thai  he  regarded  the 
Irish  Papists  as  vermin  only  fit  for 
extermination;  and  that  his  leading 
purpose  was  to  perpetuate  the  Epi- 
scopal Church  in  England  and  Ire- 
land as  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  Orange- 
men entertain  the  further  delusion 
that  he  was  a  Tory,  and  the  idol  of 
the  Tories.  Without  doubt,  the 
moving  spring  of  all  William's  ac- 
tions was  his  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  the  deepest 
hostility  to  Prance  and  her  ambi- 
tious and  persecuting  E^g.  It  was 
under  the  influence  of  those  views 
that  be  was  the  prime,  though  con- 
cealed, mover  in  those  arrangements 
for  mutual  defence  which  were  em- 
bodied in  the  Treaty  of  Augsburg, 
July  1686;  but  when  the  power  of 
England  was  alone  wanting  to  give 
energy  to  this  powerful  confederacy, 
which  included  the  Princes  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Sweden,  William  at  once  obtained 
her  concurrence  by  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  in- 
terest in  Britain.  The  French  mon- 
archy, aa  Lord  Macaulay  says,  was 
to  the  King  of  England,  on  account 
of  its  tyranny  and  ambition,  what 
Carthage  was  to  Cato  or  Home  to 
Hamilcar ;  so  that  when  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  decided  the  fortunes 
of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Ireland, 
not  only  the  rulers  of  Spain  and 
Austria — the  most  bigoted  suppor- 
ters of  Catholicism  in  Europe — but 
Pope  Innocent  X.  himself,  whom 
Louis  XTV.  had  deeply  injured  as 
well  as  insulted,  actually  rejoiced 
at  the  discomfiture  of  James  II. 
and  at  the  success  of  William  III., 
the  champion  of  the  Reformation. 
This  curious  attitude  of  the  Papacy 
had  only  another  singular  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years' 


War,  when  the  Pope  of  Rome,  jea- 
lous of  the  irresistible  and  haughty 
power  of  Spain,  celebrated  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Protestants  at  Leipzig 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus  with  pub- 
lic rejoicings,  and  scornfully  rejected 
the  application  of  the  Spanish  King 
to  levy  subsidies  from  the  clergy. 
The  Oran^men  are  not  aware  that 
King  WiUiam  was  a  far  greater 
friend  of  the  Papists  than  James  II.; 
for  the  ambassador  from  Spain  wrote 
from  London  at  the  time  to  his  Go- 
vernment that  *no  English  Papist 
need  be  afraid,  for  that  the  danger 
arose  from  the  conduct  of  James, 
and  that  William  had  saved  them 
from  a  horrible  persecution.'  Harris, 
the  biographer  of  William,  says  that 
'  he  often  declared  that  he  came  over 
to  deliver  Protestants,  not  to  perse- 
cute Papists ;'  and  Lingard  himself 
tells  us  that  no  less  than  4,000  Pa- 
pist soldiers  fought  in  his  army,  and 
that  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
Dutch  guard  was  a  Papist.  The 
Orangemen  have  always  approved 
of  the  Penal  Laws,  which  sorely  dis- 
tressed and  degraded  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics for  about  eighty  years;  but 
they  forget  that  William  used  all  his 
influence  in  vain  against  the  Tories 
of  his  day,  who  were  resolved  upon 
crushing  the  Catholics  by  penal 
enactments.  Harris  informs  us  that 
'  he  was  so  true  to  his  principle  of 
liberty  of  conscience  that  he  re- 
strained the  heat  of  some  who  were 
proposing  several  Acts  against  the 
Papists.  He  made  them  apprehend 
the  advantage  which  it  would  give 
the  French  to  alienate  all  the  Pa- 
pists of  Europe  from  England,  who 
thence  might  hope  to  set  on  foot  a 
new  Catholic  league,  and  make  the 
war  a  quarrel  of  religion,  which 
might  have  very  bad  efiects;  nor 
could  he  pretend  to  protect  the  Pro- 
testants in  many  places  of  Germany 
and  Hungary  unless  he  could  cover 
the  Papists  in  England  from  all 
severities  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gion.' We  can  easily  imagine  what 
course  the  idol  of  tlio  Orangemen 
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would  have  taken  on  the  policy  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  winch  thej 
themselves  opposed  so  strennonsly, 
from  the  words  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, in  h\BHisiwif  of  the  BevoiuHonin 
1688 :  ^  William  was  on  a  lerel  with 
the  principle  of  reHgions  freedom, 
bat  was  restrained  hj  amhition  from 
effpousing  it  before,  and  bj  a  bigoted 
Pariiamentfrom  establislungit  after, 
he  became  king'  (p.  415).  It  is  a 
we!l*kno  wn  fiftct  that  ziot  only  was  he 
dii^osed  to  grant  the  foUest  iolera- 
ikm  to  the  GyhoHcs  of  Ireland,  but 
Harris  infbrmfi  ns  thai  he  wonld 
hare  allowed  the  Catholic  clergy  a 
moiety  of  the  chnrdies  and  church 
lands  for  their  maintenance.  And 
so  far  was  he  from  designingto  per- 
petaate  the  Episcopal  Choorch  of 
England  and  Ireland,  as  it  was  in  his 
day,  that  he  actually  contemplated 
the  establishment  of  a  thoroughly 
liberal  institution  oa  a  truly  re- 
fbrmed  basis,  and  intended  to  com- 
prehend in  it  Presbyterians  and 
Srangelical  NonconformistB  of  all 
obynses.  And  yet  this  is  the  man — 
so  liberal,  so  tolerant,  so  wise^-an 
object  o£  the  most  undisguised  oppo- 
sition and  hatred  to  the  Mends  of 
Ptotestantascendency  ahundredand 
ctigkty  years  ago — who  is  now  the 
el^ect  of  Orange  idolatry,  and  whose 
name  has  berome  identified  with 
the  most  illiberal,  unpatriotic,  and 
purely  selfish  organisatiaB  known 
to  the  present  age. 

Let  us  now  briefly  enquire  whether 
there  is  any  necessity  for  such  a 
Eociefy ;  next  let  us  see  how  &r  it 
has  succeeded  in  its  obfeets ;  and 
then  we  shall  trace  the  effects  of 
lis  cmerations  on  the  eommunity, 
mor^y,  poHticaUy,  and  socially. 
The  p<^pular  justification  for  its 
existence  is  usually  found  in  woirds 
Hke  these,  which  «k%  heard  erery 
day  in  Ulster:  'We  must  not  let 
Pli^iists  get  the  upper  hand  of  us.' 
Kow  Protestant  ascendency  has 
always  been  known  to  mean  theo- 
retically the  defence  of  the  Protea- 
tant  religion  against  Catholic  en- 


croachments, but  practically  the 
political  supremacy  of  Protestants 
over  Catholics ;  and  what  the 
Qraagiomen  dread  is  ibat  these 
positions  may  be  reversed,  to  the 
permanent  injury  of  Protestantism. 
There  are  just  tur^  ways  in  which, 
it  has  been  said,  Catholics  might 
get  the  upper  hand :  one  is  by  foroe ; 
but  it  would  surely  be  paying  them 
a  great  compliment  to  say  that  fire 
millions  of  Catholics  could  subdue 
twenty-fiye  millions  of  Protesianta. 
The  other  is  by  arnment ;  and  if 
they  should  succeed  in  eonverting 
the  Protestants  of  the  United  Kings- 
dom,  with  all  their  learning  and 
intelligence,  they  would  deaerre  to 
succeed.  And  i^e  last  mode  is  by 
stratagem :  but  surely  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  three  Eangdoms,  in- 
cluding the  Dissenters,  will  not  all 
be  asleep.  Orangemen,  howeyer, 
cannot  see  the  Ibros  of  these  obser- 
vations, and  continue  to  repeat  those 
parrot-Uke  phrases  about  maintain- 
ing the  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State,  whidi  still  bind  the  minds  of 
so  many  people  with  a  seeret  and 
sovereign  charm.  But  what  is 
really  meant  by  maintaining  or  d»- 
fendmg  the  Constitution  in  Chnroh 
and  State  ?  Does  it  consist  in  meie 
loyahy  to  the  pn«on  of  the  Sove- 
reign P  This  cannot  be  the  Orange 
interpretation ;  fiir  the  Bevohitkm 
was  in  that  sense  founded  in  dis- 
loyalty, ^ough  the  predeoesscwB  of 
many  of  the  Orange  clergy  of  oax 
day  were  many  of  them  loyal  te 
Kmg  James  to  the  last,  praying  ihs(t 
'  God  would  give  him  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects  and  the  necks  ef  hie 
enemies ;'  their  position  indeed  being 
meet  pitiable,  as  one  Irish  biidiop 
tells  us — praying  backwards  au 
forwards  four  times  in  a  year  flsr 
William  and  James,  just  as  eitlier 
was  in  the  ascendant.  It  oannoi 
mean  loyalty  to  Queen  Yiotoria,  far 
forty  years  sgo  Ernest,  Duke  ef 
Cumberland,  brother  of  the  reign- 
ing King,  who  held  the  position  of 
Field-Marshal,  was  at  the  head  ef 
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tlie  BmnBwick  Cfatbs,  which  de* 
signed  to  secure  for  him  the  succes- 
son  to  the  British  throne,  to  ite 
ezdnsicm  of  the  Princess  Yictona; 
and  peihape  some  of  our  readers 
jam  remember  the  exclamation  of 
(yOonnell  some  years  later  at  the 
birth  of  the  present  Prinoe  of 
Wales :' Thank  God  there  is  another 
liib  between  as  and  the  hoaiy  tyrant 
of  Haoover.'  A  Committee  oH  the 
House  of  Commons  sat  in  1855:,  at 
ili0  instance  of  Mr.  Joe^)h  Hume, 
ILP.,  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
draign  of  the  Orange  Institution, 
with  the  Tiew  of  diaeovering  its 
disiojal  tendencies ;  and  thongh  the 
Duke  of  Cnmberiand  decHiMd  to 
aniear  lor  examination,  there  was 
endenee  enough  to  prove  that,  oon- 
tnnj  to  law,  wairants  had  been 
issned  to  military  bodies  nnder  his 
signataxv ;  and  snc^  was  the  spirit 
evoked  1^  the  publication  of  the 
Oomanittee'B  Report,  that  the  Dnke 
of  Onmberland  found  it  neoeseaiy 
to  retire  to  Hanover,  and  Colonel 
FBBnnaii,hishen<^man,  disappeared 
altogether  hmn.  English  society. 
What,  then,  do  Orangemen  mean  by 
maintaining  the  Constitution  in 
Chnrch  sad  State  P  It  cannot  mean 
that  ike  Constitation  should  never 
ho  subject  to  change  or  improve- 
SMBt ;  fat  Tories  as  well  as  Whigs 
have  been  instrumental  from  time 
to  time  in  bringing  about  many  ion 
portant  modifications  or  develop- 
BM&ts  of  the  Constitution.  But  the 
Constitiition  is  still  in  existence. 
If  Hie  Orangemen,  however,  simply 
mean  by  this  expression  the  main- 
teDonee  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  less  kyal  than 
iiiemselves  in  obedience  to  &e  laws ; 
fiyr  if  there  are  Fenians  who  threaten 
to  overturn  the  foundation  of  society, 
tibey  have  their  Irish  allies  in 
Onoigemen  like  Madden,  who  de- 
clare that  Hhey  have  nothing  to 
fear  ftom  the  Fenians,  and  must  do 
Bothing  against  them,'  and  in  others 
who  declare  that  they  will  hold  their 


processions  in  spite  of  the  law. 
But  surely  there  is  no  i^ed  at  pre- 
sent for  an  organisation  like  the 
Orange  Society  to  secure  obedience 
to  the  laws.  The  poHce  and  the 
nulitaiy  are  perfectly  competent  to 
this  duty.  They  criished  the  Smith 
O'Brien  fiasco  in  1848  and  the 
Fenian  fiiaco  in  1S67  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  We  have  taken 
no  acoonnt  of  the  strong  oonstito- 
tional  objectioiis  which  exist  to 
vcdnnteer  associatums,  even  of  the 
most  k)yal  kind,  with  their  eztn^ 
legal  manifestations  of  phyaieal 
strength,  tending  as  they  sJl  do  to 
siq)er8ede  the  regular  action  of  the 
law  or  impede  iiie  authority  of 
Gavemment.  If  the  GovemmCTi  is 
strong  enough  to  uphold  the  siqn^ 
macy  of  the  law,  then  the  Onuige 
system  is  quite  superfluous  for  soiy 
good,  and  may  become,  as  has  been 
unhappily  realised,  a  pretext  fat 
connter-associations  of  the  worst 
kind.  It  is  only  the  most  miserable 
ocmdition  of  society  which  drives  its 
subjects  to  the  necessity  of  a  private 
system  of  sel£-proteetion.  But^  per- 
haps, the  Orsngemen  will  ai^g^  the 
necessity  of  such  aa  organisatioii 
on  the  ground  iiiat  it  supplies  a 
barrier  against  the  encroacninente. 
of  Pc^icry.  It  is  a  singular  fad, 
however,  that  the  Orange  leaders 
in  1836  vohintarily  dissolved  the 
Society  because  it  failed  on  this  very 
point.  ImmedisMy  after  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  the  Hovse 
of  CooBBions  already  referred  to  had 
been  published,  an  address  was  pre^ 
sented  to  the  Crown  by  the  HocsM- 
of  Commons  reoommendingthedio- 
solution  of  the  Society,  becanse  ifc 
was  injurious  to  the  discipline  of 
the  British  army,  and  dangerous  tiv 
the  peace  of  the  realm. 

The  Grand  Orange  Lodge  pro- 
ceeded at  once,  in  April  1836,  to 
dissolve  the  Sodefy  by  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  *lt  seems  to  thas 
Grand  Lodge  that  the  ends  for 
which  the  Orange  Association  was 
originally  framed,  namely,  the  pro- 
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motion  of  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testant population  of  Irelaod,  will 
no  longer  be  served  bj  the  further 
continuance  of  that  institution ;  and 
that,  in  conformity  with  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  Sovereign,  the 
Orange  Association  ought  to  be 
and  is  hereby  dissolved.'  It  surely 
stands  to  reason  that  the  Orange 
Society  should  be  a  permanent  injury 
to  Protestantism,  because,  as  Lord 
Gosford  remarked  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  1835,  '^^  divided  the 
Protestant  interest,  and  whatever 
caused  a  schism  weakened  it.'  Be- 
sides, every  student  of  history 
knows  that  an  alliance  with  a  poli- 
tical sect  is  sure  to  corrupt  religion  ; 
that  a  political  parson  has  not  a 
shred  of  either  moral  or  religious 
influence  to  conciliate  opponents ; 
and  that  the  Church  of  Ireland 
failed  to  convert  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics precisely  because  it  was  a 
political  institution — ^because,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  it  vras  '  made 
for  three  hundred  years  one  of  the 
worst  and  meanest  instruments  of 
English  misrule.'  The  Orangemen 
may  think  that  it  is  their  destiny 
to  stop  the  encroachments  of  the 
Churcn  of  Bome ;  but,  judging  by 
their  policy  and  their  acts,  they 
never  intended  to  convert  Catho- 
lics. It*.was  supremely  foolish,  if 
they  ever  entertained  such  an  idea, 
to  irritate  and  annoy  them.  Poli- 
tically and  religiously,  the  Orange 
system  has  been  a  terrible  mistake, 
for  it  has  only  driven  the  Catholics 
to  imite  and  concentrate  their  poli- 
tical efforts  on  one  object;  it 
has  removed  all  causes  of  weak- 
ness among  them;  it  has  forced 
them  to  K>rget  their  differences, 
or  not  allowed  their  differences 
to  develop  themselves,  for  the 
sake  of  resisting  Orange  aggres- 
sions. In  fact,  the  Orange  system 
has  made  a  Liberal  party  in  Irish 
Romanism  impossible;  it  has  or- 
ganised by  its  intolerable  insults 
and  pretensions  the  whole  Catholic 


population,  till  each  man  has  become 
a  partisan,  and  it  has  alienated  by 
its  extremeness  and  folly  the  sup- 
port of  all  moderate  Protestants. 

The  late  Dr.  Whately,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  written  in 
the  year  1832,  made  the  following 
remarks :  *  I  think  it  not  unlikely 
that  the  Orange  party  spirit,  i£ 
called  into  action  in  the  manner  yoa 
speak  of,  may  crush  the  opposite 
party  for  a  tbne ;  but  the  ^rL. 
nent  pacification  of  Ireland  through 
the  Orange  spirit  can  only  take 
place  by  the  total  extermination  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  population. 
This  is  not  so  generally  achnoW" 
ledged  here  as  it  is  in  reality  known; 
and  in  England  it  is  not  understood.' 
He  then  proceeds  to  observe  that 
the  Irish  Protestant  differs  from  the 
English  on  the  point  of  implacabi- 
lity: 'The  English  are  turbulent, 
violent,  unjust  when  their  passions 
are  roused;  but  they  would  not  go 
on  year  after  year,  and  generation 
afler  generation,  trampling  on,  in- 
sulting, and  tormenting  a  fallen 
foe.  Here  parcere  suhjeetos  is  un- 
known. They  are  never  weary  of 
tyrannising  over  the  conquered. 
The  very  name  of  Orangeman  is  a 
type.  It  is  chosen  on  purpose  to 
keep  up  the  memory  of  a  civil  war 
which  every  friend  of  humanity 
would  wish  to  bury  in  oblivion. 
It  is  doing  what  among  the  heathen 
was  reckoned  an  accursed  deed, 
keeping  a  trophy  in  repair.  The 
English  would  have  too  much,  if 
not  of  Christian  feeling,  at  least  of 
good  taste,  to  assemble  in  Paris  to 
celebrate  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Here  we  parade  Orange  flags,  and 
decorate  King  William's  statue,  and 
play  the  tunes  of  insulting  soi^s, 
under  the  noses  of  the  vanquished, 
till  they  are  all  goaded  to  madness ; 
and  it  is  curious  that  they  are  more 
studious  to  provoke  than  to  disable 
their  enemies:  they  are  like  sports- 
men who  preserve  foxes  on  purpose 
to  hunt  them.  Many  instanoea 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
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most  famous  Orangemen  stripping 
their  estates  of  a  Protestant  tenantry 
who  have  been  there  for  generations, 
and  letting  their  lands  to  Boman 
Catholics  (\?ho  can  afford  to  offer, 
at  least,  a  higher  rent  from  being 
accastomed  to  a  poorer  style  of 
Uving)  for  an  advance  of  a  shilling 
per  acre! ' 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  Orange- 
men, as  we  hare  seen,  to  boast  of 
their  superior  loyalty,  and  especially 
uf  their  attachment  to  the  British 
connection.  But  surely  they  are 
not  such  fools  as  to  imagine  that 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire 
wonld  be  for  their  advantage  in  a 
conntry  mainly  Boman  Catholic,  or 
that  a  rebellion  in  which  they  wonld 
themselves  be  the  first  victims 
wonld  advance  the  Protestant  cause. 
They  may  well  be  loyal,  indeed,  so 
long  as  the  British  connection  se- 
cures them  the  possession  of  equal 
rights  and  privileges  with  their 
Catholic  fellow-subjects ;  but  loyalty 
we  know  was  a  far  more  profitable 
thing — ^aiid  no  thanks  to  them — in 
the  old  days  of  Protestant  ascen- 
dency, when  the  Orange  faction 
was  always  safe,  when  informations 
against  Orange  offenders  had  to  be 
sworn  before  Orange  magistrates, 
hills  to  be  found  by  Orange  grand 
juries,  juries  to  be  impanelled  by 
an  Orange  sheriff,  and  the  verdict 
given  by  an  Orange  jury,  upon 
prisoners  wearing  Orange  lilies  in 
the  dock.  But  in  these  more  just 
and  reasonable  times,  when  their 
fiuicied  privileges  are  trenched  upon, 
we  find  Orangemen,  even  Orang^e 
chaplains,  not  afraid  to  dechure 
their  readiness  to  *  kick  the  Crown 
into  the  Boyne,'  and  the  leaders  of 
the  faction — at  least  for  a  time — 
openly  fraternising  with  Fenianism. 
We  all  know  that  in  1 800  the  oath 
of  the  Orangeman  was  avowedly 
conditional ;  its  exact  words  were : 
'  That  we  will  bear  true  allegiance 
to  his  Majesty  King  G^rge  IIL, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  so  long  as 
he  or  they  support  the  Protestant 


ascendency.'  The  words  were  after- 
wards chaiiged ;  for  they  had  a  dan- 
gerous tendency,  and  it  had  become 
daily  more  obvious  to  some  of  the 
leaders  that  the  assumption  of  ascen- 
dency by  any  one  class  of  Irishmen 
over  another,  in  virtue  of  their  poli- 
tical or  religious  opinions,  was  a 
fact  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
British  Constitution.  But  though 
the  words  were  changed,  the  old 
spirit  remained. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked, 
how  far  the  Orange  Institution 
has  succeeded  in  its  objects.  It 
had  confessedly  failed  in  1836, 
when  the  leaders  voluntarily  dis- 
solved it,  on  the  ground  that  its 
continuance  could  no  longer  'pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
population  of  Ireland.'  We  our- 
selves know  that  it  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  obstructing  or  stopping  a 
single  one  of  those  various  reforms, 
political  or  ecclesiastical,  which 
have  lifted  Boman  Catholics  to  the 
same  level  with  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects.  The  Constitution, 
in  Church  and  State,  has  been 
greatly  modified  and  improved,  not- 
withstanding all  their  speeches  and 
processions.  The  Orangemen  have 
not  succeeded,  as  they  must  them- 
selves admit,  in  converting  the 
Irish  to  Protestantism ;  for  after 
seventy-five  years  of  witness-bear- 
ing, Ireland  is  still  the  most  Boman 
CathoHc  country  in  Europe,  driven 
by  the  pressure  of  Orange  opinion 
into  the  most  compact  Ultramon- 
tane unity.  Can  they  have  the 
audacity  still  to  declare  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a 
single  one  of  their  various  objects  ? 

But  we  must  now  proceed  to 
notice  the  effects  of  the  Orange 
system  on  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
It  cannot  have  the  credit  even  of 
being  patriotic,  and  has  become 
even  less  so — ^with  the  exception  of 
a  small  Democratic  party—during 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  There 
was  a  time,  for  example,  when  the 
Orangemen,   who   were  mostly  of 
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ibe  agricnltural  class,  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  Land  question.  Forty 
jears  i^o,  Ulster  was  distracted  bj 
•  Tommy  Downsbire,'  who  was  the 
'  Captain  ^Bock  *  of  bis  day,  and 
earned  his  flag  of  orange  and  green 
oyer  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim, 
md  Armagh,  demanding  for  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  aHke — '  half 
rent  and  no  tithe/  The  Orange 
magiffferateSy  who  were  then  mostly 
landlords  or  agents,  were  veiy 
anzioos  to  nse  the  yeomanry  against 
them ;  but  they  oonld  not  trast  them 
to  act  against '  Tcnmny,*  for  they  were 
Qrangemen  to  a  man,  on  account  of 
tbeir  conmion  sympathies  as  tillerB 
of  the  soO.  Bat  in  1S35,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  obtun  for  the 
Ulster  tenant-  farmers  compensa- 
tion for  their  nnexhansted  improre- 
ments,  the  Orangemen  held  aJoof 
from  the  agitation;  and  again, 
within  the  lasfc  two  years,  when  the 
Doke  of  Abercom  had  the  assu- 
rance to  tell  the  Orangemen  of  Bel- 
&st  that  the  demand  for  securi'fy  of 
tenure  was  *  dictated  by  an  Ultra- 
montane spirit,'  the  leaders  of  the 
Soeiety  aetually  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing their  followers  apart  from  the 
agitation,  saying  to  them  in  effect — 
Better  saerifice  your  Ulster  enstoiB 
tiom  restore  it  to  its  ancient  ferce, 
if  you  are  compelled  to  extend  its 
benefits  to  those  who  have  assisted 
to  depriTO  you  of  the  pririlege  of 
xnsnl^ng  them  with  impunity.  But 
Ihe  absence  of  a  patriotic  spirit — 
though  a  great  eyil  in  itself — ^migbt 
be  compensated,  in  some  measure, 
by  a  loyal  and  peaceful  bebariour 
in  all  civil  relationships.  It  was  a 
rule  of  the  Orange  Society  in  1814 : 
•We  will  not  persecute,  injure,  or 
upbraid  any  person  on  account  ci 
his  religions  opinions,  prorided  the 
nune  be  not  hostile  to  the  Btatte ;' 
but  this  proviaonal  dause  kept  the 
waj  clear  for  evexy  contriTanoe  in 
the  way  of  sougs,  party-tunes,  pnv 
oenions,  and  emblems,  to  insaU 
and  irritate  their  Catholic  neigb- 
bours,  and  it  wrote  its  own  bistoiy 


in  endless  outrages,  murders,  bom- 
ings,  and  riots.  An  Ulster  magis- 
trate  declared,  in  1855,  before  the 
Committee  of  iiie  House  of  Com- 
mons, that '  there  had  scarcely  been 
a  12th  of  July,  to  the  best  of  hia 
recollection,  in  any  year,  frtnn  the 
commencement  of  Onmgeiam  till 
the  present  period,  when  a  breaeii 
of  the  peace  had  not  occurred  ;  and 
frequently  lives  had  been  lost  as 
a  oonaequence  of  these  procea- 
sions.'  The  Earl  of  Caledon  tea* 
tified,  at  the  same  time,  tiiat  ^so 
far  iroBBL  assisting  to  cKecote  the 
laws,  the  Orangemen  in  County 
Tyrone  were  the  Tcry  people  who 
were  the  most  active  in  infringing 
the  laws.'  Becent  events  tell  the 
same  stoty.  Unhappily,  too,  the 
system  tends  greatly  to  the  injuir 
of  molality.  Lord  Gosfdrd  testifieo, 
in  1835,  ^"^  ^®  Orange  Lodges 
led  to  idleness  and  dissipatioB,  aa 
they  usually  met  in  pubHc-hoaaea  ; 
and  it  is  very  well  known  that 
during  the  last  thirty  rears  they 
have  largely  demoralised  the  honi- 
bler  classes  of  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation. The  evil  effects  of  the  sya- 
tem  on  the  administration  of  juatioe 
have  almost — though  not  altogethar 
— passed  away,thnMigb  the  vigor* 
ODS  detensination  of  successive 
Oovemments  to  weed  out  Oisi^e- 
men  from  the  magisterial  bench. 
The  conduct  of  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment, in  I S49,  in  reperseding  Iiord 
Roden  and  the  brothers  Beers  in 
the  Covnmissioa  of  the  Peace,  md 
in  multiplying  tibe  number  c^  stipes* 
diary  magiBtrates,  has  had  the  best 
moral  effect  upon  the  country  at 
large ;  fcR*,  in  former  times,  the 
Orange  syfffcem  paralysed  the  action 
of  tl^  law,  not  only  by  the  open 
resistance  of  its  partisans,  but  by 
the  tone  of  feeHng  it  encouragec^ 
tiiat  Orangemen  were  never  to  be 
pumped.  No  confidence  can  ever 
be  placed  in  the  tribunals  of  a 
country  where  faimess  and  impart 
taality  are  not  displayed  in  the 
selee^cm  of  its  judges  and  magia- 
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iniea ;  for  the  pttrtuaA  system  vi- 
tialM  and  oontamintttea  eyeiytbing, 
bat  above  all  the  judicial  character. 
We  hare  already  aUuded  to  the 
ezisfcenoe  of  a  Democratic  part j  in 
the  bosotn  d  the  Orange  Society, 
vUch  first  made  its  power  felt  at 
the  last  election  for  Belfast,  when 
Mr.  William  Johnston,  the  great 
Orange  hero,  was  returned  for  that 
floaturinng  town,  in  the  teeth  <^  the 
old  Orange  fiu^ion.  The  change 
tint  has  thus  taken  place  in  the  tone 
and  poHcj  of  the  working  classes  is 
a  s^nificant  proof  that  new  rela- 
twns  may  be  formed  in  the  fatore 
tint  will  deeply  inflnence  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
Orange  Brotiberhood  has  hitherto 
been  a  strong  and  daring  body. 
guard  of  the  landlords  and  dergy, 
ipeciaHy  servioeaUeat  election  times 
in  repressing  all  popnlar  and  liberal 
tendencies,  and  never  hesitating  to 
do  the  meanest  offices  in  the  service 
sf  political  despotism  and  landlord 
granny.  Bat  the  last  election  saw 
me  Otangeman  and  the  Catholic 
marching  arm  in  arm  to  tiie  poll 
to  vote  for  each  other's  candidates ; 
andtiiongh  the  Ghmnd  Orange  Lodge, 
tree  to  its  old  instincts  and  tradi- 
tinia,  was  not  afraid  to  banish  from 
its  iwdcs  Mr.  Marriott  Dalway,  M.P. 
finr  Ckniddfergns,  for  proposing  Sir 
8halto  Adair,  a  Libcnd  and  Epi- 
■eopalian,  for  the  repreaeotation  of 
Gouty  Aninm,  it  waa  afraid  to 
touch  the  Orange  working  men  of 
Belfint,whohadvotedfertiieLiberal 
candidate  there,  because  ^e  fact  had 
become  i^pparent  that  Mr.  Johnston 
himself  n^nst  be  inyolved  in  the  pro- 
eeedini^  to  the  possible  overthrow 
€f  tha  whole  Orange  Institution. 
This  aew  party  helices  in  the  doc- 
trine of  equal  political  rights,  and 
took  a  noble  and  independent  stand 
on  tile  Land  question,  to  the  great 
indignation  and  disgust  of  the  land- 
lords. Undoubtedly  the  indepen- 
dent Orangemen  may  fairly  regard 
themselves  as  representing  the  en- 
lightened policy  of  William  m.; 


and  we  are  happy  to  know  that,  be- 
lieving as  they  do  that  the  day  of 
invidious  distinctions  is  really  gone, 
they  are  disposed  to  trust  to  their 
own  natural  weight  and  influence 
for  a  fair  share  of  public  honour 
and  patronage,  and  will  stead&stly 
ally  themselves  with  all  tme  friends 
of  liberty  against  Ultramontanism 
and  every  other  tendency  of  opinioi^ 
tiiat  threatens  to  obstruct  the  pro^ 
gress  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
In  drawing  these  observations  to 
a  close,  we  cannot  but  remark  that 
the  higher  classes  of  Ireland  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  continu-  * 
ance  of  the  Orange  Institution.  It 
was  the  gentry  who  revived  it  in 
i8z8,  when  it  had  been  dead  for 
three  years.  It  was  Lord  Boden 
and  his  class  who  revived  it  in  1 845, 
after  it  had  been  extinct  for  about  ten 
years ;  and  it  is  always  the  gentry 
who  hound  on  the  lower  classes  for 
their  own  political  purposes,  though 
usnally  they  are  very  carefal  to  keep 
tiiemselves  in  the  background.  And, 
instead  of  nszng  their  powerfril  in- 
fluence to  quell  tiie  spirit  they  have 
evoked,  with  its  long  train  of  evil 
consequences,  they  usnaUy  call  upon 
the  Government  to  pass  more  re- 
pressive laws,  and  to  lay  restrictions 
upon  party  demonstrations  which 
they  have  themselves  sednlouslv 
Ibstered  or  wantonly  provoked.  It 
was  the  present  Lord  Londonderry, 
a  son-in-law  of  Lord  Boden,  and  a 
Tory,  who  urged  the  Gh>vemment  of 
the  day  to  pass  that  Party  Proces- 
sions Act  under  which  the  Orange- 
men are  chafing  at  the  present  hour. 
It  was  during  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
Dnke  oi  Abercom  that  Mr.  William 
Johnston,  M.P.  for  Belfast,  was  pro- 
seonted  for  a  breadi  of  the  same 
Act,  and  imprisoned  for  two  months 
in  Downpatrick  gaol ;  yet  the  same 
noble  lord  is  not  above  making  poli- 
tical capital  ont  of  the  distractions 
of  his  country  a  year  after,  when  he 
harangued  the  Orangemen  of  Bel- 
frmt,  denouncing  the  present  Govern- 
ment for  the  social  disorders  of  the 
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coTintry,  bat  not  uttering  a  word  in 
denunciation  of  Fenianism,  or  ex- 
pressing a  word  of  rebuke  against 
the  aggressive  bigotry  of  Orange- 
men. It  would  have  been  a  &r  more 
patriotic  course  to  strive  to  dissolve 
religious  animosities,  which  threaten 
— at  least  at  present — to  burn  hotter 
than  over,  and  to  bring  together  men 
of  all  sects  to  labour  with  a  common 
\Lnderstanding  for  the  good  of  a 
divided  land.  We  should  like  to 
know  what  good  the  *No  Popery' 
cry  has  ever  done  from  the  days  of 
Lord  George  Grordon  downwards, 
and  especially  what  triumphs  have 
been  made  imder  its  banner  to  the 
interests  of  true  religion. 

These  Orange  demonstrations,  re- 
garded from  another  point  of  view, 
are  not  an  altogether  unmixed  evil. 
Tbey  warn  all  Cbvernments  alike 
of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ultramontane 
hierarchy ;  for  there  is  a  deep  and 
formidable  Protestant  feeling  behind 
them  which  our  statesmen  would 
do  well  not  to  provoke.  The  object 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  bishops  is  at 
present  to  obtain  such  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  system  of  Irish  education, 
both  primary  and  collegiate,  as  will 
hand  over  the  whole  CathoHc  popu- 
lation to  an  exclusively  clerical  or 
denominational  training ;  or,  to  use 
the  language  of  Mr.  James  Lowry 
Whittle,  who  protests  warmly 
against  any  tendency  to  make  Ul- 
tramontanism  the  pnnciple  of  State 
dealing  with  education — *To  take 
the  Catholic  body,  and  ere  it  has 
half  shaken  off  the  misery,  the 
ignorance,  the  prejudices,  the  sus- 
picions of  bygone  ages,  to  hand  it 
over  bodily  to  the  emissaries  of 
Italian  fanaticism,  would  be  wilfully 
to  defer  the  resurrection  of  the 
country,  and,  as  regards  the  empire 


at  large,  to  strengthen  a  system 
pregnant  with  disorder  and  mischief 
to  our  social  organisation.'  The 
danger  hinted  at  is  immensely  in- 
creased by  the  attitude  taken  bj 
the  Episcopalian  members  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission  on  Primary 
Education,  for  they  are  completely 
in  accord  with  the  Catholic  mem- 
bers, in  recommending  such  a  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  system  as 
the  Ultramontanes  desire.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  indisposed  to  tamper 
with  the  broad  principle  of  reli- 
gious equality  and  justice  which  he 
avows,  he  will  shrink  as  much  from 
Catholic  as  from  Protestant  ascen- 
dency. He  will  decline  to  retrace 
his  steps  by  the  proposal  of  any 
plan  of  disguised  concurrent  en- 
dowment. He  knows  Ireland  well 
enough  to  understand,  that  the 
policy  of  equal  justice,  without  bri- 
bery or  favouritism,  will  in  the  end 
disarm  disaffection  and  extinguish 
religious  bitterness;  but  to  seek 
still  to  govern  Ireland  through  the 
clergy  of  either  denomination  will 
bring  down  upon  the  Government 
a  Protestant  agitation  of  which  the 
Orange  demonstrations  are  but  a 
feeble  precursor.  We  trust  that 
the  time  will  soon  come  when 
Orangemen  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
withdrawing  from  organisations  so 
anti-social  and  sectarian;  for  they 
are  in  conflict  with  the  claims  of 
good  citizenship  and  good  fellow- 
ship, and  are  capable,  by  their 
secresy,  of  being  perverted  to  the 
worst  political  ends ;  and  that  they 
will  soon  learn  that  the  charity  that 
ought  to  govern  all  human  rela- 
tions is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  is  not  limited  or  circumscribed 
by  obedience  to  the  rules  or  con- 
formity to  the  views  of  any  political 
sect. 

An  Ulstbr  Pbotbstant. 
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THE   CRISIS   IN  FRANCE. 


IN  OUT  last  article  (November  1870) 
we  accompanied  the  German 
3rd  and  4th  Armies  to  the  walls 
of  Paris,  leaving  the  1st  and  2nd 
still  engaged  in  the  blockade  of 
Metz.  After  the  catastrophe  of 
Sedan  the  French  possessed  no 
organised  field  force  whatever,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  corps 
d'arm^  nnder  Generals  Yinoj  and 
Ducrot  which  were  shut  up  in  Paris, 
and  therefore  the  German  force  in- 
vesting the  capital  had  little  to  fear 
from  without,  being  protected  bv  a 
cordon  of  four  strong  cavalry  divi- 
sions ^m  any  sudden  attack  that 
might  be  attempted  against  its 
rear. 

There  has  been  much  speculation 
as  to  the  causes  which  delayed  the 
active  prosecution  of  the  siege  from 
September  19  or  20,'when  the  capital 
was  invested,  till  December  27  when 
the  first  great  gun  was  fired  against 
it;  and  many  very  erroneous  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn  from  this 
apparent  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  German  leaders,  which  has  been 
frequently  interpreted  into  a  con- 
sciousness of  weakness.    Now,  how- 
ever, that  accomplished  facts  enable 
OB  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment, 
we  can  scarcely  withhold  our  admi- 
ration of  the  great  skill,  wonderful 
patience,  and  remarkable  foresight 
with  which  the  most  difficult  and 
complicated  military-political  pro- 
blem that  has  perhaps  ever  abruptly 
presented  itself  has  been  dealt  with. 
Up    to  the  end  of  August    1870, 
no  German  statesman  or   military 
chief   could   have    seriously    con- 
templated the  conquest  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  as  a  probable  conse- 
quence of  the  campaign  then  just 
commenced,    nor  up    to    Septem- 
ber   2    that  three    days'    fighting 
in  the    neighbourhood    of    Sedan 
would    leave    France    without    a 
government  sufficiently  strong   to 
negotiate  for  peace,  or  able  to  do 


anything  else  than  proclaim  a  war 
a  otUrance.  The  whole  coarse  of 
subsequent  events  was,  however, 
in  resdity  governed  by  these  two 
wholly  unexpected  complications; 
and  whilst  Count  Bismark  acquired 
the  conviction  that  the  unification  of 
Germany  would  eventually  depend 
on  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  the  members  of  the 
Government  of  National  Defence 
and  the  leaders  of  all  political 
parties  in  France  saw  in  the  guerre 
a  OtUrance  the  best  and  only  chance 
of  retaining  or  conquering  an  as- 
cendency for  themselves,  and  they 
therefore  all  joined  hands  to  carry 
it  out. 

These  two  political  programmes 
when  handed  over  to  the  respective 
military  authorities  on  both  sides 
imposed  on  them  most  difficult  and 
arduous  tasks  :  on  the  French  Minis- 
ter that  of  organising,  out  of  very 
imperfect  materials,  new  armies  ;  on 
the    Chief   of   the    German    staff, 
first,  that  of  counteracting  by  the 
immediate  investment  of  the  French 
capital  the  measures  of  the  French 
Ministry ;  and,  secondly,  of  securing 
such  a  footing  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine as  would,  come  what  might, 
ultimately  leave  these  provinces  in 
German  hands.     It  was  therefore  a 
question  of  time  on  both  sides,  and 
if,  as  we  are  told,  it  is  our  duty  to 
learn  lessons  from  the  events  of  this 
war,   here  we  have   one  to  begin 
with ;  namely,  that  it  takes  more 
time  to   organise   armies  and  get 
them  ready  for  field  work,  even  in 
an  essentially  military  country  like 
France,  than  to  carry  out  the  most 
difficult  operations  with  an  army 
that  is  really  well  constituted   a 
led. 

The  reader  will,  however,  find  n 
the  facts  stated  above  a  satisfitc- 
tory  explanation  of  the  subsequen 
events,  and  also,  as  we  believe,  a 
tolerably  safe  guide  towards  esti- 
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mating  the  probabilities  of  what  is 
likely  eventually  to  take  place.  Of 
course  it  will  oe  understood  that 
the  possession  of  some  of  the  for- 
tresses was  highly  desirable,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  oommunicatioxis  and 
the  bringing  up  supplies  of  all 
kinds  from  Germany;  but  if  the 
retention  of  the  provinces  so  often 
named  had  not  been  determined  on 
very  early,  many  of  the  fortresses 
which  have  been  bombarded  and 
taken  would  have  been  simply 
blockaded. 

In  the  Timet  of  January  5  there 
is  a  very  interesting  and  important 
letter  from  a  correspondent,  dated 
Paris,  December  30,  in  which  it  is 
said,  that  if  the  Prussian  army 
had  proceeded  at  once  to  the  attack 
of  the  city  after  the  engagement 
at  Chatillon  of  September  19  they 
would  have  found  it  unarmed 
and  unable  to  o&r  any  resistance  ; 
and  the  writer  goes  on  to  show 
how  this  might  have  been  done. 
It  will  be  remembered,  however, 
that  precisely  the  same  thing  has 
been  asserted  with  regard  to  Sebaa- 
topol,  although  this  has  never  been 
more  than  a  matter  of  opinion ;  and 
nothing  is  more  natuzal  than  thai 
a  person  who  comes  to  compare  the 
state  of  a  fortress  after  months  of 
active  preparation  with  what  it  had 
been  before  these  had  commenced, 
should  arrive  at  a  similar  conclu^ 
sion,  especially  if  he  altogether 
ignores  the  political  motives  of 
ti^e  enemy  and  their  influence  on 
his  military  plans.  The  question 
presents  itself  therefore — ^Was  it, 
xmder  the  circumstances,  desirable 
for  the  Germans  to  take  immediate 
possession  of  Paris,  supposing  that 
to  have  been  possible,  and  that 
they  were  aware  of  this  ?  Now  it 
will  be  remembered  that,  just  at 
that  time,  conferences  took  place  at 
Ferreres  between  M.  Jules  Favre  and 
Count  Bismark,the  results  of  which 
must  have  proved  very  clearly  to 
the  latter,  that  neither  the  existing 


French  Government  nor  any  other 
likely  to  succeed  it  for  months 
to  come  would,  or  perhaps  could, 
entertain  £or  a  moment  iha  idea 
of  ceding  Alsace  and  Lomdne. 
Snpposiag,  as  wa  havB  said,  that 
Count  Bismark  had  detenaixied, 
for  political  motives,  and  Coimt 
MoUke,  jEbr  military  reasons,  that 
the  two  provinces  most  be  annexed; 
and  taking  the  whole  political 
situation  of  the  moment  into  ao- 
connt,  it  seems  highly  probablai  or 
at  least  possible,  that  it  was  bettor 
military  policy  to  invest  Paris  than 
to  run  the  risks  of  failure  in  attack* 
ing  and  trouble  in  keeping  it  in 
order  when  taken.  The  balance 
between  the  number  of  troops  re- 
quired to  garrison  this  unmlj 
capital  and  that  actually  disposable 
for  the  investment  might  have  been 
absorbed  in  a  prematore  attack, 
whether  successful  or  not.  If,  aa 
we  suppose,  the  securing  possessioii 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  appeared 
to  be  the  primary,  and  that  of  Paris 
only  a  secondary  operation,  then  it 
is  easy  to  nnderstand  why  the 
Germans  might  have  preferred  to 
remain  ouiBide  the  waUs  xttther 
than  encumber  themselves  with 
garrison  work,  for,  be  it  remeou 
bered,  Meti  was  still  holding  oat^ 
and  Basaine  had  an  efficient  annj 
under  his  command  within  ito 
walls. 

It  seecis  reasonable  to  enquire 
into  the  motives  which  probably 
led  the  Chancellor  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  and  the  chief 
of  the  staff  of  the  federal  armies,  to 
concur  in  the  necessity  of  making 
the  operations  in  the  east  of  France 
primary,  and  those  in  the  west 
secondary,  at  least  pro  tem„  We 
cannot  imagine  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  personages 
to  have  been  blind  to  the  facts  that 
a  forced  cession  of  these  provinces 
would  naturally  terminate  in  a  per* 
petual  feud  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities    as    soon    as    the    former 
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ahonld    haye    gatbezed    strength 
enongh,  and  also  thai  they  would 
inevitablj  prove  ihemaelveB  very 
taroablesome  acqnisitiong.     On  ihe 
oiber  bazid,  ihej  maj  have  fairlj 
reafioned    thus,     freiudi    dignity, 
bonoor,    yanity,    and    self-eeteem 
bare  been  bo  utterly  compromised 
and  wonnded  by  wbat  bas  already 
occurred    at    WorHi,    Metz,    and 
Sedan,  that  an  attempt  at  retaiia-  - 
tion  is  ineviteble.     In  tbat  respect 
we  can  scarcely  be  worse  off  than 
we  are,  but  tbe  possession  of  the 
two  proYinces  will,  at  least  in  a 
military    point    of    lisw,    render 
us  better    able  Jio  resist  wbat  is 
coming  iban  we'  sbonld  otherwise 
be,  and  oxtr  enemy,  in  nearly  tbe 
same  proportion,  less  aUe  to  do  ns 
miBcbief;    therefore  let    ns    take 
possession,  and  keep  it. 

It  is   scarcely  neoessaiy  te  say 
tbat  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  these  views,  still  less 
that  we  have  been  taken  into  Count 
Bismark's  confidence  on  the  sub- 
ject;   we  are,  in  fact^  simply  en- 
deavouring te  find  a  rational  expla- 
nation for  what  bas  occurred,  and 
whicb  seems  te  us  inexplicable  on 
any  other  hypothesiSb     We  may  be 
mistaken,  but  cannot  avoid  express- 
ing onr  conviction,  as  many  other 
probably  better  informed  persons 
have  already  done,  that  the    old 
story  of  the  Sibylline  books  bas  been 
once    more    rehearsed,    and    that 
France    would    have    fared    much 
better  in  the  end  by  not  rejecting 
the  first  volume  offered. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  narrative 
of  tbe  course  of  events,  leaving  it 
to  tbe  reader  to  form  his  own 
judgment.  On  September  23  the 
fortress  of  Toul  surrendered,  and 
on  tbe  28th  Strasburg.  The  pos- 
session of  these  two  points  of  pass- 
age was  a  matter  of  necessity  for 
the  operations  of  tbe  army  before 
Paris,  just  as  the  investment  of 
that  city  was  in  its  turn  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  success  of  the 
siege  operations  against  them  and 


of  the  blockade  of  Metz.     So  fiey- 
there  was  nothing  done  from  which 
an  insight  inte  tbe  ulterior  plans  of 
the  (xermans  could  be  gained;  but 
from  the  moment  tbat  the  troops 
bitberte   employed   before    Siras- 
burgv  reinforoed  by  others  newly 
anived  feom   Germany,  were   de- 
spatched te  the  south,  under  the 
command  of  Greneral  von  Werder, 
there  could  be  scarcely  any  farther 
doubt  tbat  the  conquest  of  Alsaoe 
bad  become  a  primary  operation, 
whilst  tbe  investment  of  Paria  still 
remained  te  a  certain  extent  a  se- 
condary  one,  for  otherwise  General 
Warder's  troops  and  siege  artillery 
woold  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
capital.  *    This   general,   however, 
proceeded,  as  we  have  said,  te  tbe 
south,  besieged  Schlettetadt,  whicb 
surrendered  on  October    24,  then 
Breisacb,  whicb  fell  on  November 
10,  Yon  Werder  proceeding,  mean- 
while, so  far  souUi  as  Dijon,  wbiob 
he  reached  on  October  31,  driving 
before  him  the  French  Army  of  tbe 
East,  thes.  under  General  Cambrials, 
tbe  object  being  to  invest  Belfort, 
the  key  to  Southern  Alsaoe,  which 
was  e£bcted  on  the  same  day  (Octo- 
ber 30). 

To  keep  the  Government  of  Na- 
tional Defence  and  the  only  still 
available  French  troops  shut  up  in 
Paris  without  engaging  the  Ger- 
man  armies  in  a  regular  siege  was, 
no  doubt,  the  best  means  of  further- 
ing the  conquest  of  Alsace  by 
General  von  Werder,  and  compel- 
ling the  surrender  of  Metz  to  Prince 
Frederick  Charles.  It  afforded  the 
Germans,  too,  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  probably  attaining  their 
primary  object  without  running 
the  risk  of  losing  prestige  by  being 
compelled  to  abandon  a  regular 
siege  once  begun,  perhaps  with  a 
lose  of  artillery  and  materiel ;  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  for  seve- 
ral months  grave  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed about  a  siege  or  bombard- 
ment b^ng  really  intended.  But 
this  plan  was  frustrated    by  the 
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escape  of  M.  Gambet^  from  Paris 
in  a  balloon,  an  event  the  immense 
importance  of  which  was  scarcely 
realised  at  the  time,  although  now 
sufficiently  evident. 

M.  Gambetta  has  displayed  im- 
mense energy  and  activity  in  or- 
ganising two  or  three  armies, 
which  consisted  of  ten  corps 
d'arm^,  and  may  therefore  be 
estimated  at  250,000  to  300,000 
men.  It  is  worth  while  enquiring 
what  materials  were  available  for 
the  purpose.  First  of  all,  there  was 
the  extraordinary  levy  of  conscripts 
ordered  in  July  —  perhaps  80,000 
men  ;  there  were  probably  about 
the  same  number  of  half-trained 
men  in  the  renmental  depdts  ; 
half  of  the  army,  therefore,  consisted 
of  nearly  raw  recruits.  Then  the 
levy  was  extended  to  old  soldiers 
who  had  long  since  left  the  army, 
and  never  used  a  breechloader ;  to 
men  who  had  purchased  exemption 
from  service ;  in  fact,  as  high  up 
and  as  low  down  as  possible.  The 
grreat  difficulty  was  as  to  officers ; 
all  general  officers  up  to  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  other  officers  up  to  fifty, 
who  had  retired  on  pensions,  were 
called  on  to  serve ;  and,  as  this 
number  was  quite  inadequate,  offi- 
cers of  the  Navy  and  Marines,  both 
active  and  pensioned,  were  added ; 
then  journalists  and  political  fai- 
sewrs  of  all  descriptions — the  two 
latter  classes,  naval  officers  and 
politicians,  being  transformed  into 
colonels  and  generals  of  division 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  How  the 
artillery  and  a  small  force  of  cavalry 
were  got  together  is  not  easily  con- 
ceivable ;  but,  somehow,  it  does 
exist.  The  remainder  of  the  force 
consisted  of  Moblots. 

We  have  already  given  M.  Gam- 
betta credit  for  the  energy  and 
activity  with  which  this  force  was 
got  together;  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  better  to  treat  for 
peace  is  quite  a  diflferent  question. 
In  1 866  Austria  made  peace  when 
not  nearly  so  badly  beaten,  having 


still  an  army,  a  very  strong  en- 
trenched camp,  and  the  river  Da- 
nube between  Vienna  and  the 
enemy.  In  doing  so  she  sacrificed 
Yenetia,  where  her  troops  had 
achieved  brilliant  victories  and 
still  held  all  the  fortresses ;  and  no 
one  now  doubts  that  Austria  acted 
wisely.  The  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph made  all  these  concessions  in 
order  to  save  his  dynasty  and  pre- 
vent a  revolution.  The  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence  refused 
every  concession,  and  carried  on 
the  war  in  order  to  maintain,  or 
rather  establish,  the  Republic. 

The  Army  of  the  Loire  beg^  to 
be  talked  of  very  soon,  as  it  was 
talked  of  in  1814  and  1815.  An 
army  of  the  Loire  is  always  ex- 
pected to  undertake  the  functions  of 
DetLS  ex  viachind,  and  retrieve  all 
disasters.  Early  in  October  the 
German  cavalry  patrols  reported 
from  Orleans  and  its  vicinity,  that 
bodies  of  French  troops  were  ad- 
vancing from  the  south  and  south- 
west towards  Paris.  General  von 
der  Tann,  with  the  first  Bavarian 
corps  d'arm^e,  the  17th  and  22nd 
Prussian  infantry  divisions,  all  of 
which  formed  part  of  the  reserve 
of  the  3rd  Army  (Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia),  were  despatehed  to  meet 
these  troops,  and  after  some  fighting 
drove  them  back,  Yon  der  Tann 
occupying  Orleans  on  the  12th, 
and  the  22nd  division  Chartres 
on  October  2 1 .  The  French  troops 
that  had  been  driven  back  were, 
however,  only  the  vanguard  of 
Gambetta*s  army,  and  the  main 
body  soon  returned  to  the  attack. 
Before  proceeding  farther,  we  must 
mention  here  that  the  ammunition 
destined  for  the  bombardment  of 
Paris  began  to  be  despatehed  from 
Magdeburg  only  on  October  16, 
that  is  to  say,  after  the  occupation 
of  Orleans  by  the  Bavarians. 

This  occupation  did  not  last  long*. 
On  November  9  the  Bavarian  gene* 
ral  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
Orleans,  and  retreat,  hotly  pursued, 
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towards  Paris,  where  the  situation 
would  have  been   veir  precarious 
for  the  Germans  if  Metz  had  not 
meanwhile  capitulated  on  October 
27.     This  event  immediately  ren- 
dered the  whole   of  the    ist   and 
2nd    Armies    disposable    for    field 
operations,  and  we  shall  find  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  disposed 
a  confirmation  of  the  view  we  have 
taken   of  the   Grerman   plans.     Of 
the  four  corps  d'armee  of  the  2nd 
Army,  three  marched  on  the  30th 
to  oppose  the  French  Army  of  the 
Loire,   the    remaining    one    going 
directly  to  Paris  to  reinforce  the 
army  there.      Of  the  three   corps 
d*armee  of   the   ist  Army  (Man- 
teuffel),   two  proceeded    forthwith 
along    the     Belgian     frontier     to- 
wards Amiens,  to  cover  the  siege  of 
Paris  on  the  north,  and  to  ward  ofi* 
the  French  army,  then  under  Gene- 
ral Bourbaki,   subsequently  under 
General  Faidherbe,  and  forming  at 
Lille.   The  remaining  corps  d'armee 
was,  however,  left  behind  to  prose- 
cute the  sieges  of  the  fortresses  in 
Lorraine,   and  also  to  hold   Metz 
until  the  Landwehr  should  arrive. 
One-half  of  this  corps  undertook 
the  former  duty;    Verdun  capitu- 
lated on  November  8,  Thionville  on 
the  24th,  then  Montmedy,  Mezieres 
on   January  2,    1871,  and   Bocroy 
a  couple  of  days  afterwards.     All 
this  was  done  by  one  division  of 
this  corps,  and  the  work  consisted, 
as    we     see,     in    completing     the 
conquest    of   Lorraine,    and    even 
seizing  on  all  the  French  strong- 
holds in  the  Ardennes  and  Argonnes 
that  command  access  to  it.      The 
other  division  of  the  same  corps, 
being  soon  relieved  at  Metz  by  the 
Itfuidwehr,  proceeded  to  the  south, 
to  aid  General  von  Werder^s  opera- 
tions against  Belfort.      The   con- 
sequence of  this  movement  was  the 
fiedl    of   Phalaburg,  on    November 
12,  and  the  investment  of  Langres 
on   the    16th  of  the  same  month. 
Thus    whilst    the    prosecution    of 
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the  siege  of  Paris  was  mainly  pro- 
vided for,  the  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  the  two  eastern  provinces 
was  at  the  same  time  secured,  and 
a  civil  government  organised  with- 
in them. 

It  is  quite  a  different  thing  get- 
ting together  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  of  what  Count  Bismark 
calls   '  men  with  guns,'   and  ope- 
rating with  them  in  the  field  with 
a  tolerable  chance  of  success.     Yon 
der  Tann  was,  as  we   have  seen, 
compelled  to  evacuate  Orleans  on 
November  9  ;  Aurelles  de  Paladine 
driving    him    out    with    one   part 
of    his     force,    whilst     his     main 
body    attempted    to    advance    by 
Montargis    on    Fontainebleau,    in 
order    to    effect    a  junction    with 
General  Ducrot,  who  was  to  sally 
out  from  Paris  to  meet  him  in  that 
direction.     De  Paladine*s  force  got 
into  line  at  Montargis  and  Ladon 
on   November  24 ;    that  is   to  say, 
about  five    leagues  from   its  points 
of  passage  of  the  Loire.     On  the 
same  24th  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
arrived    also   at    Ladon,   the    dis- 
tance he  had  traversed  being  fifty- 
five  leagues  as  the  crow  flies,  and 
at  least  seventy-five  by  the  road. 
This  is,  something  like  marching 
from  Liverpool  to  London,  whilst 
the  forces  of  the  London  district  get 
to   Harrow  and  Windsor.  "  De  Pala- 
dine's    vanguard  was  defeated  at 
Ladon  on  the  24th  and  at  Maizieres, 
if  we  recollect  aright,  on  the  26th. 
There   was,   however,   no   lack    of 
bravery,  for  he  attxickcd  a  division 
of  the  Prussian  corps  on  the  28th 
at  Beaune  la  Rolande  with  superior 
forces,  and  would  have  annihilated 
it  if  other  Prussians  had  not  come 
to   the   rescue  and  compelled   the 
French  troops  to  retire  with  great 
loss  and  in  considerable  disorder. 
The  want  of  good  officers  and  a 
staff,    and    all    the    little    wheels, 
springs,  and  levers  required  by  that 
most  complicated  of  all  machines, 
an  army  in  the  field,  can  never  be 
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compensated  for  by  Bimple  courage. 
And  80  it  camo  to  pass  that  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  Von  der  Tann, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
closed  in  by  degrees  on  De  Paladine 
in  a  great  circle,  and  he,  knowing 
how    unequal    his   poor,    gallant, 
but  totally  undisciplined,  country- 
men were  to  sustain  such  a  combat, 
withdrew  them  across  the  Loire  as 
the  only  chance  of  saving  them ; 
bringing  thereby  a  most  unjust  and 
cruel    stigma  on    his    own   name. 
Orleans    was    reoccupied    by   the 
Germans    on    December    4,     and 
the  great  sortie  made  by  Vinoy  and 
Dttcrot  on   the   29th   and  30th  of 
November,  after  costing  thousands 
of  lives,  finally  came  to  nought. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on  south 
of  Paris,  Manteuffel  with  his  two 
corps  d'armee  was  in  the  north 
steadily  progressing  towards  La 
Fere,  which  was  taken  on  November 
27,  Amiens  being  occupied  by  his 
troops  on  the  28th.  Pushing  still 
farther  forward,  his  troops  reached 
Rouen  on  December  5,  and  finally 
Dieppe  and  Abbeville,  and  even 
momentarily  St.  Valery.  Paris  was 
thus  encircled  by  a  second  cordon 
of  troops  at  several  days*  march 
from  the  besieging  army,  but  still 
BO  disposed  as  to  be  enabled  to  com- 
bine for  mutual  support  on  any 
point  that  might  bo  threatened. 
From  this  time  forth  the  whole  of 
the  Prussian  operations  were  di- 
rected to  two  principal  objects — the 
sieges  of  Paris  and  of  Bel  fort, 
everything  else  being  subordinated. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  efforts  of 
the  French  were  directed  towards 
bringing  relief  to  these  two  for- 
tresses. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Army 
of  the  Loire  it  retreated  in  three 
different  directions.  Two  corps 
d*armee  (18th  and  20th),  under 
Bourbaki,  went  up  the  valley  to  the 
south*east,  and  having  been  most 
severely  handled  in  the  previous 
actions  were  for  a  long  time  not 


heard  of,  till  at  length  in  the  be- 
ginning of  January  they  turned  up 
in  the  Besan9on  district  co-operating 
with   Garibaldi  in  an  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Belfort,  of  which 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently. 
A  weaker  column  of  the  Loire  Army 
took  the   road  directly  south  to- 
wards Vierzon,  leaving  behind  it  on 
the  roads  and  in  the  bivouacs  nu- 
merous evidences  of  disorganisation. 
The  main  body — 15th,  i6th,  17th 
corps      d'arm6e      under     General 
Chanzy,  who  is  undoubtedly  a  \ory 
excellent    officer    and    haf    shown 
great     skill — retreated    down    the 
valley  of  the  Loire  to  the  south-west 
by  Blois;    the   delegated  Govern- 
ment having  meanwhile  removed 
to  Bordeaux.     M.  Gambetta  is  said 
to  have  planned  these  movements : 
if  so,  he  has  been  probably  dabbling 
in  Billow's  strategical  theories,  this 
being  a  very  pretty  exemplification 
of  what  is  technically  termed  '  an 
excentric  retreat.'      In  fact,  there 
was  a  moment  when  it  appeared  as 
if   Prince   Frederick    Charles  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  a  dance 
after  the  central  or  weaker  column, 
but  if  so  he  soon   discovered  his 
error.     Those  swarms  of  German 
cavalry,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
nrmv,  seldom  fail  to  ascertain  how 
things  really  stand. 

(leneiml  Chanz}'  dodged  along 
the  Loire,  followed  by  Von  der 
Tann  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
contesting  every  favourable  position 
in  the  forest  of  Marchenoir,  at 
Beaugency,  and  other  places.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  rapidly  brought 
the  bulk  of  his  army  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  above-named  generals, 
and  Chanzy  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat behind  the  Loir  to  Le  Mans, 
Vendome  being  occupied  by  the 
Germans,  who  showed  front  to  the 
west  on  a  line  reaching  from  Blois 
on  the  Loire  to  Rouen  on  the  Seine, 
and  Orleans  becoming  once  more 
the  centre  of  the  German  forces 
covering  the  siege  on  the  south. 
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In  reviewing  the8e  events  one  is 
natiiralljr  led  to  enquire  whether  a 
different  turn  might  not  have  been 
given  to  them  by  the  French  leaders 
adopting  some  other  line  of  conduct. 
^Mature  reflection  cannot,  however, 
fail  to  show  that  no  one  event  was 
independent  of  a  preceding  one, 
and  the  whole  adamantine  chain  of 
disasters  may  lie  traced  back  to  its 
first  fatal  link,  the  having  attempted 
a  gigantic  enterprise  with  wholly 
inadequate  means  and  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  things 
in  the  enemy's  country.  The  en- 
tire conduct  of  this  war  affords  a 
curious  subject  for  ethnological  and 
psychological  speculations.  One  can 
scareely  resist  the  temptation  of 
translating  the  French  diplomatic 
documents,  official  reports,  and 
newspaper  correspondence  to  one- 
self, sotto  ritce,  into  the  vernacular 
of  the  sister  island,  into  some- 
thing very  like  'Shure  we  always 
bet  thiin,  and  we'll  bate  thim 
agin,  the  spalpeens.'  The  wild  and 
eager  impulsiveness,  the  contempt 
of  suffering  and  death,  the  exaggera- 
tion of  sentiment,  leading  inevitably 
to  exaggerations  and  distortions  of 
facts,  hopes,  and  fears — all  this  is 
intensely  Irish  or  Celtic.  It  awakens 
a  powerful  though  most  painful 
response  in  our  breasts,  and  recalls 
but  too  forcibly  the  fatal  words 
Finis  Pnlonicp. 

The  defeat  of  Worth  was  but  the 
first  step  to  the  blockade  of  Metz, 
just  as  this  led  to  the  catastrophe  of 
Sedan,  followed  up  by  the  invest- 
ment of  Paris,  which  in  its  turn 
occupying  the  exclusive  attention 
of  the  French  caused  them  to  neg- 
lect till  too  late  the  defence  of 
Alsatia.  It  has  been  suggested 
tlutt  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  or  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  it,  should 
have  proceeded  early  in  November 
to  relieve  the  Alsatian  fortresses  and 
raise  the  siege  of  Belfort,  instead  of 
wasting  its  strength  in  an  ineffec- 
tual effort  to  relieve  Paris.  The  com- 


munications of  the  Germans  would 
have  been  thus  interrupted,  it  is 
said,  and  the  war  might  have  been 
carried  into  their  countty.  A 
moment's  reflection  will,  however, 
show  that  it  would  have  been  much 
easier  for  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
to  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Dijon, 
after  the  fiall  of  Metz,  than  to  march 
all  the  way  to  Ladon  and  Maizieres 
to  stop  De  Paladine's  army ;  and  so 
it  is,  too,  with  almost  every  other 
mishap  of  the  French  arms — ^they 
are  all  directly  traceable  to  what 
occurred  in  August,  and  no  fair 
opportunity  of  breaking  through 
the  fatal  chain  of  destiny  seems  ever 
to  have  occurred. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Germans,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  all  their  proceed- 
ings marked  by  these  two  charac* 
teristics :  First  of  all,  they  never  un- 
dertook anyone  single  operation  with 
inadequate  means,  though  their  con- 
ception of  what  was  necessaxy  varied . 
At  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign they  brought  overwhelming 
forces  to  bear,  as  for  instance  at 
Worth,  but  by  degrees,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  prestige  they 
had  themselves  acquired  and  the 
want  of  confidence  of  their  oppo- 
nents, they  could  venture  to  meet 
vastly  superior  numbers  with  a 
comparatively  small  force.  Se- 
condly, everything  once  determined 
on  was  carried  out  with  astonishing 
rapidity  and  energy  and  without  a 
moment*s  hesitation.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  point  out  any  one  single  en- 
terprise  that  proved  afiedlure.  They 
advanced  and  retreated,  gained  and 
lost  villages,  but  they  have  not 
hitherto  failed  in  a  project  once 
undertaken.  This  nearly  uniform 
success  depends  on  two  things— a 
just  estimate  of  what  they  them- 
selves could  do,  and  an  equally  just 
estimate  of  the  enemy's  resourees ; 
in  a  wod,  clear  judment  based  on 
sound  knowledge;  and  this  is  a 
characteristic  of  Prussia,  precisely 
the  same  contrast  having  been  ex- 
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liibited  in  1 866  and  at  many  other 
periods  of  Prussian  history,  1806, 
liowever^^forming  a  remarkable  ex- 
ception and  being  accepted  as  a 
great  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten. 

To  return  to  the  attempts  made 
by  the  French  to  relieve  their  capi- 
tal. General  Faidherbe  had  under- 
taken the  task,  declined  by  Bour- 
baki,  of  leading  the  Army  of  the 
North,  22Dd  and  23rd  corps,  from 
Lille  to  Paris.  It  consisted  at  first 
only  of  three  divisions,  two  of  these 
composed  like  those  of  the  Loire 
Ariny  and  commanded  by  generals  ; 
the  third  was  formed  of  sailors  and 
commanded  by  the  Port  Admiral 
of  Dunkirk.  At  a  moment  when 
Manteuffers  troops  were  scattered 
all  over  the  north  from  Montmody 
to  Bouen  and  Dieppe,  General  Faid- 
herbe undertook  a  rapid  march 
ftx)m  the  neighbourhood  of  LUle 
towards  Ham  and  Chauny,  with  the 
view  of  approaching  Paris  from  the 
north-east.  His  vanguard  did  in 
fact  reach  Ham,  taking  some  pri- 
soners there;  but  the  ever- watchful 
Prussians  got  timely  notice  of  the 
movement,  and  Faiaherbe  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  to  a  position  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Somme,  near 
Amiens,  where  he  fought  two  en- 
L^agements  on  December  23  and  24. 
He  claimed  a  great  victory,  which 
was,  however,  scarcely  consistent 
with  his  immediate  refcreat  to  Arras, 
followed  by  the  Prussians  to  Ba- 
])aume  and  farther  north.  At  all 
Invents  it  was  a  useless  victory,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
spirits  of  his  troops;  he  was  enabled, 
ut  any  rate,  to  bring  them  once 
more  into  action  on  December  2 
and  3  to  the  north  of  Bapaume,  in 
which  engagement  he  admits  having 
lost  4,000  men,  but  asserts  that  the 
J^russians  lost  9,000;  that  is,  al- 
most the  whole  number  which  they 
brought  into  action.  They  them- 
selves state  their  losses  at  1,036,  in- 
including  everything.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  Faidherbe*s  attempt  to 


relieve  Paris  was  on  both  occasions 
a  failure. 

As  was  the  case  when  De  Pala* 
dine  attempted  a  relief,  the  garrison 
of  Paris  made  a  sortie  on  December 
2 1 ,  this  time  on  the  north-east  side 
of  Paris,  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  opening  up  a  communication 
with  Faidherbe,  should  he  succeed 
in  approaching  the  rear  of  the  in- 
vesting army  in  that  direction,  and 
perhaps  in  the  hope  that  this  had 
been  weakened  by  detachments  sent 
to  oppose  him. 

This  attempt  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful, but  it  was  followed,  never- 
theless, by  very  important  results, 
namely,  the  commencement  of  the 
bombardment  of  Paris,  which  hap- 
pened in  this  way.  Mont  Avron  is 
a  hill  situated  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  Strasburg  and  Miihlhauscn 
railway,  which  forms  a  junction  at 
Noisy-le-Sec.  Lying  in  front  of 
Fort  Bosny,  and  having  its  ap- 
proaches on  the  south  and  north 
commanded  by  the  forts  of  Nogent 
and  Noisy,  it  could  not  be  occupied 
by  the  Germans,  and  was  therefore 
strongly  fortified  by  the  French, 
being  armed  with  seventy  heavy 
ship  guns.  It  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  works  of  Mont 
Avron  that  the  sortie  of  December 
21  was  effected,  and  there  were 
indications  that  another  sortie  was 
premeditated  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  for  the  French  marine 
artillerymen  had  been  trying,  under 
the  inspection  of  General  Vinoy, 
the  range  of  their  guns  for  some 
days  previously.  The  Germans, 
however,  determined  to  anticipate 
this,  and  1 2,000  men  (Fortess  Ar- 
tillery) having  arrived  from  Grer- 
many  to  work  the  siege  guns, 
thirteen  batteries,  with  seventy- 
two  guns,  many  of  them,  however, 
being  of  comparatively  light  calibre, 
opened,  quite  unexpectedly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  so  heavy  a 
converging  fire  on  Mont  Avron  and 
the  forts  already  named,  that  the 
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French  were  compelled  to  abandon 
the  position  with  great  loss,  leaving 
some  of  their  gons  spiked  in  the 
works,  and  a  panic  ensued  amongst 
the  titK>ps  in  bivonac  near  Nenillj 
and  other  positions,  causing  them 
to  retreat  in  great  disorder. 

In  onr  article  in  the  November 
nnmber  of  this  Magazine,  we  ven- 
tured to  predict  that  the  main 
attack  would  probably  take  place 
on  the  south  front,  and  this  has 
been  verified.  The  fire  of  the  Ger- 
man guns  on  the  east  and  north, 
which,  commencing  on  the  27th, 
was  continued  on  the  28th  and 
following  days,  proved  so  superior 
to  the  French  fire,  that  all  the  forts 
on  that  side,  except  Rosny,  which 
continued  to  reply  feebly,  ceased 
to  fire,  blinding  their  batteries. 
This  great  apparent  success  em- 
boldened the  Germans  to  open  their 
fire  on  January  4  against  the 
whole  of  the  southern  front,  the 
forts  Issy,  Vanvres,  Montrouge, 
the  new  field  works  at  Villejuif, 
constructed  in  front  of  the  forts 
Bicetre  and  Iviy,  and  also  against 
the  gunboats  on  the  Seine,  in  the 
bend  of  the  river  near  Gharenton. 
The  first  week's  fire  did  not  produce 
any  tangible  results;  the  French 
forts  and  batteries  at  first  replied 
briskly,  but  by  degrees  their  fire 
slackened,  and  ultimately  ceased 
nearly  altogether. 

The  weather  was  particularly  un- 
favourable, dense  fogs  alternating 
with  snow,  and  rendering  it  difficult 
to  lay  the  guns.  The  first  most  im- 
portant and  tangible  result  of  the 
bombardment,  or  rather  cannonade, 
was  that  the  Prussians  took  the 
French  battery  of  Notre-Dame  de 
Clamart  and  turned  it  against  the 
city.  This  was  one  of  the  new  works 
constructed  to  cover  the  gap  be- 
tween forts  Issy  and  Montrouge,  in 
which  latter  the  barracks  were  fired 
by  shells   and  continued  to  bum 


for  several  days.  The  gradual 
slackening  of  the  French  fire  could 
not  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  guns 
having  been  dismounted  or  thn 
casemates  destroyed,  but  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  French  artil- 
leiy  was  at  least  not  superior  to 
the  German,  rather  the  contrary, 
and  the  losses  sustained  by  tho 
latter  were  in  the  first  encounter 
very  small  indeed. 

In  a  former  article  ^    we  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  forti- 
fications  of   Paris  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  old-fashioned  short- 
range  artillery.    As  a  general  rule 
guns  can  only  be  pointed  at  right 
angles  to  the  breastwork  that  pro- 
tects them,  or  with  a  very  slight 
deviation  to  the  right  or  left ;  and 
works  of   fortification    necessarily 
forming  a  number  of  angles,  some 
bent  inwards  (re-entering),  other» 
outwards  (salient),  it  is  easy  to  seo 
that  the  fire  of  the  guns   will   bo 
accumulated    before    the    formei. 
leaving  before  the  latter  a  space 
nearly  if  not  altogether  destitute  of 
fire,   technically  termed  the  dead 
angle.     The  besieger's  batteries  are 
placed,  if  possible,  in  these  dead 
angles,  and  the  more  numerous  and 
the  larger  they  are,  the  better  for 
him.  This  dead  angle  may  be  looked 
on  as  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  besieger ;  with 
short-range  artillery  this  base  lies 
near  the  salient,  and  therefore  very 
often  under  the  fire  of  some  other 
work.   With  modem  long-range  ar- 
tillery  it  is  three  or  four  times  more 
distant,  and  being  of  course  much 
longer,  affords  the  assailant  a  much 
greater    choice   of  safe    positions. 
Another    change    has    also    taken 
place ;  the  old  artillery  was  very  in- 
accurate in  its  aim ;  the  besieger*g 
guns  when  aimed  at  the  fortress 
gun,  protruding  through  its  embra- 
sure, seldom  hit  it,  but  by  dint  of 
firing  the  whole  of  the  parapet  or 
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wall  on  both  sides  was   destroyed 
and  a  huge  gap  made ;  the  accuracy 
of  modern  artUlery  is  such  that  shell 
after  shell  may  be  put  through  the 
embrasure,  the  range  having  been 
once  ascertained,  and  it  is  tx)  be  re* 
marked  here  that  all  the  Prussian 
siege  guns  are  now  served  exclu- 
sively by  trained  artillerymen,  while 
the    French     guns     are    probably 
worked   under  the  old  system,   a 
few  skilled  hands  being  combined 
with  common  soldiers.    Under  these 
circumstances  it  i  s  easy  to  understand 
why  the  Prussian  artillery  should 
have  an  advantage  irrespective  of 
the  quality  of  its  guns.   The  Times 
correspondent,    Mr.   Bussell,    has, 
however,  called  attention  to  an  im* 
portant  fact  with    regard  to  the 
I^rench  marine  guns  with  which  the 
forts  are  armed.     It  appears  that 
they  are  constructed   to  fire  only 
forty  rounds  with  the  full  charge  of 
powder,  after  which  it  is  unsafe  to 
use  more  than  two-thirds  that  quan- 
tity.    The  forts,  however,  have  been 
^  peppering  away '  for  nothing  during 
the  last  two  or  three  months,  and  it 
is  surmised  that  the  guns  have  be- 
come unserviceable  in  consequence. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary  for  this 
reason  to  suspend  the  .fire,  and  if 
General    Trochu    has   a    sufficient 
supply  of  fresh  guns   of  superior 
power,  it  may  be  that  the  Prussians 
will  be  surprised  to  a  certain  extent, 
especially  now  that  the  position  of 
their    batteries  is    known   to  the 
besieged.     Some  of  the  forts  on  the 
south  side — for  instance,  Vitry — 
being  built  on  old  quarries,  they  have 
beneath  their  foundations  extensive 
subterraneous  caverns,  affording  per- 
fect shelter  to  the  garrison,*and  will 
therefore  not  be  easily  subdued.    It 
is,  however,  evident  that  the  Prus- 
sians  can  if  they  please  bombard 
the    city    itself,    even    from    their 
first  positions  ;  their  shells  are  said 
to    have  reached    the    garden   of 
i^e  LiLLMtiboorg,  and  the  bridges 


over  the  Seine  in  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

General   Trochu    has,   it   seoms, 
constructed    an    entrenched   camp 
under  the  gnus  of  Mont  Valerien, 
as  some  KUj)pose  with  the  view  of 
withdrawing  thither  as  soon  as  the 
city   itself  has  become   untenable. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  his 
object  was  to  organise  a  great  sally 
towards  the  south- west,  in  order  to 
meet  General  Ghanzy,  who  during 
the  first  week  in  /a'nuary  enS^ 
voured  to  advance  from  ]je  Mans 
through  the  Forest  of  Vend6me  to- 
wards Versailles.    Prince  Frederick 
Gharles,  however,  brought  up  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  to  meet  Ghanzy  in  the  direc- 
tion from  Vendome  to  Le  Mans, 
whilst  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
pushing  forward   in  the  direction 
from  Chartres  to  Nogent  lo  Rotrou, 
the  united  efforts  of  the  two  generals 
had  up  to  January    12   succeeded 
in   frustrating   this    fresh  attempt 
at     relieving     the     capital  ;     and 
the     bombardment    of    the    forts 
having  meanwhile  taken  place,  this 
combined  movement  was  evidently 
defeated,  General  Boye  having  been 
also  driven  back  into  Normandy  by 
General  Bentheim. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  de- 
tail of  these  hostile  operations,  let 
us  turn  our  attention  to  what  the 
consequences  would  be  to  France,  if 
compelled  to  hand  over  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  to  Germany  by  treaty  or 
by  simply  abandoning  them  to  the 
armies  that  now  hold  them.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  gene- 
ral political  consequences  of  loss  of 
territory  and  prestige  that  must 
necessarily  follow,  as  this  must  be 
sufficiently  apparent  to  everybody. 
We  shall  therefore  confine  our  re- 
marks to  the  change  that  would  bo 
thereby  effected  in  the  relative  mili- 
tary position  of  the  two  Powers, 
for  this  is  precisely  what  Germany 
seems  determined  to  effect,  and 
evidently  considers  of  the  greatest 
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importMice  to  obtain;  the  whole 
of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  when 
the  happy  moment  for  them  arrives, 
will  turn  on  this  very  point. 

When  the  annexation  of  Nice 
was  demanded  by  France  in  1859, 
it  was  said,  and  with  truth,  that  an 
army  marching  from  Genoa  towards 
Toulon  would  be  effectively  in 
France  from  the  moment  it  crossed 
the  Yar,  whereas  an  army  marching 
in  the  opposite  direction  would  not 
be  really  in  Italy  until  it  had 
reached  Savona  at  the  very  least ; 
in  fact,  the  First  Napoleon's  first 
great  campaign  was  adduced  in 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, and  admitted  to  be  conclusive. 
And  just  in  like  manner,  a  French 
army  marching  across  the  Rhine  at 
Strasburg  or  Breisach  has  in  fact 
already  gained  a  footinir  in  Southern 

even  when  in  possession  of  SaarlouiB 
and  Saarbriicken  is  a  long  way 
from  being  in  France.  It  is  also 
undeniable  that  the  French  have 
very  frequently  taken  advantage  of 
their  strategical  frontier  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  Germany,  and 
it  may  bo  said  with  equal  truth 
that  the  spread  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  unification  of  Grermany — 
two  things  which  after  all  are  more 
nearly  related  than  is  generally  ad- 
mitted— were  seriously  interrupted 
and  retarded  by  these  frequent 
incursions.  Finally  the  avowed  ob- 
ject for  undertaking  the  present 
war  was  to  get  possession  of 
Mayence  and  Gobleni^,  and  thereby 
put  a  very  sharp  curb  bit  on*  North 
Germany  as  a  pendant  to  that 
which  Strasburg  and  Breisach  had 
already  applied  to  the  jaws  of 
Southern  Gtermany. 

The  Germans  have  long  pro- 
tested strenuously  against  this  state 
of  things,  and  having  at  length  got 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
are  very  evidently  determined  to 


make  an  end  of  it.  There  are  pro- 
bably many  thouBands  of  people  in 
this  country  who  are  violently  in- 
dignant, perhaps  because  they  fear 
that  it  will  be  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  farther  propagation  of  the 
principles  of  1792»  that  is  to  say, 
of  civilisation  as  the  French  under- 
stand it.  We  confess  that  wo 
cannot  adopt  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, labouring  as  we  do  under 
what  these  thousands  will  per- 
haps piK)nounco  to  be  a  stupid 
prejudice,  namely,  that  the  Re- 
formation of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,  even  taking  Bismarkism  into 
the  bargain  as  one  of  its  ultimate 
consequences,  was  on  the  whole  a 
better  thing  for  mankind  in  general, 
and  even  for  Great  Britain  in  par- 
ticular, than  the  glorious  principles 
of  17^2  followed  up  by  Ultramon- 
tanism,  takiiig  as  regards  ourselves 
Archbishop  Manning  and  Cardinal 
CuUen  into  the  account  with  all 
their  virtues.  We  may  be  wrong, 
but  we  seriously  prefer  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Revolution  of  1792, 
which  in  the  end  became  a  power- 
ful engine  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vatican  even  up  to  1870. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  imi- 
tating, in  the  interests  of  Germany, 
what  was  done  as  regards  Nice 
in  the  interests  of  France  ?  If  our 
suppositions  are  correct,  the  new 
frontier  line  would  have  Thion- 
ville  or  Deidenhofen  as  we  should 
thenceforth  have  to  call  it,  for  its 
northern,  and  Belfort^  for  its  south- 
ernmost 'points  d'appui';  Metz, 
Nancy,  Spinal,  being  probably  the 
intermediate  points.  The  result  of 
this  would  undoubtedly  be  that  a 
German  army  crossing  this  line  to 
the  west  would  be  at  once  strate- 
gically in  France ;  whereas  a  French 
army  crossing  it  in  the  opposite 
direction  womd  be  far  from  being 
strategically  in  Germany ;  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  Germans  con- 
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sider  to  be   their  only  chance  of 
safety  from  fature  incursions. 

Again,  is  it  true  that  the  whole  of 
the  French  nation  to  a  man  is  firmly 
resolved  rather  to  fight  on  to  the  last 
drop  of  its  blood,  than  consent  to 
the  cession  of  the  provinces  in  ques- 
tion ?  This  is  very  generally  and 
loudly  asserted;  indications  are, 
however,  not  wanting  which  point 
to  a  very  opposite  conclusion,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  our  duty  to  lay 
these  before  the  reader.  Some  short 
time  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  a 
Grerman   newspaper  from  a  corre- 

rndent  at  the  seat  of  war,  stating 
t  the  *  General  Council '  of  one 
of  the  Southern  Departments  of 
France  had  expressed  not  only  its 
desire  for  peace,  but  also  its  con- 
viction that  a  greater  number  of 
the  other  *  General  Councils'  would, 
if  appealed  to,  unite  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  this  purpose. 
These  bodies  having  been  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  in  each  de- 
partment might  be  considered  to 
be  fair  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  as  after  the  events  of  Septem- 
ber they  were  in  fact  the  only  legal 
bodies  in  existence,  they  had  a  certain 
claim  to  be  recognised  as  such,  even 
although  their  original  mandate  did 
not  extend  so  far  as  to  authorise 
them  to  decide  on  questions  affect- 
ing the  empire.  In  any  case, 
however,  the  expression  of  such  a 
wish  and  conviction  on  the  part 
of  bodies  possessing  at  least  as 
much  authority  to  represent  the 
general  body  of  the  inhabitants  as 
does  an  English  Grand  Jury  of  a 
county  or  city,  seemed  to  afford  an 
important  index  as  to  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion would  be  whether  the  state- 
ment was  founded  on  fact  or  not. 
We  should  have  mentioned  that  the 
whole  matter  had  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  communication  made  to 
King  William.  We  must  confess 
that,  coming  from  a  German  source, 
we  were  not  at  first  inclined  to 


place  implicit  credence  in  this  state- 
ment ;  but  within  a  very  short  time 
afterwards  M.  Gambetta  issued  a 
decree  dissolving  all  the   General 
Councils   throughout   France,   and 
substituting  for  them  bodies  nomi- 
nated by  himself  from  amongst  his 
own  political  partisans,  a  fact  which 
gives  at  least  a  colour  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  German  correspondent, 
and  certainly  looks  very  like  a  for- 
cible attempt   to  suppress  a  very 
natural  craving  for  peace  in  favour 
of  M.  Grambetta's  pet  form  of  Go- 
vernment.    This   is,  however,   not 
the  only  indication  of  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion to  continue  the  war.     We  know 
from    M.  Gambetta's  own  decrees 
that    the    conscripts    and    Mobile 
Guards  have  shown  so  great,  and  we 
may  say,  so  general  a  disinclination 
to   remain   with  the  army  in  the 
field,  that  he  has  found  it  necessary 
to  organise  a  large  force   of  field 
gendarmerie,with  permanent  courts- 
martial,  in  the  rear  of  each  body 
of  troops,  in  order  to  prevent  these 
people    returning  to   their    homes 
whenever    they    get    a  chance  of 
doing  so.     Then  again,  it  appears 
from    Faidherbe's    general    orders 
issued  at  Lille  quite  recently,  that 
a  disciplinary  depot  has  been  formed 
at  Brest  (one  of  the  great  penal  es- 
tablishments), to  which  he  threatens 
to  send  all  stragglers  found  without 
arms  or  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances.    All    these    &ct8    taken 
together,  and  for  which  we  have 
the  evidence  of  the  French  authori- 
ties themselves,  certainly  go  fi^r  to 
prove   that   the   determination  to 
carry  on  the  war  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity cannot  be  nearly  so  general 
as  is  commonly  believed ;  and  we 
still  adhere  to  the  opinion,  which 
we  have  so  often  expressed,  that 
the  Grovemment  of  National   De- 
fence is  reaUy  fighting  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Republic,  which 
it  is  determined  to  impose  on  the 
Frenoh  nation  without  giving  it  aa 
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opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the 
invasion  by  making  now  such  sacri- 
fices as  will  in  the  end  have  to  be 
made. 

We  fuUj  appreciate  the  anxieties 
of  those  who  look  forward  with 
something  like  dismay  to  the  pro- 
spect of  France  beingweakened  and 
losing  her  prestige  as  one  of  the 
great  Powers,  although  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  this  sympathy 
is  by  no  means  disinterested;  for 
its  expression  is  very  frequently 
intermingled  with  sentimentalities 
about  the  disasters  that  have  be- 
fallen England's  best  and  truest 
ally.  Let  us  join  issue  on  this 
point.  We  are  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
proved  himself  on  several  occa- 
8ion.s  attached  to  an  English  al- 
liance; but  can  any  competent 
authority  venture  to  assert  that  if 
he  had  been  successful  in  this  pre- 
sent war  he  would  not  have  been 
equally  ready  to  attack  us,  if  the 
same  party  machinations  that  drove 
him  into  an  unequal  contest  with 
Germany  for  the  military  hegemony 
of  Europe  had  made  the  completion 
of  it,  by  the  humiliation  of  *  perfido 
Albion,'  the  condition  of  the  con- 
tinuance  of  his  rule  and  dynasty  p 
'  L'appetit  vient  en  mangeant,'  and 
the  overthrow  of  one  of  the  victors 
of  Waterloo  would  have  proved  a 
strong  inducement  to  undertake 
the  chastisement  of  the  other.  The 
British  Ministry  seems  to  have  con- 
templated such  a  contingency)  for 
Lord  Elcho,  in  one  of  his  recent 
letters  to  the  Times^  seems  to  say 
that  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Worth  put  a  stop  to  preparations 
that  had  been  made  for  arming  our 
new  fortifications  with  ship  guns ; 
and  our  Foreign  Office  was  pro- 
bably quite  as  well  informed  on 
these  matters  as  those  who  talked 
so  loudly  of  the  Emperor's  friend- 
ship and ,  deplored  his  fall  so 
bitterly.  The  simple^truth  is  that 
the    instability  of    French    insti- 


tutions renders  a  French  alliance 
a  very  precarious  one,  and  the 
passionate  longing  of  the  French 
nation  for  supremacy  deteriorates 
seriously  from  the  value  of  its 
friendship ;  it  caimot  easily  brook 
a  rival  by  sea  or  by  land.  If  Eng- 
land has  lost  something  by  the  fact 
of  France  being  weakened,  her 
wisest  course  will  be  to  establish 
the  balance  by  adding  to  her  own 
strength  what  is  wanting,  and 
while  there  is  yet  time  to  do  so. 
France  has  lost  her  prestige  whether 
she  cede  the  two  eastern  provinces 
or  not ;  her  institntions  have  broken 
down  most  thoroughly ;  her  whole 
social  system  is  disorganised,  which 
is  the  greatest  loss  a  country  can 
sustain. 

To  return  to  the  military  opera- 
tions. On  January  7,  General 
Chanzy  once  more  commenced 
a  great  movement  for  the  relief 
of  Paris,  advancing  through  the 
forest  of  Vendome  with,  as  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  three  corps 
d'armee  (the  15th,  i6th,  and  17th) 
whose  numerical  strength  was,  as 
usual,  much  exaggerated  by  the 
French  Government  before  opera- 
tions commenced  ;  we  shall  probably 
soon  hear  a  veiy  different  story. 
As  to  the  quality  of  this  force,  there 
can  be  no  doubt :  the  great  majority 
of  the  men  were  perfectly  untrained 
recruits  unfit  for  field  service, 
mixed  up  with  the  debris  of  the 
regular  army ;  even  the  disciplinary 
companies  from  Algeria  contributed 
their  quota;  as  to  the  officers  in 
command,  they  were  equally  unfit, 
or  at  least  inadequate,  for  the  work. 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  brought 
his  whole  army  (three  corps 
d'armee.  III.,  IX.,  X.)  up  to  the 
line  of  the  Loir  (not  Loire)  to 
oppose  this  movement,  whilst  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  with  the 
XIII.  corps  (a  temporary  formation) 
advanced  from  Chartres  towards 
the  north  of  Le  Mans.  The  German 
movement     was     concentric ;    the 
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French  attempted  to  act  in  several 
divergent  directions,  that  is  to  say, 
excentrically.      We   have    here  a 
pendant  to  the  battle  of  Solferino, 
with  this  difference,  that  that  was 
decided  in  one  day,  whereas  it  took 
several  to  effect  Chanzy's  defeat — 
a  defeat,  however,  more  complete 
and  more  disastrous  for  the  French 
cause  than  was  even  Solferino  for 
the    Austrians.     A    series    of   ac- 
tions on   January  8  and  following 
days  culminated  on  the    loth    in 
Chanzy's  army  being  driven  back 
on    his    fortified    positions   at   Le 
Mans  by  the  Red  Prince,  whilst  the 
Duke  of   Mecklenburg  advancing 
to   the  north-west  of  the  town,  a 
general  attack  ensued  and  18,000 
unwounded  prisoners  were    taken, 
several     guns     and     mitrailleuses 
being     captured,      together     with 
large    stores    and  railway   rolling 
stock  in  Le  Mans,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Germans  on  the  12th. 
The  question   will  at  once   occur. 
How  came  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
to  be  able  to  employ  his  whole  army 
against  Chanzy  ?   Because  Bourbi^ 
with  the  1 8th  and  20th  corps  had 
been   sent  off  to  the  east  to  join 
Cremer  and  Garibaldi  in  an  attempt 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Belfort,  an  at- 
tempt which,  after  several  days'  hard 
fighting,  has  also  proved  entirely  un- 
successful. The  Prince  had  therefore 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  south-east 
and  could  turn  his  whole  attention  to 
the  west.   The  German  commandei*s 
occupy   an  internal   circle,   which 
enables  them  to  concentrate  their 
forces  rapidly  whenever  an  attack 
is  threatened,  and  they  are  always 
kept  perfectly  informed  of  what  the 
enemy  is  about  through  their  in- 
telligent and  admirably  led  cavalry. 
In  the  whole  of  this  difficult  ope- 
ration of  Chanzy's  we  have  addi- 
tional evidence  of  what  we   have 
already  stated  respecting  the  ine- 
morable  chain  of  events  by  which 
Franco  has  been  reduced  to  her 
pi'csent  lamentable  condition.     The 


capture,  which  cannot  be  long 
delayed,  of  Belfort  by  the  (Ger- 
mans will  secure  to  them  the 
undisputed  possession  of  Alsace 
just  as  Metz  secures  that  of  Lor- 
raine. We  have  had  too  much 
experience  of  the  system  of  self- 
deception  practised  by  the  French 
to  attach  any  great  consequence  to 
theii*  plans  of  interrupting  the 
communications  with  Germany  by 
means  of  General  Bonrbaki's  opera- 
tions in  the  valley  of  the  Doubs 
or  the  Ghiribaldian  expedition  in 
the  Cdte  d'Or.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  since  the  fall  of  M^zieres, 
and  with  Laon,  La  Fere,  Ham,  Pe- 
ronne,  and  Amiens  in  their  hands, 
the  G:erman8  in  any  case  have  a 
perfectly  independent  line  of  rail- 
way communication  in  the  north, 
and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Garibaldians,  who,  whatever  they 
may  be  able  to  effect  in  the  Cdte 
d'Or  or  on  the  Plateau  of  Langres, 
are  quite  unfit  to  cope  with  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  flat  country,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  from  want  of  cavalry 
and  artillery. 

Taking  a  careful  retrospect  of  the 
whole  state  of  affairs  we  can  come 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  this: 
France  cannot  hope  to  retrieve  all 
her  defeats  and  her  inmiense  losses. 
She  never  has  been  allowed  the  time 
to  make  effectual  preparations.  The 
getting  together  masses  of  untrained 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  in- 
efficient officers,  and  hurling  them 
at  an  army  like  that  of  Germany,  Is 
a  simple  waste  of  the  most  valuable 
material  a  country  possesses — ^the 
lives  of  its  adult  males  ;   and  this 
becomes  criminal  when  it  is  done 
against  the  will  of  the  victims  who 
arc  thus  sacrificed.  That  it  is  so  done 
is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  im- 
mense numbers  of  unwounded  pri- 
soners taken  in  every  engagement. 
The  surrender  of  unwounded  pri- 
soners in  such  numbers  is  merely  a 
euphuistic  form  of  expression    for 
' desertion  en  masse*     When  8,000 
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Tmwonnded  priBonera  were  made  hj 
the  French  at  Magenta  in  1859  it 
was  well  understood  that  the  It^an, 
and  part  at  least  of  the  Hungarian 
infantiy,  could  no  longer  be  de- 
pended on  by  the  Austrians,  and 
the  retreat  behind  the  Mincio  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  attributable 
to  this  very  circumstance.  Again, 
in  1866  the  Prussians  took  vast 
numbers  of  unwounded  prisoners, 
nearly  all  Hungarians,  and  this  led 
the  Austrian  Government  not  only 
to  listen  to  the  first  overtures  for 
peace  but  eventually  to  grant  nearly 
everything  that  Hungary  demanded. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Prussian 
accounts  always  lay  such  stress  on 
the  numbers  of  unwounded  prisoners 
taken.  The  political  signification  of 
such  events  is  fully  understood  at 
Prussian  headquarters. 

Can  any  sane  person  doubt  that 
if  a  regularly  constituted  govern- 
ment existed  in  France  peace  would 
be  made  at  once  ?  It  would,  in  that 
case,  have  been  made  two  months 
ago,  on  better  terms  than  at  present. 
It  might  be  made  on  infinitely 
better  terms  now  than  will  be  pos- 
sible in  Februaiy  or  March  1871. 
The  contest  is  now  being  carried 
on,  as  we  have  already  said,  to 
establish  forcibly  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  France  to  which  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  that  the  majority  of 
the  French  people  are  inclined. 

The  violent  but  unsuccessful  sor- 
ties of  the  garrison  of  Paris  on  the 
night  of  l£e  I3th-i4th  January, 
were  followed  up  the  next  day  by  a 
partial  bombardment  of  the  city. 
The  forts  of  Issy,  Vanvres,  arid 
Montrouge  ceased  their  fire  on  the 
latter  named  day.  Another  great 
sortie  was  made  on  the  19th  by  a 
large  force  from  the  entrenched 
camp  under  the  walls  of  Mont 
Valerien,  an  event  we  had  already 
anticipated.  This  was  directed 
against  Malmaison,  Montretout, 
which  was  surprised,  and  St.  Cloud, 
but  ultimately  failed.    A  renewal  of 


the  effort  was  expected  by  the  Prus- 
sians on  the  20th,  but  did  not  take 
place,  although  the  French  force  had 
not  retired  into  the  city  but  still 
remained  on  the  plateau  of  Valerien 
on  that  day.  Should  another  at- 
tempt to  break  through  the  iron  cir- 
cle be  made,  we  do  not  anticipate 
its  being  successful,  for  Prussian 
batteries  have  been  now  constructed 
within  800  paces  of  Fort  Issy,  and 
on  the  heights  facing  Valerien  only 
4,000  to  5,000  paces  from  that  for- 
tress, and  the  bombardment  of  St. 
Denis  and  the  north  side  of  Paris 
has  been  commenced  with  the  siege 
artillery  that  bombarded  Mezi^res. 
Faidherbe,  too,  has  suffered  another 
decisive  repulse  from  Goeben  at 
St.  Quentin  on  the  20th ;  there  is  a 
great  probability  of  his  being  ulti- 
mately driven  up  into  the  comer  of 
French  Flanders,  and  the  Belgian 
troops  are  once  more  on  the  frontier. 
The  chances  of  relief  are  now  fewer 
and  more  remote  than  ever,  and 
what  between  famine  and  this  new 
bombardment  the  power  of  in- 
ternal resistance  is  daily  waning 
away. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany  and 
the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  have 
established  between  them  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  nijodus 
Vivendi;  in  fact,  something  which, 
so  far  as  the  outer  world  can  see, 
resembles  much  more  the  com- 
mencement of  a  permanent  under- 
standing ;  and  this  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  Austrian  interests,  es- 
pecially on  the  Danube,  are  to  a 
great  extent  German  interests.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  fact  of  no  small 
importance,  if  true,  that '  the  Court 
of  Vienna  is  taking  preparatory 
steps  with  a  view  to  mediation 
between  France  and  Germany,'  and 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  this 
step  will  be  taken  solely  in  the  in- 
terests of  MM.  G«mbetta  and  Gari- 
baldi. The  first  step  in  mediation 
which  would  he  of  real  advantage 
to  France  at  this  conjuncture  would 
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be  such  a  one  as  would  procure 
the  French  people  an  opportunity 
of  deciding  its  own  destinies, 
through  the  agency  of  some  re- 
gularly constituted  representative 
body,  such  as  might  have  been 
constructed  out  of  the  Councils  of 
the  Departments  which  the  dele- 
gate Government  at  Bordeaux  has 
thought  fit  to  suppress.  If  such  an 
assembly  should  decide  on  continu- 
ing the  war  d  outrance,  and  at  the 
same  time  on  establishing  a  re- 
public, outsiders  like  ourselves 
would,  however  they  might  dissent 
from  the  wisdom  of  such  a  decision, 
be  compelled  to  accept  it,  and  the 
situation  would  at  least  become 
much  simpler. 

At  the  moment  we  write,  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  of  January, 
the  air  is  full  of  rumours.  M.  Jules 
Favre  has  been  at  Versailles  and 
has  discussed  terms  of  capitulation, 
some  say  terms  of  peace.     He  was 


expected  in  London,  but  is  said  to 
have  returned  to  Paris.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Paris  must  yield,  and  it 
will  be  well  if  her  submission  be 
not  preceded  by  a  blind  and  useless 
YolcLic  ontba^t  of  mob  frenzy. 

It  is  also  as  certain  as  anything 
future  can  be,  that  France  must 
yield,  and  the  longer  she  defers  it 
the  greater  will  be  her  exhaustion. 
Since  wars  began  there  never  was 
a  contest  more  hopeless  than  hers 
now  is.  The  hints  of  a  possible 
restoration  of  the  'Imperial'  dy- 
nasty are  evidence  of  the  chaotic 
state  of  her  affairs.  Restored  it 
might  be,  as  a  temporary  puppet, 
but  nothing  could  retain  it  in 
power. 

Let  France  call  a  truce,  collect 
her  best  advisers,  make  peace  and 
set  about  establishing  a  national 
Government.  These  are  the  neces- 
sary first  steps  towards  her  re- 
covery. 
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THE    LAST   INSTALMENT   OF  IRISH   POLICY. 


IT  has  been  often  pointed, out  that 
the  peculiar  defect  of  British 
policy  applied  to  Ireland  has  been 
its  want  of  reserve  force.  Many 
projects  for  the  nnion  of  these 
iskmd  realms  have  been  formed 
firom  time  to  time;  most  of  those 
of  which  we  speaJc  charactei^sed 
by  largeness  of  view  and  vigour 
of  conception.  An  energetic  lord- 
deputy  or  an  able  Irish  secretary 
was  supported  for  a  year  or  two 
years,  and  all  went  well;  then 
came  a  break.  English  politicians 
became  involved  in  Continental  in- 
trigues or  distracted  by  home  con- 
flicts, or  Parliament  CTud^d  the 
sappiies  for  Irish  govenZnt.  or 
the  Crown  appropriated  them  to 
other  objects,  and  the  half-developed 
scheme  was  allowed  to  decay  away, 
leaving  not  a  trace  except  the  anger 
of  the  people  enkindled  at  each  new 
attempt  to  give  them  a  government. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  this  evil  destiny  of  British 
statesmanship  applied  to  Ireland 
may  overtake  also  those  efiforts 
which  the  English  people  have 
made  within  the  last  few  years  to 
come  to  a  good  imderstanding  with 
their  Irish  fellow-subjects.  It  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  that 
further  legislation  is  required  as 
to  the  systems  of  education  at  pre- 
sent existing  in  Ireland,  and  Irish 
education  was  the  work  specially 
appointed  for  the  coming  session. 
Is  there  any  hope  that  the  English 
people  will  be  able  or  willing  to 
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pursue  this  work  as  they  did  that 
of  the  last  two  years,  g^rasping  aU  its 
details,  and  discussing  laboriously 
all  the  solutions  offered  P    A  com- 
bination of   circumstances,  partly 
arising    from     the     condition     of 
Ireland,  partly  from  that  of   one 
of  our  great  political  parties,  still 
more  from  the  ripened  condition  of 
English  thought  upon  the  relations 
between  the  two  islands,  made  Irish 
policy  the  question  of  the  last  elec- 
tion.    Irrespective  of  ministers  or 
parties,  the  great  fact  of  the  struggle 
of  1868  was  the  resolution  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  people  to  try 
a  new  policy  for  Ireland,  and  to 
spare  no   efforts  to   carry  it  out; 
and  the  novelty  of  this  policy  con- 
sisted not  80  much  in  the  particular 
measures  proposed  as  in  the  reso- 
lute effort  to  ascertain  the  Irish 
point  of  view,  not  necessarily  in 
order  to  adopt  that  point  of  view, 
but  in  order  to  be  able  to  determine 
from  it  what  were  the  real  wants  of 
Ireland  in  contradistinction  to  her 
demands.     Henceforth   Parliament 
was  not  to  farm  out  Irish  govern- 
ment to  a  local  faction  or  a  local 
class ;  it  was  to  meet  its  own  re- 
sponsibilities   without   any   make- 
shift, and  by  its  comprehension  of 
the  questions  at  issue,  and  its  reso- 
lute vigour  in  dealing  with  them, 
to  bring  itself  and  the  people  of 
England  more  directly  into  oonneo- 
tion  with  Ireland. 

Had  Irish    education  come   up 
for   settlement  whilst   this    spirit 
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pieyaUed,  there  was  evenr  prospect 
that  the  result  would  have  been 
satisfactory.  The  work  to  be  done 
was  in  the  nature  of  expansion 
and  development  of  existing  sys- 
tems rather  than  of  the  creation 
of  new  ones.  The  varying  currents 
of  policy  in  Ireland  during  the  past 
Qiuurter  of  a  century  had  exposed 
^e  admirable  schemes  which  the 
State  had  adopted  —  the  Queen's 
University  and  the  national  system 
of  education — ^to  furious  assaults 
from  all  the  religions  factions  in 
torn.  A  great  change  in  Irish 
policy  was  felt  to  be  at  hand  during 
m»  whole  of  this  period,  but  of  what 
nature  no  one  oould  conjecture. 
Eveiy  shock  added  strength  to  the 
Ultramontane  party,  whose  one  um 
it  had  be^i  to  secure  absolute  con- 
trol over  Irish  education.  The 
gveat  schemes  of  English  states- 
nen,  both  as  regards  primary  and 
Otfiiversity  education,  had  been  at 
first  assailed  by  different  Protestant 
parties.  As  the  time  came  round 
for  giving  that  further  aid  which 
their  success  demanded,  they  were 
abandoned  or  neglected,  and  ex- 
posed unfinished  to  all  the  fury 
of  the  Ultramontane   party.     The 

Clioy  indeed  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
d  adopted  in  reference  to  this 
<|ne8tion  in  past  years  was  not  re- 
assuring; still  it  was  not  on  the 
.particular  views  of  a  minister  that 
the  friends  of  education  relied  when 
they  looked  to  the  discussicm  of  this 
question  with  a  oartain  amount  of 
confidence,  but  upon  the  awakened 
ixiteUigenoe  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose of  the  English  people.  In 
these  they  hoped  they  had  sufficient 
safeguards  that  the  great  remaining 
piece  of  Irish  legislation — ^the  de- 
¥ek)pment  of  the  educational  sys- 
tems— would  be  dealt  with  in  a 
large  spirit  and  be  safe  from  those 
dangers  which  local  fisKJtions  and 
our  past  blunders  had  created. 
These  &ir  prospects  are  now  over- 
ded.  The  nature  of  the  events 
sh  have  occurred  abroad  since 


last  July — the  vast  questions  which 
they  raise  for  England — ^may  once 
more  stop  Parliament  short  in  its 
task  of  governing  Ireland,  and  force 
it  to  £op  the  threads  of  Irish 
a£Eairs;  the  public  will  turn  to 
other  and  more  immediate  con- 
cerns ;  the  busy  politician  and  the 
adroit  ecclesiastic  may  be  allowed 
to  settle  this  branch  of  the  Irish 
question  to  their  mutual  satisfac- 
tion. We  shall  swing  round  to  the 
old  system  so  invariably  returned 
to  siQce  the  days  of  Henry  U. 
Instead  of  forming  a  plan  of  our 
own  adapted  to  ^e  wonts  of  the 
country,  we  back  up  the  scheme  of 
some  tribe,  or  noble,  or  class,  or 
hierarchy,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Two  circumstances  would  render 
thifi  withdrawal  of  attention  from 
Ireland  most  calamitous — the  im- 
portance of  the  question  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  the  well-founded  suspicion 
entertained  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  Ministry  in  regard  to  it.  Fresh 
from  the  work  of  inaugurating  the 
Elementoiy  Education  Act,  England 
will  not  under-estimate  the  first 
consideration — the  importance  of 
pubHc  education;  and  no  system 
of  popular  education  is  complete 
unless  the  higher  education  is  de- 
veloped in  harmony  with  it. 

To  estimate,  fully  the  attitude  of 
the  Ministry  on  this  question  we 
must  recall  briefly  the  history  of 
legislation  in  regard  to  primary  and 
nniversiiy  education.  As  regards 
primary  education,  the  Government 
of  I  S3 1  gave  Ireland  a  system  which 
has  woriced  admirably  during  the 
last  forty  vears.  Yet  this  period 
embraces  the  most  awful  crisis  of 
Irish  history.  It  is  marked  by  the 
terrible  £unine  of  1 847,  and  by  two 
rebelUonB.  But  in  1847  this  system 
could  boast  that  it  afforded  some 
degree  of  school  training  to  57.93 
per  cent,  of  tiie  children  of  school 
age,  whilst  the  existing  system  in 
"Rngland,  ocoording  to  the  last  Privy 
Connoil  Report,  secured  schooling 
for  only  39.86  per  cent,  of  the  school 
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age.  As  to  this  branch  of  tlie 
question  the  work  of  Parliament 
ought  to  be  a  simple  one — ^to  see  that 
the  eflfbrts  to  strengthen  and  develop 
the  existing  system  are  consonant  to 
its  past  history  and  present  organi- 
sation; are  made,  in  short,  in  good 
fiuth,  and  not  intended  to  pervert 
and  destroy. 

As  regards  the  Universities,  more 
requires  to  be  done.  The  IJni* 
versity  of  Dublin  has  been  now 
nearly  two  years  asking  statutorr 
powers  to  accomplish  that  which 
the  practices  of  the  University  have, 
it  is  true,  been  for  many  years  pre- 
paring, but  which  is,  nevertheless, 
a  clumge  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
— the  exclusion  of  denominational 
tests  from  the  whole  University 
course.  The  University  had,  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  opened 
its  degrees  to  all  denominations, 
and  from  time  to  time  since  many 
of  its  honours ;  but  its  government 
was  so  limited  as  to  secure  the  Na- 
tional Church,  as  by  law  established, 
such  a  control  over  education  as 
would  enable  the  University  to  act 
as  a  training  school  for  the  clergy 
of  this  Church.  When  the  severance 
of  the  Church  from  the  State  was 
determined  on.  Trinity  College  an- 
nounced, through  Dr.  Ball,  its 
intention  to  complete  the  policy  it 
had  inaugurated  in  1 793,  and  bestow 
its  highest  honours  and  a  share  in 
its  government  without  distinction 
of  creed.  This  Trinity  College  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  accomplish. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  last  year,  objected 
to  this  decisive  step  being  taken  on 
the  action  of  the  llniversity  alone. 
However  this  delay  may  be  justified, 
it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  thecountry 
and  a  hardship  to  those  individual 
members  of  the  University  who  are 
ready  to  compete  for  fellowships 
Tinder  the  open  system,  but  who  are 
excluded  by  the  present  state  of  the 
law.  No  doubt  this  action  on  the 
part  of  Trinity  College  suggests 
considerations  as  to  another  Irish 
institution,  the  Queen's  University. 


Wheh  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  came 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  Univer- 
sity Education  in  1843  ^®  found 
.Trinity  College  offering,  as  we  have 
said,  academic  training  to  the  yout^ 
of  Ireland,  but  with  her  government 
and  her  highest  honours  reserved 
for  those  in  communion  with  the 
Established  Church.  In  the  univer- 
sity education  of  the  country  there 
was  a  predominant  influence  re- 
served for  a  body  of  clergy  to  whose 
Church  the  mass  of  the  nation  did 
not  belong;  and  though  the  vast 
majority  of  the  classes  seeking  aca* 
demic  training  were  Protestant,  still 
such  a  state  of  things  was  clearly 
most  mischievous.  The  Roman  Ca» 
tholic  Divinity  training  was  already 
provided  for  in  Maynooth,  and  Sir 
xlobert  Peel  proposed  to  get  over 
the  dif&culty  as  to  the  laity  hy  found* 
ing  a  university  on  the  system  of 
excluding  religious  tests  and  reli* 
gious  teaching,  only  requiring  that 
the  students  of  the  new  colleges 
should  be  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  certain  clergymen  of  their  respeo* 
tive  denominations  attached  to  each 
college  under  the  title  of  Deans  of 
Residence.  The  Queen's  University 
was  almost  coeval  with  the  outburst 
of  Ultramontane  activity  that  dates 
from  about  1 850.  The  colleges  were 
hardly  opened,  no  degrees  nad  yet 
been  conferred  by  the  University, 
when  the  new  system  had  to  meet 
the  denunciations  of  t^e  Synod  of 
Thurles  and  the  opposition  of  the 
Catholic  University.  Though  several 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  held 
office  in  the  colleges  at  their  first 
institution,  the  Roman  authorities 
were  nearly  all  hostile  to  them,  and 
in  this  respect  the  history  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  is  different  frtnn 
that  of  the  national  system  of  edu* 
cation.  That  system  the  RonUm 
Catholic  authorities  had  heartilv 
accepted  at  its  first  eftart ;  and  thougn 
they  took  up  a  hostile  attitude  to- 
wards it  in  1858,  thejr  still  largely 
co-operate  in  its  working,  satisfying 
themselves  by  a  sort  of  general  pro- 
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test.  The  Government  of  1 843  were 
hardly  unprepared  for  this  opposi- 
tion of  the  Bishops,  though  they 
may  not  have  estimated  the  lengths 
to  which  it  wonld  go.  The  idea  of 
a  university  entertained  by  the 
Bishops  was  so  diametrically  dif- 
ferent from  that  held  by  the  State, 
and  indeed  by  all  scientific  men,  that 
it  was  felt  that  any  attempt  to  found 
a  university  in  which  the  Roman 
Church  should  occupy  a  position 
aneJogous  to  that  held  by  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Trinity  College 
must  be  a  failure.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  State  to  work 
a  university  through  the  agency  of 
the  Bishops.  Besides,  the  question 
of  a  definite  religious  training  has 
very  different  bearings  in  regard  to 
young  men  of  an  age  to  frequent  a 
university  and  in  regard  to  children 
of  tender  years  frequentingaprimary 
school.  The  Gk)vemment  then  wisely 
appealed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity.  It  appointed  Deans  of  Resi- 
dence as  long  as  it  could  get  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  to  act  in  that 
capacity.  It  secured  Roman  Catho- 
lics amongst  its  professors,  and  it 
trusted  that  a  really  good  system  of 
education  fairly  worked  would  enable 
the  Queen's  University  to  surmount 
opposition.  Nor  has  this  hope  been 
disappointed :  the  proportion  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  amongst  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Queen's  University  is 
very  large,  and  that  although  the 
most  stem  denunciations  have  been 
launched  by  the  Bishops  against  all 
Roman  Catholics  frequendng  these 
colleges. 

But  still  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  position  of  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin was  not  removed.  The  Queen's 
Colleges  had  the  advantage  of  local- 
ising university  training  in  the  vari- 
ous provinces  of  Ireland,  and  of  thus 
bringing  it  within  reach  of  many 
who  could  not  afford  to  seek  it  in 
the  capital.  But  they  had  two  dis- 
advantages which,  for  a  time  atleast, 
effeotuaUy  precluded  the  University 
from  taking  the  place  of  Trinity 


College  at  the  head  of  the  academic 
training  of  Ireland.  They  had  not 
the  prestige  attaching  to  an  ancient 
institution;  and,  secondly, they  were 
dependent  upon  an  external  autho- 
rity. The  Crown  appointed  the 
professors  as  it  supplied  their  annual 
salaries ;  it  nominated  the  members 
of  the  senate,  who  made  the  minor 
appointments  connected  with  the 
institution.  The  University  has  been 
able  to  do  invaluable  service  in  sup- 
plying academic  training  to  classes 
of  the  community  hitherto  neglected 
and  in  introducing  many  improve- 
ments into  university  education; 
but  it  could  not  be  expected  to 
eclipse  Trinity  College,  a  great  cor- 
poration enjoying  independent  reve- 
nues and  privileges,  strong  in  the 
repute  of  ages  and  in  the  respect 
of  the  country ;  and  thus  its  exist- 
ence, however  important,  could  not 
remove  the  old  difficulty  that  the 
first  rank  in  the  university  system 
was  closed  against  the  creed  of  the 
people. 

This  aspect  of  the  question  had 
great  weight  naturally  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  community,  and 
was  of  much  more  importance  than 
any  alleged  objections  to  mixed 
education.  They  argued,  *We  claim 
a  share  in  the  chief  University  of 
Ireland  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
our  fellow-citizens,  and  decline  to  be 
put  off  with  these  new  institutions, 
however  excellent  their  system  of 
education  may  be.'  And  this  dis- 
satisfaction the  Bishops  took  ad- 
vantage of  to  push  their  scheme  an 
to  the  Catholic  University.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Synod  of  Thurles 
they  obtained  authority  from  the 
Pope  to  found  an  institution  in 
Dublin  under  that  title.  Large  sub- 
scriptions were  collected,  not  only 
in  Ireland,  but  on  the  Continent  and 
in  the  Colonies.  The  whole  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  appealed  to 
to  make  the  new  institution  the 
nursery  of  orthodoxy.  The  name  of 
Dr.  Newman  gave  great  4cl<U  to  its 
first  start,  and  attracted  a  large 
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nmnber  of  students  from  England 
and  abroad.  But  this  adventitioTis 
sapport  soon  fell  away.  Dr.  Newman 
was  nnable  to  work  with  the  epi- 
scopal authorities,  and  resigned  his 
post  after  a  short  time,  and  his 
retirement  is  one  of  the  many  mys- 
teries connected  with  this  singular 
institution.  It  still  maintains  a 
staff  of  Professors.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that,  unable  as  it  was 
to  confer  degrees  recognised  in  this 
country,  it  could  tittract  very  large 
numbcors  of  students.  Its  mends, 
however,  have  always  asserted  that 
it  did  so.  Their  language  in  the 
press  and  at  public  meetings  always 
represents  it  not  as  a  great  institu- 
tion ready  to  teach  and  waiting  for 
pupils,  but  as  actuaUy  in  full  work. 
In  1 866,  however,  the  Gk)vemment 
were  challenged  to  furnish  some 
returns  as  to  the  number  of  its 
students ;  and  though  a  return  ex- 
hibiting a  considerable  number  of 
students  would  have  been  at  that 
crisis  most  important,  the  challenge 
was  declined.  Moreover,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  would  have 
been  quite  practicable  for  a  body  of 
its  students  to  take  degrees  at  the 
London  University,  and  such  a 
course  would  have  been  a  more  re- 
liable evidence  of  the  reality  of  this 
movement  than  the  innumerable 
letters  and  pamphlets  which  employ 
the  leisure  of  its  professors.  The 
poor  appearance  made  by  the  Catho- 
lic University  becomes  of  impor- 
tance when  we  recall  the  arguments 
used  by  its  friends  in  1865.  The 
large  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
attending  the  Queen's  Colleges  and 
Trinity  Uollege  could  not  be  denied ; 
but  it  was  alleged  that  this  number 
ought  to  be  much  larger,  and  would 
be  much  larger  were  it  not  for  the 
conscientious  scruples  which  kept 
Boman  Catholics  away  from  mixed 
universities.  This  appeal  to  figures 
utterly  broke  down,  as  the  propor- 
ti<m  of  Catholics  at  the  existing 
universitLeB  was  proved  to  be  ample. 
The  caae  is  put  more  simply  at  this 


time,  viz.*:  Roman  Catholics  are  a 
certain  portion  of  the  population 
who  want  university  training.  All 
Roman  Catholics  must  be  guided 
by  the  Bishops  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning education.  The  Bishops 
have  denounced  the  existing  uni- 
versities, and  demand  a  university 
under  their  own  control :  therefore 
the  Bishops  are  entitled  to  have  such 
a  university  on  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population.  The  claims  of 
the  Catholic  University  were  pressed 
with  great  energy  in  186$;  and 
during  the  period  which  elapsed  be- 
tween Lord  PaJmerston's  death  aud 
the  fall  of  the  Russell  Administra- 
tion in  June  following,  the  hopes  of 
ite  supporters  rose  to  that  high  level 
which  they  have  ever  since  pretty 
generally  maintained.  The  Bishops 
and  their  adherents  took  paius  to 
spread  the  opinion  that  their  hour 
of  victory  was  arrived,  and  the 
language  of  the  Ministerial  press 
countenanced  their  action.  The 
present  Home  Secretary  was  sent 
over  te  Ireland  in  the  winter 
of  1865  te  negotiate  with  the 
Bishops,  and  the  result  was  believed 
to  be  quite  satisfactory  to  them. 
All  through  the  stormy  Session 
spent  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Reform 
Bill  the  public  waited  from  day  to 
day  to  hear  the  measures  announced 
which  were  to  follow  up  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  winter,  to  revolu- 
tionise the  Board  of  National  Edu- 
cation, and  to  establish  the  Catholic 
Universiiy.  On  the  latter  question 
the  Government  were  several  times 
challenged  by  Mr.  Lowe  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  they  pledged 
themselves  to  give  the  House  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  Irish  University 
education.  During  the  month  of 
June  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  was 
felt  to  be  at  hand ;  and  after  the 
catastrophe  of  the  20th,  when  Lord 
DunkelUn's  motion  was  carried  and 
the  Ministry  resigned,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  on  the  day  before  the 
decisive  vote  was  taken  (June  19) 
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a  new  charter  had  been  issned  to 
the  Queen's  University,  and  also  a 
Queen's  letter,  by  winch  six  new 
members  were  added  to  the  Senate 
of  the  University,  the  body  whose 
function  it  was  to  accept  the  new 
charter  on  behalf  of  the  University. 
One  of  the  six  members  so  nomi- 
nated was  a  Professor  of  the  Catholic 
University.  None  of  them,  except 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  had 
been  previously  connected  with  the 
Queen's  University  or  identified 
with  the  poUcy  on  education  w'ich 
that  institution  was  supposed  to 
represent.  On  the  same  day  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue  had  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Educ«.tion 
requiring  a  series  of  changes  in 
their  system  which,  in  effect,  woxdd 
have  carried  out  in  regard  to  it 
the  policy  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Bishops.  The  Charter  to  the  Queen's 
University  was  defeated  by  the  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  the  graduates, 
and  Lord  Mayo  declined  to  recom- 
mend the  grante  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  changes  proposed  in  Mr. 
Fortescue's  letter  to  the  National 
Board. 

Thus,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Lish 
policy,  that  portion  concerning  edu- 
cation would  seem  to  have  been 
the  earliest  matured.  In  1 866  the 
Church  question  was  still  untouched, 
the  Land  question  undetermined, 
the  chapter  of  Autobiography  un- 
written; but  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  colleagues  had  a  distinct  policy 
on  the  Education  question  all  ready 
— BO  completely  ready  that  even  in 
the  agonies  of  an  expiring  Ministry 
they  were  able  to  give  the  world 
the  full  exposition  of  it. 

The  obvious  way  to  have  met 
the  pressure  in  1865  would  have 
been  to  have  encouraged  Trinity 
College  to  carry  still  further  the 
work  in  which  she  had  been  so  long 
engaged.  That  neither  Mr.  Glad- 
stone nor  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue 
was  prepared  to  do.  Another  course 
would  have  been  to  propose  some 
terms  to  the  Catholic  TTniversity, 


but  it  w|ts  probably  found  that 
that  institution  would  never  accept 
any  resfionable  terms.  A  third  course 
was  adopted — ^to  revolutionise  the 
scheme  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  so  that 
the  CathoHc  University  could  come 
in  and  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
studente  of  that  institution  were  to 
be  enabled  to  obtain  degrees  of  the 
Queen's  University  without  ma- 
triculating at  any  of  the  Queen'0 
Colleges. 

A  new  university  competing'witb 
more  ancient  institutions  naturally 
endeavours  to  establish  some  point 
of  excellence  as  specially  charsicter- 
istic  of  ite  training.  The  London 
University  has  been  long  famed  for 
the  stringency  of  ite  examinations. 
Ite  degrees  mean  always  a  certain 
amount  of  hard  work,  whilst  those 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  mean 
residence  and  association  for  a  cer- 
terin  time  with  the  studente 'of  those 
universities.  Dublin  University 
adopted  the  system  of  giving  cer- 
tain advantages  to  attendance  on 
lectures,  but  not  absolutely  requir- 
ing either  residence  or  attendance 
on  lectures.  A  student  may,  by 
passing  a  certain  number  of  exami- 
nations, qualify  himself  for  his 
degree  without  attendance  on  any 
lectures.  The  Queen's  Universily 
on  the  other  hand  piqned  iteelf  on 
ite  strictness  as  to  this  point  of 
attendance  on  lectures.  Tneir  ex- 
aminations could  not  compete  in 
stringency  with  those  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  London ;  but  they  con- 
tended that  what  they  did  was  done 
more  thoroughly  and  better,  and 
their  degree  came  much  nearer  what 
a  university  degree  ought  to  mean. 
To  strip  their  new  University  of  this 
distinguishing  mark  of  ite  system 
ite  graduates  thought  a  great  hard- 
ship ;  and  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  accepting  the  new  Charter  was 
adjudged  by  the  Bolls  Court  in 
Ireland  an  infringement  on  the 
righte  of  the  graduates.  But  this 
question  of  the  character  of  the 
degree  was  not  the  only  difficulty, 
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though  an  important  one.  Had  the 
circomstances  of  the  Qneen's  Uni- 
yenity  allowed  of  the  appUcation  of 
thiB  scheme,  the  difficulties  arising 
from  it  wonld  hare  onl j  commenced. 
The  general  test  examination,  con- 
templated by  the  supplemental  char- 
ter, oonld  only  have  been  condncted 
on  some  common  understanding 
arrived  at  by  the  principal  bodies 
whose  students  designed  to  seek 
degrees.  The  settlement  of  the 
nature  of  this  general  examination 
wonld  have  been  a  perpetually  re- 
curring difficulty,  as  the  Bishops 
would  have  claimed  a  right  to  de- 
termine the  course.  However  that 
might  have  been,  the  resistance  was 
successful,  and  the  whole  scheme 
fell  to  the  ground,  serving  only  to 
show  the  dose  relations  which  then 
existed  between  the  Government  of 
1 866  and  the  Ultramontane  party. 

When  this  question  came  to  be 
discussed  with  Lord  Mayo  the  year 
after  the  supplemental  charter,  he, 
like  his  predecessors,  was  unpre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  real  diffi- 
culty— the  position  of  the  Na- 
tional University  ;  but  he  did  not 
attempt,  like  those  predecessors,  to 
tamper  with  the  life  and  reputation 
of  an  institution  which  the  State 
had  itself  established.  He  en- 
deavoured to  do  what  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  given  up  as  a  hopeless  task 
—to  find  some  common  basis  of 
agreement  with  the  Episcopal  party. 
His  project  he  described  as  one 
'  to  found  a  new  university  which 
should,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  stand  in  the  same 
position  to  Roman  Catholics  that 
Trinity  College  does  to  Protestants.' 
In  the  correspondence  that  ensued 
the  impossibility  of  coming  to  any 
accord  is  very  strikingly  exhibited. 
Lord  Mayo  was  ready  to  admit  a 
certain  number  of  Bishops  on  the 
Board  of  the  proposed  university, 
but  this  did  not  suffice.  Archbishop 
Leahy  and  Bishop  Derry  say,  *  It  is 
our  duty  to  state  for  the  informa- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  Government 


that  the  safety  of  faith  and  morals 
in  the  university  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  recognising  in  the  Bishops 
as  members  of  the  Senate  the 
right  which  as  Bishops  they  pos- 
sess, and  which  all  Catholics  must 
acknowledge  them  topossess,  of  pro- 
nouncing authoritatively  on  matters 
of  faith  and  morals.  That  right 
belongs  to  them,  and  to  them  alone 
as  compared  with  laymen,  and  even 
ecclesiastics  of  the  second  order.' 

'According  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipUne  of  the  Catholic  Church  it 
is  not  competent  for  laymen,  not 
even  for  clergymen  of  the  second 
order,  to  judge  authoritatively  of 
faith  and  morality.  That  is  the  ex- 
clusive province  of  Bishops.  As  fJEdth 
and  morality  may  be  injuriously 
afiected  either  by  the  heterodox 
teaching  of  professors,  lecturers,  or 
other  officers,  or  by  their  bad 
moral  example,  or  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  bad  books  into  the  univeiv 
sity  programme,  the  very  least 
power  that  could  be  claimed  for 
the  Bishops  in  the  senate,  with  a 
view  to  the  cotmteraction  of  such 
evils,  would  be  that  of  an  absolute 
negative  on  such  books,  and  on  the 
first  nomination  of  professors,  &o. 
&c.y  as  well  as  on  their  continuing  to 
hold  office  after  having  been  judged 
by  the  Bishops  in  the  senate  to 
have  previously  oJSended  against 
faith  and  morals.'  That  negotiation 
played  an  important  part  in  the 
debates  of  i868,  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone began  to  develop  his  Irish 
policy,  but  neither  then  nor  on  any 
subsequent  occasion  has  his  lan- 
guage been  of  a  character  to  allay 
the  apprehensions  which  the  trans- 
actions of  1 866  must  excite. 

Whenever  subsequently  Mr.  Glad- 
stone proceeded  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  his  Irish  policy,  he  has 
always  taken  pains  to  treat  the 
Education  question,  not  as  a  sepa- 
rate question,  but  as  a*  part  of  his 
especial  scheme,  the  destruction  of 
Protestant  ascendency  in  Ireland. 
This  has  always  been  the  plausible 
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way  of  stating  the  case  of  the 
Bishops  against  the  existing  sys- 
tems, and  has  been  made  a  cover 
for  their  efforts  to  establish  an  as- 
cendency of  their  own;  and  this 
language,  coming  from  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  reckless  efforts  made  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Bishops 
in  1866,  has  naturally  confirmed 
the  opinion  that  the  third  instal- 
ment of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy 
would  be  found  to  mean  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  Ultramontane  ascen- 
dency in  education.  *  The  Church 
of  Ireland,'  said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
speaking  at  Wigan  in  November 
1 866,  *  offers  us  indeed  a  great  ques- 
tion, yet  even  that  question  is  but  one 
of  a  group  of  questions.  There  is 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  there  is  the 
Land  of  Ireland,  there  is  the  Edu- 
cation of  Ireland.'  Here  education 
was  referred  to  as  the  third  broach 
of  that  upas  tree  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  to  destroy,  and  the  public 
were  somewhat  startled  at  this  view 
of  education  in  Ireland.  As  to 
primary  education,  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Iidsh  National  system 
as  one  of  the  few  bright  spots 
in  England's  government  of  that 
country.  The  statesmanship  of  its 
conception,  the  success  which  had 
attended  its  work,  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  all  parties.  The  Boman 
Catholics  had  been  its  zealous 
champions.  The  Protestant  Dis- 
senters were  early  reconciled  to 
it.  All  the  weight  and  influence 
of  the  Established  Church  had 
formally  declared  for  it  in  1865. 
But  for  some  years  the  Boman 
Catholic  hierarchy  had  become  hos- 
tile to  the  system.  Was  it  to  be 
swept  away,  men  asked,  in  deference 
to  their  wishes,  simply  because  it 
had  unfortunately  shot  out  its  roots 
whilst  Protestant  ascendency  over- 
shadowed the  soil  ? 

Then  as  to  higher  education, 
there  stood  the  Cai£olic  University, 
claiming  recognition  and    endow* 


mont,  or  at  least  such  a  revolution 
in  the  Irish  Universities  as  would 
give  it  control  over  the  higher 
education  of  that  country.  Was 
this  to  be  chartered,  or  some  con- 
trivance found  to  subject  the  exist- 
ing Universities  to  its  influence  P 

These  apprehensions  have  not 
been  allayed  by  the  tone  maintained 
by  the  Ministry  both  in  August 
1869  and  in  last  April.  On  the 
former  occasion  Dr.  Ball  an- 
nounced that  the  long-standingdiffi- 
culty  was  gone.  Trinity  College  was 
ready  to  adopt  Mr.  Fawcett's  mo- 
tion, and  waited  to  obtain  &om  the 
Legislature  the  necessary  powers. 
Suddenly  as  in  a  dream  the  ob- 
stacles which  had  baffled  successive 
Ministries,  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
and  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  and 
Lord  Mayo  had  in  various  ways 
endeavoured  to  turn,  had  faded 
totally  away.  And  what  was  the 
language  of  the  Ministrv  on  this 
happy  occasion?  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  seemed  to  think  that  he 
and  his  friends  had  been  treated 
most  un&irly.  He  was  quite  hurt 
that  the  Ultramontane  party  should 
be  robbed  in  this  way  of  their 
long- hoarded  political  capital. 
When  Mr.  Fawcett,  conjointly  with 
Mr.  Plunket,  renewed  the  demand 
of  the  University  last  year,  the 
Prime  Minister  returned  again  to 
the  language  of  the  Wigan  speech. 
He  treated  the  question  as  a  part  of 
his  campaign  against  Protectant 
ascendency,  and  refused  to  approach 
it  until  his  own  good  time.  The 
College  did  not  ask  that  this  mea- 
sure should  be  accepted  by  Govern- 
ment as  an  absolute  settlement, 
they  only  asked  for  power  to  carry 
out  their  own  arrangements  in  this 
particular  of  religious  tests.  All 
that  this  demand  implied  was  a 
simple  measure :  flrst  of  all,  legalis- 
ing the  holding  of  all  fellowships, 
scholarships,  and  professorships  on 
theorigini^  foundation  of  the  College 
without  distinction  of  religion ;  and 
secondly,  providing  that  the  Divinity 
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sbbool  and  ibe  catechetical  lectures 
should  be  discontiiined  within  the 
Universitj,  and  all  the  funds  spe- 
dallj  appropriated  at  different 
times  to  theological  teaching,  as  for 
example  Archbishop  King's  Lec- 
tureship in  Divinitj,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Church 
body.  The  identification  of  these 
funds  and  the  special  mode  of  trans- 
fer would  have  been  all  matter  of 
arrangement.  A  site  might  easily 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  College,  for  instance 
adjoining  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew, 
where  the  Diyiniiy  course  would 
have  been  accessible  to  those  of 
the  students  who  chose  to  pursue 
it.  A  similar  arrangement  has 
been  adopted  with  great  success  at 
the  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  Both 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  Metho- 
dist communions  have  theological 
colleges  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Queen's  College,  and  the  lec- 
tures and  courses  of  these  colleges 
are  so  adapted  as  to  fit  into  the 
arts  and  professional  courses  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  whilst  the  com- 
plete independunce  of  the  different 
adjacent  bodies  is  invariably  main- 
tained. But  it  was  not  alleged 
that  there  was  any  intrinsic  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  University;  nor 
could  it  be  alleged  that  it  precluded 
subsequent  dealing  with  the  many 
questions  which  might  arise  as  to 
the  internal  constitution  of  the 
College.  The  enlarging  the  num- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Senior  Fellows 
with  whom  the  government  of  the 
University  rests,  the  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  between  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Fellows,  were  all 
matters  of  small  import  compared 
with  the  great  principle  which  the 
College  asked  leave  to  apply,  and 
they  were  in  no  way  prejudiced  by 
it.  Much  less  could  this  mea- 
sure be  said  to  prejudge  the 
question  which  undoubtedly  must 
demand  consideration  as  to  the 
status  of  the  Queen's  University. 


The  special  charactoristic  of  that 
body  as  representing  the  prin- 
ciple of  unsectarian  education  in 
Ireland  would  pass  away,  but  the 
importance  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges as  means  of  distributing  Uni- 
versity training  over  Ireland  in 
districtsyotherwise^inaccessible  to  it 
would  be  in  no  way  diminished. 
The  real  obstacle  lay  not  in  the 
necessity  for  further  reforms  in 
Trinity  College  nor  in  the  position 
of  the  Queen's  University,  but  in 
that  of  the  position  of  the  Catholic 
University.  That  institution  was 
about  to  lose  its  raison  d'etre. 
The  Ultramontane  party  was  the 
only  Irish  party  that  protested 
against  the  action  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. After  Dr.  Ball's  speech  in 
August  1869,  Professor  Quinlan, 
of  the  CathoHc  University,  occupied 
the  columns  of  the  Tablet,  in  indig- 
nant torms  maintaining  the  Pro- 
testant character  of  Trinity  College ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  month 
the  Bishops  from  Maynooth  cate- 
gorically denounced  the  converting 
Trinity  College  into  a  mixed  insti- 
tution. In  deference  to  these  cla- 
mours nearly  two  years  have  been 
lost ;  probably  still  more  time  may 
yet  be  sacrificed ;  and  meanwhile 
Roman  Catholic  and  Nonconformist 
students  are  excluded  from  offices 
which  all  parties  except  the  Catho- 
lic University  and  its  proprietors 
are  advocating*  their  admission  to. 

It  is  generally  believed  that,  what- 
ever may  be  their  form.  Bills  on 
this  question  were  already  drafted 
before  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue 
resigned  the  Irish  Office  to  Lord 
Bartington ;  and  we  shall  conclude 
by  pointing  out  one  or  two  of  the 
dangers  which  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  specially  dread.  It 
will  be  admitted  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  establish  a  university  sys- 
tem without  having  men  to  work 
it.  Faulfy  as  the  system  of  Trinity 
College  may  be  (and  we  do  not  deny 
that  it  has  many  faulte),  ite  age, 
size,  and  importance  have  given  us 
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in  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College 
a  body  of  men  thoroughly  fitted  for 
their  work,  and  evolved  as  it  were  by 
its  own  independent  operation.  The 
Queen's   University  has  two  con- 
trolling influences,  both  external  to 
itself — ^that  of  the.  Crown  and  that 
of   the    Senate  appointed  by  the 
Crown.     This  latter  body  consists 
of  politicians;  of  judges,  who  in 
Ireland  are  generally  very  active 
politicians;  and  of  a  few  Bishops 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.    No  doubt 
a  maclunery  exists  by  *which  the 
Crown  is  gi^ually  denuding  itself 
of  this  power  both  as  to  the  pro- 
fessors   and    the    senate    in    the 
Queen's  University;    but    such  a 
power    is    necessary  at    the    first 
start  of  any  new  system,  and  it  is 
to  avoid  such  a  necessity  that  we 
should  maintain  the  existincr  sys- 
tem  in  the  Umversity  of  DabUn. 
Impose  upon  it  what  terms  may 
be  thought  right,  but  do  not  sub- 
ject it  to  external  control.  We  have 
seen    how  under  the  pressure  of 
political  exigencies  the  Crown  may 
use  this  power  of  nomination  to 
a  University  senate— how  in  the 
case  of  the  supplemental  charter 
one-fourth   of   the    places  in    the 
senate  were  filled  all  at  once  with 
a  body  of  members  specially  se- 
lected to   carry  out  a    particular 
policy — a  policy  which  the  courts  of 
law  pronounced  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  corporation.    In  any 
country,  but  still  more  in  Ireland,  it 
must  be  an  evil  to  allow  the  univer- 
sity system  to  become  a  part  of  the 
political  business   of  the  country. 
To  sacrifice   the  independence   of 
Trinity  College,  to  place  it  under 
the  control  of   a  board  like    the 
senate  of  the  Qaeen's  University, 
would  be  a  grievous  calamity. 

Had  the  University  of  Dublin 
been  so  ill-advised  as  to  propose  to 
throw  in  its  lot  with  the  dises- 
tablished Church,  to  forfeit  its  na- 
tional character,  and  sink  into  the 
seminary  of  a  particular  denomina- 
tion, as  urged  by  Dr.   Haughton 


some  years  since,  or  had  it  opposed 
a  passive  resistance  to  the  demands 
of  the  oountiy,  there  might  have 
been  no  means  of  escaping  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Government.  But 
the  College  has  been  true  to  its 
own  position  as  the  National  Uni- 
versity, and  has  appreciated  what 
that  position  required  at  the  present 
hour.    All  Parliament  has  to  do  is 
to  settle  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
change,  and  it  may  leave  the  carry* 
ing  out  of  the  change  to  the  exist- 
ing authorities  of  the  University. 
Mr.  Cullinan  in  his  recent  paper 
in  the   Fortnightly  Review  is  very 
indignant  that  the  authorities  of 
the    University    should     get    any 
credit  for  their  action  in  1 869.    He 
talks  of  their  *  calculating  self-in- 
terest : '  *  their  resolve  simply  proves 
they  are  the  seven  wise  men.'    Cer- 
tainly they  have  understood  their 
interest — ^their  interest  as  a  great 
public  body  having  reputation  and 
position  to    maintain,   and   conse- 
quently they  have  done  service  to 
their  country.     This  knowledge  of 
their  own  interests  is  precisely  their 
merit.     They  have  been    able    to 
shake  off  the  timidities  and   the 
prejudices  of  an  old  corporation,  and 
to  understand   the  world  around 
them.    It  is  this  kind  of  capacity 
which  is  the  great  want  in  all  public 
affairs.     It  is  the  boast  of  TrvDity 
College  that  she  has  proved  thui 
she  possesses  it.     If  the  College 
adopted  this  course  with  a  view  to 
pervert  the  new  system,  then  indeed 
Mr.  CuUinan's   sneers  might  have 
some  meaning ;  but  this  he  certainly 
does  not  allege,  and  he  probably 
knows  Trinity  College  too  well  to 
entertain  such  suspicions.     At  least 
he  knows  the  spirit  which  exista 
between  bodies  of  men  who  have 
won  their  way  to  distinction  by  in- 
tellectual toil  and  those  whom  they 
see  confided  to  their  care  toiling  in 
the  same  paths.    A  writer  in  the 
Times,   under    the    signaturo    *A 
Catholic  Priest,'  did  indeed  raise 
this  question  of  the  good  fidth  of 
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the  College  authorities.  He  said  *  It 
is  all  yeiy  well  to  open  the  exarmi- 
natioBB  for  the  highest  posts  to 
Boman  Catholics.  How  are  we  to 
know  that  Boman  Catholics  will 
get  all  the  marks  they  are  entitled 
to  ?  *  This  question  would  hardly 
cross  the  mind  of  a  Boman  Catholic 
who  had  ever  worked  at  Trinity 
College^  hut  it  was  raised  in  perfect 
good  fidth  hy  this  writer,  and  illus- 
trates the  dmculiy  and  danger  of 
exposing  a  university  system  to 
extemafoontrol.  Were  the  exami- 
nations of  the  University  of  Dublin 
under  the  control  of  a  delegation 
selected  from  the  opposing  com- 
munions in  Ireland,  the  representa- 
tives of  each  communion  would  be 
immediately  called  on  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  the  dangers  sug- 
gested by  the  Catholic  Friest  and 
other  critics  of  the  same  tone  of 
thought.  Such  securities  would 
become  of  more  importance  than 
the  advance  of  general  education. 

Whilst,  then,  we  are  anxious  to 
see  all  the  anomalies  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  University  removed, 
we  think  those  changes  of  secondary 
importance  compared  to  the  great 
work  of  preserving  the  autonomy  of 
the  University.  Many  concessions 
the  Board  will  readily  make ;  more 
they  will  give  if  they  find  the  task 
entered  upon  in  good  faith;  but 
whatever  be  the  extent  of  those 
internal  reforms,  the  one  point  about 
which  the  friends  of  education  are 
vitally  interested  is  that  the  Uni- 
versity shall  not  be  subjected  to 
any  authoriiy  collected  from  the 
tides  of  political  life — some  board 
consisting  of  officials,  ex-officials,  or 
candidate  officials. 

The  University  of  Dublin  has 
fimnkly  cast  away  the  only  badge 
that  made  it  seem  in  the  popu- 


lar mind  un-Irish.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  noblest  traditions 
of  modem  Ireland.  Its  authorities 
enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  learning, 
abilily,  and  personal  character.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  Ireland  and  of 
England  to  secure  it  the  chance  of 
thoroughly  identifying  itself  with 
the  mind  of  the  people — ^to  take  care 
that  it  shall  not  become  the  shuttle- 
cock of  politicians  or  the  spoil  of 
Ultramontanism. 

J.  LowBT  WarrTLE. 

Note. — ^After  these  pages  were 
in  type  the  Ministerial  programme 
of  the  business  of  the  session  ap- 
peared, and  Irish  education  is  not 
included  in  it.  The  state  of  public 
affitirs  may  be  a  good  reason  for 
not  charging  the  Ministry  with  the 
large  question  of  public  education 
in  Ireland.  It  is  an  additional 
reason  why  the  Ministry  should 
consent  now  to  do  what  they  re- 
fused to  do  last  year — should  accept 
the  offer  of  Trinity  College  to  apply 
an  admitted  principle  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  Let  them  con- 
sent to  support  a  bill  for  this 
purpose,  leaving  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  claims  of  particular 
parties,  of  the  relative  position  of 
existing  institutions,  open  for  foture 
consideration.  The  abolition  of  tests 
will  not  be  a  thorough  reform  of 
University  education  in  Ireland, 
but  the  Ministry  will  hardly  deny 
the  advantage  or  importance  of 
this  stop;  and  if  they  have  not 
leisure  for  the  larger  scheme,  that 
is  no  reason  why,  year  after  year, 
Boman  Catholics  and  Noncon- 
formists are  to  be  deprived  of 
Fellowships  which  their  attain- 
ments, combined  with  this  principle 
of  the  removal  of  tests,  would  at 
once  secure  them. 
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MR.   ELWm'S    EDITION    OF    POPE. 


MR.  ELWIN  is  pablishing  an 
edition  of  Pope,  whioh  has  in 
the  lugkest  degree  the  true  Dryas- 
dast  merits.  Every  scrap  of  in- 
formation that  has  floated  so  £bt 
above  the  waters  of  oblivion  has 
been  oarefally  gathered  together 
and  exhibited  in  systematic  order. 
Mr.  Elwin's  book  most  be  the 
storehonse  from  which  all  fotore 
writers  on  Pope  draw  their  mate- 
rials; and  if  I  pay  him  no  more 
compliments  on  this  head,  it  is 
chiefly  because  I  remember  Dr. 
Johnson's  observation  to  a  lady, 
that  before  she  choked  him  with 
her  praise  she  should  consider  what 
it  was  worth. 

But  I  confess  that  I  have  another 
reason  which  would  make  me 
grudge  praise  to  Mr.  Elwin :  it  is, 
that  Mr.  Elwin  is  singularly  grudg- 
ing of  praise  to  Pope.  The  main 
utcome  of  his  ponderous  volumes, 
so  far  as  they  have  gone,  seems  to  be 
a  demonstration  that  they  were  not 
worth  writing.  Mr.  Elwin  has  spent 
years  in  cleaning  and  resetting  one 
of  our  national  jewels,  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  labours  is  that  it  is 
nothing  but  a  bit  of  coloured  glass. 
There  is  something  reaUy  depressing 
in  turning  over  his  pages.  We  ad- 
mired Pope's  wonderful  qualities  of 
style,  his  vigorous  epigrams  and 
quick  insight ;  we  fancied,  perhaps, 
that  modem  poets,  who  have  gene- 
rally despised  his  methods  and  left 
the  earth  for  the  clouds,  had  not  al- 
ways gained  by  the  exchange,  and 
might  still  learn  much  from  their 
great  predecessor.  We  even  liked 
the  man  for  his  works'  sake ;  and 
though  not  blind  to  his  many  frail- 
ties, his  morbid  vanity,  and  feminine 
spite,  and  condescension  to  petty 
artifice,  we  yet  femcied  that  we  could 
recognise  a  manly  intellect  and  a 
warm  heart  encased  in  a  rickety 
body  and  tormented  by  an  unfortu- 


nate temper.  Poor  Pope  has  been 
dead  for  some  time,  and  everybody 
may  have  a  kick  at  him.  The 
dunces  are  in  no  fear  of  his  stinging 
sarcasms,  and  may  denounce  him  at 
their  will.  Eashions  have  changed 
in  poetry  as  in  other  things,  and  the 
deposed  autocrat  is  at  the  mercv 
of  everybody.  Mr.  Elwin,  though 
anything  but  a  dunce,  makes  himr 
self  the  mouthpiece  of  the  dunces. 
Dennis  and  Oildon  would  have  re- 
joiced to  see  this  day,  and  chuckled 
over  the  vengeance  that  is  be- 
falling their  mighty  enemy.  Mr. 
Elwin  is  an  amateur  detective, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  late 
Mr.  Dilke's  discoveries  discharges 
the  ficinctions  of  a  whole  private 
enquiry  office :  he  slowly  unravels 
all  the  poor  poet's  complicated 
manoBuvres ;  he  details,  at  enormous 
length,  every  wretched  artifice  by 
which  the  luckless  man  had  tried  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  of  posterity ;  he 
stops  at  intervals  to  enlarge  upon 
the  singular  atrocity  of  this,  that, 
and  the  other  performance ;  he 
passes  his  microscope  slowly  and 
almost  gloatingly  over  every  un- 
healthy symptom  revealed  in  his 
elaborate  dissection  ;  he  collects  all 
the  hostile  criticisms  that  have  ever 
been  put  forward,  endorses  them  all, 
and  piles  them  as  a  monument  over 
his  victim's  mangled  remains. 
t-  The  first  volume,  which  contains 
Pope's  earlier  poems,  is  prefaced 
with  an  investigation  into  the  his- 
tory of  his  letters.  Why  this  in,, 
vestigation  should  have  been  pre- 
fixed to  the  poems  instead  of  tho 
letters  is  a  mystery — ^unless  Mr. 
Elwin  was  so  anxious  to  damage 
Pope's  character  that  he  could  not 
wait  for  the  natural  place.  Upon 
the  results  which  he  has  obtained 
I  shall  not  dwell.  He  has  un- 
doubtedly   darkened     the     stains 
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i?7hich  previously  defaced  the  poet's 
znemory.    It  is  proved  beyond  cavil 
that    Pope  resorted   to  unworthy 
artifice  in  order  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  publication  of  the  letters 
was  due  to  his  friends*  pressure, 
and   not  to  his   own  vanity.    It 
seems,  too»  that  he  'cooked'  the 
letters  to  improve  hia  own  figure  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  and  cooked 
ihem  at  the  expense  of  some  of  his 
friends.    He  lied  and  equivocated 
freely.    The  spectacle  thus  exposed 
is  melancholy  enough.    Defence  of 
Pope's  intrigues  is  impossible ;  and 
all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  crimes 
of   this  kind,  strange  as  it  mav 
sound,  are  not  incompatible  with 
many  amiable  qualities.     Even  Mr. 
Elwin,  in  a  moment  of  forgetful- 
ness,  gives  Pope  credit  for  a '  certain 
tenderness  of  heart.'    Pope  was  not 
a  saint,  nor  a  consistent  character : 
he  was  a  victim  of  physical  and 
mental    diseases;    he  was  a  man 
whose  keen  sensibility  had    been 
perverted  and  turned  acid;  full  of 
petty  weaknesses,  which  are  some* 
times  almost  childish,  and  not  sel- 
dom contemptible.   And  yet  he  had 
the  making  of  a  fijie  character— or 
BO  we  may  still  believe  till  Mr. 
Elwin  blows  to  the  winds  his  last 
shreds  of  reputation  in  the  forth- 
coming biography.    Till  then  let  us 
try  to  hope  the  best.    The  time  has 
passed  for  anger,  and  we  may  as 
well  recoffuise  the  truth  that  man 
is  full  of  strange  inconsistencies, 
and  that  those  who  at  times  are 
base  enough  have  at  times  also  the 
most    warm  and    generous   senti- 
ments. 

At  present,  however,  I  wish 
merely  to  consider  Mr.  Elwin's 
literary  judgment.  To  read  Pope 
with  any  sansfaction  in  his  edition, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  stem 
compact  with  oneself  to  keep  the 
notes  and  the  text  distinct.  One 
must  read  the  verses  continuously, 
and  then,  if  it  is  desirable,  go 
through  the  commentaiy  by  itself. 
Otherwise,  one  feels  something  like 


a  boy  at  a  pantomime  with  a  school- 
master by  his  side.  The  boy  laughs 
at  the  clown,  and  the  schoolmaster 
immediately  nudges  him  and  ex- 
plains at  length  that  it  is  very 
wrong  to  sit  down  upon  babies,  or 
brand  the  rear  of  policemen  with 
red-hot  pokers.  The  boy  admires 
the  fiEuries  and  the  oolouriad  lights, 
and  his  preceptor  points  out  that 
aU  is  not  gold  that  flitters,  that  the 
taste  of  the  decorations  is  £eu*  from 
classical,  and  demonstrates  that 
sound  theologians  do  not  believe  in 
fidries. 

After  studying  Mr.  Elwin  I  am 
inclined  to  exclaim  *  Oh  for  an  hour 
of  Pope ! '  The  assailant  of  Bentley 
could  have  struck  a  shrewd  blow 
or  two  at  Bentley's  successor.  As, 
however,  Pope's  reappearance  in 
his  own  defence  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  will  venture  first  to  suggest 
some  of  the  topics  which  he  would 
probablv  have  urged.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  foUow  Mr.  Elwin's 
voluminous  comments  at  full  length, 
and  I  will  confine  myself  to  the 
Essay  on  OrUicism  and  the  Essay  on 
Mam,^  which  form  part  of  the  second 
volume. 

Pope  published  the  Essay  on  Ori- 
Ucism  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
He  says  himself  that  it  was  written 
in  his  twentieth  year.  Mr.  Elwin 
labours  to  prove,  from  some  con- 
fiicting  statements  of  Pope  himself, 
that  it  was  written  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  and  concludes  that  at 
any  rate  it  '  represents  the  capacity 
of  Pope  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,' 
as  he  went  on  polishing  his  pieces 
until  their  publication.  Various 
critics  have  admired  the  amount  of 
thought  displayed  by  so  young  a 
writer.  Mr.  Elwin  disputes  their 
judgment,  and  declares  that  we 
shall  be  *  more  struck  by  the  want 
of  good  sense  in  the  principal  criti- 
cal canons.'  He  holds  that  they 
are  'below  his  years,'  and  'the 
narrow,  erroneous  dogmas  of  .a 
youth  fresh  from  his  schoolboy 
studies.'    The  Essay  contains  many 
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oontradicdoxis  and  glarmgly  erro- 
neous poBitions.  *  The  phnweology 
ig  fireqnentlj  mean  and  Blovenlj, 
the  oonstmction  inverted  and  nn- 
grrammaticaly  the  ellipses  harsh,  the 
metre  inharmonioiis,  the  rhymes 
imperfect.'  Its  language  &l]s  'be- 
low bald  and  slip^od  prose.'  In 
metrical  qualities  it  is  the  worst  of 
Pope's  poems ;  he  makes  ten  coup- 
lets rhyme  to  'sense,'  and  twelve 
to  '  wit.'  Let  us  examine  the  ter- 
rible indiotment^  and  see  whether 
wo  can  find  any  set-off  against  it. 

Whenever  Pope  actually  com- 
posed the  poem  he  was  not  mr  from 
that  age  at  which  our  youthful 
geniuses  are  contending  for  prizes  at 
the  universities.  Amongst  twenty- 
two  successful  candidates  at  Gam- 
bridge  in  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  prize  I  find  the  following  with 
other  distinguished  names:  W. 
WheweH  T.  B.  Maoaulay,  W.  M. 
Praed,  E.  L.  Bulwer,  A.  Tennyson, 
G.  S.  Venables — a  list  which  I  may 
incidentally  remark  shows  very 
olearly  that  if  prize  poems  deserve 
their  bad  reputation,  they  at  least 
often  bring  out  promising  young 
men.  The  poems  themselves  have 
aunk  into  utter  oblivion,  and  pro- 
bably few  of  the  authors  would 
oaxe  to  have  their  juvenile  per- 
formances revived.  It  would  not 
have  been  surprising  if  Pope's  early 
poem  on  a  sulgect  which  is  specially 
difficult  for  a  young  man  should 
have  sunk  into  equally  profound 
■lumbers,  and  have  been^  as  Mr. 
Elwin  says,  decidedly  below  his 
years.  Xet  I  suppose  that  there 
18  not  one  of  my  readers  who  is  not 
frrnilmr  with  oach  of  the  following 
phrases,  though  some  of  them  may 
have  forgotten  or  never  known  their 
source: 

And  Bnatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of 

art.— {L 155.) 
A  little  learning  is  a  dangerons  thing : 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring. 

(I  215.) 
A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 
And  like  a  wounded  snake  drags  its  slow 

length  aloDg.— (1. 356.) 


For  fools  rash  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread. — (1. 625.) 

And  if  Mr.  Elwin  should  dispute 
the  truth  or  originality  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed,  I  may  answer  him 
still  firom  the  same  poem  in  equally 
well-known  words : 

Troe  wit^s  nature  to  advantage  dressed — 
What  oft  was  thought,  ibnt  ne'er  so  well 
espressed.— (L  297.) 

This  does  not  prove  that  Pope  was 
a  great  thinker  or  a  great  poet  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three;  but  it 
proves  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  Pope  had  the  rare  art  of  com- 
posing proverbs  in  verse,  which 
have  become  part  of  the  intellectual 
ftumiture  of  all  decently  educated 
men.  How  many  other  poets  are 
there  in  the  language  of  whom  the 
same  can  be  said  ?  A  man  who  at 
that  early  age  has  written  five  phra- 
ses in  a  poem  of  less  than  750  lines 
which  stick  in  the  memory  of  his 
countrymen  a  century  and  a  half 
later  possesses  a  rare  precocity  of 
talent  of  a  certain  order.  The  ^sict 
•too  causes  some  presumption  that 
where  the  bull's-eye  has  been  hit  so 
often,  there  will  be  a  good  many 
shots  near  the  centre. 
'  Let  us,  however,  look  at  this  a 
little  closer.  Mr.  Elwin  singles  out 
for  contemptuous  notice  in  the  Pre- 
face, the  first  line  of  the  following 
passage,  which  Warton  had  been 
led  to  praise  'by  his  relish  for  plati- 
tudes:' 

In  poets  as  true  eenins  is  but  rare, 
Trae  taste  as  selaom  is  the  critics'  share : 
Both  must  alike  from  heaven  derive 'their 

hght, 
These  born  to  judge  as  those  are^borii  to 

write. 

Mr.  Elwin  appends  a  note  to  the 
first  couplet  in  ^e  following  terms: 
*  An  eziravagant  assertion.  Those 
who  can  appreciate  are  beyond 
comparison  more  numerous  than 
those  who  can  produce  a  work  of 
genius.'  That  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
answer  to  the  statement.  Of  a 
thousand  men  who  can  *  appreciate,' 
that  isy  enjoy,  Homer  or  Shake- 
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speare,  tliere  is  rarely  one  who  is 
qualified  to  be  a   pritic,   or  who 
•is  bom   to  ludge.'     The  critical 
facnliy,  indeed,  is  so  rare  that  there 
are  probably  at  the  present  moment 
more  poets  than  critics   of   esta- 
blished reputation,  thongh  the  num- 
ber of  moderately  good  performers 
is  in  both  cases  surprisingly  large. 
We  have  indeed  recently  lost  one 
French  critic  whose    claims  were 
universally  admitted,  and  to  whom 
neither  Warton  nor  Mr.  Elwin  can 
be  pronounced  equal.     I  speak,  of 
course,   of  M.  Sainte-Beuve.     He 
happens  to  have  treated  of   this 
very  poem,  and  to  have  selected  for 
particular  admiration  the  very  pas- 
sage which  Mr.  Elwin  condemns.  Of 
the  poem  in  general  he  says  that 
it  is  well  worth  those  of  Horace 
or  Boileau.     Coming  to  details,  he 
remarks,    *  Que  de  judicieuses   et 
de  fines  remarques,  6temellement 
vraies,  je  recueille  en  le  lisant,  et 
comme  elles  sont  ezprim^es   dans 
nne  forme  br^vo,  concise,  61cgante, 
et  une  fois  pour  toutes !'  He  singles 
out  several  other  passages  as  con* 
taining  'delicate  truths  expressed  in 
elegant  verse,'  and  amongst  them  is 
another  which  excites  Mr.  Elwin's 
wrath.     *  Parlant  d'Homere  et  do 
son  rapport  avec  Virgile,'  says  M. 
Sainte-Beuve,  *  Pope  6tablit  la  vraie 
ligne  et    la    vraie  voie    pour   les 
talents    classiques,  et  qui   restent 
dans  Tordre  de  la  tradition ; '  and 
adds,  after  translating  the  passage, 
'  Certes  la  po^sie  des  seconds  ages, 
des  ages  polis  et  adoucis,  n'a  jamais 
6te  mieux  exprimeo  par  un  exem- 
ple.*     All  that  Mr.  Elwin  discovers 
from  the  same  passage  is  that  Pope 
did  not  appreciate  '  the  vast  meta- 
morphosis which    the  world    had 
undergone  since  the  close  of  the 
Chreek  and  Roman  eras,'    or,    in 
other  words,  that  Pope  at  twenty- 
three  shared  the  prejudices  of  the 
classical  school  of  the  eighteenth 
century.       Mr.    Elwin    is    clearly 
right  as  far  as  he  goes,  and  Sainte* 
Buve   may  be  wrong  |    still   if  I 
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knew  that  any  undergraduate  waa 
now  writing  a  poem  which  would 
be  read  with  admiration  by  a  dia* 
tingnished  French  critic  of  the  year 
2020,  I  should  think  that  he  was 
really  giving  some  proofs  of  pre* 
oocious  talent.  M.  Sainte*Benve 
quotes  another  passage  which  I 
will  commend  to  Mr.  Elwin's  con- 
sideration, and  I  need  not  point  out 
to  him  that  it  contains  two  rhymes 
to  '  wit,'  one  of  which  is  a  bad  one : 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ : 
Surrey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  faults  to 

find 
Where  nature  moves  and  rapture  warms 

the  mind ; 
Nor  lose  for  that  malignant,  dull  delight 
The  generous  pleasure  to  be  warmed  with 

wit 

I  now  pass  to  the  Essay  on  Man^ 
where  Mr.  Elwin  has  been  specially 
exuberant.  He  has  prefixed  some 
remarks  which  I  roughly  calculate 
to  be  between  three  and  four  times 
as  long  as  Pope's  poem,  the  main 
part  of  which  is  an  elaborate  attack 
upon  Pope's  metaphysics  and  theo- 
logy. Not  content  with  this,  he  has 
appended  denunciatory  notes  to  a 
number  of  passages  in  the  poem. 
His  general  system  is  to  interpret 
an  epigram  as  if  it  were  an  act  of 
parliament;  to  prove  with  super- 
abundant force  that  a  paradox  is 
not  a  truism,  and  that  a  truism  is 
not  an  original  remark.  He  thinks 
it  a  heinous  sin  for  a  poet  to  accept 
the  current  philosophy  of  bis  age, 
and  strains  every  rash  phrase  to  its 
farthest  extreme,  and  then  saddles 
his  author  with  the  consequences, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  a  logical 
result. 

I  might,  in  the  first  place,  say 
summarily  that  all  the  argument 
directed  against  Pope's  theology  or 
metaphysics  is  utterly  irrelevant. 
A  man  may  found  grand  poetry 
upon  erroneous  systems.  Lucretius 
defended  veiy  startling  doctrines; 
Shelley  was  not  an  orthodox  Chris- 
tian;   Milton   was    tainted    with 
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Anontem;  but  what  should  we 
say  to  a  commentator  who  spent 
many  pages  in  proving  such  state- 
ments— who  brought  Paley  to  con- 
fate  Shelley,  or  quoted  Bull  and 
Waterland  to  correct  Milton's  rash 
utterances?  Simply,  I  imagine, 
that  he  did  not  know  his  business. 

Mr.  Elwin,  perhaps,  thinks  that 
he  is  exposing  Pope's  character.  He 
says  that  Pope  kept  to  Catholicism, 
not  from  conscientious  motives,  but 
because  he  didn't  wish  to  hurt  his 
mother's  feelings — not  precisely  an 
unconscientious  motive.  As  Pope 
himself  put  it,  his  conversion  would 
do  no  good  to  himself,  and  would 
do  no  good  to  anybody  else.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  plain  enough. 
Pope's  religion  was  that  of  most 
educated  Boman  Catholics  in  his 
own  day  and  ours,  and  moreover 
—  if  Mr.  Elwin  will  forgive  the 
saying — that  of  a  good  many  re- 
spectable members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  He  believed,  Mr. 
Elwin  says,  in  Cod  and  a  future 
world;  he  thought  religion  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  in  a  social  point 
of  view ;  but  he  believed  little  or 
nothing  of  the  dogmatic  theology  of 
his  own  Church  ;  and  thought  that 
a  wise  man  would  be  content  to  keep 
his  doubts  to  himself,  and  preserve 
a  decent  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies,  without  troubling  him- 
self overmuch  about  creeds  and 
controversies.  Also,  he  was  very 
anxious  not  to  hurt  his  mother's 
feelings.  Does  this  imply  any 
great  moral  obliquity  ?  If  so,  how 
many  of  the  laity  in  our  own  day 
are  tolerably  honest  men  ? 

But,  Mr.  Elwin  adds.  Pope  was 
grossly  inconsistent,  and  did  not  un- 
derstajid  his  own  theories.  Granted, 
by  all  means ;  and  who,  I  will  ask, 
ever  doubted  it  P  Is  it  necessary  to 
spend  many  pages  in  demonstrating 
that  Newton  was  not  a  great  divine ; 
that  Hume  was  not  profoundly  ac- 
quainted with  original  sources  of 
English  history  ;  that  Dr.  Johnson 
was  weak  in  etymology  \  and  that. 


the  famous  Pope  was  but  a  shallow 
metaphysician?  The  only  remark 
we  can  make  is  that  which  Lord 
Brougham  is  said  to  have  once 
audibly  uttered  under  a  sermon 
proving  that  the  sun  shone  at 
noonday-^'  Co  on,  sir,  the  court  is 
with  you.*  Well,  says  Mr.  Elwin, 
poetry  ought  not  to  be  employed  in 
setting  forth  a  puzzled  system 
of  shallow  metaphysics.  Granted, 
again !  It  was  a  pity  that  Pope  tried 
to  put  argument  into  verse,  espe- 
cially as  he  didn't  understand  the 
argument ;  and  the  consequence  has 
been  that  the  Essay  on  Man  is  full 
of  bad  verses  as  well  as  bad  argu- 
ments. If  so,  Mr.  Elwin  will  ask, 
what  do  you  claim  for  the  poem  p 
To  which  my  reply  must  be,  all  that 
any  good  judges  have  ever  claimed 
for  it,  namely,  that  it  is  full  of 
passages  of  singular  force  and 
beauty,  which  Mr.  Elwin  has  at- 
tacked with,  as  I  think,  bad  logic 
and  worse  taste.  Even  in  attacking 
Pope's  weakest  points,  he  seems  to 
me  to  succeed  in  generally  putting 
himself  in  the  wrong. 

To  reason  in  verse  is  proverbially 
difficult,  and  especially  is  it  difficult 
to  pack  syllogisms  into  the  rigid 
framework  of  Pope's  antithetical 
couplets*  Mr.  Elwin  has  no  trouble 
in  pointing  out  that  the  grammar 
often  suffers,  and  that  there  are 
very  harsh  ellipses  and  inversions. 
Ho  would  have  done  well  to  re- 
member that  arguments  which 
have  been  subjected  to  such  a  pro- 
cess are  necessarily  more  or  less 
maiived  and  distorted ;  and  that  it 
is  the  very  height  of  unfairness  to 
insist  upon  particular  expressions, 
and  to  draw  inferences  &om  a  mis- 
placed particle  or  preposition.  It 
IS  still  more  unfair  to  reason,  as  he 
constantly  does,  from  suppressed 
couplets,  which,  for  anything  he 
knows,  may  have  been  suppressed 
for  the  very  feult  which  he  dis- 
covers in  them.  His  whole  method, 
in  short,  indicates  a  hostile  animus 
towards  Pope,  and  a  desire  to  pick 
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holes  in  his  yerses  and  his  arga- 
ments  which  sayonrs  more  of  the 
theological  controveraiaiist  than  of 
the  literaiy  oritio.  I  -will  take  the 
most  prominent  examples  of  Mr. 
Elwin's  method,  and  consider  their 
jnstioe  and  relevancy.  As  a  com- 
plete estimate  of  Mr.  Elwin's  criti- 
cisms  wonld  inyolve  a  consideration 
of  the  yarions  armaments  in  support 
of  theism,  of  we. true  theory  of 
Fate  and  Free-will,  and  the  origin 
of  evil,  and  of  the  rival  merits  of 
various  doctrines  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, I  mast  he  content  with  a 
comparatively  fragmentary  method. 
I  follow  the  order  of  the  passages 
attacked  in  Pope : 

Say  fint,  of  Gh>d  above  or  man  below, 
What  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we 

know? 
Of  man  what  see  we  but  his  station  here 
From  which  to  reason  or  to  which  refer  ? — 

1. 17-21. 

The  last  part  of  the  verse  is  barborouslj 
elliptical.  The  meaning  is,  that  all  our 
reasonings  respecting  the  end  of  man  must 
be  drawn  from  his  station  here,  and  to  this 
station  we  must  xefeir  all  that  we  leam  re- 
specting him.  Since  we  can  know  nothing 
bnt  what  relates  to  our  present  condition, 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  Ufe  is  excluded. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Elwin's  argn- 
mentative  wire-drawings,  intended 
to  show  that  ont  of  complaisance  to 
Bolingbroke,  Pope  indirectly  disa- 
vowed the  doctrine  of  a  fatnre  life, 
which,  as  Mr.  Elwin  admits,  he  really 
held.  To  draw  snch  a  conclosion 
from  a  *  barbarously  elliptical '  verse 
is  dangerons,  as  it  necessarily  de- 
pends on  Mr.  Elwin's  own  additions 
to  Pope's  meaning.  Meanwhile  I  am 
content  to  ask  him  what  else  we  do 
know  of  man  bnt  his  station  here ; 
whether  he  thinks  it  impossible  to 
infer  a  fntore  life  from  onr  station 
here ;  and  when  we  have  inferred 
a  fntore  life,  what  use  onr  know- 
ledge is  except  as  in  some  way 
influencing  onr  conduct  here?  He 
has  elaborately  answered  the  second 
of  these  questions  in  his  introduc* 
tory  remarks,  and  proved  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  a  belief  ia  a 


ftiturQ  life  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  our  condition  here. 
Wl^  should  he  deny  that  argument 
to  Pope  ? 

When  the  proud  steed  shall  know  why  man 
restrains 

His  fiery  course,  or  drives  him  o'er  the 
plains; 

When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  tie 
clod, 

Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egypt's  god ; 

Then  shall  man's  pride  and  dullness  com- 
prehend 

His  actions',  passions',  being's  use  and  end ; 

Why  doing,  suffering,  checked,  impelled ; 
and  why 

This  hour  a  slave,  the  next  a  deity.— L 
61-68. 

'  Pope  may  mean  that  we  cannot 
tell,   with  respect  to  the  general 
scheme  of  Providence,  why  we  are 
made  what  wo  are,  in  which  case  he 
unsays  what  he  had  said  just  before ; 
that  it  is  plain  there  must  be  some- 
where such  a  rank  as  man' — or  he 
may  mean  something  else,  which  Mr. 
Elwin  says   would    'debase  every 
person  who  received  it,'  but  which 
I  need  not  consider,  as  it  is  quite 
improbable  that  Pope  meant  any- 
thing of  the  kind.     Surely  if  it  be 
clear  that  there  is  ^  somewhere  such 
a  rank  as  man,'  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  must  know  '  our  being's, 
passions',  sufferings',  end  and  aim.' 
On  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  there  must 
be  somewhere  such  a  rank  as  ape ; 
but  that  does  not  explain  why  some 
apes  have  large  blue  patches  on  their 
cneeks,  or  why  one  monkey  has  a 
prehensile  tail  and  another  a  tail 
which  is  not  prehensile,  and  a  third 
no  tail  at  all.     Pope  has  explained 
just  before  what  Mr.  Elwin  has  him- 
self told  us  in  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  words — that  we  could  not  tell 
why  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we  are 
unless  we  had  infinite  knowledge. 
We  may  know  that  there  must  be 
such  a  rank  as  man,  but  we  cannot 
understand 

the  bearings  and  the  ties, 
The  strong  connections,  nice  dependencira 

-(I.  29) 

of  the  nniveraal  frame  of  things^ 

X  a 
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Who  sees  with  equal  eje,  as  God  of  all* 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fiiU, 
Atoms  or  systoms  into  rains  hurled. 
And  now  a  babhle  burst  and  now  a  world.^ 
Ibid.  1.  86-90. 

To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small, 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects  and  equals 
alL — ^Ibid.  1.  279,  280. 

Mr.  Elwin  remarks  on  the 
first  of  these  passages:  'Pope's 
assertion  that  there  is  "no  great, 
no  smaU,"  is  contradicted  by  the 
passage  in  St.  Matthew  to  -which 
Warburton  refers.  Our  Lord  there 
assures  us  that  we  are  of  more 
value  thail  many  sparrows,  and  the 
ruin  of  a  world  with  its  myriad  of 
sentient  beings  must  be  of  more 
importance  in  the  sight  of  the  Deity 
than  the  bursting  of  a  bubble.  Pope 
repeats,  at  verse  279,  a  statement 
which  is  repugnant  to  reason,  to 
revelation,  and  to  his  own  system  of 
a  scale  of  beings.'  At  verse  279  Mr. 
Elwin  again  blazes  into  wrath: 
'  The  concluding  lines  appear  to  be 
a  false  jingle  of  words  which  neu- 
tralise the  whole  of  Pope's  argu- 
ment. If  there  is  to  Providence 
**  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small,'* 
the  gradation  of  beings  is  a  delusion. 
What  things  are  in  the  sight  of  God 
they  are  in  reality;  and  since  no  one 
thing  in  creation  is  superior  or  in- 
ferior to  any  other  thing,  Pope's 
language  throughout  this  epistle  is 
unmeaning.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
If  a  sparrow  is,  in  calm,  sober,  pro- 
saic earnest,  equal  to  a  hero,  most 
remarks  become  nonsense.  If  the 
half  is  really  greater  than  the 
whole,  Euclid's  Elements  repose 
upon  a  series  of  groundless  falla- 
cics.  If  Mr.  Elwin  found  in  an 
ancient  author  the  remark  that 
'one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day,'  he  might  prove  by 
the  same  logic  that  on  this  showing 
David's  son  by  Bathsheba  lived  pre- 
cisely as  long  as  Methuselah ;  and 
that  various  chronological  perplexi- 
ties would  be  the  inevitable  result. 
The  literal  interpretation  of  Pope's 


words  makes  them  stark  nonsense ; 
and  when  we  find  that  to  be  the 
case  with  a  vigorous  writer,  we 
may  sometimes  venture  the  hypo- 
thesis that  he  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally.  Most  readers,  I  should 
imagine,  could  interpret  Pope  in 
this  case  for  themselves;  but  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Elwin  I  will  venture  to 
quote  a  passage  from  a  oontempo* 
raiy  author  of  reputation  which  sets 
the  whole  matter  forth  in  the  most 
plain,  straightforward,  unpoetical 
terms.  '  It  cannot  but  be  evident^' 
says  Clarke  {Works,  I.  48),  'that 
all  are  alike  easy  to  be  inspected  by 
Him,  and  the  minutest  things  as 
much  so  as  the  greatest.  Nay,  it 
will  appear  that  not  only  the 
smallest  things  are  not  unworthy  of 
His  inspection,  but  that  even  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  is  absolutely  im« 
possible  that  He  who  is  everywhere 
alike  present,  should  not  observe 
and  attend  to  everything  alike.* 
That,  I  hope,  is  plain  enough ;  but 
it  can't  be  packed  into  one  line 
without  a  little  squeezing. 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest — ^I. 

95.  96. 

Pope,  says  Mr.  Elwin,  'has  fre- 
quently contradicted  this  line,  and 
aQowed  that  men  who  place  their 
happiness  in  right  objects  and  use 
the  recognised  means  enjoy  a  pre* 
sent  pleasure  in  addition  to  the 
hope  of  an  equal  or  greater  pleasure 
in  the  fnture.'  Whoever  said  first 
that  the  use  of  language  was  to  con- 
ceal thought  probably  contradicted 
himself  very  often,  and  said  or  im- 
plied that  the  use  of  language  was 
to  express  thought. 

Pope's  lines  are  almost  a  trans* 
lation  from  Pascal's  Pensees  (Art. 
^9  §  5)  •  '  Q^o  chacun  exanune  sa 
pensee,  il  la  trouvera  toujours 
occupee  au  pass6  et  a  I'avenir.  .  •  • 
Le  present  n'est  jamais  notre  but; 
le  pr6sent  et  le  passe  sent  noa 
moyens;  le  seul  avenir  est  notre 
objet.' 

Pascal  was  not  only  a  man  of  re- 
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ligions  genius,  but  a  most  powerful 
reasoner.  Shortly  afterwards,  how* 
ever,  he  says  (Art.  7,  §  2)  :  *  D'ou 
vient  que  cet  homme  qui  a  perdu 
depnis  si  peu  son  fils  unique,  et  qui, 
acoabl6  de  proces  et  de  querelles» 
6tait  ce  matin  si  trouble,  n'y  pense 
plus  maintenantp  Ne  yous  en 
etonnez  pas:  il  est  tout  occup^  k 
voir  par  ou  passera  un  cerf  que  ses 
chiens  poursuivent  depuis  six 
heures.  II  n'en  faut  pas  davantage 
pour  rhomme,  quelque  plein  de 
tnstesse  qu'il  soit.  Si  Ton  pent 
gagner  sur  lui  de  le  faire  entrer 
en  quelque  divertissement,  le  voili 
heureux  pendant  ce  temps-lik.' 

Pascal,  it  is  true,  goes  on  to 
describe  this  happiness  as  ^  false 
and  imaginary,'  and  to  call  it  by 
various  ugly  names.  The  contra- 
diction, however,  is  as  clear  as  any- 
thing that  can  be  attributed  to 
Pope.  In  the  first  passage  we  are 
told  that  man  never  thinks  of  the 
present  except  as  a  means  to  the 
future ;  in  the  second  that  the  most 
trifling  amusement  may  distract  our 
minds  fix>m  the  saddest  recollections 
and  the  most  dismal  anticipations. 
Without  spending  any  troui)Ie  on 
reconciling  two  such  statements,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  neither  is  a 
mathematical  axiom,  and  both  are 
impressive  views  of  particular  as- 
pects of  the  truth.  Giving  the 
necessary  latitude  of  interpretation, 
everyone  perceives  that  they  are 
complementary,  not  contradictory; 
and  Mr.  Elwin  might  surely  extend 
to  an  epigrammatical  poet  the  same 
indulgence  which  he  would  doubt- 
lees  grant  to  one  of  the  clearest 
reasoners  who  ever  lived,  and  when 
nntrammelled  by  the  necessities  of 
metre. 

The  well-known  passage  (1. 108- 
112)  in  which  Pope  describes  the 
poor  Indian  who 

thinkB,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
Hia  fitdthfiil  dog  will  bear  him  company, 

produces  various  sharp  remarks 
Xfom  Mr,  Elwin« 


Pope  (he  says)  adduces  the  contented 
&ith  of  the  savage  to  rebuke  the  dissatis- 
Action  of  civilised  men.  The  contrast  com- 
pletely fails.  The  contentment  and  dissatis- 
faction are  applied  by  Pope  to  different 
olgects,  the  contentment  of  tne  savage  being 
limited  to  his  idea  of  a  fixture  life,  whereas 
the  dissatisfi&ction  of  civilised  man  is  said 
to  be  chiefly  with  his  present  condition, 
about  which  the  savage  is  dissatisfied  like- 
wise* The  imperfect  information  of  mis- 
sionaries is  not  even  sufficient  warrant  for 
asserting  that  all  Indians  believed  in  a 
future  state ;  and  if  there  were  dissentients 
among  them,  their  case  did  not  differ  from 
that  of  civilised  men.  Above  all,  the  con- 
tentment of  the  Indian  is  the  result  of 
grovelling  views ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
errors  of  infidels  among  ourselves,  they 
cannot  be  remedied  by  an  appeal  to  those 
blind  conceptions  of  the  savage  which  Pope 
supposed  to  be  false.  '  Our  flattering  our- 
selves here,'  he  said  to  Spence,  *  with  the 
thoughts  of  enjoying  the  company  of  our 
friends  in  the  other  world  may  be  but  too 
like  the  Indians  thinking  that  thoy  shall 
have  their  dogs  and  horses  there.* 

I  quite  believe  that  Pope  had  not 
read  Sir  John  Lubbock's  or  Mr. 
Tyler's  researches  into  the  primi* 
tive  condition  of  mankind,  or  Liv- 
ingstone's  travels.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  he  had  never  read  a 
single  missionary  book,  and  knew 
not  whether  their  information  was 
accurate  or  absurd.  His  Indian 
was  the  conventional  person  who 
used  to  illustrate  the  state  of  nature 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who 
never  existed  at  all  in  the  actual 
world.  But  surely  his  argument, 
though  illustrated  by  a  poetical 
fiction  (a  tremendous  fault  in 
a  poet),  strongly  resembles  one 
which  Mr.  Elwin  must  have  heard 
from  a  good  many  pulpits.  The 
simple  believer,  we  are  constantly 
told,  knows  just  as  much,  or  it  may 
be  just  as  little,  about  our  future 
state  as  the  profound  philosopher 
who  puzzles  himself  over  fate  and 
free-will,  and  invents  pre-established 
harmonies  and  systems  of  occasional 
causes,  and  explains  everything  to 
his  own  satisfaction  and  to  that  of 
nobody  else.  The  conclusion  is 
that  the  philosopher  is  presump- 
tuous in  finding  fskvlt  with  Provi* 
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dence.  The  ailment  may  be 
wrong,  but.  I  don't  see  why  it 
should  pat  Mr.  Elwia  in  a  pas- 
sion. 

Everybody  is  now  aware  that  the 
'  poor  Indian '  does  not  correspond 
to  Pope's  description,  but  I  wonld 
suggest  to  Mr.  Elwin  that  he  is 
entering  a  rather  dangerons  path 
when  he  protests  against  the 
theory  that  others  than  Christians 
may  believe  in  God  and  a  future 
life.  He  may  think  it  pious  to 
quote  and  enforce  Whately's  pre- 
posterous remark  on  Pope's  Univer- 
sal  Prayer  that  '  the  pagan  nations 
Were  in  reality  atheists.'  It  is 
common  enough  for  theologians  to 
call  everybody  an  atheist  who  does 
not  believe  in  their  own  Ood ;  but 
the  practice  is  not  philosophical 
nor,  in  my  opinion,  pious.  Pope 
recog^nising  a  certain  community  of 
fkith  with  all  men  who  worshipped 
the 

Father  of  all,  in  every  age, 

In  oveiy  clime  adoi^ed. 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord ! 

is  in  closer  harmony  with  all  the 
noblest  religious  thought  of  the 
present  day  than  the  scornful  as- 
sertion that  all  pagans  were  atheists. 

If  the  great  end  be  human  happiness, 

Then  nature  deviates,  and  can  man  do  less  ? 

As  much  that  end  a  constant  course  re- 
quires 

Of  showers  and  sunshine  as  of  man's  de- 
sires, 

As  much  eternal  springs  and  cloudless  skies 

As  men  for  ever  temperate,  calm,  and  wise. 

If  plagues     or    earrhquakes    break    not 
Heaven's  design, 

Why  then  a  Boigia  or  a  Catiline  ? 

Who  knows  but  He  whose  hand  the  light- 
ning forms, 

Who  heaves  old  Ocean,  and  who  wings  the 
storms, 

Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Cesar's  mind, 

Or  turns  voung  Ammon  loose  to  seonige 
manbnd? — ^Ib.,  L  149-162. 

Mr.  Elwin's  theological  wrath  is 
stirred  to  the  utmost  by  a  passage 


which  he  finds  it  easier  to  denounce 
than  to  refute.  I  quote  his  notes 
on  the  first  and  last  couplets : 

The  assertion  is  monstrous  that  we 
cannot  be  expected  to  control  our  evil  pas- 
sions because  Nature  has  her  atoms, 
diseases,  and  earthquakes.  This  is  not  to 
justify  the  ways  of  Ood,  but  to  justify  the 
ways  of  wicked  men.  The  physical  evil 
ordained  by  the  Ruler  of  the  world  cannot 
be  put  upon  the  same  foundation  with  the 
moral  evil  which  reason  and  revelation  con- 
demn. Sin  is  permitted  because  it  is  better 
that  offences  should  exist  than  that  free- 
will should  be  destroyed,  but  it  is  lament- 
able that  we  should  will  to  do  evil  in  pre-' 
ferenee  to  good.  The  justification  of  the 
abuses  of  firee-will  is  a  distinct  ptopoeition 
from  the  argument  into  which  Pope  glides ; 
but  it  is  not  harder  to  understand  why 
man  should  be  allowed  to  be  a  scourge  to 
many  than  why  suffering  ^ould  be  in- 
flicted through  the  agency  of  earthquakee 
and  pestilences. 

God  does  not '  pour  ambition  into  Caeai^s 
mmd,'  or  the  all-perfect  Seing  would  bo 
the  author  of  sin.  The  aberrations  of 
ambition  are  the  acts  of  the  ambitious 
man. 

The  first  statement  here  is  that 
Pope  says  that  we  *  cannot  be  ex- 
pected  to  control  our  passions  be- 
cause earthquakes  are  permitted  by 
Providence.'    When  we  are  inter- 
preting in   this   literal  spirit^  we 
should  keep  to  the  strict  words. 
Pope  says  nothing  about  'expect- 
ing,' which  in  this  connection  is  a 
singularly  ambiguous  word.      All 
that  he  says  is  that  we  '  cannot ' 
control    them.      Taken    in    their 
strictest  sense,  these  words  would 
imply      universal     predestination, 
though    Pope    probably    did    not 
mean  to  assert  that  doctrine  in  its 
full  extent.     Even  if  he  did,  I  need 
not    quote    Jonathan  Edwards  or 
Mr.  Mill  to  prove  that  the  theologi- 
cal doctrine  of  predestination,   or 
the  philosophical  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal causation,   is  compatible  with 
the  strictest    system  of  morali^. 
Even  Butler,  or  his  favourite  Leib- 
nitz,^    might    have   explained    to 
Mr.  Elwin  that  a  belief  in  what 


>  See  spedally  2%eod,  sec.  67. 
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-WBS  called  philosophical  necessity 
is  jast  as  easily  reconciled  as  the 
opposite  theoiy  with  a  recognition 
of  moral  daty.  Whether  Pope  was 
wrong  or  right,  he  was  at  least 
sufficiently  backed  by  high  author- 
ity to  be  theologically  unimpeach- 
able, and  more  than  sufficiently 
backed  to  be  poetically  unimpeach- 
able. Pope  is  treating  of  one  of 
the  deepest  mysteries  that  have 
perplexed  the  intellects  of  philo- 
sophers and  divines;  and  because 
he  accepts  the  alternative  which 
Mr.  Elwin  rejects,  but  which  has 
nevertheless  been  accepted  by  the 
most  logical  and  consistent  writers 
that  ever  lived,  Mr.  Elwin  accases 
him  of  immorality  and  folly. 

Is  it  wrong,  l^en,  to  speak  of 
God  pouring  ambition  into  Gadsar's 
mind?  I  will  quote  a  few  lines 
which  I  have  no  doubt  have  been 
constantly  admired  by  Mr.  Elwin, 
and  which  are  amongst  the  grandest 
in  English  poetry.  The  *God  of 
peace  and  love,'  says  Wordsworth, 
' guides  the  pestilence ; '  'He  puts  the 
earthquake  on  her  still  design : ' 

Darkens   the  bud,   hath  bade  the  foreBt 

sink, 
And,  drinking  towns  and  cities,  still  can 

drink 
Cities  and  towns.    'Tie  Thou — the  work  is 

Thine! 
The  fierce  tornado  sleeps  within  Thy  Courts ; 
He  hears  the  word — he  flies, 
And  navies  perish  in  their  ports ; 
For  Thou  art  angry  with  Thine  enemies. 

But  Q?hy  most  dreaded  instrument 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent 
Is  man — arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter : 
Yea,  Carnage  is  Thy  daughter : 

Thou  cloth'st  the  wi^ed  in  their  dazzling 
mail« 

And  by  Thy  just  permission  they  prevail. 

Is  there  much  difference  between 
the  statements,  that  God  'pours 
fierce  ambition  into  Csasar's  mind,' 
and  that  He  '  clothes  the  wicked  in 
their  dazssling  mail '  ?  The  thought 
is  almost  identical  in  the  two  pas- 
sages. Pestilence,  earthquake,  and 
storms  are  in  both  cases  said  to  be 
the  weapons  of  one  who  also  em- 


ploys carnage,  and  turns  to  account^ 
in  one  case  Napoleon,  and  in  the 
other  Gasar.  If  Mr.  Elwin  had 
been  annotating  Wordsworth,  he 
-would,  perhaps,  have  been  yexy 
angry  at  the  phrase  about  God 
'driiddngoities  and  towns,*  orsay. 
ing  'bade 'for  'bidden;'  and  be 
would  have  said  that  Gkxl  did  not 
clothe  the  wicked,  because  the 
wicked  clothed  themselves.  Still 
he  would  possibly  have  admitted 
the  grandeur  of  the  passage. 

There  is,  indeed,  this  amount  of 
difference :  Wordsworth  speaks  of 
'permitting'  instead  of  oi*dering; 
he  holds  that  the  right  side  always 
wins— 4hat  the  strongest  battalions 
are  on  the  side  of  Providence.  He 
knows  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  a  Divine  judgment  on  the 
wicked.  The  practice  of  singing 
Te  Deums  after  battles  is  of  ques- 
tionable propriety,  especially  when 
both  sides  sing  them.  Pope  is,  I 
think,  more  reverent  and  more 
philosophical  in  avoiding  this  con- 
clusion, and  admitting  tibat,  though 
eveiything  is  ultimately  for  the  best, 
we  don't  know  in  what  way  it  is 
for  the  best.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  permission  of  the 


and  a  direct  command  of  the 
mighty  is  so  fine,  that  if  there  is 
any  difference,  most  philosophers 
have  been  unable  to  discover  it.  I 
should  advise  Mr.  Elwin  to  read 
his  Jonathan  Edwards  before  sup- 
posing that  he  has  realhr  got  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  what  i  must  ven- 
ture to  caU  his  obsolete  mode  of 
explanation.  If  God  made  Caesar, 
as  Mr.  Elwin  supposes — if  He  put 
him  in  a  position  where  he  was 
certain  to  be.exposed  to  temptations 
which  it  was  equally  certain  would 
be  too  strong  for  him,  does  not 
that  process  seem  to  human  intelli- 
gence to  be  equivalent  to  '  pouring 
ambition  into  his  mind '  P  Hamlet's 
uncle  puts  a  cup  of  poisoned,  but 
refreshing,  drink  on  a  table  where 
Hamlet  is  certain  to  find  it  at  a 
mpment  of  thirst.    Is  it  not  very 
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mnch  like  'poiBoning  Imn  P  And  if 
Hamlet's  uncle  could  foresee  pre- 
cbeljthe  state  of  Hamlet's  mind  and 
body,  is  it  possible  for  ns  to  detect 
any  difference  ?  I  will  not'  Yen- 
tare  &r  into  these  profound  ques- 
tions: it  is  enough  to  say  that 
Mr.  Elwin's  fluent  explanation  has 
been  considered  and  rejected  by 
metaphysicians  of  infinitely  greater 
pretensions  than  poor  Pope,  and  is 
generally  thought  to  be  childish. 
It  is  wiser  to  admit  an  inscrutable 
mystery  than  to  solve  it  by  what 
strikes  men  who  are  really  over- 
awed by  the  darkness  of  the  ways 
of  Providence  as  a  paltry  quibble. 
Johnson  spoke  once  of  throwing  a 
man  out  of  a  window  and  recommend- 
ing him  to  fall  soft.  That,  if  I  may 
say  it  without  irreverence,  is  the 
part  which  Mr.  Elwin  attriliutes  to 
God  Almighty.  He  only  *  permits' 
us  to  &11,  and  would  rather  that  we 
didn't  fall,  but  knows  when  He 
throws  us  out  that  we  can't  help 
&lling« 

I  admit,  however,  that  Pope  is 
probably  inconsistent  upon  this 
matter.  In  the  Universal  Prayer 
he  speaks  of  God  as  binding  the 
earth  fast  in  fate  and  leaving  free  the 
human  mind.  That  is  saying  just 
what  Mr.  Elwin  says;  and  there- 
fore, as  I  think,  speaking  not  very 
wisely  nor  very  consistently.  Still 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  say 
that  Ood  may  be  described  as 
^pouriug  ambition  into  Ceasar's 
mind,'  in  the  sense  that  He  placed 
him  in  circumstances  which  would 
naturally  make  him  ambitious ;  and 
thus  to  save  some  fragment  of  Free- 
will. There  is  not  an  absolute  con- 
tradiction ;  though  Pope  was  speak- 
ing language  characteristic  of  dif- 
ferent schools  of  thought.  He  was 
oscillating  between  Calvinism  and 
Arminianism ;  and  if  such  an  oscil- 
lation is  enough  to  prove  that  he  was 
unpoetical  or  devoid  of  religious 
feeling,  I  must  give  him  up.     To 


my  mind  it  only  proves  what  every- 
body knew  before,  that  Pope  waa 
not  much  of  a  metaphysician, 

AU  this  dread  order  break — for  whom  ?  for 

thee? 
Vile  worm !  0  madness  !  pride !  impiety ! 

— L  257,  258. 

The  chief  problem  which  Pope  undertook 
to  solve  was  the  existence  of  moral  evil. 
Yet,  if  man,  iu  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mands, became  morally  perfect,  none  of 
the  disastrous  consequences  the  poet  de- 
scribes would  ensue.  Angels  would  not 
be  hurled  from  their  spheres ;  worlds  would 
not  be  wrecked ;  nor  would  heaven's  foun- 
dations nod  to  their  centre.  Reason  and 
revelation  unite  in  the  conclusion  that 
moral  perfection  would,  on  the  contrazy, 
be  an  unmitigated  blessing.  Consequently 
Pope's  hypothesis  explains  nothing  unless 
he  had  shown  how  it  is  that  a  system 
which  rendered  eviX  impossible  would  be 
inferior  to  our  own. 

It  would  perhaps  be  enough  to 
say  that  the  argument,  such  as  it 
is,  which  Pope  has  expressed  in 
some  very  fine  lines,  is  substantially 
in  Mr.  Elwin's  friend  Leibnitz.  He 
says  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  God  should  overturn  the  whole 
order  of  nature  that  a  particular 
moral  evil  may  be  avoided.*  Pope 
only  works  out  the  argument  in 
more  detaU. 

That  Pope  has  not  cleared  up  the 
origin  of  evil  is  quite  true.  The 
same  remark  might  be  extended  to 
manv  other  writers,  including  Mr. 
Elwm  himself.  He  gives,  however, 
the  answer — if  answer  it  can  be 
called — which  appears  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Elwin,  elsewhere.  The  whole 
universe,  he  says,  is  one  vast  sys- 
tem, and  if  you  break  any  link  you 
break  the  whole  chain.  Suspend 
gravitation  to  save  a  good  man 
from  a  fall,  and  immediately  we 
shall  see 

earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  stars  run  lawless  through  the 
sky — 

and  so  on.  Mr.  Elwin  says,  if  men 
became  morally  perfect,  none  of 
these  consequences  would    ensue. 


*  77^.  s^.  11  SI, 
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That  is  a  veiy  feeble  attempt  to 
sliifb  the  difficulty  a  little  farther. 
If  reason  and  revelation  unite  to 
tell  U8  that  everything  would  be 
better  if  men  became  morally  per* 
fect^  why  were  they  not  enabled  to 
become  morally  perfect  ?  Mr.  Elwin 
replies,  that  their  free-will  must 
not  be  destroyed.  I  will  not  en- 
quire how  he  proves  that,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  less  mysterious 
than  any  other  proposition  on  the 
subject;  but  at  least  it  is  plain, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  free-will, 
that  a  change  of  circumstances 
changes  character.  To  quote  an 
illustration  from  his  favourite  Leib* 
nitz:  twins  are  bom  in  Poland; 
one  is  carried  off  by  the  Turks,  be- 
comes a  renegade,  and  is  damned ; 
the  other  is  saved  by  a  pious  cler- 
gyman, brought  up  as  a  good  Chris- 
tian, and  goes  to  heaven.  Why  were 
not  matters  so  arranged  as  to  save 
both  boys  from  the  Turks?  A 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
or  a  shower  of  rain,  might  have 
done  it.  Why  did  not  God  alter 
His  laws  for  a  moment  ?  The  only 
answer  is,  but  which  is  given  alike 
by  Pope,  Leibnitz,  and  Mr.  Elwin 
— ^that  God  in  His  inscrutable  wis- 
dom works  by  regular  laws,  which 
we  cannot  understand  because  we 
see  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
the  whole,  but  which  wo  dimly  be- 
lieve to  be  for  the  best.  If  the 
answer  is  unsatisfactory,  so  much 
the  worse  for  Mr.  Elwin;  but  he 
implicitly  appeals  to  it  just  as  much 
as  the  poet  whom  he  so  rashly 
condemns. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That,  changed  in  all,  and  jot  in  all  the 

same, 
Gnat  in  the  earth  as  in  the  ethereal  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blosaoms  in  the 

trees. 


Lives  through  all  life,  informs  our  mortal 

part 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  soniph  that  adores  and  biuns: 
To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small, 
He  fills,  He  bounds,  connects  and  equals  all* 

— lb.  lines  266,  267. 

Mr.  Elwin's  remarks  on  the  first 
two  lines  of  this  passage,  which, 
with  certain  obvious  drawbacks, 
appears  to  mo  to  be  a  very  forcible 
piece  of  writing,  are  to  the  following 
efiect.  Clarke,  he  says,  and  New* 
ton,  both  repudiate  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  the  soul  of  the  universe.^ 
Newton's  authority,  which  had  been 
alleged  by  Warburton,  is  inap* 
plicablo.  .*  The  doctrine  which  Pope 
held  in  common  with  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  the  omnipresence  of 
the  Deity.  The  doctrine  which 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  repudiated,  and 
which  Pope  maintained,  was  that 
the  world  was  the  Body  of  God,  as 
the  human  frame  is  of  man.  The 
world  in  this  sense  was  not  the 
work  of  the  Deity,  but  a  portion 
of  Him.  Pope  abandoned  his  pre- 
sent creed,  Epist.  III.,  ver.  229, 
where  he  says 

The  worker  from  the  work  distinct  was 
known. 

Pope,  in  other  words,  here  speaks 
as  a  Pantheist.  If  he  did,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  he  is  a 
bad  poet;  but  lot  us  first  look  at 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 
Does  everybody  who  uses  the  tech- 
nical phrase  that  God  is  the  soul 
of  the  world,  even  when  he  uses  it 
poetically  instead  of  technically,  com- 
mit himself  to  Pantheistic  opinions? 
To  answer  this,  I  will  quote  a 
fragment  from  a  fine  passage  in 
Barrow's  Sermons,  in  which  the 
analogy  between  God  and  the  soul, 
the  universe  and  the  body,  is  elabo- 
rately drawn  out:   *  As  God  by  His 


•  It  may  be  worth  remarking  that  though  both  these  authors  repudiate  the  notion, 
J^eibnitz  chaiges  them  both  with  holding  opinions  which  inevitably  lead  to  it;  and 
Clarke  defends  Hewton  on  the  ground  that  he  was  speaking  metaphorically,  not  literally. 
8^  the  corrospondooce  between  Qlarke  n^  Xieibmts. 
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preBexioe  and  influence  doth  (as  the 
philosopher  speaks)  contain  and 
keep  together  the  whole  firame  of 
things;  so  that  He  withdrawing 
them,  it  wonld  &11  of  itself  into 
oormptiou  and  rain;  so  doth  the 
sonl,  hy  its  union  and  secret  energy 
upon  Ihe  body,  conneot  the  parts  of 
its  body  and  preserve  it  firom  dissolu- 
tion, which  presently,  they  being 
removed,  do  follow.' 

Berkeley,  in  the  fifim,  discusses 
the  same  question  at  length :  he  says 
that  it  is  absuid  to  suppose  that 
Qod  is  'the  sentient  soul  of  an 
animal; '  but  the  following  passage 
shows  how  the  doraa  may  be 
understood  in  an  oruiodox  sense: 
*  If  nature  be  supposed  the  life  of 
the  world,  animated  by  one  soul, 
oompactod  into  one  frame,  and  di- 
rected or  governed  in  all  parts  by 
one  mind,  this  sygtem  cannot  be 
accused  of  atheism,  thongh  perhaps 
it  may  of  mistake  or  impiety.  And 
yet,  as  one  presiding  mind  gives 
unity  to  the  infinite  aggregate  of 
things  by  a  mutual  communion  of 
actions  and  passions,  and  an  ad- 
justment of  parts ;  causing  all  to 
concur  in  one  view  to  one  and  the 
same  end,  the  ultimate  and  supreme 
good  of  the  whole ;  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  say,  with  Ocellus  Lu- 
canus,  the  Pythagorean,  that  as  life 
holds  together  the  bodies  of  animals, 
tho  cause  whereof  is  the  soul ;  and 
as  a  city  is  held  together  by  concord, 
the  cause  whereof  is  law ;  even  so 
tho  world  is  held  together  by  har- 
mony, the  cause  whereof  is  Qod,* 
In  other  words,  Gk)d,  harmony,  and 
the  world  are  terms  analogically 
corresponding  to  tho  soul,  life  and 
tlio  body. 

Both  of  these  grave  divines  say 
that,  •in  a  metaphorical  sense,  we 
may  compare  God  to  the  soul, 
and  tho  tmiverse  to  the  body. 
Surely  that  is  enough  to  justify 
poor  Pope,  who  was  writing  a 
poem,  and  not  a  manual  for  the 
.  use  of  theological  studente,  in  using 
the  metaphor  without  stopping  to 


guard  himself  against  possible  mis- 
applications. In  fact,  Mr.  Elwin's 
criticism  comes  to  this,  that  Pope 
should  not  have  said  God  '  is,'  but 
God  *  resembles'  the  soul.  Pope 
Httle  suspected  into  what  editorial 
hands  he  was  destined  to  &I1. 

Meanwhile,  Pantheism,  though  it 
inay  be  an  erroneous  creed,  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  unpoetical  creed;  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  quote 
Wordsworth's  celebrated  lines  as 
to  the 

sense  sublime 
Of  somethiiiff  fiir  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whofe  dweUing  is  the  light  ot  settijig  sons^ 
And  the  xound  ocean,  ajA  the  living  *ir, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All   thinking  things,    all  objects  of   all 

thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things — 

except  to  justify  the  remark  that 
the  sentiment  is  identical  with  that 
of  Pope.  I  grant  that  they  are  in 
some  sense  more  poetical,  that  their 
tone  is  higher,  and  that  ihey  do  not 
contain  such  an  offence  to  the  taste 
as  the  antithesis  between  *  hair '  and 
*  heart ; '  yet  I  doubt  whether  Pope 
is  not  a  better  rhetorician,  though 
perhaps  an  inferior  poet. 

Then  see,  how  little  the  remaining  sum 
Which  served  the  past^  and  must  the  times 
to  come. — ^U.  5i»  5a. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  we  are  told 
that  in  physical  science  man  '  may  rise  un- 
checked fjK)m  art  to  art.*  Unless,  therefore. 
Pope  reckoned  physical  science  amongst  the 
worthless  departments  of  knowledge,  there 
was,  by  his  own  statement,  one  vaat  and 
important  scientific  region  which  was  des- 
tined to  unlimitcil  extension,  and  of  which 
it  was  not  correct  tu  say  that  a  '  little  sum' 
had  senred  the  future  as  it  must  the  past. 

Did  Mr.  Elwin  ever  hear  of  a 
great  man  who  thought  that  he  re- 
sembled a  child  picking  up  shells 
on  the  shores  of  the  infinite  ocean 
of  knowledge  P 

Let  subtle  schoolmen  teach  these  friends  to 

fight. 
More  studious  to  divide  than  to  unite. 
And  gnoe  and  virtue,  sense  and  reason 

split 
With  aU  tho  taA  dozteritj  of  wit. 
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Wits,  just  like  fooU  at  war  about  a  name, 
Haye  foil  aa  oft  no  meaning,  or  the  eame. 
Self-loTe  and  reaaon  to  one  end  a^ire. 
Pain  their  aYenion,  pleasnre  their  deiire. 
—II.  80-88. 

Pope  charges  the  schoolmen  with  being 
at  war  about  a  name,  when  thej  distin- 
guished between  sense  and  reason,  and  the 
distinction  is  a  capital  article  in  his  own 
ereed.  He  charges  them  with  maintaining 
that  sense  and  reason  were  not  merely 
sepante  but  contending  ^wezs,  and  he  too 
hsuB  insisted  on  the  unirersality  of  the 
strife. 

It  is  a  capital  article  in  Mr. 
El  win's  creed  that  sense  and  reason 
are  separate ;  bnt  if  Mr.  Elwin  will 
•try  to  draw  the  line  which  separates 
them,  he  will  find  himself  inyolved  in 
scholastic  snbtleties,  many  of  which 
are  snpposed  hy  ordinary  persons 
to  be  mere  logomachies.  If  he  snc- 
oeeds  in  drawing  that  line,  he  will 
have  done  what  no  philosopher  has 
hitherto  sacoeeded  in  doing;  bnt 
perhaps  the  task  is  not  too  great 
for  a  gentleman  who  thinks  himself 
able  (Ep.  IV.  i )  to  upset  the  ntili« 
tarian  moralists  in  a  note  of  eleven 
lines. 

As  for  sense  and  reason  being 
contending  powers,  I  certainly  do 
not  defend  Pope's  philosophy,  bnt 
there  is  no  necessary  inconsistency. 
Pope  states  clearly  enough,  in  the 
next  lines,  that  sense  and  reason 
pursue  the  same  end,  but  by  dif- 
ferent methods :  one  wishes  greedily 
'  to  devour  its  object ;'  the  other  to 
'  taste  the  honey  and  not  wound  the 
flower. '  He  charges  the  schoolmen, 
rashly  enough,  with  inflaming  this 
strife  instead  of  showing  how  it  may 
be  avoided. 

Pope,  in  Ep.  III.  1.  79-98,  in- 
dulges in  some  commonplaces  about 
instinct,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  is 

Sore  never  to  o'ershoot,  but  just  to  hit. 
While  still  too  short  or  wide  is  human  wit. 

There  is  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
which  is  not  very  good  poetry  nor 
very  good  philosophy.  However, 
bad  or  good,  it  is  a  &vouzite  topic 
of  dttJers  in  natural  theology.  The 
wonderfol  instincts  trlocb  enable 
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birds  to  make  nests  and  spiders  to 
build  webs  without  reason  are  con* 
stantly  held  up  as  proofs  of  the  skill 
of  the  Divine  Architect.      I  only 
notice  the  passage  to  quote  some 
characteristic    instances     of    Mr. 
Elwin's  mode  of  treating  poetry. 
He  proves  in  the  gravest  possible 
manner  that  beasts  want  foresight 
and  often  suffer  in  consequence — 
that  they  are  starved,  eaten,  and 
frozen  to  death.    He  remarks  that, 
however  they  may   be  supported 
under  these    trials,  >no  one   will 
imagine  that  they  can  be  supported 
by  sublimer  hopes  than  our  own.' 
He  tells  us  that  the  fUlibiHty  of 
instinct  is  proved  by  the  case  of 
certain  flesh-flies:  'misled  by  the 
odour  of  the  African  carrion  flower, 
these  flesh-flies  lay  their  eggs  in  it, 
and  the  progeny,  not  being  vege« 
table  feeders,   are   starved.'      Mr. 
Elwin  does  not  like  the  theory  that 
beasts  act  from  the  immediate  im- 
ulse  of  their  Maker,  because  tlie 
aker  would  hardly  direct  a  jack- 
daw 'to  drop  cartloads  of  sticks 
down  a  chimney  in  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  find  a  basis  for  its  nest.' 
Nor  can  we  attribute  'to  the  im- 
mediate instigation    of   God'   the 
'  viciousness  of  temper '  which  we 
sometimes    observe    in    dogs    and 
horses,  unless   we    accept    Pope's 
doctrine  about  God's  *  pouring  fierce 
ambition  into  Caesar's  mind.'    Mr. 
Elwin  is  drifting  into  some  terrible 
perplexities  when  he  thus  attributes 
free-will  to   dogs  and  horses:  he 
had   better    look    at  his  Leibnitz 
again,  or  study  the  Cartesian  doc- 
trine of  animal  machines.     It  is 
rather  odd,  however,  to  find  him 
adopting  argpiments  which  savour 
of  Candide  in  his  anxiety  to  confute 
Pope.    He  tells  us,  in  his  prelimi- 
nary essay,  that  the  '  deepest  philo- 
sophers and  simplest  peasants  are 
alike  lost  in  admiration  at  the  spec- 
tacle' (of  the  living  creatures  of 
our  globe),  '  and  feel  impotent  to 
rise  to  a  fitting  height  of  love  and 
praise,'    Now  he  tella  ub  tiiAt  the 
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animal  world  is  a  scene  of  carnage, 
miseiy,  starvation,  and  torment, 
without  the  hopes  which  support 
onr  nobler  race.  Free-will  explains 
the  paraUel  difficulties  in  the  case 
of  man;  but  have  the  African 
flesh-flies  free-will,  or  is  the  exist* 
ence  of  these  evils,  as  Pope  says,  a 
profound  mystery  P 

At  any  rate,  these  facts  about 
flesh-flies  and  jackdaws  and  vicious 
horses,  however  interesting  in  them- 
selves, are  rather  out  oi  place  in 
the  discussion.  Pope  says,  and  Mr. 
Elwin  will  not  deny,  that  instinct 
teaches  animals  to  do  many  things 
with  inexplicable  accuracy  without 
the  guidance  of  reason,  and  that  the 
fact  is  a  proof  that  God  directs 
them,  and  a  proof  that  each  race 
has  the  power  which  suits  it  best. 
If  some  of  his  assertions  are  a  little 
strained,  it  is  an  insufficient  excuse 
for  Mr.  Elwin  to  come  out  with  his 
flesh-flies  and  jackdaws  to  prove 
beyond  all  fear  of  contradiction  that 
animals  are  in  many  ways  inferior 
to  man,'and  don't  believe  in  another 
life.       ' 

In  a  somewhat  similar  spirit 
Mr.  Elwin  attacks  Pope's  natural 
history  (I.  213),  and  vindicates 
the  lion  from  his  charge  of  a  want 
of  smell,  besides  taking  pains 
to  point  out  that  the  absence  of 
the  sense  of  smell  would  not  ac- 
count, as  Pope  thought  it  would, 
for  the  jackal  being  appointed  the 
lion's  provider.  Poor  Pope,  per- 
haps, fancied  that  if  one  animal 
couldn't  smell,  it  was  natural  to  give 
him  as  a  helper  another  animal  that 
could.  So  in  III.  126,  Pope  says 
of  the  of&pring  of  animals : 

The  mothers  nurse  it,  and  the  sires  defend. 

Mr,  Elwin  solemnly  informs  us  that 
this  *  is  not  the  law  of  creation.  In 
a  multiplicity  of  instances  both 
parents  feed  and  both  defend  their 
young,'  and  so  on. 

Who,  foe  to  nature,  hears  the  general  groan, 
Murders  their  species  and  betrays  his  own. 
—III.  163, 164, 


This  is  the  same  amiable  being  who  is 
celebrated,  rerse  51,  for  helping  the  wants 
and  woes  of  other  creatures,  and  sparing 
singing  birds  and  gilded  insects  out  of  pure 
compassion. 

Well,  and  what  then?  Is  the 
inconsistency  in  Pope  or  in  man? 
Is  not  man  the  only  being  who  feels 
sympathy  for  other  orders  of  crea- 
tures?  and  is  he  not  also,  as  Mr. 
Elwin  elsewhere  says,  *  without  an* 
equal  in  his  destructive  propensities,' 
and  too  often  inclined  to  '  abuse  his 
power  over  the  sentient  world?' 
Why  does  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  exist 
unless  because  some  men  are  more 
cruel  and  some  more  humane  than 
the  inferior  animals  ? 

'Twas  then  the  studious  head  or  gen*rouB 

mind, 
Follower  of  Ood,  or  friend  of  human  kind, 
Poet  or  patriot,  rose  but  to  restore 
The  faith  and  moral  nature  gave  before.-^ 

UI.  283-286. 
The  inspired  strains  of  the  Hebrew 
poets  are  the  only  instances  in  which  poetry 
has  restored  faith  and  morals.  The  heathen 
poets  adopted  the  absurd  and  profligato 
fables  current  in  their  day,  and  Christian 
poets  have  never  done  more  than  reflect  the 
prevalent  Christianity.  The  term  *  patriot  * 
is  commonly  appliea  to  political  benefac- 
tors, and  not  to  the  preachers  and  dis- 
seminators of  righteousness.  Pope  fell 
back  on  the  fiction  of  regenerating  poeta 
and  patriots  to  avoid  all  mention  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs  who  really  performed 
the  mighty  work.  Bolingbroke  hated  the 
prophets  of  the  true  religion,  and  his 
pupil  had  no  reverence  for  them. 

Pope  probably  thought  that  *  fol- 
lowers of  God  and  friends  of  human 
kind '  included  the  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs ;  nor  would  he  have  thought  it 
wrone  to  call  Isaiah  a  poet  and 
Moses  a  patriot.  The  true  differ- 
ence between  Pope  and  Mr.  Elwin 
is  this :  that  Mr.  Elwin  denies  in- 
spiration, and  almost  denies  theism^ 
to  the  whole  human  race  with  the 
exception  of  the  Jews.  Pope  was 
foolish  enough  to  believe  that  mil- 
lions of  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  other 
nations  had  some  gleams  of  the 
truth  revealed  to  them  by  means  of 
*  followers  of  .God^'  philanthropifltsi 
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poets,  and  patriots.  From  a  poeti- 
cal point  of  view  I  prefer  Pope's 
theory  to  Mr.  Elwin's.  For  its 
liistorical  or  philosophical  yalne  I 
xnnst  refer  him  to  Mr.  Max  Miiller  • 

The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives  to 

find, 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind. — ^UI. 

32T,  222. 

■  Pope  is  speaking  of  Alexander, 
Charles  XII.,  and  snch  heroes.  He 
*  exaggerated  the  strangeness  of  the 
conqueror's  purpose,'  sajs  Mr.  El- 
'win :  *  the  making  enemies  is  inci- 
dental to  the  purpose,  not  the  end.* 
Is  it  possible  that  a  grave  critic 
sliould  not  see  that  the  exaggeration 
was  precisely  the  force  of  Pope's  re- 
mark; or  must  it  be  set  down  in 
black  and  white,  that  Pope  meant 
to  bring  out  the  fact  that  men,  in 
an  anxiety  for  an  imaginary  satis- 
faction, frequently  overlook  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  it  is  neces- 
sarily accompanied  ? 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
"Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best : 
For  modes    of  faith  let  graceless  zealots 

fight; 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the 

right. — III.  312-315. 

Mr.  Elwin  spends  more  than 
three  closely  printed  octavo  pages 
in  refuting  these  two  epigrams.  It 
would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  his 
array  of  commonplaces  to  say  that 
the  lines  have  passed  into  proverbs. 
Nobody  will  argue  that  they  contain 
complete  truths;  but  their  popu- 
larity proves  that  they  give  a  very 
striking  expression  of  half-truths. 
On  tbe  first,  I  will  only  remark  that 
if  it  is  plain  enough  that  forms  of 
government  are  important,  the  most 
dangerous  and  most  prevalent  error 
ia  that  against  which  Pope's  maxim 
is  directed,  namely,  that  they  are 
all-important.  Pope's  pithy  remark 
was  frequently  expanded  into  very 
good  common  sense  by  Johnson. 

On  the  second  couplet,  Mr.  Elwin 
ouotes  Wakefield,  Guizot,  and  Do 
Quincey  in  a  note.  I  take  M.  Guizot, 
yfho  puts  the  point  most  pithily.  *  I 


prefer  a  bad  action  to  a  bad  prin- 
ciple,  says  Bousseau  somewhere, 
and  Bousseau  was  right.  A  bad 
action  may  always  remain  isolated  ; 
a  bad  principle  is  always  prolific, 
because,  after  all,  it  is  mind  which 
governs,  and  man  acts  according  to 
his  thoughts  much  oftener  than  he 
himself  imagines.'  That  is  a  very 
true  and  very  wise  principle.  How 
does  it  affect  Pope  r  Pope's  argu- 
ment, if  expanded,  would  pro-  * 
bably  run'  thus :  *  I  have  known  and 
admired  the  Deist  Bolingbroke ; 
I  have  known  and  admired  the 
High  Church  men  Atterbury  and 
Swift ;  I  am  myself  a  Catholic,  and 
though  my  [own  belief  is  lax,  I  have 
loved  and  revered  my  Catholic 
parents.  There  are  good  men  in  all 
these  hostile  sects,  and  I  infer  that 
modes  of  faith  are  of  less  importance 
thanpeople  generally  suppose.'  This 
sounded  very  wicked  to  bigots,  who 
agreed  only  in  assuming  that  eternal 
happiness  or  eternal  misery  de- 
pended on  the  particular  form  of 
creed  which  a  man  adopted.  Mr, 
Elwin  may  think  it  wicked  also, 
but  mankind  in  general  have  agreed 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  it.  Mr.  Elwin  seems  inclined  to 
meet  Pope's  argument  by  denying 
his  facts,  and  declaring  that  all 
infidels  are  wicked,  and  that  all  ex- 
cept Christians  are  infidels.  Pope 
infers  that,  as  there  are  good  men 
on  all  sides,  no  side  can  be  fatally 
wrong.  Mr.  Elwin  says  that,  as 
one  side  must  be  wrong,  there  can- 
not be  good  men  on  all  sides.  The 
decision  may  be  left  to  my  readers. 

Know  all  the  good  that  individuals  find, 

Or  God  or  nature  meant  to  move  mankind, 

Beason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of 
sense 

Lie  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  com- 
petence. 

But  health  consists  in  competence'alone ; 

And  peace !  0  Virtue!  peace  is  all  thy  own. 

The  good  or  bad  the  gifts  of  fortune  gain ; 

But  these  less  taste  them  aa^they  lees  ob- 
tain,—IV.  77-84. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  these  verses 
considered  as  a  piece  of  poetiy ;  and 
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I  call  attention  to  them  merely  be- 
cause Mr.  Mwin  seems  to  have  mis- 
repi^esented  Pope's  argument  rather 
more  than  nsntJ.  I  qaote  from  his 
introductory  remarks  :— 

As  health,  peace,  and  cofmpetenoe  are 
neoessaiy  to  happineas,  thej  must  be  oon- 
atant  attendanta  on  worth,  or  his  (Pope's) 
paradox  that  happineaa  is  proportioned  to 
yirtue  falls  to  the  ground.  He  acooidinglj 
affirmed  in  a  suppressed  oonplet,  that  the 
\  blessings  were  only  denied  to  error,  pride, 
or  Tice.'  And  the  language  in  the  text  must 
bear  the  same  oonstruction.  But  will  Tirtue 
secure  health  7  Yes,  replies  Pope,  for 
'  health  consists  m  temperance  alone,  which, 
for  the  uurposes  of  his  argument,  must  mean 
that  all  toe  temperate  are  healthy:  safe 
from  casualties,  infection,  and  every  other 
disorder,  they  bear  about  with  tixMn  a 
charmed  life,  and  die  at  last  in  a  good  old 
age.  The  poet  posses  over  'competence,' 
and  in  a  subsequent  part  of  hie  epistle 
allows  that '  virtue  sometimes  starves.' 

In  the  first  pkce,  Pope  does  not 
pass  over  competence,  as  Mr.  Elwin 
ought  to  have  noticed.  He  men- 
tions it  as  emphatically  as  peace 
and  health  in  the  next  couplet 
quoted;  and  the  way  in  which  he 
mentions  it  is  enough  to  upset  Mr. 
Elwiu's  version  of  his  argument, 
and  to  refute  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency. Mr.  Elwin  interprets  the 
last  line  (which,  it  must  be  con« 
fessed,  is  clumsy  enough)  in  a  note, 
and  explains  it  to  mean  that '  bad 
men  taste  the  gifts  of  fortune  less 
than  good  men,  as  they  obtain  them 
by  worse  means.'  That  is  just 
Pope's  position.  Thevicious,hesays 
throughout,  are  equally  subject  to 
external  xnisfortunes  with  good 
men.  Gravitation  will  not  cease 
to  save  a  virtuous  man  from  the 
&11  of  a  mountain  or  keep  a  wall 
hanging  till  a  wicked  man  passes 
under  it.  The  rain  falls  alike  on 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  the 
tower  of  Siloam  crushes  equally 
the  bad  and  the  good.  Tet,  he  says, 
virtue  gives  more  happiness,  other 
things  being  equal.  It  gives  peace 
of  mind  by  its  own  nature.  If  it 
does  not  give  health  of  body,  it 
gives  the  most  essential  condition 


of  health ;  and  if  it  does  not  give 
fortune,  it  secures  i^at  fortune 
shall  not  bring  remorse. 

Mr.  Elwin  twists  this  very  ob- 
vious argument  —  chiefly  by  his 
strange  neglect  of  the  last  couplet — 
into  an  assertion  that  eAamal 
happiness  is  proportioned  to  virtue, 
which  is  the  very  thing  that .  this 
passage  denies ;  and  then  founds  a 
charge  of  inconsistency  upon  his 
misinterpretation.  Pope's  lang^uage 
is  unphilosophical  and  erroneous 
enou^  in  tnis  part  of  the  essay, 
but  Mr.  Elwin  has  made  his  aigu- 
ment  still  feebler  than  it  naturally 
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In  the  foregoing  quotations  I 
have  perhaps  been  dxawn  a  little 
too  far  into  minute  considerations. 
My  excuse  must  be  that,  if  Mr. 
Elwin  is  wrong  in  his  theology  and 
his  metaphysics,  his  whole  criticism 
fiJls  to  the  ffround.  K  he  is  riffht^ 
it  would  stiU  be  a  question  whemer 
he  was  relevant.  The  confusion  and 
mistakes  which  undoubtedly  vitiate 
Pope's  argument  do  not  necessarily 
spoil  his  poetry.  Pope,  like  innu- 
merable thinkers  of  greater  or  less 
eminence,  looked  out  upon  the 
world  and  was  perplexed  by  the 
spectacle  of  misery  and  sin  pre- 
sented on  all  sides.  How  to  re- 
concile the  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
power  of  the  Creator  with  the  pain 
endured  by  so  many  of  His  crea- 
tures was  the  problem  which  be- 
wildered him,  as  it  has  bewildered 
more  powerful  intellects.  Mr.  Elwin 
seems  to  find  everything  perfectly 
simple  and  intelligible ;  but  that 
clearness  of  vision  is  granted  to 
few  of  his  fellow-mortsJs.  Pope, 
in  particular,  was  very  ill-prepared 
for  the  attempt.  He  started  with 
a  few  crumbs  of  philosophy  caught 
from  Bolingbroke's  table ;  and  So- 
lingbroke  mmself,  though  I  think 
that  Mr.  Elwin  rates  him  too  low, 
was  a  flashy  and  superficial  thinker. 
It  is  less  wonder  that  Pope  was 
inconsistent  and  confused  than  that 
Mr«  Elwin  has  so  generally  blun* 
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dered  in  exposing  his  inconsis- 
tencies. Yet  the  feelings  with 
which  a  man  of  keen  intellect  and 
strong  feelings  looks  out  apon  the 
world  are  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  may  give  rise  to  powerfnl 
poetry,  however  weak  may  be  the 
logical  £ramew(nrk  of  his  discourse. 
Pope  did  not,  it  is  true,  take  the 
most  poetical  view  of  the  situation. 
His  moral  comes  nearer  to  Can- 
dide's  U  fatU  ciiUiver  noire  jardin 
than  to  Pascal's  search  for  happi- 
ness in  the  consolations  of  revealed 
religion.  He  is  rapt  into  no  heights 
of  mystical  deyotion,  but  rather 
considers  life  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  a  companion  of  Boling- 
broke,  Swift^  and  Oay  might  be  ex- 
pected te  do.  He  inhabited  a  villa 
at  Twickenham,  not  a  cell  in  a  con- 
vent, and  dressed  himself  in  stays 
instead  of  a  hair-shirt.  Yet  the 
thoughts  of  such  a  man  may  be 
inteiiBsting  and  forcible.  If  he  did 
not  solve  the  dark  enigma  of  the 
world,  nobody  else  has  solved  it; 
the  best  philosophers  and  divines 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr. 
El  win)  are  as  much  bewildered  as 
the  weakest  of  ns;  and  Pope  has 
given  expression  to  those  truisms 
which  lie  at  the  very  threshold  of  a 
labyrinth  in  which  no  one  has  pro- 
ceeded much  beyond  the  threshold. 
With  all  its  incoherencies  and  indi- 
cations of  superficial  knowledge,  the 
Essay  on  Man  contains  many  pas- 
sages— one  or  two  of  which  I  have 
had  to  quote — with  which  most  of 
ns  can  sympathise,  and  a  number  of 
aphorisms — not  very  original  or 
profound — but  yet  illustrating  what 
Mr.  Ward,  his  latest  editor,  calls 
his  '  incomparable  talent  of  elevat- 
ing truisms  inte  proverbs.* 


The  proper  way  of  editing  such  a 
writer  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to 
examine  the  mode  in  which  Pope's 
theories  naturally  sprang  from  the 
intellectual  conditions  of  his  time ; 
to  show  where  he  coincided  with  or 
contradicted  other  speculators  on 
the  same  topics  in  his  own  or  other 
ages ;  to  point  out  the  strength  and 
the  limitations  of  his  genius ;  to  in- 
dicate his  &ult8  of  argument  with- 
out pressing  too  heavily  upon 
them;  and  generally  to  consider 
him  from  the  historical  point  of 
view  as  embodying  certain  contem- 
porary phases  of  thought  without 
being  overmuch  troubled  by  his 
errors  or  indignant  at  his  heresies. 

Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  vexatious  than  to  find  oneself 
launched  in  a  vast  philosophical 
and  theological  controversy  when 
we  expected  a  judicious  criticism ; 
to  have  a  learned  and  laborious 
editor  treating  Pope  as  if  he  were 
Strauss,  Benan,  or  Comte;  to  be 
told  that  his  arguments  are  childish, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  treated 
to  elaborate  refutetions  of  them,  aa 
though  they  were  likely  to  be  dan* 
gerouB  to  our  fidth ;  to  find  that  the 
editor  has  forgotten  the  critic  in  the 
sound  divine,  and  mixes  sermons 
with  his  notes ;  and  to  be  wearied 
out  with  the  one  question  about 
Pope  which  is  utterly  uninteresting 
to  every  reasonable  human  being  at 
the  present  day,  namely,  how  far 
he  was  or  was  not  sound  in  his 
theological  views.  If  anything  could 
add  to  the  burden  thus  laid  upon 
us,  it  would  be  the  discovery  that 
in  three  cases  out  of  four  the  com* 
ment  is  more  in  error  than  the 
text. 

L.  S. 
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THOMAS    INGOLDSBT    (BARHAM); 


TO  those  who  have  not  read  and 
enjoyed  The  Ingoldshy  Legends 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  convey  an  adequate  impres- 
sion of  their  quality.  But  all  who 
have — and  their  name  is  legion — 
will  agi*ee  with  us  that  the  essential 
merit  of  these  remarkable  produc- 
tions has  been  accurately  defined  or 
described  by  the  filial  pen  of  the 
biographer : 

*'  As  respects  the  poems,  remark- 
able as  they  have  been  pronounced 
for  the  wit  and  humour  which  they 
display,  their  distinguishing  attrac- 
tion lies  in  the  almost  unparalleled 
flow  and  facility  of  the  versification. 
Popular  phrases,  sentences  the  most 
prosaic,  even  the  cramped  techni- 
calities of  legal  diction,  and  snatches 
from  various  languages,  are  wrought 
in  with  an  apparent  absence  of  all 
art  and  effort  that  surpidses,  pleases, 
and  convulses  the  reader  at  every 
turn;  the  author  triumphs  with  a 
master's  hand  over  every  sort  of 
stanza,*  however  complicated  or 
exacting ;  not  a  word  seems  out  of 
place,  not  an  expression  forced; 
syllables  the  most  intractable  find 
the  only  partners  fitted  for  them 
throughout  the  range  of  language, 
and  couple  together  as  naturally  as 
those  kindred  spirits  which  poets 
tell  us  were  created  pairs,  and  dis- 
persed in  space  to  seek  out  their 
particular  mates.  A  harmony  per- 
vades the  whole,  a  modulation  of 
numbers  never  perhaps  surpassed 
and  rarely  equalled  in  compositions 
of  this  class.  This  was  the  forte  of 
Thomas  Ingoldsby ;  a  harsh  line  or 
untrue  rhyme  graced  painfully  upon 
his  ear ;  no  inviting  point  or  allur- 
ing pun  would  induce  him  to  enter- 
tain either  for  an  instant ;  sacrifice 
or  circumlocution  were  the  only 
alternatives. 

The  unshackled  metre  in  which 


he  rioted  afforded  great  facilities 
for  circumlocution ;  but  the  paren- 
thesis, or  digression,  jemployed  to 
bring  in  the  required  rhyme  has 
hardly  ever  the  appearance  of  being 
forced  or  superfluous ;  and  his  deli- 
cacy of  ear  is  shown  not  lesa  by 
the  rhythm  of  his  idiomatic  lan- 
guage than  by  the  truth  of  his 
rhymes — ^the  double  rhymes  par- 
ticularly, in  which  he  is  only  ex- 
celled by  Butler.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  mosaic  construction  of  his 
verse,  take  the  justice-scene  in  *  Tho 
Witches'  Frolic' 

And  the  Squire  is  th«ro 
In  his  large  ann-chair. 
Leaning  back  with  a  grare  magisterial  air ; 
In  the  front  of  a  seat  a 
Huge  volume,  called  Fleta, 
And  Bracton,  a  tome  of  an  old-faBbion*d 

look, 
And  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  then  a  new  book ; 
And  he  moistens  his  Ups 
With  occasional  sips 
From  a  luscious  sack-posset  that  smiles  ia 

a  tankard 
Close  by  on  a  side-table — not  that  he  drank 
hard, 

But  because  at  that  day, 
I  hardly  need  say, 
The  Hong  Merchants  had  not  yet  invented 

How  Qua, 
Nor  as  yet  would  yon  see  Souchong  or  Bohea 
At  the  tables  of  persons  of  any  degree : 
How  our  ancestors  managed  to  do  without 

tea 
I  must  fairly  confess  is  a  mystery  to  me ; 
Yet  your  Lydgates  and  Chancers 
Had  no  cups  and  saucers ; 
Their  breakfast,  in  fact,  and  the  beat  they 

could  get, 
Was  a  .sort  of  a  dejeuner  a  lafourchclie ; 
Instead  of  our  slops 
They  had  cutlets  aud  chops, 
And  sack-posprts.  and  ale  in  stoupB,  tank- 
ards, ami  pots ; 
And  they  woimd  up  the  meal  xiirh   rump- 
steaks  and 'schalots. 

As  his  worship  takes  up,  and  surveys,  with 

a  strict  eye, 
The  broom  now  produced  as   the   corpus 

delicti^ 


>  The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Harris  Bttrham,  AMor  qfthe  Inooldshy 
Legends.  With  a  Selection  from  his  MisceUaneous  Potms.  By  hi«  Son.  Jn  Two 
Volumes.    London:  Bentley,  1870. 
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Ere  his  fingers  can  clssp, 
It  is  snatched  from  his  grasp, 
The  end  poked  in  his  chest  with  a  force 

makes  him  gasp, 
And,  despite  the  decorum  so  dne  to  the 

Quorum^ 
His  worship's  npset,  and  so  too  is  his  jorum ; 
And  Madge  is  astride  on  the  broomstick 

before  'em. 
'Hocus  JPocusf   Quick,  Presto!    and  Hey 

Cockalorum  1 
Mount,  mount  for  your  life,  Rob! — Sir 

Justice,  adieu  \*^ 
— Hey  up  the  chimney-pot !  hey  after  you !  * 

The  artistic  acciimalation  of  de- 
tails may  be  illastrated  by  the  Car- 
dinal's curse  in  *The  Jackdaw  of 
Bheims.' 

The  Cardinal  rose  with  a  dignified  look, 
He  called  for  his  candle,  his  bell,  and  his 
book! 
In  holy  anger,  and  pious  grief, 
He  solemn^  cursed  that  rascally  thief! 
He  cursed  him  at  board,  he  cursed  him 

in  bed; 
From  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of 

his  head ; 
He  cursed  hhn  in  sleeping,  that  every 

night 
He  should  dream  of  the  devil,  and  wake 

in  a  fright ; 
He  cursed  him  in  eating,  he  cursed  him 

in  drinking, 
He  cursed  him  in  coughing,  in  sneezing, 

in  winking ; 
He  cursed  him  in  sitting,  in  standing,  in 

lying; 
He  cursed  him  in  walking,  in  riding,  in 

flyine, 
He  cursed  him  in  living,  he  cursed  him 
dying ! — 
Never  was  heard  such  a  terrible  curse  ! ! 
But  what  gave  rise 
To  no  little  surprise. 
Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse ! 

The  real    tHef  turning  ont  to  be 
the  jackdaw — 

Then  the  great  Lord,  Cardinal  called  for  his 

book, 
Ajid  off  that  terrible  curse  he  took ; 
The  mute  expression 
Served  in  lieu  of  confession, 
And,  being  thus  coupled  with  full  restitu- 
tion, 
The  Jackdaw  got  plenary  absolution  I 

The  lurking  satire  at  the  rival 
faith  which  the  reverend  author 
bated  with  what  liis  friend  the 
Canon    would  call  a  .forty- parson 
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power  of  hatred,  may  also  be  de- 
tected  in  the  concluding  lines,  in 
which  the  death  of  the  jackdaw  in 
the  full  odour  of  sanctity  is  com- 
memorated— 

When,  as  words  were  too  faint 
His  merits  to  paint. 
The  Conclave  determined  to  make  him  a 

Saint; 
And  on  newly-made  Saints  and  Popes,  as 

you  know, 
It's  the  custom,  at  Kome,  new  names  to 

bestow. 
So  they  canonised  him  by  the  name  of  Jem 

Crow  I 

Jjord  Brougham  is  celebrated  in 
a  characteristic  passage  and  vnth 
an  inimitable  double  rhyme : 

Then  Law  ? — *tis  the  same ; 
It's  a  very  fine  game, 
But  the  fees  and  delays  of  '  the  Courts '  are 

a  shame. 
As  Lord  Brougham  says  himself — ^who's  a 

veiy  great  name. 
Though  the  Twits  made  it  clear  he  was 

perfectly  lost  in  his 
Classic  attempt  at  translating  Demosthenes, 
And  don't  know  his  *  particles.' — 
Who  wrote  the  articles. 
Showing  his  Qreek  up  so,  is  not  known  very 

well; 
Many  thought  Barnes,  others  Mitchell — 
some  Merivale. 

So  is  the  *'  Black  Mousquetaire ' 
resolving  to  tempt  the  fortune  of 
war: 

When  a  man  is  like  me, 
Bans  six  sous,  sans  souci, 
A  bankrupt  in  purse, 
And  in  character  worse, 
With  a  shocking  bad  hat,  and  his  credit  at 

Zero, 
What  on  earth  can  he  hope  to  become, — 
but  a  Hero  ? 

What  a  famous  thought  this  is ! 
I  'U  go  as  Ulysses 
Of  old  did — like  him  I'll  see  manners,  and 

know  countries ; 
Cut  Paris, — and  gaming, — ^and  throats  in 
the  Low  Countries. 

Wit  may  exist  without  feeling — 
humour  never.  The  pathos  of 
Barham,  like  the  pathos  of  Hood, 
welled  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
heart,  was  always  appropriate,  and 
always  blended  most  effectively 
with  his  fun.     The  verses  in  which 
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He  suddenlj  breaks  off  into  a  serions 
mood  when  the  black  monsqnetaire 
38  stmck  down  bj  a  grape  shot,  are 
so  apposite  at  the  present  time  that 
we  are  tempted  to  quote  them 
entire: 

Yes ! — a  Battle  's  a  very  fine  thing  while 

yon  're  fighting, 
These  same  tJps-and-Downs  are  so  Teiy 
exciting. 

But  a  sombre  sight  is  a  Battle-field 
To  the  sad  snrvivor's  sorrowing  eye, 

Where  those,  who  scorned  to  fly  or  yield. 
In  one  promiscnons  carnage  lie ; 
When  the  cannon's  roar 
Is  heard  no  more. 
And  the  thick  dun  smoke  has  roll'd  away, 
And  the  victor  comes  for  a  last  snrrey 
Of  the  well-fought  field  of  yesterday ! 
No  triumphs  finsh  that  haughty  brow, — 

No  prood  exulting  look  is  there, — 
His  eagle  glance  is  hnmbled  now, 

As,  earth-ward  bent,  in  anxious  care 
It  seeks  the  form  whose  stalwart  pride 
But  yester-mom  was  by  his  side ! 
And  there  it  lies ! — on  yonder  bauk 

Of  corses,  which  themselves  had  breath 
But  yester-mom — now  cold  and  dank. 

With  other  dews  than  those  of  death  I 
Powerless  as  it  had  ne'er  been  bom 
The  hand  that  clasped  his — yester-mom  I 
And  there  are  widows  wand'ring  there, 

That  roam  the  blood-besprinkled  plain. 
And  listen  in  their  dumb  despair 

For  sounds  they  ne'er  may  hear  again  I 
One  word,  however  &int  and  low, — 
Ay,  e'en  a  groan, — were  music  now ! 
And  this  is  Glory! — Fame! — 

But,  pshaw ! 

Miss  Muse,  you're  growing  sentimental ; 
Besides,  such  things  ive  never  saw ; 

In  fact,  the/re  merely  Continental. 

Sir  Joshna  Reynolds  used  to  say 
that,  though  nobody  would  for  a 
moment  compare  Claude  to  Raphael, 
there  would  be  another  Raphael 
before  there  was  another  Claude. 
Refen*ing  to  this  saying,  Lord 
Macaulay  in  his  essaj  on  Horace 
Walpole  remarks :  '  We  own  that 
we  expect  to  see  fresh  Humes  and 
fresh  Burkes  before  we  again  fall 
in  with  that  peculiar  combination 
of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
to  which  the  writings  of  Walpole 
owe  their  extraordinary  popularity.* 
We  own  we  expect  to  see  fresh 
Tennysons,  fresh  Thackerays,  and 
fresh  Lyttons,  before  we  again  fall 


in  with  that  peculiar  combination 
of  qualities  required  for  the  produc- 
tion  of  the  Ingoldshy  Legends ;  and 
it  may  turn  out  an  improving  as 
well  as  entertaining  psychological 
exercise  to  trace  the  processes  by 
which  the  combination  was  formed : 
in  other  words  to  show  how  a 
curious  variety  of  writing  resulted 
from  an  equally  curious  variety 
of  life.  There  are  few  instances 
in  which  Buffon's  maxim  le  styUy 
c^est  rhamme^  is  more  emphatically 
true. 

Richard  Harris  Barham  (who  in 
due  time   became  the  Reverend) 
was  bom  December  6,  1788.     He 
was  descended  from  an  old  Kentish 
fhmily,  the  remains  of  whose  poa- 
sessiona  he  inherited,  in  the  shape 
of  an  encumbered  estate,  when  he 
was  six  years  old.     Upon  it  stood 
a    picturesque    manor-house    (the 
original  of  that  which  figures  in 
the  Legends)  f  the  supposed  abode 
of  a  ghost,  the  actual  scene  of  a 
fratricide,  and  rich  enough  in  le- 
gendary lore  to  start  the  owner  on 
his  chosen  course  of   authorship. 
His  guardians  took  better  care  of 
his  education  than  of  his  property, 
which  was  seriously  diminished  by 
the  roguery  of  one  and  the  neglect 
of  the  two  others.     He  was  sent  in 
his  ninth  year  to  St.  Paul's  School, 
where  he  made  rapid  progress  in 
the  classics,   and  formed  two    or 
three   congenial   acquaintance,    in- 
cluding Charles  Diggle  (afterwards 
governor  of  the  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst),  whose  genius  for  prac- 
tical jokes  attracted  Barham  as  he 
was  afterwards  attracted  towards 
Mathews  and  Hook. 

Of  Diggle  Mi\  Barham  used  to  tell  many 
absurd  stories :  how,  for  instance,  he  used 
to  steal  the  shoe-strings  of  Isaac  Hill,  the 
second  master,  and  avowed  his  intention  of 
continuing  the  robbery  till  he  got  enough  to 
form  a  line  that  would  r«»ach  from  one  end 
of  the  school  to  the  other  (seventy  feet), 
but  was  unluckily  removed  from  school 
before  he  had  half  accomplished  his  ta&k. 
The  most  amusing,  however  much  to  bo  con- 
demned, of  his  practical  jokes  was  one  in 
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which  his  friend  Barham  also  had  a  share. 
The  two  boys  haring,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  their  walks,  discovered  a  Quakers' 
meeting-house,  forthwith  procured  a  penny 
tart  of  a  neighbouring  pastrycook;  fur- 
nished with  this,  Biggie  marches  boldly  into 
the  building,  and  holding  up  the  delicacy 
in  the  midst  of  the  grave  assembly  said 
with  perfect  solemnity — 

'Whoever  speaks  first  shall  have  this 
pie.' 

*  Friend,  go  thy  way^'  commenced  a>  drab- 
coloured  gentleman,  rising;  *go  thy  way 
and—' 

*  The  pie*s  yours,  sir ! '  exclaimed  Master 
Biggie  politely,  and  placing  it  before  the 
astounded  speaker  hastily  effected  his 
escape.  9 

After  being  two  years  '  Captain  * 
of  St.  Paul's,  Barham  was  entered 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  Brase- 
nose,  where  the  choice  spirits  hailed 
him  as  a  brother.  *  And  here  also 
his  intimacy  with  Theodore  Hook 
took  rise,  whose  residence,  however, 
did  not  extend  beyond  a  conple  of 
terms,  and  who,  at  first,  was  well 
nigh  refused  matriculation  by  Dr.- 
Parsons  for  professing  an  accommo- 
dating readiness  to  subscribe  not 
only  to  Thirty-nine,  but  Forty  Ar- 
ticles, if  required.* 

Lockhart  (in  his  Sketch  of  Hook) 
is  silent  as  to  the  residence,  and 
thus  describes  the  matriculation : 
When  the  Vice- Chancellor,  noticing 
his  boyish  appearance,  said,  'You 
seem  very  young,  sir :  are  you  pre- 
pared to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles ? '  *  Oh,  yes,  sir,'  answered 
Theodore,  'quite ready — forty  if  you 
please.'  Hook  never  stood  on  trifles, 
and  was  in  the  habit  through  life 
of  plagiarising  right  and  left,  re- 
garding (like  Moliere)  whatever 
suited  him  as  his  o^vn.  He  was 
also  (like  other  wits)  in  the  habit 
of  saying  he  had  said  what  he* 
might  have  said ;  and  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  this  joke  was 
an  afterthought,  based  on  what 
fell  from  Mrs.  Simony  in  Foote's 
play  of  The  Cozeners. 

Mrs.  Simonif — Then  my  Doctor  is  none  of 
your  schismatics.  Madam :  believes  in  the 
vhole  Thirty-nino ;  and  so  he  irould  if 
there  were  nine  times  as  many. 


Perhaps  it  was  unlucky  that  the 
Forty-two  Articles  originally  pro- 
posed were  reduced  by  Convocation 
to  Thirty-nine ;  for  this  particular 
number  seems  to  act  as  a  constant 
provocation  to  the  irreverence  of 
wits.  Sydney  Smith  used  to  say 
that  there  were  moments  when  he 
felt  uncertain  whether  there  were 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  Nine 
Muses,,  or  Nine  Articles  and  Thirty- 
nine  Muses. 

One  would  suppose  from  the 
following  statement  that  Barham 
had  already,  before  leaving  Oxford, 
contracted  somewhat  of  the  habits 
and  manners  of  Theodore  Hook. 

His  reply  to  Mr.  Hodson,  his  tutor,  after- 
wards Principal  of  Brasenose,  will  convey 
some  notion,  of  the  honrs  he  was  wont  to 
keep.  This  gentleman,  who,  doubtless 
discerning,  spite  of  an  ap^rent  levity,  much 
that  was  amiable  and  high-minded  in  his 
pupil,  treated  him  with  marked  indulgence, 
sent  for  him  on  one  occasion  to  demaod  an 
explanation  of  his  continued  absence  from 
morning  chapel. 

*  The  fact  is,  sir,'  urged  his  pupil,  *  you 
are  iocklate  for  me.' 

'Too  late?'  repeated  the  tutor,  in  as- 
tonishment, 

'Yes,  sir — ^too  late.  I  cannot  sit  up  till 
seven  o^clock  in  the  morning :  I  am  a  man 
of  regular  habits ;  and  unless  I  get  to  bed 
by  four  or  five  at  latest,  I  am  really  fit  for 
nothing  next  day.' 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  he 
was  kept  up  by  dissipation,  or  that 
he  thought  it  a  mark  of  spirit  to 
idle  away  the  day  and  sit  up  half 
the  night  reading,  or  trying  to  read, 
with  a  wet  towel  round  his  head. 
We  are  assured,  and  we  readily 
believe,  that  he  sat  up  because  he 
found  that,  as  the  evening  advanced, 
his  ideas  flowed  more  freely,  and 
that  his  mental  energies  became  in 
every  way  more  active  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  twenty- four 
hours.  Moreover  he  was  then  free 
from  interruption ;  and  the  habit 
became  invaluable  to  him  when  the 
increasing  cares  of  a  family,  with 
the  accumulating  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, left  him  no  time  for  literary 
work  bat  what  ho  could  steal  from 
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the  night.  Whether  he  thereby 
lengthened  his  days  in  the  long  mn 
may  be  doubted.  At  all  events  lie 
went  on  hnmrning  to  the  last :— « 

Up  in  the  morning's  nae  for  me, 
Up  in  the  morning  airly : 
I'd  rather  watch  a  wintez^s  night . 
Than  up  in  the  morning  airly. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  he 
persistently  professed  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  the  time-hononi^ 
adage — 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

Is  the  way  to  be  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

He  took  his  Bachelor's  degree 
after  passing  the  regular  exami- 
nation, but  never  proceeded  to  that 
of  M.A.,  an  omission  which  led  to 
the  following  colloquy  at  a  long- 
subsequent  period  with  Copleston, 
then  Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  who  had  enquired  how 
he  meant  to  vote  at  an  election  for 
the  University. 

'  I  am  not  going  to  vote  at  all,  my  lord.* 

*  Not  vote?'  repeated  his  lordship.  *I 
have  no  respect,  sir,  for  indolence  or  in- 
difference. It  is  a  question  upon  which 
every  man  must  have  formed  an  opinion, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  record  it  by  giving  a 
vote  on  one  side  or  the  other.' 

'  But  there  may  be  a  third  course  open  to 
him/  suggested  Mr.  Barham. 

*  I  can't  imagine  one.' 

'  Not,  my  lord,  where  a  man  has  no  vote 
to  give  ? ' 

His  son  suggests  that  he  may 
have  had  a  sound  reason  for  not 
qualifying,  independently  of  fees  and 
inconvenience  ;  it  being  the  custom 
at  Brasenose  to  decide  in  the  com- 
mon room  which  candidate  should 
be  supported,  whereupon  the  mem- 
bers were  expected  to  support  him 
in  a  body  ;  so  that  a  man  might  be 
called  upon  to  take  a  journey  for 
the  pleasure  of  voting  against  his 
college  or  his  principles.  Does  this 
custom  exist  still  ? 

While  he  was  a  school-boy,  Bar- 
ham's  arm  was  mutilated  in  a  man- 
ner to  maim  him  for  life  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  stage  coach ;  and 
after  leaving  college,  it  was  during 


the  course  of  a  short  but  severe 
illness,  *not  inopportunely  sent,' 
that  he  first  entertained  the  notion 
of  becoming  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders.  'Although'  (adds  the  bio- 
grapher) '  he  80  far  prosecuted  his 
original  design  of  preparing  for  the 
practice  of  the  law  as  to  become  a 
pupil  of  an  eminent  conveyancer^  he 
soon  relinquished  that  profession  in 
favour  of  one  for  which  a  disposition 
abounding  in  goodwill  towards  men, 
and  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  active 
though  unostentatious  piety,  as- 
suredly qualified  him.'  There  is  a 
note  to  this  passage :  '  In  point  of 
fact  he  paid  but  three  visits  to 
the  oflBce  of  Mr.  Chitty,  to  whom 
he  paid  a  hundred  guineas  for  the 
privilege.'  Mr.  Chitty  was  an 
eminent  special  pleader — indeed  the 
most  eminent  recorded  in  forensic 
annals ;  the  same  who,  when  an 
imxious  parent  enquired  about  the 
prospect^  of.  a  son  if  brought  up 
to  the  calling,  asked,  '  Can  your 
son  eat  sawdust  without  but- 
ter?' Barham's  mental  digestion 
was  ill-fitted  for  this  sort  of  aliment, 
and  his  attendance  was  consequently 
limited  to  three  visits,  after  pay- 
ing down  the  customary  hundred 
guineas  for  a  year. 

In  March  1 8 1 3  he  was  admitted 
to  the  curacy  of  Ashford,  in  Kent, 
and  in  the  year  following  to  that  of 
Westwell,  in  which  {far  paren^ 
these)  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  Chaplain- General,  who  is 
said  to  have  drawn  many  of  the 
sketches  in  The  Cmnitry  Curate  from 
this  locality.  Barham  also  laid 
the  parish  under  contribution  for 
touches  of  character,  which  he  after- 
wards turned  to  good  account.  He 
was  once  sent  for  by  a  smuggler 
who  had  been  shot  through  the 
body  in  an  affray  with  the  Custom- 
house officers,  and  in  the  fear  of 
approaching  death  confessed  that 
there  was  not  a  crime  he  had  not 
committed.  *  Not  murder,  I  hope  ? ' 
*Too  many  of  them,  sir,*  was  the 
reply. 
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In  1 8 1 4  BarLam '  married,  and  in 
1 817  was  collated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  the  rectory 
of  Snargate,  comprising  two  vil- 
lages  in  or  near  Bomney  Marsh,  the 
rude  population  of  which  was  also 
mostly  made  up  of  smugglers. 
Desperadoes  as  they  were  when  in- 
terrupted, they  were  civil  enough 
when  let  alone.  If  he  accidentally 
fell  in  with  them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  vocation  he  was  invariably 
allowed  to  pass  on  with  a  '  Good 
night — it's  only  parson. '  '  Nay^  they 
extended  their  confidence  so  far  as 
to  make  the  church  a  dep6t  for 
contraband  goods ;  and  on  one-occa- 
sion a  large  seizure  of  tobacco  had 
been  made  in  the  Snargate  belfry. 
Calumny  contended  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  keg  of  hollands  under 

-  the  vestry  table. '  The*  odds  are  that 
calumny  was  right  for  once ;  that 
(although  not  in  Barham's  time)  a 

.keg  of  hollands  had  been  actually 
discovered  under  the  vestry  table, 
having  been  placed  there  with  the 
connivance  and  for  the  use  of  a 
preceding  rector ;  for  Snargate  is 
described  as  one  of  the  last  holds  of 
the  Trullibers : — 

Will  it  be  credited  that  in  the  nineteenth 
centniy  one  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  in 
question  (the  preceding  rectors)  has  been 
known  on  a  Sabbath-daj  to  cart  a  load- 
of  bricks,  'in  proprid  person  A,  to  the 
chorchyard,  for  the  purpose  of  repair- 
ing the  chancel  ?  Such  was  the  fact.  In- 
deed, it  was  this  ffentleman's  ordinary  cus* 
torn,  living  as  he  did  at  some  distance  from 
his  care,  to  drive  over  on  a  Sunday  at  any 
hour  which  might  happen  to  be  most  con- 
venient, and,  having  put  up  hia-horse  and  gig,, 
to  enter  the  public-homae  parlour  and  there 
sit  down  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  markets- 
over  a  fflass  of  toddy  and  a  pipe  with  the- 

-  landlord,  who  was  parish  cderk  as  well, 
together  with  any  neighbours  who  might 
happen  to  drop  in.  Meanwhile  a  lad  was 
despatched  to  ring  the  bell,  and  by  the  time 
the  rest  of  the  congregation  had  assembled 
the  rector  and  his  company  were  usually 
ready  to  repair  to  the  church,  where  after 
a  fashion  Divine  service  was  performed. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  same  individual  that 
even  during  Divine  service  it  was  not  un- 


frequent  for  him  to  mingle  secular  matters 
with  Divine,  in  a  manner  no  less  ludicrous 
than  indecorous — leaning,  for  example, 
over  his  churchwarden's  pew  as  he  passed 
from  the  reading  desk  to  the  pulpir,  and 
observing,  as  the  result  of  long  and  recently 
concluded  deliberation, '  Well,  Smithers,  I'll 
have  that  pig.' 

Berham  laboured  hard  to  improve 
the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of 
his  parish,  and  did  some  good  in 
hift  generation.  The  time  he  could 
conscientiously  spare  from  duty  was 
devoted  to  literature,  and  he  had 
neighbours  with  whom  he  could 
interchange  civilities  and  jokes ; 
but  the  exultation  with  which  he 
quitted  Snargate  for  St.  Paul's 
may  be  guessed  from  the  verses 
headed  *The  Resolution;  or  an 
Adieu  to  the  Country,'  by  which 
he  notified  his  determination  to 
become  a  candidate  for  a  canonry  : 

0,  ni  be  off!  I  will  by  Jovel  * 

No  more  by  purling  streams  I'll  ramble, 
Through  dirty  lanes  no  longer  rove, 

Bemired    and   scratched    by  briar  and 
bramble-., 
ril  fly  the  pigstye  for  the  Parks, 

And  Jack  and  Tom  and  Ned  and  Billy 
m  quit  for  more  enlightened  sparks. 

And  Komney  Marsh  for  Piccadilly. 

The  manner  in  which  his  new  pre- 
ferment devolved  upon  him  shows 
how  a  man's  whole  course  of  life 
may  be  changed  by  an  accident. 

'  He- had  undertaken  a  journey  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  when  he  chanced 
tO' encounter  an  old  friend  who  was 
walking  along  the  Strand  swinging 
a  letter  in  his  hand.  He  had  care- 
lessly passed  the  post-office,  and 
taking  Mr.  Barham's  arm  turned 
back  with,  the  intention  of  dropping 
into  the  box  what  he  had  just  been 
writing.  It  was,  he  said/ an  invi. 
tation  to  a  young  clergyman  to 
come  up  from  the  country  and 
stand  for  a  minor  canonry  then 
vacant  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul.  Simultaneously  the  ques- 
tion occurred  to  both — ^why  should 
not  Mr.  Barham  himself  become 
the   candidate?    His    friend  had 
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been  commissioned  to  find  one  suffi- 
ciently eligible,  but  bad  never 
tbongbt  of  addressing  bimself  to 
bis  former  scboolfellow,  being  under 
tbe  impression  tbat  tbe  latter  'was 
well  content  witb  bis  position  in 
Kent.' 

He  was  personaUj  known  at  start- 
ing to  only  one  member  of  tbe 
electing  body,  tbe  Reverend  Cbris- 
topber  Packe.  A  complete  fidlure 
was  propbesied  by  bis  Mends.  '  It 
befell  otberwise ;  and  in  spite  of 
knowledge,  in  spite  of  propbecy,  in 
spite  of  tbe  utler  impossibility  of  the 
thing  (an  objection,  by  tbe  bye, 
wbicb  tbrougboutlife  never  daunted 
bim,  providing,  as  be  observed,  it 
stood  alone) ^  be  was  returned,  to- 
getber  witb  a  fellow-candidate,  by 
majorities  respectively  of  eigbt  and 
six,  for  nomination,  to  tbe  "Dean 
and  Cbapter.  On  tbe  followiug 
day  tbe  election  fell  on  bimj-tind  on 
April  6,  1 82 1,  be  received  bis  first 
piece  of  metropolitan  preferment.' 

After  one  or  two  temporary  ar- 
rangements be  settled  down  in  «a 
comfortable  bouse  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  wbere 
be  'resided  till  1825;  wben,  tbe 
acceptance  of  the  living  of  St. 
Gregory  compelling  a  residence 
within  tbe  City  walls,  be  removed 
to  a  bouse  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, adjoining  tbe  entrance  to 
Doctors'  Commons.  On  bis  first 
settling  in  town,  bis  private  for- 
tune and  professional  income  united 
were  insufficient  for  tbe  expenses 
of  an  increasing  family,  and  bis 
main  reliance  was  on  bis  pen. 
Besides  editing  tbe  London  Chro* 
nicle,^  till  it  merged  into  the  St, 
Jameses  Chronicle^  and  contributing 
largely  to  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, be  joined  Mr.  Gk>rton  in  tbe 
production  of  a  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, published  in  1828,  in  wbicb 
a  third  of  tbe  articles  were  written 
by  bim.     In  his  note-book  is  an 


entry  supposed  to  be  made  at  an 
early  period  of  bis  metropolitan  life : 

'  My  wife  goes  to  bed  at  ten,  to 
rise  at  eight,  and  look  after  tbe 
children  and  other  matrimonial 
duties.  I  sit  up  till  three  in  tbe 
.  morning,  working  at  rubbiab  for 
Bla^hwood,  She  is  the  slave  of  tbe 
ring,  and  I  of  tbe  lamp.' 

In  the  country  parishes  which  be 
Jiiad  abandoned,  Barham  was  espe- 
cially missed  and  regretted,  not 
merely  -as  an 'excellent  parish  priest, 
but  as  a  peace-maker.  There  were 
few  quarrels  be  could  not  make  up- 
few  differences  or  discrepancies  be 
could  not  soften  or  smooth  over  by 
dint  of  good  temper  and  good  sense. 

He  says,  witb  reference  to  some 
misunderstanding  which  be  was 
requested  to  assist  in  removing : 

'  I  bate  vrriting  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  it  gives  an  unnecessary  im- 
portance to  matters  wbicb,  if  quietly 
mentioned  in  casual  conversation, 
could  lead  to  no  dispute.' 

'I  confess  I  bate  all  these  pro- 
tocols, and  always  think  that  where 
any  difference  arises  among  friends, 
half,  an  hour's  conversation  settles 
matters  better  than  -a  whole  vo- 
lume of  correspondence,  in  which 
we  are  sometimes  exposed  to  great 
temptation  through  mere  pride  of 
diplomacy.' 

'I  would  never  trust  an  angry 
man  witb  a  pen  ;  he  bad  far  better 
take  a  stick;  with  the  one  be  mav 
perhaps  cripple  his  adversary,  with 
the  other  be  is  sure  to  injure 
"bimself.' 

He  proposed  as  a  motto  for  a 
•certain  learned  serjeant  (Murphy) 
who,  despite  bis  genial  humour  and 
natural  amiability,  was  apt  to  ex- 
hibit an  ultra-Hibernian  irascibility 
in  his  cups,  so  much  so  indeed,  it 
was  said,  as  to  find  it  necessary  to 
keep  a  lithographed  form  of  apology- 
to  be  sent  round  next  morning  to 
bis  friends. 


'  Dr.  JohnBon  was  the  flnt  editor  of  this  p^iper,  and  Barham  the  last. 
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'Joro,  jnzavi,  6t  jnnitDs;  Fotoqne,  po- 

tayi, 
£t  potufl ;  Titabo,  titubavi,  et  titubatns ; 

'  Ab  in  Pmsenti.' 

It  is  insinnated  by  bis  friend  Mr. 
Haghes  tbat  bis  good  offices  were 
not  niifreqnently  required  by  tbe 
Canons  of  St.  Paul's.  Tbeir  occa- 
sional differences  were  certainly  not 
marked  by  tbe  same  equanimity 
tbat  appears  to  bare  distmguisbed 
those  celestial  disputants  wbo 
(according  to  Milton)  never  lost 
tbeir  tempers,  tbougb  tbey  *  found 
no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost.' 
Tbey  ratber  resembled  tbe  pious 
recluses  in  tbe  monastery  sung  by 
Coleman : 

'Twould  seem,  since  tenanted  by  holy  frian» 

That  harmony  and  peaee  reigned  here 

eternally : 

The  folks  that  crammed  you  with  that  tale 

were  liars ; 

The  holy  friars  quarrelled  most  infernally. 

Sydney  Smitb,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  wbo  became  a  major  canon 
in  1 83 1)  ended  by  being  at  open 
variance  witb  tbe  whole  of  tbe 
minors;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  brethren  were  alto- 
gether pleased  by  bis  suggestion, 
when  a  wood  pavement  was  proposed 
for  tbe  precincts  of  tbe  Cathedral, 
that,  if  tbe  Dean  and  Chapter 
would  only  lay  tbeir  heads  to- 
gether, tbe  job  might  be  done  in 
no  time.  If  be  did  not  promote 
tbeir  harmony,  be  added  to  tbeir 
conviviality.  Barham  used  to  say 
tbat  amongst  tbe  gayest  and  most 
enjoyable  dinners  he  had  ever 
known  were  tbe  Sunday  dinners 
given  by  Sydney  Smitb,  when  in 
residence,  to  tbe  officiating  clergy- 
men between  tbe  services.  It  was 
lucky  for  tbe  party  that  Dr.  Johnson 
did  not  make  one  of  them,  as  be 
might  have  repeated  the  remark 
which  be  made  half  aloud  on  a 
somewhat  similar  occasion,  *  Sir, 
this  merriment  of  parsons  is  mighty 
offensive.'  It  was  at  one  of  mese 
dinners  that  a  reverend  guest,  a 
member  of  tbe  Chapter,  having  com- 


plained tbat  tbere  was  so  little 
jeu  d*  esprit  (meaning  esprit  de  corps) 
amonest  them,  Sydney  Smitb  hinted 
that  it  was  not  their  only  want — 
that  a  French  dictionary  was  as 
great  a  desideratum,  at  least  to  some 
of  them. 

Tbe  most  valuable  acquaintance 
Barham  cultivated  among  the  car  ons 
was  tbat  of  tbe  Bev.  Dr.  Hughes, 
an  excellent  divine  of  the  old  school, 
the  grandfisktber  of  Tom  Brown^  wbo 
has  reflected  back  lustre  on  the 
stock.  Barbam's  letters  to  Mrs. 
Hughes  (the  wife  of  tbe  divine), 
fortunately  preserved,  show  that 
be  regarded  her  as  tbe  best  of 
bis  correspondents;  tbey  abound 
in  confidential  revealings,  and  fit 
in  admirably  witb  the  successive 
sketches  of  bis  social  and  literary 
career  at  different  epochs,  so  ably 
and  judiciously  interspersed  by  tbe 
son.  He  also  took  greatly  to  Dr. 
Blomberg,  who  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  Boyal  Family  and  sup- 
plied him  with  some  good  stories 
for  bis  note-book.  As  a  curious 
instance  of  simplicity,  tbe  Doctor 
mentioned  tbat,  having  purchased  a 
bronze  bust  of  George  IV.,  and 
sent  it  t6  bis  bouse  in  Yorkshire, 
be  was  asked  by  tbe  workman  who 
was  putting  it  up  if  it  was  really  like 
bis  Majesty.  On  being  assured  by 
the  Doctor  that  the  resemblance  was 
a  striking  one,  tbe  man  exclaimed, 
*Well,  sir,  I  bad  no  idea  before 
tbat  the  King  is  a  black  man ! ' 
This,  of  course,  recalls  the  criticism 
of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Taunton  on 
the  bronze  statue  of  Canning,  that 
*  Canning  was  not  so  tall,*  witb 
Lord  Chelmsford's  addition,  'No, 
nor  so  green.* 

Dr.  Blomberg  was  present  when 
George  HI.  scolded  Lord  North  for 
never  going  to  the  Concerts  of  An- 
cient Music.  *Your  brother  the 
bishop,'  said  the  King,  'never  misses 
them,  my  lord.'  *  Sir, '  answered  tbe 
premier,  *if  I  were  as  deaf  as  my 
brother  the  bishop,  I  would  never 
misa  them  either ! ' 
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In  1 829  Barliam  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  priest  in  ordinary  of 
the  Chapels  Boyal,  which  led  to  a 
friendship  with  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary char&cters  mentioned 
in  the  book,  the  Bey.  Edward 
Cannon,  also  one  of  the  priests  of 
the  household,  the  original  of 
,  Godfrey  Moss,  in  Hook's  novel  of 
Mttxwelly  a  man  whose  eccentrici- 
ties were  on  a  par  with  his  accom- 
plishments, whose  talents  were 
neutralised  by  his  habits  of  self- 
indulgence,  and  who  was  better 
fitted  to  shine  in  a  court  than  to 
rise  in  it : 

Possessing,  in  addition  to  the  attractions 
of  his  conversation,  the  charm  of  a  voice  so 
unuBuallj  sweet  as  to  have  gained  him  the 
name  of  Silver-tongue  Cannon,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  more  select  parties  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  where  his  great  musical 
taste  and  talent  not  unfrequently  procured 
him  the  honour  of  accompanying  his  royal 
master  on  the  pianoforte.  On  one  occasion, 
at  the  termination  of  the  piece,  the  Prince 
enquired,  *  Well,  Cannon,  how  did  I  sing 
that  ? ' 

Cannon  continued  to  run  over  the  keys, 
but  without  makinfi:  any  reply. 

'  I  asked  yon,  Mr.  Cannon,  how  I  sang 
that  last  song,  and  I  wish  for  an  honest 
answer,'  repeated  the  Prince.  Thus  point- 
edly appealed  to,  Cannon,  of  course,  could 
no  longer  remain  silent. 

'I  think,  sir,'  said  he,  in  his  quiet  and 
peculiar  tone,  'I  have  heard  your  Boyal 
Highness  succeed  better.' 

'  Sale  and  Attwood,'  observed  the  latter 
sharply,  'tell  me  I  sing  that  as  well  as  any 
man  in  England.' 

*  They,  sir,  may  be  better  judges  than  I 
pretend  to  be,'  replied  Cannon. 

He  had  previously  wounded  the 
self-love  of  ^irs.  Fitzherbert  by  a 
similar  display  of  independence.  On 
her  asking  him  what  he  thought  of 
a  new  upright  pianoforte  which  she 
had  just  bought,  he  replied,  scarcely 
deigning  to  look  at  it,  *I  think, 
madam,  it  would  make  a  very  good 
cupboard  to  keep  your  bread  and 
cheese  in.' 

The  withdrawal  of  the  royal  fa- 
vour was  marked  and  immediate. 
Cannon  having  taken  the  com- 
monly permitted  liberty  of  asking 


for  a  pinch  of  snuff,  the  Prince 
placed  the  box  in  his  hand  and 
walked  away.  After  a  brief  in- 
terval, a  gentleman  in  waiting  was 
sent  to  demand  the  box  and  in- 
timate that  the  sooner  Cannon 
took  his  leave  the  better.  Cannon 
demurred :  *  The  creetur  gave  it  me 
with  his  own  hand ;  if  he  wants  it 
back,  let  him  come  and  say  so  him- 
self.* The  first  gentleman  in  Europe 
never  put  up  with  &miliarity  or  an 
affectation  of  social  equality — wit- 
ness his  quarrel  with  Brummell-^ 
and  Cannon  was  obliged  to  surrender 
the  box  and  go  away.  It  is  to  the 
Prince's  credit  that  he  afterwards 
seized  an  opportunity  of  offering  the 
amende  honorable^  and  Cannon  was 
informed  that  he  would  be  received 
on  the  old  footing  at  Carlton  House, 
an  honour  which  he  steadily  de- 
clined, refusing  to  give  a  reason. 
Lord  Thurlow,  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  had  (he  said)  impressed  on 
nim  never  to  give  a  reason,  and 
proved  to  him  by  the  example  of 
George  III.  what  a  disadvantage  a 
king — a  fortiori,  a  subject — ^might 
be  placed  under  by  giving  one — 

Thus  it  was:  he  had  applied  to  that 
monarch  on  behalf  of  his  brother  for  the 
Bishopric  of  Durham,  and  haying  somewhat 
unexpectedly  met  with  a  refusal,  he  bowed 
and  was  about  to  retire  without  pressing  his 
suit,  when  the  monarch,  wishing  to  soften 
his  decision  as  iiir  as  possible,  added, 
'  Anything  else  I  shall  be  happy  to  bestow 
upon  your  relative,  but  this  unfortunately 
is  a  dignity  never  held  but  by  a  man 
of  high  rank  and  family.' 

*Then,  Sire,*  returned  Lord  Thurlow, 
drawing  himself  up,  *  I  murt  persist  in  my 
request — I  ask  it  for  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  Hiffh  Chancellor  of  England ! ' 

The  Chancellor  was  firm,  and  the  King 
^ras  compelled  to  yield. 

'  He  gave  me  his  reasons,'  said  the  former, 
*  and  I  beat  him.' 

The  companionship  of  a  man  like 
Cannon,  overflowing  with  varied 
knowledge  and  anecdote,  was  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  the  author  of  the 
Ingoldshy  Legends,  who  consciously 
or  unconsciously  was  always  accu^ 
mulating  hi^  materials  and  sharpeA- 
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ing  his  tools.  Bat  it  required  no 
trifling  amount  of  endurance  to  keep 
pace  with  such  society  or  of  self-de- 
nial to  break  from  it : 

After  A  dinner,  for  example,  given  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Price  of  Dmry  Lane  Theatre, 
all  the  gnests,  with  the  exception  of  Cannon 
and  Theodore  Hook,  having  long  since 
retired,  the  host,  who  was  suffering  from 
an  incipient  attack  of  gout,  was  compelled 
to  allude  pretty  plainly  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour.  No  notice,  howerer,  was  taken  of 
the  hint,  and,  unable  to  endure  any  longer 
the  pain  of  sitting  up,  Mr.  Price  made  some 
excuse  and  slipped  quietly  off  to  bed.  On 
the  following  morning  he  enquired  of  his 
serrant— 

'  Pny,  at  what  time  did  thoae  gentlemen 
go  last  night  ? ' 

'  Go,  sir  ! '  replied  John ;  *  they  are  not 
gone,  sir :  they  have  just  rung  for  coffee !  * 

The  Garrick  Club,  established  in 
1 83 1,  became  at  starting,  and  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  the  favourite 
haunt  of  Barham,  and  exercised  no 
slight  influence  on  his  life.  It  was 
a  most  agreeable  society,  comprising 
the  elits  of  the  dramatic  world, 
actors  and  authors,  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  wits,  artists,  men  of 
letters,  men  of  fashion,  and  men  of 
pleasure  aboat  town.  There  might 
have  been  seen  Charles  Kemble, 
Charles  Kean,  Charles  Young, 
Charles  Mathews  the  elder,  Mac- 
ready,  Braham,  Tyrone  Power, 
Harley,  Meadows,  Sheridan 
Knowles,  Talfourd,  Theodore  Hook, 
James  Smith,  Thackeray,  (at  a  later 
period)  Dickens,  Poole  (Paul  Piy), 
Feake,  Payne,  Collier,  Planch^, 
Forster,  D'Orsay,  Tom  Duncombe, 
Frank  Mills,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord 
Francis  Egerton  (Lord  Ellesmere), 
Lord  Kinnaird,  Lord  Normanby, 
Lord  Glengall,  Lord  Clanrioarde, 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  &c.  These  varied 
materials  blended  admirably:  and 
when  the  choice  spirits  met^  the 
conversation  ran  over  with  aneo- 
.dote  and  fan.  But  the  moral 
tone  was  far  from  unexceptionable, 
and  the  list  for  1854  (now  before 
us)  contains  only  one  Reverend 
.Jsesid^  Barham — ^namely,  the  Hon. 


and  Biev.  Fitzroy  Stanhope,  who 
was  more  remarkable  for  the  ami- 
ability of  his  temper  and  the  high- 
bred manners  of  his  race  than  for 
clerical  propriety  or  reverence  for 
his  cloth.  He  one  day  came  up  to 
Barham  and  Mr.  H.  at  the  clnb  to 
consult  them  as  to  the  prudence  of 
his  presiding  at  a  Sunday  dinner 
to  be  given  on  the  stage  at  Astley^s 
to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  that 
establishment.  'The  devil  of  it  is,' 
he  added,  in  explanation  of  his 
dilemma,  *  I  am  afraid  the  Bishop 
of  London  will  make  a  fuss.' 
Barham  and  Mr.  H.  concurred  in 
the  probability  of  the  Bishop's 
proving  troublesome,  and  the  pre- 
sidency was  reluctantly  resigned. 

It  is  highly  to  Barham's  credit 
that  he  mixed  familiarly  with  snch 
a  set  without  compromising  his  call- 
ing.  Everybody  knew  him  to  be 
exemplary  in  every  relation  of  life  ; 
and  no  one  could  have  risked  a  pro- 
fane joke  in  his  presence  without 
general  censure  or  reproof.  The 
best  excuse  for  his  choice  of  asso- 
ciates is  that  he  was  reading  man- 
kind, as  others  read  books,  with  the 
view  to  the  collection  of  hints  and 
materials  for  his  writings.  Hook, 
with  whom  he  lived  a  great  deal, 
was  invaluable  to  him  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Diary, — Wednesday ^  Augvat  11,  1839. — 
Hook  drove  me  down  to  Thames  Bit  ton 
from  his  house  at  Fnlham.  Fished  all  day, 
and  dined  ttie-a-tite  at  the  Swan.  He  felt 
but  poorly,  and  complained  much  of  a 
coogn  which  he  said  they  told  him  pro- 
ceeded from  the  deranged  state  of  his  liver, 
and  drank  only  a  tumbler  of  sherry  and 
water,  our  dinner  consisting  of  a  dish  of 
eels  and  a  duck.  Though  not  in  health, 
his  spirits  were  as  good  as  ever.  Wo 
caught  eight  dozen  and  a  half  of  gudgeons, 
and  he  repeated  to  me  almost  as  many 
anecdotes.  Among  the  rest,  one  of  a  trick 
he  played  when  a  boy  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  Haymarket  He  was  there  one  evening, 
during  the  heat  of  the  Westminster  elec< 
tion,  at  the  representation  of  '  The  Wood 
Demon,'  and  observing  the  prompter  with 
the  large  speaking  trumpet  in  his  hand, 
used  to  produce  the  supernatural  voices 
incident|il  to  the  piece,  he  wretched  him  for 
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some  time/ and  saw  him  go.  thiongli  the 
bosinese  more  than  once.  As  the  effect 
was  to  be  repeated,  he  requested  of  the 
man  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  noise  for 
him;  the  prompter  iDcautioualj  trusted 
him  with  the  instrument,  when,  just  at  the 
moment* the  *  Fiend*  rose  from  the  trap, 
and  the  usual  roar  was  to  accompany  his 
appearance, '  Sheridan  fob  xvbb  ! ! ! '  was 
bawled  out  in  the  deepest  tones  that  could 
be  produced — not  more  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  audience  than  to  tbe  confusion 
of  the  involuntary  partisan  himself,  from 
whom  they  seemea  to  proceed. 

|Hook  then  mentioned  a  reply  which 
he  made  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
who,  observing  him  looking  about 
the  hall  as  they  were  leaving  Lord 
Hertford's,  asked  him  what  he  had 
lost.     *  My  hat :  if  I  had  as  good  a 
heaver  (Belvoir)  as  your  Grace,  I 
should  have  taken  better  care  of  it.' 
*  Whether,'  continues  the  biogra- 
pher, '  Theodore  Hook  and  his  great 
rival,  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  ever  met 
in  society,  I  do  not  know :  if  they 
did,  it  must  have  been  towards  the 
close  of  their  career,  when  the  ha- 
bitual caution  of  acknowledged  wits 
in  the    presence    of   one    another 
would  probably  have  prevented  any 
unusual    display  on    either  jside.' 
If  the  writer  had  been  personally 
acquainted  with  them,  he  would  be 
aware  that  rivalry  was  entirely  out  of 
-  the  question,  and  that  Sydney  Smith 
was  equally  incapable  of  caution  and 
display.  He  was  easy,  free,  natural, 
careless,  unassumiug  and  unaffected 
on  all  subjects  and  with  all  persons. 
He   did  not  aim    at  saying  good 
things :   he  simply  did  his  best  to 
promote  social  enjoyment :  he  talked 
(like  all  the  best  talkers)  because 
he  could  not  help   it,  because  his 
mind  was  full:    ne  was  as  amus- 
ing in  a  stroll  round  his  grounds  at 
Combe  Florey  with  a  friend  as  at 
a  London  dinner-table :  and  there 
was  never  the  semblance  of  an  effort 
in    his    conversation;    which   was 
not  more  remarkable  for  wit  and 
humour   than    for    instruotiveness 
and  good  sense.     He  had  Hved  all 
his  life  with  the  best  company — ^the 
best  in  every  sense*    His  position 


was  far  above  that  of  a  diner-out ; 
he  was  never  troubled  by  the 
thought  of  having  to  keep  up  a  re- 
putation; and  he  cotdd  afford  to 
be  silent  if  it  suited  him. 

Hook  was,  in  many  respects,  the 
opposite  of' all  this.     His  sense  of 
fun    was    irresistible;     his    fancy 
brilliant     and     inexhaustible;     his 
powers  of  improvisation  in  music 
and    verse    were  wonderful;    and 
he   dramatised  a  story  in  a  way 
that  only  Mathews  or  Lover  could 
surpass.    He  was  also  a  delightful 
companion  in  a  small  circle  of  in- 
timates, or  a  tete-a-tete  dinner,  or  a 
fishing  expedition,  such  as  Barham 
frequently    undertook    with    him. 
But  he  had  lived  a  Hfe  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment ;   the  Mauritius  af- 
fair had  left  a  stain  (we    believe 
unmerited)  upon  his  name ;  and  the 
constant  resort  to  stimulants  had 
gradually  reduced  him  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  opium  eater,  who  al- 
ternates between    depression    and 
inebriety.     When  he  joined  a  party 
of    comparative     strangers    with 
whom  he  wished  to  stand  well,  an 
uneasy  consciousness  hung  about 
him,  and  one  of  two  things  ensued : 
either,  by  the   help  of  wine   (or 
brandy,  if  he  could  get  it),  he  shook 
t)ff  the  gloom  and  burst  forth  into 
a  brilliant  display  of  his  peculiar 
gifts,  or   he  remained  obstinately 
mute.     On  one  of  these  occasions, 
the  host,  seeing  the  disappointment 
of  the  guests,  made  an  excuse  to 
leave  the  room,  and  requested  Hook 
to  take  the  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
table  and  represent  him  till  his  re- 
turn.     Hook   consented,   and  the 
moment  the  door  closed  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  made  a  speech  in  the 
name  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said,  '  I 
am  sorry  that  my  dinner  has  turned 
out  so   complete  a  failure.      Tbe 
&ct  is,  I  asked  a  well-known  diner- 
out,  of  whom  you  probably  have 
heard — the  stout  gentleman  nearthe 
bottom  of  the  table,  Mr.  Theodore 
Hook — to  .amuse  you;  but  it  is  a 
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'mistake  I  stall  not  commit  again 
in  a  hurry,  for  he  is  evidently  not 
worth  his  salt.' 

Hook's  wit  was  the  wit  of  words, 
Sydney  Smith's  the  wit  of  ideas.  ^ 
The  best  of  Hook's  remembered 
sayings  are  puns,  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  language  or  expression ; 
whilst,  in  Sydney  Smith's,  the  lan- 
guage is  the  casket  of  a  jewel,  the 
rich  setting  of  an  image,  an  argu- 
ment, or  a  thought.  It  was  Zeuzis 
and  Parrhasius  over  again ;  *  re- 
move the  curtain  that  we  may  see 
the  picture.'  As  regards  Hook,  the 
curtain  was  the  picture ;  as  regards 
Sydney  Smith,  there  was  always 
something  admirable  behind. 

Mr.  Barham  (the  biographer)  is 
right  in  supposing  that  the  first  ar- 
rangement for  bringing  Hook  and 
Sydney  Smith  toge&er  failed,  but 
he  has  not  got  the  correct  version 
of  the  circumstances  :— 

An  anaogement  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  brioging  them  together  at  the 
table  of  a  common  friend;  but,  alas!  a 
tailor — 

What   dire  mishaps    from  -trivial   causes 
spring ! — 

one  to  whom  Hook  owed  a  considerable 
sum,  having  failed  in  the  interval,  the 
latter  was  unable,  or  indisposed,  to  keep 
the  appointment.  The  circumstance  servea 
to  elicit  one  of  those  happy  strokes  of  sar- 
casm which  the  Canon  dealt  so  adroitly. 

Mr.  H.,  the  host,  not  aware  of  the 
cause  of  his  expected  g^est-s  detention, 
delayed  dinner  ror  some  time,  observing 
that '  he  was  sure  Hook  would  come,  as  he 
had  seen  him  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, at  the  Athenaeum,  evidently  winding 
himself  up  for  the  encounter  with  tumblers 
of  «old  brandy  and  water.' 

'  That's  haidly  &ir,'  «aid  Smith ;  '  I  can't 
be  expected  to  be  a  match  for  him,  unless 
wound  up  too ;  so  when  your  servant  ushers 
in  Mr.  Hook,  let  Mr.  H.'s  Punch  be 
announced  at  the.same  time.' 

Hook's  'breach  of  engagement  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tailor.     Up 


to  half-past  six  he  honestly  meant 
to  come,  and  it  is  literally  true  that 
Lockhart  and  the  host  left  him 
drinking  brandy  and  water  at 
the  Athenaeum,  ready  dressed  with 
his  cab  at  the  door.  This  state  of 
things  was  related  by  Lockhart,  one 
of  the  party,  to  account  for  the 
delay;  upon  which  Sydney  Smith 
cried  out,  '  Let  us  start  fair ;  when 
Mr.  Hook  is  announced,  let  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith's  brandy  and  water 
be  announced  too.'  Hook  could 
not  screw  his  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing p]ax>e,  and  stayed  away. 

The  first  meeting  between  them 
was  at  a  dinner  given  by  Lady 
Stepney  at  No.  8  Henrietta  Street, 
Gavendish  Square.  Sydney  Smith 
led  off  in  his  natural  manner  and 
with  his  habitual  buoyancy,  address- 
ing himself  with  marked  courtesy 
to  Hook,  with  an  evident  and  flat- 
tering wish  to  bring  him  into  the 
conversation.  Hook  on  his  part 
fally  reciprocated  die  feeling,  but 
failed  to  catch  the  tone  or  keep  up 
the  ball ;  and  the  next  day  Sydney 
Smith  remarked  to  a  friend,  *  If  I 
had  not  known  who  he  was,  I  should 
have  taken  him  for  a  well-behaved, 
good-natured  ordinary  sort  of  man.' 
They  afterwards  met  at  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison's  with  no  remarkable  re- 
sult. 

Bai^iam  states  in  his  Diary,  on 
the  authority  of  Moore,  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  described  Sydney  Smith 
as  a  'mixture  of  Punch  and  Cato  ; 
adding,  '  He  could  hardly  have  hit 
him  off  better.'  Wo  do  not  think 
so ;  and  we  are  quite  certain  that 
this  description  did  not  .convey 
Lord  Lansdowne's  real  estimate  of 
Sydney  Smith,  who  had  nothing  of 
Cato  but  the  strong  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  nothing  of  Punch 
but  the  merriment.  It  would  bo 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  he  was 


'  *1  hare  mentioned  puns.  They  are,  I  believe,  what  I  have  denominated  them — 
the  wit  of  words.  They  are  exactly  the  same  to  words  which  wit  is  to  ideas,  and 
consist  in  the  sudden  discovery  of  relations  in  words.'  {Eletnentary  Studies  of  Moroi 
PluUwphy.    By  the  Bev.  Sydn^  Smith.    Lecture  to  on  Wit  and  Humour.) 
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sometHing  between  the  two  without 
including  either. 

A  dinner  with  Sydney  Smith  is 
noted  down  in  the  Diary,  November 
16,  1834.  He  said  that  his  brother 
Robert  had  in  the  time  of  Gleorge 
III.  translated  the  motto  Lihertas 
sub  rege  pio,  *  The  pious  king  has 
got  liberty  under.*  His  position 
as  a  Churchman  gave  him,  as  usual, 
an  opportunity  for  a  joke :  *  If  ever 
a  religious  war  should  arise  again, 
he  said,  *  I  should  certainly  take 
arms  against  the  Dissenters.  Fancy 
me  with  a  bayonet  at  the  heart  of 
an  Anabaptist,  with — ^Your  church- 
rate  or  your  life.'  He  said  nothing 
should  ever  induce  him  to  go  up  in 
a  balloon,  unless  indeed  it  would 
benefit  the  Established  Church. 
*I  recommended  him  (continues 
Barham)  to  go  at  once,  as  there 
would  be  at  least  a  chance  of  itj* 
meaning,  we  presume,  that  there 
would  be  a  chance  of  his  not  coming 
down  again  or  not  coming  down 
in  a  church-serving  or  duty-doing 
state. 

April  18,  1836.— Dined  with  Owen 
Kees  in  Paternoster  Eow.  Present,  Mr. 
Longman,  senr.,  Messrs.  C.  Longman,  T. 
Longman,  W.  Longman,  Tom  Moore,  Dr. 
M'Cnlloch,  Mr.  Green^the  host,  and  mysel£ 
Dr.  Hume,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Mr.  Tate 
asked,  but  could  not  come. 

Moore  gaire  an  account  of  the  King's 
(George  IV.)  visit  to  Ireland,  One  man, 
whom  the  King  took  notice  of  and  shook 
hands  with,  cried,  *  There,  then,  the  diril  a 
drop  of  wather  ye  shall  ever  hare  to  wash 
that  shake  o'  the  hand  off  of  me ! '  and  by 
the  colour  of  the  said  hand  a  year  after  it 
would  seem  that  he  had  religiously  kept  his 
word.  Moore  told  this  story  to  Scott, 
together  with  another  referring  to  the  same 
occasion. 

The  other  story  is  best  told  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Hughes^  and  is  well 
worth  telling. 

When  George  IV.  went  to  Ireland,  one 
of  the  '  pisintry,^  delighted  with  his  affa- 
bility to  the  crowd  on  landing,  said  to  the 
toll-keeper  as  the  King  pissed  tbfough,— 

'  Och,  now !  and  his  Majesty,  God  bless 
him,  nerer  paid  the  tumwke  t  an*  how's 
that  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  Kings  never  does:  we  lets  'em  go 
iree,'  was  the  answer. 


*Thcn  there*6  the  dirty  money  for  ye,' 
says  Pat  •  It  shall  never  be  said  that  the 
King  came  here,  and  fonnd  nobody  to  pay 
the  turnpike  for  him.' 

Moore,  on  his  visit  to  Abbotsford,  told 
this  stoiy  to  Sir  Walter,  when  they  were 
comparing  notes  as  to  the  two  royal  visits. 

•  Now,  Mr.  Moore/  replied  Scott,  *  there 
ye  have  just  the  advantage  of  us.  There 
was  no  want  of  enthusiasm  here :  the 
Scotch  folk  would  have  done  anything  in 
the  world  for  his  Majesty,  bnt — pay  the 
turnpike.' 

It  was  at  this  dinner  that  Moore 
pointed  out  what  struck  him  as  the 
difference  between  the  conversation 
of  Jeffrey  and  that  of  Scott,  *  Scott 
all  anecdote,  without  any  interme- 
diate matter — all  fact ;  Jeffrey  with 
a  profusion  of  ideas  all  worked  up 
into  the  hi^est  flight  of  &ncy,  but 
no  fact.  Moore  preferred  Scott's 
conversation  to  Jeffrey*s ;  the  latter 
he  got  tired  of.'  Moore  was  un- 
lucky. Jeffrey  was  a  delightful 
talker,  mingled  £a«t  with  fancy,  and 
was  particularly  happy  in  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  to  his  reminis- 
cences. 

On  Barham*s  appointment  to  the 
incumbency  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
and  St.  Gregory  by  St.  Paul,  he 
found  the  united  parishes  in  a  state 
of  the  most  adxmred  disorder  and 
divided  into  two  hostile  parties,  one 
led  by  a  rer\'olntionary  oilman,,  who 
at  the  first  vestry  meeting  insisted 
on  ousting  the  new  incwabeiit  from 
the  chair.  On  his  (Barham's)  re- 
fusing to  give  it  up,  a  second  chair 
was  brought  and  placed  alongside 
of  him.  Before  it  was  occupied, 
Barham  turned  short  upon  the  oil- 
man,  *  Now,  sir,  you  have  brought 
in  that  chair  uid  placed  it  there ; 
let  mO'  see  you  dare  seat  yourself 
in  it,  and  within  four  and  twenty 
hours  you  shall  find  yourself  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court.'  The  oilman 
drew  back  appalled.  Omne  ignotum 
pro  magwjicoi  or,  if  of  literary 
habits^  he  might  have  remembered 
Dr.  Johnson's  reply  to  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, B.egistvar  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  of  Lichfield,  who  objected  to 
Jrenef    that    the  heroine   was  re^ 
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dnced  to  snch  a  state  of  wretched- 
ness in  the  third  act  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  author  to  make  her 
more  wretched  for  the  climax : 
*  Bat  I  can,  though ;  I  can  pnt  her 
into  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.' 

The  first  of  the  Ingoldshy  Legends 
appeared  in  1837  in  Bentleifs  Mis- 
cellany^ in  which  the  series  was 
kept  np  with  nnabated  spirit  for  six 
years.  It  was  subsequently  con- 
tinued in  TheNew  Monthly  Magazine. 
Hook  frankly  avowed  that  he  had 
little  or  no  invention,  and  after 
his  own  or  his  friends'  adven- 
tures (which  form  the  groundwork 
of  his  best  novels,  especially  of 
Gilbert  Gumey)  were  exhausted,  he 
was  continually  on  the  look-out  for 
stories  to  work  up.  Barham  was 
sensible  of  the  same  deficiency ;  he 
could  adorn  but  not  create  a  tale, 
and  for  the  outlines  or  framework 
of  many  of  his  legends  he  was  con- 
fessedly indebted  to  the  inexhaus- 
tible stores  of  Mrs.  Hughes  and  her 
son.  This  is  no  deduction  from 
their  merit,  nor  even  from  their 
originality  as  literary  composi- 
tions, any  more  than  it  is  a  de- 
preciation of  Shakespeare  to  show 
that  he  has  drai/voi  largely  on  the 
Chronicles  for  his  historical  plays. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  there  was  any 
need  of  the  apology  proffered  by 
the  biographer  for  the  anti-papal 
tendencies  of  the  paternal  poetry, 
which  are  also  observable  in  the 
paternal  prose.  Stories  like  the 
following  are  fair  enough  in  a  Pro- 
testant priest,  who  has  not  thrown 
a  veil  over  the  black  sheep  of  the 
Establishment : — 

There  was  an  old  woman,  living  at 
Xaplea,  Tery  devout,  who  went  to  her  con- 
feseor  on  a  case  of  conscience.  Her  object 
was  to  learn  whether  San  Gennaro  or  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  the  greater  Saint. 

*  Why,  daughter/  said  the  padre,  '  that  is 
a  very  nice  question,  and  perhaps  it  mi^ht 
puzzle  the  Holy  Father  himseLf  to  decide 
upon  it.  However,  for  your  comfort  it  may 
perhaps  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  both  of 
them  were  Apostles ! ' 

What,   perhaps,  stern  moralists 


may  be  less  inclined  to  pass  over  in 
a  clergyman  with  social  claims  of 
the  highest  order,  is  the  exclusive 
fondness  for  snch  society  as  he  met 
at  the  'Garrick,'  and  the  undue 
estimate  he  consequently  formed  of 
those  who  more  or  less  contributed 
to  its  agreeability.  Four  years 
before  his  death,  August  28,  1841, 
he  writes  to  Mr.  Bentley : — 

All  my  oldest  and  best  friends  seem 
dropping  off  one  by  one.  Poor  Cannon 
was  the  first  to  go,  James  Smith,  Bacon, 
Tom  Hill,  and  now  Hook,  the  one  I  had 
known  the  longest  and  spent  the  most 
pleasant  hours  with  of  them  all.  .  .  .  Inde- 
pendent of  the  loss  to  his  private  friends, 
I  consider  his  death  just  at  this  juncture  a 
public  calamity.  Barnes  gone !  and  Hook 
gone !  the  two  ablest,  beyond  ail  com- 
parison, of  the  advocates  of  civil  order  and 
of  all  that  is  valuable  in  our  institutions ! 

Barham  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  Barnes  (an  able  and  accom- 
plished man)  was  editor  of  the 
Times  when  it  acquired  the  ap- 
pellation of  'The  Thunderer'  by 
its  articles  in  favour  of  the  Beform 
Bill  of  1832  ;  whilst  Hook's  habits 
and  style  of  writing  ill-fitted  him 
for  an  irreproachable  champion  of 
Church  and  State.  On  some  one 
calling  Lord  Eldon  a  pillar  of  the 
Church,  *  Say  a  buttress,^  quietly 
remarked  Lord  Stowell,  *  for  to  my 
certain  knowledge  he  is  never  inside 
one.'  The  same  might  have  been 
said  of  Hook.  Bat  intense  Tory- 
ism was  an  all-redeeming  virtue  in 
Barham's  estimates  of  men  :  it  co- 
vered a  multitude  of  sins.  *  Yes,' 
said  he  in  reply  to  a  political  ad- 
versary, '  I  am  a  priest  and  a  bigot 
of  course :  I  know  it ;  and  I  firmly  - 
believe  that  England  will  never  be 
a  really  free  country  till  we  have . 
abolished  trial  by  jury  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press.' 

Again,  September  2,  1841,  on  the 
same  subject,  to  Mrs.  Hughes : 

Mathews,  Frank  Bacon,  poor  Power, 
Tom  jiill,  and  James  Smith— and  now 
Hook  ! — he  who  flung  his  life  and  spirit 
into  the  rest!  I  question  if  half-a-dozen 
such  a£«9ciate8  were  ever  remored,  or  such 
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a  party  broken  up,  in  so  short  a  time.  I 
doubt  if  I  shall  hare  the  courage  now  to 
enter  the  Gairick  Club  again.  Its  glory 
has  indeed  departed ! 

Tom  Hill  was  a  retired  drysalter, 
whose  pride  it  was  to  be  the  caase 
of  wit  in  others,  especially  to  be  the 
batt  of  Hook.  In  reference  to  his 
age,  which  was  indefinite,  James 
Smith  said  to  him  :  '  HiU,  yon  take 
unfair  advantage  of  an  accident: 
the  register  of  yonr  birth  was  bnmt 
in  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  and 
you  now  say  that  you  are  younger 
than  you  are.'  On  finding  him  in 
such  company  one  is  tempted  to 
exclaim : 

The  thinf?  we  know  is  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there. 

The  Oarrick  must  also  be  held 
answerable  for  the  preference  thus 
avowed  and  justified  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Hughes : 

Yon  ask  me  if  I  think  locomotion  favour- 
able to  composition.      I  answer,  decidedly 

*  yes,'  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  it. 
Others  prefer  gin  and  water;  the  latter, 
taken  hot  on  the  box  of  the  Worcester  Mail, 
I  certainly  have  found  efficacious,  perhaps 
as  containing  both  the  grand  requisites. 

The  force  of  Genius  will  no  farther  go ; 
To  make  the  third,  she  joins  the  other  two. 

Byron  loved  gin  and  water  and  gallop- 
ing. Your  friend  Tom  C.  (Campbell)  drinks 
gin  and  water,  and  rolls  in  the  gutter. 
Hook  likes  brandy  better,  but  despiseth  not 

*  toddy  *  with  the  easy  motion  of  a  cabrio- 
let. Moore  runs  up  and  down  stairs  at 
Bowood  and  Holland  House,  and  though 
restricted  to  coffee,  sighs  in  his  heart  and 
soul  for  poteen.  That  his  mind  has  been 
le»s  prolific  of  late  I  attribute  solely  to  the 
depnvation.  In  short,  to  paraphrase  a 
classical  axiom,  *  locomotion  is  the  author^s 
shirt,  but  "gin-twist"  Is  his  skin.' 

At  the  same  time,  far  be  it  from  us 
to  say  that  gin-twist  is  a  demoralis- 
ing or  unclerical  drinlc;  or  that  Bar- 


ham's  mode  of  occupying  his  leisure 
hours  was  disadvantageous  to  his 
tone  of  mind  or  genius  on  the  whole. 
We  might  not  have  had  the  In^ 
goldsby  Legends  if  he  had  passed  his 
evenings  amongst  canons  residen- 
tiary or  in  domestic  circles  whose 
respectability  is  unimpeachable 
whilst  their  dullness  is  beyond  dis- 
pute; and  we  doubt  whether  we 
should  have  had  the  winning,  ge- 
nial, and  eminently  useful  character 
which  is  thus  portrayed  in  a  con- 
cluding paragraph  by  the  biogra- 
pher: 

'Perhaps  his  virtues  were  of  a 
kind  especially  adapted  to  win  their 
own  reward;  certain  it  is  he  had 
ever  cause  to  view  humanity  under 
its  fairest  aspect.  He  never  lost  a 
friend ;  he  never  met  with  coldness 
or  neglect.  His  family  were  de- 
votedly attached  to  him;  those  upon 
whom  he  was  instrumental  in  con- 
ferring benefits  were  rarely,  if  ever, 
wanting  in  gratitude;  and  his  own 
claims  to  consideration  were  readily 
and  liberally  allowed.  All  these 
things  pass  away.  His  memory 
may  be  cherished  as  a  Baithful  pas- 
tor and  firm  friend,  by  some  few 
"  fashioned  of  the  better  sort  of 
clay,"  and  his  social  qualities  may 
secure  him  a  place  for  a  season  in 
the  recollection  of  those  who  only 
sought  in  him  an  agreeable  com^- 
panion,  but,  as  an  author,  he  can 
scarcely  be  forgotten.  His  produc- 
tions, whatever  may  be  their  de- 
fects or  blemishes,  must  occupy  that 
niche  in  the  literature  of  the  country 
which  his  genius  has  unnuestionably 
carved  out.' 

He  died  on  Jtme  17, 1845,  in  the 
fifty- seventh  year  of  his  age,  from 
the  effects  of  an  inflammation  in  the 
throat. 
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THE  SUN'S  CORONA. 
By  Bichard  A.  Pboctob,  B.A.  Cantab. 

Aathor  of  'The  Sun/  *  Other  Worlds  than  Ours/  &c. 


ra  paper  whicli  appeared  in 
Fraaer'a  Magazine  for  February 
1870  I  called  attention  to  certain 
results  which  seemed  fairlj  de- 
ducible  from  the  observations  made 
bj  American  astronomers  and 
physicists  during  the  eclipse  of 
August  7,  1 869.  The  news  of  those 
observations  reached  me  while  I 
was  engaged  on  that  paper  (en- 
titled Strange  Discoveries  respect- 
ing the  Aurora),  and  seemed  to 
add  a  new  importance  to  the  dis- 
coveries which  I  had  already  re- 
corded. The  aurora  had  been 
analysed  with  the  spectroscope,  and 
the  resnlts  were  full  of  interest. 
The  zodiacal  light  had  been  simi- 
larly analysed,  with  results  indi- 
cating an  association  between  this 
phenomenon  and  the  terrestrial 
aurora;  and  this  circumstance 
seemed  even  m9re  interesting  than 
the  facts  revealed  respecting  the 
aurora  itself.  But  scarcely  had 
these  results  been  recorded  when 
there  came  the  news  that  the  solar 
corona  had  also  been  analysed  with 
the  spectroscope  during  the  eclipse 
of  1 869,  and  that  its  spectrum  pre- 
sented the  same  bright  lines  which 
appear  in  that  of  the  terrestrial 
aurora!  Three  phenomena  severally 
interesting,  as  well  as  severally  per- 
plexing, were  thus  brought  into 
seeming  association ;  and  though 
the  nature  of  any  one  of  them  was 
by  no  means  definitely  revealed,  yet 
considerations  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant nature  were  suggested — con- 
siderations at  once  enhancing  the 
interest  of  these  several  phenomena 
and  promising  to  afford  one  day  a 
means  by  which  all  three  might  be 
interpreted. 

Let  us  examine  what  is  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  sun's  corona, noting  specially 


what  new  light,  if  any,  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  problem  by  the 
recent  eclipse  expeditions,  but  also 
not  forgetting  that  vast  mass  of 
evidence  which  former  observers 
have  accumulated  for  our  use.  It 
may  be  noted,  indeed,  that  if  we 
are  in  a  position  to  theorise  at  all 
respecting  the  corona's  nature,  we 
shall  certainly  not  theorise  safely 
unless  we  consider  all  the  evidence 
we  have.  To  take  this  or  that  fact, 
however  striking,  and  on  it  to  found 
a  theory  respecting  a  phenomenon 
so  remarkable,  and  presenting  so 
many  complex  relations,  would  be 
unwise  indeed.  We  must  endeavour 
to  bear  in  mind  all  that  has  been 
learned,  to  apportion  to  each  ob- 
served fact  its  due  weight,  and 
where  observed  facts  seem  opposed 
to  each  other  to  analyse  them  with 
special  care,  since  nearly  always  the 
most  definite  and  striking  evidence 
is  afforded  by  those  observations 
which  seem  most  perplexing. 

Let  us  first  examine  what  is 
known  about  the  sun  and  his  sur- 
roundings, in  order  that  we  may  the 
more  satisfactorily  weigh  the  evi- 
dence respecting  phenomena  as  yet 
unexplained.  Such  a  course  is  also 
rendered  advisable  by  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  prominences  and  other 
like  features  in  speaking  of  the 
corona  and  the  problems  it  presents 
to  us  for  solution. 

The  rainbow-tinted  streak  which 
forms  the  basis  (so  to  speak)  of  the 
solar  spectrum  tells  us  that  the 
sun's  light  comes  in  the  first  place 
&om  matter  which  is  incandescent, 
and  is  either  solid  or  liquid ;  or,  it 
gaseous,  exists  at  a  very  great 
pressure.  The  innumerable  dark 
lines  which  cross  the  rainbow- 
tinted   streak    show  that    outside 
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this  matter  there  are  the  Taponrs 
of  many  well-knowii  terrestrial  e1e» 
ments,  existing  at  a  lower  tempera- 
true  than  the  matter  which  gives 
the  continnons  bacl^gronnd  of  the 
spectrum.  Of  the  exact  position 
of  these  absorbing  vapours  we  know 
(or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  we  knew^ 
before  the  recent  eclipse)  compara- 
tivelj  little ;  bat  thej  must  neoes- 
sarilj  lie  above  the  regions  whence 
the  reaUv  white  light  proceeds. 

Ontside  these  absorbing  vaponrs 
is  that  region  into  which  the 
coloured  prominences  are  projected. 
But  far  lower  than  the  summits  of 
the  prominences  there  lies  the  re> 
gion  to  which  the  Astronomer- 
Royal  gave  (in  1842)  the  expres- 
sive name  the  sierra.  It  appears  in 
solar  eclipses  as  an  arc  of  red  light 
around  the  sun.  Its  border  is  well 
defined  and  serrated.  In  colour  it 
resembles  closely  the  prominences ; 
and  the  researches  of  spectrosoopists 
have  shown  that  it  consists  in  the 
main  of  the  same  gases.  It  is  this 
layer  which  Mr.  Lockyer,  unaware 
of  its  prior  recognition,  called  the 
chromosphere^  a  name  which  is,  for 
many  reasons,  far  less  satisfactory 
than  the  one  devised  by  Mr.  Airy. 

Then,  lastly,  outside  the  promi- 
nences and  the  sierra  there  had 
been  recognised  the  corona,  a  gloiy 
of  light  surrounding  the  sun  during 
total  eclipses.  Precisely  as  the 
coloured  matter  is  divisible  into 
lofty  prominences  and  the  low 
sierra,  so  this  corona  had  been  seen 
to  consist  of  two  distinct  portions, 
viz.,  projecting  radiations  extending 
sometimes  to  a  distance  fi?om  the 
sun  far  exceeding  his  apparent  dia- 
meter, and  a  lower,  brighter,  and 
more  uniform  portion  extending  to 
a  distance  of  little  more  than  a  fifth 
of  the  sun's  apparent  diameter. 
Since  the  recognition  of  this  pecu- 
liarity has  been  described  by  those 
little  familiar  with  the  history  of 
solar  eclipses  as  the  most  important 
result  of  the  recent  eclipse  expedi- 
tions, it  may  be  as  wcU  to  remark 


in  this  place  that  the  &ct  has  been 
known  for  at  least  164  years.  For 
in  1706  MM.  Plaatade  and  Capias 
recognised  the  existence  of  a  ring 
of  veiy  white  light  around  the 
moon,  within  the  limits  of  which 
ring  'the  light  was  eveiywhere 
equally  vivid;  but  beyond  the  ex* 
terior  contour  the  Hght  was  less 
intense,  and  was  seen  to  fade  off 
gradually  into  the  surroundinff 
darkness,  forming  on  annulus  round 
the  moon  of  about  eight  degrees  in 
diameter.'  I  quote  firom  Grant's 
Physical  Astronomy ^  to  which  excel- 
lent treatise  I  would  refer  the 
curious  reader  for  many  other  ac- 
counts respecting  the  ring-formed 
portion  of  the  corona. 

It  is  this  seemingly  compound 
object — the  solar  corona  —  that 
astronomers  have  been  so  anxiously 
seeking  to  interpret  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  The  recent 
acquisition  of  new  powers  of  re- 
search, as  well  as  the  new  know- 
ledge lately  obtained  respecting  the 
constitution  of  the  solar  system,  at 
once  suggested  hopes  that  this  pro- 
blem might  be  at  length  mastered, 
and  encouraged  the  expectation 
that  the  results  would  throw  a  most 
important  light  on  the  economy  of 
those  regions  of  space  which  imme> 
diately  surround  the  solar  orb. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  first  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  new  means  of 
research  to  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  corona  was  made 
during  the  eclipse  of  i860,  when 
Mr.  De  la  Rue  and  Fr.  Secchi  pho- 
tographed the  eclipsed  sun.  The 
success  of  these  physicists  was, 
however,  but  limited  as  respects 
the  corona.  They  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining excellent  photographs  of 
the  coloured  prominences ;  but  only 
faint  indications  of  the  corona  are 
shown  even  in  the  best  of  their 
pictures.  The  photograph  which 
showed  the. widest  extension  of  the 
corona  was  one  of  Fr.  Secchi's ;  and 
he  was  enabled  to  draw  from  this 
view  the  conclusion  that  the  corona 
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ia  somewhat  brighter  and  more  de« 
veloped  over  the  solar  spot-zone 
than  either  near  the  equator  or  poles 
of  the  sun. 

Eight  years  passed,  and  then  the 
approach  of  the  great  Indian  eclipse, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  which 
have  ever  occurred,  led  astronomers 
to  hope  that  the  powers  of  the  spec- 
troscope might  reveal  something  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  coronal  glory. 
Indeed  more  was  hoped  from  the 
study  of  the  corona  than  from  that 
of  the  prominences.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  words  in  which 
Lieut.  Herschel  describes  the  mo- 
ments preceding  totality.  Address- 
ing Dr.  Huggins,  he  says,  'You 
may  conceive  my  state  of  nervous 
tension  at  this  moment.  Whatever 
the  corona  was  competent  to  show 
must  in  a  few  seconds  have  been 
revealed ;  unless,  indeed,  it  should 
happen  that  a  prominence  or 
sierra  should  be  situated  at  that 
particular  spot,  in  which  case  the 
double  spectrum  would  be  pre- 
sented.' 

But  the  result  by  no  means  cor- 
responded with  the  expectations  of 
astronomers.  The  prominences 
were  successfully  analysed  by  spec- 
troscopists,  whereas  the  corona  on 
this  occasion  baffled  their  exertions. 
Major  Tennant  alone  succeeded  in 
obtaining  any  definite  result.  He 
found  that  the  light  of  the  corona 
gave  a  &int  continuous  spectrum, 
without  either  bright  or  dark  lines  ; 
but  he  was  not  so  satisfied  on  this 
point  as  to  feel  able  to  draw  the 
conclusion  which  would  inevitably 
flow  from  such  an  observation  if 
satis&ctorily  made — ^the  conclusion, 
namely,  that  the  corona  consists  of 
solid  or  liquid  particles,  incan- 
descent with  intensity  of  heat. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  in  what 
respects  Major  Tennant's  observa- 
tions were  unsatisfactory  to  him. 

The  sun's  light  when  analysed 
prismatically  is  resolved  into  a  rain- 
bow-tinted streak  crossed  by  dark 
lines.     If  the  corona  were  a  solar 
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atmosphere  shining  by  reflecting 
solar  light,  its  spectrum  should  re- 
semble the  solar  spectrum,  only  of 
course  the  coronal  spectrum  would 
be  very  much  fainter.  When  we 
turn  a  spectroscope  towards  the 
sky,  we  see  always  the  solar  spec- 
trum with  its  dark  lines,  if  the 
spectroscope  be  but  properly  ad- 
justed. I  take  up  from  beside  me, 
as  I  write,  one  of  Browning's  mini- 
ature spectroscopes  and  direct  it 
towards  a  white  cloud.  I  see  a 
rainbow-tinted  streak,  <  but  I  can 
distinguish  no  dark  lines.  I  have 
only  to  turn  the  collar,  however, 
which  adjusts  the  slit,  in  such  sort 
as  to  make  the  slit  narrow  enough, 
and  then  at  once  there  start  into 
view  the  principal  dark  lines,  or 
Fraiinhofer  lines,  as  they  are  called. 
The  fact  then  that  Major  Tennant 
had  seen  no  dark  lines  might  not 
necessarily  prove  that  the  coronal 
spectrum  is  aught  but  a  fidnt  solar 
spectrum  such  -as  we  get  from  the 
light  which  our  own  atmosphere 
reflects  to  us.  Turning  to  his  ac- 
count we  learn  those  particulars 
which  are  to  guide  us  in  forming  an 
opinion.  *  Thinking,*  he  writes, 
'  that  want  of  light  prevented  me 
from  seeing  the  bright  lines  which  I 
had  fully  expected  to  see  on  the 
lower  strata  of  the  corona,  I  opened 
the  jaws  of  the  slit.  What  J  saw^* 
he  proceeds,  ^waa  undotibtedly  a 
conlinuoiia  spectrum^  and  I  saw  no 
lines,*  (The  italics  are  his.)  '  There 
may  have  been  dark  lines  of  course, 
but  with  so  faint  a  spectrum  and 
the  jaws  of  the  slit  wide  apart,  they 
might  escape  notice.' 

During  the  year  which  elapsed 
before  frirther  attempts  were  made 
to  solve  the  problem,  certain  results 
were  achieved  which  seemed  to  bear 
indirectly  on  the  subject  of  the 
corona.  The  bright  lines  belonging 
to  the  spectrum  of  the  prominences 
were  found  to  be  visible  when  the 
sun  is  not  eclipsed,  if  only  spec- 
troscopes of  adequate  dispersive 
power  (able,  therefore,  to  sufficiently 
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reduce  tbe  light  of  onr  own  atmo- 
sphere, which  blots  out  the  promi- 
nences themselves)  were  made  use 
of.  Now  amongst  these  bright  lines 
are  those  of  the  gas  hydrogen,  aiul 

Cijsicists  knew  something  of  the 
ws  according  to  which  the  lines  of 
this  gas  yaiy,  with  yaryiog  circum- 
stances of  pressure,  temperatore,  and 
soon.  Availing  himself  of  the  know- 
ledge  thus  acquired  hy  the  labours 
of  Huggins,  Plucker,  Hittor^  and 
Frankland,  Mr.  Lockyer  was  able, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  lines  of 
the  prominence-spectrum,  to  con- 
clude that  in  all  probability  the 
atmospheric  pressure  close  by  the 
sun's  surface  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  we  should  expect  it  to  be  if  the 
corona  is  a  solar  atmosphere.  WuU- 
ner,  a  most  experienced  spectro- 
scopist,  was  able  to  deduce  iroaai  his 
own  observations  this  interesting 
result,  that  close  by  the  visible 
limits  of  the  solar  disc,  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  lies  between 
that  corresponding  to  two  inches 
of  the  mercurial  barometer  at  the 
earth's  surface,  and  that  cozxespond- 
ing  to  twenty  inches ;  or,  in  other 
words,  falls  considerably  short  (even 
at  the  highest  assignable  value)  of 
the  pressure  of  our  own  atmosphere 
near  the  sea^leveL  For  this  last- 
named  pressure  corresponds,  on  the 
■average,  to  about  thirty  inches  of  the 
mercurial  barometer. 

Now  without  admitting  this  con- 
clusion as  in  reality  affording  suffi- 
cient evidence  respecting  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  at  the  sun's  surface, 
it  yet  shows  that  at  a  depth  of  many 
thousands  of  miles  below  the  ap- 
parent boundary,  even  of  the  inner 
corona,  the  pressure  is  by  no  means 
such  as  we  should  anticipate  on  the 
theory  that  the  corona  is  a  solar 
atmosphere.  Bememberiug  that 
our  own  atmosphere  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  less  than  200  miles 
high,  and  that  it  is  subject  to  the 
relatively  puny  forces  of  terrestrial 
gravitation  alone,  it  will  be  recog- 
nised how  enormous  the  pressure  of 


a  solar  atmosphere  would  be,  if  that 
atmosphere  were  similarly  consti- 
tuted and  reached  many  thousands 
of  miles  from  the  solar  surface, 
while  the  attractive  force  to  which 
it  would  be  subjected  would  be 
the  mighty  energy  of  solar  gravita- 
tion. 

There  was  grave  reason  then  for 
doubting  whether  that  theory  of  the 
corona  was  true,  according  to  which 
it  was  regarded  (even  as  respects 
those  parts  which  present  a  radiated 
structure)  as  a  solar  atmosphere. 

Let  us  pass  on,  however,  to  the 
evidence  which  American  astnmo- 
mers  obtained  during  the  edipae  of 
August  7,  1 869. 

It  had  been  reported  to  them  (by 
mistake)  that  Major  Tennant  had 
found  the  coronal  spectrum  to  be 
simply  a  faint  solar  spectrum.  One 
and  all  expressed  their  surprise 
that  they  could  find  no  dark  lines 
on  the  faint  oontinuons  spectrum 
presented  by  the  corona ;  but  they 
detected  bright  lines.  Professor 
Barkness  found  one  bright  Une. 
Professor  Young  recognised  the 
same  line  and  suspected  the  exist- 
ence of  two  others.  Professor 
Pickering  saw  three  bright  lines. 

Here  was  a  result  which  seemed 
to  exhibit  the  corona  as  formed  in 
part,  at  any  rate,  of  luminous  va- 
pour. 

The  important  discovery  made 
by  the  American  astronomers  was 
questioned  by  many.  Some  held 
that  by  mistaJce  prominence-matter 
had  been  examined,  others  that  the 
observers  had  been  deceived  as  to 
the  real  existence  of  these  lines. 
We  owe,  however,  to  Mr.  Lockyer 
the  only  attempt  to  explain  away 
these  lines,  regarded  as  really  seen 
and  in  the  spectrum  of  light  from 
the  direction  in  which  the  corona 
appeared.  In  some  respects  the 
attempt  was  not  wanting  in  inge- 
nuity. 

Mr.  Lockyer  reasoned  that  a  spec- 
trum apparently  continuous  may  be 
made  up  in  reaJity  by  the  combina- 
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tion  of  two  spectra — a  spectrum 
crossed  by  dark  lines  and  a  spec- 
trum consisting  of  bright  lines  only. 
Thus  if  a  certain  small  proportion 
of  sun-light — such,  for  instance,  as 
we  get  from  the  sky  on  a  dull  day 
— ^were  combined  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  light  from  the  coloured 
prominences  and  the  sierra  (the 
bright  lines  in  whose  spectrum  cor- 
respond with  the  principal  solar 
dark  lines),  the  solar  spectrum  from 
the  former  would  have  its  principal 
dark  lines  filled  up  by  the  promi- 
nence spectrum  from  the  latter. 
This,  he  suggested,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  case  during  total  eclipse : 
the  solar  light  received  by  the  at- 
mosphere at  that  time  is  greatly 
diminished,  he  reasoned ;  the  light 
from  the  prominences  is  not  dimi- 
nished at  all ;  hence  results  (still  1 
am  following  his  reasoning)  the 
effective  obHteration  of  the  dark 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  while 
the  brighter  lines  belonging  to  the 
prominence  spectrum  become  visible 
as  such,  and  so  cause  the  appear- 
ance of  those  three  bright  lines 
which  the  American  astronomers 
had  mistakenly  assigned  to  the 
corona. 

Only  one  thing  was  needed  to 
render  this  ingenious  theory  accept- 
able. The  theory  required  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  solar  light 
should  fall  on  that  part  of  the 
atmosphere  which  lies  towards  the 
moon's  place  during  totality,  and  it 
was  unfortunately  demonstrable 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  can  happen. 
It  is  not  necessary  now,  however, 
to  insist  on  the  arguments  by  which 
Mr.  Lockyer's  theory  was  opposed 
as  soon  as  urged,  because  the  evi- 
dence obtained  during  the  recent 
eclipse  has  alone  sufficed  to  dispose 
altogether  of  the  hypothesis.  In- 
deed, about  half  a  year  after  pro- 
pounding it  Mr.  Lockyer  so  far 
modified  it  as  to  assign  to  the  moon 
the  office  of  deflecting  the  solar 
rays  upon  our  own  atmosphere ; 
and  later,  he  adopted  a  view  far 


less  open  to  attack  than  either  of 
the  two  former.  He  suggested  that 
the  sun*s  light  reached  our  atmo- 
sphere after  being  reflected  by  a 
solar  atmosphere.  He  regarded  this 
solar  atmosphere  as  the  true  co- 
rona, and  the  coronal  radiations  as 
due  to  the  illumination  of  our  own 
atmosphere  by  the  light  from  this 
inner  corona.  Against  this  theory 
there  are  none  of  those  obvious 
objections  which  oppose  them- 
selves  to  the  others.  That  our 
atmosphere  is  illuminated  by  light 
from  the  inner  and  brighter  parts 
of  the  corona  is  evident  to  the 
senses;  for  during  total  eclipse 
we  see  this  inner  part  of  the  corona 
— that  is,  its  light  reaches  us — and 
if  fi8,  then,  of  course,  the  air  around 
and  above  tLs,  Nor  is  it  at  all  un- 
likely that  precisely  as  we  often  see 
a  halo  round  the  uneclipsed  sun,  so 
the  uneclipsed  inner  corona  may 
produce  a  similar  phenomenon. 

Nor,  again,  did  the  same  reasons 
present  themselves  for  oppugning 
this  theory  which  had  appeared 
when  the  others  were  propounded. 
For  clearly  the  enunciation  of  the 
theory  that  the  light  of  the  corona 
is  simply  due  to  the  passage  of  the 
solar  rays  through  our  own  atmo- 
sphere might  be  expected  to  lead 
the  observers  of  solar  eclipses  to 
attach  but  small  importance  to  the 
corona.  If  the  corona  were  of  this 
nature — a  mere  optical  phenomenon 
— ^it  would  be  no  better  worthy  of 
study  than  those  solar  beams  which 
pass  from  between  openings  in 
clouds.  But  no  such  harm  could 
accrue  from  the  later  theory,  even 
though  that  theory  were  &l8e ;  be- 
cause it  could  only  lead  to  the 
careful  analysis  of  the  corona's 
structure,  and  the  results  of  such 
analysis  could  scarcely  fail  to  prove 
highly  instructive. 

But  while  recognising — ^what  had 
indeed  been  demonstrated  many 
years  before — a  real  difierence  be- 
tween the  inner  and  outer  parts  of 
the  corona,  and  while  also  recog- 
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nising  tHe  fact  that  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  light  received 
from  the  skj  daring  total  eclipse 
must  have  undergone  both  reflec- 
tion and  refraction  in  our  own  at- 
mosphere, the  theory  that  the  co- 
ronal radiations  are  merely  terres- 
trial phenomena  seemed  to  me  (as 
I  believe  to  all  familiar  with  the 
history  of  former  eclipses)  altogether 
untenable.     A  single  radiation,  or 
several  seen  during  past  eclipses, 
might  be  explained  in  this   way. 
But  the  accounts  given  of  some  ex- 
tensions of  the  coronal  light  were 
such  as  could  be  by  no  means  ex- 
plained away  as  merely  phenomena 
of  our  own  atmosphere.     It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  negative  evi- 
dence could  prove  little  or  nothing. 
That  during  any  given  eclipse,  or 
that  at  any  given  station,  no  radia- 
tions appeared,  would  prove  indeed 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  light 
received  from  the  coronal  rays,  but 
not  that  there  are  no  such  rays. 
Again,  the  apparent  motion  or  dis- 
appearance of  a  ray,  even  if  accepted 
as  proving  that  some  atmospheric 
phenomenon  was  in  question,  would 
by  no  means  prove  that  all  coronal 
rays   have    the  same  atmospheric 
origin.    We  may  in  fact  accept  both 
these     circumstances    as    proved. 
Unquestionably  the  coronal  radia- 
tions are  phenomena  of  exceeding 
delicacy,  and  almost  unquestionably 
atmospheric    radiations    are    some- 
times visible.     The  real  existence 
of  coronal  radiations  is  not  therefore 
disproved,  however,  or  even  ren- 
dered improbable. 

On  the  other  hand,  positive  evi- 
dence, even  if  small  in  quantity,  must 
needs  be  absolutely  demonstrative. 


For  let  us  see  what  is  required  if 
the  radiations  are  really  solar  ap- 
pendages. A  beam  in  our  own 
atmosphere  would  of  course  move 
swiftly  during  the  progress  of  the 
moon  across  the  solar  disc ;  but 
matter  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
air  if  illuminated  during  the  whole 
duration  of  totality  might  present 
the  appearance  of  fixity,  and  so 
simulate  the  nature  of  a  coronal 
radiation.  To  prove  that  a  radia- 
tion was  not  of  this  nature  it  would 
be  necessary  that  it  should  be  seen 
at  stations  several  miles  apart. 
This  then  is  the  first  requisite  :  in 
order  to  show  that  any  nidial  pro- 
jection of  the  corona  belongs  to  a 
real  solar  appendage,  it  should  bo 
seen  unmistakably  from  stations 
widely  separated.  But  this  is  not 
all.  If  a  beam  or  radiation  wero 
caused  by  the  solar  light  falling  on 
some  matter  close  by  the  moon's 
place  ^ — after  the  manner  of  the 
beam  from  an  electric  lamp  falling 
on  dusty  air — then  this  beam  would 
shift  rapidly,  as  the  mcon  shifted. 
Hence,  this  is  the  second  requisite : 
a  radial  projection  if  a  real  solar 
appendage  must  remain  unchanged 
in  position  as  seen  from  any  the 
same  station. 

If  both  of  these  conditions  are 
satisfied  in  any  single  instance,  if 
the  same  radiation  is  seen  from 
stations  wide  apart,  and  remains 
unchanged  in  position  during  the 
whole  continuance  of  totality,  there 
can  be  no  further  question  that 
the  corona  has  an  extension  cor- 
responding to  at  least  the  visible 
limits  of  the  radiation.  And  a  single 
demonstrated  instance  of  this  sort 
removes  all  reasons  for  doubt  as  to 


*  I  refer  to  this  view  because  Oudemann  has  lately  urged  the  theory  that  certain 
phenomena  of  the  corona  may  be  thus  explained.  For  reasons  elsewhere  stated,  however, 
1  regaid  Ouderoann*s  theory  as  wholly  untenable.  To  mention  no  other  objection,  if 
matter  extends  from  the  sun  beyond  the  earth's  orbit,  as  Oudemann  supposes  (which 
indeed  I  do  not  question),  and  if  this  matter  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  part  between 
the  moon  and  earth  can  send  us  an  appreciable  quantity  of  light,  as  Oudemann's  theoiy 
requires,  then  the  part  lying  beyond  and  in  the  same  visual  direction,  right  up  to  the 
sun's  neighbourhood,  would  send  at  least  i,ooo  times  as  much  light-,  which  coming  from 
the  same  quarter  would  wholly  prevent  us  from  recognising  the  former  portion. 
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those  other  instances  where  it  had 
only  seemed  strongly  probable  that 
the  coronal  radiations  were  solar 
appendages. 

Now  the  first  points  to  be  no- 
ticed in  the  accounts  which  have 
readied  ns  respecting  the  eclipse 
of  December  hut,  although  full  of 
interest  and  importance,  yet  do  not 
bear  on  this  particular  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  re- 
ceived from  many  quarters  abun- 
dant evidence  that  the  observations 
made  by  the  American  astronomers 
in  1869  were  trustworthy.  The 
double  character  of  the  coronal 
spectrum  was  proved  in  a  manner 
admitting  of  no  question.  The 
continuous  spectrum  without  dark 
lines  was  seen  at  four  different  sta- 
tions, while  at  as  many  the  bright 
lines  which  had  been  seen  in 
1869,  and  other  bright  lines  not 
then  discernible,  were  clearly  recog- 
nised. It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor 
indeed  does  space  permit  me,  to 
g^ve  an  account  of  the  several  ob- 
servations made  in  Spain  and  Sicily. 
The  following  extract  from  a 
valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Langley 
shows  what  the  American  physic- 
ist  Professor  Winlock  noted  near 


Cadiz,  and  the  account  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  general 
results  deduced  by  the  observers : 
'  Using  a  spectroscope  of  two  prisms 
on  a  five  and  a  half  mch  achromatic 
(directed  by  Mr.  A.  Clark  at  the 
finder).  Professor  Winlock  found  a 
faint  continuous  spectrum  without 
dark  lines.  Of  the  bright  lines  the 
most  conspicuous  was  ^'1474  Kiroh- 
hofi*" '  (a  line  belonging  to  the  spec- 
trum of  the  aurora),  *  which  was 
followed  round  the  sun  to  at  least 
twenty  minutes  from  the  disc.  It 
may  be  here  remarked,'  adds  Mr. 
Langley, '  that  all  the  spectroscopes 
showed  this  as  much  the  most  con- 
spicuous coronal  line.  A  number 
of  other  lines  were  also  noted,  and 
their  position  recorded.'  ^ 

It  was  demonstrated,  then,  that 
the  coronal  light  is,  at  least  in  part^ 
distinct  from  that  of  the  promi- 
nences or  sierra,  since  in  their  light 
the  line  '  1474  Kirchhoff '  is  by  no 
means  the  most  prominent,  nor 
even  at  all  times  visible.  Confirma- 
tion was  also  given  to  that  startling 
theory  which  I  urged  in  this  Maga- 
zine so  far  back  as  February  1870 
(and  which  was  independently  and 
perhaps  earlier  urged  by  others, 
after  the  observations  made  during 


'  An  obsorration  was  made  by  Professor  Young  which  is  highly  interesting  in  itself, 
and  personally  interesting  to  me  as  agreeing  perfectly  with  anticipations  I  had  myself 
expressed.  Placing  the  slit  of  his  spectroscope  so  as  to  iodude  a  linear  space  forming  a 
tangent  to  the  sun's  disc,  he  found  that  '  at  the  moment  of  obscuration,  and  for  one  or 
two  seconds  later,  the  field  of  the  instrument  was  Jilled  with  bright  lines.  As  far  as  could 
be  judged,  during  this  brief  interval  ereiy  non-atmospheric  line  of  the  visible  spectrum 
showed  bright,  an  interesting  observation  confirmed  by  Mr.  Pye.*  '  From  the  concurrence 
of  these  quit«  independent  observations,'  says  Mr.  Langley,  '  we  seem  to  be  justified 
in  assuming  the  probable  existence  of  an  envelope  surrounding  the  photosphere,  and 
benooh  the  chromosphero  usually  so  called,  whose  thickness  must  be  umited  to  two  or 
three  seconds  of  are,  and  which  gives  a  discontinuous  spectrum  consisting  of  all  or  nearly 
all  the  ordinary  lines,  showing  them,  that  is  to  say,  bright  on  a  dark  field.'  In  a  note  at 
p.  295  of  my  treatise  on  the  sun  (proof  sheets  to  p.  384  wero  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  obserrers  who  went  to  Spain)  I  write, '  thero  may  be  an  atmosphere  including  the 
vapouB  of  iron,  sodium,  magnesium,  &c  (of  all  the  elements,  in  fine,  whose  dark  lines 
appear  in  the  solar  spectrum)  extending,  say,  one  hundred  miles  above  the  photosphere, 
and  yet  no  instruments  we  possess  could  suffice '  (I  refer  to  observations  made  on  the 
uneelipsed  sun)  *  to  reveal  any  trace  of  its  existence.  .  .  .  The  aisumonts  on  the  strength 
of  which  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  absorption  to  which  the  aark  lines  are  due  takes 
place  below  the  visible  photosphere,  appear,  to  say  the  least,  far  from  demonstrative.' 
It  had  in  fact  always  seemed  to  me  that  those  who  urged  such  arguments  forgot  how 
minute  an  angle  one  hundred  miles  at  the  sun's  distance  subtends,  and  that  in  fact  their 
instrumental  means  could  not  avail  to  render  a  layer  of  such  a  depth  even  sensible,  fax 
less  to  analyse  its  structure. 
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the  eclipse  of  Angust  1869),  that 
the  corona  is  of  the  nature  0/  a  solar 
aurora. 

But  if  we  consider  tlie  evidence, 
we  find  that  it  does  not  throw  any 
satisfactory  light  on  the  chief  ques- 
tion at  issue — the  question,  namely, 
of  the  corona's  extension.  Illumi- 
nated as  our  own  air  must  needs 
have  been  by  that  intensely  bright 
part  of  the  corona  which  lies  close 
to  the  sun,  the  coronal  spectrum 
might  well  be  given  by  the  light 
from  our  atmosphere.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  way  of  determining  whe- 
ther this  was  so  or  not.  Of  course, 
the  portion  of  the  atmosphere  lying 
directly  towards  the  moon  would 
be  illuminated  by  the  corona  as 
ftilly  as  the  portion  outside ;  unless 
indeed  there  were  haze  in  the  air, 
in  which  case  the  figure  of  the 
coronal  ring  would  be  in  some  sort 
represented,  though  with  consider- 
able expansion,  in  the  resulting  halo. 
If,  then,  the  spectroscope  were  di- 
rected to  the  moon's  seemingly  dark 
disc,  the  bright  lines  of  the  corona 
ought  to  be  visible  about  as  clearly 
as  when  the  spectroscope  was  di- 
rected outside  the  true  limits  (what- 
ever they  may  be)  of  the  corona. 
Captain  Maclear  found  that  the 
bright  lines  of  the  corona  were 
visible  in  the  light  received  from 
the  direction  in  which  the  moon's 
centre  lay ;  but  the  lines  were  not 
half  so  bright  as  those  seen  when 
the  spectroscope  was  directed  to  a 
distance  from  the  moon's  edge  (out- 
side of  it)  equal  to  about  one-fourth 
of  the  moon's  apparent  diameter. 
This  would  imply  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  spectroscope  was  still  di- 
rected to  a  spot  within  the  real 
limits  of  the  corona,  or  rather  of 
that  portion  of  the  corona  which  is 
partly  gaseous. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
considerable  doubt  rests  on  the 
spectroscopic  observations,  so  far 
as  they  bear  on  the  question  of  the 
real  extension  of  the  corona.  In  this 
respect,  indeed,  they  can  scarcely 


g^ve  either  negative  or  positive 
evidence  which  can  be  trusted.  For 
even  if  the  bright  line  spectrum 
were  not  given  by  light  beyond  a 
certain  distance  from  the  sun,  it 
would  by  no  means  follow  that  the 
coronal  light  in  that  direction  did 
not  come  from  a  real  solar  append- 
age. The  gaseity  of  the  corona 
might  be  limited  to  certain  dis- 
tances from  the  sun,  although  the 
corona  iteelf  extended  very  much 
farther.  Kor,  again,  can  the  positive 
evidence  supplied  by  the  visibiUty 
of  the  bright  lines  at  considerable 
distances  from  the  sun  be  trusted 
implicitly,  since,  as  we  have  seen, 
our  atmosphere  may  reflect  the 
light  which  suppHes  those  bright 
lines. 

Thus  the  whole  question  of  the 
corona's  extension  depended  on  the 
success  of  those  who  sought  for  evi- 
dence of  the  fixity  of  coronal  radia* 
tions  seen  at  any  given  station,  and 
of  the  identity  of  radiations  so  seen 
from  different  stations. 

So  far  as  ordinary  methods  of 
observation  were  concerned,  there 
was  little  reason  for  hoping  that 
this  particular  eclipse  would  give 
better  resulte  than  former  ones. 
If  any  eclipse  could  have  settled 
the  question,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed the  American  eclipse  of  1869 
would  have  done  so.  For  then  the 
corona  was  seen  from  a  number  of 
stations  alone  a  track  crossing  the 
whole  breadm  of  North  America ; 
favourable  weather  was  nearly 
everywhere  experienced ;  skilful 
observers  were  prepared  to  note 
the  appearance  of  the  coronal  radia* 
tions  ;  and  finally,  it  was  hoped  that 
photegraphers  might  succeed  in 
obtaining  good  pictures  of  the 
corona.  But  inasmuch  as  the  pho- 
tographs actually  obtained  only 
showed  the  brightest  part  of  the 
corona,  all  depended  on  direct  ob- 
servation ;  and  in  this,  as  in  many 
former  instances,  discrepancies  ap> 
peared  in  the  various  accounts, 
while  the  sketches  differed  also  con- 
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siderably  inier  se.  Obsewem  agreed 
in  describtng  Uie  oorona  as  fonr* 
cornered  in  fignre ;  bat  as  to  its 
colonr,  its  extension,  and  the  exact 
position  of  the  radiations,  they  were 
not  by  amy  raeaAS  in  satis&ustory 
agreement.  The  question  remained 
in  abeyance :  and  many  were  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  recent 
edipse  wonld  leave  this  particular 
problem  still  unsolved. 

Now  as  respects  direct  observa- 
tions last  December,  though  there 
was  much  that  seemed  to  indicate 
that  eertaii^  radiations  were  seen 
frona  different  stations,  and  that 
ihsBe  radiations  remained  unchanged 
in  position  during  totality,  tbere 
was  still  an  element  of  uncertainty. 
Mr.  Langley,  in  the  account  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  fiiirly 
sums  up  the  results  of  observation : 
'  In  some  well-marked  features  all 
agree,  in  other  minor  ones  such  dif- 
feFMiees  exist  that  one  might  almost 
saj  eadi  saw  a  different  corona.' 
Mr.  Lockyer,  indeed,  was  so  for 
misled  by  the  apparent  discordance 
between  the  accounts  which  reached 
him,  as  to  pronounce  with  some 
degree  of  de^niteness  the  opinion 
that  the  coronal  radiations  were 
demonstratively  terrestrial  phe-> 
nomena,  speaking  of  the  evidence 
affbrded  by  this  discordance  as  sup- 
plying *the  strongest  proof  of  the 
variaAnlity  of  the  outer  coronfk' 

But  at  this  time  the  photographs 
taJoen  in  Spain  and  Sicily  had  not 
beoA  compared  with  each  other,  or 
with  the  drawings  of  different 
observers.  Nor,  indeed,  was  Mr. 
Lockyer,  who  wrote  his  account 
from  Venice  (and  had  not  been 
favoured  with  a  view  of  the  eclipse), 
aware  of  one  strongly  marked  fea- 
ture in  the  drawings  taken  in  Spain, 
which    promised    to  give  decisive 


evidmice  en  the  point  at  issue.  At 
three  stations,  forming  a  triangle 
with  sides  five  or  six  miles  long, 
near  Cadiz,  a  well-marked  Y-shaped 
gap  with  clearly  defined  bounding 
radiations,  opposite  the  moon's 
south-eastern  quadrant,  had  been 
noticed  as  the  most  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  corona.  It  had  remained 
unchang^  in  position  during  the 
whole  continuance  of  totality,  al- 
though the  play  of  light  and  shade 
over  the  eclipsed  sun  had  been  con- 
siderable. It  was  pictured  in  a 
large  drawing  exhibited  by  Lieut. 
Brown  at  the  January  meeting  of 
the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society. 
At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Hudson, 
a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  who 
had  seen  it  from  another  shition, 
remarked  that  in  the  picture, 
marked  as  this  feature  was,  it  was 
not  so  marked  as  it  had  appeared 
to  himself;  and  Lieut.  Brown  ad- 
mitted that  his  picture  did  not 
present  this  striking  feature  to  his 
own  satisfaction. 

If  onlyall  the  evidence  here  stated 
could  be  admitted  as  certain,  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  real  solar 
radiations  to  a  distance  nearly  equal 
to  the  moon's  apparent  diameter  was 
demonstrated.  But  doubts  were 
still  expressed  whether  the  accounts 
and  drawings  disposed  finally  of  the 
question. 

At  the  same  meeting  photographa 
by  Lord  Lindsay  were  handed 
round,  and  these  seemed  scarcely  to 
confirm  the  view  that  this  great  Y- 
shaped  gap  really  existed  in  some 
vast  solar  appendage.  In  these 
photographs  no  very  considerable 
extension  of  the  oorona  could  be 
traced,  and  it  seemed  open  to  ques- 
tion* whether,  in  taking  so  many  as 
nine.  Lord  Lindsay  had  not  unduly 
shortened  the  exposure  for  each.' 


'  I  write  this  undeE  oozrection.  Tbe  complete  eeries  of  pbotogmphe  will  probably  not 
be  arailiible  for  ezaaiination  for  eome  time  yet,  Ceiteinly,  whatever  eucoeae  may  be 
erentuaUy  found  to  have  rewarded  Lord  Lindsay's  exertions,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  degree  of  credit  dne  to  him.  At  one  time  it  seemed  probable  that  his  expedition, 
set  Ibith  at '  his .  owmchacge^  woold  be  the  only  one  to  uphold  the  scientific  credit  t}f  our 
country. 
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Again,  there  were  obvioiifi  signs  in 
the  best  of  the  photographs  ex« 
hibited  that  at  Lord  Lindsay's 
station  a  hasEe  or  some  other  atmo- 
spheric cause  had  tended  to  mar 
the  distinctness  of  the  corona;  for 
the  disc  of  the  moon,  especially  on 
the  side  where  the  corona  was 
brightest,  was  illuminated  with  a 
light  far  too  strong  to  be  otherwise 
explained  (assuming  always  that 
all  the  photographic  operations  had 
been  satisfiactorUy  peiformed). 

But  after  this  meeting  attention 
was  directed  to  a  photograph  taken 
by  the  American  obsenrers  at  a 
station  close  by.  In  this  photo- 
graph only  a  portion  of  the  corona 
was  shown  ;^  but  the  extension 
of  the  corona  was  considerably 
greater  than  in  any  photographs 
which  had  hitherto  been  taken;  and 
there^  in  the  south-eastern  quadrant, 
was  that  yery  Y-shaped  gap  of 
which  the  observers  had  spoken, 
and  which  Lieut.  Brown  and  others 
had  depicted.  It  was  not  a  mere 
faintly  seen  or  perhaps  half-sus- 
pected feature,  but  the  moet  striking 
feature  in  the  photograph. 

One  thing  only  was  required  to 
remove  all  shadow  of  doubt.  News 
had  reached  England  that  Mr. 
Brothers  had  been  most  successful 
in  phctographing  the  corona  at  his 
station  near  Syracuse.  In  the 
fifth  plate  of  six  he  had  taken 
*the  corona  is  shown,'  said  the 
account,  'as  it  was  never  seen  on 
glass  b^ore.' 

Here  a  crucial  test  seemed  avail- 
able. If  the  great  gap  opposite  the 
south-eastern  quadrant  was  not  seen 
in  this  photograph,  negative  evi- 
dence, about  as  strong  as  negative 
evidence  could  be  in  this  case,  would 
be  supplied  against  the  theory  that 
the  radiations  are  true  solar  appen- 
dages. On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
great  gap  appeared  in  the  photo- 
graph, then  positive  evidence  of  the 


most  convincing  kind  would  be 
afforded  on  this  interesting  ques- 
tion. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the 
first  to  receive  intelligence  on  this 
point.  Mr.  Brothers  forwarded, 
through  me,  to  Dr.  Huggins,  a 
rough  drawing  of  his  best  photo- 
grraph,  and  in  that  picture  the  Y- 
shaped  gap  appears  as  the  most 
striking  feaiure  of  the  corona.  It  is 
more  plainly  shown  than  in  the 
American  photograph,  and  its  bor- 
ders can  be  traced  very  much  farther 
from  the  sun.  The  photog^ph,  in- 
deed, fairly  bears  out  the  statenient 
that  the  corona  is  shown  as  it  was 
never  seen  on  glass  before;  it  is 
facile  princes  among  photographs 
of  the  corona :  but,  except  in  this 
greater  clearness  and  extension,  the 
figure  of  the  great  gap  and  of  the 
bounding  radiations  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  American  photograph. 

At  length,  then,  we  have  evidence 
which  cannot  be  questioned  on  this 
long  mooted  point.  The  corona 
itself  has  left  us  an  unmistakable 
record,  has  written  down  in  the 
plainest  possible  characters  a  state- 
ment of  its  true  nature.  By  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  such  as  few 
were  so  sanguine  as  to  anticipate,  a 
feature  strongly  marked  enough  to 
be  recognisable  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  question  has  been  de- 
picted in  two  exceptionally  success- 
ful photog^phs,  taken  at  widely 
separated  stations.  This  one  fisa- 
ture  proves  all  that  we  require. 
Granted  that  two  radiations  (for 
the  gap  implies  necessarily  the 
exist^ce  of  two  bounding  rays) 
exist  in  some  real  solar  appendage, 
it  wDl  no  lonser  be  doubted  that 
radiations  of  the  same  nature  exist 
all  round  the  sun.  Nor  will  it 
now  be  questioned  that  the  fieunt 
prolongations  of  such  radial  beams, 
seen  when  eclipses  are  viewed  un- 
der very  favourable  circumstances. 


>  I  do  not  meftn  that  the  outer  pait  had  fidlad  to  appear  on  the  gflaM,  bnt  that  the 
glasf  onlj  indnded  the  inner  half. 
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belong  also  to  this  solar  appendage. 
Those  expansions  of  the  fonr- 
oornered  corona  in  1869,  which 
General  Myer,  stationed  5,000  feet 
abore  the  sen^level,  was  able  to 
trace  to  a  distance  of '  two  or  three 
diameters  of  the  moon's  disc/  mnst 
now  be  regarded  as  indubitably 
appertaining  to  some  solar  appen- 
dage. For  the  faint  shadow  of 
doobt  which  hnng  over  the  concur- 
rent accounts  of  the  figure  of  the 
corona  daring  the  American  eclipse 
lias  been  fairly  dissipated  by  the 
testimony  now  obtained ;  and  once 
admitting  the  coronal  projections 
seen  at  lower  stations  as  belonging 
to  a  solar  appendage,  the  extensions 
of  those  projections  seen  by  obser- 
Teis  above  the  denser  ahnosphe- 
lie  strata  must  of  course  equally 
be  associated  with  that  appendage. 
The  fixity  of  those  four  far-reach- 
ing extensions  during  the  four 
minutes  of  totality,  as  iJso  the  fixity 
of  the  fiar-reaching  extensions  seen 
daring  the  Swedish  eclipse  of  1736, 
not  only  during  totality  but  for  seve- 


ral seconds  afterwards,  can  now  be 
understood.  Astronomers  have  not 
had  to  deal,  in  these  and  other  in- 
stances, with  beams  shining  through 
our  own  atmosphere,  but  with  il- 
luminated regions  of  space  exceed- 
ing the  sun's  own  orb  many  times 
in  volume. 

As  to  the  physical  meaning  of 
the  coronal  phenomena,  I  refrain  at 
present  from  speaking.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  wide  extent,  and  could 
not  fitly  be  treated  at  the  close  of 
such  a  paper  as  the  present.  The 
interpretation  of  the  coronal  radia- 
tions is  connected,  I  believe,  with 
the  subject  of  meteoric  astronomy 
already  dealt  with  in  these  pages, 
with  the  phenomena  of  our  own 
auroras,  with  the  zodiacal  light, 
with  cometary  systems,  and  finally 
with  those  strange  laws  according 
to  which  magnetic  and  auroral 
phenomena  are  associated  with  the 
dbtnrbance  of  the  solar  photosphere. 
The  task  of  duly  presenting  these 
interweaved  relations  must  be  left 
to  another  occasion. 
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"VrOTICB  has  been  received  of  the 
ill  arrival  at  Bordeaux  of  Chung- 
how,  an  Envoy  of  the  Chinese 
Gt)vemmcnt,  despatched  on  a  pro- 
pitiatory mission  to  France  after 
the  massacre  of  nearly  all  the 
French  subjects,  including  the  Con* 
sul,  at  Tientsin.  The  appearance 
of  this  high  officer  in  Europe  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  China. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  a  Chinese 
of  unquestionable  rank  and  high 
official  position  has  been  accredited 
to  any  European  Power.  He  is  not 
only  one  of  the  high  officers  of  the 
Empire,  and  related  to  the  Imperial 
family,  but  he  is  one  of  their  States- 
men. Hitherto  it  has  been  thought 
sufficient,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bur- 
lingame  mission,  to  select  from 
the  Foreign  Office  in  Peking  subor- 
dinates—  clerks  or  humble  secre- 
taries in  the  Department — and  give 
them  a  provisional  and  altogether 
temporary  rank  as  Minister,  on  the 
clear  understanding  that  their  com- 
mission ran  only  during  residence 
in  foreign  countries.  Very  much  as 
local  military  rank  is  conferred  with 
us  when  officers  are  sent  to  foreign 
countries  on  special  service. 

Chung-how  has,  on  the  contrary, 
long  held  high  and  responsible  office 
as  Imperial  Commissioner  and  Su- 
perintendent for  the  five  Northern 
Ports.  He  has  also  been  entrusted 
with  the  creation  of  a  great  arsenal 
at  Tientsin  for  the  manufacture  of 
powder,  the  casting  of  cannon,  &c, 
in  this  many  foreign  engineers, 
chiefly  British,  have  been  employed ; 
while  the  whole  plant  of  the  machin- 
ery has  been  imported  from  England. 
in  the  capacity  of  Director  of  this 
great  establishment  he  has  shown 
mtelligence  and  energy ;  as  well  as  a 
willingness  to  accept  responsibility, 
and  incur  large  expenditure  for 
public  purposes,  very  unusual  in 
Chinese  mandarins.     In  this  posi- 


tion he  has  been  brought  much  in 
contact  dufing  several  years  with 
foreigners  of  all  classes  and  nations 
— with  officials,  merchants,  travel- 
lers, and  his  own  artisans^  many 
of  a  superior  class — and  to  all  he 
waa  so  favourably  known  that  it 
was  fondly  hoped  he  was  gra- 
dually being  educated  to  appve- 
ciate  the  superiority  of  European 
culture  and  science.  Of  the  ad^ 
vantages  China  might  derive  from 
freer  intercourse,  and  the  enlight- 
ened application  of  Eoropeaii  skill 
and  science  in  developing  the  re-< 
sources  of  his  country,  he  could 
hardly  &il  to  be  convinced.  He 
has  shown  anxiety  to  possess  at 
any  cost  the  best  machinery  Europe 
could  supply  for  his  arsenal,  and 
a  line  of  rail^  some  two  miles  in 
length,  completely  encircled  and 
connected  all  the  soattered  work* 
shops  and  buildings,  and  last  year 
locomotives  had  been  ordered  to 
utilise  it.  To  him  belongs  the 
credit  therefore  of  having  been  the 
first  to  make  a  railroad  in  China, 
and  on  his  own  responsibility.  The 
extension  of  this  line,  or  a  tram- 
road,  to  the  mouths  of  the  coal- 
pits some  miles  distant  on  which 
he  depended  for  his  fuel,  was  in 
contemplation,  and  seemed,  under 
his  energetic  impulse,  'to  be  only 
an  afiair  of  time,  despite  all  the 
opponition  which  every  proposition 
of  this  kind  emanating  from  the 
Foreign  Legations  had  encountered 
from  the  Government  in  Peking. 
Seeing  what  he  had  so  far  accom- 
plished, and  the  favour  he  was  held 
to  enjoy  with  the  two  Empresses, 
there  seemed  to  be  good  ground  for 
sanguine  hopes.  His  powerful 
physique,  in  its  promise  of  activity 
as  well  as  energy,  seemed  to  lend  a 
sanction  to  the  hopes  entertained. 
He  is  a  large-framed,  burly-looking 
Tartar^a  sort  of  £^tem  type  of 
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our  own  *  bluff  King  Harry.'  Small 
oblique-set  eyes,  high  ckeek-bones 
and  fleshy  cheeks — a  look  of  self-will 
and  craft  combined,  nofc  uncommon 
in  his  race — all  helped  to  reproduce 
a  likeness  which,  if  not  very  striking 
when  elosely  analysed,  may  yet  give 
the  reader  a  faint  idea  of  the  outward 
presentment  of  the  Emperor's  En- 
voy.    Alas  for  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes  and  hopes  !     The  outbreak 
at  Tientsin  and  the  fearful  massacre 
which  he,  with  all  the  officials  on 
the  spot,  allowed  to  be  consum- 
mated within  a  short  distance  from 
his  yam^n,  and  to  all  appearance 
without  raising  his  voice  or  stirring 
afinger  for  their  defence,  has  brought 
sucAi  obloquy  upon    him  that  we 
£euio7  there  are  very  few  foreigners 
besides  Mr.  Hanbury  who  have  a 
word  to   say  in  his  favour.     The 
utmost  that  can  be  alleged  in  his 
behalf  we  believe  to  be,  that  his 
active  complicity  in    the   plotting 
which  preceded  the  murder  of  so 
many  devoted  men  and  women — 
missionaries,  sisters  of  mercy,  and 
officials — ^is  '  not  proven ; '  and  that 
there  may  have  been  reasons  un- 
known to  the  outside  world  why  he 
could  not  effectively  interfere    to 
prevent  the  massacre.     Bat  we  feel 
no  disposition  to  take  up  his  de- 
f&DLce  on  these  grounds,  or  any  other 
that  have  bc^i  made  known.     It 
will  behove  any  Government,  there- 
fore, to  which  he  may  be  accredited 
— ^we  hope  England  may  not   be 
one — well  to  consider  how  far  it 
may  be  consistent  with  their  own 
dimity,  and  the  security  of  their 
subjects  and  foreigners  generally  in 
China,  to  receive  him  while  he  still 
remains  unpurged  of  the  crime  of 
complicity  under  which  he  stands 
charged  by  the  foreign  commnnities 
in  China. 

Our  immediate  conoemf  however, 
is  not  with  this  particular  question, 
but  with  Chinese  Statesmen  in 
general  and  their  utterances  on 
public  mattrars^-more  especially  in 
those  which  chiefly  concern  foreign- 


ers. We  have  thought  it  ndghi 
not  be  uninteresting  at  the  pre*^ 
sent  time  to  British  readers,  to 
know  something  of  the  'gestea 
et  faits '  of  some  of  the  leading 
Statesmen  of  China,  drawn  as  it 
were  from  their  own  archives,  and 
hitherto  a  blank  page  in  their  history 
so  far  as  it  is  known  to  foreignnn. 
It  may  not  be  deemed  inopportune 
at  such  a  moment  as  this  moreover^ 
nor  wholly  without  utility,  if  we 
endeavour  to  supply  a  great  defl* 
ciency,  and  give  some  reliable  data, 
as  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  ik»- 
chief  functionaries  and  high  officers,, 
as  these  appear  in  a  succession  of  • 
State  papers  not  originally  meani 
to  be  seen  by  foreigners.  In  this 
latter  condition  lies  their  great 
value,  since  it  is  to  some  extant  a 
guarantee  of  truthfulness  and  sin- 
cerity.  Any  guarantee  in  such  a 
matter  must  of  course  be  relative, 
not  absolute.  Chinese  mandarina 
may  not  always  be  honest  or  en- 
tirely truthful  in  stating  their 
opinions  to  their  own  Emperor ;  but 
at  least  one  strong  motive  for  de- 
ception is  removed  in  eliminating 
the  foreign  element.  We  know  they 
do  not  often  say  what  they  think 
to  foreigners,  more  especially  when 
foreign  interests  are  concerned.  It 
is  well,  then,  to  know  sometimes 
what  they  say  to  each  other  or  to 
their  Government,  in  matters  of 
fact  and  of  policy  nearly  touching 
foreign  Powers  and  their  interests. 
The  importance  of  such  know* 
ledge  HA  may  thus  be  obtained  will 
be  readily  understood,  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  whole  question  of 
a  Chinese  poHcy  turns  very  much 
upon  the  status  and  power  of  the 
provincial  officials,  and  the  rela- 
tive authority  of  the  High  offi- 
cers and  Court  in  Peking,  who 
are  held  responsible  for  the  per- 
formance (or  non  -  performance) 
of  treaty  stipulations.  Upon  such 
knowledge  only  can  any  valid 
opinion  be  formed  as  to  the  fitness 
and  applicabilify  of  a  policy  on  our 
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part  wliicli  would  only  recognise  a 
central  Government,  and  altogether 
ignore  any  responsibility  of  pro- 
vincial authorities.  This  policy, 
recently  adopted  in  express  terms 
by  the  British  and  American  Go- 
vernments, and,  less  explicitly,  ac- 
quiesced in  by  some  other  Powers, 
regardsthe  Emperor  (or  the  Govern- 
ment) as  exclusively  responsible  for 
aU  violations  of  treaty  and  failuro  of 
execution.  And  it  has  been  adopted 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  policy  of  a  mixed 
and  more  anomalous  land,  which 
would  admit  a  resort  to  local  mea- 
sures of  coercion  in  certain  excep- 
tional cases,  and  when  all  other 
means  fekil — without  meaning  there- 
by to  question  the  authority  do  jure 
of  the  Emperor,  however  such  acts 
might  tend,  defacto,  to  supersede  it 
in  the  eyes  of  his  own  subjects,  and 
practically  usurp  or  lower  it. 

It  may  be  necessary,  perhaps, 
by  way  of  introduction,  to  give 
some  general  idea  of  the  actual 
distribution  of  power — so  far  as 
this  is  known — ^while  the  Emperor 
is  in  his  minority  and  can  have  no 
real  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
Empire.  Our  readers  will  then  be 
better  able  to  estimate  the  weight 
that  may  properly  attach  to  the 
opinions  emanating  from  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Great 
Council  or  Grand  Secretariat  of  the 
Empire. 

Since  the  coup  d^iiat  in  No- 
vember 1 86 1,  three  months  after 
the  death  of  the  late  Emperor, 
Hsien-feng,  the  supreme  govern- 
ment has  been  vested  in  tiie  two 
Empress  Dowagers  as  Regents 
during  the  minority.  At  that 
time  Prince  Kung,  the  chief  ac- 
tor in  the  coup  d*4tai,  was  named 
Prince  or  Prime  Minister,  and  made 
President  of  the  Great  Council 
(Chiin-chi  ch'u),  whose  function  is 
to  advise  the  Sovereign  on  all 
public  matters.  In  April  1865 
Frince  Kung  got  into  trouble,  was 
denounced  for  various  offences 
(mainly    disrespect    towards    the 


Empresses),  and  as  a  mitigated  pe- 
nalty was  deprived  of  his  title  and 
position  of  Prince  Minister,  with 
which  of  course  went  his  privilege 
of  initiative  in  all  advice  given 
to  the  throne.  Since  that  date  it 
is  believed  he  has  not  been  a  per- 
son of  much  power  in  the  palace. 

The  highest  in  rank  and  most 
powerful  Boards  or  offices  in  the 
Empire  are  tJ^  Minieters  of  the 
Presence,  tlis  Great  Council,  and  the 
Qrand  Secretariat  The  Ministers 
of  the  Presence  are  properly  a  por- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  household, 
and  not  a  part  of  the  State  ma- 
chinery. They  are  always,  however, 
persons  of  the  highest  rank;  and  as 
they  of  necessity  have  always  the 
ear  of  the  Emperor,  their  power  is 
very  great,  especially  when  the  So- 
vereign is  weak  or  inexperienced. 
Their  private  influence  with  the 
Sovereign  frequently  overrides  and 
neutralises  the  constitutional  in- 
fluence of  the  Great  Council.  It  is 
said  to  do  so  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  six  or  seven  Ministers 
of  the  Presence,  of  whom  Prince 
Kung's  younger  brother,  the 
seventh  Prince,  is  said  to  be  the 
chief.  A  son  of  the  late  Sang- 
Kolinson,  the  general  whom  we 
defeated  in  1 860,  is  also  one. 

The  Great  Council  is  a  body  like 
the  British  Cabinet,  not  recognised 
by  the  constitution,  but  when  pub- 
lic affairs  are  on  a  proper  footing 
the  real  governing  body  in  the 
Empire.  There  are  generally  four 
or  five  members,  at  present  four, 
of  whom  three  are  members  of  the 
Tsungli  yam^n  —  Prince  Kung, 
Wensiang,  and  Pao  yiln. 

The  Grand  Secretariat  is  the 
office  of  highest  rank  in  the  Em- 
pire. It  appears  in  the  official  Red 
Book,  which  the  two  previously 
mentioned  do  not.  There  are  six 
members,  three  Tartar  and  three 
Chiaese.  Two  of  the  Chinese  are 
Tseng  Kwo  fan  and  Lo  Ping  chang, 
Governor-General  of  Ssuch'uan.  A 
person  to  be  appointed  to  it  most 
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have    taken    tlie   highest  literary 
degree  at  his  outset  in  life. 

The  members  of  the  Grand 
Secretariat,  as  such,  have  little  im- 
mediate influence  on  affairs.  Their 
chief  duty  is  to  receive  all  Imperial 
decrees,  see  that  the  action  taken 
pn  them  is  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  to  forward 
them  to  their  destination. 

Governmental  action  is  taken 
either  of  the  direct  motion  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  immediate  ad- 
visers, or  on  memorials  presented 
by  the  high  authorities  in  the 
capital  or  provinces.  In  ordinary 
cases  the  mode  of  procedure  is  as 
follows : 

The  memorial  is  forwarded 
through  a  board  of  transmission 
and  registration  to  the  office  of  the 
Great  Council,  where  it  is  read  and 
suggestions  are  made,  or  a  draft  of  a 
decree  drawn  up  for  action  thereon. 
This  is  laid  before  the  throne,  and 
if  approved  sent  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tariat to  be  copied  and  despatched. 

The  senior  of  the  Empress  Dow- 
agers, not  the  Empress  Mother,  is 
said  to  take  a  great  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  to  have  a  violent  temper, 
and  to  be  arbitrary  in  action.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  she  has 
acted  against  the  advice  of  her 
Ministers,  notably  in  the  case  of 
the  General  Shengpao,  whose  death 
she  insisted  on  about  nine  years 
ago. 

It  is  also  rumoured  that  eunuch 
influence— the  bane  of  previous 
dynasties — makes  itself  felt  in  the 
palace,  notwithstanding  an  Em- 
press is  in  power. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  sum- 
mary of  what  constitutes  the 
higher  regions  of  government  and 
political  action.  Immediately  after 
these  come  the  administrative  de- 
partments, and  the  part  they  play 
in  the  machinerv  of  government  it 
may  be  very  difficult  accurately  to 
apportion. 

Whoever  has  wandered  of  late 
years,  and  the  travellers  have  been 


many,  through  the  dusty  or  miry 
streets  of  Peking  —  for  they  are 
always  either  enveloped  in  clouds 
of  dust,  or  knee  deep  in  mire — will 
probably  have  had  pointed  oat  to 
him  ^a  broad  street  leading  from 
the  middle  gate  on  the  south  side 
of  the  division  which  separates  the 
outer  from  the  inner  or  Imperial 
city,  wherein  the  palace  is  situated. 
On  the  east  side  of  this  street  are 
situated  five  of  the  six  supreme 
tribunals  of  the  empire:  namely, 
Le  Poo,  the  Board  of  Civil  Office  ; 
Hoo  Poo,  the  Board  of  Revenue ; 
Li  Poo,  the  Board  of  Rites  and 
Ceremonies ;  Ping  Poo,  the  Board 
of  War ;  and  Kung  Poo,  the  Board 
of  Public  Works.  The  first  of 
these  tribunals  appoints,  with  the 
Emperor's  approbation,  persons  to 
fill  all  important  civil  offices 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  super- 
intends their  conduct  while  in 
office ;  the  second  has  the  care  of 
the  financial  concerns  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  decision  of  lawsuits 
respecting  the  public  lands;  the 
third  regulates  the  ceremonies  of 
the  court  and  of  religious  worship  ; 
the  fourth  has  the  general  saperin- 
tendence  of  the  army,  and  likewise 
of  the  post,  and  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  prisoners  from  place  to 
place;  the  fifth  has  the  direction 
of  all  works  undertaken  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  treasury. 
The  sixth  tribunsd,  Hing  Poo,  the 
Board  of  Punishments,  the  duties 
of  which  are  sufficiently  indicated 
by  its  name,  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  broad  avenue  mentioned 
above. 

Here  is  transacted  a  great  deal  of 
the  administrative  business  of  the 
Empire.  In  their  exterior  there  is 
nothing  in  any  way  imposing.  In 
each  a  gateway  gives  entrance  to 
a  moderate-sized  courtyard,  round 
which  are  ranged  various  buildings 
only  one  storey  high,  and  in  the 
interior  there  is  a  Spartan  simplicity 
as  to  famiture  and  decoration.  A 
few    wooden    chairs,    tables,    and 
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benches  constitaie  the  whole.  A 
stone  or  earthen  floor  is  the  ordi- 
nary flooring,  which  is  very  cohl  in 
winter,  and  not  particolarlj  clean  at 
any  season  of  the  year.  Mnn-shangs 
(official  doorkeepers),  tingchais 
(office  messengers),  connem,  and  a 
few  police  ronners  and  YillainonB- 
looking  hanger8*on  of  a  semi-official 
etatns,  hang  about  the  outer  and 
inner  courts,  and  give  a  certain  air 
of  business  to  the  sereral  Boards. 
They  are  otherwise  singularly  defi- 
cient in  all  that  could  betoken 
their  importance  as  great  State 
departments. 

Whatever  may   be  the  sins  of 
omission  or  commission  of  the  great 
functionariee  of  China,  inordinate 
luxury  is  certainly  not  among  the 
xramber.     There  is  no   ostentation 
of  wealth  anywhere    to  be    seen. 
Their  dress  is  of  the  plainest  silk 
or  gauze    in   summer;  and   it  is 
only  in  winter  that  money  can  be 
expended  on  their  persons,  when 
some   of  the    high   officers    wear 
oostly  furs.    A  Bndhist  chaplet  of 
beads  of  agate  or  jade,  and  often  of 
less  expensive  material,  a  rinff  of 
jade  on  the  thumb   of   the  right 
hand  as  an  evidence  of  their  trun- 
ing  to  pull  the  bow   (the    tradi- 
tional arm  of  both  Chinese    and 
Tartars),  and  sometimes  a  button  of 
coral  at  the  top  of  the  official  cap 
marking  their  rank,  and  a  pearl  in 
the  front,  complete  the  most  costly 
toilet  of  prince  or  grandee.     The 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese  are  the 
only  Easterns,  so  far  as  civilised 
peoples  are  in  question,  who  seem 
to  set  no  value  on  precious  stones 
or  jewellery  of  any  kind.     Pearls 
are  in  certain  request,  probably  for 
the  wives  and  daughters,  but  the 
men  never  wear  any  kind  of  trinket. 
SimpHcity  of  taste  marks  all  their 
personal  equipment ;  and  the  ladies, 
if  they  go  into  extravag^ance,  seem 
to  confine  it  to  embroidery  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  beautifdl  kind. 
But  this  is  a  digression. 

Leaving  the    street  of  the  Six 


Boards,  we  must  cross  aconsiderable 
space  to  reach  the  quarter  of  Peking 
where  the  Foreign  Office  or  Tmng-lu 
TamSn  has  been  located,  and  where 
all  business  connected  with  the  Fo- 
reign Legations  is  transacted.  Here 
the  Foreign  Ministers  are  received  by 
the  Board  when  personal  intercounsie 
is  required.     This  is  of  later  crea- 
tion— in  some  sort  a  supplemental 
department — and  only  takes  date 
from  the  signature  of   the  treaty 
which   fixed  the  residence  of  the 
foreign  representatives  in  the  ca- 
pital.    It  may  be  taken  as  a  proof, 
however,  of  the  importance  attach- 
ing to  it  that  the  President  is  a  prince 
of  the   Imperial   blood — the  sixth 
brother  of  the  late  and  uncle  of  the 
present  Emperor.   Prince  Kung  as 
the    Americans     style     him,    and 
Prince    of   Kung    as    the  British 
translate  his  title  (for  there  is  a 
difierence  on  the  subject  between 
the  philologists  of  the  two  nations), 
is  still  young,  probably  not  forty. 
There  is  no  lack    of   courtesy  or 
dignity  in  his  bearing.   An  Imperial 
Prince,   his    education  must  have 
been  confined  to  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  classics  and  the  Ceremonial 
*  Rites '  until  ten  years  ago,  when 
he  was  suddenly  bronght  in  contact 
with  foreigners.     He  entered  public 
life  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of 
the  English  and  French  treaties  in 
1 860  at  the  dictation  of  the  victors, 
then  in  possession  of  the  gates  of  the 
capital.     It  must  have  been  a  bitter 
humiliation  and  trial  to  this  young 
representative  of  his  dynasty,  and 
from  time  to  time  there  flashes  out 
some  trait  which  shows  it  has  never 
been  forgotten.     His  bearing  with 
the  foreign   representatives,    how- 
ever, has  at  all  times  been  unexcep- 
tionable.     He   sees  them  readily, 
as  often    as  they  require  it,  and 
is  very   punctilious    in    returning 
their    official  visits.     He  receives 
the  Ministers  always  at  the  thres- 
hold of  his  apartments  in  the  Ta- 
m6n    where    the   interviews    take 
place,  while  two  or  three  of  his 
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Miiiister  oolleagnes  receive  tlie 
gaest  afc  tbe  entrance  of  the  court- 
yard, where  be  alights,  and  always 
accompany  him  back  to  the  same 
place  on  his  taking  leave.  Many 
visitors  to  the  Legations  have  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy  been  re- 
jceived  when  any  desire  to  that 
effect  has  been  expressed  by  a  Fo- 
reign Minister,  and  on  these  and 
all  other  occasions  a  Chinese  re- 
fection of  fruit  and  cakes,  wine, 
birds'-nest  soups,  and  other  luxu- 
ries of  the  Chinese  cuisine  is  served, 
and  the  strangers  are  especially 
pressed,  with  much  hospitality,  to 
partake  of  <all  the  condiments  and 
wines,  both  native  and  foreign.  In 
deference  to  the  sophisticated  habits 
of  foreigners,  wine-glasses  and  even 
knives  and  forks  are  placed  on  the 
table.  Everything  else  is  simple 
and  unpretending — ^the  same  plain 
wooden  chairs  and  benches  and  the 
same  absence  of  all  ostentation  or 
luxuiy  in  the  furni&hing  of  the 
apartment  as  at  the  other  Boards. 
The  conversation  of  the  Prince  is 
full  of  vivacity,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  foreign  affairs,  the  result  no 
doubt  of  ten  years'  experience,  is 
superior  to  that  of  many  of  the  high 
officers  in  the  provinces.  Something 
of  the  insouciance  and  weariness 
of  an  Eastern  Prince  bored  and 
worried  by  foreign  demands  and 
exigencies  is  said  at  times  to  be  per- 
ceptible ;  but  mere  visitors  see  no- 
thing of  this,  and  invariably  carry 
away  an  agreeable  impression. 
He  is  very  near-sighted,  which  may 
sometimes  convey  the  idea  to  those 
who  meet  him  for  the  first  time,  of 
his  not  deeming  anything  he  sees 
in  the  Poreign  Legations  worthy 
of  being  looked  at.  Probably  he 
does  not  appreciate  very  highly 
any  of  our  manufactured  articles 
or  works  of  art,  and  pays  no  more 
attention  when  they  are  pressed  on 
his  notice  than  bare  courtesy  re- 
quires. From  all  reports  we  do 
not  suppose  he  has  any  great  love 
for  foreigners,  or  would  not  very 


gladly  see  them  ezpdled  from  the 
Ibnpire;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
he  is  one  of  the  few  Chinese  in  high 
places  who  clearly  see  the  futility 
of  any  attempts  to  effect  that  object, 
-and  the  necessity  of  making  the 
best  terms  they  can  with  their  im- 
portunate and  unwelcome  guests. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  spend 
much  more  time  in  a  description 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Board, 
some  five  or  six,  generally.  Of  this 
number  Wenseang  is  by  far  the 
most  distinguished, both  from  his  su- 
perior knowledge  and  his  intellectual 
grasp  of  the  position  occupied  by 
China  in  its  relations  with  Foreign 
States.  He  has  aged  perceptibly 
within  the  last  few  years,  and,  al- 
though under  sixty,  he  looks  worn 
by  incessant  work  and  anxieties,  and 
has  of  ^te  been  often  seriously  sick, 
«nd  unable  to  appear  or  take  any 
part  in  the  business  of  the  Yam^n. 
He  is  believed  to  have  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  Prince,  and  the 
burden  and  responsibility  of  all  that 
is  done  rest  very  much  on  his 
shoulders.  As  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Secretariat  and  vested  with 
other  high  functions,  his  infiuenoe 
is  very  great,  both  personal  and  of- 
ficial— subject  nevertheless  to  such 
attenuation  as  the  active  hos- 
tility of  a  very  powerful  pariy  of 
anti-foreign  fonctionaries  within 
and  without  the  palace  can  effect. 
This  party,  if  party  that  can  <pvo- 
perly  be  called  which  is  composed 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  educated 
classes  of  the  Empire — officials, 
literati,  and  gentry — ^are  unceasing 
in  their  opposition  to  all  progres- 
sive measures,  whether  emanating 
from  the  Foreign  Board  or  else- 
where. But  Wenseang  is  held  in 
especial  hatred  as  tbe  known 
advocate  of  a  policy  of  progres- 
sive improvement  with  foreign  aid 
and  appliances.  The  failure  of 
the  Lay- Osborne  fleet  very  nearly 
effected  his  ruin,  and  that  of  his 
patron  the  Prince  also,  and  has 
ever  since  told  against  his  influence. 
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The  cost  and  hamiliation  of  that 
most  disafitrons  experiment  were  all 
visited  on  his  head,  and  it  has  no 
donbt  tended  not  solely  to  impair  his 
power,  bnt  also  to  render  him  more 
timid,  and  less  disposed  to  make 
any  farther  venture  in  the  same 
direction.  He  has  the  reputation 
among  his  own  people  cff  being 
honest,  and  foreigners  know  him  to 
be  patriotic  and  earnest  in  what  he 
believes  to  be  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  while  far  in  advance  of 
all  his  contemporaries  in  enlightened 
views  as  to  how  in  the  actual  situa- 
tion of  affairs  that  end  may  best 
be  served.  Upon  occasions  he  can 
be  both  bitter  and  sarcastic,  and 
speaks  out  his  mind  plainly  enough 
against  the  pretensions  of  foreigners 
to  shape  everything  to  their  own 
ends  in  China.  But  as  a  rule  he, 
like  all  other  Chinese  officials,  keeps 
his  temper  admirably,  and  very 
rarely  allows  any  outward  show  of 
excitement  or  irritation  to  appear. 
He  has  nevertheless  little  credit 
for  patriotism  or  a  disinterested 
love  of  his  country  with  the  op- 
posite faction;  and  of  late  there 
has  been  remarked,  with  failing 
health,  an  expression  of  weariness 
as  if  he  were  losing  heart  and 
hope,  and  began  to  feel  unequal  to 
any  further  struggle.  With  the 
ever  increasing  demands  for  better 
execution  of  treaties — ^in  things  often 
materially  and  legally  impossible  in 
the  present  state  of  a^airs — ^for 
larger  facilities  and  increased  privi- 
leges, on  the  foreign  side— and  the 
gathering  of  hostile  elements  in 
m)nt  and  all  round  him  proceeding 
from  the  Chinese  national  party, 
who  would  refuse  everything,  and, 
if  left  to  themselves,  precipitate  the 
country  into  another  war  with 
the  Western  Powers — ^he  may  well 
feel  weary.  If  the  experienced 
Statesman  who  has  been  so  long  at 
the  helm  of  foreign  affairs  should 
feel  worn  out  with  vain  effort,  and 
only  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  a 
burden  of  responsibility  which  be- 


comes each  day  more  intolerable, 
it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise.  He 
will  be  a  great  loss.  Nor  is  there 
anyone  known  to  foreigners  who 
could  supply  his  place  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  foreign  relations. 

This  necessarily  imperfect  sketch 
may  suffice,  perhaps,  to  give  a 
glimpse  of  the  framework  and  ad- 
ministrative machinery  of  the  Gfo- 
vemment  at  Peking.  We  yet  lack 
full  information  as  to  the  part  played 
bv  each  of  the  Departments  spe- 
cified, and  by  the  Empresses  with 
their  surroundings.  The  entourage 
of  an  Eastern  monarch  governing  a 
third  or  fourth  of  the  human  race 
by  autocratic  decrees  or  ukases,  is 
ofben  more  influential  than  all  the 
State  Departments.  The  eunuchs, 
concubines,  and  play-actors  who 
constituted  the  court  of  the  late 
Emperor  Hsien-feng,  the  father  of 
the  present  young  Emperor,  had 
more  influence  probably  in  bringing 
on  the  war  that  led  the  Allies  to 
Peking  than  any  of  the  high  officers 
or  Ministers.  It  was  generally  so 
reported.  The  anti-foreign  and  war 
party,  though  strong  in  the  Boards 
and  high  offices,  may  have  worked 
through  these  vile  instruments 
always  about  the  person  of  a  weak 
and  debauched  monarch,  who  died, 
worn  out^  before  he  had  passed  the 
prime  of  life.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment an  aged  preceptor  of  the  boy 
Emperor,  Wo,  is  the  most  rabid 
and  implacable  of  the  anti-foreign 
party,  as  will  presently  be  seen  by 
one  of  his  memorials.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  favourite  eu- 
nuchs have  great  influence  with  the 
Empresses,  though  holding  no  re- 
cognised position.  The  Empress 
Dowager  and  Empress  Mother,  as 
well  as  Prince  Kung,  are  believed  to 
be  &vourable  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace ;  but  the  seventh  Prince,  a 
younger  brother  of  Prince  Kung,  is 
violently  hostile,  and  joins  heartily 
with  Wo  in  all  efforts  to  make 
the  anti-foreigrn  &ction  predomi- 
nate.    While  these  conflicting  ele- 
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ments  are  disixactiiig  tbe  conncils 
of  tlie  Empire  at  Peking,  other 
difficulties  arise  from  the  imperfect 
control  of  the  Central  Government 
over  the  provinces.  Each  of  the 
eighteen  provinces,  or  in  some  cases 
twonnited,  has  for  all  administrative 
and  fiscal  purposes  a  separate  and 
nearly  indepenaent  Government  and 
administration.  They  raise  their 
own  taxes,  and  pay  their  own  ser- 
vices civil  and  miUt^,  under  veiy 
little  real  control  from  jPeking.  They 
are  merely  held  bound  to  remit,  for 
the  most  part  in  kind,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  land  and  salt 
tax,  and  to  keep  order.  The  levy 
of  customs  duties  on  inland  trade, 
and  administration  of  justice,  are  all 
pretty  much,  by  use  if  not  by  law, 
in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  au- 
thorities, under  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  a  Gk)vemor-General.  The 
sole  check  to  unlimited  power  of 
taxation  seems  to  lie  in  the  'sa- 
cred rijzht '  of  insurrection  on  the 
part  of  the  people  if  overtaxed 
or  oppressed  beyond  endurance, 
— ^anu  on  the  part  of  the  Em- 
peror the  right  of  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  every  officer,  from 
the  "viceroy  down  to  the  lowest 
official.  But  practically  the  court  at 
Peking  has  no  e£Pective  control  over 
the  administration  of  affiurs  in  each 
province.  This  may  easily  be  under- 
stood when  we  reflect  that  any  one  of 
these  is  more  populous  and  of  wider 
area  than  many  European  States ; 
and  that  the  Chinese  Empire  with 
its  outlying  territories  extends  over 
more  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude than  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
supports  a  larger  population.  With- 
out railroads  or  telegraphic  lines,  and 
with  none  of  the  perfected  machin- 
ery of  modem  times  for  rapid  com- 
munication or  concentration  of  forces, 
it  is  obvious  that  anything  like  a 
perfect  centralisation  must  be  impos- 
sible, even  were  the  capital  not  placed 
at  the  farthest  extremity  of  so  vast 
an  Empire.  In  lieu  of  this  there  is  a 
theory  of  responsibility,  by  which 
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every  individual  officer  in  the  pro- 
vinces is  held  accountable  in  person 
and  pocket  for  whatever  goes  wrong 
in  the  district  over  which  he  exer- 
cises control  or  jurisdiction.  From 
a  famine,  an  inundation,  or  an  insur- 
rection, to  an  act  of  felony  on  the 
part  of  an  individual,  the  Imperial 
officers  are  all  held  responsible  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.  From 
this  law  of  unlimited  liability,  with 
its  oppressive  and  inequitable  opera- 
tion, flow  many  of  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices as  well  as  the  misgovemment 
which  everywhere  prevail.  How 
are  treaties  vrith  foreign  Powers  to 
be  worked  under  such  conditions 
of  government  ?  They  may  hold 
the  Central  Government  responsible 
if  they  please,  but  it  is  manifest 
there  can  only  be  a  very  limited 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Peking 
authorities  to  enforce  respect 
throughout  the  provinces  for  any 
treaty  stipulations.  The  dual 
government  of  Tartar  and  Chinese 
high  officials  in  the  provinces  still 
further  complicates  matters — ^and  if 
not  acting  together,  as  very  often 
happens,  fiiey  paralyse  each  other. 

How  this  half-dislocated  and 
clumsy  confederation  of  provinces 
under  an  imperial  system,  is  kept 
together  so  as  to  work  in  any 
way  as  one  Empire,  is  among  the 
many  problems  which  China  ofiers 
to  the  political  student.  That  it 
does  hold  together  is  the  marvel,  not 
that  it  cannot  be  governed  and 
moved  in  perfect  obedience  to  the 
laws,  or  to  the  will  of  a  sovereign. 
A  Genghis  Khan,  or  a  man  such  as 
the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty 
was,  with  a  strong  will  and  command- 
ing intellect — one  of  the  few  bom 
rulers  of  men  which  the  world  pro- 
duces at  distant  intervals — ^might 
possibly  consolidate  and  weld  into 
one  all  these  semi-detached  pro- 
vinces and  conflicting  elements.  But 
that  such  occupants  of  the  Chinese 
throne  as  have  ruled  for  the  last 
century  and  a  half  should  achieve 
such  a  work  is  simply  impossible. 
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In  the  meantime  Bnccessive  instir- 
rections  distract  and  devastate  the 
country^  wHile  wide^spread  oormp- 
tion  completes  the  disorganising 
forces  constantly  at  work,  weaken- 
ing the  Government,  wasting  the 
resources,  and  demoralising  the 
people.  Yet  still  it  lives,  and  sur- 
vives injories  and  disintegrating 
forces  which  would  destroy  any 
more  highly  organised  creation. 
Like  tiie  gpreat  antediluvian  mon- 
sters of  the  megatherion  order,  the 
vitality  is  not  concentrated  in  the 
heart  or  the  head,  but  is  diffused 
over  the  whole  mass.  A  limb 
lopped  off  scarcely  affects  the  life  of 
the  remainder. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  better 
prepared  to  understand  under  what 
circumstances  the  actual  rulers  of 
the  country — ^men  high  in  office  in 
the  provinces  or  in  the  capital — 
act    and    give    their  opinions    on 
the  foreign  relations  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  China  by  supe- 
rior force,  as  the  price  of  peace. 
Some  of  these  are  well  entitled  to 
be    considered    Statesmen   in    the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  although 
it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  defects 
of   education    and    experience    in 
Western  affairs  must   limit    their 
views,  and  place  them  often  in  a 
position  of  inferiority  when  brought 
in  contact  with  the  diplomatists  or 
Ministers  of  Europe  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  international  questions. 
That  they  have  so  often  held  their 
own  when  not  overborne  by  farce 
majeure  speaks  well  for  their  capa- 
city and  general  intelligence,  and 
some  of  their  State  papers  will  bear 
comparison  with  like  productions 
emanating  from  the  best  Govern- 
ments in  the  West.    Chinese  rulers 
and  Statesmen  have  suffered  griev- 
ously from  imperfect  translations. 
It  is  many  years  since  one  of  the  best 
of  our  interpreters,  Mr.  Meadows, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  accurate 
study    of   the    Chinese    language 
written  and  oral,  pointed  out  the 
evil.  •  In  his  desultory  notes,  a  col- 


lection of  short  but  most  suggestive 
essays,  full  of  original  thought,  he 
observes : 

A  perfect  tnmslation  onglit  to  gire  the 
exact  sense  of  the  original,  in  a  style  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  latter.  Keeping 
this  in  view,  even  the  reader  whose  philo- 
logical attainments  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  language  can 
easily  perceiye  of  himself  that  the  great 
majority  of  things  published  as  translations 
from  the  Chinese  (I  refer  chiefly  to  those 
intended  to  be  translations  of  official  docn- 
ments)  do  not  deserve  the  name,  and  that 
they  are  in  fact  wretched.  If  we  consider 
them  as  a  whole,  we  observe  a  total  want 
of  all  logical  relation  between  the  sen- 
tences. There  seems  to  be  no  reaaoning, 
no  continnous  train  of  thought  in  them ; 
they  are  merely  a  sncoession  of  abrupt  ex- 
clamations, invectives,  opinions,  and  man- 
dates, having  little  or  no  connection  with 
each  other.  But  the  Chinese  have  been  a 
literary  people  and  great  writers  for  up- 
wuds  of  2,000  years.  There  is  probably 
more  written  on  practical  business  in  China 
than  in  Great  Britain.  The  Chinese  are 
generally  considered  a  sober-minded,  ra- 
tional people;  and  indeed  the  man  who 
enters  into  an  aigument  with  them  on  sub- 
jects they  understand  most  have  all  his  wits 
about  him,  without  which,  and  without 
reason  on  his  side,  he  need  not  hope  to 
prevail.  Now,  such  being  the  case,  is  it 
not  vexy  extraordinary  that  they  cannot 
write  common  sense  in  their  official  docu- 
ments? The  fact  is,  the  Chinese  official 
and  legal  documents,  especialljr  the  former, 
are,  from  the  methodical,  distinct  manner 
in  which  they  first  state  the  grounds  their 
aiguments  are  based  on,  from  the  closeness 
of  the  reasoning  they  contain,  the  absence 
of  all  useless  verbiage,  and  the  constant 
subservience  of  sound  to  sense,  generally 
superior  to  English  documents  of  the  same 
nature.  The  reader,  in  forming  an  opinion 
of  Chinese  writing,  must  not  be  led  astray 
by  certain  formal  expressions  that  occur  at 
the  beg:inning  and  end  of  proclamations 
and  official  letters,  and  whicn,  even  when 
best  translated,  sound  somewhat  odd.  After 
all,  the  Chinese,  though  apt  to  use  high- 
flown  expressions  in  private  correspondence, 
have,  in  their  official  letters,  nothing  so 
outrageous  as  '  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant,'  &c.  &c. ; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that,  in  many 
other  of  the  minor  points,  their  method  is 
veally  better  than  ours. 

With  this  premonitory  warning 
from  so  competent  a  judge  as  our 
Consul  in  China  was — ^for  we  re- 
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gret  to  saj  he  has  passed  away, 
after  devoting  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
ttuy  with  nntiring  diligence  to  the 
study  of  the  language  and  the  dis- 
charge of  consular  duties — we  may 
now  proceed  with  the  examination 
of  the  State  papers  themselves,  with 
less  danger  of  under-rating  their 
merits.     The  Central  Government, 
such  as  we  have  described  it,  when 
cases  are  referred  from  the  provinces 
in  which  foreigners  are  concerned, 
whether  merchants  or  missionaries, 
often  find  it  as  hard  to  deal  legally 
with  them  as  we  have  found  it  at 
home  with  offenders  whose  acts  were 
but  the  expression  of  a  feeling  gene- 
rally entertained.     And  that  those 
who  make  and  guide  public  opinion 
in  China  are  hostile  to  the  foreigner 
does  not  admit  of  serious  question. 
Whatevef  rights  or  privileges  we 
possess  have  been  extorted  against 
the  conscience  of  the    nation — in 
defiance  of  the  moral  convictions, 
not  only  of  the  Mandarin  class — 
that   is,    of  office-holders — ^but    of 
the  educated  class,  numbering  not 
thousands,  but  millions.    Chinese  of 
the  lettered  class,  who  hold  other 
opinions  about  foreign  trade,  or  who 
have  begun  to  appreciate  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  West^m  nations  and 
all  that  constitutes  their  civilisation, 
are  as   jet  in  an  almost  undistin* 
guishable  minority. 

One  of  the  few  writers  on  Chinese 
affairs  who  have  any  real  knowledge 
of  fiicts  to  guide  them  has  very 
well  said  that '  the  relation  in  which 
Viceroys,  Governors,  and  other  high 
Mandaj*ms  stand  towards  the  peo- 
ple on  the  one  hand  (a  people 
deeply  imbued  with  the  democratic 
spirit  derived  from  their  local  mode 
of  government,  which  resembles 
our  municipal  forms  much  more 
than  is  generally  supposed  or  recog- 
nised in  reasoning  upon  these  ques- 
tions of  responsibility  and  account- 
ability) and  towards  the  Imperial 
Government  on  the  other  hand,  is 
little  understood  in  the  West,  or 
little    regarded    by    foreigners    in 


China  in  treating  of  international 
questions.' 

Until  this  want  is  supplied,  and 
some  accurate  ideas  can  be  gained 
of  the  distribution  of  power  between 
the  rulers  and  the  people,  and  among 
the  ruling  classes  themselves,  we 
are  without  the  necessary  data  on 
which  to  found  a  rational  policy  in 
our  dealings  with  the  Chinese.  In  the 
meantime,  and  as  a  contribution  to- 
wards this  object,  we  propose  in  the 
following  pages  to  show  by  reference 
to  State  papers,  Ueports,  and  Memo- 
rials to  &e  throne,  for  the  most  part 
proceeding  from  high  officers  now 
actually  engaged  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  either  at  the  capital 
or  in  the  provinces,  what  are  the 
leading  ideas  prevalent  among  the 
more  prominent  and  mfiuential  of 
the  ruling  body,  including  both  gen- 
try and  literati  in  this  category. 

The  first  of  these  documents  ap- 
peared early  in  1 867,  and  purports 
to  be  a  petition  from  Wo-jen,  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Library 
and  senior  preceptor  of  the  youthful 
Emperor.  As  already  stated,  he  is 
known  as  one  of  the  most  violent 
chiefs  of  the  national  and  anti-fo- 
reign party.  It  is  in  effect  a  hostile 
protest  against  the  proposition  of  the 
Foreign/Board  to  establish  a  college 
for  the  education  of  Chinese  youth 
in  the  languages  and  science  of  Eu- 
ropeans— the  first  overt  step  the 
Board  has  ventured  to  take  in  the 
direction  of  progress  since  the  hu- 
miliation they  suffered  in  the  failure 
of  the  Lay-Osbome  fleet: — 

T'lmg  chih, 

6th  year,  ist  month,  28th  day. 

(February  1867.) 

Wo,  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Imperial 
Library,  presents  a  memorial  praying  that, 
in  the  interest  of  true  ethics,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  correct  system  of  education,  a  decree 
may  be  issued  forbidding  the  establishment 
of  the  school  of  foreign  literature.  H^ 
humbly  presents  this  petition,  and  on  his 
knees  beseeches  the  sacred  glance  thereon. 

The  petitioner  having  lately  heard  that  a 
memorial  had  been  presented  by  the  Tsungli 
Yamen  recommending  the  opening  of  a 
school  of  foreign  literature,  was  utterly 
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overcome  with  astoniBhment — naj,  with 
horror  and  affiright.  In  hia  opinion  the 
scheme  is  utterly  impracticable.  Adran- 
tage  is  being  taken  of  the  sacred  raWs 
yoath  to  deceive  and  hoodwink  him,  and 
the  great  central  and  provincial  anthoritiea 
ahomd,  on  that  aooonnt,  exercise  a  little 
zeal  and  sinceritv,  and  make  their  repre- 
sentations upon  the  matter  in  severe  terms. 
Who  would  have  supposed  that,  as  is  the 
case,  those  in  official  position  utter  never  a 
word,  nor  does  anj  remark  come  from 
those  whose  express  duty  is  it  to  speak  out 
(censors)  ?  All,  without  exception,  remain 
humming  and  hawing,  stopping  up  their 
mouths  and  keeping  their  opinions  to 
themselves. 

If  the  present  memorialist  does  not 
sp^ak  out,  now  will  he  be  able  to  confront 
the  (late)  Sacred  Emperors,  or  how  con- 
front his  present  Mi^esty,  and  the  genera- 
tions of  affes  to  come?  For  is  it 'not  true 
that  the  nuer  is  venerated  according  as  the 
teacher  is  respected? ' 

All  beneath  heaven  receive  the  reno- 
vating doctrine  of  the  sacred  dynasty  with 
obedience  and  awe.  An  ancient  sage 
(Mencius)  remarked, '  China  instructs  bar- 
barians, but  I  have  not  heard  of  instruc- 
tion coming  from  barbarians.'  The  pre- 
sent idea  of  China  adopting  foreigners  as 
teachers  is  certainly  a  very  astounding 
project. 

The  Tsungli  Yam^n  proposes  to  establish 
a  foreign  colleg<^,  and  hold  examinations 
in  astronomy  and  mathematics.  After  one 
year  of  the  student's  career  has  expired  he 
\riU  be  made  a  certain  allowance,  and  after 
the  expiration  of  three  years  the  most  de- 
serving will  be  recommend«Hl  for  promo- 
tion,  and  appointed  toth«  7th,  8th,  or  9th 
official  grade. 

All  this  is,  perhaps,  not  entirely  desti- 
tute of  reason ;  but  the  wise  man  should 
regard  the  important  and  the  remote,  and 
not  fix  his  attention  entirely  upon  what  is 
trivial  and  immediate. 

Literary  men  who  are  desirous  of  being 
employed  in  the  public  service  spend  ten 
years  of  their  life  working  hard  in  needy  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  ambition  of  rising  in 
an  official  career ;  and  now  all  of  a  sudden 
it  would  seem  that  their  time  and  exertions 
are  to  be  wasted  upon  this  worthless  busi- 
ness (of  foreign  studies).  No  man  of  sense 
would  ever  have  devised  such  a  scheme. 

Any  candidates  for  the  Foreign  College 
would  in  time  be  entitled  to  promotion 
even  if  they  did  not  enter  that  institution: 


what  is  there  to  induce  them  to  throw  away 
this  advantage  and  join  the  college  ?  The 
Tsungli  YamSn  have  their  answer  already 
prepu^  and  rejoin,  *  We  also  can  grant 
promotion.' 

Again,  such  candidates  would  receive  a 
salary  in  the  course  of  time  without  enter- 
ing the  Tung  Wen  Kuan.  Whv  is  this 
advantage  also  to  be  abandoned?  The 
Tsungli  X  amto  are  again  quite  ready  with 
their  reply : 

'We  also  can  grant  emoluments;  and 
our  promotions  being  speedy  and  salaries 
large,  and  literary  men  for  the  most  part 
ne^y,  they  will  be  delighted  to  join  us, 
and  only  too  anxious  not  to  be  the  hind- 
most' So  that  it  appears  that  all  the 
rising  men  are  to  transfer  their  ambition 
-in  the  direction  of  the  Tsungli  Yam^n. 
But  with  what  propriety  can  the  State, 
which  has  now  prospered  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  employ  its  honours  to 
pervert,  and  its  emoluments  to  corrupt  ? 

The  petitioner  is  not  aware  what  may  be 
the  opinion  of  the  Tsungli  Yam6n,  but  his 
«wn  view  is  that  foieigners  are  the  enemies 
of  China,  and  that  though  apparently  they 
treat  with  us  on  amicable  terms,  yet  in 
their  hearts  they  are  anything  but  friendly, 
beinff  full  of  every  kind  of  devilish  craft 
and  deceit 

The  petitioner  is  continually  wishing*'  to 
eat  their  flesh  and  sleep  on  their  skin  '(i.e.* 
to  make  a  mattress  of  ii),  and  thus  to  satisfy 
his  long-founded  hatred.  How  is  it  that 
the  members  of  the  Tsungli  Yamdn,  so  far 
from  wishing  to  wipe  out  their  shame  and 
gratify  their  vengeance,  on  the  contrary 
take  the  greatest  pains  to  beseech  them  to 
instruct  us  ? 

Supposing  it  is  alleged  that  foreign  lite- 
rature has  its  usee,  and  that  it  is  necessaiy 
to  study  it  now  that  so  much  intemationid 
business  is  being  transacted,  then  surely 
teachers  should  be  selected  from  among 
those  Chinese  who  are  versed  in  foreign 
literature.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  choose 
foreign  instructors  ? 

As  regnrds  the  students,  they  should  be 
young  children  of  about  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age.  What  necessity  is  there  to 
select  graduates  of  the  second  and  third 
class  to  study,  as  if  the  affair  were  one  of 
grave  and  serious  import? 

It  would  be  well  to  request  that  orders 
be  issued  to  the  members  of  the  Yamdn  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  unprofitable  scheme,  and 
turn  their  attention  to  matters  which  may 
result  in  advantage  to  the  State.    This  is 


'  The  idea  is  this :  The  establishment  of  foreign  schools  brings  teachers  into  con- 
tempt, and  thus  ultimately  prejudices  the  respect  with  which  the  Emperor  should  be 
regarded. 

*  Confucius :  Spring  and  Autumn, 
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the  ardent  hope  of  the  petitioner,  and  wonld 
moreover  be  a  happy  event  for  government 
and  people. 

With  this  plain  and  straightforward  re- 
presentation petitioner  humbly  pruys,  &c. 
&c  &c. 

This  reads  very  like  genuine  ex- 
pression  of  the  feeling  of  hatred 
with  which  the  literati  and  c^cial 
hierarchy  of  the  oldest  Asiatic 
Empire  might  naturally  he  expected 
to  regard  all  barbarian  innovations 
and  pretensions  to  teach  the  dis-* 
ciples  of  Confacins  anything  under 
the  sun.  The  *  horror  and  iSHg}it  * 
with  which  this  preceptor  of  the 
young  Emperor  regards  the  wh^la 
scheme  has  an  aiv  of  sincerity^  and 
well  accords  with  all  his  known 
utterances.  The  outspoken  vio- 
lence with  which  the  members  of  the 
Tsungli  Yam^n  are  denounced,  al- 
though a  Prince  of  the  blood  is'^  its 
President,  betokens-  either  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  his. 
cause,  or  the  strength  of  hiis. 
position  as  the.  mouthpiece  of>  a 
national  party.  Most  probably 
both.  The  colle^  has  hitherto 
proved  a  great  failure  from"  many 
causes.  Defects  in  its  original 
constitution,  and  th&  inveterate 
hostility  of  the  whole  literary  and^ 
official  class,  have  alike  combined' 
to  stifle  it  in  its  birth. .  The  last  we 
heard  of  it  was  an  action  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Shanghae  by  a 
German  professor  of  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  who  disputes  the  truth 
of  the  Newtonian  theory,  brought 
against  Mr.  Hart,  the  Inspector-^ 
General  of  Maritime  Customs.  Mr. . 
Hart,  for  his  misfortune  in  this  case, 
happens  to  be  a  British  subject,  and 
therefore  amenable  to  British  juries 
in  Shanghae,  which  do  not  enjoy  an. 
unquestioned  reputation  for  impar- 
tiality where  the  Chinese  Imperial 
customs  or  Government  are  con- 
cerned. The  action  was  for  indemnity 
on  dismissal,  his  services  having  been 
found,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years,  wholly  unavailable  to  any  use- 
ful end ;  and  the  jury  gave  him  heavy 
damages^ the  real  defendants  of 


course  being  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. Whether  the  Privy  Council 
will  confirm  the  judgment  on  appeal 
remains  to  be  seen ;  but  in  any  case 
the  whole  staff  of  professors,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  English,  must 
have  proved  a  very  dear  bargain  to 
the  Tsungli  Yamdn,  and  the  failure 
attending  this  effort  in  a  right 
direction  to  found  a  school  for  the 
education  of  the  Chinese  cannot  but 
have  a  most  disastrous  influence  in 
deterring  the  Foreign  Office  in 
Peking  from  any  similar  under-' 
takings  in  future.  As  the  fiasco  of 
the  Osbome-Lay  fleet  was  nearly 
fatal  to  Wenseang*s  influence  and 
position,  so  has  this  costly  and  abor- 
tive effort  to  establish  a  foreign 
college  proved  a  heavy  discourage- 
ment to  all  concerned  in  promoting 
it,  and  is  likely  to  be  still  more  in- 
jurious to  the  few  friends  of  pro- 
gress China  has  ever  produced. 
It  has  of  course  given  a  corre- 
sponding triumph  to  the  anti- 
foreign  party,  strengthening  their 
hands  and  encouraging  them  to 
bolder  efforts.  Wo  can  now  point 
to  his  opinion,  as  entirely  borne 
out  by  the  result,  that  the  scheme 
was  '  utterly  impracticable.'  The 
long  probation  of  years  required 
to  attain  any  proficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  written  cha- 
racter of  the  Chinese  classics  by 
the  scholars,  who,  as  a  class,  are 
generally  extremely  poor — and  the 
prospect  of  an  easier  door  being 
opened  to  office  and  advancement 
to  a  certain  small  number  through 
the  foreigner  naturally  roused  deep 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  anger  among 
the  hteratL  Whether  they  all 
arrived  at  the  pitch  described 
by  the  memorialist,  and  were  con- 
tinually  wishing  to  '  eat  the  flesh 
and  sleep  on  the  skin '  of  fo- 
reigners or  not,  it  is  certain  they 
regarded  the  whole  scheme  with 
intense  disgust.  The  foreign  com- 
munities in  China  are  clamorous 
against  the  Chinese  Government 
for  its  anti-foreign  and  anti-pro- 
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gressire  spirit,  bat  a  little  reflec- 
tion might  show  how  powerless 
any  small  minority  of  more  en- 
lightened Chinese  holding  high 
office  in  the  capital  must  be,  in  the 
face  of  such  resistance  as  the 
whole  of  the  official  and  educated 
classes  can  offer  to  any  innovation. 
And  more  especially  is  this  opposi- 
tion provoked  by  any  proposition 
for  improvement,  either  in  educa- 
tion' or  administration,  by  means  of 
foreign  agencies.  The  memorial 
of  Wo-jen  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  this  college  is  full  of 
instruction  to  those  who  can  read 
facts  as  well  as  books.  After  this 
outburst  it  was  sought  to  neutralise 
his  violence  and  hostile  influence  by 
putting  him  on  the  Foreign  Board, 
that  he  might  both  realise  its  diffi^ 
culties  and  share  its  responsibilities. 
But  Wo  was  too  strong,  and  much 
too  crafty  and  subtle,  to  let  himself 
be  put  in  sach  a  position.  Al- 
though the  Imperial  decree  went 
forth  nominating  him,  he  never 
took  his  seat,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  being  exonerated  on  the  ground 
of  ill  health. 

The  second  paper  on  our  list  is 
also  from  Wo-jeu,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  later  in  the 
same  year  of  1867,  about  the  period 
when  the  Burliugame  mission  was 
about  to  be  despatched,  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  this  innovation 
in  another  direction  was  regarded 
by  the  national  party,  of  which  Wo 
is  the  mouthpiece.  He  begins  by 
praying  that  'a  decree  may  be 
issued  to  prohibit  the  Tsungli 
Tam^n  from  considering  the  pro- 
position of  sending  a  Minister  to 
the  foreign  nations,  t^  the  end  that 
the  dignity  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
may  be  maintained,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  economy  in  expen- 
diture. He  humbly  presents  his 
memorial  and  solicits  the  sacred 
glance  thereon.' 


He  then  states  the  grounds  of  his 
petition,  and  reasons  in  support  of 
his  prayer  as  follows : 

On  the  s6th  day  of  the  loth  moon  me- 
moriiilist  read  wita  rererence  the  follDwiiig 
Imperial  Decree : — 

*  We  have  reeeiyed  a  memorial  from  the 
TeungU  Yam^n  to  the  effect  that  the  amic- 
able relations  between  China  and  foreign 
Powers  are  now  of  some  standing;  and  see- 
ing that  the  official  who  was  sent  in  1865  * 
to  the  rarioos  foreign  countries  £ftiled  to 
visit  America,  it  is  now  proposed  to  appoint 
Anson   Borlingame,  the   leeideot   United 
States  Minister,  to  the  post  of  Chinese 
EnToj,  and  to  request  that  the  Foreign 
Office  Secretaries  Chih-Kiang  and  Sun-chia- 
kn  may  be  promoted  to  the  second  official 
grade  and  nominated  Sab-EuToys ;  also  to 
appoint  an  £nglish  and  French  official  to 
act  as  Secretaries  of  Legation,  and  to  select 
two  students  from  each  of  the  three  de- 
partments of  the  School  of  Foreign  litera- 
ture,   who    will    be  appointed  to  official 
positions  and  will  accompany  the  mission. 
They  will  proceed  to  foreign  comitriee  and 
examine  into  their  manners  and  customs. 
In  this  way  fresh  light  will  be  thrown  upon 
many  matters  which  may  hereafter  come 
under  consideration,  and  we  believe  will, 
moreover,  be  attended  with  advantage  in 
the  matter  of  treaty  revision.     We  have 
decreed  that  it  be  done  as  desired.    Respect 
this/ 

He  then  proceeds  in  strictly  lo- 
gical order  to  state  his  reasons  for 
objecting  to  the  whole  scheme: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  memorialist,  al- 
though this  proposition  of  the  Yam6n  may 
be  attended  witn  some  slicht  advantage,  yet 
the  advantage  is  outweighed  by  the  harm. 
The  five  following  objections  to  the  scheme 
ftre  with  reference  offered  to  his  Mi^esty : 
•  1.  The  Yam^n  remark  that  the  amicable 
relations  with  foreigners  are  now  of  somo 
standing.  How  is  it  they  do  not  reflect 
that  the  vengeance  of  his  late  Miyesty  still 
remains  unwreaked,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
common  people  still  unfulfilled?  Until 
this  is  accomplished  where  is  the  propriety 
of  the  word  *reUitions,*  or  how  can  we 
employ  the  expression  'amicable?'  Such 
marked  and  intentional  introduction  of 
the  words  '  amicable  relations '  is  all  very 
well  when  face  to  face  with  the  barbarian ; 
but  where  is  the  object  of  acknowledging  it 
amonff  ourselves  ? 

s.  When  the  TsungU  Yam^n  petitioaed. 


*  A  simple  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Board,  unaccredited,  and  merely  sent  to  accompany 
Mr.  Hart,  the  Inspector-General  of  Maritime  Customs,  who  was  returning  home  oa  a 
short  leave  of  absence. 
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ia  1866,  that' an  ofiSeial  should  be  de- 
spatched to  foreign  countries,  the  only  na- 
tion he  failed  to  visit  was  America ;  it  will 
therefore  be  expedient  to  send  a  mission  to 
that  country.  The  officer  who  was  de- 
spatched on  the  former  occasion  had  not  the 
designation  of  '  Imperial  Enroy/  but  was 
sent  with  the  simple  purpose  of  visiting 
foreign  nations !  There  is  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  his  visitbg  one  nation,  or  the 
whole  number  of  them ;  but  why  make  a 
precedent  of  the  proceeding?  That  such 
an  excessive  compliment  should  be  paid  the 
Americana  is  yeiy  objectionable. 

3.  The  proposal  of  the  Yamdn  to  appoint 
the  United  States  Minister  and  an  £nglish 
and  French  official  to  the  respective  posts 
of  Envoy  and  Secretaries  is  manifestly 
putting  power  into  the  hands  of  forei^ers. 
xlut  still  more  astounding  is  the  notion  of 
pUcing  a  Chinese  functionary  of  the  second 
grade  in  a  subordinate  position ;  it  is  simply 
lantamount  to  acknowledging  ourselves  a 
sabjeet  State  and  ignoring  Uie  dignity  of 
the  Empire.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that 
folly  and  stupidity  suddenly  reacu  such  a 
pitch  as  this  ? 

4.  The  Yam6n  state  that  their  object  is 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  customs  and  in- 
clinations of  foreigners.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  Uieir  customs  are  nothing 
but  lasciviousness  and  cunning,  while  their 
inclinations  are  simply  fiendish  and  malig- 
nant. The  envoys  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed will  have  no  opp(ntunity  of  wit- 
nessing these  things,  or  witnessing  them 
they  will  not  have  the  power  to  understand 
them :  the  for^isn  school  students,  again, 
will  £ul  to  be  of  any  use;  and  the  whole 
affiiir,  in  short,  is  futile  and  extravagant. 

5.  The  Yam  An  allege  that  the  present 
scheme  will  enlighten  them  upon  the  sub- 
jects which  come  under  their  consideration, 
and  will  be  of  advantaf^  in  revising  the 
treaty.  The  memorialist  is  not  aware 
what  amount  of  business  comes  before  the 
Yamdn  for  consideration ;  but  supposing 
it  to  be  as  they  state,  bow  are  they  to  de- 
rive enlightenment  from  their  present  pro- 
ject? Neither  is  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
cognisant  of  what  matters  foreigners  are 
engaged  in ;  but  as  regards  the  benefit  of 
treaty  revision,  the  Yam^n  do  not  see  that 
any  such  benefit  is  entirely  on  the  side  of 
the  barbarian,  while  the  disadvantages  all 
accrue  to  the  Chinese.  Who  will  assert 
that  barbarians  are  willing  to  make  advan- 
tageous concessions  to  China  ? 

6.  The  above  are  five  coffent  objections 
to  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  Without 
mentioning  the  difficulty  of  traversing 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles,  there 
arises  the  important  question  of  travelling 
expenses,  which  are  exorbitant  and  pro- 
fuse beyond   anything  known  in  China. 


The  aooouttts  will  of  course  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians,  and  it  will  be  next  to 
impossible  to  check  falsification.  Why, 
in  the  present  impoverished  condition  of 
China,  will  people  refuse  to  let  well  alone, 
engage  in  extravagance  instead  of  economy, 
and  devise  plans  characterised  by  such 
excessive  stupidity  as  the  present  ?  How 
does  it  happen  that  the  Tsungli  Yamdn 
dares  to  initiate  an  affair  which  can  result 
in  nothinff  but  manifest  disadvantage? 

Memorialist  therefore  prays  H.  M.  to 
prohibit  the  members  of  the  Yam^n  en- 
tertaining this  proposal;  so  as  better  to 
establish  the  dignity  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, and  to  promote  economy  in  expendi- 
ture. 

Thes««,  perhaps  foolish  and  ill-expressed 
views,  he  ventures  humbly  to  submit  to 
their  Majesties. 

The  perusal  of  this  document 
oannot  fail  to  suggest  many  grave 
reflections.  If  we  are  to  assume  it 
to  be  genuine,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  from  internal  evi- 
dence—and the  true  expression  of 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  edu- 
cated niind  of  China  in  regard  to 
foreign  relations — ^it  reveals  a  state 
of  affairs  which  promises  very  ill 
for  any  progressive  policy. 

The  indignation  of  the  writer  at 
the  phrase  used  by  the  Tsungli 
Yamen  of' '  amicable  relations  *  as 
implying  a  forgetfulness  of  the  long 
arrears  of  hatred  and  vengeance 
yet  unliquidated  is  amusing,  if 
merely  the  impotent  rage  of  an  old 
man  in  his  dotage  railing  at  the 
degenerate  times ;  but  if,  as  he  as« 
sumes,  such  feelings  are  shared  by 
the  common  people,  or  even  by  the 
bulk  of  the  educated  and  official 
classes,  then  it  has  a  serious  signifi- 
cance.  And  we  beKeve  this  to  be 
the  fact.  Independent  of  the  evi- 
dence which  such  State  papers  as 
these  supply,  there  is  no  lack  of 
testimony  to  the  same  efieot,  al* 
though,  as  we  are  told,  it  is  never 
given  by  officials  '  when  face  to  face 
with  the  barbarian.'  Their  persist- 
ent use  of  this  term  I  (pronounced  e 
as  in  French)  among  themselves,  and 
in  all  documents  and  correspon- 
dence not  intended  for  the  perusal  of 
foreigners,  even  in  decrees  and  pro* 
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clamations  addressed  to  the  people, 
plainly  sliows  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mates the  whole  official  hierarchy. 
The  courtesy  with  which  onr  Bepre- 
sentatiyes  are  referred  to  hy  the  Ya- 
m^n  is  the  first  grief  and  ground  of 
objection  of  the  Great  Secretary.  The 
rank  of  *  Imperial  Envoy'  bestowed  is 
the  second  objection  to  the  mission, 
as  doing  foreign  Powers  too  much 
honour.  And  he  is  of  opinion  '  that 
such  an  excessive  compliment 
should  be  paid  the  Americans  is 
very  objectionable.'  Our  cousins 
are  very  much  disposed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  flatter 
themselves  they  enjoy  exceptional 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Cninese. 
It  is  a  great  delusion  on  their  part, 
as  is  well  known  by  residents  in 
China,  but  not  the  less  a  generally 
received  opinion  which  the  American 
press  delights  to  air  on  every  occa- 
sion. It  is  not  Wo,  at  all  events, 
that  will  endorse  this  flattering  sug- 
gestion !  Of  course  he  objects  to  a 
foreigner's  being  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  Celestial  Empire,  and  is 
indignant  at  the  more  '  astounding 
notion  of  placing  a  Chinese  func- 
tionary of  the  second  grade  in  a 
subordinate  position.'  That  'folly 
and  stupidity  should  reach  such  a 
pitch  as  this '  is  more  than  he  can 
understand.  Then  again,  as  to 
another  object  of  the  mission,  the 
ascertaining  *  what  are  the  customs 
and  inclinations  of  foreigners,'— 
does  not  the  Yam^n  know  '  they  are 
nothing  but  lasciviousness  and  cun- 
ning, while  their  inclinations  are 
simply  fiendish  and  mali^ant  ? '  As 
to  any  influence  the  mission  may 
exercise  on  the  coming  revision  of 
treaties,  what  can  be  the  benefit? 
He  asks,  *  Is  the  Yam6n  not  aware 
that  any  benefit  that  may  arise  is 
sore  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  barba- 
rians, while  the  disadvantage  always 
falls  to  the  Chinese?  Who  will  assert 
that  barbarians  are  willing  to  make 
advantageous  concessions  to  China?' 


The  summary  rejection  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  recent  Convention,  in 
which  a  mutual  interchange  of 
advantages  and  concessions  was 
contemplated,  will  not  have  tended 
to  weaken  Wo's  conviction  of  the 
extreme  folly  of  ever  expecting  any- 
thing from  Western  merchants  and 
Governments  but  ^sh  demands  for 
their  own  advantage.  These  consti- 
tute the  five  main  objections  of  the 
patriotic  Grand  Secretary,  to  which 
he  adds  a  sixth  in  the  lavish  scale 
of  expense  sanctioned  —  all  the 
more  that  'the  accounts  will  of 
course  be  in  the  hands  of  barba- 
rians, and  it  will  be  next  to  impos- 
sible to  check  falsification.'  This 
is  not  flattering,  certainly;  —  onr 
probity  being  one  of  the  things 
on  which  we  Britishers  most 
pride  ourselves,  and  are  least  dis- 
posed to  believe  other  nations  can 
question.  But  if,  as  is  generally 
believed,  there  be  any  good  in 
seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us, 
and  getting  rid  of  all  illusions,  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  pain  and  morti- 
fication, we  ought  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  having  Wo  to  hold  the 
mirror  and  being  allowed  to  read 
two  such  memorials,  submitted 
to  their  Majesties  by  one  of  the 
highest  placed  of  Chinese  officials. 
His  views  may  be,  as  he  humbly 
suggests,  'foolish ; '  but  we  think  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us,  that 
they  are  by  no  means  *  ill-expressed,' 
even  when  read  with  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  translation  made 
as  nearly  literal  as  the  difierent 
genius  and  construction  of  the  two 
languages  will  admit.  They  are 
clear,  direct,  and  to  the  point,  how- 
ever unpalatable  they  may  be  to 
foreigners.  If  they  should  prove  of 
as  much  interest  to  English  readers 
as  we  cannot  help  thmking  such 
documents  ought  to  be,  both  in  a 
psychological  and  a  political  point 
of  view,  we  may  in  another  Number 
give  some  furtner  samples. 
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RAMBLES. 
By  Patbicius  Walker,  Esq. 


A  BIKD'S-EYE  VIEW  FKOM  CROW  CASTLE. 


I  SHUT  my  eyes  and  open  them 
again.  Am  I  dreaming?  It 
seems  as  if  this  morning  (or  was  it 
a  month  ago  ?)  I  was  endungeoned 
in  a  labyrinth  of  grimy\  busy 
streets.  Modem  England  moved 
and  clattered  and  chaSfered  ^around 
me — 'bus  men  and  bourse  men,  cos- 
termongers  and  merchant  princes, 
shopkeepers,  street-haunters,  news- 
boys, waggons,  chariots,  swells  and 
'girls  of  the  period,'  with  all  the 
sights,  sounds,  and  odours  of  a  huge» 
shapeless  modem  city,  from  which 
was  no  escape ;  and  no  other  kind 
of  life  seemed  possible. 

City  streets  have  melted  like  mist. 
Nay,  I  am  no  longer  in  England, 
but  emphatically  in  '  a  Strange 
Land,'  and  all  the  English  call  it  so, 
I  rest  on  a  wild  and  lonely  hill- top, 
watching  the  placid  sinking  sun  of 
a  September  day,  shedding  its  veil 
of  light  over  a  multitude  of  many- 
folded  mountains.  Westward,  even 
to  the  gates  of  sunset,  spreads  the 
mystic  mountain  realm,  ethereal  as 
cloudland^  but  more  permanent.  I 
lie  on  heather ;  and  straight  below 
nie  drop  the  steep  green  fields  and 
sloping  woods  to  a  Valley  far  down, 
with  winding  river  and  scattered 
cottages.  Among  the  opposite 
ramparts  of  the  v  ale,  one  steep 
crag  uplifts  the  much  crumbled 
mins  of  a  Castle,  very  ancient, 
whose  founder's  name  or  time  no. 
man  remembers  rightly.  The  gray 
stones  seem  coeval  with  the  wall 
of  cliff  behind  them,  across  which 
now  runs  a  last  ruddy  ray  of  even- 
ing. The  bare  fells  behind  me  fall 
into  a  side  glen,  with  rocky  faces 
rising  out  of  copse.  A  few  wild 
sheep  that  stare  and  scour  away, 
and  a  wide-winged  plover  flitting 
round   with   complaining   whinge, 


uneasy   at   my  presence,  are   the 
only  living  things  I  see. 

What  is  this  strange  country  ? 
The  world  is  not  like  a  map.  When 
you  look  forth  from  a  hill-top  you 
see  no  names  marked  on  the  land- 
scape. In  reality  places  have  no 
names,  nor  men  and  women  either. 
Names  are  extraneous  artificialities, 
convenient  so  long  and  so  &r  as- 
people  agree  about  their  form.  And 
on  this  matter  people  difi'er  ex- 
tremely, and  much  puzzlement  is 
the  result.  The  English  call  this 
region  by  a  name  signifying  the 
Strange  or  Outlandish  Country; 
the  natives  naturaJly  call  it  much 
otherwise.  What  boots  it  ?  Here 
are  ancient  mountains,  rocky  ribs  of 
our  earth,  and  vault  of  sky  coloured 
with  the  last  light  of  one  more  day 
of  earth's  history.  What  are 'Italy,* 
'  India,'  'England,'  and  all  the  rest, 
but  names,  words,  which  some  use 
and  far  more  reject  ?  A  landscape, 
above  all  things,  has  no  name,  not 
even  the  pretence  of  one. 

Yet  words  of  some  sort  we  must 
have,  or  how  am  I  to  go  on  telling 
you  ?  I  will  ask  this  old  womau 
plodding  in  a  bye-lane  half-way 
down,  the  hill  bow  she  names  her 
Valley.  She  is  drest,  sure  enough, 
in  a  very  strange  way,  peculiar 
to  this  country,  and  much  like  a 
witch  ii^  a  story-book.  She  shakes 
her  old  head  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion ;  I  ask  again,  very  distinctly, 
and  she-  utters  two  or  three  words 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  A  main 
road  farther  down  leads  me  to- 
wards a  large  \illage.  On  a  comer 
i^  a  large  printed  notice  which  I 
stop  to  re%d,  but  this  too  is  all  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  fifty  times 
stranger  than  French  or  Italian, 
German  or  Spanish, 
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It  was  a  comfort  to  find  that  the 
people  at  the  inn  spoke  English 
intelligibly,  though  with  a  strong 
'foreign  accent,  and  there  were 
several  English  tourists  in  the 
dining-room,  with  one  of  whom,  a 
mild  old  gentleman,  I  had  some 
pleasant  conversation.  After  din- 
ner we  were  agreeably  surprised 
with  music,  the  old  airs  of  the 
country  performed  on  an  extremely 
ancient  sort  of  stringed  instrument, 
which  was  no  other  than  a  harp ; 
nor  in  fact  were  we  otherwhere  than 
in  the  land  of  Gwynedd  in  Kymru, 
named  by  the  Suoons  or  English 
•  North  Wales/ 

In  good  sooth,  Wales  to  this  day 
•—day  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  its  railways,  electric  tele- 
graphs. Daily  Telegraphs^  household 
suMuge,  et  cetera — is  in  many  ways 
notably  unlike  England.  Undi- 
vided now  from  the-  larger  and 
more  fertile  part  of  the  island  by 
any  Offa*s  Dyke,  river,  line  of 
castles,  or  other  visible  march, 
its  shires  geographically  and  le- 
gally a  piece  of  England,  the  people 
here  have  thoughtfi,  habits,  ways  of 
life  of  their  own,  and  a  language 
of  their  own,  not  only  generally 
spoken  and  written,  preached  and 
sung,  but  taking  the  shape  of  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers,  pro- 
duced and  acoepted  on  the  ordinary 
principles  of  supply  and  demand ; 
which  language  (of  course  with 
many  modifications  and  accretions) 


is  no  other  at  basis  than  that 
which  ancient  Britain  spoke  before 
the  Teuton  tribes  who  gave  name 
and  shape  to  '  England '  were  ever 
heard  of  in  the  island. 

Those  tribes.  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
others,  came  to  call  themselves  by 
the  general  name  of '  English ; '  but 
to  this  the  Britons  never  gave  in, 
and  in  this  part  of  the  island 
Saxons  is  still  the  name  for  all 
English  people.  In  this  the  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  Scottish  Kelts  are  at 
one.  But  the  English  on  their 
part  go  much  farther  in  disre- 
gard of  their  neighbours'  claim  to 
aelf-desigfuation:  '  British '  they  ap- 
propriate, in  a  loose  way,  to  them- 
selves; 'Kymri*  they  ignore;  and 
call  the  people  of  this  western  re- 
gion *  Strangers  ' — *  Foreigners  ' — 
*  Outlandish  Folk*— for  this  and 
nothing  else  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term*  Welsh.*  The  Saxon  invaders 
began  by  calling  the  British  '  Wea- 
las,'  and  the  word  sticks  to  this 
day.  There  were  *  Bret-wealas ' 
(which  included  the  mountaineers 
of  the  west)  ;  there  were  *  Strath - 
oleed-wealas  '  to  the  north  of  them, 
and  *  (Jem-wealhas  *  (Cornish)  to 
the  south.' 

This  people  of  ancient  race  dwell- 
ing in  the  mountainous  west  wing 
of  Britain  name  their  own  land 
Kymru,  and  their  own  selves  Kymri 
— ^whereof  no  satis&ctorr  derivation 
presents  itself:  Kimbn — Ktftfiipioi 
— were  these  their  ancestors  ?  and 


>  So  the  Germans  call  their  Itahan  neighbours  *  WaUoh ; '  and  the  aama  term 
appears  in  Wallachia,  WdUoon,  and  also,  very  probably,  in  walnut  (wallntuSj  *  strange, 
or  forei^,  nut*),  walrus  {tvaltross,  'strange  horse'),  and  whale  (walffisoh,  'strange  fish'). 
The  Irish  word  for  foreigner  is  *  Gaul\ '  which  long  ago  was  specially  applied  to 
their  Scandinavian  invaders,  and  later  to  the  English.  The  Scottish  Highlanders 
sometimes  call  tlM  Lowlanders  Gatt\  and  the  Kymri  themselves  call  an  enemy  Goi^ 
and  a  foreigner  '  aUtud*  3fo  people  apply  any  form  of  the  word  to  themselves,  or  to 
anything  natively  belonging  to  them.  The  essence  of  it  would  «eem  to  be  a^the  same 
which  is  in  (UAor,  alius,  and  many  compounds — expressing  otherness;  and  if  this 
be  so,  '  Welsh '  and  '  Alien '  are  not  only  exactly  equivalent,  but  are  varied  forms 
merely  of  the  same  «ign.  All  the  forms  are  most  likely  cognate  with  the  Sanskrit 
anya,  'other.'  (In  etymologies,  says  the  satirist,  consonants  matter  nothing— and 
vowels  very  little !)  It  is  true  that  *  Oael/  that  is,  one  of  Irish  raoe,  is  curiously  like 
'GailV  foreigner;  but  the  exact  old  form  of  the  first  word  is  'Oaedhil,*  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  old  letters,  here  and  elsewhere,  all  represented  sounds.  The  old 
way,  or  something  near  it,  is  probably  preserved  by  Paddy's  Welsh  cousins,  *who  sound 
it '  Gwyddyl/ 
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who  were  they?  The  night  of  time 
has  closed  over  them  ia  tme  '  Kim« 
merian  darkness.' 

What  are  they  and  their  language 
to  the  Irish  ?  *  Nothing  at  all ! '  an« 
swered  Sir  William  Betham  and 
others ;  but  were  quite  in  error,  in 
spite  of  their  elaborated  evidences 
and  arguments.  Our  best  author- 
ities (Zeuss  and  other  indefatigable 
Teutons)  teach  us  otherwise.  Both 
are  remnants  of  the  ancient  Keltic 
people,  who  have  been  intermingled 
with  after-comers,  nigh  submerged, 
almost  overwhelmed ;  yet  remain  to 
this  day  recognisable.  Their  lan- 
guage too  survives,  oldest  of  living 
European  tongues,  lingering  among 
mountains  and  sea-coast  rocks  and 
cliffs — a  strange  and  affecting  relic 
of  the  immemorial  past.  It  sounds 
almost  as  ancient  as  the  sea-gull's 
cry,  the  fall  of  the  breaking  wave, 
or  the  dash  of  the  mountain  torrent. 

The  two  remaining  dialects  of 
the  Keltic  tongpie  are  the  Kymrio 
(subdivided  by  geographical  sepa- 
rations, into  Welsh,  Cornish,  and 
Breton),  and  the  Gaedhilic  (of  Ire- 
land), whereof  Scotch-Highland 
and  Manx  are  offshoots  of  no  great 
importance,  if  indeed  they  are  to 
be  regarded  aa  more  than  dialects  ; 
all  yet  spoken  by  sections  of 
mankind,  savQ  Cornish,  which  fell 
extinct  about  a  century  ago ;  and 
by  far  the  most  important  of  them 
all  in  the  fulness  of  its  grammatical 
forms  and  the  number  and  antiquity 
of  its  litenuy  monuments  is  the 
Irish  Gaedhilicl^  But. most  Welsh 
antiquaries  and  philologers  hitherto 
have  igpiored  their  cousin  Kelts  of 
Eriu  with  amusing  completeness, — 

A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

I  had  watched  that  sunset  from 
one  of  the  Berwyn  Hills  above  the 
village  of  Llangollen  (Church  of 
Collen,  a  dim  old  British  saint)  ; 
the  civil  and  excellent  hostelry  was 
' The  Hand ; '  and  the  musician  ^a 


Welsh  harper,  who  played  *The 
March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech ;' 
Sereh  Httdolj  or  '  the  Allurements  of 
Love  ;'  and  Cadair  Idris,  commonly 
known  as  '  Jenny  Jones.' 

Charles  Mathews  (the  present 
evergreen  actor)  put  the  well- 
known  English  words  to  this  last, 
which  have  at  least  a  touch  of  pas- 
toral simplicity,  in  Welsh-English,  a 
breath  of  natural  sweetness,  caught 
by  the  clever  young  engineer  (as 
C.  M.  was  in  Ina  early  days)  among 
these  hills  and  glens : 

My.name*s  Evan  Morgan,  I  lire  in  Uan- 
eollen, 

The  Yale  of  8t.  Tafid,  the  flower  of  North 
Wales; 

My  &ther  and  mother,  too,  lived  in  Llan- 
gollen; 

Good  truth,  I  was  bom  in  that  sweetest  of 
vales,  &c. 

Far  from  first-rate  in  its  way ; 
yet  not  mere  gasl^ht  lyricism, 
unrefreshing  as  its  comrade  'pro- 
perty '  roses  and  foliage.  Mathews's 
*  Jenny  Jones '  is  no  doubt,  on  the 
whole,  of  the  stage^pastoral  kind ; 
it  gets  material  from  country  life 
to  amuse  the  citizen;  but  it  does 
this  in  an  innocent  and  sympathis- 
ing manner,  not  flavoured  with  the 
knowing  town-sneer  now  in  vogpe. 
One  might  believe  that  Mephis- 
tophiles  had  in  good  truth  become 
our  Master  of  Bevels  in  these  latter 
days,  were  it  not  for  the  lack  of 
wit  and  invention.  Songs  used  to 
come  up  from  the  country  to  town, 
like*  milk — whatever  might  happen 
to  both  after  their  arrival ;  but  now 
it  is  the  town  that  gives  songs  to 
the  country — and  such  songs  ! 

I  confess  these  things  do  not 
seem  to  me  altogether  trivial.  In- 
dividual character  y(the  unit  of 
national  character.)  is  built  up  of 
countless  petty  incidents  and  habits ; 
and  songs  and  music,  methinks, 
can  do  no  trifling  harm  or  good  to 
individuals  and  to  nations.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  presence  or 
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absence  of  the  musical  and  lyrical 
facnlty  (or  of  any  kind  of  artistic 
facnlty)  gives  the  least  indication  of 
the  general  character  of  a  man  or  a 
nation.  Marked  artistic  facnlty  is 
fonnd  in  connection,  here  with  one 
set  of  qualities,  there  with  a  set 
entirely  different.  The  Irish,  with 
their  cousins  the  Welsh,  are  na- 
tionally musical;  and  the  Scotch, 
g^wn  unlike  to  these  in  many 
things,  retain  a  thread  of  old  cousin- 
ship  in  music.  The  Grermana  are 
musical ;  so  are  the  Italians ;  and 
so  after  their  own  fashion  are  the 
Negroes.  There  is  much  variety  of 
character  among  nations  repre- 
sented musically  by  the  diligent 
Herr  Kapellmeister  and  learned 
contrapuntist,  the  idle  nigger,  the 
careless  gondolier,  the  strolling 
harper  and  piper.  Haydn  said  he 
would  rather  have  written  the  old 
Irish  air  'Aileen  Aroon*^  {Eihhlin 
a  Ruin^  ^Eveleen  my  Darling') 
than  a  dozen  of  his  own  best.  But 
if  every  type  of  individual  and  na- 
tional character  can  consort  with 
musical  genius,  music  is  not  the 
less  a  gifb  and  grace,  sweetening- 
and  embellishing  man's  life;  nay, 
not  seldom  helping  his  uneasy 
steps — ^if  not  over  a  *  burning  marie  '* 
— over  some  rough  and  tiresome 
piece  of  road ;  and  what  music  we 
have  ought  to  be  g^d,  not  bad ;  and 
the  poorer  in  music  ought  to  learn, 
as  they  may,  from  the  richer.  In 
regard  to  '  classical  masic '  we  are 
perhaps  improving  on  the  whole; 
certainly  there  is  mere  of  it  audible 
in  cultivated  English  circles  than 
used  to  be.  Yet  most  of  the  draw- 
ing-room songs  in  vogue  are  dis- 
mally weak  and  empty ;  and  as 
to  national  and  popular  song  (in 
which  words  and  music  are  always  to 
be  reckoned  together)  there  is  every- 
where a  sad  falling  off.  England 
proper  at  no  time  ranked  high  among 
singing  peoples ;  the  English  pea- 
sant has  ever  been  stolid  in  mattera 
of  music  and  poetry.  It  must  be 
owned  that  eating  and  drinking  is  his 


favourite  lyrical  subject,  afler  which 
comes  a  rough  matter-of-fact  amor- 
ousness, with  seldom  a  touch  of  ten- 
derness or  imagination.  Yet  here  too 
was  no  lack  of  old  melodies,  sturdy 
or  quaint  (if  decidedly  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  Irish,  Scottish,  and 
Welsh),  and  words  that  smacked 
of  the  soil.  But  the  songs  of  Eng- 
land are  now  the  songs  of  the  Lon- 
don Music  HaUs,  and  the  lyrical 
blight  is  spreading  over  Scotland 
and  Wales  too,  and  has  crossed  the 
Irish  Sea.  English  musicians  in  the 
last  couple  of  centuries  produced  a 
rich  crop  of  part-songs^  glees,  catches, 
d^c,  many  of  these  good  both  in  music 
and  words;  but  they  fly  over  the 
heads  of  our  peasants  and  artisans 
for  want  of  a  little  early  culture  in 
music.  I  wish  the  new  School 
Boards  would  have  part-singing 
taught  to  their  young  people  all 
over  the  kingdom. 

This  Saturday  night,  at  Llangol- 
len, as  I  issued  from  the  door  of  the 
Hand  for-a  moonlight  walk,  the  town 
band  (as  I  found  it  to  be)  came 
round  a  corner  of  the  street  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  jouth  of  the  place. 
It  was  not  playing  Ar  hyd  y  nos 
(*  All  through  the  Night ')  or  the 
Harlech  March,  ov  even  '  Jenny 
Jones,!  but 

*  Slap  bang !  here  we  are  again, 
And  jolly  dog«  are  we ! ' 

an  air  with  a  couple  of  rather  droll 
and  catching  bars,,  the  rest  nil ;  the 
worda  mere*  g^n  and  water.  All  the 
associations  of  the  thing  are  of  gas- 
light aad  gutter. 

Might  not  those  gentlefolk  of 
patriotic  sentiment  who  labour  to 
sustain  the  ancient  Kymric  speech 
by  their  Eisteddfoda  and  so  on,  do 
something  more  than  is  done  to 
keep 'alive  and  popular  the  beau- 
tiful old  music  of  their  country,  and 
to  prevent  its  being  onsted  by  the 
g^n-palace  lyricism  of  '  Jolly  iNash* 
and  '  the  Great  Vance '  P  It  would 
be  easier  to  keep  alive  the  music 
than  the  language,  and,  as  appears 
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to  some,  it  would  be  a  better  thing 
to  do.  Kjmric  is  spoken  by  a 
few  tbousand  people,  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  its  spreading. 
English  is  the  tongne  of  trade,  of 
law,  of  literature  and  science,  of 
general  intercourse,  for  a  vast  and 
constantly  increasing  proportion 
of  mankind.  A  knowledge  of 
Kymric  in  addition,  or  any  second 
language,  if  properly  acquired  and 
subordinated,  may  be  an  accom- 
plishment of  value  to  some ;  but 
this,  at  best,  would  be  too  dearly 
bought  by  any  interference  with 
the  free  and  general  use  of  English. 
If  the  question  be.  Should  Welsh 
be  learned  as  an  accomplishment  P 
— By  all  means,  by  those  who  have 
time  and  taste.  But,  should  Welsh 
be  as  far  as  possible  kept  up  as 
the  language  of  West  Britain,  the 
people  be  encouraged  to  converse 
in  Welsh,  to  sing  in  Welsh,  to 
read  in  Welsh,  to  pray  in  Welsh, 
to  think  in  Welsh,  and  English  be 
only  known  supplementarily  as  a 
useful  foreign  tongue  ?  Answer,  No : 
this,  on  the  whole,  would  decidedly 
do  far  more  harm  than  good. 

The  varieties  of  language  among 
mankind  have  put  on  record  a  great 
many  remarkable  variations  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  manners  and  ways 
of  thinking,  and  many  curious 
refinements  in  the  art  of  expression 
by  words.  Nor  does  form  of  speech 
fail  to  react  on  thinking  and  on 
doing.  The  philologist,  ethnolo- 
gist, literary  student,  and  finally 
the  historian  (who  ought  to  be  all 
these  and  much  besides)  will  find 
abundant  work  for  many  a  long 
year  to  come  amidst  the  vast  mu- 
seum of  human  speech,  in  more 
than  900  rooms  great  and  small ; 
for  so  many  distinct  languages 
are  reckoned  up.  But  variety  of 
language,  curious,  interesting,  and 
valuable  as  are  many  of  its  phe- 
nomena, seems  to  me,  regarded 
broadly,  to  be  at  the  present  day  a 
huge  hindrance  to  human  progress, 
and  that  if  we  could  reduce  all  the 


living  languages  of  the  civilised 
world  to  half-a-dozen,  to  three,  nay 
to  one,  it  would  on  the  whole  be  a 
most  blessed  improvement.  The 
disused  languages  would  of  course 
remain  in  their  monuments  for 
scientific  and  literary  study. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  things 
in  our  foolish  (yet  fathomless) 
earthly  life  on  which  I  expect  to 
look  back  with  amusement— the  fuss 
people  make  about  their  '  language.' 
We  use  certain  words  in  this  street 
for  bread  and  salt,  cat  and  dog,  rain 
.and  snow,  while  in  the  very  next 
street  they  use  quite  another  set. 
How  proud  each  street  is  of  its  own 
way  of  talking !  Social  intercourse 
between  the  two  is  imperfect  and 
awkward.  If  an  inhabitant  of  A 
street  goes  into  a  shop  in  B  street, 
he  does  not  know  what  to  ask  for 
or  how  to  pay  for  it ;  if  he  buys  a 
book,  he  cannot  read  it ;  if  he  catches 
some  words,  he  half  misunderstands 
them ;  and  he  wholly  and  habitually 
misunderstands  the  manners  and 
customs,  thoughts  and  intentions  of 
B  street  in  general.  Imperfect 
intercourse,  rival  conceit,  constant 
suspicion,  frequent  quarrels — such 
is  the  mutual  attitude  of  A  street 
and  B  street.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  Europe  (to 
say  nothing  of  Asia)  should  melt 
down  its  general  speech  into  unity 
within  any  definable  future  period. 
France  is  highly  proud  of  her  super- 
refined  bastBird  Latin,  trimmed  and 
snipt  and  polished  within  an  inch 
of  its  life;  very  elegant  for  all 
that.  Yaterland  would  hold  stur- 
dily to  its  strong  and  copious  gut- 
turals;  and  big  Bussia  to  her 
odd-looking  but  soft-sounding  Sla- 
vonic speech,  only  beginning  to  be 
heard  from  afar  off  by  us  Occi- 
dentals. Of  melliflaous  Italian  and 
stately  Spanish,  beantifal  as  they  are, 
the  glory  and  world-importance  have 
already  receded  into  the  past ;  yet, 
if  they  are  to  become  mere  literary 
languages,  it  will  not  be  to-morrow 
or    next    day.     Will    Polish    live 
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for  ever,  or  be  absorbed  by  the  coe- 
nate  and  conquering  Bnssian  ?  will 
even  Toranian  *  Magyar/  politically 
luckier,  survive,  or  its  allied  Finnish 
by  the  Icy  Sea  ;  or  the  faint  whis- 
pers of  those  curious  Basque  folk  in 
Pyrenean  vales?  Is  Portuguese  ne- 
cessary to  the  world,  or  Wallachian, 
or  the  Romansch  of  the  Ghisons,  all 
modifications  of  the  dialects  of  Old 
Italy;  or  the  Slavonic  Bohemian  and 
Bulgarian ;  or  the  Albanian,  sup- 
posed relic  of  the  '  barbarians '  who 
bordered  on  ancient  Greece?  Is 
there  need  of  the  divided  Danish^ 
Swedish,  and  Icelandic,  or  of  Fle- 
mish and  Netherlandish  speech  dis- 
tinct from  German  ?  Then  think  of 
the  throng  of  dialects.  It  is  a  lucky 
thing  that  usually  a  central  classi- 
cal dialect  has  dominated  in  each — 
a  solid  practical  gain  which  we  owe 
to  the  literary  class,  and  mainly  to 
the  poets. 

Irish  Gaelic  is  dying  out  as  a 
spoken  tongue,  and  every  attempt 
to  prolong  its  existence  is  labour 
thrown  away.  Not  very  much, 
however,  is  tried  for  it:  it  has 
no  modem  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, or  meeting  of  bards  patro- 
nised by  the  gentry,  or  prize  essays. 
So  much  the  better.  It  is  but 
an  obstruction  to  real  progress. 
And  such  also  are  spoken  Erse, 
and  spoken  Welsh.  Keep  up  your 
fine  old  music  among  the  people, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Wales, 
a  language  that  addresses  all  man- 
kind, and  let  the  Kymric  (now-a- 
days  thickly  patched  with  be- 
Welchified  English)— let  it  sink, 
ungalvanised,  into  its  quiet  natural 
repose,  not  forgotten,  nor  remem- 
bered without  some  touch  of  natural 
pathos  such  as  softens  all  the  past, 
and  chiefly  the  past  of  our  native 
hills  and  fields,  scenes  and  memo- 
rials of  our  ancestors'  lives  and  our 
own. 

Reasons  for  artificially  propping 
up  a  decaying  language  may  come 
under  the  heads  of  literary,  poli- 
tical,   sentimental.     The   study   of 


Keltic  literature  is  not  likely  to 
Buflfer  by  the  failure  of  Keltic  as  a 
living  tongue.  It  is  not  the  Welsh 
or  Irish  peasant  who  elucidates 
to  the  world  the  relics  of  ancient 
grammar,  law,  romance,  and  poetry, 
but  some  cultivated  Zeuss,  Grimm, 
Villemarque,  Llwyd,  O'Donovan, 
0' Curry.  Policy  of  government, 
which  formerly  set  itself  against  the 
use  of  the  ancient  tongue  of  these 
islands,  especially  in  Ireland,  has  no 
longer  any  temptation  to  concern 
itself  directly  with  the  matter  ;  but 
unity  of  speech  ought  to  be  the  aim 
of  the  ruling  powers  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  every  influential  person — 
each  a  ruler  in  his  own  sphere. 

Sentimentally,  I  feel  as  strongly 
about  old  habitudes,  old  ways  of 
speech,  old  churches  and  houses 
too,  old  trees,  as  most  people ;  and  to 
hear  the  strange-sounding  Speech  of 
incalculably  ancient  days  surviving 
on  the  lips  of  a  peasant  among  the 
wild  mountains  of  Thm-Tm-nQall  or 
Keredigion  gives  me  a  thrill  of  de- 
light not  unmixed  with  awe.  Yet 
I  know  at  the  same  time  that  causes 
as  wide  as  all  humanity  are  work- 
ing together,  and  on  the  whole 
beneficently  working,  to  its  gradual 
extinction;  and  this  conviction 
deepens  the  feeling  with  which  I 
listen  to  its  accents,  and  at  the  same 
time  utterly  condemns  all  artificial 
struggles  to  prolong  its  natural  date. 

My  bedroom  window  at  'the 
Hand'  gave  a  pleasant  morning 
glimpse  of  Dee  (sacred  river  of 
the  old  Britons),  now  half  empty  of 
water,  rushing  from  pool  to  pool 
among  the  rocks  and  ledges  of  its 
bed,  and  between  me  and  it  were 
the  church  and  churchyard.  The 
old  village  clusters  round  these — ' 
white  houses  and  slated  roofs,  with 
two  or  three  new  streets  beyond ; 
the  river  is  crossed  by  an  ancient 
stone  bridge;  on  either  side  rise 
the  lofty,  almost  mountainous  hills, 
with  Dinas  Bran,  otherwise  '  Crow 
Castle/  Rhine-like,  on  its  porticu- 
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lar  steep;  the  general  vallej  closing 
np  westwards  to  the  hills,  and  open- 
ing ont  to  the  east  and  the  English 
.  border  —  Glen'dwyr'Dioy^  *Glen  of 
»  the  Water  of  Dee/  whence  Owain  of 
that  ilk,  cajled  *  Owen  Glendower ' 
by  the  Saxon  foe,  sallied  forth  so 
often  in  his  long  and  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  Fourth  Henry  of 
England. 

Cross  the  old  bridge,  trodden  by 
the  feet  of  fifteen  generations  of  vil- 
lagers, take  this  upwaid  lane,  then 
bend  to  the  left,  and  we  come  to  a 
delicious  bit  of  water-side  walk. 
The  canal,  led  off  from  Dee  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  a  slate  quarry,  is 
little  used.  Firs  and  other  trees 
overshadow  the  broad  path  beside 
it  and  the  clear  greenish  gray 
water,  which  has  current  enough  to 
carry  the  fallen  leaf  steadily  away. 
In  the  sunlight  it  is  liquid  amber, 
and  see  among  those  waving  green 
weeds  the  throng  of  little  olive- 
backed  fishes,  that '  come  and  vanish 
without  noise,'  now  in  sunny  sheen 
and  now  in  cool  shadow.  '  0  happy 
live  the  little  fish ! '  Under  a  mossy 
bridge  leads  the  delightful  path; 
then  we  strike  upwards  by  a  cottage, 
commanding  a  view,  fit  for  palace- 
windows,  of  the  river  glimpsing 
through  rich  groves,  the  threefold 
Yale  (for  here  it  makes  an  elbow, 
and  sends  off  a  branch  northwards), 
and  the  lofty  hills  that  gpiard  it. 
Along  a  meadowside  goes  our  way, 
into  a  hollow,  dark  with  trees  and 
vocal  with  a  brook  winding  down 
to  the  Dee ;  and  a  piece  of  noble 
Gothic  architecture  rises  before  us, 
a  group  of  lofty  but  roofless  walls, 
gray  and  thick  ivied,  part  ashlar, 
part  built  of  thin  pieces  of  slate, 
and  pierced  with  window-openings 
of  singular  beauty:  Monasterium 
de  Valle  Crucis,  an  Abbey  of  the  Cis- 
tercian Order,  founded  about  the 
year  1 200,  some  twelvemonth  after 
Richard  Lionheart*s  battle-thirst 
was  quenched  by  a  Limousin  arrow. 
The  Abbey  is  ruined  but  not  de- 
serted, secluded  but  not  solitary. 


An  inhabited  farm-hous6,  itself  of 
gray  antiquity,  nestles  among  its 
lofty  walls,  with  an  old  orchard 
by  whose  boundary  grow  elder- 
bushes,  black  with  beaded  berries, 
and  some  huge  ash-trees,  round 
which  a  colony  of  rooks  are  cawing. 
Sleek  cows  ffraze  in  the  green  mea- 
dow by  the  brook.  The  surround- 
ing hills,  clothed  on  their  lower 
slopes  with  foliage,  just  touched 
with  yellowing  autumn,  rise  aloft 
into  a  range  of  bare  and  almost 
austere  summits.  All  this  is  in  a 
glen  going  northward  out  of  Llan- 
gollen Vale;  and  a  field  or  two 
from  the  Abbey,  and  belonging  to 
the  same  seclusion,  stands  a  yet 
more  ancient  and  pathetic  record  of 
bygone  time — a  round  stone  pillar, 
some  seven  feet  high,  on  a  quad- 
rangular base — Colofn  EUaeg-^*^  the 
Column  of  Eliseg.'  A  much  worn 
inscription  in  Latin  runs  round 
the  pillar,  which  has  been  inter- 
preted as  recording  that  the  stone 
was  raised  (probably  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  years  ago) 
by  Cyngen  to  the  memory  of  his 
greatgrandfather  Eliseg.  And  Eliseg 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  prince  of 
this  country,  and  to  have  lived  in 
Dinas  Bran,  while  his  Uttle  day 
lasted.  The  old  column,  of  which 
the  top  is  broken  off,  was  doubtless 
originally  a  cross,  and  gave  name 
to  the  VaUis  Crucis,  some  six  cen- 
turies before  the  abbey  was  built. 

Out  of  this  beautiful  glen  (two 
miles  from  Llangollen)  1  mounted, 
by  wood-paths  and  field-paths,  at 
last  climbing  a  long  steep  slope,  to 
the  massive  mouldered  walls  of 
Dinas  Bran,  often  called  '  Crow 
Castle,'  which  fits  well  enough  its 
airy  site.  Bran  is  Kymric  for 
*  crow  ' ;  but  *  Fortress  of  Bran ' — 
a  once  famous  Bran  now  forgot 
among  men — is  the  likelier  mean- 
ing. Two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  a  native  bard  wrote  an  Enghjn 
(a  particular  kind  of  short  poem  or 
epigram)  somewhat  of  this  pur- 
port: 
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0  Dinas  Bran, 

Thy  gates  are  gone, — 
Truly  the  Wild  Birdd'  Castle  now ! 

To  thy  fortress-heieht 

From  a  field  of  fight 
The  raven  returns,  and  the  camon-crow. 

Well  done,  Bard !  I  have  seen  worse 
things  in  the  Snndaj  papers,  as  Mr. 
Moiud  says.  These  few  lines,  even 
in  the  disadvantage  of  translation, 
expand  into  a  pictore  of  rain  and 
desolation  amid  a  fierce  environment. 
The  Castle,  of  no  small  area,  was 
dng  np  out  of  the  stony  hill-crest 
on  which  it  stands,  and  the  quany 
all  round  it  made  its  dry  moat, 
which  to  this  day  remains  broad 
and  deep,  though  here  and  there 
partly  filled  with  tumbled  ma- 
sonty.  Rich  and  wide  are  the 
prospects  from  lofty  Dinas  Bran,  up 
the  Vale  and  down  the  Yale,  woodB 
and  fields  along  the  winding  Dee, 
interfolded  and  many-headed  hill 
region  to  north  and  west  and  south- 
west, and  behind,  separated  by  a 
deep  glen,  a  range  of  rocky  pre- 
cipice, severe  and  lonely,  but  in 
some  places  marked  with  quarry- 
labour.  The  old  Glvndwyrdwy, 
*  Glen  of  the  Water  of  Dee,'  pro- 
bably reached  from  beyond  Bala 
Lake  to  nigh  the  Cheshire  border, 
some  forty  English  miles,  and  a  great 
part  of  its  extent  lies  subject  to  the 
ffazer  from  Dinas  Bran ;  —  Owen 
ulendower's  country — *  wild  Glen- 
dower  ' — (yet  the  lord  of  Deeside 
was  a  man  of  high  culture  and 
accomplishments) — the  last  leader 
recognised  as  '  King  of  Wales  ' — 
a  notable  native  personage  in  Welsh 
history.  Four  centuries  and  a  half 
ago  these  hills  knew  him  well,  and 
ofttimes  echoed  his  war-cry.  In 
Owen's  day  Dinas  Bran  was  no 
ruin ;  and  his  bard,  lolo  Goch,  has 
left  a  song  in  praise  of  a  beautiful 
maiden  dwelling  in  that  high  castle, 
whose  heart  he  wished  to  melt. 

But  before  Owen,  what  of  Wales 
as  a  separate  country?  Have  I 
any  distinct  notions? 

My  recollections  and  guesses  on 


Crow  Castle  that  day  I  afterwards 
pieced  out^  with  help  of  some  of  the 
most  credible  books ;  but  as  usual, 
it  was  not  easy  to  disentangle  any 
length  of  clear  thread.  One  must 
cut  and  snip,  and  piece  out  in  make* 
shift  fashion  at  best. 

Here  is  a  map  of  what  is  now 
called  'North  and  South  Wales/ 
a  part  of  the  old  '  Eymru,'  which 
extended  (say  broadly)  northward 
to   the  Clyde,    southward  to  the 
Land's  End,  and  westward  to  the 
Severn.      Kymru    was    one  large 
division  of  the  island,  and  had  on  its 
east  border  the  land  of  'Loeffyr,' 
on    its    north  '  Alban,'  all    tirtee 
peopled  mainly  by  Kelts,  but  each 
with  a  more  or  less  distinct  social 
existence.     Kymru  seems  to  have 
early  become  predominant  over  the 
other  two  divisions.    North  of  Al- 
ban,  in  the  wilds  of  Caledonia,  were 
•Picts,'  or  *Pechs'  —  most  likely 
Scandinavian  folk-— of  whom  much 
has  been  written  and  little  made 
^  out.     Brython — *  Britons,'  probably 
the  name  at  first  of  one  tribe — 
gradually  became  current  as  the 
name  of  all  these  Kelts.   They  lived 
on  the  tribal  system;   each  tribe 
with  its  chosen  chief  (who  must  be 
healthy  in  mind  and  body)  ;  upper 
chiefs  or  minor  kings  ruled  districts 
of  several  tribes ;  and  there  was  some- 
times, not  always,  it  would  seem, 
a  head  king  elected  from  the  rest, 
with  special  powers  of  controlment. 
Their  Druids,  mysterious,  obscure, 
who  appear  to  have  been  both  priests 
and  judges,  did  their  cerenionies 
under  the  shadow  of  ancient  oaks 
and  amid  huge  sacrificial  stones. 
In  a  second  hierarchal  rank  stood 
the  Bards,  who  were  poets,  genealo- 
gists, and  historians.     The  life  of 
the  tribes  was  pastoral ;  they  kept 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  some 
horses,  lived  in  small  beehive  stone 
huts,   in  wicker    bothies,   and   in 
wooden    houses.     Mining,    metal- 
working,   and   carpentry    for    the 
men^  and  weaving  for  the  womeUi 
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were  their  cliief  hand-labours.  The 
richer  enclosed  their  habitations 
with  walls  or  earthworks,  occupied 
themselyes  with  hunting  and  war, 
drank  ale  and  mead,  and  listened  to 
poems  and  music.  The  men's  dress 
was  tunic  and  trousers,  with  cloak  of 
wool  or  fur,  and  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver  were  not  rare.  Partsof  the 
skin  were  sometimes  dyed  or  streaked 
with  dark  blue,  and  the  men  wore 
their  hair  long.  Club  and  javelin, 
sword  and  spear  were  the  chief 
weapons;  the  Uitle  coracle  of  hide  on 
wicker  carried  them  across  rivers 
and  inlets,  and  sometimes  in  rude 
ships  they  hazarded  farther  voyage 
into  the  dim  world  of  waters.  The 
burial  places  of  families  were  marked 
with  monumental  stones,  and  for  a 
man  of  note  the  cairn  was  piled  on 
some  conspicuous  hill. 

The  Romans  came  to  Britain,  and 
gradually  pushed  their  legions  and 
fortified  camps  into  the  western 
fastnesses  of  the  Kymry,  but  not 
easily:  E^aradog  (Latine,  Caracta- 
ens)  fought  them  for  nine  years  ere 
subdued  and  sent  captive  to  the 
great  city  on  Tiber.  At  Kaerleon 
(Oastrum  Legionia)  upon  the  Usk, 
and  Elaerleon  on  the  Dee  (now 
Chester)  and  elsewhere  the  con- 
querors fixed  their  stations. 

Many  Britons  were  enlisted  into 
the  armies  of  Rome.  About  a.d. 
285,  Dioclesian  Emperor,  we  find 
the  Kymric  Elarawn  {Garaudua) 
made  Admiral  of  the  Iloman  fleet 
in  these  seas ;  and  afler  many  suc- 
cesses this  Karawn  is  chosen  for 
their  head  man  by  both  the  BH- 
tish  and  the  Boman  colonists,  and 
saluted  Emperor  of  Britain.  Rome 
treats  him  as  a  rebel;  but  he 
has  a  prosperous  reign  of  some 
Hcven  years,  cut  short  by  an  as- 
sassin's dagger  at  Kaer  Efrog 
{EhoTocum — York)  a.d.  294.  Four 
hundred  and  sixty- four  years  afler 
JqHus  Csesar's  first  landing  in 
Britain,   and  the  power  of  Home 


now  tottering,  Honorius  resigned 
possession  of  the  island  (a.d.  409), 
and  native  rule  was  restored. 

Christianity  meanwhile  had  been 
flowing  in,  and  overpowering  the 
old  creeds.  There  were  at  this  time 
numerous  bishops  in  existence.  The 
native  kings,  the  corporate  cities 
established  under  Boman  law,  th^ 
bishops,  these  tried  to  provide  for 
the  government  of  the  country,  and 
its  defence  against  various  assail- 
ants— ^Pechs  in  the  north,  Irish  in 
the  west,  and  by-and-by,  most  dan- 
gerous of  all,  the  Saxons  and  Angles 
in  the  east  and  south.  Irish  inva- 
ders about  this  period  (400 — ^430) 
had  succeeded  in  occupying  as  con- 
querors a  great  part  of  what  is  now 
called  North  and  South  Wales ;  but 
the  Kymri,  as  times  improved,  gra- 
dually expelled  and  absorbed  the  in- 
trusive Qwyddyl.  A  peaceful  inva- 
sion of  holy  men  from  Erin  was  more 
welcome,  who  founded  numerous 
churches  and  religious  houses,  and 
whose  names  are  not  yet  forgotten. 

But  the  famous  Dewi  or  Devi 
(David)  was  of  Kjmric  blood.  Son 
of  a  prince  of  Cardigan,  he  became 
priest  and  bishop,  founded  many 
monasteries  and  wrought  divers 
miracles.  At  the  Synod  of  Brevy 
in  Cardigan  (a.d.  519  ?)  he  utterly 
refuted  the  doctrines  of  'the  in- 
fernal monster' Pelagius.'  He  was 
(544?)  attended  in  his  last  hour  we 
read,  by  a  visible  troop  of  aneels ; 
and  his  church,  which  he  had  built 
on  a  remote  and  rocky  promontory 
(moving  the  see  thither  from  Kaer- 
leon) and  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew 
the  Apostle,  was  afterwards  called 
mainly  by  his  own  name, — some- 
times called  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrew  and  St.  David. 

The  Bishops  of  St.  David's  were 
in  a  long  succession  vegetarians 
in  diet,  taking  example  from  David. 
Bishop  Morgenue  ate  flesh  (we 
read),  and  was  killed  by  pirates;  and 
he  appeared  to  a  certain  bishop  in 
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Ireland  on  the  night  of  his  death, 
showing  his  wonnds,  and  saying 
'Because  I  ate  fleeh  I  am  become 
flesh'  [or  carrion].^  Pions  Devi  and 
his  saccessors  probably  lived  mnch 
on  leeks,  of  which  the  soil  of  South 
Wales  is  prolific,  and  hence,  it  seems 
likely,  their  devoat  people  came  to 
look  on  the  hnmble  vegetable  as  in 
a  manner  hallowed; — ^sacred  asso- 
ciations and  memories  now  shrank 
to  a  leek  in  a  Welshman's  hat^  he 
knows  not  why,  on  the  First  of 
March.  That  Welshmen,  after 
David's  time,  wore  leeks  in  their 
hats  in  some  victorious  fight  with 
the  Saxons,  is  also  very  credible, 
but  is  not,  to  my  mind,  the  origin 
(as  commonly  said)  of  the  Welsh 
honour  for  the  Leek. 

Some  say  St.  David  was  nnde  of 
King  Arthur, — real  king,  perhaps, 
of  the  districts  of  Gwent  and  Mor- 
ganwg ;  cloud-king  of  a  wide  reahn 
of  fable  and  song ;  made  to  reflect 
from  his  cloudy  environment  in  a 
&r-away  century  the  chivalric  no- 
tions and  fantasies  of  the  Thirteen 
Hundreds,  and  again  the  poetic  art 
and  morale  of  oar  own  day.  The 
mighty  wizard,  his  friend,  has  left 
his  own  name  alive  in  Gaermar- 
then,  properly  K<ier  Merdynn,  '  Mer- 
lin's Castle ; '  and  doubtless  he  too 
was  once  a  real  man.  Thus  often 
shapes  itself  the  after-fisune  of  early 
warrior,  or  poet,  or  saint.  Around 
Arthur  floats  a  dream  of  chivaliy : 
in  a  mist  of  magic  and  miracles  the 
true  memories  of  Merlin  and  of 
Bishop  David  lie  hid. 

Gwynedd,  Powys,  Dehenbarth 
(i.  e.  dexter,  right-hand,  equivalent 
to  south;  east  being  the  Keltic 
cardinal  point)  were  the  three 
main  divisions,  northern,  middle, 
and  southern,  of  the  land  we  now 
call  Wales ;  each  usually  with  its 
own  king  or  reguhu.  Arthur's 
Gwent  and  Morganwg  were  sub- 
divisions of  Dehenbarth,  as  were 


also  Dyfad  (from  David)  and  Ghywer. 
The  kingB  and  sub-kings  often 
fought  among  themselves,  and  to 
crush  each  other  seldom  scrupled  to 
ally  themselves  with  any  available 
foreign  force.  Such  were  the  Keltic 
tribes  and  their  chieftains  in  £nn : 
such  were  they  in  Kymru. 

When  the  North-Teuton  peoples^ 
who  first  landed  in  Kent  some  forty 
years  alter  the  Bomans  were  gone, 
had  spread  nortii,  south,  and  wesi^ 
breakmg  down  ail  opposition,  and 
founding  three  English  kingdoms, 
^-Mercia,  the  central  and  largest, 
touched  Kymru  all  along  its  western 
border.  For  years  and  generationB 
and  centuries,  battle,  murder,  and 
sudden  death  raged  along  those 
marches,  and  Severn,  with  his 
tributary  brooks,  carried  seaward 
much  Welsh  and  English  blood. 
In  like  manner  English  Wessex  and 
the  Kymri  of  '  West  Wales '  (80^ 
merset,  Devon,  Gomwali — ^i.e.  Horn 
Wales,  being  a  promontory)  dashed 
furiously  against  each  other;  the 
native  ever  slowly  giving  ground  to 
the  Teuton. 

The  Kymri  and  other  Briizms 
were  Christians,  the  English  were 
pagans.  But  now  comes  into  Kent 
the  Roman  monk  Augustine  with  a 
mission  from  Pope  Gregory  (a.d. 
597), is  permitted  by  King  Etiielbert 
to  preach,  and  to  nmke  a  settlement 
tt  Canterbury,: converts  the  people, 
and  is  made  '  Bishop  of  the  English.' 
The  Britons,  though  already  Chris- 
tians, were  not  of  the  right  pattern : 
they  kept  Eastor  at  a  wrong  date ; 
their  priests  shaved  forehead  instead 
of  crown ;  in  a  word,  they  did  not 
take  their  orders  from  Borne.  Au- 
gustine called  a  synod  of  British 
and  English  clergy  (a.d.  603  ?)  in 
Gloucestershire,  *  at  a  place  which 
is  to  this  day  called  Augustine's 
Oak.'  '  Disputation  and  exhorta- 
tion proving  vain  to  move  the  Bri- 
tish from  their  old  ways,  Augustine 


'  Giraldns,  liin.  lib.  ii.  c.  L 

*  JBmia,  ii.  2 :  probaUy  the  place  now  called  Aoet. 
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prodnoed  s  blind  man  *  of  English 
race/  bade  ibe  opposing  bishops 
cnrebim  by  prayer;  and  they  fEiil- 
ing,  Angnsiine  himself  fell  on  his 
kneesundprayed  fervently,  whereon 
*  immediately  the  blind  man  re- 
ceived sight/  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  all  present.  The 
British  clergy  asked  leave  to  consult 
their  people;  a  second  synod  was 
held,  bat  still  there  was  disagree- 
ment; and  Augustine  in  parting 
foreboded  war  and  slaughter  to 
them  in  punishment  of  their  con- 
tumacy. '  All  which,  through  the 
dispensation  of  the  Divine  judgment, 
fell  out  exactly  as  he  had  predicted. 
For  afterwards  the  warlike  king  of 
tire  English,  Ethelfired,  having 
raised  a  strong  army,  made  a  very 
great  -slaughter  of  that  perfidious 
nation  at  the  City  of  Lesions,  which 
by  the  English  is  called  Legacestiry 
but  by  the  Britons  more  rightly 
Caerlegion  *  [Chester].^  The  King 
saw  some  priests  of  the  Britons  who 
were  standing  in  a  plaoe  apart,  and 
asking  who  they  were,  was  told, 
^  Monks  of  Bangor,  come  to  pray  for 
their  fellow-countrymen.'  'Then,* 
said  the  King,  '  though  they  bear 
not  arms,  they  fight  against  us  with 
their  prayers,'  and  ordered  them  to 
be  attadced  first,  and  the  most  of 
them  were  slain.*  Then  the  army 
of  the  Britons  was  assailed  ana 
defeated;  and  Hhus,'  saith  the 
Venerable  Bede,  *  was  fulfilled  the 
prediction  of  the  holy  Bishop  Au- 
gustine, though  he  himself  had  been 
long  before  taken  up  into  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  that  those  per- 
fidious men  ^.e.  the  British  priests 
who  shaved  themselves  unfashion- 
ably]  should  feel  the  vengeance  of 
temporal  death  also,  because  they 
had  despised  the  offer  of  eternal 
salvation.'  The  orthodox  English 
King  soon  adber  destroyed  the  Mon- 
astery of  Bangor.  Hx)wever  slow 
to  move  at  first,  he  finally  became 


a  convert  after  the    Pope's    own 
heart. 

The  history  goes  on,  a  monoto- 
nous wrangle  of  'Saxon'  against 
Kymry  —  Edwins  and  Offas  (do 
the  names  matter  now?)  agains» 
Kynans  and  Karadogs — Aj  6,  and 
C  versus  0,  P,  and  Q:  one  fenv 
oious  chief  marching  his  men  int6 
another's  territory,  destroying  all 
before  him,  and  anon  driven  back 
in  turn  witli  great  slaughter.  But 
the  run  of  the  game  from  year  to 
year,  and  from  generation  to  gene* 
ration,  goes  against  the  Welsh.  The 
English  line  keeps  creeping  in  upon 
the  Welsh  border ;  and  moreover,  the 
Welsh  kings,  great  and  little,  have 
to  own  submission  and  pay  tribute 
of  gold  and  silver,  hawks  and 
hounds,  'and  sometimes  of  wolves' 
heads,  to  their  powerful  Saxon 
neighbours,  the  Hngg  of  Wessez 
and  Mercia. 

In  the  year  844  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  Kymru  were  for  the  first 
time  united  under  one  king,  Rhodri 
Mawr — iBoderick  the  Great — ^who 
by  his  father  was  king  of  Powys, 
by  his  mother  king  of.Gwynedd, 
and  by  his  wife  king  of  Deheu^ 
barth.  His  sons  succeeded  him ; 
Anarawd  as  king  of  Gwynedd  and 
head  of  the  nation,  Cadell  as  king  of 
Deheubarth,  and  Mervyn  of  Powys. 
English  Alfred  the  Great,  who  now 
rose  to  light,  was  friendly  to  Anarawd 
and  gentle  with  the  Kymri.  The 
invading  Danes,  those  fierce  pa- 
gans, were  usually  common  ene- 
mies of  both,  and  ravaged  English 
and  Welsh  land  impartially.  Alfred 
drew  from  St.  David's  the  learned 
Welsh  monk  Asser  (who  afterwards 
wrote  the  king's  Life)  and  made 
him  bishop  of  Sherboume ;  in  which 
diocese,  reaching  to  the  river  Tamar, 
were  many  Loegrian  Britons  (called 
by  the  Saxons  Weal  Gynne — Welsh 
kind).  The  people  beyond  the  Tamar 
were  still  under  their  British  kings. 


*  Ibid.    The  Sax,  Chron,  sajB  two  hnntod ;  Beds  says  about  twelve  hundred. 
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Saxon  Alfred,  a  king  who  conld 
fight  when  need  was,  swayed  and 
nnited  men  bj  bonds  of  kindness 
and  peace,  like  few  (alas!)  of  those 
who  went  before  or  came  after  him. 
And  a  few  years  after  Alfred's 
death,  a  Welshman  of  no  nnlike 
nature,  Howel,  son  of  Cadell  and 
grandson  of  Bhodri-Mawr,  re- 
ceived by  birthright  the  kingdoms 
of  Powys  and  Deheubarth  (year 
915)  ;  his  consin  Idwal,  son  of  Ana- 
rawd,  becoming  king  of  Owynedd. 
Howel  ont  of  his  personal  character 
was  elected  monarch  of  all  Kymm — 
Brenhin  Penraith  (thongh  Gwynedd 
by  rale  took  lead  of  the  other  two 
kingdoms) — and  justified  the  na- 
tional choice  by  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  reign  of  thirty-three 
years,  winning  him  for  all  future 
time  the  name  of  Howel  Dda,  Howel 
the  Good.  Here  again  a  wise  man 
shone  forth  like  the  blessed  sun  in 
heayen.  He  excited  no  jealousy  in 
his  Kymric  cousin,  Elmg  Idwal, 
made  no  quarrels  with  the  son  and 
daughter  of  Saxon  Alfred — Edward, 
King  of  Wessex,  and  Ethelfleda, 
Lady  of  the  Mercians.  When  a 
territorial  question  arose  with  Eling 
Athelstan,  Howel  had  it  referred  to 
a  Witangemot  (of  which  assembly 
the  Welsh  kings  were  members) ,  that 
met  at  Hereford ;  and  the  river  Wye 
was  then  fixed  as  boundary  of  South 
Wales.  This  Athelstan  (a  man  un- 
like his  grandfather  Alfred)  drove 
out  the  Welsh  who  dwelt  in  Exeter, 
deeming  people  of  their  race  dan- 
gerous inhabitants  of  'Saxonia* — 
as  Asser  in  his  Latin  always  terms 
England,  his  dear  native  Wales 
being  *  Britannia.* 

King  Howel  laboured  diligently, 
in  peaceful  ways,  for  the  good  of 
his  people,  and  set  about  a  general 
reformation  and  recodification  of  the 
Ancient  Laws.  Here  is  a  huge  folio 
volume  of  his  work,  which  the  art 
of  printing  has  carried  to  my  table, 
published  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 


ment in  1 841,  Kymric  on  the  left- 
hand  page,  English  on  the  riffht ;  a 
book  of  great  interest,  of  which  I 
hope  to  give  some  account  here- 
after. These  old  Laws  abound  in 
curious  tnuts  of  manners,  and  are 
full  of  Yrisdom  and  humanity. 

Such  men,  and  especially  king^, 
as  Howel  the  Good,  are  so  much 
wanted,  'tis  pity  they  cannot  have 
their  lease  of  earthly  life  renewed  by 
the  Head  Landlord  and  Lifelord  ! 
But  they  themselves  would  scarcely 
consent  to  the  renewal.  Howel 
gone  (a.d.  948),  all  was  again  con- 
fusion ;  his  four  sons  and  their  five 
cousins,  sons  of  Idwal,  fell  to  wrang- 
ling and  bloodshed.  The  Kymri 
tore  each  other  fiercely,  and  at  the 
same  time  suffered  attacks  from 
various  other  foes.  Take  a  few 
clippings  from  their  annals : — ^ 

▲  .D. 

959.  A  great  mow  in  the  month  of  March. 
The  sons  of  Abloee  [of  None 
race,  from  Ireland]  deTastated 
Caer  Gybi  [in  Angleseal. 

961.  Towyn  devastated  by  tne  Pagans 
[Danes,  doubtless]. 

965.  The  Saxons  deTastated  the  kingdoms 

of  the  sons  of  Idwal. 

966.  Bhodri,    son   of  Idwal,    slain,  and 

Aberfraw  [in  Angleseal  deTastated. 

967.  lago,  son  of  idwal,  blinded  his  brother 

lenav.  lenar  was  imprisoned,  and 
after  that  hanged. 

968.  Gower  [in  Sonth  Wales]  derastated 

by  Einon,  son  of  Owain. 

969.  Hark,   son    of  Harold,    derastated 

Penmon. 

970.  Nine  hondred  and  seTenty  was  the 

year  of  Christ  when  Oodfrpy,  son 
of  Harold,  derastated  Mona  [Angle- 
sea],  and  by  great  craft  subjugated 
the  whole  island. 

And  so  it  goes  on,  page  after 
page,  a  wearisome  calendsir  of  rapine 
and  ferocity. 

The  Saxon  Brctwalda  Eadgar, 
29  years  old,  lately  consecrated 
at  Bath  as  King  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Lord  of  all  Britain,  '  led 
all  his  ship  forces  to  Chester,' 
and  intei*posed  between  the  con- 
tending   Welsh   kings,    or    regulif 


I  Brut  y  Tytoyioyumf  Le.  ChromcU  of  the  Princes, 
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his  paramount  anthoriiy  (jear 
972?).'  Eight  tribntaiy  kings  met 
him  and  made  oath  of  fealty,  and 
on  the  morrow  King  Eadgar  and 
they  took  boat  on  the  Dee ;  eight 
kings  rowed  and  Eang  Eadgar 
steered,  his  nobles  following  in  other 
vessels,  and  so  came  to  the  mooas- 
tery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  for 
mass,  and  returned  in  the  like 
order.*  Five  of  the  kingly  oars- 
men were  of  'Wales,'  the  others 
the  Kings  of  the  Scots,  of  Strath- 
clyde,  and  of  the  Isles. 

But,  not  long  after,  the  fends 
broke  out  afresh.  There  onght  to 
be  merely  a  red  mark  or  some 
such  symbol  on  the  historic  page 
for  these  obscnre,  indistingnish- 
able  slaughters.  A  second  King 
Howel,  slain  in  battle  against  the 
Mercians  in  984,  received  from 
his  countrymen  the  title  of  Howel 
Ddrwg,  *  Howel  the  Bad.'  The 
Danes  devastated  Wales ;  the 
Saxons  devastated  Wales.  A  killed 
B  ;  D  killed  A  ;  and  da  capo  all  up 
and  down  the  alphabet. 

In  the  same  year  (1017)  that 
Knnt  the  Dane  (or  Canute)  found 
himself  by  skill  and  fortune  master 
of  England,  Llewelyn,  son  of  Sei- 
rll,  subduing  his  rivals,  became 
jng  of  all  Wales;  after  a  six 
years'  reign  he  was  assassinated; 
then  followed  fifteen  years  of  con- 
fusion, which  ended  in  the  crown 
coming  to  Llewelyn's  son  GrufiTydd 
— Anglice  GriflEith  (1037).  Another 
Howel,  helped  by  Danes  and  Irish, 
fought  against  Griffith,  but  was 
beaten  (1042).  The  Saxons,  who 
had  by  this  time  much  encroached 
westwards  from  Trefawydd  (or, 
as  they  called  it,  Hereford),  coming 
to  the  wrong  side  of  the  Wye, 
Griffith  also  smote  frequently  and 
sharply.  Earl  Harold  (Jthe  Harold), 
son  of  Godwin,  opposed  him  on  the 
English jpart^  and  took  prisoner  his 
brother  Khys,  whose  head  he  cut  off. 


But  in  1054  Griffith  beat  the  Eng- 
lish in  a  great  battle  near  Hereford, 
storming  and  demolishing  that  for- 
tress and  burning  the  church  and 
town,  whence  'with  very  great 
booty  he  returned  happily  and 
victoriously  to  his  own  country.' 
Harold  with  fresh  forces  pushed 
into  Wales  as  far  as  Snowdon,  but 
had  to  return  with  nothing  done 
that  time.  Harold  came  again,  how- 
ever, and  burned  Rhuddlan  Castle  ; 
and  yet  again  (in  1 06 1 )  with  a  strong 
army  and  fleet,  when  King  Grif- 
fith, Hhe  man  hitherto  invincible,' 
hastening  to  oppose  him,  was  slain 
*  through  the  treachery  of  his  own 
men,'  and  his  head  sent  to  Earl 
Harold,  who  carried  it  to  King 
Edward  at  Gloucester.'  Harold 
moreover  built  himself  a  great  lodge 
at  Porth-ys-Coed  (Port  of  the 
Wood),  to  which  King  Edward  was 
to  come  in  the  hunting  season ;  but 
it  was  still  unfinished  when  Karadog 
burst  in  with  his  men,  slew  the 
workmen,  defaced  the  building,  and 
carried  off  all  that  was  portable. 
This  on  the  feast  of  St.  Bar* 
tholomew,  in  the  year  1065.  But 
we  must  hasten  on. 

Great  events  are  coming  to  pass  in 
England.  The  Godwin  family  have 
culminated,  and  their  star  sets  in 
blood  on  the  hill  of  Senlac.  But 
Kymru  at  first  concerns  itself  little 
with  the  fate  of  Loegyr,  nor  cares 
much  who  found  Saxon  King  Ha- 
rold's body  in  the  Sussex  fields  that 
October  day  in  1066.  King  Bled- 
dyn  next  year  revises  the  laws  of 
Howel  the  Gk>od. 

Two  years  after  this,  Norman 
William,  after  bloodily  subduing 
all  opponents  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  Mercia,  threatens  and 
cows  their  Welsh  allies,  and  builds 
strong  castles  at  Chester  and 
Shrewsbury.  Norman  adventurers 
(Ffreine^  'French,'  the  Welsh  call 
them)  push    into  Wales  year  by 


>  Anff.»8ax.  Chron, 


'  Brut  y  Tywyngiont  and  Boger  of  WendoTer. 


*  Boger  of  Wendorer  {sub  an.  974). 
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year,  some  with  g^nmts  from  Wil- 
liam, some  invited  to  fight  as 
mercenaries  for  this  or  that  rival 
Welsh  power,  and  their  solid  stone 
castles  rise  at  Trefaldyn  (to  which 
Amalph  de  Montgomery  gives  his 
own  name),  at  Rhnddlan,  and  else- 
where. The  doom  of  the.Eymrio 
kingdom  and  kingdoms  is  pro- 
nounced, though  it  will  take  two 
centuries  more  ere  its  fulfilment. 

Bufus  sent  more  '  French '  adven- 
turers into  Wales,  who  built  more 
oastles,  and  in  course  of  time  oflen 
married  Welsh  heiresses.  He 
marched  an  army  into  the  wild 
mountainlandof  the  Strange  Folk — 
Xadwgan  (Kadogan),  Regulua  of 
Powys,  having  taken  Montgomery 
Castle  by  storm  and  destroyed  it. 
But  after  penetrating  to  the  feet  of 
Snowdon,  where  his  separated  bands 
met  on  All  Saints'  Day,  1095,  the 
Bed  King  finding  no  tangible  adver- 
sary, and  winter  setting  in,  marched 
back  again  into  England,  content- 
ing himself  with  rebuilding  and 
regarrisoning  Montgomery  Castle 
more  strongly  than  before.  In  1097 
Bufus  tried  Wales  and  Eadogan 
again,  in  the  summer  time,  but  could 
make  nothing  of  them,  finding  only 
guerilla  warfare  among  the  hilLi 
and  glens,  with,  perpetual  losses 
and  alarms,  and  again  retired,  but 
planned  and  built  a  chain  of 
castles  from  Severn  to  Dee,  along 
the  border  and,  guarded  by  Lords 
Marchers,  and  supervised  by  the 
*  Warden  of  the  Welsh  Marches.' 

In  the  year  that  ended  Rufus's 
hunting,  Griffith  of  Gwynedd  held 
a  Bardic  festival  at  Kaerwys,  at 
which  a  musician  from  Ireland  won 
the  first  prize.  These  Eistedd/oda 
are  frequently  recorded. 

Daring  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  I.  the  Normans  ever  became 
stronger  in  Wales,  by  arms,  crafty 


intermarriages,  and  general  watch- 
fulness and  perseverance ;  builds 
ing  many  more  castles,  and  applying 
the  feudal  system  to  their  retainers 
and  tenants — ^all  which  the  Welsh 
in  general  liked  ill,  and  from  time 
to  time  resisted,  but  fitfully  and  in 
vain.  The  Barons,  however,  still 
found  it  expedient  to  allow  their 
Welsh  subjects  to  go  in  many 
things  according  to  the  *Laws  of 
Howel  Dda '  and  the  old  customs  ; 
and  there  were  two  courts  in  many 
lordships,  one  feudal  and  using  the 
English  tongue,  the  other  native ; 
the  Welsh  folk  clinging  as  tightly  as 
possible  to  their  old  laws  and  lan- 
guage. Native  speech  at  this  time 
was  the  voice  of  patriotism  and 
io  dependence,  and  drew  a  sharp 
line  between  the  tnue  "Kjmri  and 
the  jargoning  Saxons,  French  (i.e. 
Normans),  and  Flemish — bxl  inter- 
mingled noise  of  foreign  enmity. 

Moreover,  at  every  opportuniiy 
that  offered,  the  places  of  the 
Kymric  monks,  priests,  and  biahops 
were  filled  up  with  Normans; 
and  new  abbeys  and  priories,  with 
Norman  and  French  monks  wholly 
subservient  to  Bome^  were  built.on 
the  lordships,  and  endowed  with. 
Welsh  lands. 

Besides  all  this,  King  Henry 
Beauclerc  sent  into  South  Wales,* 
under  charge  of  his  lord  proai* 
dent  there,  G^nald  de  Windsor;  a 
number  of  Flemings,  driven  from 
their  own  country  by  inroads  of 
the  sea,  who  sturdily  established, 
themselves,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  Welsh.  One  of  thaic 
annalists,  who  was  living-  at  the 
time,'  reports  it  rather  pathetically 
thus:  'MCY.  The  year  after 
that,  a  certain  nation,  not  leeog- 
nised  as  to  origin  and  manners, 
and  unknown  as  to  where  it  had 
been  so    long  hid  in  the  island. 


'  Yew  uncertain,     x  1^5,  7  or  8  ? 

'  Kiimdog,  son  of  LleToed,  compiler  of  BnU  y  J^wu9ogi€n,  I  nae  K,  because  there  ia 
no  soft  G  in  Keltic.  As  to  old  apeUings^  one  name  la  apelt  in  tW  BnU.  Kadaigrtwn, 
ChadwgaTrn,  Gadwgawni  within  the  eompaaa  of  aftvr  .liaaa  ij^  ioS)b, 
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was  sent  hj  King  Hexuy  Beaa- 
clero  infco  the  country  of  Djyed 
[named  from  S.  David:  part  of 
Pembroke]  ;  and  that  nation  seized 
the  whole  cantred  of  Bhos,  ■  near 
Aber  Cledj^  having  driven  away 
the  people  completely  .  .  .  who 
thus  lost  their  own.  conntryand  place 
from  that  time  until  this  day.'  To 
whioh  the  chronicler  adds,  *  In  the 
meanwhile,  Gerald,  steward  of 
Penbroch  (Pembroke),  bnilt  the 
castle  of  Little  Genardi  [or  Cen- 
garth],  where  he  settled^  and  there 
he  deposited  all  his  riches,  with  his 
wife^  his  heirs,,  and  all  dear  to  him  ; 
and  he  fortified  it  with  a  ditch  and 
wall,  and  a  gateway  with  a  lock  on: 
it  * — ^for  men  had  to  live  on.  their 
gnard  from  day  to  day  in*  those 
times. 

About  this  time,  a.  beatatifal 
woman,  Gerald's  wife  aforesaid, 
was  the  beginning  of  new  wars. 
NssTA,  daughter  of  King  Rhys  ap 
l^ewdwT{AngUce  Tndor),  being  sent» 
it  aeenui,  in  her  youth  as  a  hostage 
to  the.  Saxon  King,  became  Beau- 
detc's  mistress  and  bore  to  him  a 
son,  who  was  named  Vitz-Heniy. 
Afiter  this,  Gerald  de  Windsor,  like  a 
proper  courtier,  married  her.  They 
had  three  sons,  William,  Maurice, 
and  David  Fitz-Gerald,  and  two 
daughters  (a  family,  as  we  shall 
see,  that  had  much  to  do  with  Ire- 
land), and  they  lived  in  their 
Penbroch  castle  as  above.  But 
Prinoe  Owen,  the  son  of  Kadogan, 
provincial  King  of  Keredigion  (Car^ 
digan),  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
Neet%  and  one  night  attacked 
Gerald's  castle  of  a  sudden,  set 
it  on  fire,  and  carried  Nesta  away.^ 
BtB  &ther,  King  Kadogan,  com- 
pelled him  after  a  time  to  send  her 
faaek ;  but  this  hindered  not  Gerald 
de  Windsor  to  carry  fire  and  sword. 


with  a  great  forceof  men,  throughout 
South  Wales.  Kadogan  and  Owen 
fled  by  sea,  Owen  to  Ireland ;  but 
both  soon  returned  to  Wales,  and 
carried  on  as  they  could  a  straggling 
warfare ;  other  Welsh  princes  and 
many  freebooters  fighting  on  the 
English  side.  Then  King  Henry 
sent  for  one  of  his  nobles,  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  sometimes  called  'Strong-^ 
bow,'  ^  and  said  to  him,  '  Thou  wert^ 
continually  seeking  for  a  portion  of 
the  land  of  the  Brirons  fiom  me :  I 
will  now  g^ve  thee  the  land  of 
Kadogan,  son  of  Bleddyn  ;  go  and 
possess  it.''  Whereupon  Strongbow 
raised  an  army,  occupied  Keredi« 
gion,  and  built  two  castles,  one  near' 
Aberystwith,  the  other  near  Aber- 
teifi.  After  a  time  Kadogan  made 
submission  to  King  Henry,  and  re* 
ceived  back  at  his  hands  a  patrt  of 
Keredigion,  but  had  scarce  returned' 
when  he  was  set  upon  suddenly  by 
an  old  Welsh  enemy,  Modog  ap 
Bidid,  and  slain.  Owen  came  back 
from  Ireland,  and,  after  fine  and 
hostage  to  King  Henry^  -wsb  per^ 
mitted  to  sit  in  his  father's  place. 
Madog  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
Owen  blinded  him,  and  took  all 
that  he  possessed. 

Thus  the  Welsh  weakened  each 
other  continually,  and  the  English 
or  Anglo-Normans  gained  ground. 

The  Earl  of  Chester,  and  in  the 
south  Strongbow,  both  complaining 
of  the  frequent  incursions  of  the 
Welsh,  King  Henry  invaded  Wales 
with  three  armies,  one  led  by  him^ 
self.^  The  Welsh  kings  made  a 
mutual  compact  of  resistance,  but 
after  a  time  Owen,  son  of  Kadogan^ 
gave  ear  to  King  Henry's  blandish- 
ments and  promises  (the  usnaF 
policy  on  both  sides),  paid  'a large 
tribute '  and  made  peace ;  and 
several  of  the  others  followed  hur 


*  Aano  1106  in  Brut ;  mo  in  Ann,  Cambr, 

*  SoMpttt  which  descended  to  his  son  and  grandson^  the  invader  of  Ireland. 
^  Brut,  anno  1107. 

*  Year  1 1 14  ?    Tho  datea  henaboata  are  variooaly  given,  the  diffirences  ranging  from 
one  year  to  five. 
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example.  King  Henry  knighted 
Owen,  and  took  him  with  him  to 
Normandy. 

At  this  time  the  See  of  St.  Da- 
vid's falling  yacant,  Henry  King 
Beanclerc  appointed  an  Englishman^ 
Bernard,  to  the  great  anger  and 
dismay  of  all  the  Welsh ;  for  this 
Bishop  was  called  *Bidhop  of 
Wales,'  and  generally  reckoned  pri- 
mate of  all  that  conntry. 

In  1116  or  thereabouts,  Griffith, 
son  of  Bhys,  King  of  part  of  South 
Wales,  fought  against  the  Normans 
and  Flemings,  and  King  Henry  set 
Owen  against  Griffith.  Gerald  de 
Windsor  and  Owen  were  now  on 
the  same  side ;  but  when  Owen  was 
slain  in  a  wood  during  some  foray, 
Gerald  was  believed  to  have  been 
his  death,  for  sake  of  the  old  feud 
and  the  outrage  on  Nesta.  Thus 
ended  Owen  of  Keredigion ;  but 
Griffith  at  last  made  submission  to 
Henry. 

Giraldus  (who  was  a  grandson  of 
Nesta)  tells  a  pretty  story  of  this 
Griffith.^  He,  returning  from  the 
English  King's  court  in  company 
wim  Milo,  Earl  of  Hereford  and 
'  dominator '  of  Brecknock,  and 
Payn  (or  *  Pagan ')  Fitzjohn,  who 
then  held  the  land  of  Ewias, 
rode  in  their  company  along  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Brecknock, 
at  that  cold  season  covered  with 
yarious  waterfowl,  and  Earl  Milo 
said  jestingly,  *  Tis  an  old  Welsh 
saying  that  if  the  natural  prince  of 
the  country  coming  to  this  lake 
shall  command  the  birds  to  siug, 
they  all  will  sing  immediately.' 
Whereto  Griffith  replied,  *  Do  you 
then,  who  bear  yourself  as  lord  of 
this  land,  give  the  order  first ; ' 
which  Milo  did,  and  after  him 
Fitzjohn,  but  in  vain.  Then  Grif- 
fith alighting  from  his  horse,  and 
kneeling  to  the  east,  an  if  in 
preparation    for      single     combat 


('  tanquam  duelli  conflictum  ibidem 
ingressurus '),  prayed  earnestly  that 
if  he  were  truly  descended  from  the 
natural  princes  of  Wales,  the  birds 
might  now  declare  it.  And  forth- 
with all  the  birds,  of  every  kind, 
beating  the  water  with  their  wings, 
began  to  sing  and  shout  together. 
Faith  in  the  divine  right  of  princes 
made  such  a  story  easy ;  yet  people 
were  ready  to  give  their  divinely 
sent  princes  very  rough  handling — 
so  inconsistent  is  Man  Social,  as 
well  as  Man  Individual. 

In  1121  '  we  find  again,  briefly, 
Welsh  against  Welsh :  red  spots  all 
over  the  page.  Henry  Beauclero 
again  leads  an  army  thither,  the 
Welsh  as  usual  withdrawing  to  their 
mountains  and  strong  places,  and 
after  a  time  (little  done,  and  both 
sides  tired)  making  fresh  treaties 
and  promises.  In  the  same  year  the 
Pope,  to  please  his  troublesome  little 
flock  in  the  west,  conferred  on  their 
Devi  the  dignity  of  high  official 
rank  in  heaven,  recognised  by  Gbd 
and  his  angels,  necessary  to  be 
recognised  by  all  right-minded  men 
— poor  pious  Devi,  who  closed  his 
eyes  on  earthly  things  more  than 
five  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  rocky 
lonely  shore  of  Deheubarth,  hence- 
forth '  Saint  David,'  his  shrine  more 
than  ever  the  goal  of  thousands  of 
pious  pilgrims.  Over  it,  some  50 
years  later,  rose  the  stately  Cathe- 
dral that  still  stands,  successor  of 
many  humble  edifices  on  the  same 
spot. 

The  ensuing  years  were  foil  of 
home  quarrels,  plunderings,  slaugh- 
ters, and  revenges  of  the  Welsh  not- 
ables, among  themselves.  'Morgan, 
son  of  Kadogan  (says  the  old  chroni- 
cler), died  at  Cyprus,  in  returning 
from  Jerusalem,^  after  having  taken 
the  cross  and  gone  to  Jerusalem  on 
account  of  his  having  killed  his 
brother  Maredud.' 


>  Itin.  KambrUg,  lib.  i.,  cap.  a. 

*  Annalea  Cambrut, — ^Year  given  11 13  in  Brut, 

*  Brut,  anno  1125. 
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On  the  death  of  Henry  Beandero, 
'  son  of  William  the  Bastard,  and 
King  of  England  and  Wales '  (year 
1 135),  England  falling  into  confa- 
sion,  between  his  nephew  Stephen 
and  his  daughter  Empress  Mand, 
Wales  took  the  opportunity  for 
general  insurrection,  a  volcanic 
outburst  in  many  places  at  once, 
pitiless  to  all  houses,  towns,  castles 
and  lands  of  Saxon,  Frenchman, 
Fleming,  and  all  living  things 
therein.  Many  castles  were  sur- 
prised or  stormed.  At  Aberteivy, 
Stephen,  constable  of  the  place 
(and  now  husband  of  Nesta,  the 
fair  widow  of  Gerald  de  Windsor), 
with  a  large  force  of '  Flemings,  and 
marchers,  and  Frenchmen,'  fought 
a  fierce  battle  against  Griffith,  son 
of  Rhys,  and  other  chiefs,  and  after 
losing  many  men  drew  back  into 
the  castle.  And  Griffith,  as 
Begulus  of  Deheubartb,  celebrated 
his  regained  independence  by  a 
festival  of  forty  days :  but  next 
year  (i  136)  he  died. 

After  this  time  the  Welsh  chroni- 
clers gradually  abandon  the  term 
Brenhin  (king)  for  their  native 
rulers,  using  Tytoysog  (prince),  and 
as  a  minor  title  Arglwyd  (lord, 
governor). 

Many  of  the  intrusive  castles  in 
Wales  lay  in  ruins.  AHen  bishops 
and  clergy  were  expelled.  The 
Anglo-Normans  and  Flemish  set- 
tlers had  hot  times  of  it.  But  the 
Welsh  soon  fell  to  odds  again  among 
themselves,  and  then  their  old  foes 
began  creeping  back  and  regaining 
lost  ground.  Among  other  signs  of 
this,  we  find  ^  Earl  Gtilbert,  son  of 
Gilbert,'  coming  back  in  Dyfed  and 
building  two  new  castles  there. ^ 
So  it  went  on,  Welsh  against  Welsh, 
Welsh  ag^ainst  Anglo-Normans,  till 
Stephen  of  Blois  dying  made  room 
in  England  for  Henry  Fitzempress 
and  a  stronger  government  (Oct. 


Disturbed  as  these  times  were, 
Welsh  literature  was  not  neglected. 
Karadog  of  Llancarfan  compiled  his 
Bruty  Tywysogion,  'Chronicle  of  the 
Princes,'  and  many  old  romantic 
stories,  Mabmogtov-,  were  collected 
into  manuscript  form.  These  are  ex- 
tant for  us,  with  lives  of  saints,  trea- 
tises on  music,  on  grammar,  on  medi- 
cine, and  very  many  poems,  to  prove 
the  mental  activiiy  of  the  Kelt  in 
what  might  seem  very  unfavourable 
circumstances.  The  art  of  music,  too, 
here  as  in  Ireland,  was  universally 
practised  and  held  in  high  esteem. 
It  is  veiy  remarkable  how,  down 
to  this  period,  the  historic,  poetic, 
and  musical  genius  of  Britoin  is 
represented  for  afbercomers  almost 
entirely  by  this  outlying  moun- 
tainous wing  of  the  island.  Bede 
and  Alfred  are  almost  the  only  lights 
shining  beyond  the  boundary.  Into 
this  comer  was  pushed  and  shut 
up  the  Keltic  element  of  Britain, 
and  here,  amidst  the  rough  hills 
and  with  man's  daily  life  rude 
and  perilous,  it  continued  produc- 
tive, with  results  still  alive  and 
delightful,  whilst  rich  Mercia,  and 
Wessex,  and  East  Anglia,  were 
living  through  centuries  of  mental 
and  artistic  barrenness. 

And  now  let  us  hasten  through 
the  reign  of  Henry  Fitzempress, 
who  inherited  his  claim  on  Wales 
as  one  of  the  chief  standing  dif- 
ficulties of  the  English  Crown  — 
and  added  Ireland  to  them  !  like 
his  predecessor,  he  marched  armies 
into  Wales,  overawed  the  Welsh 
Beeuli,  took  their  submissions, 
built  castles,  played  off  one  chief 
against  another,  and  backed  his 
Norman  barons  and  bishops  against 
the  Strange  Folk  when  he  could. 
In  1 1 57*  Henry  had  made  peace 
with  ail  the  Welsh  Princes,  save 
Bhys  ap  Griffith,  who  'confede- 
rated all  South  Wales  and  all 
his  friends,  with  the  whole  of  their 


■  BnU,  anno  1144. 

'  Brut,  anno  1157.    AnnaUs  (kmhrim  pat  it  at  1165. 
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properfy  as  far  as  tiie  woods  of 
the  Vale  of  TjvL'^  Henrj  •sent 
xnessengers  to  Rhys,  to  infoim  bim 
it  woald  be  well  for  him  to  xepair 
to  the  Court  of  the  King,  beibre  he 
faronght  England  and  Wales  and 
Eranoe  abont  his  head ;  and  that 
there  was  none,  excepting  himself,  in 
opposition  to  the  King:  And  after 
having  taken  connsel  with  his  good 
men  he  w«it  to  the  King's  Gonrfc, 
where  he  was  compelled,  against  his 
VfUl^  to  make  peace  with  the  King, 
nndJer  the  stipnlation  of  leceiYing 
the  Cantrev  Mawr,  and  sndh  othCT* 
cantrev  as  the  King  shoold  be 
pleased  to  give  him,  whole  and  not 
scattered  Yet  the  Eong  did  not 
adhere  to  this,  and  g&ve  him  a 
piece  here  and  a  piece  there  in  the 
lordships  of  several  banms.'*  Bhys 
bided  qniet  a  while ;  hat  sot  long 
after,  he  coming  into  collision  wi& 
Boger  de  Clare,  war  broke  ont, 
lands  were  ravaged,  castles  taken, 
&c^  80  that  Eong  Henry  had  to  go 
himself  to  tiie  scene.  The  Welsh 
chiefis,  as  nsnal,  drew  away  as  the 
King's  force  advanced,  and  in  the 
end  made,  submission  and  gave 
hostages.  Boger  of  Wendover  says 
(tanno  1163),  'Malcolm,  King  of' 
Scots,  and  Bees,  Prince  of  De- 
meti%  i.e*  South  Wales^  with 
other  Kings  and  nobles  c^  Cam- 
bria, did  homage  on  ihe  first  day 
of  Jxme  to  King  Heniy  and  ms 
son  Prince  Henry  at  Woodstodc' 

Bnt  Bhys  and  Boger  de  Clare,  who 
seem  to  have  had  a  mntnal  personal 
hatred,  could  not  live*  peaceably  as 
neighbours.  Einon,nephewof  Bhys, 
was  '  skin  in  his  sleep '  by  instiga- 
tion, it  was  thought,  of  De  Clare ; 
and  Bhys  burst  over  De  Clare's 
border  and  burnt  his  castles*  King 
Henrv  had  now  his  hands  ftill  with 
ik  Backet,  and  Bhys  gained  strength ; 
80  much  so  that  the  general  Kymxi 
once  more  began  to  plan  and  oom- 
bine  for  the  expulsion'  of  all  fo- 


reigners from  their  ancient  realm. 
King  Henry  collected  a  large  army 
and  marched  into  North  Wales. 
Owen,  regulus  of  Grwynedd,  Rhys' 
of  Dehenbarth,  and  the  other  na- 
tive chiefii  from  North  and  SouHi 
led  their  forces  to  meet  him.  They 
encamped  against  one  another  near 
Corwen  (in  the  vale  of  Dee),  but 
only  skirmishes  ensued:  then  the 
weather  grew  wet  and  stormy,  and 
provisions  began  to  fidl  the  King ; 
so  'he  removed  his  tents  and  his 
anny  to  tlie  open  plains  of  England, 
and,  full  of  extreme  rage,  he  ordered 
the  hostages,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously long  imprisoned  by  him,  to 
be  blinded ;  to  wit  the  two  sons  of 
Owen  of  Qwynedd,  and  Howel,  and 
Maredud,  son  of  Prince  Bhys,  and 
maOT  more.'*' 

Then  follows  an  entry  of  some 
interest: — ^'The  same  year  Prince 
Bhys  attacked  the  walls  of  Aber<- 
teivy  and  its  castle,  which  he  broke 
down  and  burned,  and  carried  off  a 
vast  booiy.  And  he  seised  the  castle 
of  Edl-Gerran  and  took  Bobert, 
son  of  Stephen,  and  imprisoned 
him ' — Bobert  Fitzstephen  (son  of 
Stephen,  constable  of  Aberteivy  and 
the  beautiful  Nesta),  kept  prisoner 
by  Bhys  for  several  years^  desfcined 
to  come  out  at  last  and  play  a 
notable  part  in  the  history*  of  Ire- 
land 

And  so  the  Welsh  confederates 
continued,  on  the  whole,  tomakehead 
daring  the  next  four  or  five  years-; 
taking,  among  many  other  Norman 
castles,  tibe  King's  stronghold  of 
Bhudd[lan.  'They  sat  before  it  three 
months,  and  then  they  got  the*  castle, 
broke  it^  and  burnt  it'  * 

In  1 1 69  died  Owen,  Prince  of 
Gwynedd,  *a  man  of  great  oele* 
brity,'  'invincibla  ftom  his  youth,' 
and  his  body  was  buried  in  Bangor 
CathedraL  His  eldest  son,  lor- 
werth,  having  a  broken  nose,  eould 
not  reign ;    and  the  second    sqki^ 


^  Brut. 


*  IhkL  anno  1 1^ 
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Howely  succeeded.  Howel's  mo^ 
ther  was  an  Iriskwoinaii,  and  he 
being  in  Ireland  looking  after  a 
heritage,  his  half-brother  David 
seized  the  principalit j  of  Ghvynedd. 
Howel  hastened  back  aorosa  the 
sea:  the  rivals  with  their  forces 
met  at  Pentrseth,  and  Howel  was 
slain. 

Thisprincehas  a  highplaceamong 
the  Kymric*  poets,  and  his  Welsh  is 
easy  to  a  Kjmro  of  the  present 
daj.  ^  One  of  his  poems,  Gwladgarwch 
Hywd^  'Howel's  Delight,'  says,  'I 
hate  Loegyr  (England),  a.  flat  and 
huy  lan^  with  a  people  foil  of 
Ipiile!  I  love  the  land  abounding 
in  mead;  I  love  its-  seacoaat  and 
mountains,  its  cities  bordering  on 
fi^rests,  its  fair  landscapes,  its  dales 
and  waters  and  glens,  its  fields 
<dad  with  the  tender  trefoil,  its  white 
seamewB  and  beauteous  women,  its 
wacriors  and  weU  trained  steeds! 
...  I  love  the  marches  of  Merioneth, 
where  my  head  was  pillowed  on  a 
snow-white  aim !  I  love  thenightin- 
gale  in  the  privet  copse  in  the 
famous  vale  of  Two  Eivo^ ! ' 
[Gymmer  Detiddwfr]  &c.  A  lyric 
full  of  chaaraoter  and  beauty,  so  far 
as  one  may  jiu^^ 

In  iA»  year  1168  came  Irish 
Deimot  Mbu^'  Murra^  to  Wales, 
(foor  the  second  tune)  seeking  help 
to  regain  hi»  kinffdom  of  Leinster^ 
and  coming  to  the  castle  of  Bhys 
he  obtained  Robert  Fita^Stephen's 
release  on.  condition  of  oacrying  his 
lance  to<  Sreland.  Bobert,  witk 
some  fbnr  hundred  men,  Welsh, 
Flemish,,  and  Nocnum  -English, 
landed  at  Bag-an-Bon,  on  the  Wex- 
ford coast,  one  May-day,  most  likely 
of  the- year  1169.  Earl  Biohard 
de  Ckdre  (inheritor  of  the  bye* 
name  'Strongbow')  followed  in 
the  August  of  next  year* 

In  the  autumn  of  11 71  Eenxy 
Pitz-BmpreBB  himself  prepared  for 
Ireland    Near  Gloucester  he:  mus* 


tered  a  large  army,  kdd  marched 
towards  St.  David's  by  the  coast- 
road;  and  coming  to  Pembroke, 
assembled  a  splendid  fleet  in  Mil- 
ford  Haren.*  While  the  King  of 
England  lay  at  Pembroke,  he 
[big  fierce  man  with  terrible  eyes] 
threatened  with  his  severest  anger 
the  princes  and  chiefs  of  South 
Wales  for  having  allowed  Earl 
Bichard  [whom  the  King  now  sus- 
pected of  a  plan  of  Irish  conquest 
for  his  own  hand]  to  take  his  pa^ 
sage  thence  to  Ireland  But  at  laat 
the  sterm  subsided  on  their  allow- 
ing him  [wily  Henry!]  to  place 
royal  garrisons  in  all  their  castles ; 
and  though  the  muttering  of  the 
thunder  was  loud,  the  bolt  fell 
not.^  Thus  Henry  did  a  stroke  of 
Welsh  business  on  his  way.  Ail 
ready  to  start,  he  went  to  St.  David's 
Church  and  did  his  devotion  witii 
due  solemnity,  then  embarked  and 
crossed  the  sea  with  four  hundred 
ships  full  of  knights  and  soldiers^ 
horses  and  provisions,  landing*  at 
Waterford  on  St,  Luke's  Day 
(October  18):  first  English  EZing 
who  had  touched  Irish  ground 
There  (greatly  aided  by  the  power 
of  Rome,  wmrking  through  what 
we  should  now  call  idie  '  IJitraiBon* 
tane '  bishops  and  clergy)  he  toc^ 
homage — a  new  thing  in  histoiyi — 
inom  many  of  the  leaders  of  tbe  Irish 
people ;  and  Ireland  began  to  be 
a  second  and  worse  Wales,  ixi  n^ai* 
tion  to  England 

The  English  King  wintered  in 
Ireland  and  left  it  neast  spring; 
hastening  to  Normandy  to-  dear 
himself  of  a  Becket's  death  by 
solemn  pubUe  oatii.  A  cantem- 
porary  writer,  who  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  learning  particulars 
in  this  case,  has  left  a  eurioua 
account  of  Henry's  return  through 
St.  David's,,  throwing  glimpses  of 
light  on  sevaral  things  in  that  le* 
mota  time;    /Os  tbs'  Moadaj*   in* 


>  See  Stephens's  LUeraturt  of  ike  Kymryt  Losdon,  1849,  p.  50. 
*  GinOdns^  Sxp^fff^  JSfer.,  ei^  six.  •  AWS 
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Easter  week/  sajs  GiralduB  *  [i.e. 
April  17],  'at  sunrise,  he  took  boat, 
and  getting  on  board  ship  in  the 
outer  harbour  of  Wexford,  reached 
St.  Dayid*s  Bay  about  noon,  after 
a  quick  voyage,  the  wind  blowing 
strongly  from  the  westward.     Hav- 
ing   landed,    the    King  proceeded 
to  St.  David's  with  great  devotion, 
on  foot,  with  the  garb  and  staff  of  a 
pilgrim,  and  was  met  by  the  canons 
of  the  Cathedral,  who  received  him 
with  due  honour  and  reverence  at 
the  White   Gate.'     In  the  rocky 
valley  where  the  Cathedral  stands, 
the  brook  Alun  at  this  time  flowed 
[perhaps    still    flows  P]    under    a 
flag  of  stone  or  marble,  ten  feet 
long  by  six  broad,  and  one   foot 
thick — a  natural  bridge,  polished  by 
many  feet.      This    by  the  Kymri 
was  called  Llech-llefar^ '  The  Speak- 
ing Stone,'  and  supposed  to  have 
supernatural  quaHties  ;  nor  did  they 
venture  to  carry  any  corpses  over 
it  to  burial.      '  As  the  procession 
solemnly  moved  along,    a    Welsh 
woman  threw  herself  at  the  EZing's 
feet  and  made  a  complaint  against 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,   which 
was  explained  to  the  King  by  an 
interpreter.     But  receiving  no  re- 
dress, the  woman  grew  violent,  and 
raising  her  voice  and  loudly  clap- 
ping   her    hands    she    repeatedly 
shouted,  in    presence    of  all    the 
company,    *'  Avenge  us  this  day, 
Llech-llefar !   Avenge  our  race  and 
people  on  this  man  ! '"     [A  scene 
exactly  such  as  any  Keltic  part  of 
Ireland  might  produce  at  this  day, 
in  similar  circumstances.]    *  Being 
checked  and  thrust  aside  by  the 
people  who  understood  British,  she 
continued  to  vociferate  the  same 
words,  wherein  she  made  allusion 
to  a  so-called  prophecy  of  Merlin, 
current  among  the  vulgar,  that  a 
King  of  England  and  Vonqueror  of 
Ireland  shall  be  wounded  in  Mynyw 
hy  a  red-handed  rrum^  and  die  on 


Llech'ilefar,  The  King,  who  had 
heard  of  this  prophecy,  approaching 
the  stone  stopped  for  a  short  time, 
and  looking  earnestly  at  it  [perhaps 
not  entirely  at  ease  in  mindj  bolcUy 
passed  over;  then  turning  round, 
he  said,  ''  Who  will  hereafter  credit 
the  lying  Merlin  P  "  One  among 
the  bystanders,  wishing  to  vindicate 
the  prophet,  cried  aloud  "  Thou  art 
not  the  king  by  whom  Ireland  is  to 
be  conquered !  "  '  But  Henry  passed 
on  into  the  church,  prayed  and 
*  heard  mass  by  a  chaplain,  whom 
alone,  out  of  so  large  a  body  of 
priests.  Providence  seems  to  have 
kept  fasting  for  this  purpose.'  For 
no  priest  may  say  mass  except 
fasting,  and  fenry  coming  sud- 
denly  on  the  clergy  of  St.  David's 
found  them  all  full,  not  fasting, 
save  this  one  providential  chaplain. 
'  The  King  supped  at  St.  David's, 
and  departed  for  the  caatle  of 
Haverford,  twelve  miles  distant:' 
thence  across  England,  and  over  to 
Normandy. 

Here,  descending  from  our  perch 
on  Crow  Castle  above  the  Dee,  we 
break  off;  hoping  to  finish  on 
another  day  with  Owen  Glendower 
from  the  top  of  Cadair  Idris.  The 
reader  who  does  not  find  such 
matters  too  dull  might  refer  mean- 
while to  a  paper  printed  in  this 
Magazine  last  August,  entitled 
'  Seven  Hundred  Years  Ag^,'  and 
trace  out  for  himself  with  help  from 
its  hints  some  of  the  threads,  old 
and  new,  connecting  Keltic  Erin 
and  Keltic  Kymru  at  that  time, 
and  both  wii^  Norman-Teutonio 
England. 

I  wandered  out  after  dusk  that 
evening  in  Llangollen,  and  got 
up  a  rough  road  to  a  little  hill 
commanding  much  of  the  valley: 
hug^  dim  bulks  of  mountains  on 
either  hand:  starry  roof  stretched 
above:  Dee,  unseen,  rustling  below. 


*  He  tells  the  Btoiy  twice :  Eipugn,  Sibtr,,  lib.  i.,  e.  37 ;  Itin,  Kambr,,  lib.  ii.,  c.  i. 
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Bat  soon  a  change  came  over  the 
face  of  heaven,  sheets  of  mddj 
flame,  spears  of  silvery  fire,  darting 
and  flickering,  rising  and  waning 
across  the  whole  visible  space  of 
skj;  a  spectacle  that  did  not 
speedily  vanish,  bat  continned, 
with  occasional  increments  of  splen- 
doar,  for  several  hoars  of  the  night. 
I  sat  on  a  wall  near  some  poor  cot- 
tages, and  thonght  of  the  birth  of 
Owen  Glendower — 

The  front  of  heaven  was  fnll  of  fioiy  shapes. 

A  boy  came  ont  of  one  of  the 
cottages  and  afterwards  an  old  wo- 
man and  a  yoang  one,  two  little 
children,  and  a  man,  all  of  whom, 
seeing  me  gazing  on  the  fiery  sky, 
gazed  also,  and  spoke  to  each  other 
in  Kjmric.  I  accosted  them,  was 
answered  in  foreign  English,  and 
foand  the  Anrora  Borealis  (^  clonds 
of  fire '  they  called  it)  was  to  them 
an  altogether  strange  phenomenon. 
They  said  they  had  never  seen  it 
before  (so  little  notice  had  they 
taken),  and  they  had  no  gness  of  its 
nature.  The  younger  woman,  very 
comely  and  of  sweet  modest  de- 
meanour, was  a  carpenter's  wife 
and  mother  of  the  two  children. 
She  had  never  been  out  of  Llan- 
gollen. Here  in  short  in  1870,  in  a 
suburb  of  this  tourist-haunted  vil- 
lage near  the  English  border,  were 
Kymri,  using  their  old  speech,  and 
not  much  removed  mentally  from 
the  condition  of  their  ancestors  of 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years 
ago: 

Mf  n  quickly  pass;  but  slowly  moves  the  world. 

The  Kelts  of  Wales  and  the  Kelts 
of  Ireland  have  always  had  points 
of  strong  resemblance,  many  of 
which  continue  evident  in  the 
living  generations.  Each  uses  a 
branch  of  the  same  antique  speech, 
tends  to  keep  itself  segregated  from 
the  surrounding  Saxons,  and  loves  its 
old  histories  and  genealogies,  tradi- 


tions, legends,  and  poems.  Both  have 
a  natural  ease  and  courtesy  of  man- 
ner, the  very  antithesis  of  English 
bluntness;  and  the  blunt  Englishman 
still,  as  of  old,  calls  them  both  *  de- 
ceitful.' Both  are  vivacious  and 
hot-tempered;  but  in  the  Welsh- 
man appears  little  of  the  peculiar 
fun  and  humour  of  his  Irish  cousin. 
One  might  suspect  for  this  the  Gal- 
vinistic  Methodism  which  has  oddly 
supplanted  Catholicism  among  the 
British  Kelts,  but  I  believe  it  has 
little  to  do  with  it.  The  old  music 
of  Kymru,  though  she  learned 
much  from  Erin  in  this  delight- 
ful art,^  is  graver  and  loftier  than 
that  of  the  Western  Isles,  and  with 
little  or  no  trace  of  the  liveliness 
and  drollery  so  common  in  Irish 
tunes.  When  Welsh  Grerald  visited 
Ireland  among  the  first  English  in- 
vaders, he  found  the  people  '  incom- 
parably more  skilfol  in  playing  on 
musical  instruments  than  any  other 
nation  I  have  ever  seen.  Their 
modulation  on  these  instruments, 
unlike  thai  of  the  Britons  to  which  I 
am  accustomed^  is  not  slow  and 
austere  *(tarda  et  morosa)^  but  lively 
and  rapid,  at  the  same  time  sweet 
and  jocund  of  sound.'  * 

As  Danes  and  Swedes  differ  much 
in  some  national  characteristics; 
Spaniards  also  and  South  Italians  ; 
so  do  (and  did  long  ago)  the 
Keltic  Irish  and  Keltic  Welsh.  Yet 
are  they  cousins  for  all  that,  with  a 
common  form  of  civilisation,  which 
has  struggled  down  to  our  own  day 
and  is  slowly  dying  out  among  the 
mountains  and  by  the  rocky  shores 
of  Caernarvon  and  Connemara;  in 
Bretagne  also,  and  the  Scottish 
Highlands :  an  older  form  of 
civilisation  than  that  of  modem 
Europe,  into  which  it  has  trans- 
fused many  influences — a  venerable, 
lovable,  deeply  interesting  form  of 
civilisation — ^but  no  longer  fitted,  or 
even  adaptable,  to  the  affairs  of 
life. 


'  QinlduB,  &c. 


*  Tcpog.  Hibem,  ill.  c  zi. 
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GIORDANO   BRUNO. 


TIMERSON  8syB  tbat— 

One  ooeent  of  the  Holj  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  ha«  never  lott^ 

and  it  is  a  trath  which  dailj  ex* 
perience  confirms.  Where  men's 
nttorances  have  heen  tme,  and  in 
proportion  to  their  tmth,  there  is 
resarrection  for  them.  That  which 
has  once  iralj  lived,  lives  for  ever. 
For  some  years  aftor  the  death  of 
Giordano  6mno  there  was  ahso- 
Inte  silence  ahont  him.  The  emi* 
nent  men  who  were  his  frienda  and 
fellow-stadents  do  not. mention  him 
in  their  letters  or  their  hooks ;  the 
religions  Order  to  which  he  be- 
longed denied  him,  and  erased  his 
name  from  their  archives ;  it  is  in 
vain  we  seek  for  it  among  the  lists 
of  Professors  in  the  Universities 
where  he  had  lectured  and  tanght ; 
and,  out  of  the  crowds  assembled 
daring  the  great  jubilee  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1600,  no  one  spoke  or 
wrote  at  the  time  of  a  apeetacle 
which  yet  must  have  been  a  re* 
markable  feature  in  it — the  burning 
at  the  stake  of  the  contumacious 
and  relapsed  heretic  and  heresiarch, 
GKordano  Bruno. 

Eight  years  afterwards — ^i.e.  in 
1608 — Kepler,  in  a  private  letter  to 
Dr.  Brenraer  from  Prague,  teUs 
him  that  Bruno  was  burnt  in  Rome, 
and  that  he  endured  his  terrible 
fate  with  marvellous  constancy; 
and  in  1621  a  letter  froxa  Scioppio, 
an  eye-witness  of  the  tragedy,  to 
his  friend  Ritterhausen,  was  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  From  the 
time  of  his  execution,  therefore,  up 
to  the  date  of  these  letters,  no  other 
trace,  public  or  private,  can  be 
found  of  the  cruel  death  of  one  of 
the  boldest  thinkers  and  most  in- 
defatigable students  of  the  age. 

Now,  however,  it  is  difierent. 
To  all  for  whom  the  history  of 
philosophy  has  interest  .the  name 
of  Giordano  Bruno  is  familiar.  That 


which  he  was,  that  which  he  wrote^ 
that  which  he  .suffered,  is  known. 
In  f  Kju^,  wiermany,  and  Italy  his 
works  have  been  minutely  collected 
and  re-published,  his  biography  has 
been  repeatedly  written,  and  ro- 
mances have  been  composed  in 
which  he  figures  as  hero.  And  even 
to  those  who  have  litUe  interest  in 
metaphysical  or  philosophical  study 
his  fame  is  widely  known  as  a  mar- 
tyr for  freedom  of  thought  and 
liberty  of  opinion. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  discuss  what  these 
thoughts  and  opinions  were,  but  to 
narrate  feom.  authentio  documents, 
especially  from  Berti^s  copious  mo- 
nograph, the  life  of  a  scholar  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  No  portion  of 
the  world's  history  is  more  remark- 
able than  that  of  the  first  century 
after  the  invention  of  printing.  The 
world  has  never  known  a  period 
which  can  compete  with  this  in 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  its 
growth  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  the  life  of  a  scholar  who  was 
one  of  the  foremost  agitators  of  his 
time  affords  lessons  so  suggestive 
and  valuable. 

Filippo  Bruno  was  bom  at  Nola^ 
in  1 54^.  Nola  was  one  of  the  old 
citic«  of  Magna  Grecia.  Its  people 
must  have  inherited  some  tradi- 
tional Chreek  acutencss  and  bril- 
liancy of  intellect,  for  even  at  that 
date  many  of  them  had  won  Euro- 
pean reputation  for  erudition  and 
literary  acquirements.  Tansillo 
the  poet,  Ambrogio  Leone  the 
friend  of  Erasmus,  Albertino  (ren- 
tile,  and  Pomponio  Algeri,  ^., 
were  Nolans.  Algeri  preceded 
Bruno  by  a  few  years  only  in  his 
imprisonment  at  Venice  and  execu- 
tion in  Rome.  He  was  condemned, 
too,  for  a  similar  crime — ^heresy. 

The  soft  climate  of  Nola,  the 
beauty  of  its  position,  the  luxuriant 
fertility  of  its  soil,  KfBte  always  re- 
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membered  iriXk  filial  aflfoction  by 
finuio.  A  stranf^  jeaming^  towards 
Ida  native  Italy,  after  his  long  okiIb, 
was  the  master  motive  which  in- 
duced him  at  laat  to  leave  Frank- 
fort for  Venice;  and  this  home 
sickness  was  as  fatal  to  him  as  to 
Jaoopo  Foscari.  Bmao  was  edn- 
cated  partly  at  I^ola  and  partly  at 
Naples.  He  attended  the  pabhc 
classes  of  the  college  and  the  pri- 
vate lectures  of  the  professors  tiJl 
the  affe  of  fifteen,  when  he  became 
a  novice  in  the  Dominican  monas- 
tery of  San  Domenioo  Maggiore,'in 
Naples.  He  changed  his  baptismal 
name  of  Filippo  for  that  of  Oiordano, 
and  after  his  year's  noviciate  had 
expired  took  the  monastio  vows.   . 

It  was  in  the  convent  of  San 
DomenicoMaggiorethat  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  had  lectured  on  theology 
when  the  Univeniiy  of  Naples  had 
its  seat  there,  and  in  one  of  its 
cells  (still  eonaecrated  to  his  me- 
mory) he  conceived  his  subtle  sys- 
tem of  religious  philosophy,  a  system 
which  was  an  armoury  out  of  which 
future  religious  persecutors  found 
weapons  to  destroy  philosophical 
liberty.  But  the  youth  who  now 
trod  tiie  cloisters  still  echoing  with 
this  great  name,  was  of  a  totally 
different  chasacter  from  the  angelic 
Doctor.  Acute,  bold,  ardent,  and 
impetuous,  he  grievously  shocked 
his  superiors  by  his  daiing  ques- 
tioning^ and  incredulities.  'What,' 
said  he  to  a  young  companion  whom 
he  found  reading  a  mystic  book 
called  The  Seven  Joys  of  the  Ma- 
dotmoj  'would  it  not  be  more 
practically  useful  for  you  to  study 
the  lives  of  the  Holy  Fathers  ? ' 
He  gave  away  all  his  relics  and 
images  of  saints,  and  only  kept  his 
crucifix.  Even  before  his  noviciate 
had  expired  his  conduct  appeared 
BO  reprehensible  to  the  authorities 
of  the  convent  that  an  act  of  accu- 
sation was  drawn  up  against  him ; 
but,  in  consideration  of  his  extreme 
youth  (he  was  only  sixtoen),  this 
was  set  aside,  and  he  was  enrolled 


among  the  brethren.  Four  years 
after  he  had  taken  priest's  orders^ 
'when  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  another  trial  on  account  of 
infidelity  and  heresy  was  projected, 
but  again  set  aside. 

The  minutes  of  both  these  pro* 
jected  trials  were  brought  forward 
at  the  last  fatal  one,  as  proofii  dT 
early  perversify.  The  Dominicans, 
however,  did  not  carry  out  their 
intentions ;  their  Order,  like  that  of 
the  Benedictines,  and  perhaps  even 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  appreciated 
intellectual  power  in  all  its  manifes- 
tations. They  had  numbered  artists 
and  oraton  and  mathematicians 
among  iheir  brethren,  and  were 
nawilling  to  use  rigorous  measures 
towards  one  from  whomand  through 
whom  they  yet  hoped  much  honour 
and  distinction  might  arise  for 
what  they  considered  God's  cause, 
which  they  identified  (by  an 
euphuism  common  to  all  men  .in 
all  ages)  with  their  own.  In  spite, 
however,  of  persecutions  and  susi* 
pidons,  Bruno  pursued  his  studies 
with  undiminished  ardour.  But  the 
doubts  which  had  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  his  wider  knowledge  and 
deeper  research  made  themselves 
heard  more  and  more.  They  were 
no  longer  speculations,  they  were 
opinions;  not  theories  with  which 
to  amuse  his  fancy,  but  truths  with 
which  to  fortify  his  intellect.  These 
doubts  had  been  probably  enter- 
tained before  by  other  monks  or 
priest^,  who  yet  were  silent,  as  be- 
came their  cowl  and  tonsure,  and 
who  recognised  the  prudence  of  not 
disseminating  their  difierences  with 
mother  Church  ;  but  if  Bruno  com- 
mitted the  feital  error  of  taking 
vows  with  his  lips  against  which 
his  whole  nature  rebelled — an  error 
which,  like  all  error,  brought  its 
inevitable  consequence,  linlang  by 
an  inextricable  chain  the  rebellious 
brother  of  San  Domenico  with  the 
contumacious  heretic  who  suffered 
on  the  Piazza  della  Minerva — he 
expiated  this  early  fault  by  a  life- 
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long  assertion,  with,  pen  and  tongne, 
of  the  truth — ^that  which  was  truth 
to  him,  which  he  had  made  out  for 
himself  hj  honest  search.  Bruno's 
diyergence  from  the  tenets  of  his 
Church  began  with  a  point  which, 
of  itself,  was  not  at  first  pro- 
nounced heretical,  though  for  him 
it  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
which  was  to  break  into  frag- 
ments all  his  former  beliefs.  It  was 
the  adoption  of  the  Gopemican 
instead  of  the  Aristotelian  theory 
as  to  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The 
doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds, 
the  rejection  of  the  received  Scrip- 
tural notion  as  to  the  origin  of  man- 
kind,  doubts  as  to  the  Trinity,  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement, 
convictions  as  to  Infimtj,  as  to  the 
nature  of  Gk)d,  all  sprang  from  the 
admission  of  this  scientific  truth. 

A  third  time  the  chiefs  of  his 
Order  began  an  investigation  as  to 
his  creed,  and  to  escape  it  he  left 
Naples  and  took  refuge  in  Rome,  in 
a  convent  of  his  own  Order.  It  is 
probable  that  at  this  time  Bruno 
was  not  unstained  by  the  coarse 
dissipations  of  the  day.  Doubts  as 
to  the  dogmas  of  his  faith,  coupled 
with  disgust  at  those  who  could 
unite  servile  obedience  to  bigoted 
tenets  with  licentious  wickedness  in 
conduct,  may  have  caused  much 
cynical  recklessness  in  his  own  life. 
Great  coarseness  of  taste  and  gross 
indecency  of  manners  pervaded  the 
Hteratnre  of  the  day ;  and  in  several 
of  Bruno's  comedies  we  find  proo& 
of  this  taint.  But,  though  under 
its  dominion  for  a  time,  the  best  of 
his  printed  works,  the  titles  of  yet 
unfound  MSS.,  the  notes  of  his 
public  lectures  and  private  tuition, 
prove  that  by  diligent  application 
and  steadfast  work  he  emancipated 
himself  from  the  slavery  of  sense. 

He  remained  in  Rome  only  a  few 
days.  The  friends  he  left  at  Naples 
wrote  to  him  that  the  minutes  of 
accusation  on  the  charge  of  heresy 
had  been  forwarded  to  Rome  after 
him,   and  he  resolved  to  fly.     He 


little  thought  as  he  turned  his  back 
upon  it  that  the  evil  thing  .(this 
fatal  charge)  was  still  ezistent, 
biding  its  time,  to  destroy  him 
more  surely  at  last.  And  now 
commenced  his  series  of  wanderings, 
the  Odyssey  of  a  scholar's  life,  fall 
of  perils  and  escapes  and  fatigues, 
with  an  occasional  glimpse  of  peace 
and  a  calm  haven,  but,  unlike  the 
stoiT  of  Ulysses,  to  end  miserably 
in  the  very  city  from  which  he  had 
been  at  finsit  driven.  He  paused  for 
a  few  days  at  Oenoa,  but  there  he 
found  no  materials  for  his  labours. 
There  were  no  printing  presses,  con- 
sequently  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
books.  He  went  on  to  Noli,  where 
he  stayed  five  months. 

Thrown  entirely  on  his  own  re- 
sources, he  earned  his  livelihood 
here  by  working  as  a  schoolmaster. 
He  taught  g^mmar  to  the  children 
and  youths,  and  read  and  ex- 
pounded learned  works  with  the 
gentlemen.  The  study  of  astro- 
nomy was  a  popular  one  at  the 
time,  and  Bruno  was  successful  in 
interesting  his  pupils.  But  this 
sphere  was  too  limited  for  him,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  five  months  he 
left  NoH.  On  his  way  to  Venice, 
where  he  next  residea,  he  passed 
through  Turin,  but  his  stay  there 
must  nave  been  brief^  and  we  find 
nothing  of  interest  connected  with 
it  except  the  fact  that  another  iUus- 
trious  pilgrim,  Tasso,  must  have 
taken  refuge  in  that  city  at  about 
the  same  time.  The  gloom  which 
hung  over  Venice  at  the  period  of 
Bruno's  arrival  may  have  commu- 
nicated its  melancholy  influence  to 
his  first  impressions,  and  given  an 
evil  omen  of  the  fate  there  to  be,  at 
a  later  period,  fulfilled.  Plague 
had  decimated  the  population  ;  fear, 
poverty,  and  abject  squalor  were 
depicted  on  every  countenance. 
Paolo  Sarpi  was  lecturing  on  philo- 
sophy in  his  convents,  and  Bruno 
may  possibly  have  attended  his 
teaching ;  but  they  were  too  much 
opposed  both  in  doctrine  and  method 
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to  meet  on  iefrms  of  fellowship,  and 
we  find  no  trace  of  Panl  the  £riar*8 
inflaence  in  Bruno's  writings. 

From  Venice  Bruno  went  to 
Padua.  He  taught  in  the  Univer- 
sitj,  and  privately,  with  some 
success.  Here  he  made  another 
step  in  that  descent  at  the  foot  of 
which  death  awaited  him.  On 
leaving  Home  he  had  stripped  off 
his  monk's  dress,  and  resumed  his 
baptismal  name  of  Filippo,  casting 
aside  every  outward  badge  of  the 
service  he  had  abandoned.  At 
Padua  he  was  over-persuaded  by 
some  of  his  friends  to  resume  the 
garb  of  a  religion  which  both  his 
intellect  and  heart  disowned. 

The  period  of  Bruno's  residence 
at  Padua  is  uncertain.  We  only 
know  that  on  leaving  that  city  he 
went  to  Milan,  and  there  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  an  acquaintance  which 
must  have  been  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  both,  and  which  was  renewed 
and  fostered  during  Bruno's  sub- 
sequent visit  to  England.  The 
influence  of  Sidney,  fresh  from 
England,  where  religious  vicissitudes 
had  culminated  in  the  substitution 
of  the  Eoyal  supremacy  for  the 
Papal,  may  have  added  another 
item  to  Bruno's  anti-papal  tenden- 
cies, and  may  have  s&engthened 
him  in  that  persistent  struggle 
against  orthodoxy,  the  idea  of 
which  was,  perhaps,  first  excited  by 
the  cruel  butchery  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Waldeuses  which  occurred 
during  his  youth  at  Nola,  which 
overcast  his  studies  in  San  Dome- 
nioo  with  its  grim  shadow,  and 
shook  his  faith  in  the  teachings  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

There  is  yet  another  influence 
which  must  not  be  overlooked  if  we 
would  trace  the  workings  of  Bruno's 
mind.  Baymond  LuUo,  who  had 
been  dead  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  was  regarded  by 
him  as  a  worshipped  master ;  and 
though   it    was    far    from  Lullo's 
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intention  to  weaken  the  hold  of  the 
Roman  Church  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  still  the  reasonings  of  this 
great  apostle  and  metaphysician 
must,  if  fairly  carried  out,  have  led 
his  disciple's  steps  &r  onward  in 
the  path  of  heresy. 
'  Bruno  appears  to  have  remained 
but  a  short  time  in  Milan.  Pro- 
bably neitiier  in  Lombardy  nor  in 
Piedmont  could  he  find  thftt  scope 
for  his  acquirements,  or  those  ma- 
terials for  his  studies  which  he 
required.  Moreover,  such  erudition 
and  keen  logic  enrolled  in  the  ranks 
inimical  to  Holy  Church,  would 
strike  with  terror  m6st  of  those 
who  listened  to  his  lectures,  few  of 
whom  could  follow  the  mathemati- 
cal and  metaphysical  processes  by 
which  he  arrived  at  conclusions  so 
alarming,  and  to  them  so  novel. 
Doubts  of  the  Pope's  power  to  bind 
or  to  loose,  doubts  of  his  infallibility, 
doubts  of  election  and  grace,  of  the 
efficacy  of  works,  <fec.,  were  under- 
stood, and  occupied  theologians 
unceasinglv  at  this  time ;  bnt 
doubts  built  on  the  new  Copemican 
discoveries  as  to  the  earth's  motion, 
were  a  marvel  and  a  shock. 

From  Milan  Bruno  went  to  Cham- 
b^ry,  but  the  Savoyard  monks  were 
far  too  ignorant  and  bigoted  for 
him  to  remain  with  them,  and  he 
soon  left  Chambery  for  Q^neva, 
where  he  arrived  in  1576. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Geneva  he  was  visited  by  an  Italian 
refugee  (there  were  several  of  the 
denomination  called  Evangelical  in 
the  city),  who  enquired  why  he  had 
left  Italy,  and  if  he  had  any  intention 
of  becoming  a  Calvinist.  Bruno 
replied,  that  he  only  came  to  Ge- 
neva to  study  in  peace  and  free- 
dom, and  that  as  to  Calvinism  he 
knew  not  what  it  was.  His  friend 
accepted  his  answer,  but  advised  him 
earnestly  before  he  appeared  pub- 
licly to  change  his  monastic  dress. 
Bruno  frankly  confessed  he  had  but 
one  suit,  and  no  money  to  purchase 
another.     He   contrived,  however, 
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to  make  a  pair  of  breeches  out  of 
his  gown,  and  several  of  his  conn- 
trjmen  (also  refugees  for  opinion's 
saJce  in  Geneva)  presented  him  with 
hat  and  cloak,  and  all  the  necessary 
equipment  of  a  citizen. 

What  a  curious  picture  this  cir- 
cumstance gives  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  habits  of  the  time !  What 
generosity  in  bestowing  favours; 
what  dignity  in  receiving  them! 
Above  aJl,  with  what  a  disinter- 
ested lo7e  was  Philosophy  then 
served !  If  she  brought  riches  and 
honours,  well ;  if  she  did  not,  it 
was  well  also.  The  one  vital  thing 
was  to  know. 

The  chief  personage  among  these 
Italian  refugees,  who  were  content 
for  the  truth's  sake  to  live  under 
the  iron  rule  of  Geneva,  was  Ga- 
leas&zo  Garacciolo,  a  noble  Neapo- 
litan, whose  father  had  married  a 
niece  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  and  who 
had  severed  himself  from  all  ties  of 
blood  and  connection,  had  aban- 
doned his  home,  his  possessions  and 
his  country,  to  abjure  Catholicism 
and  be  a  disciple  of  Calvin  at 
(Geneva.  If  Calvinism  had  ad- 
mitted homage  to  saints,  Garacciolo 
would  have  been  canonised,  and 
what  is  more,  would  have  deserved 
it.  Calvin  had  died  about  twelve 
years  before  Bruno's  arrival,  but 
the  terror  of  his  rule  prevailed  still. 
Though  a  large  portion  of  the  ex- 
iled Italians  had  wholly  embraced 
his  tenets,  some  permitted  them- 
selves to  differ  from  him.  To  avoid 
all  fluctuation  of  doctrine,  a  cate- 
chism had  been  drawn  up  at  his 
instigation  which  all  his  followers 
were  obliged  to  sign.  Those  who 
did  not  were  persecuted  to  the 
death.  The  execution  of  Servetus 
had  paralysed  most  of  his  opponents, 
and  they  fled.  Ocheno,  an  old  man 
of  seventy-six  years  of  age,  took 
refuge  in  Poland.  Some  went  to 
Tubingen,  some  as  far  as  Turkey. 
Valentino  Gentile,  after  having  been 
condemned  to  do  penance  in  Geneva, 
was  beheaded  in  Berne.   Lelio  Soci- 


nus  escaped  to  Zurich,  and  Fausti 
Socinus  to  Poland. 

One  of  the  fiivourite  heresies  of 
the  time  and  the  most  abhorred  and 
castigated  by  the  spiritual  heads  of 
all  the  Churches,  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant^  and  which  has  been 
since  produced  and  reproduced  in 
later  years,  was,  that  there  was 
still  another  development  of  Good's 
will  as  to  mankind  which  was  yet 
to  be  made.  The  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion was  inspired  by  Gk>d  the  Father, 
the  Christian  dispensation  by  God 
the  Son,  but  the  manifestation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  yet  to  come. 

Bruno,  the  tendency  of  whose 
mind  was  rather  destructive  than 
constructive  in  matters  of  creeds 
and  churches,  and  wh6  considered 
all  creeds  but  the  temporaxy  sym- 
bols, the  mere  alphabets,  of  that  na- 
tural religion  into  which  they  would 
all  fuse  and  eventually  find  place, 
found  the  intolerance  of  the  Cal- 
vinists  disagreeable  and  even  dan- 
gerous to  him.  Beza,  Calvin's  faith- 
ful disciple  and  ally,  and  who  was 
to  hJTn  what  Melancthon  was  to 
Luther,  detested  Bruno's  opinions ; 
and  had  not  the  latter  left  Geneva, 
a  repetition  of  the  tragedy  of  Ser- 
vetus would  have  been  imminent. 

Bruno  proceeded  from  Geneva 
to  Lyons,  where  he  remained  but  a 
short  time,  and  then  went  on  to 
Toulouse  about  the  middle  of  the 
year  1 577. 

The  fair  city  of  the  gay  science 
and  the  floral  games  was  in  its 
zenith  of  prosperity  at  this  date. 
Its  Universiiy  numbered  ten  thou- 
sand scholars,  and  though  the  bloody 
and  fratricidal  religious  wars  which 
had  so  lately  convulsed  France  were 
scarcely  over,  the  zeal  and  fervour 
of  the  youth  of  the  city  in  seeking 
instruction  were  as  fr^h  and  un- 
abated as  in  a  time  of  peace.  After 
some  private  teachings  and  read- 
ings, finding  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Public  Lecturer  to 
the  University,  Bruno  tried  for  it, 
and  was  elected. 
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His  first  lectnres  were  on  the 
three  first  books  of  Aristotle — 
Pa  Animd,  This  was  the  fayourite 
subject  of  the  time— the  school- 
men  and  logicians,  the  audience 
they  discoursed  to,  were  all  ab- 
sorbed in  it.  *  Tell  us  about  the 
soul '  shouted  the  youths  of  Pisa 
to  Porzio.  Besides  giving  these 
lectures  he  held  public  disputa- 
tions, and  wrote  several  of  his 
works  at  Toulouse.  His  success 
prompted  him  to  try  hi»  foroes  in 
a  wider  field.  We  find  him  in  Paris 
in  the  year  1579. 

Henry  m.  was  anxious  to  become 
acquainted  with  Bruno,  partly  be- 
cause Bruno  was  known  to  have 
invented    a    method    of    artificial 
memory  founded  on  the  technics 
divisions  of  the    Lullian  art,  and 
partly  because  he  too  was  inteUi*- 
gent  enough  to  appreciate  Bruno's 
profound  erudition  and  daring  in- 
tellect.    He  named  him  Lecturer 
extraordina^  to    the   University. 
This  post  Bruno  accepted,  for  it 
did  not  oblige  attendance  on  mass 
as  did  the  ordinary  professorships 
of  the  Sorbonne-.    His  first  lectures 
at    the     Sorbonne    were    on>   the 
'Attributes  of   God.'     From    the 
notes  prepared   for  these  lectures 
he  composed    a  work  called  Dei 
Predicamenti  di  Dio.    But  this  work 
being  still  in  MS.  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  in  Venice,  was  forwarded  to 
Bome  with  his  other  papers,  and 
has  never  yet  seen  the  light.     He 
also  taught    privately,  and  wrote 
with  unremitting  industry  at  this 
time,  and  was  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  this  his  first  sojourn  in  Paris. 
He  dedicated  to  Henry  his  book 
Be    Urnbris    Idearum,  a  work  in 
which  he  put  forth  his  rationalistic 
and  pantheistic  doctrines  with  un- 
exampled boldness.     He  also  wrote 
the  Ganto  Oireeo,     It  is  a  satirical 
poem,  in    which    men    figure    as 
animals,   as  in  Gelli's  Circe;  and, 
later  on,  Gasti's  Ammali  Farlamii^ 
&c.  &c. 

The  third  work  he  published  in 


Paris  was  one  on  the  Lullian  art — 
De  compendiosa  architectura  et  com- 
pl&merUo  a/rtis  I/Mi, 

Young,  learned,  brilliant,  speak- 
ing   Latin,    Italian,    French,    and 
Spanish,  Bruno  was  most  popular 
in  Paris.     He  delights  in  recording 
how  many  of  the  French  professors 
attended  his  lectures.     Bamo  and 
Postil    (according   to    Berti)    had 
commenced  an  open  opposilion  to 
the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  were 
therefore  friendly  to  Bruno.  Postil's 
own  lectnres  were  so  numerously 
attended  that  he  was  obliged  to 
teach  in  the  court^yard  of  the  Sor- 
bonne, there  being  no  room  large 
enough  within  the  Universiiy  walls. 
He  may  be  considered  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  Gioberti  in  his  idea  of  an 
universal  European  monarchy,  or 
rather  federation,   headed  by  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  France,  in- 
stead of  by  the  Pope  alone.     It  is 
curious  to  observe  how,  on  the  one 
hand,  Aristotle's  name  was  invoked 
in  all  these  Universities — ^Bologna, 
Padua,  the  Sorbonne — as  a  shield 
behind  which  doctrines  could  be 
contradicted  or  set  aside  philosophi- 
cally, which  had  to  be  maintained 
dogmatically,  as  articles  of  faith; 
and  on  the  other,   the  growth  of 
knowledge  and  the  discoveries  of 
Copernicus  had  detected  some  of 
the  errors  of  Aristotle,  and  were 
bringing  his  philosophy  into  dis- 
repute. 

Bruno's  industry  in  Paris  was 
prodigious.  At  the  same  time  that 
these  philosophical  books  were  being 
written  and  printed,  his  play  II 
CandeJado  was  going  through  the 
press.  Wit  and  satire,  and  Nea- 
politan buffoonery  abound  in  this 
play,  though  spoilt  by  obscenity 
and  profiinity;  but  what  is  most  re- 
markable is  the  under-current  of 
melancholy  which  can  be  traced  in 
it ;  its  motto  is  In  trietitid  hilariSj 
w  hilaritate  tristis.  At  the  end  of 
1582  or  early  in  1583,  Bruno  left 
Paris,  which  was  becoming  an  un- 
safe residence,  and  went  toGngland. 
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He  bronght  letters  firom  Henry 
III.  to  the  French  Ambassador  in 
London,  Michel  Castelnan  de  Man- 
yissiere. 

We  have  now  reached  the  golden 
period  of  Bruno's  life.  The  Am- 
bassador, a  man  of  great  cnltnre 
and  noble  character,  welcomed  him 
as  an  hononred  gaesL  The  Am- 
bassadress was  an  accomplished  and 
charminff  woman.  The  children 
were  hi^dj  educated.  It  was  one 
of  those  ideal  homes  in  which  eyerj 
refinement  of  external  circnmstanee 
is  combined  with  eveiy  tenderness 
and  grace  of  natural  -affection. 
Madame  de  Mauvissiere's  jonngest 
girl  was  a  god-danghter  of  Mboj 
Stuart's,  and  with  this  child,  as 
fascinathig  and  as  attractive  as  her 
namesake,  Bruno  was  delighted. 
She  was  his  plaything  and  darling, 
and  he  would  amuse  and  play  with 
her  whenever  he  was  at  leisure. 

Free,  at  this  period,  from  all 
sordid  cares  as  to  his  maintenance, 
he  conld  occupy  his  time  in  his  own 
favourite  stu(&es.  In  the  evenings 
he  visited  most  of  the  distingpiish^ 
men  who  were  in  London  at  the 
time,  both  English  and  foreign,  or 
remained  with  the  Mauvissieres. 
The  Ambassador  was  at  that  time 
writing  a  journal  of  the  events  con- 
nected yriik  his  embassy,  and  would 
occasionally  read  portions  of  this 
diary  to  his  family.  It  was  written 
for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of 
his  eldest  son.  These  readings 
would  lead  to  discussions  and  argu^^ 
ments  as  to  the  political  events  of 
the  day,  in  which  all  took  part,  and 
which  were  conducted  with  the 
high-bred  urbanity  for  which  Man- 
vissiere  was  celebrated.  The  leisure, 
the  content^  the  repose  of  mind  of 
this  period,  can  be  traced  in  all  the 
works  of  Bruno  which  are  dated  at 
this  time:  they  are  superior  in 
style  and  more  profound  in  disser- 
tation than  those  written  in  the 
midst  of  the  anxious  struggle  how 
to  live  honourably,  and  the  yet 
fiercer  struggle  how  to  think  freely. 


account  of  Gkadon  in  the 
Oena  deUe  Generic  published  at  this 
time,  is  most  amusing,  and  the 
sketch  of  the  Oxford  Dons  in  their 
long  velvet  gowns  and  chains  of 
gold  and  their  twelve  rings,  six  on 
each  finger,  and  their  surly  hifolco 
manners,  is  most  graphic. 

Such  was  the  fame  he  reached 
that  he  was  invited  to  read  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  This  had 
been  his  fondest  desire  since  his 
arrival,  and  he  lectured  there  for 
three  months  on  the  inmiortality 
of  the  soul  and  on  the  quintuple 
sphere.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
ms  teaehings  met,  however,  with 
considerable  opposition,  for  they 
were  far  in  advance  of  all  that  had 
yet  been  heard  at  Oxford.  The 
mdestruetibiliiy  of  matter,  the 
nature  of  Gk)d,  the  plurality  of 
worlds,  were  the  themes  he  was 
most  eloquent  on,  and  which  must 
have  certainly  paralysed  with  as- 
tonishment and  indignation  some 
of  his  audience.  Several  learned 
Italians  had  already  acquired  &me 
and  position  at  Oxford;  among 
others,  Alberice  Gentile,  who  was 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law  there  the  year 
after  Bruno  left  London,  and 
Giulio  Terenziano,  who  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity.  Bruno's  last 
lecture  was  given  on  the  occasion 
of  a  regal  reception.  Prince  Albert 
Alasco  of  Poland,  attracted  by  the 
g^reat  fiune  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
came  to  visit  her  in  1583.  Among 
other  solemnities,  a  visit  to  Oxford 
was  arranged  for  the  December  of 
that  year.  He  was  received  with 
great  pomp.  Each  day  had  its 
allotted  diversions.  There  were 
music  and  Latin  orations,  and  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  disputes ; 
a  comedy,  and  finally,  on  the  last 
day,  on  an  actual  bond  fide  stage, 
puppets  moved  by  ingenious  mecha- 
nism, performed  the  tragedy  of 
Dido,  As  soon  as  the  splendid 
reception  was  over,  the  Prince  re- 
turned to  London,  and  there  is  a 
letter  extant,  in  which  Queen  Eliza- 
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betli  thanks  her  &ithftil  IJniTersity 
for  this  display  of  their  loyalty  to 
her.  There  is  something  touching 
in  the  chivalry  of  this  barbaroos 
Prince,  which  made  him  worthy  of 
being  thas  honoured.  In  his  ro- 
mantic desire  to  see,  en  prince,  the 
glorious  Princess,  whose  fame  had 
reached  him  in  his  remote  country, 
he  had  spent  his  whole  patrimony, 
and  returned  to  Cracow  impove- 
rished for  life.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  knight  in  Boccaccio's  tale  of  the 
falcon. 

On  Bruno's  return  to  London  be 
found  that  the  fame  of  his  lectures 
had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  noUe  gen- 
tlemen, who  sought,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  doctrines.  Sometimes  in 
one  house,  sometimes  in  another, 
with  Sir  Philip  Sidney  or  Fulke 
Greville,  or  in  the  house  of  the 
French  Ambassador,  men  thronged 
to  hear  him.  Queen  Elizabeth  her- 
self wished  him  to  be  presented  to 
her.  She  was  an  accomplished 
Italian  scholar,  and  interested  in  all 
Italian  poetry  and  literature.  Bruno 
was  struck,  as  all  clever  men  were,, 
by  her  quickness  of  comprehension 
and  strength  of  intellect. 

On  Afih  Wednesday,  1584,  Bmno' 
had  a  long  argum^it  with  several 
Engliahmen  on  the  Copemicsan  sys- 
tem.  Tne  discussion  was  in  Latin. 
He  has  given  an  account  of  it, 
written  with  great  vivacity,  in  the- 
Cena  delle  Oeneri  ;  but  it  made  him 
many  enemies.  The*  Oxford  Doctors 
whombe  had  described  were  ftuious, 
and  he,  therefore,  to  prevent  any 
evil  interpretation  of  his  words, 
followed  this  work  immediately  by 
another  dialogue.  Be  la  Causa  prin^ 
cipio  et  uno ;  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  he  published  a  treatise,  De 
Vlf^mito  Universo  Mondi,  which  he 
considered  his  masterpiece.  The 
idea  of  infinity  predominates  in 
every  page.  *GMi,'  he  says,  'is 
infinite,  to  Him  belonginfinite  space 
and  infinite  Being.    He  will  not  be 


glorified  by  one  but  by  innumerable 
suns,  not  by  one  but  by  countless 
millions  of  worlds.  Nothing  dies, 
but  all  matter  undergoes  infinite 
change.' 

He  had  scarcely  finished  this  work 
when  he  wrote  Lo  Spacdo  della 
Bestia  Irconfante,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  brilliant  and  witty  work  is 
a  proclamation  of  natural  religion 
and  the  negation  of  all  positive 
creeds.  He  calls  to  the  bar  Pa- 
ganism, Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
Mahometanism,  and  censures,  ac- 
cuses, condemns,  and  repudiates 
them  alL 

The  satire  of  the  Spacdo  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Oahala  del  Oavallo 
Pegaseo  and  the  Asino  OUlenicey 
which  are  but  added  chapters  of  the 
same  work.  Bruno  called  them  the 
Bestia  Irconfante  Viva,  and  the  last 
published  in  London  was  the  Eroici 
Furori,  written  partly  in  prose  and 
partly  in  verse,  dedicated  to  Sidney, 
and  neaded  by  a  sonnet  addressed 
to  the  Ladies  of  England.  In  this 
work  Levi  thinks  he  describes 
his  own  feelings,  aspirations,  and 
prophesied  his  own  terrible  fate 
under  various  symbolical  images. 
Bruno  left  London  with  the  Mauvis- 
sieres  in  the  year  1 584. 

Hi  a  relations  with  this  family  con- 
tinued in  unbroken  harmony  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  sojourn  in 
England  and  during  his  subsequent 
visit  to  Paris.  It  was  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Paris  that  he  challenged 
the  Sorbonne  to  refute  120  proposi- 
tions, selected  by  himself  from  his 
own  works  published  in  London, 
against  the  Aristotelian  doctrines  as 
contained  in  De  Phyeico  and  De  Coelo 
ei  Mundo.  His  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Bruno  appears  to  have 
been  the  victor  in  each  dispute. 
But  the  private  enmities  excited  by 
these  disputes,  together  with  the 
public  agitations  of  the  time,  at 
last  obliged  Bruno  to  leave  Pans. 

We  next  find  him  at  Marburg, 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  lecture 
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tbere.  In  applying  for  the  post  of 
Lecturer  of  tlie  University  he  had 
styled  himself  Dr.  of  Roman  The- 
ology. Such  a  style  and  title  could 
not  be  admitted  in  a  Protestant 
nniversity,  and  though  he  went  in 
person  to  protest  against  such  an 
exclasion,  the  rector  was  inflexible. 
From  Marbnrg  he  went  vid  Mayence 
to  Wittenbnrg.  Here  he  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms.  His  simple 
declaration  that  he  was  a  lover  and 
disciple  of  the  Muses  and  the  firiend 
of  man,  was  enough.  He  was  in- 
stantly permitted  to  matriculate  in 
the  University  and  enrolled  among 
the  academicians.  Bruno  calls  Wit- 
tenbui^  the  home  of  philosophical 
liberty.  When  he  lectured  there  he 
was  listened  to  with  a  calm  enquiring 
attention,  very  different  from  the 
furious  contradictions  or  clamorous 
assent  of  his  Parisian  audience,  but 
fi&r  more  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
Essentially  a  free  thinker  himself, 
he  recognised  in  these  German 
minds  the  same  tendencies  as  in  his 
own,  and  detected  in  Lutheranism 
an  element  of  growth  which  would 
lead  eventually  to  entire  tolerance. 

Unfortunately  Wittenburg  could 
not  offer  him  a  shelter  for  a  long 
period.  On  the  death  of  the  Elec- 
tor Augustus,  Saxony  passed  to 
Ghristiui,  a  weak  and  incapable 
prince,  who  delegated  his  authority 
to  Casimir  his  uncle,  a  bitter  Oal- 
vinist.  Bruno  had  been  upheld  at 
Wittenburg  by  the  Lutherans,  who 
were  tolerant  of  his  teachings  even 
when  they  did  not  agree  with  him ; 
but  when  the  dominant  power  was 
Calvinist,  Bruno  knew  by  his  ex- 
perience at  Geneva  that  he  should 
not  only  be  silenced  but  probably 
persecuted.  He  therefore  left  Wit- 
tenburg for  Prague. 

In  Prague  he  was  introduced  to 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  H.  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador  Mendo^a,  with 
whom  Bruno  had  become  acquainted 
in  England. 

Like  many  other  princes  of  the 
time,  the  Emperor  was  interested  in 


science,  not  from  any  very  elevated 
motive,  but  as  being  connected,  in 
his  credulous  mind,  with  occult  and 
magic  arts.  At  the  court  of  Rudolph 
the  notorious  Dr.  Dee  was  estab- 
lished. Dee  was  known  to  the 
Polish  Prince  Alasco,  who  had 
heard  Bruno  lecture  at  Oxford,  and 
Dee  himself  had  met  Bruno  in  Eng- 
land; so  that  at  the  court  of 
Prague  the  name  of  Bruno  was 
known  before  his-  arrival.  We 
kaow  now  that  it  was  from  this 
city  that,  eight  years  after  his  death, 
the  first  notice  of  it  was  given  by 
Kepler  in  his  letter  to  Brengger. 

But  Prague  itself  had  little  to 
detain  him.  With  an  Emperor  ad- 
dicted to  'la  haute  magie,'  with 
few  opportunities  for  lecturing  or 
for  studies,  with  a  scarcity  of  books 
and  printing  presses,  there  was 
little  scope  for  Bruno.  He  wrote 
two  small  pamphlets  there,  and, 
furnished  with  strong  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  Emperor 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  went 
to  Helenstadt.  He  remained  there 
six  or  seven  months,  and  published 
his  book  Be  Monade^  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  reigning  Duke.  He 
there  also  entered  into  a  deadly 
feud  with  the  Protestants.  Boetins< 
as  the  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  excommunicated  him.  He 
then  left  Helenstadt  and  went  to 
Frankfort.  Bruno  had  asked  for  a 
trial,  and  appealed  against  Boetius, 
but  the  tnal  was  not  permitted, 
and  from  Frankfort  he  fulminated 
against  the  Brunswick  theologians. 
IVankfort,  next  to  London,  must 
have  been  the  brightest  spot  in 
Bruno's  wandering  life.  One  re- 
markable feature  of  the  time,  and 
more  manifest  in  this  city  than  in 
any  other,  was  the  position  of  book- 
sellers and  printers.  The  typo- 
graphical establishments  of  Frank- 
fort, Basle,  Venice,  Lyons,  Rome, 
Florence,  were  famous.  In  each  city 
they  formed  a  centre,  round  which 
assembled  the  learned  of  all  coun- 
tries.    They  hospitably  entertained 
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scholars  while  they  were  printmg 
their  works,  and  by  their  partner- 
ships and  correspondences  in  other 
ooontries,  kept  ap  a  constant  com- 
munication between  learned  men  in 
each. 

Fairs,  of  which  the  great  Leipsic 
fair  of  onr  days  is  the  only  remain- 
ing example,  were  also  a  great 
means  of  commnnication  between 
nations  and  individuals.  The  most 
valuable  works,  the  most  splendid 
editions,  all  the  literary  novelties  of 
the  epoch,  were  to  be  found  in 
these  fairs,  which  were  attended  by 
all  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
day,  and  the  books  there  collected 
were  thus  carried  off  and  made 
known,  to  other  countries.  Here 
philosophers,  mathematicians,  his- 
torians, met  and  argued  and  phi- 
losophised, surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  listeners,  as  Socrates  and  Plato 
might  have  done  in  the  groves 
and  porticoes  of  Athens. 

Bruno's  life  here  was,  like  his 
life  in  London,  one  of  entire  study 
and  literary  labour.  Wechel  (honour 
to  his  name),  his  printer  and  pub- 
lisher, maintained  him  at  his  own 
cost,  while  Bruno  was  preparing 
the  works  which  were  aiterwards 
printed.  He  found  him  an  apart- 
ment in  a  neighbouring  monastery, 
not  having  room  for  him  in  his  own 
house,  and  here  Bruno  wrote  and 
taught  and  studied.  He  wrote 
three  works,  and  had  even  time  to 
design  the  woodcuts  necessary  to 
their  demonstration.  The  names 
of  these  works  are:  i.  De  Imagiwum^ 
signorum  et  idea/rum  cnniposUione; 
2.  De  Monade  nv/mero  et  figura;  3. 
De  Triplice  mvnmu)  et  meneura. 
These  were  all  written  in  Latin, 
and  have  this  resemblance  to  his 
books  written  in  London — that  in 
them  he  almost  entirely  set  aside 
his  LuUian  theories  and  concen- 
trated himself  on  the  meditation  of 
metaphysical  truths  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  new  scientific  doctrines 
which  were  daily  gaining  ground. 

The  book  De  Monade  is  written 


in  hexameters,  and,  according  to 
his  biographers,  is  of  aU  his  works 
the  one  which  gives  the  most  dis- 
tinct image  of  &e  man  himself,  of 
his  indomitable  industry,  his  insa- 
tiable thirst  for  learning,  and  his 
simple-hearted  earnestness  in  its 
pursuit.  At  the  same  time  it  re- 
veals with  unconscious  candour 
his  ardent  fiery  soul,  his  bold  acute 
intellect,  and  his  passionate  sensi- 
tive nature. 

The  varied  drama  of  Bruno's  life 
was  now  drawing  near  to  its  tragic 
close. 

During  his  residence  at  Frankfort 
Bruno  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  Venetian  bookseller  Giotti,  who, 
during  the  Frankfort  book  fair, 
lodged  in  the  same  monastery. 
Giotti  when  he  returned  to  Venice 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  Bruno,  and 
disseminated  his  books  amongst  all 
his  clients  and  customers.  At  that 
time  the  young  patricians  of  Venice, 
who  affected  a  love  for  literature 
and  science,  frequented  the  book- 
sellers' shops,  and  met  each  other 
there.  Mocenig^,  a  name  destined 
to  as  lasting  an  ill  fame  as  Tore- 
dano's,  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
see  Giotti,  and  became  so  interested 
in  all  he  heard  of  Bruno,  and  so 
ambitious  of  knowing  him,  that  he 
wrote  urgent  letters  to  him,  inviting 
him  to  Venice,  and  entreating  him 
to  become  his  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend. 

These  fiiattering  offers  from  the 
Venetian  noble  gained  added  weight 
from  the  intense  yearning  in  Bruno's 
heart  to  revisit  his  native  Italy.  In 
an  evil  hour  he  accepted  them. 
Venice,  in  itself,  had  many  claims 
on  his  interest,  for  in  Venice  more 
books  were  printed  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  together.  The  great 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  of  an- 
tiquity, the  Fathers  of  the  Ghurch, 
the  works  of  the  Reformers,  the 
earliest  translations  of  the  Bible 
into  the  modem  languages,  were 
all  first  printed  in  Venice.    The 
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famous  University  of  Padna  was  in 
its  dependence  and  was  supported 
by  it.  The  Government,  with  all 
its  faults,  was  a  far  more  equitable 
and  well-poised  one  than  that  of  any 
other  Italian  State. 

The  yonng  nobleman  who  had 
invited  ]Brano,  and  who  is  infamons 
for  ever  for  the  base  treachery  of 
his  conduct  towards  him,  was  a 
vain,  weak,  malignant  man.  He 
aped  his  betters,  and  slavishly  fol- 
lowed the  fashion  and  whims  of 
the  day.  It  was  a  distinction  to  be 
the  patron  as  well  as  pupil  of  a  man 
of  genius,  and  therefore  he  sought 
Bruno.  No  two  men  could  have 
been  greater  contrasts  in  character. 
Bruno's  passionate  impatient  nature 
was  terrifying  to  Mocenigo's  shallow 
deceitful  disposition.  By  great 
persuasion  Mocenigo  had  induced 
Bruno  to  live  with  him,  but  except 
during  the  hours  of  instruction  they 
soon  ceased  to  meet.  Mocenigo 
honestly  supposed  Bruno  to  be 
'  possessed,'  endemoniato,  so  awe- 
struck was  he  at  his  assertions,  and 
so  alarmed  at  his  jests.  Bruno 
attended  the  literary  and  scientific 
receptions  which  were  held  in  the 
evening  in  many  of  the  Venetian 
palaces,  and  especially  frequented 
the  house  of  Andrea  Morotini. 
Mocenigo  was  devoured  by  the 
basest  jealousy.  He  found  that  his 
patronage  was  quite  useless  to 
Bruno,  and  moreover,  that  Bruno 
preferred  the  society  of  others  to 
his.  It  is  evident  that  Bruno 
loathed  him.  *  I  soon  found,'  says 
Bruno,  'that  misfortunes  were 
gathering  thickly  around  me,  and 
that  I  had  committed  myself  to  a 
perilous  destiny,  having  built  up 
for  myself  the  walls   of  my  own 


prison,  and  delivered  myself  up  to 
my  own  ruin.' 

This  bitterness  overflowed  at  last 
in  accusations  and  recriminations. 
All  Bruno's  words,  his  witty  sar- 
casms, his  daring  sallies,  were 
watehed  and  listened  to,  and  re- 
peated, with  every  species  of  exagge- 
ration and  perversion,  by  Mocenigo 
to  his  confessor.  The  confessor 
wrote  to  Rome.  The  answer  was 
not  long  delayed.  Bruno  was 
identified  as  the  Dominican  monk, 
against  whom  an  accusation  had 
been  drawn  up  about  sixteen  years 
before !  ^ 

Meanwhile  Bruno  had  found  his 
position  in  Mocenigo's  hotlse  un- 
tenable. He  at  last  informed  Mo- 
cenigo that  he  must  leave  him  and 
return  to  Frankfort,  where  he  had 
some  works  in  the  press.  Mocenigo 
went  at  once,  and  denounced  his 
guest  to  the  Inquisition  of  Venice  ! 
Bruno  had  arranged  everything  so 
as  to  be  able  to  leave  Venice  the  next 
day,  and  Mocenigo  feared  his  vic- 
tim would  escape.  He  therefore 
made  up  his  mind  to  constitute 
himself  his  guest's  gaoler  till  the 
Inquisition  took  that  ojffice  on  it- 
self. 

At  midnight  on  this  same  day 
(the  eve  of  Bruno's  departure), 
while  asleep  in  his  bed,  Mocenigo 
knocked  at  his  door.  Bruno  re- 
cognised his  voice  and  bade  him 
enter.  He  did  so,  accompanied  by 
five  gondoliers,  Bartholo  his  servant, 
and  another  mcoi. 

Bruno  started  up  and  vehemently 
protested  again/  this  intrasioZ 
On  the  pretext  of  explaining  it,  Mo- 
cenigo begged  him  to  rise  and  accom- 
pany him  to  another  room.  Bruno, 
still    unsuspicious     of    treachery. 


'  Both  fiartheliBess  and  Levi  agree  in  thinkinp:  that  from  the  moment  Bruno  has 
acquired  some  notoriety,  the  attention  of  the  Papal  authorities  was  roused  and  plans 
were  laid  to  bring  him  into  their  power,  but  Berti  differs  fix>m  them.  There  are  no 
documents  to  prove  that  he  was  forced  awa^  from  Frankfort  He  left  it  voluntarily, 
tempted  by  Mocenigo's  offers  and  by  his  desire  to  return  to  his  native  country,  but  once 
ift  Venice  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  instructed  the  Inquisition  in 
Venice  a«  to  what  was  expected  of  their  zeal,  and  that  both  employed  their  emisaaries  to 
eoatxol  and  guide  Mocenigo  in  hie  in&moua  treachery. 
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complied  with  his  request.  Mo- 
cenigo  led  the  way  to  the  other 
side  of  the  palace,  that  farthest 
from  the  wateor,  and  then  ascending 
the  stairs  opened  the  door  of  an 
attic.  He  drew  aside  to  let  Bruno 
pass  him  into  the  room,  and  then, 
without  haying  himself  crossed  the 
threshold,  tamed  roond,  closed 
the  door,  and  locked  it  ontside. 
When  the  prisoner  was  secure,  this 
man,  who  had  thus  outraged  every 
law  of  honour  and  hospitality,  re- 
turned to  the  philosopher's  room, 
and  taking  possession  of  all  his 
effects,  his  books,  his  MSS.,  and 
papers,  sent  them  instantly  to  the 
Inquisition.  The  next  night  at  the 
same  hour  Bruno  was  transferred 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. 

In  1 592  Galileo  made  his  entrance 
at  Padua  as  professor  and  teacher 
in  the  Uniyersiiy.  In  the  same 
year  Bruno  was  thrust  into  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Venice  previous  to  being  transferred 
to  Home,  where  his  execution  pre- 
ceded Gtilileo's  trial  by  thirty-four 
years.  Gampanella's  trial,  tortures, 
and  death,  were  fifteen  years  later 
than  Bruno's,  and  took  place  at 
Naples.  These  dates  are  suggestive*. 
In  the  twenty  years  which  elapsed 
between  Campanella's  trial  and 
Galileo's,  some  consciousness  of 
weakness  was  felt,  or  some  prog^ress 
in  humanity  had  been  made,,  or  no 
abjuration  woiJd  have  saved  him. 

Bruno's  trial  commenced.  It  was 
conducted  with  great  apparent  mode- 
ration. Mocenigo's  monstrous  accu- 
sations he  denied  utterly,  and  then 
proceeded  to  give  a  list  of  all  his 
works  to  his  judges.  He  discussed 
with  them  some  of  his  so-called  here« 
tical  tenets  with  aoabnness  of  reason^ 
ing  and  a  clearness  of  exposition 
which  made  him  appear  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  Professor  giving  a  lecture 
than  a  criminal  on  trial  for  his  life. 

Bruno  made  a  clean  breast  of  all 
he  believed  and  disbelieved  with- 
out modification  or  concealment. 
He  said  that  undoubtedly  his  phi- 


losophy and  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  it  were  contrary  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
apostolic  fiuth,  but  that  he  had 
never  taught  or  written  in  direct 
opposition  to  it  or  to  uphold  any 
other.  It  was  true  that  he  carried 
the  doctrine  of  immanence  to  the 
extent  of  placing  final  as  well  as 
formal  causes  inherently  in  matter ; 
that  he  believed  the  universe  was 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  that  these  worlds  are  simi- 
lar to  our  own ;  that  the  universe 
is  governed  by  a  law  which  he 
called  Providence,  in  virtue  of 
which  all  creatures  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being ;  that  Grod,  or 
Providence,  has  three  attributes — 
Mind,  Intellect,  Love — so  that  all 
things  have  first  their  being  by 
reason  of  mind,  then  their  order 
and  distinct  succession  by  reason  of 
intellect,  then  their  concord  and 
symmetry  by  reason  of  love ;  that 
the  word  Creator  signifies  the  ever- 
renewed  and  renewing  dependence 
of  the  universe  on  the  first  Cause. 
This  first  Cause  he  defined  as: 
A  Qod  not  outeide  Creationy  hut  the 
soul  of  souls f  th^  monarch  of  mO' 
ncMTchsy  living,  eternal,  infmUe,  «7n- 
manent.  In  the  party  as  in  the 
whole,  is  Ood.  ^TuttoeinitUto,  Gome 
V  unita  si  trova  in  tuUi  i  nwneri  in* 
finitiy  cosi  Vessere  in  tutte  le  cose, 
E  questo  pvib  far  indto^  non  solo  in 
universale  ma  anche  in  particolare, 
Essendo  tiUte  le  cose  per  la  sostanza 
delV  esserOy  che  hannOy  sono  ordinate 
e  proviste,  TtUto,  quantunque  mini» 
mo,  d  sotto  infinita  providenza,  perchh 
le  cose  grandi  sono  composte  delle 
piceole,* 

He  confessed  he  doubted  of  the 
Ineamation;  the  Word  by  philo- 
sophers being  considered  the  in- 
telieot,.  the  offspring  of  the  mind : 
the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  considered  as  the 
soul  of  the  universe ;  and  he  quoted 
in  suj^rt  of  this,  the  words  of 
Solomon,  'The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
shall  fill  the  whole  earth/  dsc. 
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The  examinations  were  tedious 
and  prolonged,  with  lapses  of 
months  between  them.  The  yet 
nnquenched  hope  of  freedom,  the 
eager  aspiration  to  live  and  to  be 
permitted  to  learn  more  and  more, 
induced  Bmno  to  seek  to  be  re- 
conciled to  his  judges  by  recanting 
whatever  in  these  beliefs  seemed 
contrary  to  the  dogmas  enforced  by 
the  Church.  He  acted  on  the  same 
principle  as  Galileo  did  some  years 
afterwards  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Before  we  condemn  either 
of  these  men,  let  us  place  ourselves 
in  their  position  and  in  that  of 
many  another  martyr  who,  like 
Granmer,  from  a  temporaiy  weak- 
ness, afterwards  gloriously  over- 
come, yielded  for  awhile  to  persecu- 
tion and  tyranny.  In  Bruno's  case 
there  was  added  a  traditional  feel- 
ing of  loyalty  to  the  views  of  his 
youth.  Three  times  had  he  endea- 
voured to  renew  his  connection  with 
the  Order  which  now  disowned 
him — in  Milan,  at  Toulouse,  and 
in  Paris. 

What  would  have  been  the  con- 
duct of  the  Venetian  Inquisition  if 
left  to  themselves  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture,  but  the  enquiries  made 
byMocenigo's  confessor  had  brought 
their  fruit.  Bruno  was  a  renegade 
monk,  the  three  early  trials  were 
evoked  to  identify  him,  and  Bome 
claimed  him.  At  first  there  was  a 
hesitation  in  Venice  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  him  up.  It  was 
an  unwise  precedent  thus  to  con- 
cede to  the  jurisdiction  of  Bome.^ 

The  latent  antagonism  to  Bome, 
to  be  afterwards  so  wrought  upon 
by  Sarpi,  was  partially  roused; 
but  Venice,  not  being  at  this  pre- 
cise moment  ready  for  the  struggle, 
considered  it  politic  to  keep  terms 
with  the  Pope  by  the  sacrifice  of  one 


poor  life.  The  Gouncil  resolved  that 
Bruno  should  be  transferred  to 
Bome.  This  was  done,  but  with 
what  would  now  be  called  a  recom- 
mendation to  mercy ;  that  is,  GKor- 
dano  Bruno  was  given  up  to  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors  with  the 
order  that  every  respect  consistent 
with  his  safe  keeping  should  be 
shown  to  so  remarkable  and  learned 
a  man. 

When  Bruno  reached  Bome  he 
must  have  felt  that  all  was  over. 
Work,  study,  composition,  tuition, 
lectures,  all  were  finished.  With 
men  (actively)  he  had  nothing  more 
to  do ;  henceforth  all  that  remained 
was  passively  to  endure  the  piti- 
less patience  of  his  judges.  But  by 
this  time  his  mind  was  roused  from 
the  demoralisation  pn»duced  by 
alternate  hope  and  fear.  The  actual 
result  of  a  life  of  noble  pursuit  and 
unwearied  application  became  ap- 
parent. All  vacillation  ceased,  and 
ne  took  his  stand  on  the  indefeasible 
right  of  a  man  to  think  for  himself. 

Seven  years  were  passed  by  him 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.^ 
Hifl  printed  works  and  his  MSS. 
were  examined  one  by  one.  He  was 
tortured  to  make  him  confess  inten- 
tions where  there  was  nothing  re- 
prehensible in  words.  His  free  and 
ample  confessions  in  Venice  were 
united  to  the  former  trials,  the  one 
during  his  novitiate,  the  one  during 
his  early  priest's  life,  the  one  pro- 
jected in  Rome  before  he  commenced 
his  brilliant  and  wandering  career, 
and  the  circle  was  complete.  The 
heresy  which  seemed  the  most 
abominable  to  his  judges  was  that 
which  concerned  a  plurality  of 
worlds.  Hitherto  there  had  been 
no  inference  of  heresy  from  it,  but 
the  Boman  Gatholio  hierarchy  was 
beginning  to  understand  the  soli- 


*  When  the  Boman  Inquisition  made  th^ir  claim  for  Bruno  to  be  iurrendered  to 
them,  the  Venetian  Council  answered  '  That  as  the  matter  was  of  great  importance  and 
moment,  and  the  State  yexy  seriously  preoccupied  at  the  time,  they  could  give  no  abrupt 
or  hasty  decision,  or,  indeed,  come  to  any  resolution  whatever  at  once.' 

*  Here  Berti  and  Levi  differ,  but  I  follow  Berti  as  to  dates. 
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darity  between  all  intellectnal 
developments.  There  had  been,  np 
to  this  time,  a  theological  astro- 
nomy; an  astronomical  Ideology  was 
dreaded.  The  Copemican  system 
held  in  itself  the  germ  of  a  plurality 
of  heresies,  and  the  heresies  of 
Bruno  contained,  as  in  a  calyx,  the 
heresies  of  Galileo,  Campanella,  and 
UUti  quanti, 

Bruno  was  condemned. 

The  sentence  was  pronounced  in 
the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Mi- 
nerva * — the  spot  where  in  these 
days  Tenerani's  Angel  of  the  BfCsur- 
rection  waits  in  sculptured  beauty, 
as  if  listening  to  the  last  trump  which 
is  to  set  straight  distorted  wills  and 
rectify  all  false  judgments. 

There  was  assembled  in  the  year 
of  the  jubilee,  1600,  in  the  month 
of  February,  one  of  the  most 
imposing  tribunals  which  were  ever 
gathered  together  for  the  piirpose 
of  sentencing  a  heretic.  The  su- 
preme members  of  the  Holy  Office, 
the    commissioners,  the  assessors. 


the  council,  the  Doctors  of  Law  and 
of  Diviniiy,  the  secular  magistrates 
and  the  Governor  of  Home,  S.P.Q.R., 
all  those  who  had  been  brought  to 
Rome  allured  by  the  magnificence  cff 
the  festivals,  and  to  whom  this  also 
was  part  of  the  splendid  programme. 

Before  them  stood  a  man  (if  we 
are  to  trust  the  portrait  prefixed  by 
Wagner  to  his  edition  of  his  works) 
of  slight  and  slender  presence, 
wasted  and  pale,  thoughtful  and 
sad,  with  dark,  eyes  of  mingled 
melancholy  and  ardour,  and  noble, 
regular  features.  Something  of 
Groek  grace,  something  of  Neapo- 
litan fire,  gave  him  an  air  of  striking 
and  attractive  command. 

As  he  turned  from  his  judges, 
bold,  calm,  and  prophetic,  he  let 
fall  these  words,  which  across  the 
gulf  of  time  echo  proudly  on  our 
ears :  '  You  are  more  afraid  to  pro- 
nounce my  sentence  than  I  to  re- 
ceive it.' 

Eight  days  afterwards  Bruno  was 
burnt  at  the  stake.^ 


>  The  Church  of  his  Order. 

'  Berti,  Wagner,  Levi,  Florensi,  Waddinffton,  Bartheliaeas,  have  been  the  anthorities 
consulted  as  to  the  facts  detailed  in  the  aboTe  sketch,  and  where  there  has  been  a  dis- 
crepancy as  to  dates  and  dietails,  Berti,  as  the  most  recent,  has  been  quoted. 
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IRELAND'S  BAPTISM; 
Or,  The  Leqend  of  Eedelm,  *  The  Bed  Rose,'  and  Ethna,  '  The  Fair.' 

(from  the  ancient  chronicles   of  IRELAND.) 

Where  once  with  battle  shouts  old  Tara  rang, 

The  harper  sat  amid  the  hillocks  bare; 
The  legend  of  past  times  once  more  he  sang ; 

Of  Fedehn,  *The  Red  Rose,'  Ethna,  'The  Fair.' 


Like  two  sister  fawns  thai  leap, 

Borne,  as  though  on  viewless  wings, 
Down  bosky  glade  and  ferny  steep, 

To  quench  their  thirst  at  silver  springs-^ 
From  Cruachan,  through  gorse  and  heavier, 
Raced  the  Royal  Maids  together. 
From  childhood  thus  the  Twain  had  rushed 

Each  mom  to  Glebach's  fountain-cell. 
Ere  earliest  dawn  the  East  had  flushed, 

To  bathe  them  in  its  well: 
Each  mom  with  joy  their  young  hearts  tingled ; 

Each  mom  as--conquering  cloud  or  mist— 
The  first  beam  with  the  wavelet  mingled. 

Mouth  to  mouth  they  kissed. 

II 

They  stand  by  the  fount  with  their  unlooped  hair — 
A  hand  each  raises — ^what  see  they  there? 

m 

A  white  form  seated  on  Glebach's  stone; 

A  kinglike  presence :  the  monks  stood  nigh : 
Fronting  the  red  dawn  he  sat  alone. 

On  the  mom-star  fixing  as  keen  an  eye. 
That  crosier  he  grasped  shone  bright;  but  brighter 
The  sunrise  flashed  &om  Saint  Patrick's  mitre! 

17 

They  gazed  without  fSear.    To  a  kingdom  dear, 
Dear  from  their  biorih  had  those  Maidens  been; 

Of  wron^  they  had  heard ;  but  it  came  not  near ; 
Thev  hoped  they  were  dear  to  the  Power  unseen. 

They  knelt  when  that  Vision  of  Peace  they  saw; 

They  knelt,  not  in  fear,  but  in  lovii^  awe: 

The  'Red  Rose'  bloomed  like  that  l^t  a&r; 

The  'Fair  One'  shone  like  that  morning  star. 


Then  Patrick  rose:  no  word  he  said, 
But  three  times  made  the  sacred  Sign; 
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At  the  first,  men  say  that  the  demons  fled ; 

At  the  third  flocked  ronnd  them  the  Powers  divine, 
Unseen — lake  children  devout  and  good, 
Hands  crossed  on  their  bosoms,  the  maidens  stood. 

VI 

'  Blessed,  and  holj !     This  land  is  Eire :  ^ 
Whence  come  ye  to  her,  and  the  king  onr  sire  ? ' 

ra 

We  come  from  a  Kingdom  far  off,  yet  near. 
Which  the  wise  love  well,  and  the  wicked  fear: 
We  come  with  blessing  and  come  with  ban, 
We  come  from  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  man. 

vin 

'Whose  is  that  Kingdom?    And  say,  therein 

Are  the  chiefs  all  brave,  and  the  maids  all  fair  ? 
Is  it  clear  from  reptiles,  and  that  thing,  sin  P 
Is  it  like  this  kingdom  of  King  Laeghaire  ? ' 

IX 

The  chiefs  of  that  Kingdom  wage  war  on  wrong, 
And  the  clash  of  their  swords  is  sweet  as  song ; 
Fair  are  the  maids,  and  so  pure  from  taint, 
The  flash  of  their  eyes  changeth  sinner  to  saint ; 
There  reptile  is  none,  nor  the  ravening  beast; 
There  light  has  no  shadow,  no  end  the  feast. 


'  But  say,  at  that  feast  haih  the  poor  man  place  P 

Is  reverence  there  for  the  old  head  hoarp 
For  the  cripple  that  never  might  join  the  race  P 
For  the  maimed  that  fought,  and  can  fight  no  more  P ' 

XI 

Reverence  is  there  for  the  poor  and  meek, 

And  the  great  King  kisses  the  worn,  pale  cheek; 

And  the  King's  Son  waits  on  the  pilgrim  guest; 

And  the  Queen  takes  the  little  blind  child  to  her  breast : 

With  a  gold  crown  there  is  the  just  man  crowned ; 

But  the  proud  and  the  vengeful  are  branded  and  bound 

In  knots  of  serpents,  and  flung  without  pity 

From  the  bastions  and  walls  of  Ood*s  saintly  city. 

xn 
Then  the  eyes  of  the  Maidens  waxed  dark,  as  though 

That  judgment  of  Ood  had  before  them  passed : 
And  the  two  sweet  faces  grew  dim  with  woe — 

But  the  rose  and  the  radiance  returned  at  last. 


'  One  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland. 
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xni 

'Are  gardens  there?  Are  there  streams  like  ours? 

Is  God  white-headed,  or  youthful  and  strong? 
Hang  rainbows  there  o'er  the  happy  bowers  ? 

Are  there  sun,  and  moon,  and  the  thrush's  song  ? ' 

XIV 

They  have  gardens  there  without  noise  or  strife. 
And  there  is  the  fruit  of  immortal  life : 
Four  rivers  circle  that  blissful  bound; 
And  Spirits  float  o'er  it,  and  Spirits  go  round: 
There,  set  in  the  midst,  is  the  golden  throne ; 
And  a  rainbow  Him  girdeth  that  sits  thereon: 
Seven  Virtues  enweave  it;  and  lo!  therein 
The  beams  are  his  Holy  Ones  washed  from  sin. 

XV 

As  he  spake,  the  hearts  of  the  Maids  beat  time 

To  music  in  heaven  of  peace  and  love ; 
And  the  deeper  sense  of  that  lore  sublime 

Came  out  from  within  them,  and  down  from  above; 
By  degrees  came  down  ;  by  degrees  came  out : 
Who  loveth,  and  hopeth,  not  long  shall  doubt. 

XVI 

*  Who  is  your  God  ?    Is  there  love  on  His  brow  ? 
Oh  how  shall  we  love  Him,  and  find  Him  ?     How  ?  ' 
The  pure  cheek  flamed  like  the  dawn-touched  dew: 
There  was  silence:  then  Patrick  began  anew. 

xvn 

The  princes  who  ride  in  your  father's  train 
Your  love  have  courted,  but  sued  in  vain ; — 
Look  up,  0  maidens ;  make  answer  free : 
What  would  ye  have ;  and  what  would  ye  be  ? 

xviu 

'  As  pure  we  would  be  as  yon  wreath  of  foam. 

Or  the  ripple  which  now  yon  sunbeams  smite : 
And  joy  we  would  have,  and  a  songful  home ; 
And  one  to  rule  us,  and  Love's  delight.' 

XIX 

In  love  God  fashioned  whatever  is. 

The  hills,  and  the  seas,  and  the  skiey  fires; 

For  love  He  made  them,  and  endless  bliss, 
Sustains,  enkindles,  uplifts,  inspires : 

That  God  is  Father,  and  Son,  and  Spirit ; 

And  the  True  and  the  Spotless  His  peace  inherit, 

And  Gt)d  made  man,  with  his  great  sad  heart, 

That  hunger^  when  held  from  its  God  apart. 
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Your  sire  is  a  king  on  earth :  bat  I 
Wonld  mate  yon  to  One  who  is  Lord  on  high : 
There  true  maid  is  bride;  and  her  joj  shall  stand, 
For  the  King's  Son  hath  laid  on  her  head  His  hand. 

XX 

As  he  spake,  the  eyes  of  that  lovely  Twain 
Grew  large  with  a  tearful  bnt  glorious  light, 

Like  skies  of  summer,  late  cleared  by  rain, 
When  the  full-orbed  moon  will  be  soon  in  sight. 

XXI 

'  That  Son  of  the  King — ^is  He  fairest  of  men  ? 

That  mate  whom  He  crowns — ^is  she  bright  and  blest? 

Does  she  chase  the  red  deer  at  His  side  through  the  glen? 

Does  she  charm  Him  with  song  to  His  noontide  rest  ? ' 

XXII 

That  King's  Son  strove  in  a  long,  long  war: 
His  people  He  freed;  yet  they  wounded  Him  sore; 
And  still  in  His  hands,  and  His  feet,  and  His  side, 
The  wounds  of  His  sorrow  are  'graved,  deep-dyed. 

xxin 

Then  the  breasts  of  the  Maidens  begsfti  to  heave 
Like  low  harbour  waves,  when,  beyond  the  bar, 

The  great  waves  gather,  and  wet  winds  grieve, 
And  the  roll  of  the  tempest  is  heard  fliar, 

XXIV 

'  We  will  kiss,  we  will  kiss  those  bleeding  feet ; 
On  those  bleeding  hands  our  tears  shsJl  £aJl; 
And  whatever  on  earth  is  dear  or  sweet. 
For  that  wounded  heart  we  renounce  them  all: 


XXV 

*  Show  us  the  way  to  His  palace-gate : ' — 
That  way  is  thorny,  and  steep,  and  straight; 
By  none  can  His  palace-gate  be  seen, 
Save  those  who  have  waahed  in  the  waters  clean. 


XXVI 

They  knelt ;  on  their  heads  the  wave  h^  poured 

Thrice,  in  the  name  of  the  Triune  Lord : 

And  their  foreheads  he  sigpied  with  the  Sign  adored. 

On  Fedelm,  the  'Bed  Bose,'  on  Ethna,  'the  Fair,' 

God's  dew  shone  bright  in  that  morning  air; 

And  they  say  that  Saint  Agnes,  'twizt  sister  and  sister. 

As  the  Cross  touched  each,  bent  over,  and  kissed  hor 
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Then  sang  Ood's  new-bom  Oreatores,  '  Behold ! 

We  see  God's  Citjr  from  heaven  draw  nigh : 
But  we  thirst  for  the  fountains  divine  and  cold ; 

We  mnst  see  the  great  King's  Son,  or  die! 
Come,  Thou  that  com'st !   Our  hope  is  this, 

That  the  body  might  die,  and  the  soul,  set  free, 
Swell  out,  like  an  infant's  lips,  to  the  kiss 

Of  the  Lover  who  fiUeth  infinity ! ' 

XXVIII 

The  City  of  God,  by  the  water's  grace, 

Te  see;  alone,  they  behold  Bis  &bce, 

Who  have  washed  in  the  baths  of  Death  their  eyes, 

And  tasted  His  Eucharist  Sacrifice. 

XXIX 

'  Give  us  the  Sacrifice  ! '     Each  bright  head 

Bent  towards  it  as  sunflowers  lean  to'  the  sun : 
They  ate ;  and  the  blood  frt)m  the  warm  cheek  fled : 

The  exile  was  over,  the  home  was  won: 
A  starry  darkness  o'erflowed  their  brain : 

Far  waters  beat  on  some  heavenly  shore: 
Like  the  dying  away  of  a  low,  sweet  strain. 

The  young  life  ebbed,  and  they  breathed  no  more: 
In  death  they  smiled,  as  though  on  the  breast 
Of  the  Mother  Mnid  they  had  found  their  rest. 

XXX 

The  rumour  spread:  beside  the  bier 

The  King  stood  mute,  and  his  camp,  and  court: 
The  Druids  from  dark  woods  drew  surlily  near : 

And  the  Bards  storm-hearted,  and  humbler  sort : 
The  '  Staff  of  Jesus '  ^  Saint  Patrick  raised : 

Angelic  anthems  above  them  swept: 
There  were  that  muttered;  there  were  that  praised: 

But  none  who  gazed  on  that  marvel  wept. 

XXXI 

For  they  lay  on  one  bed,  like  Brides  new- wed. 

By  Clebach  well;  and,  the  dirge  days  over. 
On  their  smiling  faces  a  veil  was  spread. 

And  a  green  mound  raised  that  bed  to  cover. 
Such  were  the  ways  of  those  ancient  days — 

To  Patrick  for  aye  that  grave  was  given  ^ 
And  above  it  a  church  he  built  in  their  praise  ; 

For  in  them  had  Eire  been  spoused  to  heaven. 

Maeliieire. 


'  The  name  of  St.  Patrick's  crosier. 
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ISAMBABD  KINGDOM  BBUNEL.i 


NO  doabt  it  is  true  that  genias 
must  freqaentl J  make  its  first 
appearance  in  a  feunilj  preyiously 
not  distingiushed  hj  the  possession 
of  any  remarkable  ability ;  bat  it  is 
also  true  that  the  fall  and  perfect 
development  of  any  particalar  intel- 
lectaal  excellence  mast  be  largely 
influenced  by  sarroanding  circum- 
stances and  opportunities.      Each 
of  these  facts  is  illustrated  by  the 
Brunels.     The  father  rose  to  emi- 
nence as  the  first  famous  man  of  his 
name,  and  the  son's  imquestionable 
innate  disposition   for    mechanical 
science  on  the  grandest  scale  was 
fostered  and  rapidly  ripened  by  his 
father's  example  and  teaching.    No 
one  can  presume  to  say  why  the 
elder  Brunei  was   what    he    was. 
That  the  younger  Brunei  was  what 
he  came  to  be  must  be  admitted 
to  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
the  resalt  of  his  having  been  his 
father's  son.      The  career  of  the 
engineer  of  the  Great  Western  Bail- 
way  and    projector  of  the    Oreat 
Eastern  ship  was  so  much  a  con- 
sequence of  that  of  the   inventor 
of  the  Block  Machineiy  and  engi- 
neer of  the  Thames  Tonnel  that 
some  notice  of  the  father  is  neces- 
sary as  an  introduction  to  the  life 
of  the  son. 

Sir  Marc  Isambard  Brunei  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  whose  family 
had  been  long  settled  at  Hacqueville, 
near  Bouen.  From  boyhood  he 
showed  the  strongest  liking  for 
mechanical  pursuits,  and,  originally 
destined  for  the  priesthood,  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  French  navv, 
when  he  took  decided  interest  m 
the  scientific  part  of  navigation.  At 
home  he  had  always  delighted  in 
spending  his  time  in  a  joiner's  work- 
shop, and  somewhat  later  he  made 
for  himself  an  octant,  with  which  he 


was  able  to  take  good  observations. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Bevolution  the  royalist  tendencies 
of  his  fiimily  obliged  him  to  take 
reiage  in  the  United  States  of 
America^  and  here  he  obtained  em- 
ployment as  a  civil  engineer  in  the 
laying  out  of  a  canal  from  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  river  Hudson. 
He  also  practised  as  an  architect, 
sent  in  designs  for  the  Houses  of 
Congress  at  Albany,  and  built  a 
theatre  in  New  York.  But  it  was 
in  England,  and  by  the  invention 
and  execution  of  the  well-known 
automatic  block  machinery,  that  the 
elder  Brunei  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  subsequent  reputation. 

It  was  in  1799  that  the  elder 
Brunei  came  to  England,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  married  Miss  Sophia 
Elingdom,  the  mother  of  his  equally 
eminent  son,  whose  second  name 
was  derived  from  her.  At  fourteen 
young  Brunei  was  at  school  at  Hove, 
near  Brighton,  and  was  already 
occupied  with  the  subjects  to  which 
his  future  life  was  to  be  devoted. 
He  was  making  boats,  and  amusing 
himself  by  taking  a  plan  of  Hove, 
for  which  in  a  letter  he  asks  for  the 
use  of  one  of  his  father's  profes- 
sional measuring  tapes.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  predicted  the  &11  of  a 
newly  built  nouse,  from  noticing 
the  bad  way  in  which  the  work 
upon  it  was  being  done,  and  laid  a 
bet,  which  he  won,  that  the  building 
would  come  down  during  a  certain 
stormy  night.  For  rather  more 
than  a  year  the  young  man  studied 
at  the  Coll^ffe  Henri  Quatre  at  Paris; 
but  otherwise  was  much  at  home, 
and  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
all  the  works  in  which  his  father 
was  at  the  time  engaged,  comprising 
veneering  machinery  at  Battersea. 
the    Government  works  at  Wool- 
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wich  and  Chatham,  and  the  self- 
acting  machinery  for  making  shoes. 
From    1823    he    was    regularly 
employed    in    his    other's    office, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
project  of   the   tonnel  nnder  the 
Thames  was  first  seriously  enter- 
tained.     Hardly  any   engineering 
operation  has    ever  attained  more 
celebrity  than  the  Thames  Tunnel — 
a  fame,  however,  rather  owing  to 
the    admiration    excited    by    the 
novelty  and  difficulty  of  the  work, 
and  by  the  genius  and  perseverance 
shown  in  completing  it  after  many 
failures  and  much  discouragement, 
than  by  its  ultimate  utility.     In  an 
age  which  like  our  own  has  seen 
the  completion  of  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel,  and  been  asked  to  consider 
seriously  schemes  for  crossing  the 
British    Channel  by   means  of   a 
submarine  passage,  the  plan  for  a 
subaqueous  thoroughfare  under  the 
river  Thames  a  little  below  London 
Bridge    may    seem    insignificant ; 
but  forty-five  years  ago  it  was  in 
fact  a  far  greater  undertaking  than 
it  would  be  now,  and  all  subsequent 
works  of  the  same  kind  have  been 
rendered  more  easy  by  the  enter- 
prise and  skill  then  exhibited,  and 
the  practical  experience  then  gained. 
The  great  tool,  if  it  may  so  be 
called,   by  which  the    boring  was 
carried  forward,  and  a  permanent 
and  secure  passage  lefb  behind   it 
as  the  work  proceeded,  was  the  cele- 
brated *  shield '  devised  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  elder  Brunei.    Sir  Isam- 
bard  himself  described   it  as  'an 
ambulating    cofier-dam,    travelling 
horizontally.'    The  whole  formed  an 
iron  framework,  comprising  thirty- 
six  cells,  in  each  of  which  a  miner 
could  work,  with  arrangements  for 
excluding  any  inward  rush  of  water, 
the  clanger  of  which  was  much  di- 
minished by  this  breaking  up  of  the 
work  into   so  many  parts,  which 
were  capable   of  being   separately 
advanced.     The  work  of  the  tunnel 
made  a  prosperous  start,  and  in  the 
journal  kept  by  its  engineer  there 


is  record  of  the  important  and 
efficient  services  rendered  by  his 
son  during  its  progress.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1826,  after 
twelve  months'  horizontal  advance, 
young  Brunei  with  nine  friends  sat 
down  to  dine  in  the  tunnel,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  next  month  four  hun- 
dred feet  of  it  were  completed.  The 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  how- 
ever, continued  to  increase ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1 828,  when  about 
600  feet  of  the  tunnel  had  been 
completed,  a  second  great  irruption 
of  water  took  place,  and  the  work 
was  arrested  for  seven  years.  The 
Thames  burst  in  so  suddenly  upon 
the  intruders  on  his  domain,  that 
all  the  lights  were  extinguished  by 
a  rush  of  air  driven  before  the  ad- 
vancing water ;  the  young  engineer 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and 
was  much  injured  in  his  endeavours 
to  save  others,  having  to  swim  to 
the  shaft,  up  which  he  was  forced 
by  the  rising  water ;  and  six  work- 
men were  killed. 

After  this  the  connection  of  the 
subject  of  the  present  biography 
with  the  Thames  Tunnel  ceased. 
He  soon  became  engaged  upon  works 
of  his  own ;  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  that  the  tunnel  was 
completed  in  1843,  eighteen  years 
after  its  commencement,  and  that 
the  elder  Brunei  died  in  his  8ist 
year,  in  1849. 

The  first  important  work  in  which 
Brunei  the  younger  engaged  on  his 
own  account  was  the  Clifton  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  the  history  of  which 
is  somewhat  remarkable.  ]bi  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  a  certain  Al- 
derman Vick,  of  Bristol,  bequeathed 
a  sum  of  i,oooZ.,  to  accumulate  at 
compound  interest  until  it  amounted 
to  io,oooZ.,  and  then  to  be  applied 
to  the  erection  of  a  stone  bridge 
across  the  Avon,  at  Clifton.  In  1 829 
the  accumulating  fund  had  reached 
nearly  8,oooZ.,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  if  it  was 
possible  to  execute  the  Alderman's 
design  ;  but  on  obtaining  estimates 
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it  appeared  that  a  stone  bridge  must 
cost  90,000^.,  and  recourse  was  had 
to  the  alternative  of  a  suspension 
bridge.  Designs  for  this  were  in- 
vited, and  Brunei  sent  in  no  less 
than  four,  adapted  for  various  points 
of  the  river  within  the  specified 
limits.  Of  these,  two  were  much 
preferred  by  himself,  giving  respec- 
tively as  lengths  of  the  floor  of  the 
bridge  890  feet  and  9^1 6  feet,  as  dis- 
tances between  the  points  of  sus- 
pension 980  feet  and  1,160  feet,  and 
both  estimated  to  bear  an  excessive 
load  of  650  tons.  His  design  for 
the  chains  contained  the  novelty  of 
dispensing  with  the  short  connecting 
links  previously  used  in  the  chains 
for  suspension  bridges,  and  joining 
each  set  of  links  directly  with  those 
on  each  side  of  it  by  pins  passing 
through  them^  thus  diminishing  the 
number  of  joints  and  pins,  and-  the 
consequent  expense  and  weight. 

Other  improvements  were  also  in- 
troduced, for  the  first  time,  by  Bru- 
nei in  his  designs,  which  have  since 
been  adopted  for  subsequent  struc- 
tures of  the  same  description.  Of 
twenty-four  plans  sent  in,  only  those 
of  Brunei  and  four  other  competi- 
tors were  entertained  for  selection. 
He  was  full  of  confidence  that  one 
of  his  bold  and  original  conceptions 
would  be  successfiU  in  the  competi- 
tion, when  Mr.  Telford  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  things  took  a  difier- 
ent  course.  Telford  was  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  as  an  engi- 
neer, had  himself  designed  and  exe- 
cuted the  well-known  Menai  Bridge, 
and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
gentlemen  who  had  the  management 
of  the  Clifton  Bridge  competition 
should  resort  to  him  for  advice. 
Moreover,  Telford  thought  the  span 
o  f  his  own  bridge  (under  600  feet)  was 
the  longest  that  could  be  employed 
with  safety,  and  he  consequently 
reported  against  Brunei's  proposal 
to  resort  to  a  longer  span ;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  condemning  the 
designs  of  the  other  competitors  as 
unauitable.    Upon  this  it  was  again 


only  natural  that  the  committee 
should  request  Mr.  Telford  himself  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  the 
bridge.  Telford  divided  his  bridge 
into  three  spans,  to  be  supported  by 
two  tall  piers  rising  from  the  sides  of 
the  river,  and  for  his  style  of  archi- 
tecture proposed  a  florid  Gt>thic. 
This  was  at  first  approved  of,  but 
before  long  it  lost  fayour,  and  a 
second  competition  took  place,  in 
which  Telford  engaged,  the  referee 
being  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  at  the 
time  President  of  the  Boyal  Society. 
Thirteen  designs  were  now  sent  in, 
and  five  were  selected,  including 
those  of  Telford  and  Brunei.  Tel- 
ford's was  put  aside  on  account  of 
the  insufficiency  of  funds  to  provide 
for  his  lofty  towers ;  and,  in  the  first 
instance,  Brunei's  design,  although 
placed  second,  was  not  recommended 
for  adoption.  Subsequently  he  suc- 
ceeded in  ^removing  the  objections 
raised  to  it,  and  was  actually  ap- 
pointed engineer  to  prosecute  the 
work.  Not  until  1836,  however, 
was  the  bridge  commenced,  and 
during  its  early  progress  Brunei 
was  exposed  to  a  personal  risk  as 
great  as  that  which  more  than  once 
had  threatened  his  hfe  in  the  Thames 
Tunnel.  An  iron  bar  1,000  feet 
long  and  1^  inch  thick  was  carried 
a(»-oss  the  river  at  a  great  height  as 
a  means  of  temporary  communica- 
tion during  the  building  of  the 
bridge.  It  was  crossed  by  a  basket 
pulled  backwards  and  forwards  by 
ropes.  On  one  occasion,  when  Bru- 
nei was  in  the  basket,  it  stuck  fast, 
and  he  had  to  perform  the  dangerous 
acrobatic  feat  of  climbing  up  from 
the  basket  to  the  bar  in  order  to 
gain  his  release. 

The  works  on  the  CHfton  Bridge 
continued  until  1 843,  when  unfor* 
tunately  the  funds  available  for  its 
completion  (some  45,000^.)  were  ex- 
hausted, leaving  a  ^rther  amount  of 
30,oooZ.  still  required  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  remaining  work  to  be  done ; 
nor  did  Brunei  live  to  see  it  finished. 
A  singular  fatality  seems  indeed  to 
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have  Imiig  over  aQ  his  greatest  en- 
teqnises.  The  Thames  Tmmel,  the 
Clifton  Bridge,  the  broad  gaoge 
system  of  railways,  the  atmospheric 
principle  of  locomotion,  the  GrecU 
EcLgtem  ship,  were  all  marvels  of 
ingenuity  and  of  difficolties  OYcr- 
come;  nevertheless  they  more  or 
less  all  of  them  snffered  from  tiie 
canker  of  disappointment  or  mis- 
carriage. Bninel  reached  thehighest 
eminence  open  to  his  career,  and  the 
world  owes  much  to  him ;  bnt  the 
mere  mention  of  his  most  fiimoms 
enterprises  carries  with  it  an  nn- 
comfortable  recollection  of  objects 
imperfisctly  attained,  and  results 
inoommensmute  with  expectation. 

Years  afterwards  a  company  was 
formed  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
Clifton  Bridge,  partly  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Brunei,  and, 
as  it  was  expressed, '  for  at  the  same 
time  removing  a  slur  from  the  engi- 
neering talent  of  the  countiy.^  By 
a  singular  coincidence  the  chains 
ultimately  used  had  beenoonstructed 
under  Brunei's  own  directions  for 
another  bridge  in  a  distant  locality. 
It  so  happened  that  the  Hunger- 
ford  Suspension  Bridge  erected  by 
Brunei  over  the  Thames  was  taken 
down  to  make  way  for  the  railway 
bridge  which  now  carries  the  South- 
Eastem  line  across  the  river  into 
the  Charing  Cross  station,  and  the 
chains  rendered  useless  in  their 
original  site  were  taken  in  1864 
to  complete  the  renewed  works  at 
Clifton. 

Mr.  Isambard  Brunei,  in  arrang- 
ing the  materials  for  his  father's 
Life,  has  deemed  it  right  to  keep 
separate  the  account  of  his  profes- 
sional achievements,  which  occupies 
the  great  bulk  of  the  volume,  from 
the  details  of  his  private  life,  to 
'  which  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
space  only  is  devoted.  This  plan 
may  possess  some  advantages,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  two 
threads  of  his  life — public  and  pri- 
vate— could  not  have  been  made 
to  intertwine  more  closely  in    his 


biography ;  and  it  may  be  surmised 
that  the  result  would  have  been  to 
render  the  reading  of  the  present 
book  more  generally  interesting 
than  under  the  actual  distribution 
of  its  contents. 

The  next  phase  of  Brunei's  pro- 
fessional life  is  coincident  with  the 
great  rcTolution  in  locomotion 
which  led  to  the  development  of  so 
much  engineering  talent,  as  well  as 
to  that  enormous  addition  to  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  country 
which  was  the  consequence  of  the 
general  use  of  the  railway  system. 
A  very  brief  allusion  may  be  con- 
venient to  the  state  of  affairs  which 
preceded  the  famous  Battle  of  the 
Granges,  in  which  Brunei  was  so 
conspicuous  a  combatant.  Without 
noticing  previous  insignificant  lines 
woiked  only  for  local  mineral  traffic, 
the  first  passenger  bne  opened  was 
that  between  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton in  1825,  and  next,  of  far  greater 
importance,  that  frt>m  Manchester 
to  Liverpool,  dating  from  1830, 
the  parent  of  the  line  subsequently 
connecting  Liverpool  and  Birming- 
ham, of  that  from  Birmingham 
to  London,  and  so  in  short  of 
the  whole  narrow  gauge  system 
in  all  its  widely  extended  ramifica- 
tions. While  the  great  commercial 
centres  of  the  north  and  middle  of 
England  were  thus  active  in  their 
own  interests  to  secure  access  for 
their  goods  and  passenger  traffic 
to  the  metropolis,  the  West  was  not 
unmindful  either  of  itself.  Bristol 
had  thought  of  a  railway  as  early 
as  in  1825  ;  and  in  1832,  when  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Hno  was 
an  ascertained  success,  it  was  re- 
solved to  attempt  a  line  to  London. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
choose  an  engineer  to  make  the 
preliminary  surveys  and  prepare  the 
necessary  estimates.  Brunei  was 
known  in  Bristol  not  only  by  his 
employment  on  the  Clifton  Suspen- 
sion Bridge,  but  by  works  for  im- 
proving the  Floating  HJarbonr. 
There  were,  however,  other  candi- 
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dates,  and  a  competition  was  sng- 
gested,  in  which  the  offer  of  the 
lowest  estimate  was  to  ensure  suc- 
cess.    Upon  this  Bmnel  declared 
he  must  withdraw  his  name,  and 
wrote  to  the  committee :  '  Yon  are 
holding  ont  a  premium  to  the  man 
who  will  make  you  the  most  flatter- 
ing promises.     It  is  quite  obyioos 
that  the  man  who  has  either  least 
reputation  at  stake,  or  who  has  most 
to  gain  by  temporary  success  and 
least  to  lose  by  the  consequences  of 
disappointment,  must  be  the  winner 
in  such  a  race. '  Brunei  was  appointed 
engineer  without  passing  through 
the  disparaging  process  to  which 
he  had  so  righteously  objected.     A 
rough  preliminaiy  survey  was  made 
by   him  of   the  countiy  between 
Bristol   and  London,    a    company 
was  started,  and  the  regular  sur- 
vey commenced  previous  to  an  ap- 
plication to  Parliament.     The  func- 
tions of  the  chief  in  command  of 
such  a  survey  are  not  unlike  those 
of  a  general  directing  a  campaign, 
and  it  was  at  that  time  a  campaign 
in  an  unknown  country  and  under 
novel  conditions  of  war.     His  staff 
of  assistants  had  to  be  formed  out 
of  raw  material  for  the  most  part, 
his   own   personal  superintendence 
was  largely  required,  and  landowners 
— ^to  many  of  whom  the  railroad 
was  a  new-fjMigled  abomination — 
had  to  be    conciliated    by    every 
method.    He  spent  weeks  in  travel- 
ling by  night,  to  save  time,  and  in 
riding  about  the  etmntry  by  day, 
working  often  as  much  as  twenty 
hours  a  day. 

A  Bill  for  the  construction  of 
part  only  of  the  intended  line  was 
introduced  in  the  Parliamentary 
session  of  1834.  It  passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  in 
the  Lords,  after  long^  discussion, 
and  enormous  opposition,  now 
almost  inconceivable,  from  the 
various  classes  who  supposed  their 
interests  or  convenience  would  be 
injuriously  affected  by  the  railroad. 
The  London  terminus  contemplated 


at  this  time  was  to  have  been  on  the 
north  side  of  Yauxhall  Bridge,  and 
to  have  been  approached  through 
Brompton ;  while  in  other  respects 
the  line  Offered  from  that  after- 
wards constructed.  Brunei's  cross- 
examination  in  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee occupied  eleven  days,  and  is 
described  as  exhibiting  marvellous 
knowledge  of  the  country  to  be 
penetrated,  and  of  the  principles  of 
mechanics  involved — displayed  with 
rapid  thought,  clear  language,  and 
with  no  loss  of  presence  of  mind. 
Some  of  the  objections  made  seem 
now  utterly  ridiculous.  It  was 
contended  that  a  tunnel  a  thousand 
yards  long  could  not  be  traversed 
in  safety,  and  that  the  noise  of  two 
trains  passing  in  it  would  be  so 
tremendous  that  no  passenger  could 
be  induced  to  go  a  second  time. 

In  the  following  session  the 
application  to  Parliament  was  re- 
newed, and  this  time  for  powers  to 
make  the  whole  line  from  Bristol  to 
London,  and  with  arrangements  for 
using  the  London  and  Birmingham 
line  for  the  first  four  miles  out  of 
town,  so  as  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tions made  to  the  creation  of 
another  metropolitan  terminus. 
The  Bill  now  passed  after  length- 
ened opposition,  and  the  Great 
Western  Railway  was  constracted 
with  few  deviations  from  the  line 
sanctioned,  but  with  its  actual 
terminus  at  Paddington,  instead  of 
as  at  first  proposed.  The  successM 
issue  of  this  contest  was  no  doubt 
the  most  important  event  of 
Bruners  life,  and  placed  him  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine  in  the  highest 
rank  of  his  profession. 

In  all  Brunei  constructed  1,200 
miles  of  railw^,  of  which  one  line 
extends  from  London  to  the  Land's 
End,  and  another  line  to  Milford 
Haven,  285  miles  from  Paddington. 
He  was  most  conscientious  in  giving 
his  best  personal  attention  to  every- 
thing undertaken  by  him ;  and  from 
his  accurate  scientific  ^owledge, 
and    acquaintance    with    details. 
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bronght  an  nnusrial  amount  of  saper- 
vision  to  bear  npon  those  employed 
under  bis  direction.  Tbe  practical 
experience  acquired  in  tbe  Thames 
Tnnnel  always  stood  bim  in  good 
stead  when  dealing  with  contract- 
ors for  railway  works,  who  were 
sometimes  astonished  at  a  know- 
ledge superior  to  their  own  and  in 
their  own  special  business.  He  bad 
the  reputation  of  being  a  perfect 
witness— diplomatic  and  yet  honest 
in  bis  answers ;  but  be  always  de- 
clined to  give  evidence  except  in  sup- 
port of  undertakings  for  which  he 
was  himself  concerned,  or  in  whicb 
bis  own  companies  were  interested. 
Hence  bis  evidence  carried  unusual 
weight;  and  he  never  yielded  to 
the  very  objectionable  habit  of 
practising  as  a  professional  witness 
whose  testimony  could  be  procured, 
like  the  services  of  an  advocate,  by 
the  temptation  of  a  sufficiently 
large  pecuniary  retainer.  His 
powers  of  work  are  said  to  have 
been  unequalled;  he  took  little 
sleep,  and  smoking  was  the  only 
luxury  in  whicb  be  ever  indulged. 
Working  hard  and  zealously  when 
be  was  at  work,  he  was  always  ready 
for  play  when  the  time  for  play 
came,  and  was  then  ripe  for  any 
boyish  amusement  or  fun.  He  had 
a  fine  temper,  was  loved  by  those 
around  him,  and  never  forgot  those 
who  adhered  to  his  fortunes. 

The  history  of  the  great  conflict 
between  the  broad  and  narrow 
ganges  is  an  instructive  one,  and 
highly  illustrative  of  tbe  manner 
in  whicb  tbe  most  important  things 
are  sometimes  done  in  this  country. 
The  narrow  gauge  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  for  the  early  loco- 
motive lines  without  thonght  or  con- 
sideration: it  represented  a  width 
of  4  feet  8^  inches,  which  was  that 
of  the  old  tramways,  and  had  no 
doubt  originally  been  determined 
to  suit  the  wheels  of  the  country 
carts  in  the  North  of  England.  So 
that  Stephenson's  and  all  suc- 
ceeding   locomotive  engines,   with 


all  their  vast  powers  of  speed  and 
traction,  continued  to  ran  in   the 
old    ruts  left  by  tbe  rudest  and 
almost  aboriginal  horse-drawn  vehi- 
cles.    There  was  of  course,  at  first, 
tbe  convenience  that  tbe  colliery- 
waggons  could  run  on  tbe  newly 
constructed  railways;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  point  was  dis- 
cussed or  ever  received  any  serious 
attention.     And  thus  the  old  gauge 
spread  from  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington line  to  the  far  more  impor- 
tant one    between    Liverpool   and 
Manchester,  and  from  that  to  Bir- 
mingham   and    London.       Li    tbe 
wheeled  vehicles  of  the  old  road, 
the  burden,   whetber  of  goods  or 
passengers,  was  always  carried  be- 
tween the  wheels,  and  the  limited 
weight  which  could  be  drawn  by 
borse  power  would  have  rendered 
any  increase   in    the  size    of  tbe 
load    impossible.     But    when  the 
locomotive  engine  came  into  use,  in 
order  to  increase  the  load  and  give 
space  for  its  reception,  tbe  wbeels 
were  reduced  in  size,  and  the  body 
of   the   carriage  placed   over  and 
projecting    beyond    them.      When 
Brunei    became    engineer    of    tbe 
Great  Western  Railway  be  doubted 
whetber  the  gauge  thns  fortuitously 
determined  was  the  best  possible, 
and  in  their  Act  the  gaug^  to  be 
employed  on    the   Great   Western 
was  purposely  lefb    undefined   for 
fdture    consideration.       He    after- 
wards (in  1835)  recommended  tbe 
broad  gauge ;  and  in  the  following 
year  a  Royal  Commission  appointed 
to  report  on   Irisb   railways    also 
advised  an  increase  in  tbe   widtb 
between  the  rails,  althougb  to  a  less 
extent  than   Brunei.      Tbe   Great 
Western  gauge  is  7  feet,  and  tbe 
Irish  gauge  is  6  feet  2  inches.     Tbe 
reasons  for  both  recommendations 
would  be  the  same;  the   obvious 
advantages  proposed  being  that  of 
carrying  greater  loads,  witb  tbe  in- 
creased  safety  of  a  low  centre   of 
gravity,  and  that  of  the  wider  space 
afibrded  for  enlarging  tbe   engine 
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and  its  accessories,  and  so  secnring 
a  higher  rate  of  speed  for  passen- 
gers and  of  tractive  power  for 
goods.  He  intended  also  that  the 
carnage  body  or  track  for  goods 
should  be  placed  between  the 
wheels,  and  not  over  them ;  and  the 
width  of  7  feet  was  fixed  so  as  to 
admit  of  an  ordinary  carriage  body 
being  placed  between  the  wheels. 
This  was  never  done,  but  it  affords 
another  instance  of  the  force  of 
habit ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
the  width  of  the  usual  carriage- 
body  used  on  the  old  roads  should 
be  an  element  in  defining  the  size  of 
railway  carriages,  which  have,  how- 
ever, been  always  built  in  England  in 
slavish  and  unreasoning  conformity 
to  the  ancient  types  of  conveyance. 

How  little  the  future  extent  of 
the  development  of  the  railway 
system  in  England  can  have  been 
appreciated,  by  even  such  a  man  as 
Brunei,  may  be  judged  by  some  of 
the  reasons  given  by  him  in  answer 
to  the  anticipated  inconveniences  of 
a  difference  of  gauges.  He  con- 
tended that  the  whole  of  the  West 
of  England,  South  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land was  the  legitimate  domain  of 
the  Great  Western  Company,  and 
overlooked  the  probability  of  direct 
communication  being  ever  required 
between  the  North  and  the  West 
of  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
without  endeavouring  to  main- 
tain that  the  existing  narrow 
gauge  was  theoretically  the  best 
possible  (which  the  Irish  report 
had  shown  it  not  to  be),  there  was 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  re- 
taining it,  on  the  mere  ground  that 
it  had  been  already  extensively 
adopted.  There  are  also  many  in- 
dependent objections  to  the  seven- 
foot  gauge — such  as  the  increased 
cost  of  all  works,  the  greater  size 
of  the  carriages,  with  consequently 
increased  dead  weight,  and  so  on. 

The  line  was  opened  from  Pad- 
dington  to  Maidenhead  with  the 
broad  gauge;  but  the  question 
was  referred  for  an  opinion  to  the 


most  eminent  engineers  of  the  day, 
Mr.    James    WtSker    and    Robert 
Stephenson  declined  to  interfere ; 
but  Mr.  Wood    of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  Mr.  Hawkshaw  went  into 
the  -matter,  and  did  not  altogether 
support  Brunei.     The  substitution 
of  a  continuous  bearing  of  timber 
for  blocks  of  stone  placed  at  inter- 
vals as  supports  for  the  iron  rails 
was  a  capital  improvement  intro- 
duced on  the  Great  Western  line ; 
but  this  also  did  not  at  the  time 
meet  with  unqualified  approbation. 
Nevertheless  both  the  broad  gauge 
and  the  continuous  timber  bearing 
were  adopted  for  the  whole  line  by 
the  directors  and  shareholders,  and 
the  Great  Western  became  what  it 
has  since  remained.     This   was  a 
great  triumph  for  Brunei,  and  was 
due  almost    entirely  to    his    own 
genius,*  power  of  management,  and 
determination     to     overcome     all 
obstacles  that  stood    in    his  way. 
The  line  was  opened  from  London 
to  Bristol  in  1 84 1 .     Its  performance 
gave  great  satisfaction,  and  there 
was  a  truce  in  the  warfare  of  the 
gauges  until  it  became  necessary 
in  the  increasing  demand  for  rail- 
way communication   to   deter^iine 
which  gauge  should  prevail  in  the 
parts  of  the  country  lying  between 
those  ah^ady  occupied  respectively 
by  the  rival  systems.      The  quiet 
occupation   of  their  own  district, 
as    at  first    contemplated,  became 
no  longer  possible   for  the   Great 
Western  Company ;  and  they  had 
to  engage  in  the  contest  for  the 
possession  wholly    or    in   part  of 
&esh  territory.  At  this  time  (1844) 
there  was  a  Railway  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  many  afforded  an  excel- 
lent means  of  obtaining  a  sounder 
and  better  adjustment  of  questions 
of  truly  national  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways  than  could  be  obtained  by 
the  interested    strife  of   contend- 
ing landowners,  lawyers,  engineers, 
and  speculators  in  Parliament.    Its 
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existence,  however,  was  a  short  one, 
as  it  failed  to  find  fiEkvoar  with  the 
great  authorities  of  the  land,  then 
intoxicated  with  the  first  transports 
of  recognising  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  which  were  supposed  to  apply 
to  the  making  of  railroads  as  well 
as  to  all  other  applications  of  capi- 
tal and  labour.  Rival  schemes  of 
extension,  promoted  by  the  Great 
Western  and  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Companies,  were  referred 
to  the  Railway  Department  for  de- 
cision on  the  place  where  the  break 
of  gauge  should  be  made,  which 
would,  in  fact,  have  determined  in 
a  great  measure  the  future  predo- 
minance of  one  or  other  of  the  two 
^uges.  On  commercial  considera- 
tions  the  Board  of  Trade  fixed  the 
break  at  Oxford,  and  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  the  narrow  gauge  schemes 
to  the  north  of  Oxford  as  against 
those  of  the  Great  Western.  Par- 
liament reversed  this  decision,  but, 
as  was  stated,  without  reference  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
systems  of  gauge,  and  with  the 
stipulation  that  narrow  gauge  rails 
were  to  be  laid  down  if  required  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  ^e  whole 
gauge  question  was,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  sent  before  a  Royal 
Commission.  The  Commissioners 
were  of  the  highest  eminence — Sir 
Frederick  Smith,  a  distinguished 
Royal  Engineer  officer ;  Mr.  Airy, 
the  Astronomer  Royal ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Barlow,  of  Woolwich.  Of 
forty-eight  witnesses  examined  by 
them,  thirty-five  were  advocates  of 
the  narrow  gauge.  Only  four 
champions  of  the  broad  gauge  en- 
tered the  lists,  and  all  were  officers 
of  the  Great  Western — the  secre- 
tary, the  traffic  and  locomotive  su- 
perintendents, and  Brunei. 

The  Commission  made  their  Re- 
port in  1846,  and  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  narrow  gauge.  This 
conclusion  was  not  accepted  with- 
out resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
broad  gauge  champions,  and  the 


controversy  continued  to  rage  upon 
paper  for  some  time.  Finally  came 
the  Act  of  Parliament  to  regulate 
the  gange  of  railways,  passed  at  the 
close  of  the  Session  of  1846,  en- 
forcing the  totablished  narrow 
gauge  in  England,  and  the  me- 
dium gauge  for  Ireland ;  but  with 
certain  exceptions  of  lines  in  the 
west  of  England  and  South  Wales, 
and  leaving  it  open  for  future  Par- 
liaments to  deal  with  any  special 
cases  as  they  might  arise.  A  mixed 
gauge  has  since  grown  up,  in  which 
a  third  line  of  reals  laid  within  the 
two  of  the  broad  gauge  enables 
narrow  gauge  carriages  to  run  upon 
broad  gauge  lines. 

The  contest  was  renewed  by  an 
attempt  in  1 847  to  carry  the  broad 
gauge  to  Birmingham,  made  by 
the  Great  Western  Company,  and 
in  this  they  were  successful ; 
but  the  final  result  of  the  great 
battle  has  been  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  break 
of  gauge,  especially  felt  in  the  car- 
riage  of  goods,  the  third  line  has 
been  provided  on  all  the  broad 
gauge  railways,  and  is  carried  into 
London ;  whUe  the  Northern  lines 
worked  by  the  Ghreat  Western 
Company  are  on  the  narrow  gauge 
only.  The  broad  gaage  is  stUl  con- 
fined to  the  districts  in  which  it 
was  first  applied  ;  and  its  adoption 
for  them  must  be  attributed  to  the 
genius  and  unyielding  perseverance 
of  Brunei,  rather  than  to  its  own 
merits  or  any  other  cause. 

The  mode  of  propulsion  on  rail- 
ways, no  less  than  the  construction 
of  the  lines  themselves,  naturally 
engaged  the  attention  of  Brunei, 
and  his  espousal  of  a  system  differ- 
ing from  that  of  traction  by  the 
locomotive  engine  again  placed  him 
in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  engi- 
neers. The  so-called  atmospheric 
system,  no  doubt,  presented  many 
attractions;  and,  but  for  the  diffi- 
culty, which  ultimately  proved  in- 
surmountable, of  dealing  m  practice 
with  one  point  essential  to  its  proper 
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working,  it  might  have  been  adopted 
on  many  lines  with  signal  advan- 
tage.    Instead  of  a  locomotive  en- 
gine— itself  of  great  weight,  and 
carrying  heavy  supplies  of  fuel  and 
water — running  on  the  rails  and 
drawing  the  train  after  it,  fixed  sta- 
tionary engines  at  intervals  of  about 
three  miles  were  to  communicate 
motion  to  the  train  in  the  following 
manner :  The  power  of  the  engine 
was  in  the  first  instance  applied  to 
extracting  the  air  from  an  iron  tube 
which  ran  between  the  rails,  and  in 
the  tube  moved  a  tolerably  close- 
fitting  piston  which  was  urged  for- 
wards by  the  pressure' of  the  atmo- 
sphere upon  the  vacuum  before  it. 
So  far  all  was  easy,  and  the  problem 
was  how  to  connect  the  train  of  car- 
riages with  the  piston,  so  that  they 
might  travel  along  with  it.  This  was 
effected  by  having  a  short  bar  fixed 
to  the  piston,  and  passing  through 
a  longitudinal  slit  along  the  upper 
part  of   the    tube,  covered   by  a 
long  flap  or  valve  of  leather  or  some 
similar  substance  so  prepared  and 
secured  as  to  be  air-tight  until  forced 
open  by  the  passage  of  the  bar,  and 
capable  of  returning  to  its  air-tight 
condition  before  the  passing  of  the 
next  train.     It  was  in  makmg  pro- 
vision for  this  that  the  main  diffi- 
culty lay,  and  the  ultimate  failure 
to  contrive  a  successful  valve  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  system.    It 
had  been  employed  elsewhere  before 
Brunei  applied  it  for  the  working  of 
the  South  Devon  Railway.  In  i  $43, 
and  in  the  then  condition  of  things, 
curves  and  gradients  to  whieh  no 
objection  would  now  be  made  were 
considered  inadmissible  for  work- 
ing   by    locomotives.     The    South 
Devon  Railway  presented  four  long 
and  steep  inclines  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  locomotives  of  that  time,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  worked 
by   stationary  engines   and    ropes 
without  a  sacrifice  of  speed  out  of 
the  question  when  quick  passenger 
traffic  was  desired. 
Here,  as  in  the  former  important 


conflict,  Brunei  was  opposed  to 
Robert  Stephenson,  who,  in  report- 
ing on  the  question  of  using  it  for 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  !E^ilway, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  or- 
dinary gradients,  the  vacuum  trac- 
tion would  be  more  costly  than  that 
by  the  locomotive,  and  on  steep 
gradients  more  than  that  by  rope 
traction. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  adopted  by 
Brunei  on  the  South  Devon  line, 
and  worked  for  some  time.  The 
difficulty,  however,  of  keeping  the 
long  valve  air-tight  defeated  the 
calculations  made  of  the  motive 
power  to  be  relied  on,  and  the  im- 
perfect means  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication available  at  that  time 
did  not  allow  of  the  necessary  com- 
munications being  made  between 
the  several  engine-houses  during  the 
progress  of  a  train.  Neither  did  the 
working  of  the  stationary  engines 
prove  so  economical  as  had  been 
anticipated.  So  that,  owing  to  the 
leakage  along  the  tube,  the  engines 
were  expending  three  times  the 
power  required  for  their  intended 
duty,  and  the  cost  per  horse-power 
was  also  three  times  as  great  as  was 
expected.  Finally,  the  destruction 
of  the  leather  of  the  valve  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  and  by  contact 
with  the  iron  of  the  tube,  and  its 
liability  to  become  permeable  by  air, 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  8ys<> 
tern.  Twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
would  have  been  required  to  renew 
the  valve  and  aJter  the  engines  for 
the  whole  distance  from  Exeter  to 
Newton,  and  under  BruneVs  advice, 
in  sacrifice  of  his  own  favourite 
scheme,  the  atmospheric  system  on 
this  line  was  dropped. 

The  chapter  in  which  an  account 
is  given  of  the  many  important 
railway  bridges  and  viaducts  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Brunei  will 
probably  have  more  interest  for  the 
professional  than  the  ^neral  reader. 
It  exhibits  very  variously  the  fer- 
tility of  his  resources,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  materials  and  of  the  best 
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mode  of  appi  jing  tbem  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  different  occasiona. 
Mauj  technical  details  are  neces- 
sarilj  introduced  highly  valuable 
to  students  in  eng^eering,  and  of 
which  thej  will  do  well  to  take 
advantage. 

We  have  hitherto  followed  Bninel 
in  his  great  works  on  land,  and  we 
mnst  now  pursue  him  when  he 
takes  to  the  water;  for  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  many  works  on 
railways,  of  which  some  sketch  has 
been  attempted,  he  was  also  occu- 
pied in  promoting  the  advance  of 
steam  navigation  on  the  largest 
scale.  The  Great  Western  (the  first 
steamship  making  regular  voyages 
across  the  Atlantic),  the  Great 
Britain  (the  first  large  iron  steam- 
ship, as  well  as  the  first  large  ship 
in  which  the  screw  propeller  was 
used),  and  lastly  the  fiimous  Great 
Eastern^  were  all  built  under  his 
direction.  The  first  of  these  origi- 
nated in  what  might  have  passed 
for  a  joke.  At  a  directors'  meet- 
ing of  the  Gh-eat  Western  Railway 
Company  some  one  objected  to  the 
enormous  length  of  the  proposed 
railway  from  London  to  BristoL 
Brunei  said,  '  Why  not  make  it 
longer,  and  have  a  steamboat  to 
go  from  Bristol  to  New  York, 
and  call  it  the  Greai  Western  ?  *  A 
committee  was  afterwards  formed 
to  carry  out  the  project,  and  their 
report,  made  in  1836,  contained 
the  following  passage,  inserted  by 
Brunei,  briefly  describing  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  large  vessels : 

The  resistance  of  reesels  in  the  water 
does  not  increase  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  tonnage.  This  is  easily  explained: 
the  tonnage  increases  as  the  cnbes  of  their 
dimensions^  while  the  resistance  increases 
aboot  as  their  squares  ;  so  that  a  reesel  of 
donble  the  tonnage  of  another,  capable  of 
containing  an  engine  of  twice  the  power, 
does  not  really  meet  with  double  the  resist- 
ance. Speed  therefore  will  be  greater  with 
the  large  Teasel,  or  the  propoitionata  power 
of  the  engine  and  coosnmptioa  of  foal  may 
be  reduced. 


It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  held  at  Bristol  in  1 836, 
that  Dr.  Lardner  made  his  well- 
known  assertion  that  a  direct  steam 
voyage  to  New  York  could  not  be 
suoo^sfully  made,  which  for  the 
moment  obtained  assent,  although 
Brunei  was  himself  present  at  the 
discussion  upon  it,  and  broke  a 
lance  with  the  Professor,  who  was 
also  one  of  his  antagonists  in  the 
fight  of  the  gauges.  The  objection 
to  the  possibility  of  such  a  voyage 
now  seems  as  ridiculous  as  that 
made  against  railway  tunnels,  and 
must  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  the  pains  and 
difficulties  of  one  generation  often 
become  the  sport  and  ordinary 
routine  of  the  next,  yielding  as 
they  do  to  the  industrious  sagacity 
which  sooner  or  later  is  sure  to 
overcome  the  inert  resistance  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  Greai 
Western  was  built,  and  made  her 
voyages,  running  regularly  between 
Bristol  and  New  York  until  1 846, 
when  she  was  transferred  to  the 
West  Indian  service,  having  com- 
pletely solved  the  practical  problem 
of  great  ocean  steamships. 

The  Greai  Britain  was  still  laiger, 
being  of  2,000  tons,  was  of  iron,  and 
was  worked  by  a  screw  propeller  in 
addition  to  paddle-wheels.  After 
four  rapid  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic,  she  stfl^rted  on  a  fifth 
from  Liverpool  in  1 846,  and  most 
unfortunately  ran  ashore  in  Dun- 
drum  Bay,  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  Ireland.  This  event  created  con- 
siderable sensation  at  the  time,  and 
Brunei's  exertions  to  protect  the 
ship  by  a  breakwater,  and  finally 
to  float  her  ofi^  were  of  the  most 
remarkable  kind.  The  Greai  Britain 
is  still  making  regular  voyages  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Australia. 

Immense  as  the  Great  Britain 
had  been  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious steamships,  her  size  was  not 
great  enough  to  satisfy  BmneFs 
desires.  He  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced  of  the  practical  advantages 
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of  a  large  capacity  for  carrjiiig  the 
source  of  .  power,  saying  that  '  to 
make  long  voyages  economically 
and  speedily  by  steam  required  the 
yesseLs  to  be  large  enough  to  carry 
the  coal  for  the  entire  voyage  at 
least  outwards;  and,  unless  the 
facility  for  obtaining  coal  was  very 
great  at  the  out-port,  then  for  the 
return  voyage  also ;  and  that  vessels 
much  larger  than  had  been  pre- 
viously built  could  be  navigated 
with  great  advantage  from  the  mere 
effect  of  size.'  Accordingly  Brunei 
now  advised  the  Directors  of  the 
Australian  Mail  Company  to  have 
ships  of  5,000  to  6,000  tons,  so  as 
only  to  have  to  touch  for  coal  at 
the  Cape.  He  pointed  out  that 
what  hsid  been  done  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  passage  of  the  Atlantic  prac- 
ticable by  steamships  was  merely 
to  make  the  vessel  big  enough  to 
carry  its  own  coal,  and  that  for  a 
still  longer  voyage  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  same  pro- 
cess, but  on  a  correspondingly  larger 
scale.  Bruners  expectations  of  the 
performance  of  such  a  vessel  were, 
as  usual  with  him,  extremely  san- 
guine, and  he  calculated  that  800 
separate  cabins  could  be  provided, 
with  saloons  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1,000  or  1,500  first  and 
second  class  passengers,  with  3,000 
tons  of  cargo ;  or,  if  fitted  for  the 
Australian  voyage,  that  it  would  take 
out  3,000  passengers.  The  difficul- 
ties of  finding  capital  and  of  arrang- 
ing for  the  building  of  a  vessel  of 
such  dimensions  were  enormous.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  length 
of  the  Greai  Eastern  is  693  feet,  its 
breadth  83  feet,  and  its  gross  ton- 
nage 18,915  tons.  Even  Brunei 
had  to  say :  *  Could  I  have  foreseen 
the  work  I  have  had  to  go  through, 
I  would  never  have  entered  upon 
it ; '  but,  like  himself,  went  on — '  I 
never  flinch  when  I  have  once 
begun,  and  do  it  we  will.'  He 
extended  his  labours  far  beyond 
the  mere  province  of  the  civil  engi- 
neer, and  drew  up  valuable  reports 


on  the  general  management  of  the 
great  ship,  and  on  the  duties  of  the 
commanding  officer  and  chief  engi- 
neer. To  launch  the  stupendous 
weight  of  metal  which  finally  grew 
to  be  the  Qreai  Eastern  required 
extraordinary  provisions  and  pre- 
cautions, flbd  special  motive  power 
supplied  by  hydraulic  pressure,  of 
all  which  Brunei's  reports  give  a 
full  and  scientific  account.  It  was 
indeed  for  Brunei  a  time  of  terrible 
toil  and  anxiety,  and  his  exertions 
on  the  occasion  left  him  broken  in 
health  and  already  sufiering  from 
the  disease  of  which  in  eighteen 
months  he  died.  The  vessel  was 
completed  and  made  a  first  voyage 
to  New  York  in  i860,  but  Brunei's 
life  was  not  spared  to  see  his  latest 
creation  take  its  full  and  perfect 
shape,  and  we  do  not  propose  now 
to  follow  the  subsequent  fortunes  of 
the  great  ship. 

We  pass  to  the  details  of  his  pri- 
vate life  contained  in  the  last  chapter 
of  the  volume  before  us.  Of  his 
general  temperament  and  character 
his  near  connection  Mr.  William 
Hawes  has  furnished  a  most  pleasing 
but  not  flattered  picture : 

The  most  striking  feature  in  his  character 
as  a  young  man,  and  one  which  afterwaids 
produced  such  great  results,  was  an  entire 
abnegation  of  self  in  his  inteiconrse  with 
his  friends  and  associates. 

His  influence  among  them  was  unbounded, 
but  never  sought  by  him ;  it  was  the  result 
of  his  love  of  fair  play,  of  his  uniform 
loudness  and  willingness  to  assist  them,  of 
the  confidence  he  inspired  in  his  judgment, 
and  of  the  simplicity  and  high-mindedness 
of  his  character. 

Kor  did  the  good  qualities  ex- 
hibited thus  early  in  life  cease  to 
be  observable  as  he  advanced  in 
years  and  reputation.  Mr.  Hawes 
says: 

Ko  one,  I  belieTe,  ever  saw  him  out  of 
temper  or  heard  him  utter  an  ill-natured 
word.  He  often  said  that  spite  and  ill- 
nature  were  the  most  expensive  luxuries  in 
life ;  and  his  advice,  then  often  sought,  was 
given  with  that  clearness  and  decision,  and 
t^t  absence  of  all  prejudice,  which  charac- 
tezised  Ms  opinions  in  after-life. 
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All  his  friends  of  his  own  age  weore 
attached  to  him  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and 
they  watched  every  step  in  his  future 
career  with  pride  and  interest. 

In  fact,  he  was  a  joyous,  open-hearted, 
considerate  friend,  wilhng  to  contribute  to 
the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  those  about 
him;  well  knowing  his  own  power,  but 
never  intruding  it  to  the  annoyance  of 
others,  unless  he  was  thwarted  or  opposed 
by  pretentious  ignorance  ;  and  then,  though 
at  times  decided  and  severe  in  his  remarks, 
he  generally  preferred  leaving  such  indi- 
viduals to  themselves,  rather  than,  by 
noticing  them,  to  give  prominence  to  their 
deficiencies. 

His  appreciation  of  character  was  so 
exact,  and  his  dislike  to  anything  approach- 
ing to  vulgarity  in  thought  or  action  or  to 
nndue  assumption  was  so  decided,  that  to 
be  his  fHend  soon  became  a  distinction ; 
and  the  extent  to  which  his  society  was 
sought,  not  only  in  private  life,  but  in  the 
scientific  world,  at  this  early  period,  marked 
strongly  the  distinguishing  features  of  his 
mind  and  character. 

In  1836  Brunei  settled  in  his 
house  in  Duke  Street,  Westminster, 
overlooking  St.  James's  Park,  and 
in  the  same  year  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Hors- 
ley,  the  sister  of  the  eminent  Boyal 
Academician  of  that  name,  who 
has  contributed  some  interesting 
personal  recollections  testifying  to 
Brunei's  love  of  art,  and  describing 
a  journey  to  Italy  with  him  in  1 842. 

In  the  year  succeeding  a  strange 
accident  happened  to  him,  which 
was  very  near  being  attended  with 
fatal  consequences.  He  was  playing 
at  conjuring  with  his  children,  and 
in  pretendmg  to  pass  a  half-sove- 
reign from  his  ear  to  his  mouth,  the 
coin  unfortunately  slipped  down 
his  throat.  The  accident  happened 
on  April  3,  and  on  the  i8th  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  was  consulted, 
who  concluded  that  the  half-sove- 


reign  had  passed  into  the  wind- 
pipe. The  operation  of  opening  the 
windpipe  was  performed.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  forceps,  however, 
occasioned  so  much  irritation  that 
the  experiment  could  not  be  perse- 
vered in.  Finally,  and  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks,  the  coin  dropped  from  the 
mouth  of  the  patient  while  in  an 
inverted  posture,  and  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  gentle  blow  on  the 
back. 

Ten  years  of  prosperous  labour, 
though  mixed  with  much  anxiety, 
followed  Brunei's  release  from  this 
hazard.  In  1857  he  received  the 
hoiiorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford 
in  company  with  Robert  Stephenson. 
In  the  following  year  his  health  be- 
gan seriously  to  fail,  and  he  was  ad- 
vised to  winter  in  Egypt.  At  Cairo 
he  found  Robert  Stephenson,  and 
the  two  dined  together  on  Christmas 
Day.  He  returned  to  England  in 
May,  resumed  his  professional 
duties  for  some  montns,  and  was 
busy  in  superintending  the  pre- 
parations for  getting  the  Qreat 
Eastern  ready  for  sea.  On  Sep- 
tember 5,  1859,  the  day  before  that 
on  which  she  was  advertised  to 
sail,  he  was  on  board  early  in  the 
morning,  and  he  intended  to  have 
gone  round  in  her  to  Weymouth. 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  day  there 
were  symptoms  of  failing  power; 
he  went  home,  and  it  was  clear  that 
an  attack  of  paitJysis  had  taken 
place.  Ten  days  afterwards  the  end 
came;  and  so,  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  closed  the  life  of  one 
of  England's  greatest  workers  in 
that  field  of  enfcerprise  to  which  so 
much  of  her  national  prosperity  is 
due. 
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WHAT  THE  CHINESE  REALLY  THINK  OP  EUROPEANS. 

Bt  a  Natiye  Literate. 

[This  Tory  curiouB  paper  was  written  a  few  months  ago  in  Chinese,  and  in  China,  by  an 
educated  native  of  that  country,  and  has  been  translated  into  English  by  a  gentleman 
in  whose  competency  and  faithAilness  we  can  confide.  It  may  be  read  as  a  remark- 
able supplement  to  another  article  in  our  present  Number. — £d.] 


The  Master  said,  *  My  doctrines  make 
no  way.  I  will  get  upon  a  raft  and  float 
About  on  the  sea.' — Cot^fudan  Clasncs, 
book  5,  chap.  6. 

A  STRANGER  from  the  Pro- 
Yince  of  Kansuh,  on  arriying  at 
Yangchow,  applies  to  a  graduate 
from  Shanghae  for  information  re* 
specting  the  manners  and  cnstoms, 
religion  and  morals,  trade  and  laws, 
of  the  foreigners  residing  at  the 
open  Treaty  ports. 

Stranger:  *It  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  be  truly  grateful  for 
the  many  benefits  we  have  enjoyed 
since  the  opening  of  the  ports  to 
foreign  trade,  ni  the  first  place 
our  daily  wants  are  supplied  at  a 
very  moderate  rate  by  the  foreign 
merchants,  our  rivers  and  oceans 
are  turned  into  highways  by  the 
sailiDg  ships  and  steamers,  our  diffi- 
culties and  differences  are  amicably 
settled  by  consuls  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  the  ignorant  and 
vicious  are  reformed  hy  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
religions,  while  free  hospitals  are 
founded  to  heal  diseases  not  cu- 
rable by  our  native  physicians.' 

Oraduaie  of  Sha/nghas :  '  How 
extremely  short-sighted  you  are, 
sir!  This  is  only  the  surface  of 
afiairs.  Outwardly  the  Chinese  ap- 
pear to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
foreigners,  but  in  their  secret  hearts 
they  thoroughly  dislike  them; 
though,  from  fear  of  our  mandarins, 
they  never  demonstrate  their  feel- 
ings by  any  hostile  acts.' 

Kansuh  Stranger  (angrily) :  *  Sir, 
you    completely  misrepresent    the 
feelings  of  our  people  in  this  mat- 
ter.    Please  to  expLain  to  me  what 
'  injuries  foreigners  have  done  us,  or 


what  grievances  we  have  to  com- 
plain of.' 

Oraduaie  of  Sha/nghas :    '  Since 
you  have  asked  me  for  information 
on  these  five  subjects,  I  will  explain 
them  succinctly ;  but  I  will  not  go 
beyond  these  Umits  on  the  present 
occasion.     At  the  same  time  I  beg 
you  thoroughly  to  understand  that 
the  opinions  I  state  are  those  held 
by  the  public  generally,  and  not 
any  particular  views  of  my  own. 
It  is  a  rule  of  universal  application 
that  of  all  ills,  those  whicn  are  per- 
mitted to  grow  gradually  and  with- 
out check  are  the  most  formidable, 
seeing  that  after  a  lapse  of  time 
they  become  impossible    to   stop ; 
while  with  'regard  to  advantages, 
it  is  most  disastrous  to  have  them 
slowly   and  gradually   abstracted, 
whereby,  after  years  of  long  pinching 
and  scraping,  we  eventually  fall  into 
poverty  and  distress.     When  fo- 
reigners deprive  us  of  our  advan- 
tages and  do  us  injuries,  is  it  likely 
that  we  should  acquiesce  without 
murmuring?  We naturaUy harbour 
feelings    of   resentment;    often,   I 
allow,  on  account  of  very  trifling 
causes,  but  which,  I  fear,  will  one 
day  tend    to  very  serious   conse- 
quences.    Instead  of,  as  you  sug- 
gest, feeling  very  grateful,  reflection 
on  these  subjects  only  makes  me 
feel  more  sad ;  and  if  you  will  listen 
to  what  I  am  about  to  say,  you  will 
perceive  that  I  have  good  cause  for 
so  doing. 

'  I .  With  respect  to  religions,  the 
Protestant  &ith  is  propagated  by 
the  English  and  Americans,  and 
the  Catholic  by  the  French.  Their 
ostensible  motive  in  so  doing  is  to 
reform  mankind ;  their  leading  doc- 
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trine  being  to  "  treat  others  as  them- 
selves." This  is  the  same  as  our 
Con^cian  doctrineof  "reciprocity ;" 
bnt  their  reasons  for  promulgating 
it  are  very  different  from  onr  own. 

*  Owing  to  the  dissimilarity  in 
habit  and  disposition,  foreigners  fear 
that  we  shall  insnlt  and  injure 
them,  and  therefore  preach  this 
doctrine  of  reciprocity  in  order  to 
benefit  by  its  application.  Their 
real  motive  is  to  obtain  protection 
through  preaching,  and  thus  enable 
their  trade  to  be  carried  on  without 
hindrance  or  disaster ;  and  they  look 
to  such  Chinese  as  may  go  over  to 
their  persuasion  to  give  them  timely 
warning  in  case  any  hostile  aggres- 
sions are  contemplated. 

'Anticipating  that  few  of  our 
nation  would  believe  their  doctrines, 
they  try  to  draw  them  into  their 
toils  by  making  use  of  grandilo- 
quent terms,  such  as  "  The  Lord  of 
Heaven,"  "The  Supreme  Ruler," 
"  The  Creator  and  (Governor  of 
heaven  and  earth,  of  mankind  and 
all  things ;"  while  they  violently  tra- 
duce our  Confucian,  Buddhist,  and 
Taouist  religions,  on  account  of  the 
absurd  rite  of  sacrificing  to  the 
spirits  of  our  ancestors.  Admit- 
ting for  argument's  sake  that  what 
they  say  is  true,  what  Being,  pray, 
created  "  the  Supreme  Ruler  "  or 
"  the  Lord  of  Heaven,"  or  where 
did  he  reside  before  the  heavens 
were  created  ?  These  tales  always 
remind  me  of  our  own  Pwankoo, 
who  is  also  said  to  have  created  the 
heavens :  but  all  this  is  merely  con- 
jecture and  application ;  for  in  the 
days  of  high  antiquity  writing  was 
unknown,  and  so  neither  facts  nor 
dates  have  been  handed  down  for 
the  enlightenment  of  posterity. 

'  Again,  the  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics calunmiate  each  other  on  every 
occasion ;  and  not  only  cannot  the 
nations  of  Europe,  even  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  attain  to  religious 
unity,  but  even  in  one  single  country, 
as,  for  example,  England,  there  are 
Catholics  among  Protestants,  while 


in  France  there  are  Protestants 
among  Catholics.  AgMTi^  among 
these  Christians  themselves  there 
are  many  disorderly  characters 
and  even  criminal  ofienders,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  make  the  Chinese 
perfectly  good,  even  though  they 
were  made  thorough  believers.  In 
short,  to  leave  their  own  coun- 
tries to  come  here  to  preach  is  to 
stultify  themselves  by  throwing 
away  the  substance  to  grasp  at  the 
shadow.  A  few  persons  here  and 
there  join  their  religions,  but  they 
are  without  exception  the  idle  and 
dissipated ;  there  are  also,  I  believe, 
one  or  two  reading  men  amongst 
them,  but  they  are  notorious  scamps 
and  vagabonds.  Li  sum,  people 
who  profess  Christianity  are  invari- 
ably said  to  eai  Christianity,  because 
they  use  their  religion  as  a  means 
of  getting  their  livelihood :  hence 
it  is  very  apparent  that  the  ruling 
motives  with  the  converts  are,  either 
to  obtain  a  living,  or  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  indiscriminate  mingling 
of  the  sexes  in  the  chapels  to  gratify 
their  lusts.  Still  worse,  many  con- 
verts, like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  who 
associated  himself  with  the  tiger  to 
avail  himself  of  the  latter's  awful 
majesty,  act  in  the  most  lawless 
manner,  and  persuade  the  foreign 
missionaries  to  screen  them  when 
arrested  by  the  mandarins,  while  in 
any  difficulties  with  their  weU-be- 
haved  fellow-countrjrmen  they  call 
on  their  confederate  religionists  for 
assistance.  The  harm  these  men  do 
increases  with  lapse  of  time ;  and,  as 
a  case  in  point,  I  may  mention  that 
the  Taeping  rebels  set  apart  one  day 
in  seven  for  worship,  when  they  re- 
cited the  praises  of  the  Almighty 
Ruler  and  Jesus. 

'  At  the  present  time  the  Protes- 
tant missionaries  are  tolerably  well 
behaved,  but  all  sorts  of  strange 
things  go  on  amongst  the  Catholics. 
These  latter  style  themselves  Spirit- 
ual Fathers,  and  in-  some  parts  of 
the     interior  actuaUy  assume  the 
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position  and  dignity  of  our  Civil 
Mandarins  of  the  3rd  class,  when 
the  common  people  make  nse  of 
their  influential  support  as  a  cover 
for  the  perpetration  of  all  sorts  of 
enormities.  Several  years  ago, 
before  the  ports  were  opened  to 
foreign  trade,  although  even  then 
this  religion  was  practised,  the 
foreign  missionaries  did  not  dare  to 
go  about  openly  through  fear  of 
arrestment  by  the  local  authorities  ; 
therefore  they  were  escorted  from 
place  to  place  by  native  converts 
during  the  night,  dressed  in  Chinese 
clothes,  travelling  on  land  in  gesta- 
torial  chairs,  and  on  water  in  boats. 
Nay,  so  much  did  they  apprehend 
discovery,  that  they  actually  simu- 
lated the  recumbent  posture  of 
disease  to  prevent  any  exposure  of 
their  features.  As  far  as  their  pro- 
fessions are  concerned,  they  dili- 
gently exhort  people  to  lead  virtuous 
lives,  but  their  actions  rather  re- 
semble those  of  thieves  and  robbers 
lurking  privily  under  cover  of  the 
night.  As  both  sexes  mingle  indis- 
criminately at  their  places  of  wor- 
ship, it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
prevent  illicit  intercourse,  while 
some  of  the  women  who  never 
marry  are  called  sacred  virgins, 
their  special  duty  being  to  attend 
upon  the  Spiritual  Fathers. 

*  The  chief  object  of  the  French 
nation  in  this  country  is  to  es- 
tablish missions,  their  trade  not 
being  more  than  one-hundredth 
part  of  that  of  the  other  nations. 
They  make  monthly  disbursements 
for  the  subsistence  of  their  con- 
verts, and  we  Chinese  are  very 
anxious  to  find  out  in  what  manner 
they  intend  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  the  very  large  amounts 
so  elaborately  expended.  Naturally, 
they  only  use  their  religion  as  a 
means  of  forming  a  secret  con- 
federacy, in  order  to  obtain  in- 
formation respecting  the  manners 
and  dispositions  of  the  natives,  and 
the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the 
country.    The  very  opening  of  ports 


in  the  interior  to  foreign  trade  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  missionaries 
having  previously  spread  themselves 
thither.  In  sum,  even  simpletons 
must  perceive  that  the  intentions 
of  these  people  are  perfectly  in- 
scrutable. 

•  "  The  Supreme  Ruler  "  is  a  title 
applied  to  Heaven,  but  the  sages  of 
antiquity  state,  in  the  classics,  that 
this  was  merely  the  name  of  a 
fictitious  object  or  picture  created 
by  the  imaginations  of  the  early 
Emperors  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pressing upon  their  own  hearts  a 
feeling  of  reverential  awe.  Now 
the  Protestant  missionaries  igno- 
rantly  apply  this  term  to  the  Father 
of  Jesus. 

'  It  has  been  handed  down  from 
the  days  of  remote  antiquity  that, 
from  uie  Emperor  to  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects,  men  sacrifice  to 
their  ancestors  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  their  children  the  virtue 
of  filial  piety,  by  reminding  them 
of  their  origin ;  while  the  design 
in  sacrificing  to  the  spirits  of  the 
just  is,  by  recompensing  past  moral 
excellence,  to  stimulate  alike  emu- 
lation amongst  the  living,  and  warn 
the  ignorant  and  vicious. 

*  The  religions  of  Buddh  and  Taou 
supplement  the  temporal  laws  of 
the  land  by  doctrines  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  state 
of  existence  ;  that  is,  they  make 
use  of  the  doctrine  of  spirits  to 
keep  mankind  in  the  paths  of 
virtue.  Our  learned  scholars  and 
officials  show  the  utmost  respect 
for,  but  hold  aloof  from,  all  these 
tenets,  and  it  is  only  the  common 
people  who  crudely  accept  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign 
missionaries,  being  ignorant  of  their 
abstruse  nature,  deem  themselves 
called  upon  to  ridicule  and  vilify 
these  doctrines — a  course,  we  think, 
exhibiting  a  lamentable  want  both 
of  judgment  and  good  taste.  The 
wise  scholars  and  officials  of  China 
perceive  that  the  missionaries  only 
preach    to    obtain    self-protection, 
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and  ihat  while  affecting  to  incol- 
cate  moralitj  hj  the  Tningling  of 
the  sexes,  they  sahvert  the  manners 
of  onr  conntrymen.  Therefore  no 
just  man  ever  heoomes  a  oonvert. 
Agftin^  there  are  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, both  male  and  female^ 
who  aronse  the  suspicions  and  ex- 
cite the  odiun  of  the  people  hj 
dressing  and  parading  tne  streets 
in  Chinese  clothes ;  and  this  vagary 
gave  rise  some  time  ago  to  a  popular 
demonstration  in  this  very  city. 

'  In  sum,  the  only  religions  worthy 
of  the  name  are  those  which  do  not 
injure,  hut  benefit  mankind.  What 
reason  is  there,  then,  for  reducing 
all  religions  into  one,  thereby  aiding 
the  selfish  schemes  of  evil-minded 
men,  who  disgrace  the  name  of 
their  co-religionists,  call  down  upon 
them  the  grave  disapproval  of  our 
scholars  and  officials,  and  the  re- 
sentment of  all  well-meaning  men  ? 

'  2.  The  hospitals  are  established 
by  the  missions,  and  the  foreign 
physicians  pass  examinations  before 
they  are  permitted  to  practise.  They 
are  intimately  versed  in  anatomy, 
and  their  treatment  of  wounds  and 
ulcers  is  marvellously  sldlfiil.  There 
are  only  one  or  two  in  a  hundred 
who  are  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  lesser  joints,  become 
nervous  when  operating,  and  send 
to  other  practitioners  for  advice 
and  assistance. 

'  In  dealing  with  outward  diseases 
they  are  very  fond  of  using  the  knife 
and  lancet.  They  first  stupefy  the 
patient  with  medicine,  so  that  he 
cannot  feel  pain,  and  then  perform 
operations  with  the  knife  and  saw. 
If,  however,  they  first  paid  some 
attention  to  the  various  constitu- 
tions of  their  patients,  they  would 
not  meet  with  so  many  mishaps  as 
they  now  do.  Stupetying  medicine 
lowers  the  animal  spirits,  while  the 
use  of  the  knife  causes  a  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  combined  shock  some- 
times kills  a  patient  already  much 
enfeebled  by  disease.  I  have  known 
four  or  five  cases  where  death  has 
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resulted  from  amputation  of  the 
thigh  or  operation  for  eoitre. 

'  They  usually  treat  mtemal  com- 
plaints with  opening  medicines  and 
emetics;  but,  in  my  opinion,  too 
strong  doses  are  given*  YHiere, 
however,  they  most  signaUy  fail  is 
in  cases  of  low  fever  and  the  con- 
vulsions of  chOdren,  when  they  lose 
very  many  of  their  patients.  This 
is  ihe  result  of  the  diet  they  order 
being  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease. 

'  What,  however,  our  countrymen 
take  the  gravest  exception  to  is  the 
immodest  employment  of  male  prac- 
titioners in  midwifery  cases.  They 
are  not  at  all  aware  that  this  is  the 
immediate  result  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  slender  waists  are  held 
[among  Europeans],  and  the  conse- 
quent tight  bandaging — ^a  custom 
which,  like  the  tying  up  of  the  feet 
of  our  own  countrywomen,  has  come 
down  from  the  times  of  remote 
antiquity. 

'  The  scandals  which  were  afloat 
some  time  back  in  this  city  of  Yang- 
chow  and  other  places,  though 
highly  exaggerated,  took  their  ori- 
gin in  well-known  fiacts.  Foreign 
physicians  are  ever  hunting  after 
and  gaining  possession  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  young  children  for  the 
purpose  of  findmg  out  the  causes 
of  their  deaths  by  dissection.  Some 
years  ago  a  boat  was  upset  in  one 
of  our  rivers,  and  a  foreign  doctor, 
seeing  the  dead  bodies  floating  past, 
had  them  dragged  ashore  and  taken 
to  his  house.  The  relatives  of  the 
deceased  having  traced  their  bodies, 
the  doctor  was  ordered,  at  the  in- 
stance of  our  mandarins,  to  hand 
them  over,  when,  on  removing  the 
wrappers  with  which  the  bodies 
were  enveloped,  they  found,  to  their 
inexpressible  horror,  that  vast  aper- 
tures had  been  made  in  their  heads 
and  breasts ! 

'  The  few  Chinese  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  foreign  usages  knew 
that  this  was  merely  a  case  of  dis- 
section performed  for  the  sake  of 
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learning  only;  bnt  even  they  were 
inexpressibly  shocked,  for,  as  they 
naturally  said,  *'  What  fearful  crimes 
can  these  dead  have  committed  that 
they  should  thus  be  cut  to  pieces,  a 
punishment  xaore  barbarous  than 
our  extreme  penalty  of  death  by 
laceration  ?  " 

'  '  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  bulk 
of  our  population,  who,  of  course, 
are  totally  ignorant  of  foreigners 
and  their  customs,  believe  that  they 
extract  the  hearts,  brains,  livers, 
and  eyes  from  dead  bodies  to  mix 
with  their  medicines,  and  angrily 
circulate  tales  to  the  effect  that  they 
kidnap  children  by  means  of  stupe- 
facient  medicines,  throwing  what  is 
left  of  their  bodies  into  the  surgery 
buckets,  where  they  are  dissolved 
or  otherwise  made  away  with.  These 
suspicions  cannot  be  explained  away, 
and  thence  result  much  resentment 
and  ill-feeling. 

'  3.  Foreign  merchants  coming  to 
this  country  for  the  express  purpose 
of  selling  their  own  products  and 
purchasing  ours,  it  would  appear  at 
first  sight  that  we  reaped  a  great 
benefit  by  obtaining  foreign  goods 
cheaply  and  selling  our  own  at  a 
fair  rate.  Unfortunately,  however, 
these  woollen  and  cotton  cloths  have 
quite  •  driven  our  staple  silk  and 
cotton  fabrics  out  of  the  markets. 
Now,  our  countrymen  indulge  in 
very  severe  comments  on  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  merchants  in  dis- 
seminating poison  over  the  empire 
in  the  shape  of  opium ;  but  instead 
of  cutting  off  the  spring,  they  only 
think  of  damming  up  the  stream : 
for  after  all  it  is  quite  as  much  our 
fault  in  smokine  as  theirs  in  selling 
the  opium.  Besides,  there  is  so  great 
a  quantity  grown  in  our  country 
BOW,  that  there  would  still  be  an 
adequate  supply  in  case  it  were  no 
longer  imported  from  abroad.  In 
all  these  matters  the  sole  aim  of  the 
foreigners  is  to  acquire  money.  They 
build  bridges  and  make  roads,  not 
from  public-spirited  motives,  but  to 
gain  by  the  levied  tolls,  and  that  is 
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the  reason  why  they  are  so  anxious 
to  open  gold,  silver,  coal  mines,  &c. 

*  With  regard  to  transportation  of 
foreign  goods  into  the  interior,  not 
one  venture  in  a  thousand  is  really 
despatched  by  foreign  merchants, 
but  they  obtain  transit  certificates 
from  the  foreign  custom-houses  to 
enable  the  Gmnese  purchasers  to 
evade  the  local  dues  and  imposts. 
The  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance of  all,  however,  is  that  fo- 
reign merchants  are  simple  enough 
to  war  against  their  own  inte- 
rests by  furnishing  Chinese  dealers 
with  transit  passes  for  goods  pur- 
chased by  Chinese  from  Canton, 
aud  even  Ningpo  native  dealers, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  fly  the 
British  flag  and  evade  all  inland 
dues,  while  the  foreign  custom- 
houses prudently  resolve  to  take  no 
notice  of  such  acts,  as  they  derive  the 
benefit  of  additional  transit  dues. 

'  Again,  natives  of  Ningpo  and 
Canton,  who  are  either  friends 
of  or  are  themselves  compradores 
in  foreign  houses,  establish  busi- 
ness  premises  of  their  own  in 
back  streets,  where  they  display 
large  sign-boards,  with  the  style  of 
"  Messrs.  So  and  So's  Eastern  or 
Western  Warehouse,  "while  all  their 
bills  and  drafts  run  in  their  own 
trading  name  or  designation.  Not 
requiring  much  capital,  and  having 
no  expensive  establishments  to  keep 
up,  these  men  sell  their  goods  at 
a  much  lower  rate,  and,  in  fact, 
nearly  drive  their  foreign  masters 
out  of  the  market,  who,  like  sim- 
pletons, get  them  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  transit  cer- 
tificates, as  well  as  any  troubles 
with  the  mandarins.  Thus  these 
Chinese  owners  of  pseudo-foreign 
warehouses  evade  all  local  dues,  at 
the  same  time  taking  away  business 
from  the  foreign  merchants  and 
causing  a  perfect  stagnation  in  their 
trade. 

*  Tea  and  silk  are  the  staple  ex- 
ports from  this  country.  When 
the   samples  arrive   from   the   in- 
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terior  a  fierce  competition  com- 
mences amongst  the  foreigners, 
and  the  prices  gradually  increase. 
The  teas  are  sold  by  sample, 
after  inspection  of  which  the 
buyer  slups  off  his  tea  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
bulk,  so  that  he  does  not  know, 
until  it  has  crossed  the  ocean, 
whether  it  has  been  injured  or  is  of 
inferior  quality.  There  have  been 
flagrant  cases  in  which  teas  have 
been  wetted  during  the  transit  from 
the  mountains,  and  then  have  been 
re-dried,  mixed  with  good  teas,  and 
sold  to  the  very  gpreat  loss  of  the 
foreign  purchasers,  who  fall  into 
the  toils  so  craftily  spread  for  them 
by  t^ertain  of  our  native  tea-dealers. 

'Again,  foreign  merchants  are 
unable  to  combine  for  any  object. 
Some  years  ago,  at  a  southern  port, 
they  agreed  at  a  public  meeting  to 
receive  specie  only  in  payment  for 
their  goods  instead  of  promissory 
notes,  as  had  been  the  custom 
formerly.  During  the  ten  days  next 
following  no  business  whatever  was 
done,  and  none  could  imag^e  in 
what  manner  the  buyers  obtained 
their  usual  supply  of  foreign  goods, 
when  to  their  utter  astonishment  it 
was  discovered  that  one  of  their 
number  had  transported  his  goods 
to  a  warehouse  in  a  back  street  of 
the  city,  where  they  were  privily 
sold  by  his  compradore ;  thus  alike 
forfeiting  his  own  self-respect,  and 
breaking  faith  with  his  fellow-mer- 
chants. 

*  In  our  country,  when  goods  are 
sold  inferior  in  quality  to  the  sam- 
ples, instead  of  the  buyers  being 
called  upon  to  take  delivery,  the 
sellers  are  heavily  fined.  Now, 
when  foreigners  sell  goods  inferior 
to  sample,  they  ought  to  consider 
themselves  very  liberally  dealt 
with  in  not  being  subjected  to 
fines.  Instead  of  this,  they  not 
only  force  the  native  dealers  to 
take  delivery  of  the  goods,  but  make 
them  pay  interest  after  they  have 
done  so,  on  tlie  ground  of  delay  and 


consequent  loss  of  capital.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that 
so  long  as  the  money  is  not  paid 
or  the  goods  delivered,  no  injury 
is  done  to  either  party,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  vendor  should 
not  look  out  for  another  purchaser. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  they 
petition  the  consul  to  vmte  to  the 
local  authorities  to  force  the  native 
traders  to  take  delivery  of  goods 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  samples 
from  which  they  purchased. 

'On  the  other  hand,  when  fo- 
reigners buy  goods  from  Chinese 
merchants,  in  case  they  do  not 
come  up  to  the  samples  they  not 
only  decline  to  take  delivery,  but 
levy  a  fine  or  forfeit  in  addition. 
Still  worse  than  this,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  though  the  goods  plainly 
tally  with  the  samples,  foreign  mer- 
chants make  all  sorts  of  objections, 
and  insist  upon  a  difference  of 
quality  in  the  hope  of  making  the 
seller  abate  his  price.  This  he  is 
naturally  very  unwilling  to  do ;  but 
viewing  the  impediments  in  the 
way  of  selling  the  particular  ven- 
ture again,  as  also  the  expense  of 
porterage  backwards  and  forwards, 
he  is  often  constrained  to  escape 
from  his  difficulties  by  parting  with 
his  goods  at  a  lower  rate..  Now 
this  kind  of  thing  is  practised  by 
one  or  two  foreign  merchants  out 
of  every  ten. 

'  Formerly  both  Chinese  and  fo- 
reign merchantsmade  large  fortunes, 
but  now  they  alike  lose  money,  six 
or  seven  out  of  every  ten  establish- 
ments having  cloned  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  ports  in  i860. 
After  the  foreigners  lost  their  capi- 
tal they  tried  to  refill  their  purses 
by  all  sorts  of  chicanery,  but  they 
found  to  their  cost  that  they  were 
only  converting  light  into  heavy 
liabilities.  They  entertain  slight 
apprehensions  on  that  score,  how- 
ever, bankrupts  being  very  ten- 
derly dealt  with  by  foreign  laws. 
Consequently  when  a  foreigner's 
affairs  are  in  an  embarrassed  state 
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he  exports  all  the  mercbandise  he 
can  lay  his  hands  upon  across  tho 
ocean,  when,  if  the  specalations 
turn  out  well,  the  Chinese  seller 
obtains  payment.  Shohld,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  yentnre  turn 
out  badly,  the  foreigner  becomes 
bankrupt  and  the  Chinaman  obtains 
no  assets.  This  is  gross  un&imess, 
and  seems  based  on  the  principle 
of  taking  the  profit  ourselves  and 
letting  others  bear  the  loss. 

'  Still  worse  than  this  the  Can- 
tonese compradores  take  advantage 
of  their  masters'  ignorance  of  our 
langu^e  to  cheat  the  native  deal- 
ers on  every  conceivable  oppor- 
tunity, while  the  latter  have  no 
means  of  exposing  or  complaining 
of  their  conduct  to  the  foreigners. 
They  can  only  quietly  repine,  but 
these  grievances  grow  in  magnitude 
in  direct  proportion  with  the  lapse 
of  time.  With  regard  to  the  Chi- 
nese native  trade,  it  is  gradually 
and  painfoUy  falling  off:  at  the 
open  ports  business  certainly  im- 
proves, but  in  the  interior  it  is  in  a 
deplorable  condition. 

<  In  the  transaction  of  business, 
drafts  are  payable  on  presentation, 
whilst  bills  must  first  be  accepted. 
After  acceptation,  however,  it  is 
contrary  to  common  sense,  in  short 
sheer  robbery,  not  to  pay  them. 
Now  the  foreign  merchants  ought 
to  combine  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
practices,  instead  of  losing  their 
good  name  by  implication. 

*When  foreigners  have  leisure, 
no  matter  what  their  rank  in  life 
may  be,  they  amuse  themselves 
with  out-door  exercises,  frequently 
risking  loss  of  life  or  limb  in  such 
dangerous  sports  as  horse  racing, 
regattas,  feats  of  strength,  Ac, 
Now  the  dress  of  foreigners,  whether 
male  or  female,  is.  very  different 
from  our  own;  and  not  only  do 
husbands  walk  about  with  their 
arms  intertwined  in  those  of  their 
wives,  but  their  male  friends  do  so 
likewise  in  their  absence.  Still 
stranger  than  this,  foreign  women 


ride  about  in  gestatorial  chairs, 
while  the  men  trudge  alongside  on 
foot.  They  support  the  women 
when  walking,  and  are  altogether 
so  studiously  polite  and  attentive 
as  to  resemble  our  own  footmen. 
AU  this  strikes  our  countrymen 
with  wonder  and  amazement,  and 
they  naturally  crowd  around  to 
stare,  when  they  are  at  once  struck 
or  otherwise  insulted.  Ag^n,  when 
looking  at  the  flowe^  and  trees  in 
foreigners'  gardens,  or  at  the  furni- 
ture in  their  houses,  the  foreigners 
either  drive  them  out  with  thick 
sticks,  or  call  for  their  Cantonese 
servants  to  beat  and  insult  them. 

'When  their  day's  business  is  over 
foreigners  stroll  into  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  and  amuse  themselves 
by  setting  their  dogs  on  the  passers 
by,  or  on  the  dogs  or  pigs  of  the 
villagers.  Also  they  ride  through 
the  standing  com  and  cut  off 
branches  from  the  trees  without  the 
villagers  making  any  complaints. 
Should  the  tables  be  turned,  how- 
ever, the  natives  are  either  soundly 
beaten  by  the  injured  foreigners,  or 
sent  to  the  mandarins  for  punish- 
ment. 

*When  foreigners  walk  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities,  in  case  a  crowd 
has  collected,  or  porters  carrying 
heavy  bui*dens  in  front  occasion  a 
temporary  stoppage,  the  former 
make  a  way  for  themselves  by  be- 
labouring the  bystanders  with  thick 
cudgels.  Although  these  matters 
are  in  themselves  very  trifling, 
yet  they  lead  to  very  grave  feelings 
of  resentment. 

'  4.  Consuls  are  appointed  at  the 
various  ports  to  settle  disputes 
between  ourselves  and  foreigners, 
bat  their  mode  of  procedure  is 
very  different  from  our  own. 

'  I  have  heard  that  their  codes  of 
law  are  of  stupendous  magnitude, 
and  that  all  cases,  however  trifling, 
must  be  settled  in  accordance  with 
the  strict  letter  of  the  written 
statutes.  Now  in  our  country  the 
enticing  of  people  to  go  to  law  is 
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prohibited  by  the  Pexud  Code,  but 
foreigners  are  accustomed  to  emplo j 
lawyers  to  conduct  their  suits. 
Owing  to  some  want  of  clearness 
and  method  in  the  arrangement  of 
these  statutes  and  reported  cases, 
immense  power  is  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  these  sharpers,  who  are 
able  to  bring  forward  clouds  of 
precedents  in  favour  of  their  clients. 
Thus  at  a  foreign  trial  the  award  is 
not  given  to  him  who  has  right  on 
his  side,  but  to  the  litigant  who 
employs  the  crafliest  lawyer.  Our 
merchants  have  over  and  over 
again  lost  cases  against  foreigners, 
although  they  have  employed  the 
services  of  these  men,  on  account 
of  their  ignorance  of  their  respec- 
tive abilities,  while  the  foreign  mer- 
chants secured  the  services  of  the 
ablest  at  any  cost,  as  they  well 
knew  that  the  cleverest  man  would 
invariably  g^ain  the  day. 

'  The  most  important  of  all  legal 
cases  are  those  in  which  human 
lives  have  been  taken  away.  Now 
there  are  many  cases  on  record  in 
which  foreigners  have  shot  Chinese, 
and  have  either  been  wittingly 
permitted  to  abscond,  or  allowed 
falsely  to  swear  that  the  homicide 
was  accidental.  In  no  instance  yet 
has  life  been  given  for  life.  Occa- 
sionally the  sentence  of  death  is 
passed,  but  then  it  is  given  out  that 
the  execution  most  imperatively 
take  place  in  Hongkong,  forsooth — 
a  statement  we  none  of  us  are 
simple  enough  to  believe. 

^On  the  other  hand  when  our 
people  tell  lies  in  the  judgment 
hall,  they  are  severely  torturod  by 
the  presiding  officer ;  in  case  they 
abscond,  all  sorts  of  stratagems 
are  adopted  to  effect  their  arrest ; 
while  if  they  break  out  of  prison, 
their  punishment,  when  retaken,  is 
highly  aggravated. 

'  Now  consuls  have  no  power  to 
use  torture,  however  grave  the 
nature  of  the  case  before  them  may 
be,  and  they  can  inflict  no  other 
punishment  than  a  fine. 


'When  Chinese  indebted  to  fo- 
reigners become  bankrupt,  their 
estates  are  confiscate,  the  offenders 
themselves  are  imprisoned,  often 
for  several  years,  their  wives,  chil- 
dren,  and  even  brethren  being  also 
implicated.  Should  they  pay  their 
debts  in  fall,  vrithout  any  great 
delay,  the  foreign  creditors  require 
the  payment  of  interest  in  addition 
to  the  principal. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  foreign 
laws  of  bankruptcy  the  latter  onlj 
pay  a  small  per-centage,  at  the  verj 
utmost  one  or  two  tenths  as  divi- 
dend, while  no  efforts  are  made  to 
obtain  possession  of  their  property, 
although  it  may  be  well  known  that 
it  is  deposited  with  other  foreign 
merchants.  Not  only  are  they  per- 
fectly happy  and  easy  in  their  minds 
at  the  time  of  bankruptcy,  but  im- 
mediately afterwards  they  recom- 
mence trading  as  though  nothing 
whatever  had  happened.  Of  course, 
in  these  remarks,  I  in  nowise 
allude  to  those  persons  who  have 
only  failed  through  unavoidable 
misfortunes. 

'  Now  the  British  consuls  are  on 
&r  too  intimate  terms  with  the 
merchants.  It  is  contrary  to  human 
nature  to  expect  them  to  deal  fairly 
when  suddenly  called  upon  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  actions  of  Uieir 
bosom  friends.  Chinese  officials 
give  away  a  portion  of  their  salaries 
to  the  poor,  but  consuls  never  part 
with  a  cash  except  from  the  public 
funds,  which  cannot  be  nnautho- 
risedly  touched  for  such  a  purpose. 
Besides,  their  pay  is  insufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  proper  official 
status,  so  that  instead  of  being  able 
to  perform  any  acts  of  charity,  thej 
may  be  deemed  recipients  of  the 
charity  of  their  merchants. 

'  When  foreignershave  any  trifling 
disputes  with  natives,  they  at  once 
complain  to  the  consuls,  who  cause 
our  people  to  be  severely  punished 
by  the  mandarins.  The  Chinese 
and  foreign  officiab  hear  one  side  of 
the  story  respectively;  and  as  both 
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parties  to  an  international  law-suit 
for  the  most  part  tell  egregious  lies, 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  officials  of 
either  nation  also  mistrust  each 
other,  a  circumstance  which,  I  have 
heard,  sometimes  leads  to  complica- 
tions in  their  relations. 

'  In  case  our  people,  when  walk- 
ing through  the  foreign  quarters, 
pluck  flowers,  walk  in  the  dark 
without  lanterns,  or  stop  on  their 
way  either  to  stare  or  to  relieve  the 
calls  of  nature,  they  are  at  once 
arrested  on  the  charges  of  attempted 
thefb  or  breach  of  the  police  regula- 
tions, and  either  fined  or  sent  to  the 
mandarins  for  punishment. 

'When  our  countrymen  are  as- 
saulted or  insulted  by  foreigners,  as 
a  general  rule  they  make  no  com- 
plunt.  Not  but  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  do  so  if  they  could  obtain 
redress,  but  when  they  attempt 
legal  proceedings  they  are  sent 
hither  and  thither,  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  have  to  put  up  with 
an  intolerable  amount  of  worry, 
vexation,  and  delay. 

'Again,  when  natives  bring  ac- 
tions of  debt  against  compradores, 
their  foreign  masters  rush  to  the 
consuls  to  request  them  to  write  to 
the  local  authorities.  Under  this 
powerful  protection  these  compra- 
dores become  more  lawless  than 
ever,  as  when  summoned  by  our 
mandarins  they  are  not  g^ven  up, 
and  thus  is  still  more  exemplified 
my  simile  of  the  fox  borrowing  the 
majesty  of  the  tiger. 

'  Ail  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Can- 
tonese arise  from  the  protection 
they  receive  from  foreigners,  while 
most  of  the  harm  done  by  foreigners 
has  been  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Cantonese.  When  Cantonese  go 
into  the  Chinese  quarters  of  the 
cities,  even  old  men  and  little 
children  revile  and  abuse  them. 
They  dare  not  openly  do  this  when 
foreigners  pass  by,  but  they  make 
use  of  all  sorts  of  furtive  allusions 
and  innuendos.  In  fact,  only  we 
natives  have  any  conception  of  the 


measure  of  resentment  we  feel  against 
foreigners, 

•  With  regard  to  the  Coolie  traffic, 
although  it  is  given  out  that  these 
men  are  sent  abroad  to  cultivate 
waste  lands,  and  that  sums  of  money 
are  advanced  to  them  before  start- 
ing for  the  subsistence  of  their 
fEunilies,  yet  the  ffreater  portion 
emigrate  against  their  will,  being 
kidnapped  by  rascally  natives,  and 
taken  straight  to  the  dep6ts.  The 
kidnappers  pocket  the  subsistence 
advance,  and  the  kidnapped  have  no 
means  of  making  known  their  griev- 
ances, still  less  of  efiecting  their 
escape.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  of 
these  men  ever  returns  to  China ; 
and  the  very  few  who  have  ever 
succeeded  in  so  doing  effected  this 
object  by  being  possessed  of  money. 
Even  they  bring  back  pitiable  tales 
of  their  loss  of  freedom,  and  of  the 
unspeakable  hardships  they  have 
undergone.  What,  therefore,  must 
have  been  the  sufferings  of  the 
others, who  had  no  money  and  never 
returned  to  our  country?  After 
fourteen  years  their  period  of  forced 
service  is  over,  when  some  die  on 
their  way  home,  some  from  pesti- 
lential climates  ;  some,  from  want  of 
money,  are  obliged  to  remain  at 
their  former  labour,  while  some  have 
to  undergo  the  sad  lot  of  begging 
their  bread  in  strange  countries. 

'  For  these  reasons  our  people 
thoroughly  dread  the  system  of 
coolie  emigration;  and  of  late 
years,  although  tempted  by  the  most 
liberal  offers,  not  one  single  man 
has  gone  abroad  as  a  coolie  except 
those  unfortunate  wretches  who 
have  been  kidnapped.  If  afler  the 
completion  of  their  fourteen  years 
of  captivity  they  were  given  free 
retnm  passages  to  China,  a  g^eat 
number  of  coolies  could,  however, 
be  obtained. 

*  5.  More  than  half  the  goods  con- 
veyed by  steamers  up  and  down  the 
rivers  and  coasts  of  China  belong 
to  Chinese  merchants.  Since  the 
opening  of  ports  to  foreign  trade 
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the  receipts  of  the  native  costom- 
hoases  at  the  unopened  ports  on  the 
rivers  and  sea- board  have  alike 
£Eillen  off  considerably,  in  very 
many  instances  the  sums  fixed  by 
Government  not  being  made  np. 
The  money  which  formerly  re- 
verted to  the  inland  cnstom-hooses, 
now  swells  the  foreign  customs 
treasury,  in  the  form  of  tariff  duties 
and  tonnage  dues,  while  the  transit 
dues  are  abstracted  from  the  local 
war  taxes  and  imposts. 

*  Moreover,  the  trade  in  the  in- 
terior has  fallen  off  very  much. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  hongs  in 
such  large  marts  as  Ch'en-chow  in 
Hunan,  Ch'ang-shun  in  Che-kiang, 
and  Tushan  in  Kiang-se  have  been 
closed,  whilst  the  large  junks  on 
the  Yangtoze  are  daily  diminishing 
in  number.  Not  only  is  the  trade 
in  the  interior  in  this  disastrous 
state,  but  the  daily  falling  off  of  the 
number  of  the  junks  of  Canton, 
Fokien,  Ningpo,  Shanghae,  Shan- 
tung, and  Tientsin  shows  a  like 
state  of  affairs  on  the  sea-board. 
The  large  profits  formerly  made  by 
these  vessels  have  been  wholly 
swept  away  by  the  foreign  steamers, 
while  any  stray  fragments  which 
remained  are  now  picked  up  by 
the  foreign  sailing  vessels. 

'  Again,  news  is  conveyed  too 
quickly  by  steamers.  In  case  rates 
rule  high  at  any  place  on  the  coast, 
in  five  days'  time  the  markets  have 
fallen  again.  Our  people  have 
lost  so  much  money  that  they  are 
afraid  to  buy  goods  on  speculation, 
and  so  a  perfect  stagnation  of  trade 
exists  at  the  unopened  ports,  the 
goods  accumulating  until  they  block 
up  the  warehouses. 

'Chinese  junks  go  quickly  or 
slowly,  anchor  or  continue  on  their 
voyage,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  passengers.  The  reverse,  how- 
ever, is  the  case  with  foreign 
steamers.  At  Chinkeang,  Anking, 
Kewkiang,  and  other  places,  no 
matter  wnat  wild  storms  may  rage, 
the  Chinese  passengers  arc  turned 


out  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
without  a  moment's  time,  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  Then,  again, 
if  the  captain's  eye  happens  to  fidl 
on  any  eatables  or  firuit,  or  any 
little  articles  which  are  cheap  and 
do  not  pay  foreign  customs  dues, 
they  are  thrown  overboard.  In 
case  two  steamers  race,  the  Chinese 
passengers  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter,  while,  should  the  boilers 
burst,  they  and  their  property  are 
liable  to  be  blown  to  atoms  at  any 
moment.  Cases  of  this  have  already 
occurred  more  than  once  at  Shang- 
hae. 

*  Moreover,  on  the  river  Yangtze, 
steamers  often  run  down  our  native 
crafb,  drowning  everyone  on  board, 
so  that  however  much  we  may  ad- 
mire their  speed,  we  are  forced  to 
perceive  that  they  are  firaught  with 
extreme  danger  to  our  commerce. 

'The  rivers  iu  China  gradually 
increase  both  in  volume  and  rapidity 
during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
When  storms  arise,  and  the  tide 
rushes  in,  the  waves  are  fearful,  and 
human  strength  utterly  unavailing. 
At  such  times,  should  wood  rnftB 
and  junks  break  loose  from  their 
moorings  and  foul  foreign  vessels, 
they  are  boarded,  and  made  to  pay 
fines  several  fold  in  excess  of 
the  cost  of  the  damage  they  have 
done.  Should  the  bowsprit  of  a 
foreign  vessel  be  carried  away  after 
smashing  a  junk's  poop,  this  being 
a  case  in  which  both  parties  receive 
damage,  not  only  do  the  foreigners 
take  away  the  cargo  from  the  junk, 
but  they  exact  expenses  for  repairs 
in  addition. 

'  Again,  in  case  rafts  or  junks  are 
seen  floating  out  at  sea,  or  even 
down  rivers,  without  anyone  on 
board,  although  they  have  not  been 
in  any  collision  whatever,  the  first 
foreign  vessel  passing  by  sends  off 
some  sailors  in  a  small  boat  to  take 
possession,  and  exacts  before  ren- 
dition a  very  heavy  ransom,  saying 
"that  unless  the  craft  had  been 
saved,  it  would  have  been  ntterly 
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impossible  to  conceive  'what  sad 
accidents  might  have  Happened." 

'  Now,  when  junks  or  rafbs  meet 
with  accidents  of  this  natnre,  one 
ought  to  be  moved  with  compassion 
instead  of  exacting  very  heavy  ran- 
soms under  the  pretence  of  doing  a 
great  kindness.  Therefore,  when 
foreign  steamers  run  aground,  our 
people  look  upon  it  as  an  act  of 
retribution,  and,  so  far  from  svmpa- 
thising,  are  exceedingly  delighted. 

'  On  account  of  this  steamer  traf- 
fic foreigners  have  been  appointed 
to  act  as  Commissioners  of  Customs 
at  the  open  ports,  who,  forsooth,  are 
under  the  sole  control  of  a  foreign 
chief  residing  at  Peking.  This  per- 
sonage ranks  as  a  high  Chinese 
official  of  the  second  or  third  class ; 
and  I  was  once  told  by  a  man  who 
had  seen  his*  visiting  card,  that  he 
styles  himself  Commissioner-Gene" 
raJ  of  Customs,  a  title  eqaal  to 
our  Provincial  Commissioners  of 
Finances  and  Justice. 

'  The  foreign  commissioners  at 
the  ports  were  formerly  under  the 
orders  of  our  Intendants  of  Circuit, 
but  of  late  years  they  have  put 
themselves  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  them,  and  often  have  the 
audacity  to  prevent  their  applying 
the  customs  money  for  public  pur- 
poses. In  international  affairs  they 
often  address  the  foreign  residents 
without  any  previous  consultation 
with  the  Intendants.  Now,  our 
officers  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
such  assumption  as  a  flagrant 
breach  of  the  treaties.  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs  originally  ranked 
with  the  native  subordinate  custom- 
house officials,  who  now,  together 
with  the  native  clerks,  are,  to  their 
intense  disgust,  under  the  authority 
of  the  foreigner.  Commissioners  of 
Customs  were  originally  intended 
to  act  as  foreign  clerks  of  our  na- 
tive Intendants,  much  the  same  as 
our  people  are  employed  as  writers 
in  the  foreign  legations.  Were  they 
called  assistants,  or  secretaries,  we 
sbonld  not  object,  but  it  is  intoler- 


able that  foreigners  should  be  given 
the  posts  of  Chinese  officials. 

'  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  that 
we  should  meet  with  many  difficul- 
ties if  we  did  not  employ  the  ser- 
vices of  foreigners.  To  this  I  reply, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever 
for  all  this  exorbitant  expenditure. 
Japan  opened  her  ports  to  foreign 
trade  years  after  we  did.  How  do 
they  manage  to  collect  their  customs 
dues  without  the  so-called  invaluable 
aid  of  foreign  officials  P  In  short 
we  have  jumped  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  services  of  foreigners  are 
indispensable,  without  ever  having 
made  any  effectual  efforts  of  our 
own.  Therefore  the  foreign  com-* 
missioners  are  highly  elated,  saying, 
'*  Ha,  ha  !  they  cannot  get  on  with- 
out us." 

'It  is  also  reported  that  the 
Commissioner-Qeneral  of  Customs, 
having  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
at  Peking,  spends  his  time  in 
urging  the  Department  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  build  war-steamers  and 
establish  arsenals  along  our  coast. 
These  recommendations  once  acted 
upon,  he  has,  of  course,  more  ap- 
pointments to  distribute  amongst 
his  favourites,  and  our  people  alike 
say  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  affairs,  and  that 
he  seeks  his  own  private  ends 
without  any  regard  to  the  interests 
of  our  nation.  Now  does  not  this 
seem  to  be  the  case  ? 

'  On  looking  back  to  the  past  his- 
tory of  our  country  we  find  that 
foreign  aggression  has  only  been 
successfully  opposed  when  perfect 
tranquillity  reigned  in  the  interior. 
At  the  present  time  the  western 
portion  of  the  empire  is  in  open  re- 
bellion, while  the  central  provinces 
are  overrun  with  bandiUi.  How 
comes  it  then  that  we  disregard 
present  and  only  take  preventive 
measures  against  prospective  cala- 
mities ?  To  guard  our  coast  against 
foreigners  it  would  be  requisite  to 
build  a  very  large  number  of  ships, 
a  matter  which  may  easily  be  post- 
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poned  for  a  time,  while,  viewing 
that  the  troopa  hare  over  and  over 
again  mntinied  and  disbanded 
tbrongh  sheer  hunger,  the  supplies 
of  our  armies  in  the  west  becdme 
daj  hj  day  a  matter  of  more  press- 
ing importance.  In  case  these  large 
snms  expended  on  ship  building 
were  laid  out  on  sopplies  for  our 
armies  and  the  relief  of  our  poor, 
the  one  would  not  desert  their 
camps,  and  the  other  their  homes 
to  turn  bandits,  while  the  stream 
being  clear  at  its  source,  there 
would  be  no  apprehension  respect- 
ing ultimate  tmnquillitj. 

*  When  our  soldiers  have  been 
well  drilled  and  properly  cared  for, 
it  will '  be  quite  time  enough  to 
commence  building  war  ships. 
Then  all  dufises  in  our  nation  being 
actuated  by  the  same  sentiments, 
foreign  nations  will  no  longer  de- 
Hpise  us.  It  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  any  troops  would  go  throngh 
the  hardships  of  a  journey  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  miles  to  try  their 
luck  with  us  under  those  circum- 
stances, without  truly  grave  reasons 
for  it. 

'The facts  I  have  mentioned  under 
these  five  heads  are  literally  true, 
while  the  opinions  I  have  expressed 
are  eminently  impartial.  Should 
you  dinbdieve  me,  ask  of  anyone 
who  has  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  open  ports  what  is  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  gentry  and 
people,  and  he  will  confirm  my 
statements.  In  sum,  the  mer- 
chants and  people  of  the  various 
foreign  nations  on  every  occasion 
resort  to  might  rather  than  appeal 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  but  they 
transact  their  afiairs  with  an  energy 


and  firmness  of  purpose  of  which 
we  Chinese  are  not  capable.  The 
acquisition  of  gain  is  their,  one  ob- 
ject in  life,  and  this  they  pursue 
with  such  an  insatiable  avidity  as 
to  appear  a  kind  of  disease.  Could 
these  above-mentioned  causes  of 
deep-seated  resentment  be  gradually 
removed,  Chinese  and  foreigners 
might  maintain  friendly  relations, 
without  either  apprehension  or  dis- 
simulation/ 

The  Stranger  from  Kansnh,  riaiiig 
with  a  profound  obeisance : 

'  I  am  extremely  g^tefnl  to  you, 
sir,  for  your  lucid  explanation,  and 
I  feel  convinced  that  your  remarks 
must  be  quite  fair  and  impartial. 
Still  I  am  sure  that  there  must  be 
more  than  these  five  subjects  of  re- 
sentment, and  therefore  I  must  beg 
for  some  more  details  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Besides,  can  you  not  devise 
some  measures  by  which  resent- 
ments may  be  turned  to  goodwill, 
and  injuries  transformed  to  bene- 
fits?' 

The  Giraduate  of  Shanghae  there- 
upon commenced  a  lengthened  dis- 
course, which  was  so  admirable  and 
so  very  much  to  the  purpose  that  I, 
an  accidental  listener,  wrote  it  down 
in  my  tablets  from  begfinning  to 
end.  On  some  future  occasion  I 
will  transcribe  it  in  full,  but  at 
present  I  will  merely  place  before 
the  enlightened  reader  these  five 
subjects  of  national  resentment,  in 
order  that  he  may  join  with  me  in 
admiration  of  this  specimen  of  the 
vast  knowledge  and  lofty  talent  of 
the  Graduate  of  Shanghae. 

This  conversation  was  overheard 
and  transcribed  by 

A  Wanderer  on  a  Raft. 
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The  Crown  might  certainly  grant  a  peerage 

for  life,   and    in    some    instances   the 

prerogative  might  be  usefolly  exercised. 

LoBD  Campbbll,  Lives  of  the  Chan- 

cdlora,  toI.  viii.  p.  683. 

PUBLIC  attention  has  been  of  late 
years  a  good  deal  directed  to 
the  Peerage,  and  there  is  no  sabject 
more  wormy  of  attention,  nor  any 
which  has  greater  historical  inte- 
rest or  greater  constitutional  im- 
portance.    Nor  is  there  any  which 
more  requires  to  be  studied  by  the 
light  of  history,  or  on  which  greater 
errors  have  arisen  through  the  neg- 
lect of  historical  guidance.  Perhaps 
one  error,  not  uncommon,  is  in  un- 
derrating the  extent  to  which  our 
laws  and  liberties  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  existence  of  the  Peerage,  and 
in  imagining  that  the  nobility  as  an 
order    are    necessarily   dissociated 
from  the  nation.    It  would  be  much 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  our  laws 
and  liberties  were  originally  won  for 
the  nation  by  the  nobility,  and  have 
often  in  our  history  been  nobly  as- 
serted and  maintained  by  them.     It 
is  donbtfal  how  far  our  laws  or  liber- 
ties could  have  been    obtained    or 
transmitted  without  their  assistance 
and  support,  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  not.   The  nobles  alone  in 
early  ages  had  a  power  and  position 
Mrhich  enabled  them  to  afford  any 
coanterpoise  to  the   power  of  the 
Crown,  and  present  any  barrier  to  its 


progress  towards  despotism.  It  was 
they  who  first  asserted  against  the 
Crown  the  principle  of  property, 
and  of  that  hereditary  descent  which 
is  one  of  its  main  incidents.  It  was 
they  who  won  from  the  Crown  the 
Creat  Charter,  of  which  a  funda- 
mental article  was  the  right  of  the 
sons  ^  to  the  estates  of  their  father,^ 
instead  of  these  being  arbitrarily 
seized  and  retained  by  the  Crown. 
This  great  principle  was  asserted 
primarily  for  themselves,  but  also  for 
all  the  freeholders  of  land  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  no  one  can  estimate  how 
much  the  growth  of  our  laws  and 
charters  was  strengthened  by  the 
stability  thus  given  to  one  of  the 
principal  private  rights,  the  right  of 
property. 

Another  error,  however,  and  that 
to  which  we  desire  now  to  allude, 
is  the  notion  that  our  peerage  is 
necessarily  hereditary. 

It  was  so  no  doubt  originally, 
but  only  because  it  was  originally 
annexed  to  property,  and  therefore, 
of  necessity,  descended  with  pro- 
perty. When  a  dignity  was  annexed 
to  an  estate  in  land,  as  was  the  case 
with  all  our  ancient  baronies,  of 
course  it  went  with  the  land.  And 
as,  by  the  nature  of  property  in  land, 
the  estates  were  hereditary,  so  were 
the  dignities.  But  this  is  far  from 
showing  that  dignities  were  neces- 
sarily hereditary.     It  only  shows 


>  Originally  all  the  sons  equally,  then  the  eldest  son,  as  to  land  held  hy  knight- 
tenure,  and  ultimately  as  to  all  lands. 
'  Suhject  only  to  reasonable  '  reliefs.' 
VOL,   in. — NO.   XVI.   NEW   SERIES.  F  P  2 
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that  dignities  annexed  to  estates 
were  so.  Those,  however  (the  an- 
cient haronies  hj  tenure,  as  they 
were  called),  had  ali^^ady  almost  died 
oat  at  an  early  period  of  our  his- 
tory. They  had  hegun  to  die  oat 
at  the  time  of  Magna  Charta,  and 
to  he  replaced  hy  personal  dignities 
not  asaally  hereditary,  so  that  the 
real  trath  is  jast  the  contrary  of 
what  has  been  so  often  assamed, 
namely,  that  dignities,  as  sach,  have 
never  been  necessarily  constitu- 
tionally hereditary,  only  became  so 
usually  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period  of  our  history.  Nor  has  it 
ever  been  held  or  maintained  until 
within  the  last  few  years  that  the 
peerage  was  necessarily  hereditary. 
And  it  was  then  so  maintained,  as 
we  shall  show,  in  the  face  of  all  law 
and  history  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Selaen  long  ago  showed  the 
ancient  barons  were  barons  by 
tonure,  who  originally  sat  in  the 
great  council  of  the  realm  merely 
by  virtue  of  their  baronies.  At  the 
close  of  the  great  contest  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Barons,  the 
House  asserted  the  right  of  sum- 
moning barons  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Cruise,  the  great  authority 
on  the  subject,  says  : 

It  was  always  the  practice,  whenever 
our  monaichs  were  desirous  of  conyening  a 
Parliament,  to  call  for  the  attendance  of 
the  nobility  by  writs  of  summons  addressed 
to  each.  In  consequence  of  an  article  in 
Magna  Charta  particular  writs  were  sent 
only  to  the  baronea  majoreSt  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  baronies ;  but  after 
a  law  that  none  but  the  great  barons  and 
such  others  as  were  summoned  by  the 
King's  writ  should  come  to  Parliament,  the 
Crown  assumed  the  prerogative  of  sending 
out  writs  of  summons  to  persons  not  pos- 
sessed of  baronies,  by  virtue  of  which  they 
were  rated  among  the  peers  of  the  realm 
and  acquired  the  title  of  baron.* 

A  dignity  by  writ  therefore  is  where  the 
Crown  issues  a  writ  of  summons  to  a  person 
who  is  not  a  peer,  or  tenant  per  haronam, 
requiring  him  to  come  and  attend  Parlia- 
ment on  a  particular  day,  there  to  consult 


with  the  peers  of  the  realm  on  certain 
matters  relating  to  the  public.  This  has 
been  called  a  writ  of  personal  summons,  to 
distinguish  it  from  those  writs  which  were 
issued  to  persons  possessed  of  land  baronies. 
And  it  has  been  held  that  unless  such  a 
writ  contain  something  by  which  it  can  be 
connected  with  a  land  barony  it  will  be 
deemed  a  writ  of  personal  summons. ' 

These  dignities  thus  created  by 
writ  of  summons  alone  were,  it  will 
be  observed,  purely  pergonal,  and 
not  necessarily  hereditary. 

No  doubt  in  tho  course  of  the 
long-continued  struggle  between 
the  Peerage  and  the  Crown,  it  was 
a  g^reat  cause  of  its  ultimate  issue 
that  the  Peerage,  like  the  Crown,  was 
hereditary.  This  gave  it  strength 
from  age  to  age  to  continue  ite  oppo- 
sition to  the  continuing  power  of  the 
Crown ;  and  but  for  this  important 
element  of  permanence  and  strength, 
it  is  probable  that  the  result  would 
not  have  been  so  happily  attained. 
But  then  the  peerage  was  originally 
hereditary,  because  it  was  connected 
with  the  tenure  of  property  which 
was  hereditary.  Barons  *  by  tenure,* 
as  they  were  called — that  is,  barons 
who  held  their  titles  along  with 
their  estates — were  the  earliest  and 
most  ancient  order  of  peers.  As 
these,  however,  died  out,  and  were 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  their  long- 
continued  conteste  with  the  Crown, 
their  places  conld  only  be  supplied 
by  new  creations  from  the  Crown. 
These  creations  were  of  two  kinds, 
neither  of  them  necessarily  here- 
ditary. The  old  system  of  baronies 
by  tenure  (which  became  obviously 
objectionable  and  absurd,  for  thereby 
a  man,  however  ignoble  in  family, 
who  bought  an  estate  from  a  poor 
Peer  might  bug  the  Peerage  with  it) 
was  not  followed  (except  in  cases 
of  royal  persons,  as  in  the  instances 
of  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and 
Lancaster,  annexed  to  the  Crown 
and  only  granted  to  princes  of  the 
blood),  and  so  became  obsolete  and 


'  Cruise  On  Dignities,  c.  iii.  s.  1-3. 


•  Ibid.  c.  iii.  s.  5. 
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died  out.^  And  it  was  only  this 
species  of  peerage  whicli  was  neces- 
sarily hereditary.  The  new  species 
of  peerage,  by  creation  from  the 
Crown,  were,  as  just  mentioned,  by 
two  modes,  neither  of  them  neces- 
sarily hereditary.  One  was  by 
patent,  the  other  by  writ.  The  crea- 
tions by  patent  were  for  ages  those 
only  of  the  greater  order  of  peers, 
that  is,  originally,  the  earls,*  and 
afterwards  the  marquises  and  dukes. 
These  creations  being  for  dignity 
and  reward,  were  usually  coupled 
with  grants  of  estates,  and  were, 
for  the  same  reason,  usually  made 
hereditary,  though  not  annexed  to 
the  estates  (as  the  old  peerages  by 
tenure),  so  that  they  were  not  neces- 
sarily hereditary,  as  peerages  were 
when  annexed  to  property.  And 
all  through  our  history  instances 
are  to  be  found  of  creations  of 
peerages  by  patent  for  life.  It  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
that  a  baron  was  first  made  by  pa- 
tent. Until  then,  the  creations  by 
patent  were  only  of  earls  or  dukes, 
with  grants  of  land,  and  so  w«re 
usually  hereditary,  though  the  mode 
of  limitation  was  entirely  in  the 
pleasure  of  the  House,  either  to 
heirs  general  or  lineal,  but  in  ge- 
neral to  heirs  male.  As,  however, 
these  peerages  by  patent  were  grant- 
ed for  favour  or  reward,  they  were 
oflen  made  descendible  to  heirs 
general,  i.e.  to  females  as  well  as 
males,  to  collateral  heirs  as  well  as 
lineal. 

The  other  order  of  peers,  those 
created  by  writ  of  summons,  were 
not  hereditary,  nor  did  they  begin 
to  become  so  until  the  sixteenth 
century.  These  were,  as  already 
mentioned,  generally  of  the  inferior 
order — the  barons — and  were  not 
created  for  favour  or  honour  so 
much  as  for  the  sake  of  useful 
service  in  Parliament.      They  may 


be  called  indeed  the  Parliamentary 
peerages,  as  distinguished  from  the 
peerages  of  mere  dignity  or  rank  ; 
and  indeed  these  barons  by  writ,  as 
they  were  called,  were  also  called 
Lords  of  Parliament,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  who  did  not  derive 
their  titles  from  being  called  to 
Parliament,  but  were  called  to  Par- 
liament on  account  of  their  titles. 
The  great  barons  by  tenure,  or*  the 
peers  created  by  patent,  had  a  right 
to  be  summoned  to  Parliament. 
But  the  barons  by  writ,  as  they 
were  called,  were  made  peers  of 
Parliament  by  being  summoned 
to  Parliament.  It  was,  and  always 
has  been,  admitted  to  be  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  to 
summon  any  man  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  thereby,  and  by  his 
sitting  in  Parliament,  he  was 
deemed  to  become  a  peer  of  Parlia- 
ment. And  it  was  most  useful  for 
the  nation  that  the  Crown  possessed 
this  prerogative,  which  was  often 
most  usefully  exercised ;  and,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Carlyle  says  that  up  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (he  should 
perhaps  have  said  James  I.)  it  was 
almost  always  usefully  exercised, 
and  the  persons  summoned  to  the 
House  of  Peers  usually  men  of  mark 
and  eminence,  and  qualified  to  do 
good  service  to  their  country.  The 
truth  is  that  the  territorial  peers 
were,  naturally  enough,  not  always 
men  inclined  to  work  at  the  business 
of  the  State,  though  ready  enough 
to  fight  for  it,  and  the  business  of 
the  State  required  men  who  would 
work,  and,  moreover,  men  with  a 
knowledge  of  business  and  an  apti- 
tude for  it,  and  such  men  were  not 
always  to  be  found  among  the  terri- 
torial and  hereditary  aristocracy. 
They  were  found  therefore  among 
the  commoners — either  lawyers,  or 
merchants,  or  soldiers,  as  they  might 
happen  to  be — and  they  were  sum- 


'  In  1670  the  judges  held  that  peerage  by  tenure  of  estates  was  then  unknown  to 
the  law. 
*  These  were,  until  the  fourteenth  century,  the  only  order  of  peers  except  barons. 
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moned  by  their  Bovereign  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  where  in  those 
times  the  chief  power  of  Parliament 
resided,  and  were  enabled  there  to 
assist  in  conducting  the  business  of 
the  State;  and  then,  after  having 
usefully  served  their  country  for 
many  years,  probably  they  would 
be  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  a 
higher  order  of  nobility  made  here- 
ditary. Thus  it  was  with  the  De- 
spencers  and  the  Delawarrs,  the 
Scropes  and  the  De  la  Poles,  and 
most  of  the  more  ancient  of  our 
present  peerages.  They  were  ori- 
ginally summoned  to  Parliament, 
and  had  not  at  first  hereditary 
peerages.  The  ancestor  of  the 
Delawarrs,  a  gallant  soldier,  was 
first  summoned  to  Parliament 
as  Lord  West  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  11.  The  ancestor  of  the 
Scropes  was  summoned  to  the 
Upper  House  by  Edward  HI.  as  a 
baron,  and  rendered  the  Crown  and 
the  country  good  service  for  many 
years,  as  Treasurer,  Chancellor,  or 
Councillor  of  State.  So  of  the 
Despencers :  they  originally  sat  in 
Parliament  as  barons  by  writ  of 
summons,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  H.  that  they  ob- 
tained the  grant  of  an  hereditary 
earldom.'  But  a  more  remarkable 
instance  is  that  of  De  la  Pole.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  (who 
was  made  Baron  of  the  Exchequer), 
and  he  became  a  soldier.  He  was 
summoned  to  Parliament  as  a  baron 
by  Edward  HI.,  and  in  the  reig^  of 
Richard  H.  was  Chancellor,  and 
was  then  created  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
The  earldom  was  made  descendible, 
and  descended  to  his  heirs  for 
many  generations.  So  in  numerous 
other  instances.  Peerages  for  the 
sake  of  useful  service  were  not 
hereditary,  and  hereditary  peerages 
were  granted  as  matter  of  favour 
for    honour    and    reward.     When 


they  were  granted  for  favour,  for 
honour,  and  for  reward,  they  were 
usually  .  coupled  with  grants  of 
estates,  and,  speaking  generally, 
hereditary  peerages  were  territorial. 
Peerages  merely  parliamentary  were 
not  hereditary.  There  were  obvious 
reasons  for  this  distinction.  An 
hereditary  peerage  required  estates 
to  support  its  dignity.  Hence, 
whenever  the  Crown  granted  an 
hereditary  peerage  it  always  granted 
estates  for  its  support.  It  would 
be  difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to  find 
an  instance  to  the  contrary.  Hence 
it  was  that  barons  or  lords  of  Par- 
liament were  merely  summoned  by 
writ,  which  was  not  deemed,  and 
did  not,  in  law,  purport  to  create 
any  hereditary  dignity,  but  merely 
summoned  the  person  to  Parlia- 
ment. And  though  it  would  of 
course  be  renewed  for  the  life  of  the 
person  summoned,  it  was  not  re- 
newed to  the  son,  unless  he  also 
was  a  man  of  merit  and  of  mark, 
and  if  he  was  not  so  it  might  be 
sent  to  another,  or  some  other 
member  of  the  family,  who  was  of 
an  age  and  character  to  be  worthy 
of  the  honour.  The  writ  of  sum- 
mons did  not  confer  any  hereditary 
dignity.     As  Mr.  Hallam  shows  : 

The  writ  contains  no  words  by  which 
Buch  an  estate  could  in  law  be  hmit«d.  It 
summons  the  person  addressed  to  attend  a 
Parliament  in  order  to  give  his  adrice  on 
the  public  business,  but  bj  no  means 
implies  that  this  advice  will  be  required  of 
his  heirs,  or  even  of  himself  on  any  other 
occasion.' 

It  is  true  indeed  that,  as  the  best 
authorities  state,  the  person  once 
summoned  was  summoned  in  sub- 
sequent Parliaments,  and  so  was 
deemed  to  be  a  peer  for  life ;  and 
Mr.  Hallam  says  :  '  Some  were 
constantly  summoned  during  their 
lives,  none  of  whose  posterity  ever 
attained  that  honour.' ' 


>  See  the  Lives  of  the  Judges,  by  Fobs,  vols.  ii.  iii.  iv.,  titles  '  Scrope/  *  Despencer/ 
and  '  De  la  Pole.' 

*  Middle  Ages,  c.  8.  *  Ibid. 
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Mr.  Hallam  and  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh both  observe  it  was  not  until 
the  sixteenth  centaiy  that  a  writ  of 
snmmons  was  deemed  to  confer  an 
hereditary  nobility.  And,  as  Mr. 
Hallam  observes,  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding previous  to  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.  by  no  means  warrants 
the  doctrine  which  was  held  in  the 
latter  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign.^ 

Indeed  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
it  was  finally  established,  by  actual 
decision,  that  a  writ  of  summons 
created  an  hereditaiy  dignity .  Lord 
Ooke  was,  it  is  true,  of  that  opinion, 
but,  as  Cruise  states,  'This  doc- 
trine was  controverted  by  Mr. 
Prynne  in  his  Register  of  Parlia^ 
meniary  Writs;  by  Mr.  Elsynge 
in  his  Manner  of  Holdmg  Parlia» 
ments;  and  by  Mr.  West  in  his 
Enquiry  into  the  Ma/nner  of  Creating 
Peers,  And  it  was  not  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
txuy  that  it  was  actually  so  decided 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  then 
only  of  a  writ  of  summons  issued  at 
the  beginning  of  that  centuiy,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.'  ^ 

While  baronies  were  by  tenure, 
the  husbands  of  women  seised  of 
baronies  were  entitled  to  writs  of 
summons  for  and  liable  to  perform 
the  services  annexed  to  such 
baronies.  But  such  writs  of  sum- 
mons did  not  ennoble  any  of  their 
descendants.  Writs  of  summons 
might  have  been  omitted  when 
the  person  summoned  or  his  de- 
scendants had  not  a  sufficient 
estate  to  support  the  dignity.  Or 
again,  if  the  son  was  not  a  man  of 
mark  and  merit,  then  he  was  not 
summoned  to  Parliament.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  this  was 
putting  the  peerage  upon  a  stronger 
footing  of  practical  good  sense  than 
if  it  were  necessarily  hereditary. 

So  lately  as  the  latter  part  of  the 


seventeenth  century  it  was  resolved 
by  the  House  of  Lords  that  a  writ 
of  sunmions  (issued  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.)  did  not  create  an 
hereditary  dignity.  The  Attorney- 
General  argued : 

Aociently  a  writ  of  smnmoxui  and 
sitting  upon  it  did  not  make  a  baron 
or  peer.  Anciently  there  were  barons  by 
tenure,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  show  that 
they  were  always  the  same.  It  was  a 
strong  proof  that  anciently  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons did  not  create  a  fee  simple,  nor  gire 
a  right  of  inheritance,  for  then  they  could 
not  be  refused  to  be  repeated,  as  they 
often  were.  And  it  was  ^miliar  to  King 
Edward  I.  to  omU  the  sons  if  they  were  not 
answerable  to  their  parents.' 

And  so  the  Lords  resolved. 

It  was  thus  not  until  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  that  the  doc- 
trine became  established  that  a  writ 
of  summons  conferred  an  hereditary 
nobUity,^  and  then  it  was  only  by  a 
sort  of  prescriptive  disregard  of 
the  courtesy  and  custom  of  the 
Crown.    As  Mr.  Hallam  observes : 

Some  who  do  not  appear  to  have  held 
land  baronies  were  constantly  summoned 
from  father  to  son,  and  thus  became  here- 
ditary Lords  of  Parliament,  through  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  right,  which  probably  was 
the  foundation  of  extending  the  same  pri- 
vilege afterwards  to  the  descendants  of  all 
who  had  been  once  summoned.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  the  only  reason  why  peerages 
were  ever  hereditary  was  that  they 
were  originally  annexed  to  land. 
Thus  Cruise  says : 

All  dignities  or  titles  of  honour  hamng 
been  ariginaUy  annexed  to  lands  were  con- 
sidered as  incorporeal  hereditament*.  .  .  . 
In  conformity  to  this  principle  it  was  for- 
merly held  that  a  dignity  must  have  been 
created  of  a  particular  place.  In  the  first 
patent  of  a  barony  the  dignity  is  so  created.' 
.  .  .  With  respect  to  the  estate  which  may 
be  held  with  a  dignity,  when  dignities 
were  annexed  to  the  possession  of  certain 
castles  or  manors,  the  person  seised  of  those 


>  MHdle  A^ei,  c.  8. 
*  Ibid.  c.  iii.  s.  38. 
^  Middle  Ages,  c.  8. 


*  Cruise,  c.  v.  s.  aa. 

*  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  says  the  same  thing. 

*  Cruise  On  JDignUies,  c.  iy.  s.  i. 
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castles  or  manors,  if  he  was  tenant  in  fee 
Ri'mple,  woiUd  have  held  the  same  estate  in 
his  dignity.* 

Thus,  therefore,  as  regarded 
either  mode  of  creation  by  writ  of 
sammons  or  by  patent,  the  peerage, 
afler  ikie  extinction  of  the  old 
baronies  by  tenure,  was  not  neces- 
sarily hereditary.  As  regards  crea- 
tions by  writ  of  summons  it  clearly 
was  not  so  at  all  until  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  as  regards 
creations  by  patent,  it  was  so  only 
by  reason  of  the  terms  of  the  patent, 
which  was  by  the  grace  and  fiivour 
of  the  Crown. 

And  the  law  was  still  the  same, 
that  peerages  might  be  expressly 
granted  for  life.  Thus  m  the 
standard  work  upon  the  subject, 
Cruise  On  Dignities,  it  is  stated  as 
clear,  that '  the  King  may  create  a 
man  or  woman  noble  for  life  but 
not  for  years.**  Various  ancient 
instances  are  given,  and  then 
some  modem  instances.  There  are 
several  modem  instances  of  digni- 
ties granted  to  a  person  for  life  with 
remainder  over.  These,  be  it  ob- 
served, were  instances  of  peerages 
by  patent  and  instances  of  creations 
for  life,  although  followed  by  re- 
mainders over.  No  doubt  creations 
by  patent  were  in  modem  times 
usually  hereditary.  As  such  crea- 
tions by  patent  were  always  a  great 
&vour,  and  usually  it  was  desired  that 
the  peerage  should  be  hereditary, 
it  was  usually  made  so ;  though  even 
then  the  patent  prescribed  the  course 
of  descent.  And  if  it  said  nothing 
as  to  heirs,  then  the  peerage  was  not 
hereditary.  Again,  some  patents — 
though  for  the  reason  already  men- 
tioned rarely  so — were  expressly 
granted  only  for  life.'  And  mslny 
were  so  granted  with  remainders  to 
other  persons  not  the  heirs  of  the 
first  grantees,  in  which  cases  the 
first  grantees  had  only  peerages  for 


life.^  Even  as  regarded  peerages 
by  patent,  therefore,  they  were  not 
necessarily  hereditary,  and  were  so 
only  by  the  terms  of  the  patents 
and  the  grace  and  ^Bkvour  of  the 
Crown.  And  peerages  by  writ  of 
summons  were  not  so  until  after 
the  lapse  of  ages  they  became  so 
by  a  sort  of  prescription. 

Now  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  there  was  great  practical  con- 
venience and  advantage  in  thia 
system.  It  enabled  the  Crown  to 
give  the  country  the  advantage  of 
the  services  of  men  in  the  House  of 
Lords  who  would  not  accept  heredi- 
tary peerages.  It  is  obvious  that 
to  a  man  with  a  family,  without 
large  property,  an  hereditary  peer- 
age would  be  a  serious  burden. 
Such  men  never  were  intended  ta 
have  hereditary  peerages,  and  never 
had  them.  They  were  summoned 
to  Parliament  for  life,  and  it  was^ 
only  those  who  had  estates  which 
could  support  the  dignity  who 
obtained  hereditary  peerages.  No- 
thing could  be  more  sensible  or  con- 
venient or  advantageous  to  the 
country. 

The  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
which  was  clear  and  undoubted,, 
having  been  exercised  for  ages, 
existed,  as  all  its  prerogatives  do 
exist,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
advantage,  and  up  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Stuart  it 
was  exercised  usually  for  that  ad- 
vantage. 

And  when  at  that  era  it  had 
become  established  by  a  sort  of 
prescription  that  a  writ  of  summons, 
created  an  hereditary  dignity,  no- 
one  supposed  that  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  to  create  l^e  peerages 
by  patent  was  restrained.  On 
the  contrary,  an  unbroken  chain  of 
authoritv,  from  Lord  Coke  to  Lord 
Campbell,  affirmed  that  the  prero* 
gative  remained.     Lord  Coke  again 


*  Cruise  OnDignUies,  e.  iv.  s.  6-7.  '  C.  iv.  s.  18. 

*  Inst«nc<>fl  were  adduced  in  the  debates  on  the  subject  in  1856.  ^Hansard,  roL  cxI) 

*  The  peerages  of  Vane,  Northnmberlaad,  and  many  others  are  of  this  class. 
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and  again  declares  that  it  is  clear 
the  Crown  can  create  a  peer  for  life.  ^ 
So  said  Selden,  who  states  distinctly 
that  peerages  were  sanctioned  for 
life.^  So  Lord  Chief  Baron  Comyns 
in  his  Digest  of  the  Law;  so  the 
learned  Blackstone  in  his  Gonimen- 
taries  ;  lastly,  so  said  Lord  Campbell 
in  1 85 1;  for  m  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
the  coarse  of  a  debate  on  the  subject, 
he  said  distinctly  that  there  was  no 
doubt  the  Crown  by  its  prerogative 
could  create  peerages  for  life.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  power 
had  been  exercised  for  ages ;  and  so 
much  so,  that  not  until  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  it  estab- 
lished that  a  peerage  could  be  here- 
ditary without  a  patent  expressly 
making  it  so.  The  Crown  had  always 
in  granting  peerages  by  patent  exer- 
cised the  power  of  declaring  whether 
they  should  be  descendible,  and  if 
so  in  what  line ;  and  had  constantly 
granted  peerages  to  one  for  life, 
with  remainder  to  a  different  line. 
Clearly  it  had  the  power  of  granting 
peerages  for  life,  and  when  had  it 
lost  that  power  ? 

The  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
which  exist  only  for  the  people's 
benefit,  cannot  be  lost  merely  by 
disuse,  even  if  the  prerogative  in 
question  had  been  disused,  which 
it  has  not  been,  for  in  our  own 
times  there  have  been  grants  of 
peerages  for  life  with  remainders 
over.  And  if  ever  there  were  con- 
stitutional reasons  against  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  prerogative  they  ceased 
to  exist  after  the  Revolution,  when 
the  Crown  really  became  responsible 
to  Parliament;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
became  more  desirable  than  ever 
with  reference  to  the  advantage  of 
obtaining  the  services  of  men  who 
would  not  accept  hereditary  peer- 
ages. This  was  more  especially  the 
case  with  reference  to  the  appellate 


jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
As  Lord  Eldon  explained,  few 
eminent  lawyers  care  to  burden 
their  families  with  hereditary  peer- 
ages. And  yet  the  House  requires 
to  be  replenished  with  great  lawyers. 
Thence  during  the  administration 
of  Lord  Liverpool  the  Government 
came  unanimously  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  necessary,  with  a  view 
to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lords,  to  create  Hfe  peers :  and  the 
intention  was  not  carried  out  only 
because  Lord  Liverpool  alone  altered- 
his  opinion^ — ^an  alteration  of  opinion 
no  doubt  only  due  to  prejudice, 
either  in  his  own  mind  or  the  mind 
of  the  King,  for  certainly  the  weight 
of  authority  at  that  time  was  all  • 
in  favour  of  the  measure. 

In  the  Third  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  Dignity  of  a  Peer  (1822)  it  i& 
stated: 

The  committee  find  it  has  been  as- 
serted that  the  persons  to  whom  dignities 
have  been  granted  by  the  Crown  hare- 
usually  had  therein  rights  of  inheritancor 
although  in  some  cases  the  effect  of  such 
giants  has  been  specially  restrained  to  the 
lives  of  the  persons  to  whom  such  grants 
were  made.  This  assertion  must  be  under- 
stood as  not  extending  to  the  dignity  of 
peerage  where  the  terms  of  the  patent  by 
which  it  has  been  created  have  expressed 
the  contrary. 

Thus  the  power  of  the  Crown  to> 
create  peerages  for  life  was  there 
treated  as  beyond  a  doubt.  As 
already  shown  the  chain  of  authority 
on  the  question  was  unbroken.  The- 
question  was  investigated  carefully^ 
by  one  well  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  peerage,  and  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  thus  summed  up  his  con- 
clusions on  the  subject : 

I.  That  the  creation  of  hereditary  peer- 
ages without  a  sufficient  estate  b^in^  an- 
nexed to  the  title  to  support  the  dignity  is 
attended  with  positive  inconvenience  to  the^ 
Government,  probable  danger  to  the  consti- 


>  I  Institute,  12  Reports.  '  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  S7. 

*  This  fact  was  stated  by  Earl  Granville,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Bathurst,  during 
the  debate  on  the  subject  in  1856.    See  Hansard's  DebateSf  vol.  cxl.  p.  509, 
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tntioii,  and  almost  certain  degiadation  to 
the  peerage. 

2.  That  it  18  desirable  that  the  conntiy 
flhould  have  the  benefit  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  talent  in  the  House  of  Lords  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  the  administration  of  justice 
in  all  the  various  cases  brought  before  it. 

3.  That  the  impolicy  of  multiplying 
hereditary  peerages  tends  to  prevent  the 
-Crown  from  placing  in  the  House  persons 
whose  peculiar  talents  and  acquirements 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
country. 

When,  therefore,  in  1856,  the 
Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
nnder  the  advice  of  that  eminent 
lawyer  Lord  Cranworth,  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  with  the  concnr- 
rence  of  snch  high  constitutional 
anthorities  as  the  late  Lord  Lans- 
.downe  and  the  present  Earl  Grey, 
granted  a  patent  of  life  peerage  to 
the  late  Lord  Wcnsleydale,  in  order 
to  secure  to  the  country  the  great 
advantage  of  his  long  legal  ex- 
perience in  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House,  they  had  no 
idea — as  they  afterwards  declared — 
that  they  were  raising  any  legal  or 
constitutional  question.  The  law, 
they  thought,  was  clear.  And  so  it 
was.  And  the  opposition  made  to 
the  measure  was  not  only  utterly 
nnconstdtutional,  but  entii-ely  un- 
warrantable and  inexcusable,  and 
amounted,  as  Earl  Grey  showed, 
to  the  assumption  of  an  arbitrary 
power  of  overriding  the  Crown,  the 
Commons,  and  the  nation.  For  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  representing  the  coun- 
try, was  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
and  therefore,  in  fact,  the  House  of 
Lords  arbitrarily  assumed  to  over- 
ride the  will  of  the  nation  and 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Li 
this  instance  the  prerogative  was 
•exercised  wisely  and  beneficially 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
the  Lords  illegally  set  themselves 
against  both. 

That  the  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure was  merely  a  party  opposition 
is  manifest  from  tne  fact  that  it 
was  led  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  and 
supported  only  by  the  Tory  party ; 


and  it  is  not  the  less  true  because — 
from  miserable  personal  motives- 
it  was  supported  by  Lord  Campbell 
and  Lord  Brougham.     They  were 
both  jealous  of  Lord  Cranworth  as 
Chancellor,  and  of  Lord  Wensley- 
dale's    superior    reputation    as   a 
lawyer.    It  could  not  have  been 
conviction  which  led  Lord  Camp- 
bell to  act  in  the  teeth  of  his  own 
deliberate  declaration  five  years  be- 
fore, that  the  Crown  had  the  power 
to  create  peerages  for  life.  Though, 
indeed,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
neither  of  those  three  noble  and 
learned  peers  ventured  to  say  that 
such  creations  were  illegal.     Only 
one  law  lord  ventured  to  say  that, 
and  he  was  Lord  St.  Leonard's,  an 
eminent  equity  lawyer,   but  not  a 
man  with  any  great  knowledge  of 
the  common  law,  and,  moreover, 
not  a  man  of  any  enlarged  mind. 
He,  however,  may  have  been  sin- 
cere.    This  is  scarcely  possible  of 
the  others.     As  Lord  Grey  showed, 
they    might    have    addressed    the 
Crown  against  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,  but  they  had  no  right  to 
oppose  it.    And  the  only  pretence 
for  opposition  was  that  it  might  be 
abused — ^which  was  equally  true  of 
hereditary  peerages.  1^  not  twelve 
been  created  at  once  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  for  party  purposes, 
and  had  not  the  House  of  Lords 
been    often    coerced   by  the    pro- 
spect of  being  so  swamped  ?     And 
yet  as  it  was  admitted  that  the 
prerogative    was    not    abused    in 
the  particular  instance,  but  that  it 
was  a  very  worthy  creation,  there 
was  no  pretence  for  opposing  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  this 
particular  case.     It  is  remarkable, 
as  an  instance  of  the  absence   of 
historical  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
that  no  reference  was  made  to  the 
undoubted  historical  fact  that  for 
some  centuries  the  only  creations  of 
Parliamentary  barons  were  by  writ, 
and  were    not    hereditary.     Lord 
Lyndhurst,  indeed,  with  crafty  so- 
phistry, made  an  indirect  allusion 
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to  the  sabject  of  writs  of  fltmunonB 
in  a  manner  stadiously  calonlated 
to  mislead.  He  said:  '  To  peers  en- 
titled by  descent  to  sit  in  this  House 
the  writ  of  summons  was  sometimes 
sent  and  sometimes  discontinued/' 
But  this  was  totally  untrue.  In  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  Sove- 
reign omitted  to  issue  a  writ  of 
summons  to  a  peer  entitled  to  sit 
as  a  baron  by  tenure,  patent  or 
descent,  the  House  refused  to  sit 
until  he  was  summoned.  The  cases 
in  which  summonses  were  discon- 
tinued were,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst 
must  have  known,  cases  of  peerages 
only  created  by  writ  of  summons, 
and  so  not  hereditary.  He  said, 
indeed,  '  There  are  cases  in  which 
peers  have  been  summoned  for  a 
single  Parliament, '  &c.  But  he  well 
knew  that,  as  Hallam  pointed  out, 
the  writ  of  summons  in  every^  case 
is  in  terms  only  for  a  single  ParHa- 
znent,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  were 
for  centuries,  in  cases  of  peerages, 
only  created  by  writ  of  summons, 
renewable  for  Hfe,  and  only  for  life. 
He  sought  to  explain  this  away 
by  saying,  'In  those  times  the 
Crown  exercised  the  power  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  laws,'  Ac.  Thus 
representing  to  the  Lords,  that  the 
system  which  had  existed,  as  Hal- 
lam shows,  for  centuries,  and  even 
down  to  our  own  times,  was  con- 
tra^ to  law.  In  vain  the  authority 
of  Coke,  of  Selden,  of  Blackstone, 
and  of  Hale  was  appealed  to.  In 
vain  the  modem  precedents  of  crea- 
tions of  peerages  for  life  with  re- 
mainder over.  No  argument,  no 
precedent  availed  against  a  party 
majority.  Well  did  Lord  Glenelg 
say,  with  caustic  sarcasm : 

There  nerer  was  such  a  demolition  of 
legal  Authority  as  had  been  effected  by  the 
legal  authorities  in  that  House. 

The  only  reason  why  peerages  for 
life  had  not  for  some  centuries  been 
granted  separately  was,  that  these 


peerages  had  never  been  granted 
at  all  in  modem  times  except  to 
persons  who  either  had  estates  or 
were  connected  with  &milies  which 
had  estates  sufficient  to  support  an 
hereditary  dignity.  But  when  cases 
arose  of  deserving  persons  who  did 
not  happen  to  be  in  that  position, 
what  was  to  prevent  the  Crown 
exercising  its  prerogative  of  grant- 
ing peerages  for  life  ?  In  this  case 
if  Lord  WensleydaJe  had  happened 
to  have  a  cousin  with  estates  fit  for 
the  dignity  of  a  peer,  and  the  patent 
had  been  to  himself  for  life  and 
then  to  his  cousin  and  his  heirs, 
there  would,  it  was  said,  have  been 
no  objection,  though  as  regarded 
Lord  WensleydaJe  the  effect  would 
have  been  precisely  the  same ! 

Could  anything  be  conceived 
more  absurd  ihan  an  opposition 
upon  such  grounds  ? 

Lord  Grey  moved  the  following 
amendment : 

That  the  highest  legal  authoritieB  having 
concurred  in  declaring  the  Crown  to  possess 
the  power  of  making  peerages  for  life,  and 
this  power  having  in  some  cases  been  exer- 
cised in  former  times,  the  House  of  Lords 
would  not  be  justified  in  assuming  the 
illegality  of  the  patent,  and  in  refusing 
upon  that  assumption  to  permit  him  to  take 
his  seat  as  a  peer.' 

And  the  noble  Earl  supported  the 
amendment  in  a  speech  of  great 
force,  in  which  he  urged  that  the 
House  would  be  assuming  arbitrary 
power  if — ^unless  it  was  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  patent  was  illegal — 
they  should  refuse  to  give  effect  to 
the  royal  writ  of  summons. 

If  the  prerogative  was  to  be  exer- 
cised at  all,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  an  instance  in  which  it 
could  have  been  more  usefully 
exercised  than  in  that  of  Lord 
Wensleydale,  a  retired  judge  of 
high  reputation  and  independent 
fortune. 

However,  what  weight,  argument, 
precedent,  or  authority  could  pre- 


>  Hansard)  vol.  czl.  p.  505. 
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vail  against  a  party  majority?  In 
Tain  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord 
Grey  argaed  with  all  the  weight  of 
their  great  constitational  authority. 
In  vain  the  authority  of  Lord 
Campbell  himself  in  1851 — only 
five  years  before — ^was  appealed  to. 
In  vain  was  all  legal  and  constitu- 
tional authority  on  the  subject 
cited;  a  party  majority  prevailed, 
and  carried  a  resolution : 

That  neither  the  patent  nor  the  writ  of 
summons  issued  thereon  gave  a  right  to  sit 
in  that  House. 

The  House  had  no  authority  to 
come  to  such  a  resolution,  and  it 
was  wholly  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional. They  had  no  sort  of  autho- 
rity to  pronounce  either  upon  the 
patent  or  the  writ  of  summons;  and 
Lord  Campbell  admitted  that  the 
writ  of  summons  by  itself  would 
have  conferred  a  right  the  House 
could  not  resist.  The  patent  was  a 
grant  from  the  Crown,  over  which 
they  had  no  authority.  This  had 
been  laid  down  by  Lord  Holt  and  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  after  the 
Revolution,  an  authority  of  which, 
as  Hallam  observed : 

The  principle  will  never  be  controverted 
by  anyone  acquainted  with  the  original 
constitution  of  this  country.* 

Nevertheless  it  was  utterly  set 
at  nought  by  the  House  of  Lords 
on  this  occasion.  The  courts  of  law 
had  declared  that  a  peerage  was  a 
legal  right,  like  an  estate,  and  that 
a  grant  of  it  could  only  be  set  aside 
by  .a  legal  judgment  of  a  court  of 
law,  subject,  of  course,  to  an  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  judicial 
tribunal,  but  only  as  an  appellate 
tribunal.  The  House  of  Lords  had 
no  original  power  to  determine  on 
men's  rights,  still  less  to  vote  them 
away — as  a  political  assembly — ^by 
a  mere  party  majority.  This  view 
has    always    been    recognised    as 


sound  by  the  highest  legal  and 
constitutional  authorities.  But  the 
House  of  Lords  refused  even  to  con- 
sult the  judges.  They  resolved  to 
decide  it,  and  did  decide  it,  by  a  mere 
party  majority.  They  pretended  to 
have  the  right — as  a  mere  political 
assembly — ^without  reference  to  any 
judicial  authority,  to  determine 
against  the  royal  prerogative  and 
the  right  of  the  individual,  and 
they  resolved  not  only  that  the 
grant  was  illegal,  but  that  the  writ 
of  summons  conveyed  no  rights 
which  they  had  no  authority  to 
consider. 

Of  course  such  a  resolution  carried 
no  authority. 

The  following  protest  was  signed 
by  Lord  Cranworth,  Earl  Granville, 
the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Lord  Glenelg,  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley,  and  others: 

1.  Because  as  the  order  of  reference  did 
not  direct  any  enquiry  whether  a  writ  of 
summons  would  entitle  Lord  Weusleydale 
to  sit  and  vote  in  this  House,  the  Report 
purports  to  decide  a  question  not  submitted. 

2.  Because,  accoxding  to  the  uniform 
opinions  of  the  highest  legal  authorities  for 
about  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  Crown 
has  the  prerogative  of  creating  a  peer  for 
life,  with  all  the  privileges  of  the  hereditary 
peerage,  except  that  of  transmitting  his 
honour  to  his  descendants. 

3.  Because  the  creation  of  a  peerage  for 
life,  with  a  limitation  in  the  patent  to  col- 
lateral relations,  has  been  common  even  in 
modem  times,  and  no  such  (^^atent  would 
have  been  valid  if  the  prerogative  con- 
tended for  did  not  exist. 

4.  Because  any  subject  who  has  received 
a  writ  of  summons  to  this  House  is  en- 
titled to  take  his  seat.' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the 
force  of  this  grave  and  weighty 
protest,  and  wo  deeply  lament  that 
the  Government  did  not  disregard 
the  resolution  and  uphold  Lord 
Wensleydale  in  taking  his  seat 
in  spite  of  it,   which  it  was  well 


*  Middle  Ages^  c.  viii.    And  see  the  Banbury  case  in  Lord  Raymond's  Reports ;  and 
in  Cruise  On  Dignities, 

*  Hansard f  vol.  cxl.  p.  111 8*. 
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known  he  would  have  been  ready 
to  do.  The  resolution  had  no  bind- 
ing force  at  all.  All  the  writers  on 
the  subject  lay  down  that  the  House 
has  no  authority  to  consider  a  peer- 
age  case  unless  it  is  referred  to  it 
by  the  Crown,  and  that  even  then 
its  opinion  is  a  mere  opinion,  and 
has  no  judicial  consequence.  The 
House  of  Lords  can  only  determine 
judicially  upon  appeal,  and  the 
proper  coui'se  to  impeach  a  royal 
grant  is  by  writ  of  scire  facicts,  which 
is  carried  before  all  the  judges  in 
a  Court  of  Esror,  and  then  goes  to 
tbe  House  of  Lords,  not  as  a  poli- 
tical assembly,  but  as  a  judicial 
tribunal,  bound  to  consult  the 
judges,  and  to  determine  according 
to  legal  authority.  The  resolution 
of  the  House,  therefore,  was  legally 
impotent.  Nevertheless  the  Go- 
vernment yielded  to  it,  and  gave 
Lord  Wensleydale  an  hereditary 
peerage,  which  was  of  no  manner  of 
use,  as  he  had  no  heir  to  inherit  it. 

It  seems  to  have  been  assumed 
after  this  that  the  question  must  be 
settled  by  legislation,  and  that  the 
power  to  create  life  peers  must  be 
conferred  by  Parliament,  and  so  we 
see  from  time  to  time  Life  Peerage 
Bills  introduced. 

This  view,  however,  involves  the 
obvious  absurdity  that  whereas 
there  is  no  restriction  on  the  crea- 
tion of  h^editary  peerages,  there 
is  no  power  to  create  a  peerage 
*  for  life.'  Yet  the  only  argument 
against  that  power  is  its  liability 
to  abuse.  As  if  every  holder  of  a 
peerage  did  not  hold  it  for  his  life, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  as  if 
all  the  motives  that  could  operate 
upon  him  must  not  operate  during 
his  life.  In  an  age  of  turbulence 
find  force,  when  a  peer  was  nothing 
unless  he  was  a  great  territorial 
magnate,  with  hundreds  of  armed 
retainers,  and  strong  castles  and 
fortresses  to  protect  himself  against 


an  arbitrary  sovereign,  it  was  very 
important  that  his  dignity,  like  his 
estates,  should  be  hereditary.     The 
dignity  was  originally  annexed  to 
the  estate  and  went  with  it.     But 
in  our  own  age,  when  the  fittest 
persons  to  be  peers  may  have  no 
estates  or  land,  or  small  estates  and 
perhaps  large  families,  it  is  idle  to 
make  it  a  condition  of  a  peerage 
that  it  should  be  hereditary ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  peer  will  not 
be  a  whit  less  independent  because 
his  heirs  are  free  fix)m  a  dangerous 
and    cumbrous    burden.     Besides, 
we  know  that  in  our  own  times  the 
Crown  really  exercises  its  preroga- 
tive at  the  advice  of  a  Minister  re- 
sponsible to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  still  more  to  public  opinion. 
What  reasonable  chance  is  there 
that  it  will  ever  be  very  seriously 
abused  ?     On  the  other  hand,  the 
substantial  advantages  to  be  secured 
by  its  exercise  are  manifest  and 
numerous.     There  are  men  of  all 
professions  who  are  not  willing  to 
take  hereditary  peerages  and  whose 
presence  in  the  House  of  Lords  would 
be  of  immense  advantage.    The  con- 
tinual accession  of  such  men  would 
tend  to  bring  it  more  into  accord  with 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  and  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.     In  a 
political  view  this  would  be  of  in- 
calculable advantage  to  the  public. 
With  reference  to  the  judicial  func- 
tions of  the  House  there  would  be 
an  immense  advantage  in  the  addi- 
tion of  half  a  score  of  life  peers. 
The  present  condition  of  the  House 
as  an  appellate  tribunal  is  simply  a 
scandal  to  the  profession  and    a 
grievous  injury  to  the  nation.     A 
few  law    lords — not   one    of  them 
an  eminent  common  lawyer,  three 
of  them  equity  lawyers,  and  the 
fourth  a  Scotch  law  lord — can  over- 
rule the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
fifteen  judges  of  Englajid.'      ^ciy* 
a  majority  of  one  in  a  '  house  *  com- 


*  This  point  is  put  with  great  force  hy  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  his 
able  and  interesting  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  an  the  Judicature  Bill, 
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posed  of  three  can  do  it,  and  perhaps 
one  of  them  a  Scotch  judge,  whoUj 
ignorant  of  English  law.  The  resnlt 
is  that  the  judgments  of  the  supreme 
appellate  iribimal  have  less  authority 
than  the  judgments  they  overrule, 
and,  of  course,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence is  to  unsettle  and  d^prade 
l^e  law.  For  such  a  scandalous 
state  of  things  there  is  no  remedy 
but  the  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, life  Peerage  Bills  are  pro- 
posed session  after  session  in  vain, 
feat  why  should  a  great  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  useM  and  salutary 
for  the  public  good,  be  sacrificed  to 
a  party  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  The  Government  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  committed  a  great  error  in 
the  course  they  took.  They  should 
not  have  yielded.  They  should  have 
upheld  Lord  Wensleydale  in  taking 
lus  seat,  and  no  opposition  which 
could  have  been  znade  coxddpos- 
sibly  have  been  success&l.     What- 


ever resolutionB  the  House  passed, 
the  Crown  should  have  disregarded 
them  as  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
disregarded  the  resolution  on  the 
Banbniy  case.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
take  a  similar  course.  We  have  a 
bolder  Minister  than  Lord  Aber- 
deen ;  Lord  Granville,  who  upheld 
the  royal  prerogative  in  a  speech  of 
consummate  abOity,  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  who  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject with  unanswerable  force,  are 
members  of  his  Cabinet.  Let  them 
advise  the  Crown  to  grant  a  life 
peerage  to  Sir  William  Erie  or 
Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  or  any 
other  of  the  eminent  men  who 
would  accept  it,  and  they  will  soon 
see,  let  the  House  of  Lords  do  what 
it  likes,  how  the  country  will  sup- 
port the  Government  and  resist  any 
attempts  of  that  House  to  overrule 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and 
to  suppress  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject. 
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A  PILGRIMAGB  TO  ST.  DAVID'S. 


THE  halidom  of  a  great  saint  is 
always  a  district  of  more  than 
tLSoal  interest.  Its  architectnral 
relics  are  frequently  of  striking 
character  and  of  great  antiquity. 
Customs  and  ceremonies,  forgotten 
elsewhere,  often  linger  about  the 
shrine  with  which  tiiej  were  once 
connected,  shattered  and  even  de- 
stroyed as  that  may  be ;  and  above 
all,  we  country  is  certain  to  contain 
those  early  and  picturesque  tradi- 
tions which,  however  ^ey  may 
have  arisen,  connect  the  saint  and 
his  story  with  the  surrounding  na- 
tural features,  the  hills,  the  rocks, 
and  the  streams.  Local  folk-lore, 
haying  its  roots  far  back  in  the  soil 
of  heathenism,  has  almost  always 
been  gathered  into  and  made  a 
portion  of  the  religious  legend. 
History  again,  and  her  handmaid 
geography,  nowhere  reflect  such 
Hght  on  one  another  as  in  such  a 
district. 

There  is  no  such  '  terra  sancta '  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain,  perhaps 
none  in  Christendom,  more  remark- 
able than  Dewisland,  as  the  hundred 
is  called — the  land  of  Dewi  (the 
Welsh  form  of  David) — a  territory 
which,  like  Ireland,  all  noxious 
creatures  are  forbidden  to  enter, 
though  it  is  said  that  in  this  respect 
the  power  of  the  saint  is  losing 
somewhat  of  its  ancient  force.  The 
land  of  the  great  patron  of  Wales, 
the  only  T^lsh  or  Cornish  saint 
who  has  received  a  formal  place  in 
the  calendars  of  the  Western  Church, 
is  in  itself  so  wild  and  isolated,  the 
coast  which  bounds  it  is  one  of  such 
surpassing  grandeur,  and  the  mys- 
terious relics  of  days  fiur  more 
primitive  than  those  of  the  saint — 
cromlechs,  rude  stone  shafts,  and 
cliff  castles — are  here  so  numerous, 
that  these  attractions  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  draw  the  antiquary 
or  the  lover  of  nature  to  the  pro- 
montory of  St.  David's — ^with  the 


exception  of  the  Land's  End,  the 
most  westerly  headland  of  Great 
Britain.  But  to  these  must  be 
added  the  historical  interest  of  the 
district,  the  traces  yet  lingering  in 
it  of  the  real  St.  David,  besides 
those  which  mark  his  legendary 
story ;  and  the  wonderful  group  of 
buildings  over  which  the  cathedral 
presides,  clustered  in  the  hollow  of 
a  wild  valley  and  backed  by  rocky 
hills  of  true  mountainous  outline. 
The  place  was  always  remote  and 
difficult  of  access,  and  the  toils  and 
danglers  encoxmtered  by  pilgrims  to 
the  shrine  gave  rise  to  the  saying^ 
that  two  visits  to  St.  David's 
equalled  the  merit  of  one  visit  to 
Bome: 

Meneriam  pet«  bis,  Eomam  adire  si  vis, 
.£qiia  merces  tibi  redditnr  hie  et  ibi. 
Roma  semel  quantum  dat    bis    Menevia 
tantnm. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
at  once  the  extreme  westerly  posi- 
tion of  St.  David's.  It  is  the  point 
at  which  the  British  coast  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  that  of 
Ireland,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
Wicklow  hills  are  occasionally  seen 
across  the  Channel,  here  not  quite 
fifty  miles  in  breadth.  St.  David's 
Head,  the  Octopitarum  of  Ptolemy, 
is  itself  the  northernmost  point  of 
a  broad  promontory,  separating  the 
beautiftil  Bay  of  St.  Bride's  from 
that  of  Abereiddy.  The  coast  of 
the  promontory  is  broken  into  nu- 
merous small  bays  and  inlets, 
guarded  by  lofty  walls  of  rock,  the 
dark  colour  of  which  contrasts 
finely  with  the  surf  that  breaks 
against  them.  These  rocks,  which 
belong  to  the  Cambrian  series,  the 
most  ancient  sedimentary  rocks 
known  to  geologists,  and  which  ex- 
tend tliroughout  Dewisland,  indicate 
that  the  territory  of  St.  David  has 
existed  as  an  island  in  more  than 
one  primsaval  sea,  when  (except  the 
few  x>ouits  at  which  they  also  ap- 
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pear — only  in  Wales,  and  at  the 
Frawle  and  Bolt,  the  extreme 
southern  headlands  of  Devonshire) 
the  rest  of  Britain  was  still  in 
course  of  formation  beneath  the 
waves.  The  surface  formed  by  the 
Cambrian  rocks  is  comparatively 
level ;  but  over  the  district,  some- 
times parallel  with  the  coast,  yet 
extending  far  inland,  masses  of 
igneous  rock,  greenstones,  and  por- 
phyries have  broken  upwards  and 
form  rocky  eminences,  of  no  very 
great  height,  but  occasionally,  as  in 
C/am  Llidi,  of  the  grandest  and 
boldest  outline,  resembling  in  gene- 
ral character  the  gramte  tors  that 
rise  from  the  high  table-land  of 
Dartmoor.  The  open  country  is 
intersected  by  deep  valleys,  through 
which  streamlets  find  their  way  to 
the  sea,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  Solva  and  the  Alan.  The 
latter  is  the  river  on  which  stands 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  David's. 

The  character  of  the  country  is 
■seen  at  once  from  one  of  the  rocky 
heights,  and  best  of  all  from  the 
pelted,  jagged  Cam  Llidi  —  the 
'  rock  of  uie  black  lion,'  or  the 
^rock  of  the  black  host,'  as  the 
name  is  variously  interpreted.  It 
is  .a  wide-horizoned  district — for 
the  eye  ranges  over  half  Pembroke- 
shire, including  the  farther  coast  of 
St.  Bride's  Bay,  and  seaward  looks 
straight  across  to  Ireland.  The 
bare  landscape,  treeless,  but  with 
good  com  land ;  the  lines  of  stone 
enclosures ;  the  brown  moors,  with 
their  masses  of  broken  rock  and 
water  plashes;  the  blown  sands, 
.and  the  *  grisly,  fiendy  rockes  blake' 
of  the  coast  recal  the  scenery  of 
the  Orkneys,  of  the  remoter  parts 
of  Britanny  and  Cornwall,  and  still 
more  of  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land. In  common  with  all  similar 
regions,  and  partly  owing  to  its 
monotonous  landward  colouring, 
Dewisland  has  a  g^ve,  half-sad 
expression,  which,  toward  the  twi- 
light of  a  stormy  day,  is  greatly  in- 
creased  by  the  whitened  walls  and 


roofs  of  the  scattered  farms.  The 
slated  roofs  are  said  to  be  preserved 
and  strengthened  by  this  whitening, 
and  are  thus  better  able  to  with- 
stand the  strong  winds  that  con- 
stantly sweep  over  the  country. 
The  air,  bracing  as  it  is,  is  soft  and 
exquisitely  pure.  There  is  little  or 
no  frost.  Very  large  hydrangeas 
display  their  pink  and  blue  flowers 
within  the  stone  walls  of  many  a 
cottage  garden,  and  the  ilex,  where 
it  has  been  planted,  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable size.  This  mildness  of  cli- 
mate, if  we  are  to  believe  that  it 
existed  at  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
historical  era,  cannot  have  been 
without  its  influence  on  the  primi- 
tive settlement  of  the  coast,  and 
may  partly  account  for  the  many 
'  cyttiau,'  or  hut-circles,  enclosures, 
and  cliff  castles,  which  bear  witness 
to  a  considerable  ancient  popula« 
tion.  It  may  well  be  remembered, 
too,  in  considering  the  lives  of  the 
first  Christian  solitaries  and  ascetics, 
among  whom  was  St.  David  him- 
self,  who  founded  their  oratories  in 
this  remote  district. 

Such  a  country  as  this,  wild  and 
bare  as  it  is,  is  one  of  those  over 
which  the  sky-changes  are  most 
numerous  and  impressive.  Every 
cloudlet,  or  the  faintest  break  of 
light,  produces  its  effect;  and 
turning  seaward,  where  the  mo- 
notony of  colouring  at  once  dis- 
appears, nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  varying  light  and 
shadow,  the  half- veiling  mists  and 
the  bursts  of  sunshine,  as  they  fol- 
low each  other  along  the  lines  of 
the  rocky  headlands  and  far  over 
the  open  sea.  From  Cam  Llidi  the 
whole  extent  of  coast  is  in  sight, 
beyond  a  foreground  of  heath  and 
fern,  strewn  with  rocky  fragfments, 
and  stretching  away  to  the  dark 
cliffs  of  St.  David's  Head,  marked 
by  its  stone  rampart,  ^  Clawd-y- 
milwyr ' — ^the  *  Warrior's  Dyke ' — 
mihin  which  rise  foundalions  of 
huts,  cushioned  with  sea  pink,  and 
whitened  by  foam  flakes  carried  by 
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the  wind  across  the  headland.  Here 
it  is  seen  that  off  the  whole  coast 
lie  nnmerous  rocky  islands.     The 
largest  and  most  important  is  Ram- 
sey, with  a  fine  mountainous  out- 
line, and  a  range  of  cliff  precipices 
on  its  seaward  front,   haunted  in 
spring  and  summer  hy  myriads  of 
sea-birds,   whose  eggs    are    taken 
with  as  much  zeal  as  in  Norway 
or    the  Feroe   Islands,    and  with 
hardly  less  difficulty.     Seals  fre- 
auent  the  caverns  at  the  base  of 
the  cliffs;    and  it  is  said  that  no 
long  time  since  as  many  as  forty, 
young  and  old,  were  taken  in  one 
night,  after  a  net  had  been  stretched 
across    the    mouth    of   the    cave. 
These    cliff    ranges    are    grander 
than  those  of  the  mainland;    but 
they  are  less  dangerous  to  seamen 
than  the  smaller  rocks  which    lie 
off  the    north    side    of    Ramsey, 
known   as   'The  Bishop   and    his 
Clerks  ' — of  course  with  a  reference 
to  the  neighbouring  '  bishopstool ' 
of  St.  David's.     Ringed  with  surf, 
they  rise  black  and  splintered,  and 
^  are  not  withoute  some  small  qui- 
rtsters,  who  shewe  not  themselves 
but    at    spring    tydes   and   calrae 
seas.  .  .  .  The  Bishop  and  these  his 
Olerkes  preache  deadly  doctrine  to 
their  winter   audience,   such  poor 
seafaring  men  as  are  forcyd  thether 
by  tempest ;  onlie  in  one  thing  they 
are  to  be  commended,  they  keep 
residence  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
canons  of  that  see  are  wont  to  do.' ' 
The  Sound  of  Ramsey,  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland,  is  filled 
vrith  dangerous  currents  and  eddies, 
and  is  not  always  easy  of  crossing. 
Beyond  the  island  stretches  away  the 
Dewisland    coast,   with    its   head- 
lands, its  narrow  *  porths '  or  ha-  . 
vens,  and  its  solitary  ruined  chapels, 
all  connected  with  St.  David,  and 
at  all  of  which  seamen  were  accus- 
tomed to  make  offerings.      Then 
followB  the  sweep  of  St.  Bride's 


Bay;  and  off  the  mainland,  at  its 
southern  point,  the  islands  of  Sko- 
mar  and  Skogholm— recalling  the 
Danes  and  Norsemen  by  whom  for 
more  than  one  century  they  were  fre- 
quented, and  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived their  present  names.  Against* 
the  horizon,  on  the  farther  shore  of 
St.  Bride's  Bay,  rise  the  ruined 
towers  of  Roche  Castle,  one  of  the 
many  strongholds  raised  by  the 
Norman  conquerors  for  securing 
the  subjection  of  South  Wales. 
Thus  the  view  from  Cam  Llidi 
presents  existing  reHcs,  and  sug- 
gests recollections,  of  the  different 
races  who  have  at  various  times 
possessed  and  frequented  the  dis- 
trict. The  heathen  Northmen  paid 
little  reverence  to  St.  David  or  his 
cathedral.  More  than  once  they 
plundered  the  church  and  the 
'  House  of  the  Clerks ;'  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  shrine  of  the 
great  Welsh  saint  formed  a  certain 
bond  of  union  between  the  Welsh- 
men of  Dyfed  and  their  Norman 
lords,  and  that  the  common  rever- 
ence paid  to  it  was  not  without 
effect  in  bringing  the  two  races 
into  better  harmony — so  fiEir  as  such 
harmony  was  ever  attained. 

In  this  wild  country,  low  in  the 
hollow  of  the  valley,  the  upper  part 
of  its  tower  just  visible  from  Cam 
Llidi,  and  the  stream  of  the  Alan 
almost  washing  its  western  front, 
stands  the  great  cathedral — 'Ty 
Dewi,'  as  it  was  called — the '  House 
of  David ; '  regarded  for  long  ages  by 
all  true  Welshmen  as  the  most  sa- 
cred spot  in  Britain.  There  are  two 
very  striking  views,  from  the  north- 
east and  from  the  south-east,  of 
the  cathedral  and  the  group  of 
surrounding  buildings.  Upon  each 
of  these  views  the  stranger  comes 
almost  suddenly,  owing  to  the  steep 
fall  of  the  river  valley.  Some  trees 
cluster  round  the  church  on  its 
north  side,  and,  from  their  absence 


'  From  OweQ*s  MS.  quoted  in  Fenton^s  Pembrokeshire,    A  lighthooBe  has  been  erected 
on  the  south  Bishop  rook. 
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elfiewhere,  give  an  additional  charm 
to  the  scene.  In  front  extends  the 
cathedral,  chiefly  dating  from  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
thongh  the  upper  part  of  its  tower, 
and  nearly  all  its  window  tracery, 
boilt  and  inserted  at  a  later  period, 
give  a  Decorated  character  to  its 
general  exterior.  The  Ladj  chapel 
and  adjoining  portions  are  still  in 
pictnresqne  rain.  The  restoration 
of  the  main  body  of  the  chnrch,  its 
nave  and  choir,  is  rapidly  advanc- 
ing. That  of  the  choir  and  pres- 
bytery is  complete.  The  nave,  of 
transitional  architecture,  with  a 
range  of  lofty  clerestory  arches 
much  enriched,  and  with  an  elabo- 
rate oaken  roof  of  the  fifbeenth  cen- 
tury, which  for  the  grace  and  in- 
tricacy of  its  peculiar  ornament  has 
no  parallel  in  this  country,  is  gra- 
dually recovering  its  ancient  dignity 
and  beauty.  The  warm  colour  of 
the  stone  of  which  the  cathedral  is 
built  throughout  combines  with 
the  richness  of  ornament  to  give  an 
unusual  air  of  completion  to  the 
interior.  The  eye  does  not  seek,  as 
elsewhere,  for  the  additional  decora- 
tions of  fresco  and  polychrome; 
and  even  the  bright  hues  of  stained  ' 
glass  are  not  in  too  sharp  contrast 
with  the  purples  and  dark  greys  of 
the  sandstone.  This  stone,  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  Cambrian  rocks 
before  mentioned,  is  brought  from 
Caerfae,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
of  the  many  small  bays  that  indent 
the  shore.  No  other  important 
building  in  Great  Britain  is  built  of 
such  primitive  stone.  Its  use  gives 
an  additional  and  a  fitting  distinc- 
tion to  St.  David's. 

A  gatehouse  with  an  enormous 
octagonal  tower,  so  vast  that,  as  has 
been  suggested  with  much  probabil- 
ity, it  may  have  served  as  a  cam- 
panilct  opens  to  the  close  from  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  In  the  level  of 
the  valley  and  across  the  river,  but 
closely  adjoining  the  cathedral,  with 
which  it  groups  in  every  view,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  bishop's  palace — a 


vast  and  once  magnificent  struoture, 
with  a  central  court  or  quadrangle, 
now  turfed  with  the  brightest  green 
sward,  and  a  hall  not  unworthy  of 
the  most  princely  of  prelates.  The 
composition  bears  ample  testimony 
to  the  taste  and  architectural  skill 
of  Bishop  Gower,  by  whom  the 
palace  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward m.  Its  outer  walls  are 
crested  by  a  parapet  of  open  archeSt 
most  striking  in  the  ruined  con<* 
dition  of  the  palace,  and  especially 
by  moonlight.  The  architectural 
group  is  completed  by  the  chapel  of 
St.  Mary's  College,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cathedral.  This,  like 
the  palace,  is  a  ruin ;  but  the  walls, 
with  a  lofty  and  slender  tower,  re- 
main entire,  and  contribute  ad- 
ditional varieties  of  outline  to  the 
wonderful  assemblage  of  buildings. 
No  familiarity  seems  to  lessen  their 
effect.  The  lonely  situation;  the 
wild  background ;  the  picturesque 
grouping,  and  the  rich  details,  es- 
pecially of  the  palace ;  the  sharp 
contrast  of  the  stately  cathedral 
with  the  ferny  hill-side  close  at 
hand,  and  the  green  river-holms 
dotted  with  black  cattle ;  the  ex- 
quisite colouring  —  grey  ruin, 
ivied  walls,  haunted  by  myriads  of 
jackdaws,  and  tufted  with  pink 
valerian ;  the  clear  atmosphere,  and 
the  g^reat  arch  of  sky--day  after 
day  all  these  are  seen  and  enjoyed 
with  fresh  delight  and  increasing 
wonder.  The  most  unquestioning 
and  least '  historical '  of  minds  can 
hardly  help  asking  how  it  happened 
that  such  a  cathedral  and  such  a 
group  of  buildings  were  raised  in 
this  extreme  comer  of  the  land ;  or 
desiring  to  know  something  more 
of  the  Saint  whose  *  house '  it  is, 
and  to  whose  shrine  pilgrims  once 
found  their  way  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom. 

Before  attempting  to  trace,  so 
far  as  that  is  possible,  the  history 
of  St.  David,  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
enter the  church,  and  like  those 
earlier  pilgrims  to  visit  what  still  re- 
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mains  of  the  shrine.  The  shrine 
of  a  great  saint  nsnally  consistiod  of 
at  least  three  veiy  distinct  portions : 
(i)  the  stone  base  or  foundation,  a 
sort  of  altar  tomb,  on  which  rested 

(2)  the  feretory  or  portable  shrine, 
plated  with  gold  or  silver,  en- 
riched with  jewels,  and  containing 
the  actual  relics  of  the  saint.  The 
feretory  was  ordinarily  hidden  by 

(3)  a  lofty  covering  of  wood,  carved 
and  illuminated,  which  was  raised 
by  means  of  a  pulley  whenever  the 
shrine  was  exhibited.  The  most 
usual  position  for  a  shrine  of  great 
importance  was  at  the  back  of  the 
high  altar,  between  that  and  the 
extreme  eastern  end  of  the  church. 
The  shrines,  for  example,  of  St. 
Thomas  at  Canterbury  and  of  the 
Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey 
were  thus  placed.  In  the  Cathe- 
drals of  Llandafif  and  of  St.  David's, 
however,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  shrines  of  St.  Teilo  or  St, 
David  occupied  this  position  at  any 
time.  At  Llandaff  the  shrine  of 
St.  Teilo  most  probably  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  presbytery. 
At  St.  David's  the  shrine  of  the 
patron  saint  of  Wales  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  presbytery,  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  the  second  bay 
counting  from  the  west.  What  now 
remains  of  the  shrine  is  only  the 
stone  foundation  on  which  the  fere- 
tory rested.  This  consists,  toward 
the  presbytery,  of  a  table  resting  on 
three  low  pointed  arches,  with  deep 
quatrefoils  in  the  spandrels.  Three 
Early  English  arches,  in  which  were 
anciently  painted  figures  of  St. 
David,  St.  Patrick,  and  St.  Denis, 
rise  at  the  back  of  the  table,  and 
divide  it  from  the  aisle.  The  wall 
of  the  shrine  toward  the  aisle  has 
at  the  base  three  round-headed 
arches,  and  quatrefoils  in  the  upper 
part.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
what  we  now  see  is  part  of  the 
shrine  begun  by  Bishop  Bichard  de 
Carew  in  1275  ;  ^^^  ^^  "^^  before 
it,  then  in  all  its  fresh  splendour, 
that    Edward    I.    and    his   queen 


Eleanor  paid  their  vows  and  made 
their  offerings  when  they  visited 
St.  David's  in  1284,  after  the  fa- 
mous subjection  of  the  Welsh 
princes.  The  quatrefoils  in  front 
and  at  the  back  of  the  shrine  are 
now  partly  closed ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  once  sufficiently  open 
to  admit  the  passage  of  the  hand 
into  a  small  space  at  the  back  of 
each,  in  which  offerings  were  de- 
posited. No  long  time  since,  stones 
remained  in  the  aisle,  indented  l^ 
the  knees  of  the  long  train  of  pil- 
grims who  century  after  century 
had  prayed  there.  In  1086,  after 
the  first  translation  of  St.  David, 
the  date  of  which  is  uncertain,  his 
feretory  or  portable  shrine  was 
stolen  from  the  church,  carried  out 
of  the  '  dinas  '  or  city,  and  broken 
up,  of  course  for  the  sake  of  its 
gold  and  jewels.  Of  the  fate  of  the 
later  feretory  nothing  is  known ; 
nor  are  we  anywhere  told  what 
became  of  the  reHcs  of  St.  David  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  shrine 
was  carried  in  solemn  processions 
by  the  chantry  priests ;  and  the 
burgesses  of  St.  David's  were  bound 
in  time  of  war  to  follow  the 
bishop  with  it  for  one  day's  journey. 
It  does  not  appear  that  on  any 
occasion  the  shrine  was  conveyed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  halidom. 

The  shrine  of  St.  David  was  es- 
pecially frequented  by  pilgrims 
&om  all  parts  of  Wales ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  while 
certain  of  the  saints'  wells  on  the 
coast  retain  some  portion  of  their 
ancient  honour,  no  tradition  is 
connected  with  the  resting-place  of 
the  great  saint,  and  no  relic  of  the 
reverence  once  paid  to  it  yet  lingers. 
It  is  remembered  that,  not  many 
years  since,  an  offering  of  money  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  qaatrefoiled 
openings  by  a  stranger  who  knelt 
before  the  shrine,  and  who,  as  it 
was  believed,  was  '  a  great  lord '  on 
a  pilgrimage  of  penitence ;  but  the 
last  vestige  of  local  reverence  seems 
to  have  died  out  about  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  present  centnrj.    At 
that    time    two    old    sisters    who 
lived  at  a  farm-honse  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood,  when  they  visited  the 
Cathedral  on  Gk>od  Friday  nsed  to 
pnt  off  their  'clogs/    or  wooden 
shoes,  at  the  top  of  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  chnrchjard,  and  to  walk 
barefooted  down  them  and  into  the 
chnrch.     In  this  manner  pilgrims 
formerly   approached    the    shrine. 
No  snch  tradition  of  respect  now 
clings  to  it.    Bnt,  Httle  honoured  as 
St.  David  may  be  in  his  own  country, 
we  may  well  panse  with  reverence 
before  the  place  so  long  regarded  as 
that  of  his  rest.     Setting  aside  the 
legend  that  has  grown  np  ronnd  his 
name,  enough  of  tmth  is  discover- 
able throngh  the  mists  of  antiqnify 
to  assure  us  that  the  prominence 
formerly  assigned  to  him  was  not 
misplaced.     From    the    school    of 
learning    and  religion  established 
here  by  him  were  sent  forth  some 
of  the  best  and  most  active  of  the 
Irish  missionary  saints.     If  it  be 
impossible   to    tread    'the  barren 
rocks  of  lona '  without  emotion,  the 
old  land  of  St.  David,  whence  came 
the  traditions  and  the  teaching  that 
St.  Columbkille  carried  northward, 
may  be  regarded  with  at  least  an 
equal  interest. 

The  Life  <^  St.  David  was  com- 
pOed  from  ancient  sources,  as  it  is 
asserted,  and  probably  within  the 
last  decade  of  tne  eleventh  centuiy, 
by  Rhvddmarch,  bishop  of  the  see. 
Bhyddmarch's  Life  was  re-written 
in  more  classic  style,  ^scholasHco 
stih,*  by  GHraldus  Cambrensis,  the 
famous  Archdeacon  of  Brecknock ; 
and  one  or  two  more  Lives  of  the 
saint,  of  less  importance,  are  in  ex- 
istence. All,  however,  are  founded 
on  that  by    Rhyddmarch,   which, 


whatever  amount  of  truth  it  may 
contain,  is  so  full  of  palpable  legend 
that  it  can  only  be  accepted  as  re- 
cording the  belief  held  about  St. 
David  at  the  time  it  was  written. 
From  other  sources  we  glean  the 
few  facts  of  his  history  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  fairly  ascer- 
tained.^ 

It    is    impossible    to    fix    with 
certainty    any  date    in  the  life  of 
St.  David.     According  to  the  An- 
nales  Camhrice   he   held   a  councU 
in  the  year  569,  and  died  in  601. 
These  dates  are  probably  accurate. 
They  harmonise    sufficiently    well 
with  other  and  contemporary  state- 
ments ;  and  we  may  &irly  enough 
regard  the  period  between  about 
530    and  601     as    that    in  which 
St.  David  lived.     Throughout  this 
period  the  English  conquest  was  in 
progress.     The  kingdom  of  Wessex 
had  gradually  pushed  forward   its 
boundaries ;  and  between  the  years 
577  and  584  it  advanced  to  the 
Severn,  thus  separating  the  Welsh 
principalities  from  the  still  British 
Danmonia,  then  comprising  Somer- 
set,   Devon,   and   Cornwall.      The 
British  Church,  during  this  time 
of  conquest  and  of  narrowing  do- 
minion, underwent  many  changes. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  later  days 
of  the  Romans,  and  for  a  short  time 
afterwards,  there  was  an  episcopal 
see  at  Caerleon  on  Usk,  presiding 
over  the  whole  province  of  Britannia 
Secunda,  the  modem  Wales.    After 
the  English  conauests  had  narrowed 
the  British  border,  the  condition  of 
Wales  became  greatly  altered.   The 
principalities  of  Gwynedd,  of  Powys, 
of  Dyfed,  and  of  Owent  arose  ;  and 
soon   afterwards  an  episcopal   see 
was  established  in  each  principality, 
the  limits  of  the  diocese  and  of  the 


'  The  most  complete,  and  indeed 
qnent  writers  are  largely  indebted,  is 
tie9  of  8t.  DapicTs^h  quarto  volume 
of  the  see  has  been  carefnilj  brought 
Hastkal  DocununU  rtlating  to  Great 
Stubbs  (1869).  Dr.  Todd's  Life  of 
at  great  value. 


exhaustive,  work  on  St.  David's,  to  which  all  subse- 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Freeman's  ffiitory  and  Antiquu 
published  in  t8$6.  Material  fi»r  the  early  history 
together  in  the  first  volume  of  Councils  and  Ekfde- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  edited  by  Messrs.  Haddan  & 
St.  Patrick  (1864)  contains  many  incidental  notices 
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principality  being  identical.  The 
ancient  see  at  Caerleon  became  ex- 
tinct; and  the  whole  change  was 
thus  one  from  Roman  to  British 
organisation.  The  four  sees  thns 
established  were  those  which  still 
exist  in  Wales — Bangor,  St.  Asaph, 
St.  David's,  and  Llandaff.  St.  David 
was  himself  the  founder  and  the 
first  bishop  of  the  see  which  bears 
his  name. 

The  lives  of  St.  David  make  him 
tne  son  of  Sannde,  son  of  Ceredig, 
one  of  those  chieftains,  perhaps  of 
Strathclyde,  who  drove  the  Irish 
Picts  from  Wales.  Ceredig  gave 
his  own  name  to  Cardiganshire^ 
and  Welsh  genealogists  traced  his 
descent  from  a  sister  of  the  Virgin 
Maiy.'  The  mother  of  David, 
according  to  the  same  authorities, 
was  Nonna  or  Non,  descended  like 
his  father  from  the  royal  race. 
These  genealogies  are  to  be  regarded 
with  the  utmost  suspicion;  but 
they  are  probably  truthful  in  so  far 
as  they  make  David  a  native  of  his 
own  district.  That  Dewisland  is 
full  of  sites  associated  with  the  life 
of  David  does  not  perhaps  prove 
much.  The  traditional  scene  of  his 
birth  is  marked  by  a  well  and 
ruined  chapel  dedicated  to  his 
mother  St.  Non.  They  are  distant 
but  a  few  yards  from  each  other, 
and  are  placed  on  the  slope  of  a 
green  combe,  a  little  above  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs  that  stretch  northward 
from  Caerfae.  In  front  opens  the 
bay;  and  at  the  back  the  combe 
rises  and  folds  round,  so  that  the 
place  has  what  shelter  is  attainable 
on  so  exposed  a  coast.  The  well  is 
covered  with  ^  plain  barrel  vault, 
which  was  restored  during  the  last 
century.  At  the  side  is  a  square 
recess,  in  which  may  have  been 
deposited  such  offerings  of  *pins 
and  pebbles'  as  were  formerly 
made.  Ferns  tufted  in  the  wall 
hang  over  the  water,  which  is  still 


held  to  be  of  great  virtue  in  the 
cure  of  certain  disorders.  The 
chapel,  a  small  parallelogram,  like 
some  of  the  earliest  Irish  oratories, 
has  large  and  rude  blocks  of  stone 
in  its  foundations.  Beneath  the 
altar,  according  to  the  story  in 
Bhyddmarch's  Life,  was  a  part  of  a 
stone  which  leaped  from  the  head  of 
St.  Non  to  her  feet  at  the  birth  of 
David.  Another  well  which  had 
once  a  great  celebrity  is  in  the 
valley  of  the  Alan,  a  little  above 
the  place  where  it  opens  to  the 
sea.  The  spring,  which  burst 
from  the  ground  to  supply  water 
for  the  l&ptism  of  St.  David, 
changed  once  or  twice  according  to 
the  Lives,  with  due  consideration 
for  its  nationality,  into  mead  or 
metheglin. 

The  chief  place  in  the  district, 
however,  was  'Yr  Henllwyn'  or 
*  Hen  Mynyw,'  the  *old  bush.'  There 
St.  David  *  was  taught  the  psalms 
and  the  lessons  and  the  public 
prayers ; '  and  there  his  fellow  dis- 
ciples saw  '  a  pigeon  with  a  golden 
beak  instructing  him  and  playing 
about  him.'  Afterwards  he  became 
a  scholar  in  the  so-called  '  college  ' 
of  Paulinus  at  Whitland  in  Caer- 
marthenshire.  Paulinus  or  'Paol 
h^n'  (the  old)  was,  according  to 
Welsh  hagiology,  one  of  the  great 
teachers  of  his  age ;  and  Teilo,  the 
saint  of  Llandaff,  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  David's  fellow-disciples. 
Such  statei^ents  can  only  be  re- 
ceived with  hesitation ;  but  the 
existence  of  Paulinus,  at  any  rate, 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  in- 
scription on  a  stone  found  near 
Llandewi-Brefi  in  Cardiganshire, 
which  commemorates  a  person  of 
that  name  in  two  rough  hexa- 
meters: 

Servator  fidaei,  Patrieque  semper  amator 
Hie    Paulinus    iacit  cultor    pientissimus 
aequi. 

Tradition  (not  the  Lives)  farther 


>  The  genealogy  ia  given  in  the  *  Bnchedd  Dewi  Sant,'  a  Welsh  life  of  St,  David, 
printed  in  Bees'  Litfts  of  the  CambrO'BrUUh  8amU,  1853. 
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asserts  that  David  became  bishop 
or  archbishop  of  Caerleon;  and 
that,  owing  to  the  *too  great  fre- 
qaencj  of  people '  there,  and  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pagan  Eng- 
lish, he  removed  the  see  to  Mynyw, 
Latinised  into  Menevia,  the  site  of 
the  present  Cathedral. 

'Mynyw'   signifies  a   *  bramble 
bush  ; '  and  the  name  is  so  far  ap- 
propriate that  the  wild  land  round 
St.  David's  is  still  famous  for  its 
bramble  berries.     The  present  St. 
David's  became  afterwards  known 
as  Menevia,  but  the  older  settlement 
was  at  some  little  distance,  although 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Wherever  it  was,  it  has  been  re- 
garded bj  Stukeley  and  many  later 
antiquaries,    as    the    site    of   the 
Roman  Menapia,  which*  Stukeley 
made  the  birthplace  of  the  famous 
Carausius — thus  '  venturing,'  in  his 
own    words,    *to    restore    to    St. 
David's    one    true    Briton  more.' 
Unfortunately  the  existence  of  Me- 
napia is  only  made  known  to  us  by 
an  Iter  in  the   de  Situ  Britannic^ 
attributed  to  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
a  work  which  the  ablest  modem 
investigators,  including  the  editor 
of  Richard's   Speculum  Historiale, 
pronounce  unhesitatingly  to  be  a 
clumsy  forgery.     No  Roman  relics 
whatever  have  been  discovered  at 
or  near  St.  David's ;  and  although 
it  has  been    suggested    that    the 
foundations  of    the  Roman    town 
may  have  been    covered    by    the 
blown  sands  which  extend  for  some 
distance  inland  on  the  south  side  of 
St.  David's  Head,  the  fact  that  no 
mention  of  any  '  ancient '  building 
occurs  in  the  Lives,  or  in  any  writing 
of  Giraldus,  who  is  eloquent  on  the 
Roman  relics  at  Caerleon,  renders 
it  more    than    probable  that    the 
Roman  Menapia  is  in  all  respects  a 
city  of  cloudland — ^no  unfit  birth- 
place for  the  Carausius  of  Stukeley. 
But  if  Menapia  thus    disappears, 
*  H<5n  Mynyw '   still    remains.     It 
seems  most  likely  that  this  place 
really  stood  on  the  tract  now  co- 


vered with  blown  sand,  and   that 
the  advance  of  the  sand  caused  its 
final  desertion.     At  any  rate,  when 
David  determined  on  founding  a 
church  or  monastery  in  his  native 
district,  he  did  not  choose  the  '  old 
bush,'   where  he    had    been    first 
taught — ^where,    according  to   the 
legends,  Gildas,  the  '  wisest  of  Bri- 
tons,' recognised  the  future  sanctity 
of  David  before  his  birth ;  and  from 
the  shore  near  which  St.  Patrick,  who 
had    proposed   settling   in  Wales, 
was  shown  in  vision  the  whole  of 
Ireland  as  the  scene   of  his  own 
labours,  and  was  told  that  Wales 
was  reserved  for  another  teacher — 
but  sought  what  was  then  perhaps 
the  more  complete  seclusion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Alan,  the  'Vail is  Ro- 
sina,*  *Glyn  Rosyn,'  as  the  Lives 
call  it,  no  doubt  fix)m  the   Welsh 
'  Rh6s,'  a  moorland.     Of  the  con- 
dition of  Wales  at  this   time  we 
know  very  little.     Stories  recorded 
in  the  Lives,  and  remains  still  ex- 
isting in  the  country,  may  perhaps 
indicate   that    the    district    round 
H^n  Mynyw  was  then  wild  and 
unsettled,   a  land  of  many  small 
chieftains,  constantly  at  feud  with 
each  other.     David  is  said  to  have 
been  greatly  troubled  by  a  certain 
Boia  and  his  wife,   the  traces  of 
whose  fortress  are  pointed  out  on 
the  summit  of  a  rock  named  '  Cle- 
gyr  Foia,'  'Boia's  Rock,'  between 
St.   David's    and    the  sea.     Local 
tradition  goes  on  to  assert  that  a 
smaller     '  strength,'     overhanging 
the  valley  of  the  Alan,  and  much 
nearer  St.  David's,  was  constructed 
by  the  saint  for  the  protection  of 
his   'family,'   as  the  inmates  and 
dependents    of  a  religious    house 
were  then  called  collectively.   Love 
of  his  native  district,  and  that  de* 
sire  for  a  secluded  and  ascetic  life 
which  was  then  common,  and  which 
may  well  have  been  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  the  horrors  of  t^e 
English  conquest  of  Britain,  were 
probably  the  chief  causes  which  led 
to  the  foundation  of  the  house  in 
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a  place  so  remote  and  so  little  ac- 
cessible. Except  St.  Asaph,  which 
stands  on  highgronnd,  the  sites  of  the 
other  Welsh  cathedrals  mnch  resem- 
ble that  of  St.  David's.  They  are 
placed  in  low  and  sheltered  valleys, 
either  close  to  a  river  or  near  some 
unfailing  spring,  one  of  the  first 
necessaries  for  those  who  estab- 
lished themselves  on  each  site,  and 
hj  whom  the  sees  were  founded. 
At  St.  David's,  besides  the  river, 
there  is  a  spring  near  the  east  end 
of  the  cathedral,  which  (probably 
after  the  building  of  the  Lady 
Chapel)  was  called  St.  Mary's  Well, 
but  which  David  is  said  to  have 
called  forth  by  his  prayers  for  the 
service  of  his  household. 

The  Monastery  established  in  this 
place  by  St.  David  was,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  of  the, same  character 
as  the  religious  houses  founded  by 
St.  Martin  in  Graul  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury (the  first  in  Western  Europe), 
and  as  those  of  the  same  type  es- 
tablished in  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick 
(who  was  probably  the  nephew 
and  disciple  of  St.  Martin)  and  his 
successors  before  the  year  500.  It 
was  a  '  familia '  in  which,  while  re- 
^lar  service  was  maintained  in  the 
church,  learning  was  not  neglected. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
stant flow  of  scholars  to  the  house 
of  David,  as,  before  his  time,  to 
those  of  Paulinus  and  Iltyd.  Luids 
too  were  cultivated.  The  family 
had  its  flocks  and  herds,  and  la- 
boured in  the  woods  and  on  the 
moors  to  secure  a  due  supply  of 
winter  ftiel.  With  less  of  strict 
rule  than  is  found  among  the  first 
Benedictines,  there  wbs  probably 
more  attention  to  study,  and  the 
spread  of  religion  was  by  no  means 
unconsidered.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  mother  churches  in 


the  wide  diocese  of  St.  David's  were 
founded  by  David  himself, ^  and 
were  named  from  him.  The  Triads 
class  him  with  Padam  and  Teilo  as 
the  *  three  blessed  visitors  of  the 
Isle  of  Britain.'  *They  were  so 
called  because  they  went  as  guests 
to  the  houses  of  the  noble,  the  poor, 
the  native,  and  the  stranger,  with- 
out accepting  fee  or  reward,  victuals 
or  drink;  but  what  they  did  was 
to  teach  the  faith  in  Christ  to 
every  one  without  pay  or  thanks, 
besides  which  they  gave  to  the 
poor  and  needy  gifts  of  their 
gold  and  silver,  their  raiment  and 
provisions.'  It  is  probable  that  St. 
David's  influence  was  felt  through- 
out Wales  during  his  lifetime ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  Irish  Church 
was  indebted  to  him,  with  his 
countrymen  Gildas  and  Cadoc,  for 
a  great  restoration  of  the  fedth  and 
of  order.  A  veiy  curious  document 
first  published  by  Ussher,  and 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  divides  the  '  Saints 
of  the  Irish  Church '  into  three 
classes  or  orders.^  The  first,  *  Sanc- 
tissimus,  burning  like  the  sun,' 
comprises  those  who  took  St.  Pa- 
trick for  their  model,  and  followed 
his  institutions.  The  second  order, 
Sanctior,  shining  like  the  moon,  had 
no  connection  with  Patrick,  but  had 
received  an  order  of  mass  from 
David,  Cadoc,  and  Gildas.^  The 
third  order,  Sanctus,  whose  light 
was  as  that  of  the  stars,  were  her- 
mits and  solitaries.  Gildas  is  said 
to  have  gone  himself  to  Ireland  to 
restore  the  Catholic  faith,  which  had 
been  obscured  in  less  than  a  cen- 
tury after  the  death  of  Patrick; 
and  the  legends  of  the  later  Irish 
saints  bring  nearly  all  the  more 
distinguished  of  them  to  study  in 
Wales,  at '  Eilmuine,'  the  '  Church 


'  Bees,  Essay  on  the  Welsh  Saints^  p.  45.  North  Wales  does  not  contain  a  single 
church  or  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  David. 

'  A  translation  of  this  document  is  inserted  in  Dr.  Todd's  Ltfe  of  St.  Patrick^  p.  88. 
It  is  accepted  by  him  as  perfectly  authentic. 

'  For  the  independent  evidence  establishing  the  connection  of  St.  David  with  Ireland, 
see  Haddan  &  Btubbs,  Councils,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 
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of  the  bramble ' — ^tbe  Irish  equiva- 
lent for  Mynjw.  St.  Finian  of 
Clonard,  'oidhe'  or  'foster  father 
of  the  Saints  of  Ireland '  as  he  is 
called,  himself  the  master  of  a 
famous  school  which  produced  3iOOO 
disciples — 

Trinm  Tiromm  millinm 
Softe  fit  Boetor  humilis — 

had  sat  at  the  feet  of  St.  David. 
St.  Moedhog  of  Ferns  was  also  in 
the  monastery  at  Kilmnine,  as  was 
St.  Bar  of  Cork ;  and  according  to 
Bhyddmarch's  Life  of  St.  David,  a 
third  or  fonrth  part  of  Ireland  was 
obedient  to  him.  It  is  to  St.  Da- 
vid, moreover,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Rhyddmarch,  that  Ireland  is  in- 
debted for  her  bees.  Hodomnoc,  a 
disciple  of  David  in  Oljn  Bosjn, 
passed  thence  to  Ireland,  'and  a 
large  swarm  of  bees  followed  him, 
and  settled  on  the  prow  of  the  ship 
where  he  sat.'  Thej  accompanied 
him  and  supplied  him  with  honey 
daring  his  Irish  mission ;  bnt '  not 
desiring  to  enjoy  their  company  by 
fraud,'  he  brought  them  back  to 
Wales,  when  'they  fled  to  their 
usual  place,  and  David  blessed 
Modomnoc  for  his  humility.'  Three 
times  the  bees  went  ana  returned 
with  Modomnoc;  'and  the  third 
time  holy  David  dismissed  Modom- 
noc with  the  bees  and  blessed  them  ' 
—  saying  that  henceforth  bees 
should  prosper  in  Ireland,  but  that 
they  should  no  longer  increase  in 
Glyn  Bosyn.  This,  adds  Rhydd- 
march, is  found  to  be  the  fact. 
Swarms  decrease  at  St.  David's, 
*  but  Ireland,  in  which  until  that 
time  bees  could  never  live,  is  en- 
riched with  plenty  of  honey.  .  .  It 
is  manifest  that  they  could  not  live 
there  before,  for  if  you  throw  Irish 
earth  or  stone  into  the  midst  of 
the  bees,  dispersed  and  flying  away 
they  will  shun  it.'* 


It  is  especially  noticeable  that  this 
'  second  order'  of  Irish  sainta  seems 
to  have  had  no  connection  with 
Armagh,  or  with  the  institutioiis  of 
St.  Patrick.  That  saint  is  never 
mentioned  in  their  Lives;  and  by 
their  order  of  mass  and  their  mo- 
nastic rules  they  were  immediately 
connected  with  Menevia  and  the 
Church  of  Wales.  To  this  second 
order  belong  St.  Columbkille  and 
the  numerous  Irish  missionaries 
who  spread  themselves  throughout 
Europe  from  the  end  of  the  sixth 
to  that  of  the  eighth  century. 
From  lona,  as  we  know,  came  the 
teachers  of  the  Scottish  Grael  and 
Picts,  besides  those  first  bishops  of 
Northumbria  who  restored  the  faith 
in  that  English  kingdom  after  the 
departure  of  Paulinus  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Christianity  intro- 
duced by  him.  We  may  well  sup- 
pose that  the  see  of  these  first 
Northumbrian  bishops  was  fixed  at 
Lindis&me,  the  holy  island. 

Scourged  bj  the  winds'  eternal  sway. 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they — 

with  a  distinct  recollection  of  lona. 
Many  of  the  first  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Scotland  are  said  to  have 
had  their  oratories  in  caverns  on  the 
coast.  The  cave  of  St.  Columbkille 
is  pointed  out  in  Argyleshire.  St. 
Serf  has  his  on  the  coast  of  Fife; 
and  we  all  remember  the  'ocean 
cave '  at  St.  Andrew's, 

Where  good  St.  Rule  his  holy  lay 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day 
Snug  to  the  billows'  sound. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to 
assert  that  the  love  of  such  rock- 
walled  and  sea-girt  solitudes  de- 
scended through  this  '  second  order' 
of  sainis  from  their  early  connection 
with  Menevia ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
sufiSciently  marked.' 

Besides  numerous  Irish,  there  is 
evidence  that  Constantine,  Prince 


'  Rhyddmarch's  Life  of  St.  David,  in  Lives  of  Cambro-JBritish  Saints, 
«  It  is  nowhere  asserted  that  St.  Columba,  or  Columbkille,  was  ever  at  SL  David^s. 
But  he  belongs  distinctly  to  the  'second  order'  of  saints,  whose  teaching  and  institutions 
were,  as  has  been  seen,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Welsh  Churclu 
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of  Dyfnaint  or  Damnonia,  lefb  his 
kingdom  abont  the  year  589  to 
enter  the  Monastery  of  St.  David. 
Constantine,  or  '  Cystennyn/  whose 
Boman  name  recalls  the  great  Em- 
peror whom  Britain  claimed  as  her 
own  son,  was  the  '  tyrannic  whelp 
of  the  unclean  Damnonian  lioness' 
apostrophised,  with  other  chieftains 
of  Britain,  by  Gildas  in  his  well- 
known  epistle.  He  was  afterwards 
reverenced  as  a  saint  in  his  former 
kingdom,  and  at  least  two  churches 
in  Cornwall  are  dedicated  to  him. 

We  may  also  accept  as  certain 
the  presence  of  St.  David  at  two, 
perhaps  at  three,  synods,  convened, 
apparently,  for  the  construction  and 
imposition  of  a  penitential.  The 
third  synod  was  held  at  Caerleon  in 
601 9  the  year  in  which  the  Cambrian 
Annals  place  the  death  of  St.  David. 
His  presence  is  uncertain  ;  but  the 
synod  itself  was  probably  connected 
with  the  famous  Conference  of  the 
British  bishops  with  Augustine  of 
Canterbury ;  if,  indeed,  it  was  not 
the  same.  It  would  be  a  striking 
picture  if  we  could  believe  that  St. 
David,  old  and  about  to  die,  was 
present  at  this  ominous  interview. 

At  what  timo  St.  David  received 
episcopal  consecration  is,  as  has 
been  said,  uncertain.  There  are 
some  indiJstinct  traces  of  the  ex- 
istence in  Wales .  of  '  monastic 
bishops  '  as  they  were  called,  that  is, 
of  bishops  wh/peiformed  episcopal 
functions  within  their  own  religious 
house,  but  who  were  without  a 
regular  diocese.  Such  bishops 
were  numerous  in  Ireland;  but  if 
they  ever  existed  in  Wales,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  St.  David  did 
not  belong  to  their  class.  A  suc- 
cession of  bishops,  broken  indeed, 
and  not  always  consistent,  has  been 
tntced  with  efficient  clearness  as 
'  fairly  to  prove  the  continuous 
existence  of  the  see  from  St.  David's 
time.'  He  is  therefore  to  be  re- 
garded as  its  founder.  Legends 
embodied  in  the  Lives  of  St.  Teilo 
and  St.  David  assert  that  in  com- 


pany with  St.  Padam  they  went  on 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where 
*  they  were  raised  by  the  Patriarch 
to  the  episcopal  dignity,  Teilo  in 
the  room  of  Peter,  David  in  that  of 
James ; '  but  this  pilgrimage  and 
consecration  are  conmion  to  the 
legends  of  many  Welsh  saints ;  and 
the  peculiar  oignity  assigned  to 
Teilo  was  no  doubt  invented  during 
the  dispute  for  precedence  between 
the  churches  of  Llandaff  and  St. 
David's. 

Besides  the  shore  chapels  already 
mentioned,  there  were  two  on  Banu 
sey  Island,  one  at  Perth  Stinan, 
opposite  the  island,  and  one  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Patrick,  near  the  White- 
sands,  below  Cam  Llidi.  St.  Pa- 
trick's chapel,  of  which  the  founda- 
tions remain,  no  doubt  marks  the 
place  anciently  called  *  Patrick's 
Seat,'  whence,  according  to  the 
legend,  he  was  shown  the  whole  of 
Ireland  in  vision.  Capel  Stinan,  of 
which  the  walls  are  standing,  is 
placed  on  the  verge  of  the  cliffs 
looking  across  the  Sound  of  Bamsey. 
St.  Justinian,  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated, was,  says  his  legend,  an 
Armorican  who  established  himself 
on  Ramsey  and  became  St.  David's 
confessor.  His  servants  killed  him, 
were  struck  with  leprosy,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  their  days  in 
penitence  on  a  rock  called  'the 
Lepers'  rock,'  in  the  sound.  The 
body  of  Justinian  walked  across  the 
sound,  and  landing  at  Perth  Stinan 
was  buried  where  the  chapel  now 
stands.  All  these  chapels,  accord- 
ing to  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, were  *  built  for  the  devotion  of 
seamen  and  passengers  when  they 
first  came  ashore.  Other  pilgrims 
also  went  to  them.  What  was 
there  offered  was  carried  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  divided  every  Satur- 
day among  the  canons  and  priests. 
Some  vet  living  that  belong  to  the 
Churcn  can  remember  since  the 
offering  money  was  brought  on 
Saturdays  to  the  chapter-house,  and 
there  divided  by  dishfuls,  the  quan- 
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tity  not  allowing  them,  leisure  to 
tell  it.'  Many  pilgrims  as  they 
approached  St.  David's  from  the 
north  made  their  first  offerings  at  a 
chapel  called  the  'Chapel  of  the 
Fathom,'  which  stood  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.  It  contained  a 
measure  known  as  'St.  David's 
Fathom,'  abont  three  yards  and  a 
half,  marked  on  one  of  the  arches, 
and  held  to  be  the  length  of  the 
-saint's  outstretched  arms.  St. 
David  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  of  great  stature.  The  pala- 
dins of  Charlemagne  and  King 
Arthur's  knights,  especially  Cra- 
wain,  become  giants  in  some  forms 
of  tradition;  and  St.  David  is  not 
the  only  saint  to  whom  a  similar 
measure  has  been  appHed.  It  may 
be  here  remarked  that  the  latest 
legends  make  David  the  uncle  of 
Kmg  Arthur;  and  the  arms  as- 
signed to  Arthur,  together  with  the 
shield  given  to  Csidwallader,  the 
last  titular  King  of  Britain,  were 
formerly  to  be  seen  on  the  chancel 
roof  of  the  Cathedral.  As  Welsh 
hagiology  becomes  more  mediseval, 
it  assumes  more  and  more  the 
character  of  the  romantic  Mahino- 
gum,  and  Arthur  and  his  knights 
are  sometimes  made  to  play  actual 
parts  in  the  story. 

The  monastery  founded  by  St. 
David  possibly  changed  its  charac- 
ter long  before  the  twelfth  century, 
when  Bishop  Bernard  established  a 
body  of  canons  here.  Before  that 
time,  according  to  Giraldus,  the 
clerks  of  St.  David's  had  been 
known  only  as  *  Glaswyr '  [=Bglwy8- 
wyr]  'churchmen.'  The  gradual 
loss  of  early  discipline  is  indicated 
by  the  story  of  Bishop  Morgeneu, 
killed  by  the  Northmen  about  the 
year  999,  and  who,  says  Giraldus, 
was  the  first  of  the  bishops  who  ate 
flesh.  Accordingly  he  appeared 
after  his  death,  and  declared  that 
his  death  had  been  caused  by  this 
neglect  of  the  ancient  rule.  '  Quia 
cames  comedi,'  said  the  spectre, 
*  caro  &ctns  sum.'      ('  I  ate  meat^ 


and  therefore  they  made  meat  of 
me.')  The  Northmen,  who  hovered 
long  about  this  coast,  frequently 
plundered  St.  David's ;  and  appear- 
ing for  the  last  time  in  1088,  are 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  place 
utterly.  But  if  the  church  and 
monastery  were  burnt  at  this  time, 
they  speedily  arose  from  their  ashes. 
From  about  1071  to  1098,  under 
the  last  Welsh  bishops,  the  school 
of  learning  at  St.  David's  was  at 
least  equal  to  what  it  had  been'  in 
the  days  of  its  founder.  Bishop 
Sulien,  called  the  '  Wise,'  *  the  best 
of  all  the  bishops  in  Wales  for 
counsel,  learning,  religion,'  died 
in  1088.  He  had  received  the 
Conqueror  at  St.  David's  in  108 1, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Bhyddmarch,  the  biographer  of 
St.  David.  Bhyddmarch  died  in 
1098;  and  after  his  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  Welsh  Chronicle, 
'instruction  for  scholars  ceased  in 
Mynyw.' 

A  great  change  was  indeed  im- 
pending. In  1 1 1 5,  Bernard,  Chan- 
cellor to  Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  I., 
became  the  first  '  foreign  '  bishop 
of  St.  David's.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  began  to  build ;  and  he  was 
perhaps  contented  with  what  must 
have  been  the  very  plain  and  simple 
church  of  his  predecessors.  But  he 
established  hik  canons  here ;  and 
it  was  in  his  time,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Godwin,  that  St.  David  was 
formally  canonised  by  Pope  Calix- 
tus  n.  But  with  the  instinct  of 
a  foreign  churchman — ^the  instinct 
which  was  displayed  in  Lanfranc's 
depreciation  of  the  English  saints — 
Bernard  added  a  new  dedication  to 
his  church,  which  henceforth  be- 
came the  Cathedral  of  St.  David 
and  St.  Andrew.  So  St.  Peter  was 
joined  with  St.  Teilo  at  Llandaff, 
and  St.  Mary  with  St.  Daniel  at 
Bangor. 

The  existing  church  was  begun 
by  Bishop  Peter  de  Leia  (1176- 
1 198),  who  had  been  prior  of  Wen« 
lock.      Its   architect^    writes    Mr. 
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Gilbert  Scott,  in  his  first  report  on 
the  fabric  (1862),  'seemed  deter- 
mined to  plant,  in  the  &rthest  ex- 
tremity of  onr  island,  the  standard 
of  the  ntmost  advancement  of  his 
art  at  the  period  of  its  most  deter- 
mined progression.  The  building  is 
thus  ...  a  wonderftilly  interesting 
and  Talnable  landmark  in  architec- 
tural history,  taking,  in  the  extreme 
"west,  a  position  psbrallel  to  that 
held  by  Canterbury  in  the  extreme 
east  of  the  island.'  But  on  the 
architectural  history  and  details  of 
the  church  we  must  not  dwell.  To 
these  the  restoration  in  progress 
has  already  drawn  attention.  They 
are  indeed  ftdl  of  interest ;  and  the 


extent  and  beauty  of  the  later  works, 
the  vast  episcopal  palace,  and  the 
distinguished  prelates  by  whom  the 
see  was  frequently  held  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
prove  that  St.  David's,  remote  as 
it  was,  was  then,  from  whatever 
causes  (and  probably  the  reputation 
of  its  great  shrine  was  the  principal), 
regarded  as  a  position  of  no  small 
dignity  and  importance.  But  at 
no  period  of  its  history  was  the 
place  so  remarkable,  nor  was  its 
influence  so  great,  as  in  that  early 
time  when  St.  David  ruled  over  the 
rude  huts  and  simple  church  of  his 
'  scholars '  in  the  solitude  of  Qlyn 
Bosyn« 
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THE  EMPEROR  JULIAN. 


SOME  three-and-twenty  years  ago 
or  thereabouts  Herr  David 
Friedrich  Stranss  (the  well-known 
author  of  the  Lehen  Jem)  pub- 
lished a  Yorira^  on  the  character 
and  motives  of  tiie  Emperor  Julian, 
under  the  title  of  *•  The  Romanticist 
{EUymwniU&er)  on  the  Throne  of  the 
CflMars.'  Although  this  essay  pur- 
ported to  set  before  itself  nothing 
more  than  a  purely  historical 
object,  it  was  well  understood  that 
the  author  designed  the  application 
of  his  sketch  not  so  much  for 
Julian  himself  as  for  Frederick 
William  lY.  of  Prussia,  with  whom 
at  that  time  the  thoughts  of  poli- 
tical speculators  in  Oermany  were 
much  engaged,  both  as  regarded  the 
development  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment in  Prussia  herself,  and 
perhaps  to  a  still  greater  degree  in 
connection  with  the  various  projects 
of  Teutonic  unity.  The  parallel 
which  Strauss  wished  to  suggest  is 
traced  and  illustrated  in  an  inter- 
esting article  contained  in  the  88th 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview. 
The  reviewer  (as  might  be  ex- 
pected during  the  summer  of  1848) 
IS  more  occupied  with  the  bearing 
of  Strauss's  volume  on  the  Prussian 
politics  of  that  exciting  crisis  than 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  represen- 
tation given  of  Julian.  Under  the 
circumstances,  however,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  this  picture  should  be 
fiedthfully  drawn.  Probably  Strauss 
would  himself  admit  that  he  had 
stretched  his  historical  judgment 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  point  to 
his  modem  application.  Perhaps 
there  was  something  of  personal 
bitterness  in  the  feeling  with  which 
he  contemplated  the  weakness,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  of  Fi'ederick  Wil- 
liam in  throwing  away  the  brilliant 
opportunity  offered  him  by  destiny. 
Strauss  thought  he  saw  a  grand 
new  epoch  just  ready  to  unfold 
itself  m  rebgion,  in    politics,   in 


society.  All  the  rising  influences 
were  calling  across  the  deep  to 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia, 
claiming  his  hand  to  give  them 
practical  operation  on  Gierman  soil. 
And  in  such  a  proffered  career  of 
a  new  Constantine,  who  so  fit  to 
bear  a  distinguished  part  as  Herr 
Strauss  himself?  The  old  Chris- 
tianity was  worn  out,  like  the  old 
idola^es  of  the  Pagan  world  in  the 
days  of  Julian.  Strauss's  exposi- 
tion of  a  new  Christianity  almost 
independent  of  Christ  was  already 
before  the  world,  and  had  produced 
no  small  effect  in  Germany.  With 
these  expectations,  we  can  well 
imagine  that  the  Grerman  doctor 
regarded  with  vexation  and  con- 
tempt the  reluctance  of  Frederick 
William  to  fling  his  sceptre  into  the 
scale  of  the  new  era,  and  that  he 
should  seek  in  the  dying  days  of 
old  paganism  for  a  parallel  to  such 
strange  and  wayward  devotion  to 
by-g^ne  faiths  and  fealties. 

In  his  eyes  Frederick  William 
was  simply  a  Ramantiker — a  man 
prompted  by  mere  sentiment  to  an 
abortive  effort  towards  reviving  a 
dead  past,  in  preference  to  asso- 
ciating himself  with  the  vigorous 
future.  The  Romanticist  (we  quote 
the  words  of  the  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer in  summarising  Starauss*8 
explanations  on  the  subject)  is  one 
who  refuses  to  accept  the  fiat  of 
histoiy;  refuses  to  acknowledge 
that  the  past  is  past,  that  it  has 
grown  old  and  obsolete:  one  who 
regards  the  present  age  as  in  a 
state  of  chronic  malady,  curable 
only  by  a  reproduction  of  some 
distant  age,  of  which  the  present 
is  not  the  child  but  the  abortion. 
And  this  class  of  men,  Strauss  will 
have  it,  spring  up  more  particularly 
in  those  epochs  of  human  history 
when  an  old  system  has  already 
fallen  into  decay,  and  the  new  one 
which  is  to  succeed  has  not  yet  fully 
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developed  itself; — siill  wearing  the 
character  of  an  innovation,  and 
exciting  the  alarm  acd  diagpist 
of  those  whose  fkaoj  still  lingers 
ronnd  the  old  system  though  their 
convictions  are  bat  feebly  enlisted 
on  its  side.  Sach  men  are  Boman- 
ticists. 

But  was  Jalian  sach  a  man? 
That  is  to  say,  are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  earnest  desire  to  rehabili- 
tate the  old  religion,  to  which  he 
devoted  his  life,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  £uicy  or  a  sentiment — per- 
haps even  a  foppery  and  a  pretence, 
like  the  Romantidsm  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's Dannbian  potentate  ? 

All  that  the  old  Dukes  had  been,  without 
knowing  it, 

This  Duke  would  fain  know  he  was,  with- 
out being  it. 

If  the  German  doctor  meant  this, 
and  this  is  what  we  gather  from  his 
treatise,  he  mast  have  wholly  failed 
to  gauge  the  mind  of  a  man  of 
trained  reason  and  thoughtful  intel- 
lect like  Julian. 

We  can  quite  believe,  indeed,  that 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  element 
of  romance  in  Julian's  tempera- 
ment. He  emerged  on  the  world 
from  the  seclusion  in  which  his 
boyhood  had  been  passed,  and  found 
all  his  dreams  of  the  great  Rome 
whose  story  he  had  studied  con- 
fronted with  the  reality  of  that 
Decline  which  was  tending  to  her 
Fall.  It  was  now  nearly  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half  since  the  Roman 
eagles,  advancing  for  eight  hun- 
dred years,  had  turned  back  be- 
fore Arminins  and  his  Germans, 
and  never  faced  northward  again. 
Sacked  and  ruined  lie  the  once 
prosperous  Rhenish  cities,  for  all 
those  mighty  ramparts  which  the 
Roman  reared,  and  against  which 
the  German  even  in  our  time  still 
builds  his  houses.  The  camp-fires 
of  the  barbarian  forays  glare  in  the 
green  waters  of  the  great  river. 
The  RhsBtian  Alps  now  constitute 
the  virtual  boundary  of  the  Roman 


Empire;    and  from   beyond    their 
passes — ^not  yet    made    ready  for 
Alaric  and  Attila — ^risee  ever  and 
anon  the    wild   harritns    of  some 
hitherto  unknown  tribe,   startling 
the  Roman  outposts  with  the  token 
of  a  new  enemy.     But  it  was  not 
in    the    outward   strength  of  the 
Empire  alone  that  decay  was  to  be 
seen.      Even    then    Julian    might 
have  said  in  Latin  what  was  said 
centuries  later  in  Italian:     JRoma, 
Boma^  ^  non  e  piu  come  era  prima. 
The  city  was  ceasing  to  be   the 
terrarwm     Dea     gentiumque  —  the 
centre  of  the  world's  government. 
A  new  capital  of  the  world    had 
arisen  by  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phoms,  and  the  Imperial  rule  was 
assuming  a  new  character  in  con- 
formity  with  the    change    in    its 
local  administration.     When  Con- 
stantius  made  his  public  entry  into 
Rome  A.D.   357,  a  period  of  thirty- 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  Rome 
had  witnessed  the  presence  of  an 
Emperor  in  her  straets ;  and  the 
citizens  who  thronged  to  witness 
the    event  were    amazed    at    the 
changes  which  had  passed  on  the 
Imperial  Court.     The  Roman  sim- 
plicity of  the  earlier  Emperors,  who 
had  borrowed  their  purple  from  the 
old  badge  of  republican  magistracy, 
had  been  replaced  by  the  *  stately 
affectation  of  the  Asiatic  Courts ' 
(as  Gibbon  calls  it),  of  which  Dio- 
cletian  had  set  the  first  example. 
Constantius,  borne  through  Rome 
in    a    lofty    car,   paraded    before 
Roman  eyes  all  the  '  barbaric  pearl 
and  gold '  which  the  gorgeous  East 
showers  on  her  king^  ;  and  around 
him  gathered  the  eunuchs  of  his 
palace,  his  magnificently  equipped 
body-guards,    and    all    the    other 
accessories  of   a  seraglio  govern- 
ment.   Nor  was  the  Roman  army 
less  strange  to  the  citizens  than 
the  habits  of  the  Court.     Long  be- 
fore this,  the  men  who  bore   the 
Roman  eagles  over  the  world  had 
ceased  for  the    most  part  to    be 
genuine  Romans.     Even  in  the  days 
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of  Angnstus  they  were  bo 
toalljr  drawn  from  the  neighbonr* 
iog  provinces  of  Italy,  that  Manus 
ei  Appulus  in  Horace's  yerse  waa  at 
once  nnderstood  as  a  natural  de- 
scription of  the  Roman  soldieij. 
Bat  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking  Rome  had  gone  mnch 
£Euiher  afield  for  her  military  de- 
fenders. The  legions  had  heen 
filled  with  Gtanls,  Spaniards^  and 
Britons,  and  still  more  recently  with 
(Germans,  Goths,  and  Scythians. 
These  soldiers,  while  they  rapidly 
acquired  the  Roman  arts,  learned 
nothing  of  Roman  feeling,  except 
fidehty  to  their  standards. 

All  this  decay  Jnlian  would  note, 
and  would  remark  that  it  was  coin- 
cident with  the  repudiation  of  those 
religious  usages  with  which,  pro- 
hably,  he  had  never  quite  lost 
his  sympathy.  He  was  a  close 
student,  thanks  to  the  strict  se- 
clusion to  which  the  jealousy  of 
Gonstantius  consigned  his  youth. 
He  pondered  over  the  pi^es  of  Livy 
and  the  other  chroniclers  who  re- 
lated the  old  glories  of  Roman  his- 
tory. He  remembered  how  piously 
those  historians  had  always  asso- 
ciated the  triumphs  reconied  by 
them  with  the  favouring  care  of 
the  ancient  Roman  divinities — the 
'  gods  of  our  Fathers  and  of  the  Soil,' 
invoked  in  Virgil's  verse  as  keeping 
ward  over  '  Etruscan  Tiber  and  the 
palaces  of  Rome.'  He  saw,  that  as 
their  worship  was  fading  from  the 
*  moveless  rock  of  the  Capitol'  and 
all  the  sanctuaries  which  it  over- 
looked, so  the  glory  of  Rome  was 
departing.  At  least,  there  was  some- 
thing generous  in  the  enthusiasm 
which  urged  the  thoughtful  boy  to 
dream  of  efforts  which  might  yet 
roll  back  the  tide  of  time,  which 
might  avail  to  build  again  the  high 
places  that  had  been  trodden  down, 
and  reconcile  those  old  sanctities 
with  the  life  and  thought  of  a 
younger  world. 

Julian  has    told  us  something, 
though  not  much,  of  those  early 


years  of  his.  AflBuredly  his  expe- 
rience at  that  time  was  not  such  as 
was  likely  to  impress  him  in  fi^vonr 
of  the  new  religion  in  its  struggle 
against  the  old«  The  history  of 
Constaniine's  fiunily  is  not  one 
which  does  much  hononr  to  the  first 
Imperial  house  which  professed  the 
Christian  fiiith.  When  Julian  as- 
cended the  throne  he  was  the  last 
of  that  numerous  band  of  princes 
who  had  sprung  from  the  fi^ther  of 
Constantine.  The  jealous  timidity 
of  Constantine  himself  had  been 
wrought  upon  (as  fiur  as  we  can 
gather  from  historical  testimony) 
to  bring  about  the  destruction  of 
his  eldest  son  Crispus  and  his 
nephew  Idcinius.  After  the  death 
of  Constantine  came  that  fright- 
ful massacre  of  eleven  princes 
of  the  Imperial  house  which 
some  historians  chaige  to  the  vio- 
lent passions  of  the  soldiery,  but 
which  Julian  himself  fully  be- 
lieved to  be  a  crime  for  which 
his  cousin  Constantius  was  more 
particularly  responsible  than  anyone 
beside. 

When  that  slaughter  of  the  princes 
took  place,  Grallus  was  about  twelve 
and  his  half-brother  Julian  six  years 
old.  Let  us  hope  that  it  was  some 
humanity  in  Constantius  which 
prompted  him  to  spare  these  child- 
ren. At  all  events,  their  Hves  were 
for  the  present  important  as  re- 
garded the  succession  of  his  dynasty. 
Whether  in  fear  for  them  or  in  fear 
of  them,  the  boys  were  placed  under 
close  surveillance.  *  We  were  shut 
up,'  says  Julian,  '  in  some  country 
place  or  other  in  Cappadocia,  where 
they  suffered  no  one  to  come  near 
us.  For  this  purpose  they  brought 
my  brother  back  from  banishment ; 
me,  being  yet  a  mere  child,  they 
took  away  from  those  who  were 
charged  with  my  education.  How 
(he  proceeds)  can  I  speak  here  of 
those  six  years  during  which  we 
lived  as  strangers  live  within  the 
gates  of  another,  like  those  who  are 
guarded  in  fortresses   among   the 
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Persians,^  no  traveller  coming  near 
us,  and  none  of  those  whom  we  had 
known  before  being  allowed  to  visit 
OS  ?  So  we  passed  onr  time,  shut 
out  from  all  liberal  education  and 
from  all  the  generous  training  ap- 
purtenant to  honourable  families, 
making  companions  of  our  own 
slaves  in  our  exercises,  for  no  com- 
rades of  our  own  age  and  rank  ever 
approached  us.'  Julian  speaks  bit- 
terlT  on  this  Bubjeot^  haying  regard 
to  the  great  importance  which  the 
Grreeks  and  Bomans  always  attached 
to  the  association  of  cequales  as  an 
element  in  a  young  man's  training. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  education  of  the  two  princes 
was  neglected,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  phrase.  The  control  of  these 
matters  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,who 
was  charged  to  preside  not  only 
over  their  progress  in  learning,  but 
also  over  their  due  instruction  in 
the  Christian  religion.  But  at  this 
time  the  Arian  controversy  was  dis- 
tracting the  Church  and  the  Empire, 
and  Eusebius  was  a  partisan  of 
Arianism  with  a  zeal  beyond  that  of 
Anus  himself.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  Bishop  was  more  anxious 
to  impress  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
with  the  special  doctrines  which 
were  impugned  by  the  opponents  of 
Arius  than  with  the  broader  features 
and  deeper  life  of  Christianity.  How- 
ever, in  those  early  days,  at  all 
events,  religion  would  have  been 
with  Julian  a  matter  of  feeling,  and 
not  of  conviction.  And  as  the  old 
history  of  his  country  rose  before 
him  he  would  not  assuredly  feel 
much  to  draw  him  towards  the  new 
faith,  which  was  associated  with  the 
rise  of  Constantine's  dynasty.  He 
came  forth  into  the  world  much 
under  the  same  circumstances  with 
our  Mary  Tudor  when  she  emerged 


from  the  restraints  of  her  joyless 
girlhood  to  the  throne  of  England, 
with  no  friend  but  her  mother's 
God,  and  no  story  but  her  mother's 
wrongs.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
both  should  have  made  it  the  main 
purpose  of  their  lives  to  establish 
once  more  the  old  religion,  so  deeply 
associated  with  their  spiritual  being. 
Had  Julian,  like  Mary  Tudor,  re-* 
collections  of  a  happier  childhood, 
which  would  further  bind  him  to 
this  service  P  It  is  likely  enough. 
No  doubt  his  mother  Basilina  had 
openly  conformed  to  the  faith  of  the 
Imperial  family.  But  it  may  easily 
be  guessed,  that  in  the  newly  Chris- 
tianised Court  of  Constantine  there 
would  be  many,  especially  among 
the  women,  who  would  stQl  keep  a 
reverence  for  the  old  names  which 
were  among  the  solemn  recollections 
of  their  childhood.  Basilina  died 
shortly  after  the  ccmp  (TStat  in  which 
her  husband  fell.  But  she  was  able, 
it  seems,  to  secure  for  her  son,  in 
his  captivity,  the  attendance  of  the 
eunuch  Mardonius,  who  had  watched 
over  her  own  early  years,  and  had 
taught  her  to  love  the  verses  of  the 
great  Greek  poets.  Of  this  man 
Julian  always  speaks  with  the  most 
affectionate  regard;  more  particu- 
larly in  a  passage  of  the  Misopogon. 
He  is  offering  his  ironical  excuses 
to  the  gay  people  of  Antioch — the 
Vienna  of  the  older  world — ^for  that 
he  loves  the  lore  of  the  Greek  sages 
better  than  those  maxims  of  '  live 
while  you  live,'  which  were  so  prac- 
tically followed  in  and  around  the 
groves  of  Daphne — ^for  that  Homer's 
pages,  as  he  turns  them  over  in 
his  solitary  study,  bring  before  him 
the  harpings  of  Phemius,  the  song 
of  Demodocus,  the  dancers  whose 
twinkling  feet  amazed  Ulysses,  the 
horses  of  Eumelus  straining  in  the 
race,— all  with  a  more  vivid  delight 


1  This  allusion  is  not  Tery  clear.  Probably  it  bears  on  some  tradition  in  Julian's  time, 
which  connected  with  the  royal  race  of  Persia  such  a  *  happy  valley '  as  that  which  we 
have  since  heard  of  through  Milton  and  Johnson—*  Where  Abassm  kings  their  issue 
guazd.' 
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than  he  conld  &el  in  the  showB  of 
the  theatres  and  the  hippodrome  of 
the  Syrian  capital.  '  This  perverted 
judgment  of  mine,'  he  sajs,  in  his 
hantering  waj,  '  is  all  owing  to  the 
old  man  who  led  mj  nnsnspecting 
joath  astray.      Do  jon  wish,'  he 
proceeds, '  that  I  should  tell  yon  the 
name  of  this  guardian  of  my  child- 
hood, and  what  nationaliij  hehoasted 
when  he  tanght  me  these  things  ? 
A  very  harfaarian  he,  hy  the  gods 
and    goddesses ! — a    Scythian    hy 
nationality,  and  a  nameflake  of  him 
who  prompted  Xerxes  to  make  war 
against  €rreece.    He,  as  he  led  me 
to  the    teachers  of  my  hoyhood, 
pressed  on  my  thoughts,  in  regard  of 
these  things,  but  one  way :  neither 
caring  himself  to  know,  nor  suffer- 
ing me  to  diverge  into  any  other. 
But  when  you  join  his  name  with 
my  reproach,  as  well  you  may,  con- 
sider that  he  had  been  himself  be- 
guiled by  others — men  whose  names 
you  have  often  heard  cited  with 
derision — Plato,  and  Socrates,  and 
Theophrastus.  These  men  and  others 
like  them  had  so  wrought  on  the 
foolish  disposition  of  the  old  fellow, 
that  when  he  found  me  a  youth  and 
a  lover  of  study,  he  persuaded  me 
that  if  I  were  to  follow  in  all  things 
those    exemplars  of  his  I  should 
become  a  better  man — not  perhaps 
than  others  (for  with  that  I  had  no- 
thing to  do),  but  than  my  own  na- 
toral  self.    And  I  yielded  to  his 
persuasions ;  and  now  I  am  unable 
to  mend  my  ways.' 

It  is  evident  from  this  and  similar 
passages,  that  the  moral  lessons 
which  the  young  Julian  learned 
from  Mardonins  appealed  for  their 
authority  mainly  to  the  Ctreek  phi- 
losophers. Now  it  was  part  of  the 
teaching  of  these  same  philosophers, 
more  particularly  of  Socrates  and 
Plato,  to  enjoin  on  their  followers 
the  pious  observance  of  all  those 
sacred  usages  which  their  fathers 
had  cherished.  Socrates  himself, 
no  doubt,  in  those  last  words  of  his, 
'  O  Crito,  wc  have  to  offer  a  cock 


to  .^Sscnlapins,*  reverted  to  his  dd 
fiukcy  for  speaking  in  parables,  and 
wished  to  illustnte  his   view    of 
death  as  a  recovery  from  the  long 
sickness  of  life.     But  he  also,  we 
may  easfly  suppose,  meant  his  words 
to  be  taken  literally,  and  intended 
the  sacrifice  to  be  actually  offered. 
At  all  events  we  know,  from  the 
testimony  of  his  disciple  Xenophon, 
how  careful  he  was  in  rendering  the 
customary  worship  to  the  divinities 
acknowledged  hy  his  country.     It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  Mardonins, 
in  turning  over  the  roll  which  con- 
tained  the  wisdom  of  Plato,  would 
omit  to  point  his  pupfl's  intention 
to  that  earnest  seelmig  after  a  per- 
sonal  €rod  which  is  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  Plato's  writings, 
and  in  which  he  always  recognised 
the  humble  practice  of  the  popular 
religion  as  no  less  needful  a  help 
than  the  deepest  enquiries  of  philo- 
sophy.    Julian  himself,  as  baring 
an    imaginative    spirit,   would    be 
naturally  open  to  the  influences  of 
that  old  Sabep.n  reverence  which 
most  likely  informed  the  Asiatic 
theology  of  Mardonins ;  and  such 
influences  might  well  be  potent  in 
the  loneliness  of  his  Gappadocian 
seclusion.     In  his  oration  in  honour 
of  the  Sun  he  says :  *  I  have  been 
all  through  my  life  a  vassal  of  the 
Sun-king,  for  even  as  a  child  there 
came  upon  me  a  strange  yearning 
love  of  the  god's  radiancy  ;  and  in 
those  early  days  I  used  to  be  so 
raised  out  of  my  own  being  by  the 
heavenly  light,  that  I  not  only  strove 
earnestly  to  gaze  on  the  sun's  face 
itself,  but  when   the  nights  were 
cloudless  I  would  wander  forth  and 
become  lost  to  all  things  save  only 
the  glory  of  the  heavens ;  so  that  I 
was  at  such  times  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  what  anyone  might  say 
to  me,   or  of  what  I  myself  was 
doing.'    We  have  here  an  interest- 
ing and  truthful    picture    of   the 
imaginative  boy,   whose  soul  had 
been    imbued    firom     his     earliest 
thought  with  the  spirit  of  oriental 
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religion,  such  a  spirit  as  ihe  patriarch 
spoke  of  in  its  workings  on  the 
dwellers  in  Arabian  solitudes,  who 

*  behold  the  sun  when  it  shineth, 
and  the  moon  walking  in  bright- 
ness ;  and  the  heart  is  secretly 
lifted  up,  and  the  mouth  kisseth  the 
hand.'  Julian,  however,  earnestly 
endeavours  to  show,  in  ihe  oration 
to  which  we  have  referred,  that  in 
his  mind,  at  least,  this  Sun-worship 
was  no  mere  Sabeism  of  the  vulgar 
type.  He  insisted  that  the  Sun 
was  worthy  of  worship,  as  being 
the  outward  and  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  an  unseen  divinity,  only  to 
be  apprehended  by  the  mind;  a 
divinify  who  was,  in  his  turn,  an 
emanationfromthe  one  great  Source 
of  all  things. 

We  have  dwelt  on  these  traces  of 
Julian's  early  years  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  far  they  suggest 
the  probabiHty,  at  least,  that  his 
religious  feelings  were  drawn  rather 
in  the  direction  of  the  old  heathen- 
ism than  of  the  lessons  which  he 
received  from  Ensebius;  and  that 
consequently  the  appellation  of 
Apostata,  which  subsequent  times 
fastened  upon  him,  was  hardly  ap- 

Slicable  to  his  case.  It  is  true,  no 
oubt,  that  Julian  was  looked  upon 
by  his  contemporaries  as  having 
been  unequivocally  a  Christian  at 
this  period  of  his  life.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  in  that  elaborate  work 
of  his.  Contra  JuUanum,  expresses 
the  general  belief  on  this  subject, 
though    rather  in  a  vague  way: 

*  Before  the  period  of  his  sovereignty,' 
he  says,  '  he  was  accounted  in  the 
number  of  the  believers;  he  was 
thought  worthy  of  holy  baptism, 
and  was  instructed  in  the  sacred 
books.  But  by  some  means  or 
other,  foul  and  superstitious  men 
having  become  known  to  him  en- 
tangled him  in  the  speculations 
which  led  to  his  apostasy.  And  so 
having  taken  Satan  as  their  fellow- 
soldier  on  this  enterprise,  they  drew 
him  aside  to  the  customs  of  the 
Greeks,  and  at  last  made  him  a 
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vassal  of  unclean,  spirits,  who  had 
been  brought  up  among  holy 
churches  and  monasteries.  Aye, 
"  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,"  as  says  the  iJl-wise 
Paul.'  If  the  good  Archbishop 
had  been  less  bitterly  prejudiced 
against  the  '  customs  of  the  Greeks,' 
he  might  have  learned  that  St. 
Paul  himself  was  here  quoting 
Menander,  and  not  using  his  own 
words.  However,  this  passage  of 
Cyril  merely  amounts  to  a  state- 
ment of  that  which  we  know  al- 
ready, that  Julian  was  ostensibly 
brought  up  in  the  profession  of 
Christianity  and  fully  instructed  in 
its  doctrines ;  and  indeed  Julian 
himself  speaks  to  this  same  effect 
when,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  people  of 
Alexandria,  he  is  expostulating  with 
them  on  their  readiness  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  exclaims  :  '  Listen 
to  me,  for  I  myself  travelled  by  this 
path  up  to  the  twentieth  year  of  my 
life.'  All  this,  however,  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  inference  which 
we  have  drawn  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Julian's  early  life — ^that 
his  sympathies  were  with  heathenism 
all  along.  He  never  speaks,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  of  any  epoch  in 
his  life  connected  with  a  change  of 
belief;  a  topic  which  converts,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  are 
generally  eager  to  dwell  upon.  We 
find,  almost  as  soon  as  he  became 
his  own  master,  at  all  events  when 
the  dignitv  of  Ceesar  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Constantino,  that 
he  had  fully  chosen  his  form  of 
religious  belief  and  was  engaged, 
though  secretly,  in  the  observance 
of  the  Pagan  rites. 

We  need  not  recapitulate  in  detail 
the  more  patent  facts  of  Julian's 
public  life.  The  exigencies  of 
dvnastic  poHcy,  consequent  on 
Constantius'  want  of  heirs,  induced 
that  Emperor  to  withdraw  GkiUus 
from  his  retirement  and  to  invest 
him  with  the  title  and  dignity  of 
CflBsar,  which  in  those  days  implied 
not  only  the  next  succession    to 
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the  Imperial  purple,  bat  the  actual 
military  command  and  yice^royaliy 
over  such  part  of  the  empire  as 
might  be  placed  in  his  charge.  In 
the  case  of  Grallns  this  share  com- 
prehended the  eastern  provinces, 
and  the  jonng  Giesar  fixed  the  seat 
of  his  administration  at  Antioch. 
This  change  in  the  life  of  the 
brothers  took  place  a.d.  351,  when 
Julian  was  tweniy  years  old.  Gral- 
lus  seems  to  have  exerted  himself 
to  procure  additional  liberty  for  his 
half-brother,  who  spent  this  period 
of  his  life  in  various  places  of  Ionia 
and  Bithynia.  But  the  time  of 
G^us'  prosperity  was  short ;  his 
own  disposition  prompted  him  to 
deeds  of  rashness  and  violence,  and 
his  wife,  whom  the  contemporary 
historian  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
describes  as  '  rather  a  fuiy  than  a 
woman,'  is  said  to  have  urged  him 
forward  in  his  passionate  moods,  the 
result  of  his  career  being,  that  by 
an  Imperial  mandate  he  was  be- 
headed in  prison,  three  years  after 
his  exaltation  to  the  dignity  of 
CsBsar.  Julian  generously  endea- 
vours to  excuse  the  violence  of  his 
brother ;  urging  that  his  rustic  and 
uncouth  training  would  naturally 
bring  about  a  corresponding  charac- 
ter in  his  behaviour  in  public  affairs, 
and  that  the  blame  of  his  deficien- 
cies rested  with  those  who  had  in- 
terfered to  abridge  his  education. 
He  also  dwells  bitterly  on  the  fact 
of  Gallus'  execution  without  trial ; 
rather  a  curious  ground  of  com- 
plaint in  the  face  of  all  those 
bloody  pi*ecedents  which  had  stained 
the  annals  of  Imperial  Rome,  and 
strongly  exemplifying  that  reve- 
rence for  law  which  Julian  had  in- 
tuitively drawn  from  his  studies  in 
the  history  of  the  old  Republic,  and 
by  which,  in  after  times,  his  own 
principles  of  government  were  so 
eminently  distinguished. 

The  fall  of  Gallus,  certainly  not 
altogether  undeserved  on  his 
part,  marked  a  very  critical  period 
in    Julian's    life.     The  Emperor's 


thoughts  naturally  turned  to  the 
only  surviving  male  scion  of  his 
dynasty,  but  it  was  at  first  rather 
with  tiie  suspicion  attaching  to  a 
possible  avenger  of  Gallus'  blood 
than  with  the  hopes  belonging  to 
an  heir  of  the  Imperial  house. 
There  were  not  wanting  among  his 
courtiers  those  who  strove  to  ag- 
gravate this  jealous  alarm.  In  this 
undecided  state  he  kept  Juhan 
about  his  Court  for  some  months, 
carrying  him  with  his  retinue  from 
place  to  place,  but  for  the  most 
part  avoiding  all  personal  com- 
munication with  him.  At  this 
time  it  was  that  Julian  first  ex- 
perienced the  benefits  of  the  friend- 
ship of  Eusebia,  the  wife  of  Gon- 
stantius.  The  oration  which  Julian 
composed  in  honour  of  this  Prin- 
cess and  her  virtues  is  among 
the  most  earnest  and  eloquent  of 
his  writings.  'Unless,'  he  says  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Athenians,  '  some 
one  of  the  gods,  who  willed  my 
preservation,  had  procured  for  me 
the  kindness  of  the  Emperor's  wife 
Eusebia,  a  lady  as  good  as  she  was 
beautifril,  assuredly  I  should  never 
have  escaped  his  hands.'  It  was 
through  the  good  ofiices  of  Eusebia 
that  Julian  was  at  length  set  fr-ee 
from  this  painful  and  hazardous  po- 
sition, and  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
wish  which  he  had^lonc^  cherished, 
of  going  to  study  at  Athens.  He 
was  twenty-four  years  of  age  when 
he  set  foot  in  the  groves  of  the 
Lyceum,  the  Porch  frescoed  with 
Persian  battles,  and  other  spots 
consecrated  by  the  old  wisdom 
and  eloquence  of  sages  whose 
words  had  charmed  his  boyish 
thought.  Athens  was  still  the 
University  of  the  world,  and  we 
may  easily  imagine  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  a  spirit  like  Julian's 
would  seize  upon  the  various  asso- 
ciations of  the  place — ^intellectual, 
imaginative,  and  religious.  He  had 
refused  to  accept  the  manifestation 
of  that  which  Plato  had  vaguely 
longed  for,  a  divine  power  making 
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known  to  men  the  way  of  life ;  and 
to  him  Plato's  philosophj  seemed 
capable,  and  abimdantl  j  capable,  of 
solving  and  satisfying  all  the  ob- 
stinate qnestionings  of  the  sonl. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  ad- 
dressed himself  eagerlj  to  the 
stndies  of  the  place,  and  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  the  footsteps 
of  Socrates  by  Ilissas'  banks  were 
holy  ground  for  him.  In  a  sub- 
sequent letter  to  two  of  his  com- 
panions of  this  time,  whom  he 
addresses  as  his  class-fellows  (<rvfA- 
tjMiTriTai)  he  sorrowfully  complains 
of  his  separation  from  their  pur- 
suits. *To  follow  philosophy  and 
to  have  nothing  else  to  do,'  he  says, 
*  is  of  all  boons  the  most  delight^l, 
and  the  most  beneficial  to  men. 
It  is  now  more  than  four  years 
since  we  were  separated:  what 
would  I  not  give,  Eumenius  and 
PharianuB,  to  talk  over  with  you 
the  progress  that  you  will  have 
made  in  this  period.  For  myself,  I 
am  so  utterly  barbarised  by  the 
scenes  around  me  '  (he  is  no  doubt 
writing  from  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment in  Gtkul),  '  that  it  is  a  wonder 
if  I  can  even  speak  Greek.' 

Among  those  young  men  of  his 
own  age  who  resorted  to  Athens  at 
the  same  time  with  Juh'an,  taking 
part  (as  St.  Paul  had  done  before 
them)  in  those  XoyiitOj  or  disputa- 
tions, which  Julian  praises  as  the 
best  method  of  training  the  reason, 
were  Gregory  and  Basil,  afterwards 
Saints,  and  conspicuous  among  the 

—  noble  Christian  Bishops 
Who  mouthed  grandly  the  last  Greek. 

Both  were,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  on  terms  of  familiar  inter- 
course with  their  fellow- student 
of  the  Imperial  house.  In  after 
years,  Julian  says,  writing  to  Basil, 
'  For  all  that  you  say  against  me, 
I  do  not  part  with  those  feelings 
which  you  and  I  in  our  youth  en- 
tertained for  each  other.'  And 
Basxiy  on  his  part^  assures  his  Im- 


perial correspondent  that  he  has  not 
forgotten  *  how  we  studied  together 
the  sacred  and  noblest  literature, 
the  Gk)d-inspired  scriptures.'  He 
says  this  sadly,  in  allusion  to  the 
character  which  all  the  Christian 
Fathers  naturally  fixed  upon  Julian, 
that  of  a  renegade  from  their  fiaith. 
And  the  regwd  which  Basil  may 
be  supposed  to  have  entertained 
for  Julian,  would  account  for  the 
silence  generally  observed  respec- 
ting that  Emperor  and  his  doings, 
throughout  the  various  works  of 
Basil  which  remain  to  us.  Ghregory 
is  not  so  reticent,  and  loses  no 
opportunity  of  putting  on  record 
his  abhorrence  of  the  Apostate. 
He  takes  credit  to  himself  for 
a  sort  of  prophetical  foresight, 
in  exclaiming  on  their  first  ac- 
quaintance, (nop  KaKov  fi  'Fuffialtav 
rpii^u — *what  a  bane  the  Boman 
school  hath  in  training !'  His  de- 
scription of  Julian's  personal  ap- 
pearance and  bearing  at  this  time, 
is  assuredly  not  flattering:  *An 
unsteady  neck — shoulders  hitched 
and  swaying — eye  listless,  wander- 
ing, distraught— gait  hesitating  and 
slouching — ^nostrOs  expressive  of 
contempt,  shown  also  in  his  ridicu- 
lous contortions  of  countenance — 

unrestrained  guffaws  of  laughter 

unmeaning  nods  and  becks — speech 

unready  and  pausing  for  breath 

inopportune  and  ill-considered  ques- 
tionsy  with  answers  of  the  like  sort, 
stumbling  over  each  other  and  or- 
dered bv  no  culture.'  The  picture, 
drawn  by  an  angry  adversary,  is 
no  doubt  a  caricature ;  subject  to 
that  consideration,  however,  we 
may  suppose  that  there  is  a  general 
Ukeness  to  the  original.  Julian 
himself  frequently  hints,  in  the 
Misopogon  and  elsewhere,  at  his 
consciousness  that  he  did  not  look 
the  part  assigned  to  him  by  his 
Imperial  destmy.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Athenians  he  dwells  at  some 
length  on  the  offence  which  he 
gave  at  his  first  introduction  to 
the  Court,  by  his  tardiness  in  ac- 
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qairing  the  coartlj  gnise  and 
deportoient.  '  I  used  to  walk,'  he 
Bays,  '  not  as  tliej  did,  stratting  and 
staring  about  them,  bat  with  mj 
eyes  on  the  ground  after  the  fashion 
which  I  had  learned  from  the  tutor 
who  brought  me  up:  and  in 
this  way  I  became  to  them  first  of 
all  an  object  of  ridicule,  soon  after- 
wards of  suspicion,  and  lastly  a 
bitter  spite  manifested  itself  against 
me.'  This  contemplative  demean- 
our was  an  old  ground  of  reproach 
against  philosophers  at  Kome. 
Persins  puts  such  a  gibe  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  'Philistines':    . 

Quod  satis  est  sapio  mihi :  non  ego  cnro 
Esse  qnod  Aicesitas  ffimmnosiqne  Solones 
Obstipo  capita  et  figentes  Inmine  terrain. 

The  worldly  Boman,  conscious  of 
the  citizenship  which  gave  hi^ 
a  share  in  the  rule  of  the  world, 
cultivated  that  'pride  of  port'  which 
he  held  to  be  no  less  befitting  to  a 
Boman  than  the  toga.  Those  who 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  (which  word  for  the 
Greek  and  Boman  comprehended 
all  that  relates  to  man's  spiritual 
and  moral  being)  were  compara- 
tively careless  of  such  outward 
seemine,  and  fell  into  a  musing  atti- 
tude which  corresponded  with  the 
character  of  their  pursuits.  Julian, 
who  would  far  rather  have  been  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  at  Athens 
than  the  ruler  of  the  world,  was  no 
doubt  delighted  to  disencumber 
himself  of  uie  Court  manners,  and 
perhaps  exhibited  those  of  a  student 
even  to  an  eccentric  degree. 

But  this  sojourn  at  Athens,  the 
happiest  portion  of  Julian's  Ufe, 
was  soon  destined  to  close.  A  few 
months  after  he  had  parted  from 
Constantius,  the  exigencies  of  Im- 
perial policy  caused  him  to  be  once 
again  summoned  to  the  Court,  and 
he  was  now  invested  with  the  title 
and  dignity  of  Cesar,  as  taking  the 
place  &tely  occupied  by  Oallus  in 
the  immediate  succession  to  the 
Imperial  throne.   Oaul  was  assigned 


to  him  as  the  scene  of  that  appren- 
ticeship,  as  it  were,  to  sovereign 
rule  which  he  was  now  to  fulfil. 
The  post  was  not  a  bed  of  roses,  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Celtic 
population  of  Uaul  had  risen  in 
revolt,   and    Julian's    duties  were 
rendered  still  more  irksome  by  the 
proofs  which  he  soon  received  that 
there  was  no    abatement    in    the 
feelings  of  jealousy  and    distrust 
with  which  Constantius  had  formerly 
regarded  him,  and  that  his  own 
subordinate  officers  were,  in  fact, 
instructed  to  keep  guard  against 
him  no  less  than  against  the  enemy. 
It  would  not  have  been  wonderful 
if  Julian's  spirit    had    altogether 
failed  him  under  these  untoward 
circumstances.     Cut    off  from  the 
society  of  his    friends    and    com- 
panions— ^his  dreams  of  Athens  and 
Athenian  philosophy  rudely  inter- 
rupted— forced    to    exchange    the 
pursuits  which  he  loved  for  that 
uncongenial  public  life  which  he 
hated  ;  this  was  a  lot  which,  to  his 
unambitious  mind,  could  in  no  sort 
be  compensated  by  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  a  CsBsar.     A  man  of 
mere  sentiment  would  have   sunk 
into  a  state  of  inert  despondency. 
But  there  was   stronger  staff   in 
Julian    than    Herr     Strauss    ever 
dreamed  of.     He  set  himself  vigo- 
rously to  confront  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  and  to  discharge  the 
duties  which  had  fallen  to  him,  how- 
ever distastef al  and  dangerous  they 
might  be.     He  would  not  impeach 
the  doctrine  of  his  master  Plato — 
the  '  noble  Plato '  as  he  loves  to  call 
him — that  philosophical  wisdom  is 
the  true  guide  for  the  active  life  no 
less    than    for  the  contemplative. 
Then  it  was  that  the  neglected  re- 
cluse of  Cappadocia^  the  awkward 
student  at  wnom  Gregory  Nazianzen 
laughed,  shone  out  as  a  bold  and 
able    administrator    of    affairs    in 
peace  and  war,   triumphing  alike 
over  the  intrigues  which  surrounded 
his  Court  and  over  the  powerful 
foes  opposed  to  him  in  the  field. 
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We  need  not  recapitulate  in  de- 
tail these  achievements — ^written  as 
they  are,  and  right  eloquently  writ- 
ten, in  the  book  of  Edward  Gibbon. 
The  fields'  of  Champagne  and  Al- 
sace, where  Julian  fought  the  in- 
vading Alemanni,  have  been  in  our 
own  time  the  theatre  of  mightier 
wars.  But  on  a  comparatiyely  small 
scale,  Julian  had  the  opportunity  of 
showing  himself  an  accomplished 
general  and  a  gifted  leader  of  men. 
His  campaigns  secured  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Gaul,  and  he  had  liberty  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
rebuilding  the  cities  whicb  the  in- 
vaders had  destroyed,  settling  the 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  province, 
and  restoring  its  industry  by  the 
importation  of  com  from  Britain. 

Although  it  was  so  much  against 
the  grain  that  Julian  had  under- 
taken these  active  duties  (being,  as 
we  have  seen,  rather  of  a  temper 
which  would  have  led  him,  had  he 
been  a  Christian,  to  a  monastic  life), 
yet  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  he  should  not  learn  to 
take  a  warm  interest  in  work  for 
which  hQ  was  so  eminently  qualified. 
He  had  found  his  metier^  and  he  set 
himself  conscientiously  to  falfil  it. 
There  was  much  for  him  to  do  even 
after  the  enemies  had  been  repelled 
from  the  frontier,  in  organising  and 
consolidating  the  Roman  power  in 
Gaul ;  and  to  this  task  he  addressed 
himself  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
the  most  practical  statesman.  Seek- 
ing for  a  fit  seat  of  his  government, 
he  lighted  on  a  spot  which  pleased 
him  so  well  as  almost  to  console 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
Athens.  He  describes  it  in  the  Mt- 
3opogon:  *  The  city  is  placed  in 
the  midst  of  the  river  on  an  island 
of  no  great  extent,  the  whole  of 
which  it  comprehends  within  its 
boundary.  On  each  side  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  main  land  by 
wooden  bridges,  and  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  river  which  seldom 
rises  or  falls,  but  continues  much 
the  same  in  summer  and  winter. 


Tho  water  is  singularly  clear  and 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  tempting 
to  those  who  would  drink.  The 
inhabitants,  enjoying  an  especially 
mild  winter,  grow  excellent  vines, 
and  some  have  even  undertaken  the 
cultivation  of  fig-trees,  covering 
them  up  in  the  winter  (as  if  they 
would  clothe  them)  with  wheats- 
straw  and  other  such  things  as  are 
used  for  the  protection  of  trees 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  at- 
mosphere.* How  little  could  Julian 
dream,  when  he  adorned  his  fa- 
vourite island  in  the  midst  of  the 
Sequana,  of  the  massive  towers  of 
Notre  Dame  and  tho  gorgeous  em- 
blazonry of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  to 
be  associated  with  the  worship  of 
the  Galilean  so  long  after  the  Olym- 
pian divinities,  for  whose  honour  he 
contended,  had  passed  away  as 

Gods  bereavM,  gods  belated, 
Disinherited  of  thunder. 

As  little,  when  he  reconciled  the 
Salian  tribe  of  the  Franks  with  the 
Roman  people,  could  he  speculate 
on  the  fortune  which  was  to  con- 
nect these  names  with  the  great 
monarchy  afterwards  to  be  seated 
in  the  city  which  he  fondly  calls  his 
*  dear  Leutetia.'  Paris,  it  is  likely 
enough,  owes  to  him  the  importance 
which  afterwards  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Franks.  The  Parisians 
of  to-day  admire  the  remains  of  the 
vast  therms  by  the  side  of  the  new 
Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  still  testi- 
fying to  the  zeal  with  which  Julian 
strove  to  introduce  among  the  ruder 
Gauls  the  social  usages  and  civilisa- 
tion of  Rome.  But  comparatively 
few  among  modem  Parisians  can 
appreciate  the  great  monument  of 
Roman  occupation  which  is  bmlt 
up  in  the  French  law.  Among 
those  who  accommodated  the  learn- 
ing of  Roman  jurists  to  the  needs 
of  the  Gallic  population  Julian  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent.  It  was  a  work  for  which  he 
was  especially  fitted,  and  to  which 
he  would  love  to  apply  the  princi- 
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|to  winch  he  had  gathered  from 
Plato's  writixigB.  SoidaSy  though 
heaitfly  concniTijig  in  the  re- 
proaches which  meet  Christians  of 
that  dajT  heaped  upon  Julian,  is 
nevertheless  nnresenred  in  praise  of 
his  judicial  administration. 

This  process  of  adapting  the 
Boman  hiw  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  and  instincts  of  populations 
so  distinct  from  the  Bomans  in 
race  and  habits,  was  one  to  tax 
the  highest  powers  of  stAtesman- 
ship.  It  was  too  often,  as  we  know 
frvmi  Jnyenal's  seventh  Satiie,  per- 
verted into  an  engine  of  oppression 
and  injustice,  whereby  the  pro- 
vincial gpovemors  were  wrongfidljr 
enriched,  and  the  native  peoples 
alienated  from  Boman  role.  That 
Julian  should  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  it  is  an  eminent  proof  not 
only  of  his  love  of  justice,  but  of 
the  versatile  vigour  of  his  intellect, 
especiallj  when  we  remember  that 
the  Boman  law  was  itself  at  this 
time  in  a  state  of  considerable  con- 
fusion, from  which  it  was  partially 
redeemed  afterwards  by  the  code  of 
Theodosius,  and  more  completely, 
at  a  later  period,  by  that  of 
Justinian.  This  was  not  the  sort 
of  man  to  play  the  part  of  Strauss's 
sentimental  BomomUker  I 

Julian's  decision  and  strength  of 
character  were  no  less  shown  in 
£m!Q  of  those  critical  circumstaDces 
which  brought  about  his  final 
rupture  with  Constantius.  When 
his  last  proposals  were  rejected  by 
that  jealous  and  timid  Emperor,  he 
saw  that  he  must  fight  or  fall.  He 
did  not  hesitate  long :  his  army  was 
full  of  confidence  in  him,  and  was 

2uite  ready  to  march  with  him  on 
Constantinople.  Once  more,  then, 
he  crosses  the  Bhine,  on  this  bold 
and  hazardous  errand.  Sending 
the  bulk  of  his  army  across  the 
North  of  Italy,  he  himself,  with  three 
thousand  chosen  men,  plunges  into 
the  wildernesses  of  the  Black 
Forest,  mounting  over  the  long 
hills  hung  with  sombre  pines,  which 


shut  in  the  vaiDeyBaf  the  Mnrg  and 
the  Enz,  and  so  making  his  way  to 
the  Danube  below  Badsbon ;  from 
which  point  he  descends  by  boats, 
and  at  Siiminm,  on  the  &ve,  re- 
joins his  army,  which  had  lost  him 
for  many  a  diay.  Constantius,  on 
his  part,  thoron^ily  aroused  by  the 
bold  attitute  of  his  kinsman,  made 
all  due  preparations  for  his  defence ; 
but  the  civil  war  which  seemed  to 
be  imminent  was  prevented  by  his 
death  in  Cilicia  at  the  close  of  the 
year  361. 

We  now  see  Julian  the  undis- 
turbed master  of  the  Boman  Em* 
pire,  and  within  his  grasp,  as  it 
might  seem,  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  those  plans  over  which 
he  must  often  have  brooded  in 
secret,  having  for  their  object  that 
great  religious  restoration  which 
was  next  his  heart.  And  we  may 
obtain,  with  his  writings  before  us, 
a  tolerably  accurate  view  of  his 
ideas  in  relation  to  this  matter.  If 
it  be  true,  as  we  beHeve,  that  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  growing  boy 
associated  themselves  from  the  very 
first  with  the  old  reverences  #rhich 
his  forefathers  had  owned,  this  is 
of  itself  a  sufiicient  contradiction 
of  Strauss's  theory — ^that  he  only 
adopted  the  design  of  maintaining 
Paganism  as  a  nutter  of  £Emcy  and 
caprice,  and  had  no  thorough  con- 
viction of  his  own  to  guide  him  in 
this  course.  That  no  such  change 
ever  passed  over  the  mind  of  Julian 
as  would  correspond  with  that 
'  strange  and  &tal  apostasy '  which 
is  assumed  by  Gibbon  in  the  case, 
may  easily  be  guessed  firom  the 
passages  to  which  we  have  referred ; 
and  the  probability  is  confirmed  in 
a  far  higher  degree  by  the  whole 
tone  of  Julian's  writings,  and  the 
utter  absence  of  any  language  which 
might  be  taken  to  refer  to  a  genuine 
conversion. 

Whether  this  was  so  or  not, 
however,  we  have  still  abundant 
evidence  of  the  depth  and  reality 
of  his    religious    convictions  after 
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the  time  wlien  he  had  avowedly 
and  confessedly  placed  himself  on 
the  side  of  heaiiienism.  From  what 
he  has  told  us  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discover  the  spirit  in  which  he  now 
approached  the  great  controversies 
which  agitated  the  Empire.  He  had 
gone  about  for  years  with  his  life 
at  the  caprice  of  a  jealous  and  fickle 
despot ;  one  who  had  no  cause  to 
entertain  affection  for  him,  and 
every  reason  to  regard  him  with 
mistrust.  In  these  terrors  and 
dangers  he  had  learned  to  place  his 
hope  of  security  in  the  protection 
of  the  gods.  A  man  of  devout  and 
imaginative  spirit,  he  was  able  to 
realise  in  a  high  degree  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  protection,  which 
is  always  more  vividly  present  to 
men  of  his  class  when  they  believe 
that  they  have  a  great  work  marked 
out  for  them.  We  have  seen  the 
steady  purpose  with  which  he  had 
thrown  hunself  into  the  work  of 
military  command  and  civil  govern- 
ment, and  the  singleness  of  heart 
with  which  he  strove  to  be  guided 
in  all  these  matters  by  the  moral 
wisdom  which  he  gathered  from 
Plato's  volumes.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  own  repeated 
assurance  that  this  kind  of  work 
was  not  that  which  he  would  have 
voluntarily  chosen,  and  that  he 
laboured  to  excel  in  it  through  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  duty  which 
he  owed  to  mankind.  The  same 
conviction  would,  of  course,  guide 
him  to  a  wish  that  his  name  might 
be  associated  with  a  restoration  of 
those  old  forms  of  divine  worship 
which  had  thoroughly  prevailed  to 
satisfy  the  pious  longings  of  his 
soul,  whether  as  child  or  man.  If 
we  have  at  all  succeeded  in  con- 
veying to  our  readers  our  own 
belief  as  to  the  steps  by  which 
Julian's  religious  being  was  de- 
veloped, we  hope  that  they  will  see 
some  reason  for  agreeing  with  us 
that,  think  what  we  may  of  his  con- 
duct in  this  respect,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  could  have  been  acting  a 


part,  or  even  that  he  could  have 
been  guided  by  a  mere  sentiment — 
such  as  dictated,  in  after  times,  to 
Schiller  his  Die  Oditer  Oriecherdcmdft 
— such  as,  perhaps,  half  uncon- 
sciously influenced  Milton  when  he 
sang  his  Christmas  Carol  : 

The  lonely  moantains  o'er, 

And  the  resoanding  shore, 
A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 

From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 

Edged  with  poptar  pale, 
The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 

with  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn, 
The  Njmphfi  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled 
thickets  mourn. 

But  Julian,  though  not  a  man 
to  sit  down  and  pine  over  days 
that  are  no  more,  was  no  perse- 
cutor when  the  supreme  power  at  last 
came  to  his  hands.  Hiw  principles 
of  government  in  this  respect  are 
avowed  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Bos- 
trenes,  a  mixed  population  which 
he  thus  exhorts :  '  Let  the  several 
sections  of  your  community  live  in 
concord  together;  let  there  be  no 
hostility  or  wrong-doing  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  in  error 
against  those  who  worship  the  gods 
rightly  and  lawfully  according  to 
the  rules  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  earliest  times ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  ye,  who  worship  the  gods,  re- 
frain from  iniurincr  in  homes  or 
goods  those  ihose  error  springs 
from  ignorance  rather  than  from 
set  purpose.  We  ought  to  persuade 
and  teach  men  by  reasoning,  not  by 
blows  and  insults  and  personal  out- 
rage.' 

Julian's  tolerance  has,  however, 
been  impeached  in  one  or  two  par- 
ticulars. One  edict  of  his  certainly 
looks  like  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  the  *  liberty  of  prophe- 
sying.' He  prohibited  sJl  Christians 
from  publicly  teaching  in  Greek  or 
Roman  literature,  whether  as  rhe- 
toricians, gpranunarians,  or  eophistce. 
The  decree  is  reprobated  by  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus,  himself  a  pagan, 
as  a  harsh  proceeding.  Julian  has 
endeavoured  to  justify  it  in  one  of 
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liiB  letters,  wriiiiig  to  tbe  ioUowmg 
effect:  'We  hold  that  to  be  tme 
edacation  wfaidi  ooQcems  itself^  not 
with  skill  of  words  and  smnptaoiw- 
ness  of  rhetorical  effect,  bat  with 
the  health^  ordering  of  an  intel- 
ligent mind,  and  with  the  right 
judgment  of  things  good  and  evil, 
noble  and  base.  All  who  profess 
the  work  of  edacation  ought  to  be 
men  of  reasonable  temper  and  to 
refrain  from  propagating  their  own 
private  opinions  for  purposes  of 
proseljtism,  where  they  are  at  issae 
with  those  entertained  bj  the  com- 
manity.  J£  they  hold  that  the 
words  of  those  great  thinkers,  whose 
priests  and  preachers  they  are,  are 
the  words  of  wisdom,  let  them  first 
of  all  imitate  their  pietj  towards 
the  gods;  bat  if  they  think  that 
their  authors  were  in  the  wrong,  let 
them  go  to  the  churches  of  the 
Galileans  and  lecture  in  Matthew 
and  Lake ;  in  obedience  to  whom  it 
is  a  law  of  jours  to  *'  refrain  from 
things  offer^  unto  idols."  How  I 
wish  that  your  ears  and  tongue 
might  be  "  bom  again  "  (as  your- 
selves would  say)  to  that  literature 
which  I  trust  may  always  be  dear 
to  me  and  to  those  whom  I  love ! 
This  then  is  a  general  law  for  all 
teachers ;  for  no  restraint  is  laid  on 
any  young  man  as  to  the  source 
from  which  he  will  seek  education.' 
We  are  afraid  that  there  is  some- 
thing a  little  sophistical  in  the 
passage  where  Julian  takes  credit 
to  himself  for  allowing  full  liberty 
to  the  pupils  while  he  had  abridged 
that  of  the  masters.  The  Christians 
complained,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  their  sons  were  virtually  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
education,  as  this  edict  prevented 
them  from  obtaining  it  except  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  teach 
a  pagan  theology  at  the  same  time. 
They  endeavoured  to  meet  the 
difficulty  by  supplying  text-books 
of  their  own,  which  should  serve  in 
some  measure  to  exemplify  to  the. 
student  the  style  of  the  great  clas- 


sical authors,  and  at  Hie  same  time 
convey  Christiaii  lessons  and  avoid 
the  stringency  of  Julian's  ordinance. 
Another    charge   of   intolerance 
has  been  bnmght  against  Julian  by 
Spanheim  and  others,  which  appears 
to  have  less  foundation.     In   the 
Epistle    which    we    have    already 
quoted,  and  which  is  evidently  ani- 
mated by  a  bitter  feeling  conse- 
quent on  some  popular  disturbances 
which  his   measures    against    the 
Christians  had  excited,  Julian  says : 
'  The  clerics,  as  they  are  called,  are 
hanling  at  every  cable  of  disorder, 
and  pouring  fire  on  fire  as  the  pro- 
verb    says;     presuming     to    add 
greater  wrongs  to  those  which  they 
have  already  done  us,  by  drawing 
the  multitude  into  sedition.     This 
they  do  because  they  miss  their 
foSer  ascendancy  «./a«noloBger 
permitted  to  adjudge  causes  and  to 
write  wiUs,  and  to  divert  to  their 
own  uses  the  inheritances  which  be- 
long to  others,  and  to  get  eveiything 
into  their  own    hands.'      Ezekiel 
Spanheim,  the  great  Berlin  scholar 
who  bestowed  so    much  valuable 
care  on  Julian's  works,  seems  to 
have  understood  the  words  ypa^tr 
liaO^icat  in  the  above  passage  to 
import  that  Julian  had  forbidden 
'clerics'  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
perty by  will.     It  is  more  likely 
that  the  expression  simply  means 
that  the  priests  of  the  Church  were 
disabled  from  writing  other  people's 
wills,  with  the  view  of  guarding 
against  the  undue  exercise  of  spiri- 
tual influence. 

In  all  those  writings  of  Julian 
which  bear  on  the  questions  at  issue 
between  himself  and  the  Christians 
it  is  curious  to  note  the  spirit  of 
sectarian  animosity  which  so  often 
lends  bitterness  to  his  language. 
This  feeling  may  be  said  to  be  a 
new  feature  in  the  controversy. 
Julian's  predecessors,  even  those 
who  were  persecutors,  do  not  seem 
to  have  looked  on  Christianity  as  a 
rival  religion  to  be  put  down. 
They  thought  of  it  either  as  a  dis- 
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tnrbance  of  established  religions 
castoms  and  therefore  obnoxious  to 
the  cause  of  good  goremment,  or 
else  they  supposed  some  danger  to 
themselves  and  their  dynasties  in 
the  growth  of  a  community  bound 
together  by  rules  which  the  Imperial 
power  had  not  sanctioned  and  could 
not  very  well  understand.  Indeed, 
as  the  popular  religion  which  was 
now  decaying  had  never  been  a 
creed,  it  was  incapable  of  being  set 
up  in  opposition  to  Christianity. 
It  laid  claim  to  no  exclusive  rule  of 
faith, -and  pointed  to  no  deposit  of 
divine  truth.  Hence  it  frequently 
happened,  as  it  would  appear,  that 
Eomans  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind 
bad,  even  in  the  days  of  Horace  land 
Juvenal,  adopted  certain  observances 
of  the  Jews,  especially  as  to  sabbaths 
and  £EU9t-days.  There  is  even  a  tra- 
ditioD,  though  scarcely  supported 
by  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius  designed  to  introduce 
and  establish  the  worship  of  Christ 
as  one  of  the  Boman  gods.  Julian 
must  have  been  well  aware  of  the 
outward  difference  in  this  respect 
between  Christianity  and  the  mis- 
cellany of  traditional  usages  which 
made  up  the  religion  of  the  Pagan 
world.  But  he  laboured,  perhaps 
unconsciously  to  himself,  to  inform 
the  dying  embers  of  the  old  religion 
with  something  of  the  light  of 
Christianity ;  thinking  that  he  could 
raise  on  that  foundation  a  system 
of  belief  capable  of  satisfying  tho 
strong  yearnings  which  shook  the 
religions  life  of  his  time.  Thus  it 
was  that  this  superstructure  of  his 
own  gradually  assumed  in  his  eyes 
the  lineaments  of  a  definite  reli- 
gious creed,  sanctioned  by  the  au- 
thority of  traditions  which  went 
back  to  the  prime  and  dawn  of 
civilisation.  And  thus  also  his 
controversial  tone  gathered  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sectarian  bitterness 
from  the  fact  that  his  theories 
and  eilbrts  were  continually  brought 
into  collision  with  the  positive 
teaching  of  Christianity.   However, 


we  are  bound  to  remember,  in  jus- 
tice to  Julian,  that  his  enmity  was 
directed  not  so  much  against  Chris- 
tianity itself  as  against  the  aggres- 
sive spirit  in  which  some  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  emboldened 
by  the  rapid  advance  of  their  Mth, 
were  now  proclaiming  its  doctrines. 
Pressing  a  rhetorical  phrase  of  St. 
Paul  further  than  St.  Paul  himself 
probably  ever  meant  it,  they  in- 
sisted, as  a  matter  of  doctrine,  that 
the  Gentile  divinities  were  but 
Iniytovia — to  be  classed  with  the 
devils  of  Rabbinical  tradition,  among 
whom  accordingly  Milton  gives  the 
gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  a  place 
in  his  Pandemonium  as  angels  fallen 
from  heaven.  But  St.  Paul  himself 
has  elsewhere  spoken,  in  one  of  his 
most  profound  and  eloquent  moods, 
of  the  operations  of  Nature,  the 
sunshine,  the  rain,  and  the  harvest, 
as  in  themselves  constituting  a  kind 
of  revelation  by  which  God  had  left 
Himself  *not  without  witness'  to 
the  heathen  mind ;  and  in  his  speech 
at  the  Areopagus  he  recognises  the 
result  of  this  instinctive  religion  in 
the  Athenian  rites  as  the  'ignorant 
worship'  of  that  God  whom  he 
came  to  declare  more  fully  to  them, — 
the  God  whom  their  poet  Cleanthes 
had  invoked,  under  the  name  of 
Zeus,  as  the'  Father  of  us  all.  And 
the  history  of  Cornelius,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
is  a  still  earlier  proof  of  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  Christianity  in 
the  recognition  of  devout  spirits 
among  the  heathen  (for  a  heathen 
Cornelius  seems  to  have  been),  and 
of  a  faith  among  them  which  might 
serve  for  a  foundation  of  Gospel 
truth.  All  this  is  evidently  very 
different  from  the  views  which  con- 
troversial hostility  tended  to  im- 
press on  Christian  divines  of  a  later 
date ;  as,  among  others,  St.  Augus- 
tine, who  says,  speaking  of  the 
heathen,  De  Oivitate  Bei,  ii.  25 : 
*  Noxii  dfflmones  quos  illi  deos  esse 
putantes  colendos  et  venerandos 
arbitrabantur.' 
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JoHaii,  as  we  bave  nid,  was 
angiy  at  this  excliuiTe  tone  now 
adopted  hj  some  of  the  Christian 
contooveraialistB,  and  with  his  lere- 
renoe  far  the  forms  of  Pagan  i«li- 
gion  it  is  not  wonderfbl  that  he 
should  have  been  betrayed  into  the 
spirit  of  a  bitter  polezmc.  fie  in- 
sisted that  his  fidth  was  built  on 
the  same  fonndation  as  theirs, — the 
conception  of  One  Grod,  and  His  in- 
yestitore  with  personal  attribates 
bj  the  hnman  nund«  No  donbt  the 
wisest  and  pnrest  minds  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  pierced  through 
the  polytheism  aronnd  them  to  the 
recognition  of  one  snpreme  Qod, 
whose  nature  should  be  above  and 
beyond  the  limits  which  must  be 
n^eoarily  sapDOsed  imder  a  sp. 
tern  of  more  gods  than  one.  '  With 
iBschylus,'  says  Karl  Ottfried  Mul. 
ler/  Jupiter  is  the  only  Qod^  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term.'  And  as  the 
thoughts  of  such  men  as  u£schylus 
were  guided  in  this  direction  by 
their  religious  feeling,  so  we  read 
in  the  TimcBus  and  other  treatises 
of  Plato  how  the  reasoning  of  phi- 
losophers led  them  to  the  same 
truib.  Julian's  cast  of  mind  was 
such  as  would  instinctively  attract 
him  towards  this  monotheistic  phi- 
losop^,  even  if  his  acquaintance 
with  CHiristianity  had  not  impressed 
it  more  positively  on  his  mind.  All 
those  forms  of  dignity  and  power 
which  the  Pagan  fiftncy  portrayed 
were,  he  maintained,  the  varied 
types  or  emanations  of  one  supreme 
God,  'by  whose  providence  the 
frame  of  the  universe  is  held  to- 
gether; the  King  of  all  things,  about 
whom  all  things  exist.'  So  &r  he 
insisted  that  he  was  on  common 
ground  with  Christians — ^that  all 
alike  were  worshippers  of  God, 
though  using  different  name»  and 
different  symbols.  Speaking  of  the 
GkJileans,  in  his  Epistle  to  Theo- 
doras, he  says :  '  They  nevertheless 
have  their  {Nu*t  in  right  religion,  in 
that  they  honour  Him  who  is  truly 
most  mighty  and  most  good ;  who 


controls  aQ  the  worid  cognisable  by 
our  senses,  and  whom,  as  I  well 
know,  we  also  worship  under  other 
names.'  In  the  same  sense  he 
writes  to  the  Jews:  ^ Offer  np 
prayers  on  behalf  of  my  sovereignly 
to  the  all-ruling  and  all-making 
God,  who  has  deigned  with  His  pure 
right-hand  to  place  the  crown  on 
my  head.  Which  also  you  ou^t  to 
do  in  order  that  I  may  prosper  in 
the  Persian  war,  and  that  thus  the 
holy  city  Jerusalem  (which  I  have 
for  many  years  wished  to  see  in- 
habited by  you)  may  receive  me 
also,  coming  to  restore  it  by  my 
earnest  endeavour,  and  therein  to 
give  thanks  with  you  to  the  Mighty 
One.'  And  St.  Cyril,  quoting  Ju- 
lian's actual  words,  or  the  effect  of 
them,  makes  him  say:  *  I  am  ever  a 
worshipper  of  the  Gt>d  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.'  Cyril's  comment 
on  this  profession  is  hardly  war- 
ranted by  Julian's  recorded  opinions. 
'  Ay,'  he  says, '  he  would  place  the 
Grod  of  Abraham  among  the  local 
and  tutelary  gods  of  his  own  reli- 
gion, and  so  do  Him  honour,  not  as 
the  one  Deity  which  is  over  alL' 
Julian  did  in  fact^  as  we  have  seen, 
recognise  '  the  one  Deity  which  is 
over  all,'  and  it  was  on  this  g^und 
that  he  claimed  religious  commu- 
nity with  the  Christians  and  Jews ; 
identifying,  if  we  have  not  misin- 
terpreted his  thoughts,  his  own 
conception  of  the  Supreme  Grod 
with  theirs. 

But  Julian  at  the  same  time 
sought  to  sustain  the  popular  poly- 
theism. He  did  this  not  only  for 
his  own  sake,  but  from  a  wish  to 
save  the  religious  customs  of  the 
people  about  him*  He  had  per- 
suaded himself  that  they  satisfied 
his  own  spiritual  needs,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  they  might  also  satisfy 
those  of  the  men  of  his  time  with- 
out divorcing  them  from  the  devo- 
tions of  their  Others.  He  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  vastness  of 
the  problem  set  before  human  rea- 
son, that  of  bringing  man  into  per- 
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soQoal  relations  with  a  Deity  of  abso- 
lute perfectioii  and  infinite  power. 
As  a  stndent  of  Christian  theologry 
he  must  have  appreciated,  in  some 
sort,  the  solution  of  this  problem 
offered  by  the  mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation. He,  however,  claye  to 
the  belief  that  the  old  forms  of 
anthiopomorphons  Dirauty  which 
the  heathen  mind  had  pictured  to 
itself  in  its  struggles  towards  a  like 
solution  dimly  imagined,  might  still, 
by  the  aid  of  Plato's  philosophy,  be 
made  subservient  to  the  end  which 
Christianity  had  attained. 

But  we  need  not  stop  to  compare 
Julian's  theology  with  Ohristianiiy. 
All  that  we  are  concerned  to  show 
is,  that  he  held  it  conscientiously 
and  with  the  conviction  of  a  reason- 
able man.  We  have  referred  to  his 
endeavours  to  inform  Paganism  with 
something  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, with  the  view  of  showing 
that  he  was  not  actuated  by  a  blind 
prejudice,  but  was  ready  to  avail 
himself  of  the  new  teaching  in  so  far 
as  it  might  be  used  to  give  life  to  the 
old.  It  was  not  only  tibe  philosophy 
of  Christianity,  as  we  may  caU 
it,  to  which  Juhan  turned  for  help 
in  his  hope  of  revivifying  the  old 
Paganism.  He  strove  aLK>  to  imi- 
tate himself,  and  to  induce  his  fel- 
low-heathens to  imitate,  the  holy 
lives  and  self-sacrificing  charities  of 
Christians.  He  even  wished,  as  we 
learn  &om  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
to  found  heathen  churches  with  a 
solemn  liturgy,  monasteries  and 
nunneries,  and  other  establishments 
for  devotion  and  charity.  '  In  such 
sort,'  exclaims  Gregory,  'are  the 
heathen  becoming  apes  of  our  in- 
stitutions (^widriKoi  r&y  fifierepwy),* 
We  have  Julian's  own  testimony  to 
the  example  set  by  the  lives  of 
Christian  men  and  women.  In  a 
letter  to  Arsacius  he  says:  'That 
the  (}reek  rehgion  ('EWriyiafioQ) 
does  not  advance  as  I  could  wish  is 
the  fault  of  those  who  profess  it. 
That  which  the  gods  have  done  for 
US  is  great  and  brilliant,  beyond  all 


prayer  and  all  hope ;  for  who  could 
have  ventured  to  hope  for  so  gres/b 
a  change  in  so  short  a  time  ?  But 
why  should  we  be  content  to  rest 
there  instead  of  taking  example  firom 
those  things  which  have  done  so 
much  to  promote  the  cause  of  god- 
lessness '  (a  favourite  term  with  Ju- 
lian when  speaking  of  Christianify), 
'that  kindness  towards  strangers, 
that  carefulness  about  the  buruJ  of 
the  dead,  and  that  studied  decorous- 
nessoflifeP'  He  enjoins  Arsacius  to 
exercise  a  vigilant  control  over  the 
habits  of  those  appointed  to  the 
priesthood,  warning  them  'not  to 
appear  in  the  theatres,  not  to  diink 
in  taverns,  and  not  to  engage  in  any 
pursuit  or  handicraft  that  is  un- 
becoming and  base.'  Above  all,  he 
urges  the  priests  to  practise  hos- 
pi^liiy  towards  strangers  and  cha- 
rity towards  the  poor,  adding: 
'Surely  it  is  discreditable,  that 
while  no  Jew  solicits  alms,  and 
these  irreligious  Galileans  minister 
not  only  to  their  own  poor  but  to 
ours  also,  we  should  not  aid  those 
among  ourselves  who  stand  in  need.' 
And  in  another  letter,  written  to 
the  Pontifex  Theodorus,  he  says: 
'  I  have  always  mourned  within 
myself,  when  I  see  those  who  be- 
long to  the  sect  of  the  godless  sho^ 
such  fervency  in  their  persuasion 
that  they  choose  to  suffer  death  for 
it,  and  to  endure  eveiy  kind  of 
want,  even  starvation,  rather  than 
eat  swine's  flesh  or  things  strangled: 
while  we  are  so  careless  in  divine 
things  that  we  have  forgotten  the 
rites  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
fathers;  nay,  in  many  cases,  are 
wholly  ignorant  whether  such  and 
such  a  i£ing  is  ordained  by  rule  or 
not.' 

In  order  to  form  a  right  estimate 
of  Julian's  character,  to  gauge  the 
intensity  of  his  convictions  and  the 
manliness  of  his  purpose,  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  laid 
low  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  that  the  few  years  of  his 
reign,  crowded  with  political  trou- 
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bles,  had  given  him  no  leisnre  for 
practical  action  as  a  religions  re- 
storer or  religions  reformer.  If 
opportunity  had  been  afforded  him 
to  develop  his  plans  and  enqniries, 
one  might  easOj  oonceiye  that  so 
pnre  and  devout  a  spirit  might  have 
been  attracted  more  and  more  to- 
wards the  point  at  which  he  wonld 
have  surrendered  his  own  theories 
to  the  common  voice  and  common 
action  of  the  Church.  One  can  con- 
ceive, too,  the  possibility  of  his 
elaborating  such  a  scheme  of  Pagan 
restoration  as  might  have  satisfied 
many  minds  among  the  students  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  at  least,  and 
have  thus  retarded  in  a  veiy  con- 
siderable degree  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  those  early  days. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
it  would  be  no  impeachment  either 
of  his  sincerity  or  his  intellectual 
power  to  suppose  that,  as  far  as 
concerned  the  public  history  of 
those  who  followed  him,  that  life 
was  a  baffled  and  a  fruitless  one. 
But  we  must  not  rashly  assume 
this  to  have  been  the  case.  It  may 
very  well  have  been  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  so  earnest  and  generous 
a  champion  of  the  old  heathenism 
exercised  a  salutair  effect  on  the 
methods  by  which  Christianity  was 
proclaimed — ^may  have  recalled  its 
earnest  preachers  to  a  filler  realisa- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  word,  that  '  we 
are  all  the  children  of  one  Father,' 

Adored 
By  saint,  by  savage,  or  by  sage, 
Jehorah,  Jove,  or  Lord : 

and  have  reminded  them  more  dis- 
tinctly of  that  which  the  Apostles 
and  their  immediate  successors  had 
so  fully  discerned — the  great  truths 
and  high  purposes  which  underlie 
all  forms  of  religion.  We  may  mark, 
in  the  generations  after  Julian's  time, 
a  greater  tenderness  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  towards  heathen  wor- 
ship than  had  accompanied  its  first 
acquisition  of  political  power  under 
Constantino. 
Julian's  professed  hostility,  as  we 


have  said,  was  directed  against  the 
nnwholesome  development  of  the 
Christian  creed  through  the  dogma- 
tic decisions  of  the  Church.  He 
claimed  to  hold  in  common  with 
her  the  foundations  of  her  teach- 
ing— the  acceptance  of  one  Gk>d, 
and  the  faith  in  His  personal 
manifestation  under  a  material 
form.  Many,  no  doubt,  were  of 
his  mind  at  the  time.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  has  recorded  the  com- 
plaint of  such  thinkers  where 
he  says,  speaking  of  Constantius: 
*  Christianam  religionem  absolutam 
et  simplicem  anili  superstitione  con- 
fundens;  in  qok  scmtandA  per- 
plexins,  quam  comprimendi  gravius, 
excitaret  discidia  plurima;  qun  pro- 
gressa  fusius  aluit  concertatione 
verborum.' 

We  know  now,  with  eighteen 
centuries  of  history  before  ns,  how 
this  exercise  of  judicial  authority 
was  forced  upon  the  Church  by 
that  vivacity  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation which  commended  itself  espe- 
cially to  the  Grreek  and  Oriental 
mind.  The  Chnrch  claimed  to  be 
the  final  arbiter  in  such  questions, 
and  was  at  all  times  ready  to  inter- 
pose her  authority ;  and  it  was  the 
uniform  tendency  of  her  decisions 
to  adopt  the  simplest  and  most 
popular  forms  of  pronouncing  on 
those  recondite  controversies  which 
were  then  subject  to  such  free  hand- 
ling. We  suppose  that  it  may  be 
assumed  that  all  Protestants,  and  a 
great  many  Catholics  too,  would 
wish  that  the  body  of  judgments  in 
rem  passed  by  the  Church  had  been 
smaller  than  it  actually  is,  and  that 
more  questions  had  been  left  open. 
Julian,  scholar  and  student  as  he 
was,  recoiled  in  his  own  thought 
from  this  minute  guidance,  and 
could  not  endure  that  his  beloved 
Greek  sages  should  be  superseded 
for  the  purposes  of  theological  en- 
quiry. 

And  whatever  view  we  may  take 
of  Julian's  theological  system,  we 
must,  at  all  events,  remember  thai 
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he  is  entitled  to  onr  sympathy  on 
this  ground,  that  he  was  all  along 
a  protester  against  the  worldliness 
of  his  age,  and  one  who  strove  with 
all  his  might  to  raise  men's  souls 
aboYO  the  small  cares  and  paltry 
pleasures  which  engrossed  the  Bo- 
man  mind  in  that  cold  and  sordid 
generation.  No  man  felt  more 
deeply  than  he  did  the  spirit  ^hich 
prompted  Wordsworth  in  that  beau- 
tiful sonnet  of  his: 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us :  kte  and 
soon 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our 

powers; 
Little  is  left  in  nature  that  is  ours  : 
We  have  giyen  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid 

boon. 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon — 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all 

hours, 
And  now  upgathered  lie   like  sleeping 
flowers — 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of 
tune: 
It   moves  us  not.    Great  Qodl  1  had 
rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  some  creed  outworn  ! 

So  mi^ht  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  gbmpses  that  might  make  me  less 

forlorn. 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the 

sea, 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn ! 

And  in  the  eyes  of  Julian  his 
Paganism  was  not  yet  a  '  creed  out- 
worn,' but  one  still  capable  of  re- 
vealing Gt>d  in  His  creatures,  by 
filling  the  universe  with  forms  of 
beauty  and  worship.  Perhaps  from 
its  very  decay  it  was  the  better  cal- 
culated to  attract  towards  itself 
his  hopes  in  this  particular.  It  was 
now  a  decried  and  discouraged 
belief,  and  the  new  spirituality  was 
in  its  turn  exposed  to  the  corrupting 
influences  which  must  needs  accom- 
pany State  advancement;  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  which,  in  the  case 
of  the    Christian    Church,    Dante 


traced  back  to  this  very  period  as- 
its  origin : 

Ahi,  Costantin,  di  quanto  mal  fu  matre, 
Non  la  tua  conversion,  ma  quella  dote 
Che  da  te  prese  il  primo  ricco  patre ! 

Instead  of  the  axe  and  the  faggot 
Christian     professors    might    now 
begin  to  look  forward  to  high  places 
in  the  political  and  social  world  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  if 
the    worldliness    which    prevailed 
around  them  had  not  made  its  way 
into  their  community  also.     Even 
our  own  patron  saint,   George  of 
Cappadocia  (an  acquaintance  and 
correspondent  of  Julian),  is  said  to 
have  been  more  intent  on  his  army 
contracts   in    bacon    than  on  the- 
slaying  of  dragons,  actual  or  meta- 
phorical.    This   inward    deteriora- 
tion of  the  Roman  character  was  a 
disease  of  old  growth,  and  had  long 
since    attracted    the    attention    of 
moralists  as  a  symptom  of  national 
decline.     Horace  complained  in  his 
day  of  the  narrowly  practical  edu- 
cation which  was  commonly  given 
to    the    Roman    youth.  ^     And    in 
Juvenal's    time    Rome    had    even 
abandoned  her  interest  in  political 
matters,  and  could  not  be  brought 
to  care  for  anything  beyond  the 
most    trivial    business  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  day — -panem  et   Oir' 
censes,     Julian  set  himself  with  all 
his  earaestness  to  rebuke  that  de- 
light  in  small  frivolities  and  worldly 
gains  which  had  dominion  over  his 
time.     His  Misopogon — ^fuU  of  pun- 
gent but  kindly  banter,   playfully 
directed  against  the  objectless  life 
led  by  the  idle,  luxurious,  flippant 
city  of  Antioch — ^reminds  us  of  the 
picture  conjured  up  of  old  Venice 
by  Robert  Browning  when  listening 
to  a  toccata  of  GhiUappi.     And  he 
has  more  gravely  recorded  in  his 
CoBsarea  the  scorn  which  he  felt  for 


*  Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  zotnndo 
Musaloqoi  .... 

Bomani  pueri  longis  rationibns  assem 
Discunt  in  partes  centum  diducere. 
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tliat  mlgar    amintioii   which  was  Jnlian's  labooFB,  by  the  urow  whicb 

satisfied   with   imperial  pomp  and  smot«  him  down  |  on  the   Persian 

power  for  their  own  Bakes.     States-  battle-field  in  the    year   363— his 

man  and  warrior  as  he  was,  and  schemes  in  embT7o,  and  Iub  hopes 

snccessfbl  in  both  capacities,  he  stm  nnfalfilled.      It  was  a  figment  of 

addressed  himself  to   those  duties  later  times  which  told  how  the  mor- 

in  the   spirit  of  a  philosopher,   a  tally  wonnded  Emperor  turned  his 

hermit,  and  a  devotee.     No  wonder  despairing  foce  npwad  with  the  cry, 

that    the    finvolons    population  of  '  Thoa hast  conqnered,  0  Galilean!' 

Antioch  gibed  and  nonted  at  be-  And  yet,  like  many  other  figments 

holding  snch  a  phenomenon  on  the  of  the  same  kind,  it  brings  before 

throne  of  the  Cfesars.     A  BomaTi-  ns    with    diunatic   propriety    the 

^n"  if  yon  will — certunly  so  &om  sitoation  of   the  alleged    speaker, 

a  Stisnss-Antiochian  point  of  view.  Jnlian  luuBt  hare  been  cooscioos 

Bat  such  BomantHav  have  been  the  that  his  life  was  all  that  yet  stood 

salt  of  the  earth  in  all  times.  between  the  oM  system  of  PRgajUBm 

However,  we  are  debarred  &om  and  the  new  powers  which  threat- 

any  more  positive  speculation  as  to  ened  its  final  extinction, 
the   resnlts    actual  or  possible  of  G.  O.  Pbowzit. 
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TWO  SOLUTIONS. 
Bt  the  Authob  op  'Ginx's  Baby.' 


NOVEMBER  the  fifteenth.  To- 
daj  a  young  man  was  shown 
into  my  room  at  the  Temple.  I 
had  seen  him  several  times  before  ; 
his  name  is  a  common  and  unplea- 
sant one.  A  long  time  since  he 
came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would 
buy  some  card-racks.  I  did  not 
want  them— cards  are  made  for 
burning,  not  keeping;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  man's  face 
that  touched  me,  and  I  drew  from 
him  how  that  he  was  a  mechanical 
worker  in  dentistry;  how  that  he 
was  married,  his  wife  '  expecting  to 
be  confined ; '  how  that  all  his  tools 
had  been  one  by  one  pledged  until 
he  had  not  the  instruments  to  work 
at  his  calling,  even  were  a  million 
&lse  grinders  needed  for  middle- 
class  jaws  to-morrow.  What  could 
I  do  but  give  him — lend  him,  of 
course,  he  called  it — what  he  asked  ? 
He  came  again  months  after,  with 
the  same  story.  Again.  The  same 
tale — the  same  help.  And  now  here 
he  was  once  more.  I  was  annoyed 
at  the  fellow's  importuniiy — unjust 
judge  that  I  was  of  him ;  but  when 
I  looked  up  I  saw  a  change  upon 
the  man  that  drove  down  my  re- 
sentment— down  to  Hell,  whence  it 
came — and  made  me  stand  up  before 
a  sacred  statue  of  sorrow.  The  man, 
five  feet  one  or  so,  slight,  pallid  as 
the  paper  whereon  I  write,  with  an 
odd  lustre  in  his  eyes,  which  were 
rimmed  with  the  red  of  weeping, 
and  the  wild  bold  black  hair  twist- 
ing over  his  white  forehead — ^that 
horridly  intellectual  front!  which 
the  man  ought  not  to  have  had, 
since  he  mu.st  needs  live  like  a 
brute;  which  forced  me  to  sym- 
pathy, when,  according  to  the  rigid 
maxims  of  modem  economy,  I  ought 
to  have  had  none :  the  man,  with 
a  shiveringly  thin  yet  decent  coat, 
stood  there  and  began  to  speak — 
*  Mr. ,  I  hopeyou'llforgive ' — 


But  as  his  teeth  chattered  and  his 
knees  knocked  together,  rackine  my 
sensibilities  most  abominably,  I  put 
him  down  into  a  chair  and  said — 

'Ah!  your  wife  is  dead-— is  she 
notP' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

'  When  did  she  die  ? ' 

*  Last  Sunday,  sir.' 

A  pause.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
was  told  by  one  to  the  other — it 
was  not  in  words.  At  length  I  said 
gently-— 

*  Have  you  any  children  ?  * 

*  No,  sir  (crying)  ;  she'd  just  been 
confined,  sir.  It  was  a  terrible  hard 
time,  sir,  and  the  child  only  lived  a 
fortnight.  She  took  on  so  to  lose 
it ;  that's  what  made  her  worse  and 
killed  her.  You  know,  sir,  she'd  had 
four  of  them,  and  this  was  the  only 
one  bom  aUve.' 

I  groaned.  O  you  two  human 
idiots!  Here  is  this  slim,  small 
man  of  twenfy-four  or  so,  married 
to  some  slim,  small  woman,  com- 
panion of  his  famine-stricken  life 
these  last  few  years,  now  lyin^  dead 
in  his  garret^  and  here  he  teUs  me, 
while  the  liquid  sadness  scorches 
his  eyes,  how  she  took  it  so  bitterly 
to'  heart  she  could  not  produce  a 
pledge  of  their  misery,  as  to  fret 
herself  to  death ! 

O  you  two  silly,  infatuatedlovers  ! 
Why  had  you  not  read  John  Stuart 
Mill  ?  Ought  you  not  to  have  re- 
sisted your  brutal  instincts  and 
restrained  your  thriftless  ecstasies  P 
And  you.  Dead  Fool,  ought  you  not 
to  have  been  glad  when  it  fell  out 
your  overmastering  passion  brought 
no  new  burden  to  your  misery 
and  that  of  him  you  loved  P  Poor 
wretches,  both  of  you  —  faithfrd, 
though,  and  loving  in  your  wretched- 
ness, how  intensely  human  you  are  I 
How  much  that  is  beauti&l— *-nay, 
almost  heavenly — ^is  there  in  your 
execrable  imbecility ! 
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Tbns  I  thought,  the  man  sitting 
there,  while  the  slim,  dead  woman- 
that-was  lay  away  in  the  fog- 
shrouded  attic,  dead  of  sorrow  for 
a  sorrow  that  was  dead. 

I  dared  not  tell  the  man  it  was 
well,  for  I  saw  he  had  so  loved  her 
he  might,  upon  the  hint»  have 
Bjanmg  at  my  throat  like  a  tiger. 
^  I  said: 

'  Well,  now  what  do  you  wish  to 
do  ?     She  is  not  buried  yet  ?  * 

*  No,  sir ;  that's  what  I  wanted  to 
see  you  for.  I  wanted  some  em- 
ployment to  help  me  to—* 

'  Stay.  If  I  lend  you — will  that 
be  of  any  assistance  for  the  pre- 
sent?' 

*  Oh,  yes :  thank  you,  Mr. .' 

*  Then  you  must  live.  How  do 
you  mean  to  live  ? ' 

'  My  tools  are  pawned,  or  I  could 
get  work.  I  have  copied  for  a  law 
stationer  sometimes.' 

*  Can  you  write,  then  ? ' 

*  Very  well ;  I  was  educated :  my 
father  was  a  surgeon.' 

I  trembled  to  think  of  this  young 
man's  sorrows.  Intelligent-^there 
was  his  large  white  forehead — 
educated,  bom  a  gentleman,  mar- 
ried and  lived  a  pauper — a  dead 
love  lying  in  the  attic  there — and 
he  now  here  before  me,  thin  and 
hungry,  yet  with  one  agony  over- 
ruling that  of  hunger,  how  to  get 
Her  decently  buried  out  of  the 
damned  world. 

I  wonder  if  he  were  better  or 
worse  for  the  fierce  purgatory 
through  which  he  had  come  faithful 
from  first  to  last  to  the  faithful 
dead. 

The  incident  set  me  a-thinking 
again  about  the  problem  it  suggests. 
I  hope  no  one  in  England  conceals 
from  himself  that  this  problem  is 
one  of  a  seriousness  intensifying 
from  day  to  day.  If  he  does,  his  is 
the  security  of  a  man  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  a  cliff,  an  earthquake  rum- 
blmg  in  the  distance.  The  problem, 
according  to  the  gospel  of  some 
social  philosophers,  is:   How  are 


you  to  thwart  certain  strong  human 
instincts  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
turning  to  social  and  political  in- 
convenience? According  to  some 
plain- thinking  people  like  myself,  it 
is:  Admitting  certain  inherent 
human  and  naturaUy  right  and 
healthy  propensities,  can  you  not 
devise  how  to  let  them  play  without 
danger,  nay  with  advantage,  to  the 
morality  and  wealth  of  the  commii- 
nity? 

Here  were  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  drawn  together  by 
subtle  and  puissant  influences,  which 
it  is  as  absurd  for  a  philosopher  to 
overlook  as  for  a  statesman  to  de- 
spise.   You  may  preach '  prudence,' 
but  you  cannot  wholly  stifle  these 
passions  :  you  may  wish  the  young 
to  be  wise,  but  you  must  legislate 
on  the    known  and  incontestable 
&ct  that  the  wisdom  and  prudence 
you  admire  are  those  of  the  Stoic, 
not  of  the  ordinary  man — are  far 
above  their  average  characteristics 
— are  clearly  contrary  to  the  impulse 
of  their  nature.     Doubtless    these 
two  persons  might  have  postponed 
marriage.     So    far    their    conduct 
would    have  been    eatis&ctory  to 
Malthus.    But  unless  Malthus  were 
able  as  well  to  warrant  that  they 
should   postpone    indulgence — ^and 
in  how  many  cases  would  he  agree 
to  warrant  that?— »I  for  one  strongly 
protest  that  for  themselves  and  for 
society  that  which  actually   hap- 
pened was  every  way  better  than 
the  alternative.     Give  me  for  hope- 
ful citizenship  this  sorrowful  poor 
man  who  has  loved  and  sacrificed 
with  purity,  rather  than  the  man 
successful,  with  withered  virtue  and 
a  roue's  heart.     Give  me  the  pure 
dead  body  in  the  garret  there,  as  a 
better  thing  for  State  and  society 
than — God  save  us  if  the  other  can 
be  limned  in  words !    Nay,  I  protest 
that  it  is  needless  for  those  terrible 
alternatives  to  be  put  before  the 
youth  and  strength  of  England ! 
Must  we  legislate  for  what  men 
might  be  when  we  can  legislate 
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for  what  they  are  and  ongbt  to 
be? 

Some  time  since,  in  a  little  book 
of  mine,  I  printed  a  chapter  en- 
titled '  Malthns  and  Man.'  Therein 
an  attempt  was  made  to  put  in  a 
concrete  form  the  very  problem 
now  in  discussion.  In  a  satirical 
sheet  published  every  Satarday, 
which  wavers  between  lively  expe- 
ditions into  the  domains  of  politics 
or  philosophy  and  playful  forays 
into  the  region  of  the  demumonde, 
a  '  Reviewer '  minted,  at  my  expense, 
the  epigram  that,  instead  of '  Mal- 
thns and  Man,'  the  chapter  should 
have  been  called  *  Arithmetic  and 
Sentiment,'  and  he  proceeded  forth- 
with to  take  a  scrap  of  my  implied 
argument  and  flip  it  with  his 
whip  of  ridicule.  The  remark,  like 
many  more  coined  in  the  same 
mint,  was  more  brilliant  in  the 
lacquer  than  true  in  the  metal.  I 
had  neither  intended  nor  attempted 
in  that  chapter  to  solve  the  terrible 
problem ;  but  I  clearly  did  try  to 
present  it  in  a  definite  shape,  and  to 
show  that  one  solution  pressed  upon 
us  by  philosophers,  lady-disquisi- 
tionii^,  and  young  staiHJing  Am- 
berley  sopUflte,  was  inhaman,  im- 
moral,  unpractical — and  therefore 
one  that  must  be  rejected.  That 
issue  the  'Reviewer'  careftiUy 
avoided  to  discuss. 

What  I  desired  to  say  in  that 
chapter  I  may  briefly  state  in  a 
single  proposition;  and  I  must 
needs  state  it  plainly.  Men  and 
women  will,  and  we  may  take  it  in 
looking  at  human  society,  practi- 
cally, must)  satisfy  the  instinct  for 
consorting  together.  Abstinence 
from  marriage  generally  finds  an 
alternative  in  illegitimate  inter- 
course. Marriage  without  progeny 
involves,  in  itself,  physical  injnry 
and  moral  debasement ;  and  in  its 
eflects,  as  a  fact,  vitiates  society. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am 
speaking  in  the  general,  and  on 
a  broad  view  of  human  experience 
— more  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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practical  politics  than  of  religious 
or  philosophic  ethics. . 

Then  I  say  a  legislator  should 
legislate  in  accordance  with  human 
instincts  in  so  far  as  they  are 
healthy  and  good.  This  human  in- 
stinct is  admittedly,  in  its  origin, 
healthy  and  good,  while  its  repres- 
sion is  admittedly  hazardous  to 
morals:  therefore  you  must  show 
an  inevitable  necessity  to  warrant 
your  legislating  against  it.  Does 
this  necessity  exist  P 

The  '  arithmeticians '  so  called  by 
the  '  Reviewer '  have  assumed  that 
it  does.  They  point  to  the  unde- 
niable over-population,  gendering 
pauperism  and  innumerable  evils — 
a  cumulative  production  of  non- 
producers  and  dead- weights  in  the 
community :  they  say  that  there  is 
no  legitimate  way  of  disposing  of 
these ; '  and  therefore  the  reme^  is 
to  go  to  the  fountain-head,  and, 
just  as  you  would  regulate  the 
market  for  calicoes,  or  linens,  or 
hardware,  stop  the  production.  I 
suppose  I  am  a  '  sentimentalist '  if 
I  wedge  into  the  argument  here  a 
remark  on  the  essential  difierence 
between  the  productive  instrument 
in  the  case  of  ]goods  and  of  children  ? 
The  factory  machinery  has  no  soul, 
or  will,  or  moral  nature,  to  be  af- 
fected by  your  operations.  It  stops 
at  your  command,  and  its  voice  is 
dead.  But  the  otiier  is  a  compli- 
cated sensible  being,  influenced 
either  for  good  or  evil  by  the  check 
you  put  upon  him.  He  has  im- 
pulses which  resist  your  rigid  law 
and  coercive  power.  Therefore  the 
question  respecting  the  latter  is  not, 
like  the  former,  a  simple  one  of 
Bupplv  and  demand,  but  a  highly 
complex  problem  of  social  and 
moral  and  political  influences  acting 
on  and  firom  certain  intellectual  and 
sensitive  beings,  when  you  try  to 
force  them  to  cease  their  incon- 
venient productiveness. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  distinction, 
as  one  that  cuts  away  any  jot .  of 
analogy  with  supply  and  demand 
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theories  in  trade  eoonoxnj,  let  every 
one  first  ask:  Whether  the  arith- 
metician's premiss  is  true?  He 
counts  heads,  and  says  There  are  too 
many.  Such  a  proposition  as  that 
is  evidently  a  relative  one.  To  he 
conclusively  relevant,  it  must  be 
true  irrespective  of  circumstances. 
Hl/uatration  :  A  father  looks  round 
upon  a  dozen  indolent  children  and 
cries  'There  are  too  many.'  He 
has  3,oooZ.  a  year,  and  spends 
5,000^.  If  he  must  spend  at  the 
rate  of  5,oooZ.  per  annum  for  twelve 
children,  he  clearly  has  too  many ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  condition 
is  obviously  not  imperative. 

Another  father,  more  economic 
in  his  management,  with  only 
i,5ooZ.  a  year,  of  which  he  saves 
3002.,  might  look  complacently  on 
his  thirteen  children  wom  he  had 
educated  and  brought  up  in  homely 
&Bhion  to  work  and  win  their  way, 
and  might  even  regret  that  he  had 
no  more. 

Surely  one  need  not  in  words 
extend  that  illustration  to  the  body 
politic  ? 

Before  you  are  justified  in  resort- 
ing to  the  anti-human  policy,  you 
must  prove  that  the  real  difficulty 
does  not  lie  in  the  non-administra- 
tion or  mal-administration  of  your 
resources,  but  in  over  production 
of  children.  It  is  monstrous  enough 
to  propound  as  an  economic  prin- 
ciple the  solution  of  a  difficulty  by 
a  process  demoralising  to  society — 
still  worse  to  propose  such  a  reform 
until  every  other  possible  solution 
is  exhausted.  Now  in  tliis  case 
there  is  another  solution. 

For  consider.  You,  Paterfami- 
lias, may  not  only  be  unthrifbily 
handling  your  income — so,  for  in- 
stance, as  to  stajTe  haJf  your 
family  while  you  are  overfeeding 
the  other  half:  you  may  have  fiedled 
to  ascertain  and  utilise  all  your 
resources.  Was  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  the  present  condition  of 
our  Imperial  assets,  that  the  love 
of  my  poor  young  grinder-pest  and 


his  angel-widow  should  vegetate 
and  die  in  such  sickly  darkness  as 
it  didP  Were  the  State  &.ther 
and  mother  to  blame  for  their  in- 
difference to  means  which,  well 
used,  would  have  almost  made  the 
incident  impossible  P  If  the  rough 
coast-line  with  its  fierce  watOT* 
ward  shut  us  in  from  external  in- 
tercourse— if  England  were  only 
England — ^if  for  our  growing  num- 
bers there  must  needs  be  found  sujs- 
tentation  from  her  bosom  alone, 
the  '  arithmetician's '  case  would 
wear  a  terribly  rigid  front.  But 
it  is  not  so.  Let  us  apply  again  to 
our  illustration.  Suppose  Pater- 
familias with  his  dozen  expenses 
suffered  half  his  estate  to  lie  in  un- 
cultivated wilderness,  you  would 
laugh  at  him  when  he  cried  out 
upon  the  hardship  of  his  exorbitant 
progeny. 

*  why,  you  old  fool,  six  of  your 
children  are  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  work  in  that  wild  land, 
and  you  say  you  haven't  enough  to 
keep  them !  Send  them  there ; 
give  it  to  them ;  help  them  to  begin 
to  cultivate  it.  Hush  your  silly  out- 
cry against  Mrs.  John  for  her  fe- 
cundity, and  use  all  your  resources 
before  you  complain  of  numbers. 
Whv,  I  believe  you  could  do  with 
half  a  dozen  more,  with  all  that 
land  in  your  fist!' 

Whereto  let  us  suppose  Pater- 
familias to  reply :  '  Mere  sentiment, 
my  dear  sir,  and  worse  economy : 
don't  you  see  it  would  only  increase 
my  expenses  P  It  would  cost  me  so 
much  additional  per  annum  tobeg^n, 
for  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the 
establishment  of  my  children.  No, 
no ;  we'll  live  together,  thank  you, 
where  one  joint  of  beef  does  for 
all.'  How  easily  you  could  answer 
that  the  first  expense  would  more 
than  repay  itself  even  into  the  pa- 
ternal coffers,  let  alone  the  fresh 
provision  for  the  chDdren !  But 
you  would  be  inclined  to  leave  that 
egregiously  hopeless  old  dotard  to 
the  ruin  he  deserved.    The  same 
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remonstrance  demands—- in  the 
name  and  for  the  sake  of  Eiigland's 
greatness — an  answer  from  English 
statesmanship.  On  that  answer 
depends  Imperial  min  or  Imperial 
glory. 

I  think  the    reader    will    have 
begun  to  see  that  the  tme  arith- 
metic is  on  the  side  of  those  who 
not  only  count  heads,  but  count 
resources.     This  we  urge  in  an- 
tagonism to  a  false  premiss  and  a 
Tile  conclusion.     It  has  now  to  be 
determined,  here  and  soon,  whether 
our  Ministers  shall  pursue  the  policy 
propounded  by  inhuman  theorists 
or  that    dictated   by  simple   and 
humane  self-interest.    One  or  other 
of  these  two  solutions  must  be  ac- 
cepted— the  third  an^  only  other 
remedy  is  Revolution.     The  num- 
bers may  be  reduced  by  the  sword ; 
but  that  sword  will    be  wielded, 
not  by  governors  and  philosophers, 
not  by  peers  and  parliament,  but 
by  the  crushed  and  tortured  masses 
of  the  people,  waking  up  to  dread- 
ful despair  of  any  other  remedy, 
and  putting  forth  their  omnipotent 
strength  in  a  blind,  relentless  rage. 
Terrible  to  the  feasting  Philistines 
will    be  thiB    vengeance  of  burly 
Samson  whose  sorrows  have  been 
their  sport. 

Thank  God,  we  are  not  yet  too 
many.  We  bave  untold  and  un- 
touched wealth  hoarded  for  a  limit- 
less offspring.  The  true  problem 
is  not  how  to  stop  the  increase  of  a 
noble  race,  but  how  to  distribute 
its  active  forces  over  our  vast  es- 
tate. Let  English  eovemors  throw 
themselves  into  the  invigorating 
energies  of  colonisation.  Stir  up 
the  whole  empire.  Unite  its  mem- 
bers in  firmer  union,  upon  more 
Just  and  intercommunicative  and 
flexible  constitutions ;  open  its 
boundleas  capacities  to  the  enter- 
prise of  a  happily  increasing  people ; 
get  the  workman  back  whiftt  you 
can  of  the  birthright  you  have  mis- 
managed and  are  seeking  to  fritter 
away :  thus,  and  thus  only,  will  all 


which  tends  to  social  health  and 
individual  well-being  find  a  full 
scope  for  action. 

The  alternative  I  can  oidy  view 
with  horror.    To  inoculate  Englidi 
society  with  French  vices;  to  de- 
stroy   our   unique    home-Hfe    and 
home-ideas;  to  bewray  the  senti- 
ments which  have  established  the 
purities  of  our  society  and  glorified 
us  in  the  eyes  of  nations;  nay,  to 
depreciate  at   once    our   manners 
and  our  race,  is  the  remedy,  Ood 
help  us!   offered  by  the  thinkers, 
followed  by  the  strange  women  and 
chattering  disciples   of  the    social 
philosophy.     The  two  systems  may 
be  seen  and    compared    in  Ame- 
rica.    Down  East,  women,  by  prac- 
tices there   notorious,  thwart  the 
natural  effects   of  marriage ;  and 
you  may  ascertain  for  yourself,  or 
read  it  admitted  by  medical  ob- 
servers among  them,  that  they  are 
degenerate  and  degenerating  from 
the  grand  old  stock.     In  the  wide 
West  or  in  Canada,  'where  chil- 
dren are  blessings,'   and  no   foul 
principles  or  practices  discourage 
the  beneficent  increase,  you  may 
see   huge   joyous    fEimilies   and  a 
sturdy  generation  fit  to  be  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Freedom. 

To  me  it  is  an  ever  saddening 
experience  to  live  at  the  heart  of 
this  unrivalled  Empire  and  to  watch 
it  pulsating  with  lessening  vitality 
and  force;  to  see  its  lue-stream 
turning  inward  on  itself  and  tend- 
ing to  congestion,  not  circulating 
with  healthy  flow  to  and  from  the 
utmost  extremities.  I  know  not 
what  to  think  of  an  age  so  degene- 
rate as  to  have  lost  the  impulse  of 
growth — as  to  be  unmoved  by  the 
spur  of  rivals— as  to  be  meek  amid 
the  scorn  of  nations.  Samson 
shorn  of  his  locks  in  the  lap  of 
faithless  luxury  were  no  inapt 
figure  of  this  nmjestic  State  when 
clipped  of  its  colonial  strength  by 
the  feminine  fingers  that  mifht  at 
least  have  warned  it.  There  is  still 
hope — ^there  is  yet  time.    A  hedging 
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'Ministry^  a  selfish  House,  trem- 
bling peers,  and  meroenary  trades- 
men, maj  be  willing  to  sell  for  pre- 
sent peace  and  comfort  the  fntore 
glorj  of  a  long-ennobled  race ;  bat 
there  is  some  generoos  chivaliy  at 
the  heart  of  the  people,  a  healthy 
common-sense,  an  npspringing  life 
and  ambition,  a  dim  bat  gradnallj 
clearing  appreciation  of  good  to 
be  won,  of  rights  to  be  main- 
tained— a  cleaving  sympathy  of 
English  heart  to  English  heart  all 
the  world  orer ;  that  once  directed 
into  channels  of  noble  impnlse  wiU 


sweep  away  onr  droning  obstrac- 
tiTes  into  the  depths  of  eternal  eb- 
scarity. 

I  began  at  the  pauper  root  of 
England's  evil — ^I  wonld  end  at  the 
hopefnl  blossoming  of  England's 
good.  Here  is  the  question  for  OS  all. 
Shall  that  root  grow  np  to  bitter- 
ness, bearing  its  apples  of  Sodom, 
its  wild  grapes  of  vice  and  misery 
and  death  ?  Or  shall  it,  tended  by 
picas  hands,  floorish  a  comely 
tree,  with  branches  great  and  stately, 
far-spreading,  and  yielding  peren- 
nial froit  ? 
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T£UEi  times  of  martyrdom  are  not 
quite  past.  A  man  may  still 
be  exposed  to  certain  losses  of 
money  and  position,  though  not  to 
much  personal  inoonvenience,  for 
advocating  heterodox  opinions. 
Not,  when  we  look  at  the  state  of 
the  world  aroxmd  ns,  can  it  be  said 
that  the  fact  is  in  any  way  sur- 
prising. If,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
liaye  grown  milder  in  onr  manners, 
it  is  equally  true  on  the  other  that 
at  no  previous  period  have  ques- 
tions of  vital  interest  been  more 
energetically  discussed.  Doctrines 
which  lie  at  the  very  base  of  all 
existing  creeds  are  rejected,  not 
merely  by  violent  demagogues,  but 
by  men  who  are  admitted  lefuiers 
of  modem  thought.  The  infidel 
can  no  longer  be  treated,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  old  controversialists, 
sa  at  once  contemptible  and  wicked, 
but  must  be  met  on  equal  terms 
and  treated  with  respectful  argu- 
ment. Nothing,  indeed,  is  a  more 
marked  sigpi  of  the  times  than  the 
disappearance  of  the  old  stigma 
which  till  quite  lately  was  affixed 
to  the  advocates  of  revolutionary 
religions  sentiment.  No  man  is 
ashamed  to  avow  himself  a  posi- 
tivist;  that  is,  to  declare  that  he 
holds  all  dogmatic  theology  to  be 
a  rapidly  vanishing  delusion.  The 
most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
old  school  of  thought  believe  that 
the  opinions  of  such  gentlemen  as 
Mr.  Mill,  Professor  Huxley,  or  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  are  ruinous  to 
our  souls  and  to  the  highest  in- 
terests of  society;  but  of  those 
i;entlemen  themselves  they  are  con- 
tent to  speak  with  the  respect  due 
to  thoroughly  honourable'  oppo- 
nents. The  fact  proves  that  the 
heretical  opinions,  though  not  less 
obnoxious,  are  more  deeply  rooted 
than  ever :  they  have  a  nold  upon 
the  mind  of  the  country  which 
enables    them  to  claim  respectful 


treatment.  No  man,  whatever  his 
views,  can  be  blind  to  these  noto- 
rious truths ;  and  therefore  it 
should  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to 
find  that  when  such  interests  are 
avowedly  at  stake,  the  partisans  of 
either  side  should  be  in  danger  of 
some  kind  of  martyrdom.  Decent 
as  we  have  become  in  our  modes 
of  carrying  on  controversy,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  our 
deepest  convictions  should  be  as- 
sailed without  some  external  mani- 
festation of  resentment. 

If,  therefore,  we  should  be  told 
that  the  clergy  are  in  a  state  of 
violent  excitement  in  consequence 
of  a  judicial  decision  in  the  Highest 
Court  of  Appeal,  we  should  natur- 
ally suppose  that  some  serious 
limitation  has  been  placed  upon 
the  movement  of  thought  within 
the  Church — that,  in  some  way  or 
other,  it  has  become  impossible  for 
men  to  maintain  doctrines  of  vital 
importance  to  Christianity.  We 
receive  a  curious  shook  when  we 
discover  the  nature  of  the  points 
affected  by  the  Purchas  jud^ent, 
which  has  filled  the  organs  of  the 
various  religious  parties  with 
masses  of  correspondence,  and 
raised  their  leading  articles  into 
exulting  paeans  or  shrieks  of  furi- 
ous inmgnatioxL  The  questions — 
or  so  it  seems  at  first  sight — ^about 
which  the  clergy  are  most  despe- 
rately in  earnest  at  the  present  day 
are  such  as  these  :  whether  they 
may  mix  water  with  the  sacra- 
mental wine;  whether  during  the 
consecration  of  the  elements  they 
may  stand  at  the  north  end  of  the 
west  side,  or  must  stand  at  the 
proper  north  side  of  the  altar; 
whether  they  may  wear  certain 
garments  known  as  copes,  albs,  and 
tunicles,  or  must  confine  them- 
selves to  a  white  surplice ;  whether 
they  may  bum  incense,  or  light 
tapers,   or   wear  a   cap  called  a 
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biretta ;  at  what  precise  angle  they 
may  bend  their  knees  withoiit 
being  convicted  of  kneeling,  and 
how  high  they  may  raise  the  con- 
secrated elements  without  being 
ggjlty  of  a  technical  elevation. 
When  one  has  plodded  thioogh 
some  firagment  of  the  Yolaminons 
antiquarian  information  expended 
upon  mere  questions  of  miUinery, 
one  is  apt  to  ask  with  some  indig- 
nation whether  the  persons  who 
cany  on  such  disputes  on  either 
side  are  really  g^wn-up  and  edu- 
cated men.  What  does  it  matter 
one  way  or  the  other  ?  If  a  man 
can't  confute  atheism,  or  confront 
the  selfishness,  luxury,  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  world,  in  a  white 
surplice,  does  he  seriously  think 
that  he  will  meet  such  adversaries 
by  all  the  pretty  dresses  and  gor- 
geous ceremonies  that  ever  were  in- 
vented? When  somebody  was  asked 
in  what  costume  he  would  have 
liked  to  fight  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, the  answer  was,  '  In  my  shirt- 
sleeves/ These  valiant  champions 
of  the  Church  Militant  seem  to 
think  seriously  that  their  war£Eu% 
cannot  be  effectually  carried  on  un- 
less they  are  allowed  to  put  on  the 
most  becoming  &ncy  dresses  that 
they  can  collect  from  old  curiosity 
shops.  Of  course,  the  answer  is 
that  greater  principles  are  at  stake 
behind  the  immediate  points  at 
issue,  and  to  that  we  will  come 
directly.  But  meanwhile  it  is  not 
the  less  a  lamentable  spectacle 
when  the  clergy  presents  itself  in 
the  attitude  of  an  internecine  strug- 
gle over  details  of  tailoring.  The 
world  at  large  would  appreciate 
their  motives  better  if  the  conflict 
did  not  rage  around  so  obscure  and 
insignificant  a  point.  A  creed 
which  is  ^  stir  mankind  should  be 
capable  of  expressing  itself  from 
one  end  of  a  table  as  well  as  from 
another,  and  should  care  supremely 
little  for  attacks  directed  against 
mere  external  appendages.  Its 
martyrs  should  suffer  in  the  name 


of  some  great  principle.  Strip  a 
Ritualist  of  his  ornaments  and  he 
dies  out  as  loud  as  if  you  were 
flaying  his  natural  skin.  With  the 
best  will  to  do  him  justice,  we  can- 
not help  fiincying  that  it  is  because 
he  ia  terribly  confused  as  to  the 
distinction  between  the  substance 
and  its  outside  trappings.  And 
still  more  unworthy  of  men  who, 
whatever  their  capacities,  have 
at  least  the  merit  of  sincerity, 
are  the  devices  by  which  they 
struggle  for  their  beloved  costume. 
*  You  forbid  us,'  they  say,  '  to  mix 
water  with  wine  in  the  church; 
we  will  mix  it  in  the  vestry.  You 
won't  let  us  cany  our  caps  on  our 
heads ;  we  will  keep  them  in  our 
hands.  We  may  not  kneel,  but  we 
will  give  a  decided  bend  to  our 
knees  without  touching  the  ground. 
In  short,  we  will  try  to  evade  you 
by  eveiy  logical  quibble  that  could 
be  devised  by  a  pettifogging  eccle- 
siastical attorney.'  To  say,  *The 
Courts  of  Law  have  no  right  to 
meddle  with  me,  and  I  wUl  not 
give  way  to  them  one  inch,'  would 
be  intelligible  and  honourable.  To 
say,  *  Though  their  right  is  doubtful^ 
I  will  submit  for  the  sake  of  peace 
on  any  non-essential  matters,'  would 
be  equally  intelligible.  But  to  pro- 
fess to  submit,  and  then  to  try  by 
every  variety  of  strained  interpre- 
tation to  make  the  supposed  sub- 
mission nugatory,  is  a  course  to 
which  no  gentleman  would  conde- 
scend in  any  other  sphere  of  life. 
Somehow,  in  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions all  stratagems  become  sancti- 
fied; yet  it  is  not  pleasant  to  see 
this  sort  of  sharp  practice  carried 
on  upon  such  infinitesimal  matters 
by  our  modem  martyrs  to  the 
truth,  and  to  remember  that  whilst 
these  gentlemen  arevnrangling  over 
chasubles,  the  outside  world  is 
seriously  discussing  whether  Chris- 
tianity has  really  anything  to  say 
for  itself. 

A  shock  in  some  degree  similar 
is  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Yoysey's  case. 
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Of  Mr.  VoTsey,  indeed,  bimaelf,  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  withoafc  sin- 
oero  respect.  He  does  not  fall  into 
the  error  of  discassing  matters  of 
trivial  importance.  He  has  ex- 
pressed hunself  in  the  most  oat* 
spoken  langaage  against  the  super- 
stitions into  which,  as  he  thinks, 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianitj 
have  degenerated,  and  which  are 
raining  the  influence  of  pnre  reli- 
gion upon  the  world.  Nobodj  can 
read  the  report  which  he  has  pub- 
lished of  his  speech,  before  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  without  recognising  the 
substantial  honesty  of  the  man  and 
his  just  appreciation  of  some  of 
the  greatest  diflGlculties  of  our  time. 
Mr.  Voysey  says  with  extreme 
earnestness,  that  the  ordinary  view 
of  Christianity  appears  to  him  to 
encourage  most  pernicious  errors. 
He  remonstrates  with  all  his 
strength  against  the  popular  views 
of  the  Atonement,  of  Original  Sin, 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  of  the  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures.  On  each  of 
these  important  topics  he  speaks 
with  an  enei^  and  straightfor- 
ward manliness  which  deserves  all 
respect. 

But  we  turn  over  a  page  and 
suddenly  find  Mr.  Voysey  in  an  en- 
tirely new  character ;  he  has  ceased 
to  be  the  out-spoken  opponent  of  a 
degprading  superstition,  and  has  sud- 
denly sunk  to  the  same  wretched 
pettifogging  which  we  have  noticed 
amongst  the  Ritualists.  Ilead  the 
words  just  quoted  and  then  turn  to 
such  arguments  as  these.  Mr. 
Voysey  is  charged  with  affirming 
that  the  worship  of  Christ  is  idola- 
trous. He  denies  the  justice  of  the 
charge ;  but  says  that  even  if  it 
were  well  founded  he  would  not  be 
heretical.  The  word  *  worship '  oc- 
curs, as  he  urges,  only  in  the  Nicene 
and  Athanasian  Creeds.  The  pas- 
sage in  which  he  deals  with  the 
first  of  these  creeds  must  be  quoted 
entire,  to  avoid  possible  misrepre- 
sentation: 


In  the  Nicene  Creed  there  is  the  expres- 
sion (speakinff  of  Uie  Holy  Ghost)  '  who 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together  is 
worshipped  and  glorified' — a  statement 
which  is  made  either  as  a  doctrine  or  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  If  it  is  made  as  a  doctrine, 
it  means  '  who  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  together  aught  to  be  worshipped  and 
glorified.'  In  this  case  not  one  of  the  pro- 
positions in  the  charge  we  are  considering 
(e.g.,  the  proposition  that  the  worship  of 
Christ  is  idolatry)  denies  the  .  Nicene 
statement  about  the  Holy  Ghost  Again, 
if  the  words  are  taken  as  expressing  a 
matter  of  fact,  i.e.  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
actually  worshipped  together  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  I  have  not  disputed 
that  fact  at  all. 

We  have  reflected  many  times  on 
this  argument  and  have  fairly  given 
it  up.  How  Mr.  Voysey  makes  out 
that  the  statement  that  the  worship 
of  Christ  is  idolatrous  is  not  irre- 
concileable  with  the  statement  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped together  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  is  really  quite  beyond 
us;  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Voysey 
means  to  say  that  the  only  mode  of 
contradicting  the  statement  A  is 
B,  is  to  say  A  is  not  B. 

One  other  specimen  will  be 
enough.  Mr.  Voysey  is  chained 
with  saying  that  the  'very  idea  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
takes  its  rise  in  unbelief,  and  springs 
only  out  of  absolute  infidelity.'  To 
this  he  replies,  first,  that  he  spoke 
of  incarnation  in  general,  not  of 
any  particular  incarnation ;  aecond- 
ly,  that  if  he  had  spoken  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  none 
of  the  Articles  deny  that  the  idea 
of  that  incarnation  takes  its  rise 
out  of  unbelief,  and  springs  out  of 
actual  infidelity.  He  admits  that 
he  said  '  the  very  idea  of  incamiu 
tion  itself  implies  a  belief  that  God 
does  not,  nor  ever  did,  dwell  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men.*  *  These  words,' 
he  says,  '  affirm  only  that  the  idea 
of  incarnation  implies  a  certain 
belief  about  God,'  and  the  Articles 
nowhere  declare  that  such  a  belief 
is  not  implied.  We  might  almost 
enquire  whether,  if  Mr.  Voysey  were 
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a  positi  vist,  he  would  not  be  jiutified 
in  Baying  that  the  Terr  idea  of  €k>d 
takes  ita  rise  out  of  saperstition, 
and  springs  from  a  misapprehension 
of  the  arSer  of  nature.  The  Arti- 
cles nowhere  contradict  that  propo- 
sition in  terms. 

To  spend  arguments  on  such 
topica  would  be  obviouslj  waste  of 
labour.  It  is  really  pitiable  to 
see  an  honest  man  plunged,  and 
plunged  by  his  sense  of  duty,  into  a 
tabynnth  of  wire-drawing  and  spe- 
cial pleading  which  shocks  all  or- 
dinary views  of  honourable  conduct. 
And  with  what  object  ?  To  esta- 
blish the  Teiy  right  against  which 
he  should  be  most  anxious  to  pro- 
test. Mr.  Yoysey  contends,  with 
great  force,  that  the  popular  theo- 
logy is  a  degrading  superstition. 
The  doctrines  which,  in  one  sense, 
are  true  and  elevating,  have  come 
to  be  used  in  a  sense  which  is  fidse 
and  demoralising;  and  he  begins  by 
proving  that  no  set  of  phrases  can 
possibly  convey  the  distinction.  He 
is  labouring  to  clear  away  a  whole 
mass  of  deeply-seated  error;  to  clear 
up  confusions  which  have  become 
ingrrained  in  men's  minds ;  to  enable 
his  hearers  to  shake  off  associations 
of  ideas  which  have  acquired  almost 
invincible  coherency.  His  first  duty, 
one  would  think,  would  be  to  draw 
the  line  as  distinctly  as  possible; 
to  label  the  poisonous  and  the 
medicinal  elements  of  the  faith  by 
the  most  unmistakable  marks;  to 
encourage  men  to  watch  their  lan- 
guage scrupulously,  and  to  insist 
upon  that  veracity  of  mind  which 
shrinks  from  any  confusion  as  its 
most  deadly  enemy.  To  worship 
Christ  in  one  sense  is  to  perform 
the  highest  act  of  which  the  soul  is 
capable;  in  another  sense  it  is  to 
indulge  in  a  debasing  superstition. 
Then  let  us  know,  as  plainly  as  may 
be,  which  is  which;  or  how  shall 
we  escape  from  sliding  once  more 
into  those  errors  which  Mr.  Yoysey 
has  shown  to  be  so  prevalent  and 
so  difficult  to  avoid  P    Mr.  Yoysey 


fully  sees  the  importance  of  using 
the  dearest  language  so  long  as  he 
is  speaking  as  a  man;  hut  as 
soon  as  he  descends  to  be  a  lawy^ 
his  whole  tone  is  changed.  Then 
he  labours  and  strains  to  estaUish 
his  right  to  language  which  in 
vulgar  apprehension  oontradicis  all 
diat  he  has  been  saying.  He  in- 
vents an  elaborate  aignmentative 
apparatus  to  prove  that  he  is  at 
liberty  to  apply  to  Christ — ^without 
mpRwing  anything — all  the  lan- 
guage which  is  iirevocsbly  asso- 
ciated with  what  he  holds  to  be 
an  idolatrous  form  of  language.  An 
unflinching  love  of  truth,  such  as 
Mr.  Yoysey  undoubtedly  possesses, 
combines  most  awkwardly  with  a 
desire  to  prove  that  no  human 
language  can  possibly  be  binding 
in  religious  matters.  The  way  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  plain  men  is  to 
be  perfectly  plain,  and  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  equivocation.  This 
desperate  attempt  to  appropriate 
language  which  has  been  long  the 
property  of  your  antagonists,  only 
disables  simple  minds  from  appre- 
ciating your  argument.  They  can- 
not see  the  difference  between  using 
the  old  language  and  sticking  to 
the  old  ideas—Hmd  it  is  small  blame 
to  them.  It  is  only  in  theology  that 
controversialists  make  it  a  principle 
to  use  the  phraseology  of  their  an- 
tagonists, and  perhaps  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  such  controver- 
sies lead  to  so  little  useful  result. 

Mr.  Yoysey  endeavoura  to  defend 
his  method  by  an  argument  which 
is  sufficiently  singular  to  deserve  a 
moment's  notice.  The  Articles,  such 
as  that  which  affinns  the  existence 
of  Ood,  contain  propositions  at  once 
most  solemn  and  perfectly  intelli- 
gible. But  they  proceed  to  lay 
down  certain  inferences  about  the 
Trinity  which  to  human  compre- 
hensions are  totally  unintelligible, 
and,  what  is  more,  are  'directly 
contradictory  and  mutually  exclu- 
sive.' They  assert,  in  a  word,  both 
Monotheism  and  Tritheism.  It  need 
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not  be  asked  whether  this  be  trae 
or  not  in  Mr.  Yoysey's  sense.  His 
syllogisms  may  be  found  word  for 
word  in  theological  writers,  with 
what  is  held  to  be  their  solution.  > 
But,  whether  his  argument  be  valid 
or  not,  his  practical  consequences 
are 'rather  strange.  The  Articles, 
he  says,  contain  mutually  contra- 
dictory propositions.  We  are  bound 
to  contradict  neither  of  them  in 
terms ;  but  so  long  as  we  keep  clear 
of  that,  we  may  make  any  state- 
ments, howeyer  apparently  irrecon- 
cilable with  them.  *  It  is  absolutely 
impossible,'  he  says,  *to  teach  in 
harmony  with  one  part  without 
contradicting  another  part.'  If  we 
preach  Monotheism,  we  contradict 
the  Tritheistic  formulas  ;  and  if  we 
preach  Tritheism,  we  contradict  the 
Monotheistic  formulas.  '  I  have 
never,'  says  Mr.  Voysey,  'contra- 
dicted the  Articles  and  Creeds  to 
the  tenth  part  of  the  degprae  in 
which  they  contradict  themselves.' 
In  short,  a  clergyman  may  say 
whatever  he  pleases,  and  be  quite 
sure  that  if  he  comes  into  collision 
with  any  clause,  he  will  be  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  its  opposite. 
The  one  thing  binding  upon  him  is 
to  avoid  inserting  a  negative  be- 
tween the  predicate  and  subject  of 
any  particular  sentence. 

Now  the  ordinary  interpi:etation 
of  all  this,  supposing  it  to  be  true, 
is  that  a  large  part  of  the  Articles 
is  a  heap  of  unmeaning  nonseuse. 
Wo  may  use  what  fine  language  we 
please,  and  quote  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
or  Mr.  Mansel  about  contradictory 
inconceivables ;  but  the  long  and 
short  of  it  is  that  such  phrases 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  phrase 
suggested  by  Mr.  MiU,  that  a  hocus 
pocns  is  an  abracadabra.  It  is  a 
mere  collection  of  unmeaning  sounds 
which  are  all  the  more  revolting  be- 
cause  they    are    applied    to     the 


highest  objects  of  human  thought. 
This  view  of  the  case  may  so  far 
justify  some  of  the  arguments  al- 
ready noticed,  as  they  go  to  prove 
that  at  any  rate  the  apparent  quib- 
bling was  done  on  principle.  But 
they  also  suggest  a  ^rther  question 
to  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  an 
answer.  Mr.  Voysey  seems  to  say 
in  substance,  'I  don't,  and  indeed 
can't,  contradict  your  Articles — 
they  are  such  a  mass  of  absurdity, 
confusion,  and  inconsistency ;  or 
rather,  they  are  such  a  jumble  of 
unmeaning  words  applied  to  the 
most  sacred  subjects.  They  and  the 
Church  services,  so  fiur  as  they  touch 
upon  the  same  topics,  constantly 
assert  the  degrading  superstition  of 
Tritheism:  it  is  true  that  they 
also  assert  the  elevating  doctrine  of 
Monotheism ;  though  they  assert  it 
less  frequently,  and  religion  has 
for  the  most  part  degenerated  into 
an  acceptance  of  the  worst  of  the 
two  alternatives.'  Why,  then,  should 
Mr.  Voysey  be  so  anxious  to  remain 
in  a  Church  which  at  any  rate 
sanctions  most  dangerous  errors,  if 
it  also  sanctions  ^ths,  and  the 
practical  operation  of  which  has 
been  to  encourage  the  error  at  the 
expense  of  the  truth  P  No  mathema- 
tician would  consent  to  teach  out 
of  a  book  which  asserted  that  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal  to 
four  right  angles  because  it  also 
sometimes  asserted  that  they  were 
equal  to  two.  He  would  say  that 
it  tended  to  confuse  all  perceptions 
of  truth  and  error,  and  that  it  is  no 
real  set-off  against  this  positive  mis- 
chief to  say  that  it  contains  both 
truth  and  error.  And  so,  when 
Mr.  Voysey  says,  or  seems  to  say, 
'  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  all 
nonsense,  and  therefore  I  may  preach 
pure  Unitarianism,'  the  more  legiti- 
mate inference  would  seem  to  be,  '  I 
will  have  nothing   to  do  with   a 


*  Rg. :  his  third  syllogism  {Defence^  ice., 
Leibniu,  Op.  Tkeol.,  p.  i6,  with  an  answer  w 
dilemma. 


,   117)  is  given  in  the  samo  terms  by 
ich  appears  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  the 
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Chnrcb  wliich  enforces  nonflense  as 
a  sacred  article  of  fiuth.' 

This,  however,  brings  ns  to  the 
point  which  is  of  more  real  import- 
ance to  the  world  at  large  than  the 
orthodoxy  of  Mr,  Yaysey  or  of  the 
Bitnalists.  We  see  at  the  two 
opposite  extremes  of  the  Chnrcb, 
men  of  eqnal  sincerity  driven  by 
their  desire  to  remain  within  its 
borders  to  equivocations  of  which 
they  would  be  asbained  in  any 
other  relation  of  life.  They  even 
think  that  their  equivocations 
illustrate  a  great  moral  principle, 
and  that  they  are  doing  a  virtuous 
action  when  they  are  straining  lan- 
g^oage  to  mean  anything  or  nothing. 
That  the  spectacle  is  an  unpleasant 
one  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any- 
body. Those  who  sympathise  least 
with  the  opinions  advocated  can 
respect  the  motives  of  the  advocates 
and  regret  to  see  them  reduced  to 
such  sorry  shifts  and  subterfuges. 
What  is  the  legitimate  inference 
from  such  a  state  of  things  ?  The 
conclusion  at  which  the  ordinary 
English  mind,  as  represented  by 
the  Times  and  Telegraphy  appears 
to  have  arrived,  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  simplicity :  it  is  that  Mr. 
Voysey  and  Mr.  Purchas  are  a 
couple  of  hot-headed,  troublesome 
follows,  and  that  we  are  well  rid  of 
them.  That  there  is  a  certain  rough 
common  sense  in  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  undeniable.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  said,  that  the  judgments  in 
question  affect  more  people  than 
Mr.  Purchas  or  Mr.  Voysey.  The 
whole  High  Church  par^  is  more 
or  less  affected  by  the  Purchas  case ; 
whilst  the  Voysey  decision  lays 
down  principles,  especially  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  practice  of  the  more 
liberal  section  of  the  Church.  With- 
out entering  upon  any  proof  of  these 
statements,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
thev  are  so  strongly  felt,  that  a  very 
different  conclusion  has  been  reached 
by  some  men  who  are  entitled  to  the 


highest  respect.  Dean*Stanley,  for 
example,  has  urged — and  his  opinion 
seems  to  be  very  widely  supported — 
that  the  .judgements  should  not  be 
enforced.  The  danger  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  rules  accepted  by  the 
Highest  Court  of  Appod  is  so  great 
that  it  is  hoped  that  by  general 
consent  they  will  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce no  effect  whatever.  The  most 
obvious  difficulty  of  this  policy 
is  that  it  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  a  general  consent  even  of 
hot-headed  zealots.  K extreme  Evan- 
gelicals, for  example,  insist  upon 
putting  the  law  in  force,  notlung 
can  be  done  beyond  making  remon- 
strances, which  they  may,  if  they 
please,  treat  with  contempt.  We 
have  too  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  possess  either  the  tolerant 
spirit  or  the  practical  judgment  of 
the  Dean  of  Westminster.  Let  us, 
however,  suppose  that  it  is  tacitly 
Agreed,  to  treat  the  recent  decisions 
as  a  dead  letter.  Suppose  that  the 
clergy  are  allowed  to  indulge  in  such 
forms  of  ceremony  or  of  teaching 
as  seem  good  to  them  within  the 
widest  limits  hitherto  established. 
What  is  the  prospect  revealed  by 
recent  proceedings  ? 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that 
the  existence  of  a  State  Church  im- 
plied the  maintenance  of  some  uni- 
form regulations.  That  they  should 
be  as  wide  as  practicable  has  always 
been  admitted  by  recent  advocates 
of  the  system.  Still,  if  the  congre- 
gation is  forbidden  to  exercise  any 
direct  influence  upon  the  clergy,  it 
is  obvious  that  there  must  be  some 
guarantee  that  the  clergy  will  keep 
within  certain  boxmds.  A  Dissenter 
can  dismiss  his  minister,  if  his  dis- 
courses are  not  sufficiently  savoury ; 
and  the  evil  consequence  generally 
supposed  to  result  is,  that  the  pas- 
tors are  in  bondage  to  their  flocks. 
If  the  State  reftises  this  power  to 
the  congregations,  without  enforcing 
any  whatever  of  its  own,  the  prac- 
tical result  would  be  that  the  Church 
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would  be  jnst  what  the  clergy  might 
please  to  make  it.  The  ezisteDce  of 
legal  tribunals,  enforciiiff  a  very 
liberal  system  of  laws,  has  been 
supposed  to  secure  all  desirable 
freedom  of  action  for  the  clez^ 
whilst  confining  their  excursions 
within  tolerable  limits.  The  pro- 
posal now  made  would  involve  a 
very  one-sided  alteration  of  this 
arrangement.  For  to  what  does 
it  practically  amount  ?  The  Courts 
have  decided  that  the  clergy  are  not 
to  wear  certain  dresses.  They  could 
hardly  interfere  on  a  more  insigni- 
ficant pointy  or  make  a  smaller  exer- 
tion of  auiJiority.  Yet  the  whole 
High  Church  party  is  immediately 
up  in  arms  against  them.  They  as- 
sert that  the  judgment  is  in  glaring 
contradiction  to  the  law ;  they  de- 
clare this  contradiction  to  be  so 
glaring  that  the  judges  must  have 
acted  from  corrupt  or  at  least  from 
party  motives ;  and  they  end  by 
proclaiming  their  firm  resolution 
not  to  submit.  They  adopt  the  at- 
titude of  Christian  martyrs  suffer- 
ing under  the  persecutions  of  a 
Koman  Emperor.  They  say  in  so 
many  words,  as  we  have  read 
in  one  of  their  extreme  organs, 
'  Touch  a  single  chasuble,  put  out  a 
single  taper,  and  we  will  insist  upon 
disestablishment.'  That  is  to  say, 
that  if  the  highest  legal  authorities 
venture  to  insist  upon  the  slightest 
alteration  of  an  insignificant  cere- 
mony, their  decision  is  to  be  im* 
pugned,  their  motives  assailed,  and 
they  are  to  be  openly  set  at  defiance. 
Are  we,  then,  to  reply,  *  We  will 
submit:  the  judges  shaU  begpardon, 
and  you  shall  be  allowed  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  you  please '  ?  K  so,  it 
can  only  be  said  that  henceforward 
the  Church  of  England  is  bound  by 
no  law  whatever.  A  clergyman  may 
play  as  many  tricks  as  he  pleases ; 
his  congregation  have  no  right  to 
be  consulted;  and  if  they  appeal 
to  the  law,  the  law  will  not  be  en- 
forced in  opposition  to  the  clergy- 
man's wishes.     Poor  Mr.  Voysey 


has  not  so  powerful  a  party  at  his 
back  to  give  effect  to  his  com- 
plaints ;  but  he  may  really  think  it 
hard  that  a  court  which  cannot  even 
decide  at  what  part  of  an  altar  a 
clergyman  is  to  stand  should  pro- 
nounce on  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
views  about  the  Trinity. 

In  a  parallel  case,  where  a  law 
had  been  discovered  to  inflict  hard- 
ship upon  a  numerous  class,  the 
mode  of  escape  from  the  difficulty 
would  be  obvious.  To  refuse  to 
enforce  the  law  whilst  it  exists, 
would  be  to  deprive  law  of  any 
moral  weight;  but  the  law  itself 
might  be  altered.  If  it  should  seem 
that  the  restrictions  upon  ritual 
are  excessively  harsh,  why  not  in- 
troduce a  more  reasonable  code  P 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  little 
disposition  to  insist  upon  this  ob- 
vious mode  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty, and  the  reasons  for  the 
reluctance  are  only  too  plain.  The 
Bitual  Commissioners  made  a  re- 
port some  time  ago,  proposing  cer- 
tain modifications  in  the  Church 
services,  though  they  shrank  from 
dealing  with  the  most  really  im- 
portant questions.  Yet  there  seems 
to  be  little  chance  that  their  pro- 
posals, except  as  regards  the  new 
Lectionary,  will  ever  get  beyond  the 
stage  of  proposals.  Parliament  has 
plenty  to  do  without  bothering 
itself  with  Church  matters.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  nearer  the  truth 
to  say  that  its  hands  are  so  full  that 
it  is  totally  incapable  of  discharg- 
ing its  proper  duties.  A  minister 
would  be  rash  indeed  who  should 
encumber  himself  with  a  vast  mass 
of  ecclesiastical  difficulties  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  are  already  too 
much  for  his  energies.  Mr.  Grlad- 
stone  is  hardly  likdy  to  present  him- 
self to  the  House  of  Commons  with 
a  new  rubric  which  should  make 
an  equitable  compromise  between 
the  various  parties  in  the  Church. 
If  by  some  strange  fr'eak  he  under- 
took that  task,  the  spectacle  of  a 
House  in  which  many  of  the  most 
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prominent  members  are  Dissenters, 
and  the  majority  in  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Dissenting  vote,  dis- 
cussing questions  of  Church  reform, 
would  be  amusing  to  a  cynical  ob- 
server, but  it  would  scarcely  tend  to 
the  increase  of  harmony.  In  short, 
Parliament  alone  can  deal  with  such 
matters,  and  Parliament  is  just  as 
likely  to  attempt  it  as  to  pass  a 
measure  for  the  suppression  of 
heresy.  It  may  be  said  without 
much  hesitation  that  the  only  seri- 
ous measure  affecting  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  is  in  the  least  likely  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  Parliament  is 
a  measure  for  disestablishment. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  Church 
of  England,  if  the  proposal  of 
allowing  the  legal  decisions  to  re- 
main without  effect  met  with 
general  consent,  would  be  a  body 
whose  legislature  was  incapable  of 
legifllating,  and  whose  Courts  of 
Law  were  incapable  of  enforcing 
their  decisions.  It  would  still  have 
the  merit,  which  indeed  would 
exist  in  a  higher  degree  than  ever, 
that  its  clergy  would  have  the  widest 
possible  liberty.  They  might  be- 
come indistinguishable  from  Roman 
Catholic  priests  on  the  one  hand, 
or  from  Dissenting  ministers  or 
Deist  orators  on  the  other,  and  the 
congregations  might  look  on  in  per- 
fect indifference.  The  possibility  of 
fiuch  a  state  of  things  being  tolerable 
depends  entirely  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  they  might  choose  to  conduct 
themselves.  The  Broad  Church 
school  in  general  holds  that  our 
religious  ideas  are  gradually  trans- 
forming themselves  under  the  vari- 
ous intellectual  and  social  changes 
of  the  day,  and  will  ultimately, 
without  any  violent  transition, 
become  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
future  generations.  A  sort  of  popu- 
lar travesty  of  the  same  creed  was 
constantly  put  forward  during  the 
discussions  on  the  Educational  ques- 
tion. It  appears  to  be  generally 
lield  that  there  is  something  which 


is  known  as  unsectarian  religion ; 
that  this  pure  essence  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  stripping  off  all  the  theo- 
logical dogmas  which  have  been 
added  in  the  course  of  ages,  but 
which  are  gradually  dissolving 
under  various  influences.  We  are 
all  to  be  very  kind  to  each  other ; 
to  have  a  great  dislike  to  looking 
ugly  truths  in  the  face ;  and  as  for 
dogmas,  we  are  to  agree  that  one 
dogma  is  pretty  much  as  good  as 
another.  No  doubt  this  will  be  a 
comfortable  state  of  things  when 
we  have  got  there ;  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  ideal  mil- 
lennium, the  outskirts  of  which  we 
are  supposed  to  have  entered,  with 
the  actual  state  of  the  world  as 
derived  from  observation.  That 
we  are  all  getting  very  fond  of  each 
other  is  obvious;  the  French  and 
the  Prussians,  the  Saxon  and  the 
Irishman,  the  working  man  and 
the  capitalist,  will  no  doubt  learn  to 
lay  aside  the  little  animosities  which 
they  are  still  weak  enough  to  re- 
tain ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  by  what 
mode  we  shall  arrive  at  unity  in 
speculative  matters.  As  has  been 
said,  there  never  was  a  time  at 
which  divisions  were  so  strongly 
marked,  and  diametrically  opposite 
opinions  so  vigorously  maintained. 
Man  must  satisfy  his  intellect  as 
well  as  his  fraternal  emotions ; 
and  in  some  way  or  other  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  how  to  obey 
those  dim  yet  profound  aspirations 
which  once  found  satisfaction  in  the 
old  theological  teaching.  We  feel  the 
need  of  a  common  worship,  though 
we  have  not  yet  decided  on  what 
ideas  it  is  to  be  based.  But  the  unity 
can  only  be  reached  by  first  deciding 
some  tremendously  difficult  pro- 
blems. Mankind  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  love  each  other  without 
asking  questions;  and  whether  we 
make  a  substitute  for  the  Christian 
Deity  out  of  Humanity,  as  M. 
Comte  proposed,  or  fall  back  with 
Dr.  Newman  upon  ancient  methods, 
or  find  a  purer  and  nobler  satisfao- 
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tion  for  onr  religions  instincts  in 
some  hitherto  inoistinctlj  grasped 
theology  of  the  fntare,  the  desire 
to  attain  some  common  mode  of 
faith  only  intensifies  the  eagerness 
of  existing  controversies.  Indeed 
it  is  perhaps  the  strongest  intellec- 
tual instinct  of  the  day,  and  gives 
such  vitality  as  they  possess  to 
some  creeds  which  differ  as  widely 
as  possible  in  the  means  which  they 
consider  appropriate  to  the  common 
end. 

Now  when  we  ask  what  is  the 
bearing  of  Ritualism  or  of  Yoysey- 
ism  (if  we  may  coin  such  a  word) 
upon  these  difficulties,  we  may  see 
what  is  the  real  value  of  the  con- 
test, which,  as  many  excellent  men 
hope,  may  be  carried  to  a  conclu- 
sion without  causing  a  disruption 
in  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
perhaps  not  very  easy  to  define  the 
central  idea  of  Ritualism.  The  doc- 
trine, however,  without  which  their 
opinions  would  fall  into  a  heap  of 
incongruous  fragments,  is  the  mys- 
terious power  of  the  priesthood. 
According  to  them,  mankind  is 
essentially  corrupt ;  but  there  is  a 
sacred  caste  which  inherits  super- 
natural powers.  A  certain  divine 
influence  is  conveyed  from  age  to 
age  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 
The  priests  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  channels  through 
which  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  is 
conveyed  to  this  benighted  world. 
They  have  certain  supernatural 
powers  of  unspeakable  importance. 
They  work  miracles  by  pronouncing 
certain  charms  over  the  sacramentiJ 
bread  and  wine;  they  have,  in 
some  sense  or  other,  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins ;  they  have  the  privi- 
lege of  administering  the  sacraments 
by  which  alone  man  can  enter  into 
right  relations  to  his  Maker.  It  is 
true  that  their  doctrine  is  a  rather 
faint  reflection  of  that  from  which 
it  is  derived.  They  do  not  venture 
to  say  frankly  in  '  the  fearless  old 
fashion,'  that  everybody  who  is  not 
in  communion  with  them  or  their 


like  will  be  damned  everlastingly. 
They  shrink  from  defining  the  pre- 
cise change  effected  in  the  elementa 
by  their  magical  ceremony,  and  sub- 
stitute for  the  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation  a  set  of  words  to  whicK 
it  is  totally  impossible  for  ordinary 
Englishmen,  or  indeed  for  modem 
philosophers,  to  attach  any  meaning 
whatever.  The  Church  on  whose 
behalf  they  claim  the  submission  of 
human  reason  is  so  vague  a  body 
that  nobody  can  tell  precisely  what 
is  meant  by  it.  There  is  something 
intelligible,  though  in  another  sense 
utterly  preposterous,  about  the  true 
Romanist  theory,  that  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can 
alone  give  the  necessary  passport 
to  heaven:  we  can  tell  pretty 
clearly  what  is  the  pretension  put 
forward  with  more  or  less  cer. 
tainiy.  The  Ritualists  are  unable 
to  tell  us  with  any  precision  what 
is  the  nature  of  their  claims,  or 
on  what  grounds  they  are  sup- 
ported. Probably  no  man  of  aver- 
age ability  at  the  present  day  could 
be  content  with  so  shadowy  and 
ill-supported  a  theory.  But  in 
some  sense  or  other,  the  sacred 
character  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
mysterious  powers  which  it  is  en- 
titled to  exercise  form  the  baso 
upon  which  their  doctrine  is  raised. 
The  superstructure  is  so  feeble,  and 
depends  so  much  more  upon  taste 
than  reason,  that  it  seems  almost 
absurd  to  bring  it  to  the  rude  test 
of  argument.  It  crumbles  away 
in  the  hands  of  anybody  who  tries 
to  grasp  it.  Still,  vague  and  in- 
coherent as  is  the  dociTine,  that  is 
its  character.  We  are  invited  to 
bow  humbly  before  something  or 
other  which  is  called  the  Churchy 
and  to  receive  our  spiritual  food 
reverently  at  the  hands  of  its  priest- 
hood. The  Church  beiuff  umbrtu- 
nately  in  a  state  of  utter  dislocation^ 
and  unable  to  exert  any  power  as  a 
corporate  body,  its  privileges  de- 
volve upon  the  scattered  clergy- 
men   who   claim  to   interpret  its 
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voice.  The  answer,  therefore, 
which  the  Ritualist  practically 
makes  to  men  weary  with  the 
many  oorraptions  and  cruelties  of 
existing  society  is  simply,  ^Bow 
reverently  before  Mr.  Piirchas  and 
his  like:  believe  that  they  have 
some  kind  of  snpematnral  anthor- 
iiy,  and  are  the  tme  channels 
through  which  Divine  influence  is 
conveyed  to  the  world.' 

It  is  mmecessaiy  to  insist  npon 
the  wisdom  which  puts  forward 
such  claims  as  these  at  the  present 
day.  It  is,  however,  worth  re- 
marking that  the  morality  preached 
is  necessarily  colonred  by  the  ideas 
with  which  it  is  associated,  and 
that  both  practice  and  theory  differ 
diametrically  from  those  of  the 
opposite  party.  The  ascetic  vir- 
tues of  humiliiy  and  self-denial 
become  prominent;  the  world  is  re- 
garded as  essentially  corrupt;  the 
religious  life  is  exalted  above  the  se- 
cular ;  poverty  is  not  so  much  an  evil 
to  be  extirpated  as  a  permanent  part 
of  the  providential  order,  destined 
to  encourage  the  theological  virtue 
of  charity ;  happiness  in  this  world 
is  of  utterly  irifling  importance  as 
compared  with  happiness  in  the 
next ;  sin  is  a  stain  to  be  wiped  out 
by  a  due  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments rather  than  a  disease  to  be 
suppressed  as  much  as  possible  by 
altering  the  conditions  of  society. 
In  depreciating  the  importance  of 
dogmas,  people  do  not  generally 
reflect  that  dogmas  which  afiect 
our  whole  conception  of  the  world 
and  of  the  purposes  for  which  we 
were  placed  in  it  affect  also  the 
whole  character  and  the  moral 
rules  which  express  our  ideal  of 
human  education,  using  the  word 
in  its  widest  sense.  Without  at- 
tempting any  closer  indications  of 
the  Ritualist  theory,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  rests  essentially  on  the 
sanctity  attributed  to  the  sacerdotal 
character,  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding spiritual  guides,  duly  autho- 
rised and  provided  with  superna- 


tural powers  to  lead  us  in  reverent 
submission  through  the  labyrinths 
of  life. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
school  of  which  Mr.  Voysey  is  an 
extreme  representative  contradicts 
all  the  Rituidist  assumptions.  Their 
Bubterftiges  are  excusable  only  on 
the  theory  that  the  clergyman  is  a 
sacred  being,  and  that  any  inter- 
ference of  ^e  State,  even  in  the 
most  trifling  details,  is  in  itself 
sacrilegious.  His  subterfuges  are 
excusable  only  on  the  theory  that 
the  clergyman  is  a  State  official, 
whose  position  and  responsibility 
must  be  defined  by  interpreting  Acts 
of  Parliament  with  legal  strictness. 
In  this  position  he  is  backed  up  by 
the  whole  Broad  Church  party, 
though  in  some  cases  (as  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  question  about  the 
Incarnation)  they  are  often  radically 
opposed  to  his  conclusions.  They 
agree  with  him  in  regardinc^  the 
clergyman  as  endowed  wiu  no 
more  special  or  inherent  sanctity 
than  a  magistrate  or  a  minister  of 
State ;  they  are  averse  to  the  whole 
sacramental  doctrine,  which  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  the  teaching 
of  their  opponents.  The  Broad 
Church  clergyman  denies  that  he 
can  work  miracles  or  pronounce 
charms  of  mysterious  efficacy  ;  the 
Christianity  which  he  preaches, 
though  it  is  the  highest  expression 
of  the  truth  at  which  mankind  can 
arrive,  differs  only  in  purity  and 
elevation,  but  not  in  kind,  from 
the  other  religions  of  the  world. 
They,  too,  are  partial  glimpses  of 
the  truth ;  and  the  minister  of  a 
church  which  has  no  exclusive 
monopoly  of  the  truth  can  of  course 
claim  no  supernatural  prerogative 
to  lift  him  above  his  fellows.  The 
flict  that  a  bishop  has  laid  hands  on 
his  head  and  pronounced  a  certain 
formula  does  not  endue  him  with 
powers  differing  essentially  from 
those  conferred  upon  Mr.  Spurgeon 
or  Mr.  Newman  Hall,  ifow  the 
State    Church  theory    is    popular 
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amongst  the  main  body  of  lay 
mem&rs  of  the  Ghnrch  because  it 
is  supposed  to  fall  in  with  this  view 
of  things ;  it  prevents  matters,  so 
we  are  constantlj  told,  £rom  getting 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Their 
freaks  are  kept  within  bounds ;  the^ 
are  made  to  know  their  true  posi* 
tion ;  their  commission  is  derived 
from  the  Legislature,  not  from  a 
more  awful  source *of  power;  they 
are  limited  by  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  judged  hy  lay  tribunals. 

Whatever    the    merits    of   this 
doctrine,  it  is  plain  that  the  effect 
of  the  policy  now  advocated  would 
be  to  neuiaralise  them,  so  far  as  it  is 
carried  out.     J£  the  decision  is  not 
to  be  enforced,  that  means  that  the 
claim  of  the  Ritualist  clergy  to  be 
above  the  law  is  to  be  tacitly  ad- 
mitted.    An  English  clergyman  is 
to  be  able  to  say  in  practice  that  he 
is  a  priest,  and  to  t^h  the  dogmas 
and  the  system  of  moralily  asso* 
ciated   with    that    doctrine.      The 
highest  merit  of  the  Church  in  the 
eyes  of  the   laity  will  be    so  far 
destroyed.     A  clergyman  will  use 
his  position  as  a  State  official  to 
preach  the  very  doctrines  against 
which  the  present  constitution  of 
the  Church  is  a  practical  protest. 
Of  course  the  claim  now  put  for- 
ward has  always,  and  most  unfor- 
tunately, been  latent  in  the  Church, 
and  has  been  put  forward  on  former 
occasions  with  great  emphasis,  but 
never  with  such  audacity  as  at  the 
present  moment.     If,  therefore,  we 
are  afraid  in  this,  as  in  too  many 
other    instances,   to  put    in  force 
the   existing  laws,  we  are  simply 
providing  sacerdotalists  with  a  plat- 
form from  which  to  upset  the  foun- 
dation  on    which    the    Church  is 
supposed  to  rest.     Their  view  of  a 
State   Church  is   simply  that  the 
State  furnishes  an  endowment  and 
concedes    certain    privileges   to    a 
priesthood    deriving   its   authority 
fi-om  Heaven.     The  view  by  which 
a  State    Church    is    justified,    to 
Liberals,    is   that    the    clergy  are 


teachers  *  employed  by  the  State 
under  certain  appoiuted  conditions. 
In  other  words,  the  supremacy  of 
the  State  is  precisely  what  Libe- 
ral Churchmen  assert,  and  what 
Ritualists  deny;  and  it  is  now  pro- 
posed that  in  order  to  maintain 
it  in  theory,  we  are  to  allow  it 
to  remain  absolutely  dormant  in 
practice.  Policy  of  this  kind  bears 
its  weakness  on  its  fkce.  We  are 
asked  to  keep  up  an  institution 
by  sacrificing  the  one  quality  which 
makes  it  valuable.  There  never 
was  a  period  at  which  claims  of 
sacerdotal  aul^rity  were  more  con- 
temptible to  the  bulk  of  the  English 
people.  The  various  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  efflorescence  of  the 
sacerdotal  theory  in  recent  timecT 
might  deserve  examination,  though 
their  general  nature  is  obvious 
enough  ;  but  whatever  the  opinions 
of  a  certain  number  of  sentimental 
ladies  and  weak-minded  der^,  this 
is  not  a  time  at  which  an  EngliBh 
clergyman  can  come  forward  and 
say,  *  I  am  a  supematurally  autho- 
rised ambassador  from  Heaven,  and 
demand  your  humble  submission,' 
with  much  chance  of  being  respected 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  little 
clique. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
the  only  safe  policy  is  a  bold  one. 
Make  the  law  as  wide  as  is  desirable, 
but  insist  upon  its  being  respected. 
If  there  are  obsolete  provisions,  re- 
move them  as  soon  as  may  be ;  but  do 
not  be  frightened  by  the  clamour  of 
a  few  zealots  to  abandon  all  claims 
to  legal  authority.  If  the  Church 
of  England  can  only  thrive  by  being 
contemptible,  why  struggle  to  prop 
up  so  feeble  an  institution  a  little 
longer  ?  It  can  at  best  only  survive 
till  the  High  Church  party  have 
raised  their  terms  a  little  farther, 
and  shown  the  utter  incompatibility 
which  exists  between  their  doctrines 
and  that  which  alone  justifies  the 
existence  of  a  State  Clergy.  And 
yet  the  very  statement  of  such  a 
principle   reveals  the  weakness  of 
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tlie  position.  Can  the  Chnrch  of 
England  really  bear  the  strain? 
Are  its  tribunals  capable  of  making 
themselves  respected?  Is  Parlia- 
ment competent  to  remoTe  the 
restrictions  which  appear  to  ham- 
per nn&irlj  certain  parties  in  the 
Chnrch?  We  cannot  ask  snch 
questions  without  perceiving  how 
much  the  institution  has  lost  its  vi- 
gour, and  how  &r  it  has  passed  into 
that  senile  period  when  the  forces  of 
growth  and  recovery  are  no  longer 
in  equilibrium  with  the  forces  tend- 
ing to  generate  decay.  No  organi- 
sation can  be  kept  together  by  mere 
legislation  which  has  not  within 
itself  some  real  vitality  of  strong 
conviction^.  When  it  is  divided 
into  various  sections,  of  which  the 
most  feebleminded  is  also  the  noisiest 
and  perhaps  the  most  influential ; 
when  it  comes  to  such  a  pitch  of 
debility  that  its  warmest  supporters 
only  propose  to  keep  it  together  by 
bemng  it  to  inflict  no  penalties, 
and  exclude  no  opinions;  when  the 
most  growing  party  amongst  its 
clergy  are  bouid  together  by  prin- 
ciples radically  opposed  to  its  theory 
of  existence,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  its  prospects  of  longevity  are 
not  cheerinff. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  insist 
upon  the  opposite  source  of  weak- 
ness illustrated  by  Mr.  Yoysey's 
case.  He  has  reached  conclusions 
to  which  few  of  the  most  liberal 
party  would  follow  him.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  a  suspicion  that  they 


mean  something  not  very  different 
if  they  could  think  clearly  and 
speak  out  honestly.  In  the  last 
quality,  indeed,  they  are  not  con- 
sciously wanting;  yet  we  still  can- 
not but  wonder  at  the  facility  with 
which  they  press  the  old  formulas 
into  the  service  of  their  new 
opinions.  The  difference  between 
them  and  Mr.  Voysey  seems  to  be 
mainly  that  he  reasons  without  fear 
of  reaching  any  conclusions,  and 
then  tries  to  reconcile  his  results 
with  the  Articles  by  proving  the 
Articles  to  be  nonsense.  They  rea- 
son with  a  tacit  and  unconscious  bias 
to  the  old  conclusions,  and  there* 
fore  have  less  trouble  afterwards  in 
bending  the  Articles  to  meet  their 
views. 

The  position  is  attacked  in  front 
and  in  rear:  the  Ritualists  assail 
the  very  fundamental  principle  of 
a  State  Church ;  and  their  natural 
antagonists  are  quietly  deserting 
to  other  forms  of  faith.  The  only 
way  found  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty is  a  passionate  entreaty  that 
nobody  will  do  anything,  if  the 
prayer  is  heard,  we  may  stagger  on 
a  little  longer ;  but  we  may  venture 
to  express  our  belief  that^  if  this  is 
the  only  conclusion  at  which  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
Church  can  arrive,  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  the  word  Disestab- 
lishment,  which  is  already  on  the 
lips  of  so -many  people  of  various 
views,  will  be  uttered  very  empha- 
tically in  th'e  House  of  Commons. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHEME  OF  ARMY  REFORM. 


^  TTTAR  tries  the  strength  of  t}ie 

Y  Y  militaiy  framework  ;  it  is  in 
peace  that  the  framework  itself  most 
be  formed,  otherwise  barbarians 
would  be  the  leading  soldiers  of  the 
world. 

*  The  slightest  moyement  in  war 
requires  a  great  effort,  and  is  at- 
tended by  many  vexations  whioh 
the  general  feels  acutely  and  un- 
ceasingly ;  but  the  politician,  be- 
lieving in  no  difficulties  because  he 
feels  none,  neglects  the  supplies, 
charges  disaster  on  the  general, 
and  covers  his  misdeeds  with 
words. 

'  The  want  of  transport  had  again 
obliged  the  allies  to  draw  the  stores 
from  Elvas ;  and  hence  here  (Bada- 
jos),  as  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  time  was 
necessarily  paid  for  by  the  loss  of 
life ;  or,  rather,  the  crimes  of  poli- 
ticians were  atoned  for  by  the  blood 
of  the  soldiers. 

'Why  were  men  thus  sent  to 
slaughter,  when  the  application  of 
a  just  science  would  have  rendered 
the  operation  comparatively  easy? 
Because  the  English  Ministers,  so 
ready  to  plunge  into  war,  were 
quite  ignorant  of  its  exigencies ; 
because  the  English  people  are 
warlike  without  being  military, 
and,  under  pretence  of  maintaining 
a  liberty  they  do  not  possess,  op- 
pose in  peace  all  useful  martial 
establishments.'  ^ 

More  than  thirty  years  have  come 
and  gone  since  these  words  were 
written ;  and  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned if  the  English  people  have 
become  wiser  in  the  interval.  No 
one,  indeed,  will  accuse  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  colleagues  of  a  frantic 
eagerness  to  plunge  into  war ;  and 
Sir  W.  Napier  would  probably  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  measure  of 
liberty  to  which  the  English  people 
have  attained ;  but  we  fear  their 
opposition  to  all  martial  establish- 


ments in  peace  which  tend  to  in- 
creased estimates  forms  as  just  a 
matter  of  reproach  now  as  when 
the  historian  wrote. 

The  newspapers,  which  befoi'o 
last  July  insisted  on  reduced  mili- 
tary expenditure  at  any  cost,  and 
which,  under  the  alarm  occasioned 
bv  the  late  war,  urged  on  the 
Government  the  most  extreme  mea- 
sures to  remedy  the  mischief  they 
had  so  large  a  share  in  creating,  are 
now  oscillating  back  again  to  the 
fiblso  sense  of  security  which  recent 
events  had  disturbed. 

While  the  war  lasted,  ballot  for  the 
miUtia  was  declared  to  be  indis- 
pensable by  the  least  impulsive  of 
the  English  journals.  Some  of 
them  even  rejected  that  measure  as 
not  going  far  enough.  The  SpoC' 
tator  declared  '  No  ballot  will  bo 
permitted ;  the  whole  population, 
without  exception,  must  be  sub- 
jected  to  the  same  training.*  And 
the  Times  enunciated  the  creed  that 
'no  reasons  but  those  founded  on 
false  security,  blindness  to  change, 
indolence,  or  pure  folly,  can  be 
given  why  every  man  should  not 
have  a  certain  amount  of  military 
training.'  ' 

Had  the  war  been  prolonged  even 
a  few  months,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  conscription  would  have  been 
forced,  by  the  apprehensions  of  the 
public,  on  an  unwilling  Ministry. 
But  the  cooling-down  process,  dat- 
ing from  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice,  has  been  very  rapid 
indeed.  We  may  feel  sure  that 
the  opinions  announced  in  the 
Times  on  any  given  morning  are 
those  which  have  been  prevalent 
for  the  preceding  day  or  two  in 
clubs,  in  railroad  carriages,  and 
among  the  mercantile  community; 
and  so  early  as  the  26th  of  Janu- 
ary, just  tlu'ee  days  after  the  first 
hint  of  an    armistice    being  pro- 
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Ixible,  that  journal,  sonnding  the 
inevitable  note  oi  reaetionf  painted 
a  glowing  picture  of  peaceml  pro- 
spects both  in  Enrope  and  America, 
declared  that  we  luMre  abeady  snffi* 
dent  soldiers  for  all  our  wants,  and 
concluded  with  a  rhapsody  on  the 
blessings  of  a  general  disarmament. 

It  would  almost  appear  as  if 
popular  institutions  and  an  efficient 
military  system  were  incompatible. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  that  Parlia- 
ment^ while  the  impression  of  i^e  last 
year's  events  has  not  quite  passed 
away,  should  vote  fifioen  nullions 
for  military  purposes;  but  it  is 
more  easy  to  vote  this  sum  than  to 
apply  it  profitably,  or  to  induce  the 
country  to  acquiesce  in  the  con- 
tinuance  of  such  an  expenditure 
when  dang^  no  longer  appears  to 
threaten.  If  England  is  ever  to 
have  an  efficient  army,  mUUary 
economies^  the  science  for  ensuring 
a  fixed  standard  of  efficiency  at  a 
minimum  of  cost,  must  in  future  form 
a  more  earnest  subject  of  study  for 
her  legislators  and  statesmen  than 
it  has  hitherto  done. 

Whatever  changes  may  be  intro- 
duced in  our  military  system,  little 
advantage  will  be  gained  unless 
they  bear  such  impress  of  intelligent 
design  and  permanency,  that  no 
temporary  Oovemment  shall  have 
the  power  to  play  such  fantastic 
tricks  with  the  armies  of  England 
when  called  to  war  as  those  signal- 
ised by  Sir  W.  Napier  in  the  open- 
ing paragraphs  of  this  article.  It  is 
true,  if  a  war  break  out,  there  is  no 
danger  that  an  English  Ministry 
will  starve  it  in  the  matter  of 
money.  Indeed,  the  money  expen- 
diture in  all  our  wars  has  been  as 
profligate  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
blood  of  our  soldiers.  What  we 
require  to  institute  is,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  W.  Napier,  '  the  ap- 
plication of  a  just  science '  to  our 


military  expenditure  both  of  life 
and  treasure,  which  has  always 
hitherto  been  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  result  achieved,  just  because 
our  '  military  framework '  has  been 
always  allowed,  during  peace,  to 
fall  into  rottenness  and  decay. 

But  how,  under  a  popular  fbrm  of 
government^  can  English  Ministers 
be  restraaned  from  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  lives  of  English  sol- 
diers ?  The  time  it  is  to  be  leered 
is  yet  distant  when  statesmen  of 
either  party  will  prefer  rather  to 
sacrifice  power  thiui  to  imperil  the 
honour  and  sa&ty  of  the  conntiy, 
in  obedience  to  the  ignorant  cry 
of  a  majority  of  electors.  Mr. 
Mundella,  as  the  representative  of 
the  working  men,  has  already  pro- 
claimed the  formula  of  their  intelli- 
gent creed — 'No  increase  to  the 
military  estimates ; '  and  although 
doubtless  the  increase'  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  will  be 
voted  for  the  present  year,  what 
guarantee  exists  that  in  succeeding 
years  the  military  charges  shall  not 
become  small  by  degrees  and  beau- 
tifully less,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
popular  constituencies  ? 

The  only  remedy  against  such  a 
tendency  of  the  public  mind  is  to 
lay  down  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country  a  strong,  symmetri- 
cal, and  economical  peace  frame- 
work, such  that  it  may  be  filled 
in,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  on  a 
plan  carefully  matured  and  experi- 
mentally tested  beforehand,  with- 
ont  hurry  and  confusion. 

The  watchwords  of  the  military 
reformer*  should  be  Agghvieraiion 
and  Decen^ra{2^a/u»i— agglomeration 
of  particles,  and  decentralisation  of 
management.  At  present  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  country  present 
the  strange  spectacle  of  three  dis- 
tinct services — ^Line,  Militia,  Volun- 
teers— having  no    connection   one 


'  A  large  proportion  of  this  inerease  is  to  be  absorbed  in  replacing  the  capttnl 
iif^)j  of  stores  on  vfaich,  in  ofder  to  take  credit  for  lev  estimates,  the  Oovemment 
as  beon  drawing  for  the  current  expenditure  of  the  last  two  years. 
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with  another,  each  service  com- 
posed of  azLumber  of  isolated  units, 
entirely  destitnte  of  any  machinery 
for  combined  action,  a  mere  rabble 
of  battalions  and  squadrons. 

In  introducing  the  Army  Begu. 
lation  Bill  Mr.  Cardwell  announced 
that  the  object  of  the  Oovemment 
was  '  to  unite  all  the  military  forces 
of  the  country  into  one  defensive 
army.*  For  the  attainment  of  the 
end  he  has  in  view,  the  War  Minis* 
ter  appears  to  rely  on  two  principal 
measures ;  viz.  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase, and  the  gradual — very  gpra- 
dual — ^formation  of  an  adequate 
reserve  of  trained  soldiers.  All  the 
rest— such  as  the  increase  of  field 
artilleiy ;  the  increase  of  the  Militia ; 
the  organisation  of  Volunteers ;  the 
withdrawal  of  military  patronage 
from  lord-lieutenants;  the  inter- 
change of  officers  between  the 
Mili^  and  the  Line,  &o. — are  mat- 
ters of  secondary  detail,  although 
some  of  them  present  problems  of 
extreme  difficulty. 

The  alluring  proposal  to  abolish 
purchase  was  unquestionably  the 
bladder  which  floated  the  Minis- 
terial scheme  on  the  tide  of  public 
favour ;  and,  like  the  bladder  when 
pricked,  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
Mr.  Cardweirs  plan  for  effecting 
that  measure  will  not  be  found  to 
collapse  at  the  touch  of  accurate 
criticism. 

Much  of  the  feeing  which  has 
arisen  in  the  coantrv  against  the 
purchase  system  is  due  to  a  pre- 
valent belief  that  commissions  are 
put  up  at  a  kind  of  auction,  and 
knocked  down  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  whereas  in  some  of  our 
best  regiments  promotion  by  pur- 
chase is  practically  promotion  by 
soniority,  and  in  none  of  them  can 
any  officer  be  promoted  until  he 
shall  have  passed  an  examination 
increasing  in  severity  with  the 
grade  of  the  officer. 

Sir  Henry  Storks  informed  the 
House  of  Commons  that  every  plan 
for  the  reorganisation  of  the  army 


which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Government 
had  been  frustrated  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  vested  interests  created 
by  the  purchase  system. 

The  implication  was  that  many 
such  plans  had  been  submitted  and 
rejected  on  that  ground ;  but  the 
only  one  he  was  able  to  adduce 
was  that  which  was  brought  for- 
ward last  year  for  doing  away  with 
the  ranks  of  comet  and  ensign,  a 
slipshod  expedient  for  getting  rid 
of  one  step  of  the  purchase  system, 
involving  no  principle,  and  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  which 
would  have  left  the  efficiency  of 
the  army  just  where  it  was  before. 

There  seems  to  be,  moreover,  a 
prevailing  impression  that  a  sound 
professional  instruction  of  our  offi- 
cers is  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  purchase  system; 
whereas  that  measure,  like  the 
general  reorganisation  of  the  army, 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion of  *  purchase.'  The  qualities 
requisite  to  constitute  a  good  offi- 
cer are  discipline,  devotion,  high 
and  honourable  bearing,  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge.  It  will  hardly 
be  pretended  that  English  officers 
have  hitherto  been  found  wanting 
in  the  first  three  qualities.  And 
to  ensure  the  possession  of  profes- 
sional knowledge,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  devise  a  well-considered 
system  of  instruction,  and  rigidly 
to  enforce  it.  The  failure  of  Bri- 
tish officers  in  this  respect  is  solely 
attributable  to  the  absence  of  such 
a  system.  In  Prussia  all  candi- 
dates for  commissions  are  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  ranks  during  six 
months  as  cadets,  before  exercising 
the  Ainctions  of  an  officer.  For 
two-thirds  of  them  this  cadet  ser- 
vice is  a  probation,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  have  to  satisfy  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  corps,  not 
only  as  to  their  professional  attain- 
ments, but  also  as  to  parentage  and 
means.  The  remaining  third  have 
received  their  appointments  direct 
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from  the  different  miHtaiy  scIiooIb 
to  which  thej  were  nominated  bj 
the  King.  Practical  instmction  is, 
moreover,  gnpplied  to  all  ranks,  in 
the  only  pron table  manner  in  which 
if  can  be  snpplied,  by  the  yearly 
formation  of  oistrict  camps  of  exer- 
qbe,  where  the  troope  learn  as 
mnch  of  the  business  of  war  as  it 
is  possible  to  learn  in  peace.  Let 
OS  give  to  onr  officers  the  same 
advantages  as  the  Prussians  enjoy 
before  we  charge  their  want  of  pro- 
fessional knoidedge  on  the  system 
of  purchase,  or  on  any  other  sys- 
tem than  our  incapacity  for  military 
administration. 

We  are  not  here  defending  a 
practice  which  exposes  a  good  offi- 
cer to  be  passed  over  by  men  pos- 
sessing advantages  of  fortune 
which  are  denied  to  himself.  And 
in  the  number  of  this  Magazine  for 
November  last  we  suggested  what 
appeared  to  us  an  equitable  plan 
for  giving  partial  relief  to  the  non- 
purchaser.  But  we  do  maintain 
strenuously  that  evils  far  greater, 
and  more  general  in  their  applica- 
tion, would  result  from  the  substi- 
tution of  selection  for  promotion 
by  purchase.  Indeed,  taking  into 
account  the  fkllibilitv  of  human 
judgment,  and  the  influences  to 
which  the  selector,  in  England 
above  all  other  countries,  would  be 
exposed,  we  hold  that  the  chances 
of  injustice  would  be  infinitely  less 
under  a  system  of  pure  semority, 
even  under  one  of  promotion  by 
lot,  than  under  the  most  honestly 
administered  system  of  selection. 

But  Mr.  Cardwell  has  informed 
us  that  if  *  purchase '  be  abolished, 
the  substitution  of  selection  would 
be  imperative  in  order  to  prevent 
a  new  and  unrecognised  system  of 
purchase  from  taking  the  place  of 
the  first.  Why  so?  We  foil  to 
perceive  any  immoraliiy  in  the 
payment  of  money  by  an  individual 
m  order  that  he  may  succeed  rather 
^vliar  to  a  situation  to  which  at 
later  date  he  would  succeed  of 


right ;    and  the  practice  of  such 
payment  would  materially  simplify 
the    question  of   retirements.      If 
we  abolish  '  purchase,'  we  abolish 
the    only    injustice    that    can    be 
charged  against  it — ^that  to  which 
the  non-purcluudng   officer  is  now 
exposed;  and  in  that  case  promo- 
ticni  by  seniority  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable   alternative,  tempered  and 
controlled  by  the  rigid  exercise  of 
a    veto  agunst  the  promotion  of 
men  who  are  palpably  unfit.     Such 
is  the  ignorance  of  our  legislators 
on  military  subjects,  with   which, 
however,  they  are  prepared  to  deal 
with  such  amazing  confidence,  that 
nine  out  of  ten  are  not  aware  that 
under  the  present  system  such  a 
veto  is  vested  in  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  may  be  exercised  to 
the    fullest    extent.      Generals  in 
command  of  districts,  and  officerR 
commanding  regiments,  are  bound 
to  report  specially  such  officers  as 
are  in  their  opinions  unfit  for  pro- 
motion.    Hitherto  there  has  been  a 
disinclination  to  make  such  reports, 
or  if  made  to  act  upon  them,  on 
account  of  the  vested  money  interest 
acquired  by  officers  in  the  commis- 
sions they  hold.     But  if  seniority 
were  substituted  for  purchase,  this 
entirely  mistaken   reason  for  con- 
doning inefficiency  would  cease  to 
exist.     The  reflection  here  suggests 
itself  that  to  ^ve  power   to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  forbid,  on 
account  of  incompetence,  the  pro- 
motion   of    any    officer    who  has 
passed  the  prescribed  examination, 
is  to  admit    the  &ilure  of   such 
examination  as  a   test  of  compe- 
tence ;    and  the  natural  inference 
will  be— if  the  examination  be  not 
a  sufficient  test,  make  it  so ;  if  it 
be,  why  supplement    it    with   an 
invidious  censorship  ?     The  answer 
is,  that  no  human  institutions  are 
perfect,  and  although  the  examina- 
tion is  decidedly  beneficial,   it  is 
quite  possible  for  an  officer  to  pass 
who  might  be  unfit  for  promotion 
to  a  higher  g^rade. 
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To  introdace  selection  in  army 
promotions  would  be  to  impose  on 
the  Commander-in-Chief  a  burthen 
of  responsibility  which  no  man 
would  be  able  to  sustain,  and  would 
produce  a  fruitful  crop  of  jealousies 
and  remonstrances,  to  the  serious 
prejudice  of  discipline  and  good 
feeling. 

For  the  purpose  of  administering 
such  selection,  Mr.  Cardwell  pro- 
poses— I.  To  make  regimental  pro- 
motion progressive  up  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  2.  To  keep  a  general 
Army  List  of  captains  and  majors, 
from  which  the  most  deserving 
shall  be  selected  for  promotion  to 
the  ranks  of  major  and  lieutenant- 
colonel.  Let  us  see  how  this  plan 
will  work. 

Of  the  three  senior  captains 
of  a  given  regpiment,  we  will 
suppose  the  first  to  be  a  fsur  officer, 
the  second  better,  and  the  third 
best.  If  the  selection  is  to  be  a 
reality,  the  third  captain  must 
be  promoted  to  the  first  vacant 
majority,  and  the  second  cap- 
tain to  the 'Second  vacancy;  the 
first  captain,  a  zealous  officer 
perhaps  but  not  brilliant,  being 
twice  passed  over.  If  it  should  be 
answered  that  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion to  discriminate  between  ap- 
proximate shades  of  merits  then 
we  reply  that  Mr.  Cardwell's  selec- 
tion will  resolve  itself  into  a  system 
of  seniority,  modified  only  by  the 
veto  above  referred  to,  under  which 
no  human  wisdom  can  devise  the 
means  of  preventing  the  acceleration 
of  promotion  by  money  payments. 
Indeed,  we  think  it  would  be  unwise 
to  attempt  it ;  by  legislating  against 
the  practice,  we  shall  only  succeed 
in  imparting  immorality  to  acts 
innocentandeven  beneficial  in  them- 
selves, without  preventing  them. 

Under  the  present  regulations 
a  good  officer  regards  ms  regi- 
ment as  his  home ;  his  love  for  it  is 
progressive,  and  strengthens  with 
every  year  of  service ;  a  jealous 
regard  for  its  honour  and  renown 


becomes  a  part  of  his  nature.  TIiIh 
sentiment  is  known  by  the  name  of 
esjprit  de  corps,  and  anyone  who 
undervalues  its  power  aA  a  moral 
agent  knows  little  of  human  natui'e 
and  is  utterly  undeserving  the  numu 
-  of  a  statesman.  This  is  the  senti- 
ment which  has,  under  the  custom 
of  purchase — we  do  not  say  in  con- 
sequence of  it — ^given  to  England 
a  regimental  system  which  is  the 
pride  and  mainstay  of  the  army 
and  the  admiration  of  all  expe- 
rienced foreign  officers  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  it.  And  this  is  the 
sentiment  which  Mr.  Cardwell  now 
proposes  to  destrov  by  declaring 
that  every  captain  m  his  turn  shall 
be  removed  j&x>m  the  association  of 
the  comrades  to  whom  he  is  at* 
tached,  and  from  the  command  of 
the  men  whose  characters  he  has 
.  studied,  to  fill  the  more  important 
grade  of  major  in  another  corps,  in 
which  he  can  feel  no  interest  and 
where  he  can  know  notliing  of  the 
men  he  is  called  to  command.  And 
after  having  formed  new  ties  during 
his  four  or  five  years'  service  as 
major,  the  same  violent  disruption 
is  to  be  repeated  by  his  transference 
to  a  third  regiment  as  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Again,  if  selection  is  to  be  the 
rule,  it  must  of  course  be  applied 
to  the  Artillery,  and  it  wUl  be  a 
pleasing  reflection  for  the  senior 
lieutenants  of  that  arm,  having 
fourteen  years'  service,  that  the  first 
effect  of  Army  Reform  may  be 
to  promote  youngs  officers  over 
their  heads  on  the  pretence  of 
superior  qualifications. 

Once  more,  is  our  experience  of 
the  manner  in  which  selection  has 
.  been  exercised  in  the  limited  field 
.  to  which  it  has  been  hitherto  ap- 
.  plied  so  encouraging  that  we  should 
.  desire  to  make  it  universal  ?    Tak* 
ing  the  Crimean  War  as  an  example, 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  selection  of 
the  commanders    of  the  Cavali*y 
Division    and  Light  Cavalry  Bri- 
gade ;  good  as  regimental  officers, 
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periiafM,  bat  as  destiiaie  of  all  ex- 
perienoe  of  actual  war  as  tfaej  were 
ignorant  of  its  first  theoretical 
principles ;  men,  moreotvr,  who  on 
aooonnt  of  their  notorious  aatago^ 
nism  ought  neTer  to  haTS  been 
placed  in  the  FBlatire  posifeMns  of 
conmuuider  and  subordinate. 

Again,  how  did  *  selection'  woHt 
when  it  became  necessary  to  appoint 
a  successor  to  Lord  Bagian,  or 
rather  to  Si^  James  Simpson  P 

Among  the  divisional  generals  was 
a  vigorous  and  enemetic  veteran, 
who  had  served  in  the  Pefainsulay 
and  who  had  acquired  experience  in 
the  command  of  a  regiment  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  That  veteran 
was  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  after- 
wards quelled  the  Indian  Mutinj. 
Did  the  English  Ministers  on  that 
occasion  take  tho  man  they  found 
ready  to  their  hand,  tcho  was  Hie 
tenior  ojfvcer  presentj  and  beyond  all 
compare  the  most  worthy  ?  No  ! 
they  put  upon  him  the  indignity  of 
placing  over  his  head  a  young 
Guardsman,  of  distinguished  merit 
indeed,  but  of  whom  it  is  no  dispa- 
ragement to  say  that  he  was  not  the 
equal  of  Campbell,  and  who  was  in 
the  nursery  when  the  latter  was 
fighting  his  country's  enemies  in 
Spain! 

But  we  are  able  to  cite  in  support 
of   our  position   the    recent    and 
striking  experience  of  the  Franco- . 
German  war. 

The  French  army  had  for  many 
years  before  the  commencement  of 
that  struggle  been  officered  largely 
from  the  ranks:  and  promotions 
were  detenntned  htj  fieleeiioii,  or 
nominally  by  merit ;  just  the  system 
Mr.  Cardwell  desires  to  intttxince 
among  ourselves.  Yet  the  annihi- 
hition  of  the  whole  of  her  veg^ular 
army  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
incapacity  of  her  officers,  and  to 


their  powerleasness  to  oommand 
the  respect  of  their  inferiors. 
General  Trodin,  writing  in  1867, 
complained  that  whereas  Knglish 
sridiers,  when  allied  with  the 
F^iench,  were  scropoloos  in  pajing 
fldi  the  mifitaij  marks  of  reject  to 
Frendi  officers,  tiie  latter  ooold  not 
obtain  any  such  marks  from  their 
own  soldiers.  And  we  know  as  a 
fact  that,  throttghoai  the  war  just 
ended,  French  offioera  had  no  com- 
mand over  their  men,  and  the 
soldiers  nnder  reverses  beoame  as 
dangeroos  to  tiieir  superiors  as  wild 

beasts. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that 
the  Prussian  army,  where  the  sol* 
dier  sabmits  to  Hie  restnunts  of  an 
iron  discipline,  is  officered  by  nobles 
personally  devoted  to  the  sovereign ; 
and  that  the  system  of  promotum 
is  pradieaUy  one  of  pure  semcrUy, 
the  prerogative  which  the  King 
possesses,  to  the  same  extent  as  but 
no  farther  than  the  English  Sove- 
reign, of  promoting  officers  at 
pleasure  being  rarely  exercised.' 

We  have  no  wish  to  posh  the 
above  argument  beyond  its  fisur 
value  ;  but  when  we  find  on  the  one 
hand  a  sjrstem  of  promotion  by 
selection  co-existing  with  universal 
disaster,  and  on  the  other  a  system 
of  promotion  by  seniorify  oo-exist- 
ing  with  unbroken  success,  we  do 
say  that  a  prudent  legislator  shoold 
have  taken  these  facts  into  account 
before  submitting  to  the  people  of 
England  a  plan  involving  radical 
changes  in  their  army. 

Wbatever  may  be  the  final  deci- 
sion of  Parliament,  any  alteration 
in  the  present  systmn  tending  ma- 
terially to  change  the  class  of  the 
community  firom  which  our  officers 
are  drawn  would  be  an  evil  not  to 
balanced  by  any  apparent  advan- 
tage— ^would  indeed  m  &tal  to  the 


^  Estrnot  from  the  report  uf  Colonel  BtaBhl,  Ute  French  militaiy  aUasb^  at  JBerhu : 

*  It  rnnet  be  remembered  that  promotion  in  the  Prussian  army  is  by  seniority.    The 

Xing  has  the  power  to  promote  an  officer  at  pleasure,  but  he  seldom  makes  use  of  thU 

irerogative,  ana,  as  the  proportion  of  officers  so  promoted  does  not  exceed  a  thirtieth  or 

» fortieth  of  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  promotion  goes  by  seniority.' 
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efficiency  of  an  army  raised,  as  the 
EngHsh  army  is  raised,  by  yoluntary 
enHstment,  that  is  to  say,  essentially 
on  aristocratic  principles.  For  some 
years  past  first  commissions  have 
been  thrown  open  to  competition — 
those  without  purchase  to  Sand- 
hurst cadets,  those  by  purchase  to 
the  general  public.  This  competi- 
tion has  been  practically  limited  in 
the  first  case  by  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion necessary  to  success,  in  the 
second  case  by  the  money  payment 
of  450Z.  It  is  doubtless  possible, 
in  the  event  of  first  commissions 
being  declared  free  and  open  to  pure 
competition,  that  the  cost  of  the  ne- 
cessaiy  education  might  preserve 
unaltered  the  class  of  our  military 
officers.  Still  it  may  be  worth  con- 
sideration if  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent, supposing  purchase  abolished, 
to  retain  unchanged  the  existing 
conditions  as  to  first  appointments 
by  continuing  to  exact  the  same 
money  payment  as  now.  This  might 
be  justified  on  the  intelligible  prin- 
ciple of  benefiting  all  by  the  ac'^ 
celeration  of  promotion,  throngh 
the  operation  of  the  retiring  fund 
which  such  payments  would  help  to 
create. 

Behind  the  large  sum  admittedly 
necessaty  for  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase tiiere  looms  a  vast  and 
shadowy  figure  representing  the 
expenditure  necessary  to  be  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  en- 
forced retirement  of  old  officers, 
unless  the  ranks  of  the  army  are  to 
be  blocked  up  by  grey-haired  subal- 
terns and  octogenarian  colonels,  a 
sort  of  military  vegetables,  without 
zeal  because  without  hope  of  ad- 
vancement. The  capital  cost  to  the 
nation  of  this  expenditure,  of  which 
Mr.  Cardwell  confessed  himself 
unable  to  furnish  any  estimate,  has 
been  calculated  by  private  actuaries, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Buxton  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  more  than  seven  millions  ster- 
ling. 

On  tho  whole,  Mr.  Cardwcirs 
recommendation    to    tho    English 


people  to  abolish  purchase,  without 
having  first  sat  down  in  a  prudent 
and  business-like  manner  to  count 
its  cost  and  ultimate  consequences, 
is  very  like  a  recommendation  to 
throw  a  good  many  millions  of 
money  over  a  precipice  and  to  take 
a  blindfold  leap  after  them;  and 
before  consenting  to  take  that  leap 
we  trust  such  a  practical  and  mer- 
cantile people  will  make  sure  of  the 
sort  of  ground  they  are  likely  to 
fall  upon. 

The  Times  considers  that  tho 
most  cogent  argument  against  the 
purchase  system  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  '  it  is  and  always  ivUl 
he  ohnomous  in  the  eyes  of  those 
classes  whose  views  and  influence  are 
gradually  preponderating  in  shaping 
our  legislation,*  *  Sooner  or  later 
therefore,'  says  that  journal,  '  tho 
system  will  be  abolished.'  This 
may  be  a  sufficient  argument  for 
the  7}imes,  though  not,  we  submit, 
for  a  statesman.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  never  anticipated  evil  results 
from  the  abolition  of  purchase,  pro- 
vided promotion  by  seniority  be  tho 
substitute,  and  vested  interests  be 
respected.  As  for  selection,  we  can 
only  trust  there  is  still  sufficient  prac- 
tical good  sense  left  among  English 
legislators  to  ensure  the  rejection  of 
a  measure  so  thoroughly  visionary, 
and  so  destructive  of  the  well-being 
of  the  army  if  it  were  possible  to 
enforce  it. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  judgment 
as  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Gardwell's 
general  scheme,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  state  first  the  military  re- 
quirements of  the  country,  and  then 
to  enquire  if  they  are  likely  to  be 
satisfied  by  the  details  of  that 
scheme.  * 

In  Prussia  every  military  district 
contains  within  itself  the  peace 
framework  of  a  certain  mititary 
unit,  in  which  the  Line  and  the 
Landwehr  have  each  their  perma- 
nently defined  places,  and  which  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  can  be  mobi- 
lised, that  is,  can  be  sent  out  of  its 
own  district,  with  all  its  parts  filled 
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in,  perfectly  organised  and  equipped, 
and  can  enter  on  a  campaign  within 
ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  orders 
from  head-qnarters. 

It  is  exactlj  this  organisation  in 
principle  that  we  want  in  England, 
and  unless  Mr.  Cardwell's  scheme 
supplies  it,  it  must  be  pronounced 
a  failure.  Although  we  have  no 
need  to  imitate  Prussia  by  converting 
.  our  whole  nation  into  an  army,  and 
our  soil  into  a  vast  military  camp ; 
tlicfc  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
we  should  not  institute  in  England 
that  territorial  military  organisa- 
tion on  which  the  preparedness  for 
war  of  the  Prussian  army  mainly 
depends.  The  details,  which  are 
perfectly  simple,  and  whoso  cost 
ought  assuredly  to  be  within  easy 
reach  of  the  sum  which  will  be 
voted  this  year  for  mihtary  pur- 
poses, are  as  follows : 

1 .  To  provide  an  adequate  reserve 
of  trained  soldiers,  so  that  battalions, 
maintained  in  peace  for  the  sake  of 
economy  at  half  their  required  war 
strength,  may  be  placed  on  their 
war  footing  in  a  day. 

2.  To  provide  some  certain  ma- 
chinery for  supplying  the  casualties 
created  by  war  in  the  ranks  of  the 
held  array. 

3.  To  divide  the  country  into 
military  districts  having  as  nearly 
as  possible  equal  populations ;  and 
to  place  the  military  forces  of  every 
denomination  in  each  district  under 
the  commanding  general. 

4.  To  maintain  in  each  district 
the  peace  framework  of  its  proper 
militarv  unit,  with  all  arms  of  the 
service'in  due  proportion,  and  with 
all  the  machinery  of  staff  and  de- 
partments necessary  to  its  imme- 
diate mobilisation.  « 

5.  Each  militaiy  unit  to  consist 
of  iixed  quotas  of  Line,  Militia,  and 
Volunteers,  subdivided  in  perma- 
nent brigades  with  staff  detailed. 

6.  To. provide  practical  instruc- 
tion for  all  ranks  by  the  formation 
of  yearly  camps  of  exercise  in  the 
different  districts. 

7*  To  prescribe  that  Militia  bat- 


talions shall  invariably  perform 
their  yearly  training  in  their  re- 
spective brigades  with  the  Line  as 
previously  arranged  on  paper. 

8.  To  provide  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  competent  officers  for  the 
Militia. 

9.  To  improve  the  organisation 
of  the  Volunteer  force. 

We  propose  to  take  the  above 
details  seriatim : 

1.  The  immediate  formation  of 
an  adequate  reserve  of  trained  sol- 
diers lies  at  the  root  of  our  military 
efficiency,  it  may  be  said  indeed  at 
the  root  of  our  national  greatness, 
since  the  last  must  always  depend 
not  only  on  the  power  to  defend 
ourselves  if  attacked,  but  on  the 
power  to  fulfil  without  doubt  or 
hesitation  our  obligations  to  our 
colonies  and  to  other  countries. 
And  the  only  possible  means 
by  which  an  efficient  army  can 
be  forthconung  in  England,  either 
for  the  emergency  of  home  defence 
or  of  foreign  warfare,  is  to  main- 
tain that  army  during  peace  on 
a  system  which  will  admit  of  its 
large  and  immediate  expansion  for 
war.  Now  what  does  the  Grovem- 
ment  measure  propose  to  do.  for  us 
in  this  matter?  Mr.  Gardwell  in- 
formed the  House  that  he  hoped 
during  the  present  year  to  raise  the 
first  Army  Reserve — ^the  only  force 
which  could  be  available  for  the 
object  now  under  consideration — 
to  9,000  men ;  a  provision  ludi- 
crously inadequate  to  our  require- 
ments. It  is  true  that  behind  these 
he  estimates  a  second  Army  Re- 
serve, which  includes  what  is  called 
the  Militia  Reserve  and  pensioners, 
at  30,000 ;  but  this  foroe  is  a  mere 
home  guard,  not  liable  for  service 
abroad,  and  could  not  therefore.-  be 
available  for  completing  the  peace 
establishment  of  battalions  to  their 
proper  war  strength.  The  redac- 
tion of  our  army  to  its  economical 
peace  ^  establishment  can  only  be 
gradually  effected,  pan  passu  with 
but  no  faster  than  the  formation 
of  the  required  reserve  of  trained 
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soldiers;  and  if  Mr.  Cardwell's 
limited  aspirations  are  fulfilled,  we 
could  only  discharge  at  the  end  of 
the  year  ahout  6,000  of  the  men 
now  serving  continuously  with  the 
colours  into  the  ranks  of  the  re- 
serve, since  that  force  already  num- 
bers about  3,000.  At  this  rate 
many  years  will  be  required  to  per- 
fect our  expansive  system;  and  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  the  com- 
bustible materials  with  which  the 
continent  of  Europe  is  surcharged 
will  be  so  accommodating  as  to 
defer  their  explosion  until  our  de- 
fensive system  is  matured.  During 
the  present  year  there  will  be  about 
70,000  infantry  soldiers  serving  in 
the  British  Isles ;  and  it  should  be 
our  endeavour  to  induce  all  such  as 
have  completed  six  years*  service  to 
accept  discharge  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  completing  their  unexpired 
terms  of  enlistment  in  the  ranks  of 
the  reei^rve.  If  this  measure  should 
fail  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  men,  the  immediate  formation  of 
an  adequate  reserve  is  an  object  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  our 
descending  so  low  as  even  four 
years'  service  with  the  colours  as 
a  qualification  for  reserve  service 
until  the  numbers  are  complete. 

The  immediate  formation  of  such 
a  reserve  is  simply  a  matter  of 
money.  The  failure  of  our  attempts 
hitherto  in  that  direction  prove  that 
the  retaining  fee  of  fourpence  a  day 
to  each  man  now  offered  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient inducement.  The  fee  should 
be  raised  without  hesitation. to  six- 
pence. Even  at  the  cost  of  eight- 
pence  a  day  a  reserve  soldier  would 
be  of  equal  value  to  the  country 
with  one  serving  in  the  ranks,  and 
his  total  cost  would  not  exceed  one- 
third  that  of  the  latter.  .  We  repeat 
that  our  nulitary  system  will  never 
be  ostaJslished  on  a  sound  and  dur- 
able basis  until  the  completion  of  the 
required  reserve  shall  enable  us  to 
reduce  all  our  battalions  serving  at 
home  to  their  contemplated  peace 
establishment.  . 

2.    The    Govei*nmeut    measure 


makes  no  provision,  so  fjeu*  as  wc 
can  see,  for  filling  up  war  casualties 
.in  the  field  army  during  the  pro- 
.gress  of  a  campaign,  unless  it  be 
intended  that  the  Militia  reserve 
.  should  be  utilised  for  that  puipose. 
But  the  men  of  that  reserve  are  not 
at  present  held  to  service  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
they  must  volunteer  a  second  time 
for  foreign  service  before  they  could 
be  sent  to  reinforce  battalions  be- 
fore an  enemy  abroad.  The  whole 
of  the  Militia  force,  under  proper 
regulations  and  management,  should 
constitute  a  general  reserve  for 
the  Line ;  and  we  agree  with  the 
writer  of  a  late  article  in  the  Edin^ 
hurgh  Beview,  supposed  to  embody 
the  opinions  of  Sir  W.  Mansfield, 
in  the  view  that  what  is  now  called 
the  Militia  Reserve  is  practically 
useless,  and  should  be  abolished. 

We  are  of  the  number  who  de- 
plore the  conclusion  of  the  Govem- 
ment  that  the  Militia  must  be 
raised  as  heretofore  by  voluntary 
enlistment — ^a  method  which  will 
doubtless  succeed  in  filling  the 
ranks,  but  one  which  involves  soli- 
citation and  the  offering  of  in- 
ducements to  the  recruit  which 
must  vary  with  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion;  while  conscription,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  self-acting 
machine  giving  exact  resultB.  The 
operation  of  voluntary  enlistment 
camiot  be  depended  on  to  ensure 
the  needful  supply  of  recruits 
exactly  when  and  where  they  may 
be  wanted ;  but  by  means  of  an 
equitable  conscription  the  Militia 
could  be  kept  constantly  full,  and 
would  constitute  the  reaervovr  from 
which  the  supplies  of  men  required 
to  be  drawn  off  from  time  to  time 
to  fill  the  dBtenis  of  the  regular 
army,  whether  in  peace  or  war, 
could  be  obtained  with  certainty 
by  volunteering.  In  times  of  war 
it  has  nerer  been  found  difficult  to 
obtain  volunteers  from  the  Militia 
for  service  in  the  army ;  it  has  only 
been  necessary  to  offer  effectual  in- 
ducements, and  this  must  always 
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be  neoeaouy  aider  ao j  syBkem  of 
▼ofaiBteiy  CBlifltiiient.  The  oalj 
eonditioii  reqnired  towaids  a  snlB- 
cieat  snpply  of  Tecraits  to  Hie  r^a- 
lar  army  in  time  of  vnar  is  that  the 
Militia  shall  bo  maintaiiied  at  its 
doe  proportionate  strength  daring 
peace ;  to  this  end  it  shonld  nnm* 
ber,  at  least,  as  many  men  as  the 
regular  armj,  whose  vacancies  it  is 
intended  to  supply. 

The  easiest  and  most  natural 
method  of  establishing  a  sound 
Militia  system  would  be  to  place  it 
o&  alootliaed  or  territorial  basis, 
by  partittoning  the  whole  conntty 
in  certain  territorial  dirisions,  fur- 
nishing each  its  quota  of  Militia 
men  in  proportion  to  population. 
Although  it  might  be  possible  to 
carry  out  this  plan  by  the  means  of 
▼oluntary  enlistment,  it  would  be 
extremelr  difficult  as  well  as  ezpen* 
sire  to  do  so  on  any  la^e  BoaAe ; 
but  the  application  of  «oonsoription 
would  render  it  easy. 

Much  of  the  ayersion  fblt  by  the 
puWc  to  the  idea  of  a  conscrip- 
tion without  substitution  is  due  to 
the  belief  that  merchants,  lawyers, 
and  other  professional  men  would 
be  liable  under  its  operation  to  be 
torn  from  their  families  and  their 
business,  and  compelled  to  shoulder 
a  musket,  to  their  great  individual 
detriment,  in  many  cases  even  to 
their  ruin.  Bat  the  advocates  of 
the  measure  never  contemplated 
imposing  the  obligation  of  Militia 
service  in  time  of  peace,  except 
on  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
i8  and  21.  In  addition  to  the  ad- 
vantages above  claimed  for  conscrip- 
tion, it  would  have  a  very  important 
bearing  on  the  two  questions  of 
officering  the  Militia  and  giving  a 
proper  organisation  to  the  Volun* 
teer  foree,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show  when  we  come  to  consider 
them.  The  power  taken  by  the 
Government  BDl  to  enforce  the 
ballot  *  in  cases  of  great  emergency,' 
and  the  elaborate  provisions  regu- 
lating its  application,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  dust  thrown  into  the 


eyes  of  the  public  ;  for  most  as- 
suredly it  will  be  too  late  to  resort 
to  that  measure  after  the  great 
emergency  has  shown  itself. 

3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  The  country  is 
already  portioned  out  in  military 
districts,  but  of  greatly  varying 
magnitudes,  whereas  an  effective 
territorial  organisation  depends  on 
uniformity  of  districts  as  well  as 
nnifonnity  of  their  contained  mili- 
tary units.  We  hope  Mr.  Gard- 
weU's  announcement,  that  in  every 
sub-district  a  colonel  on  the  staff 
is  to  be  appointed  to  command 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  auxiliary  forces,  is  an 
indication  of  the  design  to  establish 
the  uniformity  above  insisted  on ; 
more  especially  as  the/rinoM  of  the 
Line  o/fid  the  auxiliary  forces  int» 
one  harmoniotie  tehole  was  declared 
to  be  the  primary  object  sought  to 
be  attained  by  his  Bill ;  and  the 
measure  of  brigading  those  services 
together  was  announced  as  one  of 
tiie  details  by  which  he  hoped  to 
accomplish  it.  One  word  of  sugw 
gestion  we  would  address  to  Mr. 
Cardwell,  with  respect  to  these 
colonels  on  the  staff.  If  they  are 
simply  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
the  old  Inspectorsof  Reserve  Forces, 
with  somewhat  enlarsed  duties, 
little  good  will  result.  The  ookmel 
on  the  staff  should  command  a  cer- 
tain sub-division,  say  a  brigade,  of 
the  military  unit  of  the  district,  in 
which  sub-division  all  the  services 
and  all  the  arms  should  be  repre- 
sented. The  mere  fiict  of  giving 
him  oommand  of  a  certain  number 
of  auxiliary  forces  will  have  no  ten- 
dency to  cJOTect  that  funon  which 
Mr.  Cardwell  desires  to  accomplish. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  it  is 
intended  to  constitute  the  G^eral 
of  each  district  the  real  commander, 
in  place  of,  as  heretofore,  the  merely 
nominal  commander,  of  the  military 
forces  of  all  denominations  com- 
prised within  its  limits ;  but  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  measure  akme  would  go 
far  towards  effecting  the  desired 
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fusioii ;  for  tbe  aceompHahment  of 
which  the  following  arrangrementB 
•are  here  suggested : 

To  fix  permanentl^r  the  regular 
ibroe  to  be  stationed  in  each  dis** 
trict  tvith  a  view  to  its  forming  the 
nuclena  round  which  the  aoxiliaiy 
forces  would  be  gathered. 

Supposing  the  infantry  ganiaon 
of  each  district  to  consist  of  three 
regular  battalions,  they  might  sup- 
ply the  nuclei  of  three  brigades; 
each  brigade  being  composed  of  one 
line  batuJion,  of  one  third  of  the 
Militia  force,  and  of  one  third  of 
the  Volunteer  force  of  the  district ; 
the  different  brig^es  with  staff 
being  completed  in  all  respects  oh 
paper.  The  exigencies  of  Indian  re^ 
lieid  would  prevent  the  same  regular 
regiments  being  permanently  sta- 
tioned in  any  particular  district, 
and  as  a  consequence  would  render 
impossible  the  territorial  distribu- 
tion of  the  army^  so  often  advocated, 
in  first,  secondhand  third  battalions ; 
but  the  arrangement  here  proposed 
would  be  the  same  in  principle. 

A  convenient  camping  ground 
being  provided  in  each  district, 
the  Militia  regiments  should  per- 
form  their  yearly  traiiiu>«r  under 
canvas  in  their  respective  brigades 
with  the  regular  troops,  as  pre- 
viously arranged  on  paper ;  and  the 
Volunteer  oorpe  should  be  encou- 
i-aged  by  libend  allowances  to  join 
their  respective  brigades  during  the 
continnanco  of  the  yearly  camp  of 
exercise. 

The  responsible  staff  of  each 
brigade  should  be  supplied  by 
officers  of  the  regular  army,  but  as- 
sistant  brigade  majors  should  be 
detailed  both  for  Militia  and  Volun- 
teers, to  act  as  channels  of  com- 
munication with  their  respective 
services,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction  in  staff  duties. 

These  last  should  receive  a  small 
yearly  retaining  fee,  and  full  staff 
pay  only  when  on  continuous  duty 
at  the  yearly  camp. 

Each  district  should  be  com- 
pleted   with    tho    necessary    field 


^hijpnieni '  for  its  division  of  all 
anns  under  the  charge  of  a  district 
quartermaster;  and  every  officer 
in  command  of  a  corps  should  be 
provided  with  a  list  of  articles 
forming  the  field  equipment  of  his 
corps,  and  with  fiinus  of  requisi- 
tion for  the  same,  with  which,  on 
the  formation  of  the  yearly  camp, 
the  district  quartennaster  would 
comply. 

Each  district  should  be  complete 
in  all  the  departments — so  far  at 
least  as  their  cadres  Are  concerned 
—•necessary  to  enable  its  mobilised 
division  to  take  the  field  fully 
equipped  and  ready  for  the  march. 

Ever^  year  two  ot  more  divisions 
ocoupymg  w^acont  camps  might 
•strike  their  tents  and  march  to 
concentrate  in  a  central  locality  for 
»  week's  manceayres  on  a  large 
scale. 

A  plan  similar  to  that  above 
sketched  was  adopted  in  Canada  to 
provide  against  the  Fenian  raids, 
which  were  always  threatening. 
The  Volunieer  force  of  that  coun- 
try was  distributed  in  brigades,  the 
nucleus  of  each  brigade  being 
supplied  by  one  regulu*  battalion, 
or,  in  some  cases,  the  wing  of  a 
battalion ;  the  necessary  stores  and 
equipment  were  colleoted  at  the 
different  brigade  ahirm  posts,  which 
were  established  at  convenient  dis- 
tances along  the  frontier  line,  and 
all  that  was  required  to  place  them 
in  the  field  was  the  order  to  district 
commanders  to  'form  field  bri- 
gades.' In  addition  to  this  mea- 
sure, camps  of'  exercise  were 
formed  every  year,  where  the  Volun- 
teers were  brigaded  with  the  regu- 
lar troops,  precisely  after  the  plan 
above  indicated ;  and  it  is  speaking 
quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  the 
Volunteers  learned  more  in  a  week 
than  they  could  have  done  in  a 
•  month  if  drilled  separately. 

Since  Mr.  Card  well  does  not  pro- 
pose to  give  to  the  Miiitia  any 
longer  period  of  ti'aining  than  that 
which  is  now  the  rule,  wo  should 
endeavour  to  get  the  greatest  pos- 
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Bible  value  out  of  the  training 
actually  performed;  and  we  can 
conceive  no  arrangement  equally 
effective  for  that  purpose  with  that 
which  is  above  suggested. 

8.  The  question  of  providing  the 
requisite  number  of  instructed 
officers  for  the  Militia  presents  a 
problem  of  extreme  difficulty.  Mr. 
Cardwell  hopes  to  solve  it  by  pro- 
viding that  henceforward  Line  and 
Militia  officers  shaU  be  interchange- 
able ;  and  his  proposal  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  'purchase' 
was  based  on  the  ground  that  all 
such  interchange  would  be  impos- 
sible so  long  as  the  system  continues 
in  force.  But  just  as,  in  the  matters 
of  promotion  by  selection  and  of 
retirements,  Mr.  Cardwell  was  un- 
able to  predicate  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  their  adoption,  or  to 
state  the  mode  of  carrying  them 
into  execution,  so  he  is  entirely 
unprepared  with  any  machinery 
for  effecting  an  interchange  of  offi- 
cers between  the  two  services. 
His  one  contribution  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  that 
Militia  lieutenants  after  two  years' 
meritorious  service  shall  receive 
commissions  in  the  Line.  All  the 
rest  is  vague  and  indeterminate. 
80  far  as  it  goes,  this  one  measure 
would  be  useful  in  supplying  an 
incentive  to  young  Militia  officers. 
But  how  are  Line  officers  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Militia  ?  Line 
rank  and  Militia  rank  may  be  de- 
clared of  equal  value ;  but  will  the 
country  be  content  to  pay  to  a 
Militia  officer  for  one  month's  ser- 
vice the  same  sum  .  as  to  a  Line 
officer  for  twelve  months '  ?  If  not, 
a  lieutenant  of  the  Line  promoted 
to  be  captain  of  Militia  will  hardly 
feel  compensated  by  the  honour 
and  glory  for  receiving  only  one 
month's  pay  as  captain  in  exchange 
for  twelve  months'  pay  as  lieute- 
nant. But  it  may  be  argued,  with 
our  attenuated  peace  battalions 
there  will  be  a  surplus  of  officers, 
a  certain  proportion  of  whom  may 
be  transferred,  or  rather  lent,  to 


the  MiHtia,  still  retaining  their  fuU 
pay.  DoubUess  they  may;  but 
they  might  equally  be  so  inus- 
ferred  under  the  purchase  system ; 
and,  besides,  how  long  will  it  be, 
under  Mr.  Cardwell's  very  delibe- 
rate measures  for  the  formation  of 
a  reserve,  before  attenuated  peace 
battalions  will  be  possible  P 

We  are  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posed interchang^bleness  of  Line 
and  Militia  officers  with  any  useful 
result  is  utterly  impracticable,  and 
that  the  most  effective  method  of 
providing  competent  officers  for 
the  Militia  would  be  through  the 
agency  of  a  conscription,  and  in 
imitation  of  the  wise  measures 
adopted  in  Prussia  for  officering 
the  Landwehr.  In  Prussia  all 
young  men  of  fair  education 
who  are  able  to  provide  the  means 
of  their  own  equipment  and  main- 
tenance, and  to  produce  certificates 
of  attainments  and  honourable  con- 
duct from  school  or  college,  are 
allowed  to  enrol  themselves  for  one 
year  in  regiments  of  cavalry  or 
infantry  at  their  choice  ;  and  it  has 
long  been  regarded  as  part  of  the 
education  of  the  son  of  eveiy  pro- 
prietor, professional  man,  manufac- 
turer, even  of  every  prosperous 
shopkeeper,  to  spend  one  of  the 
years  between  his  seventeenth  and 
twentieth  birthdays  in  this  volun- 
tary service ;  at  the  end  of  which 
any  cadet  desiring  it  may  by  special 
attainments  obtain  a  certificate 
entitling  him  to  the  first  vacancy 
as  sergeant^  and  afterwards  to  a 
commission,  in  the  Landwehr  regi- 
ment of  his  particular  district :  and 
in  this  manner  a  body  of  instructed 
•officers  is  provided  for  the  reserve 
forces  of  Prussia.  Of  late  years 
it  io  to  a  great  extent /o^Afon  which 
has  operated' to  induce  the  youth  of 
that  country  to  join  the  ranks  in 
the  manner  above  specified ;  but  at 
first  the  motive  which  impelled 
them  was  to  avoid  serving  as  pri- 
vates in  the  conscription. 

In  England,  undier  our  present 
military   and    social   constitutios, 
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there  is  no  indncement  to  young 
men  of  the  better  classes  to  qualify 
as  Militia  officers.  The  &ct  is,  and 
it  is  useless  to  ignore  it,  the  prin. 
oipal  difficulty  of  providing  capable 
officers  for  the  Militia  consists  in 
this,  that  the  service  does  not  offer 
a  profession  to  which  young  men 
devoid  of  means  can  afford  to  devote 
themselves,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  fails  to  supply  any  attractions  for 
young  men  of  means  and  leisure. 

These  are  the  points  to  which,  in 
the  absence  of  the  leverage  of  a 
conscription,  we  should  devote  our 
attention,  and  we  here  submit  the 
following  suggestions  to  Mr.  Card- 
well's  consideration. 

Doubtless  something  will  be 
gained  by  substituting  the  patron- 
age of  the  Queen  for  that  of  the 
lord-lieutenant ;  but  in  addition  to 
this  measure,  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  receive  credit,  eveiy 
possible  attempt  should  be  made  to 
create  and  foster  a  sentiment  of 
connection  between  the  Line  and 
the  Militia.  In  this  view,  which 
would  also  be  materially  promoted 
by  the  formation  of  the  mixed  bri- 
p^des  above  recommended,  and 
since  there  is  a  great  deal  in  a 
name,  we  would  propose— 

ist.  That  in  future  the  regular 
army  should  have  the  designation 
of  the  first  Line ;  the  Militia  that 
of  the  second  Lii}e;  and  that  all 
distinctions  of  uniform  should  be 
abolished,  excepting  such  as  would 
be  supplied  by  numerals  on  button, 
shoulder  strap,  and  shako. 

2nd.  That  all  Militia  officers  not 
having  previously  served  in  the 
Line  should  be  required  to  join  the 
yearly  district  camps  of  exercise, 
there  to  be  attached  to  the  Line 
regiments  of  their  respective  bri- 
gades during  two  months  in  each 
year,  receiving  the  fuU  pay  of  their 
respective  ranks.  These  two  months 
to  be  in  addition  to  and  immediately 
preceding  the  month  prescribed  for 
the  yearly  training  of  their  re< 
spective  battalions. 


3rd.  To  appoint  Line  officers  from 
the  half-pay  Hst  to  a  certain  number 
of  vacancies  in  the  higher  ranks; 
and  to  increase  their  yeariy  half- 
pay  to  full  pay  while  thus  serving ; 
care  being  taken  to  select  such  only 
as  are  active,  vigorous,  and  tho* 
roughly  competent. 

9.  The  next  division  of  our  sub- 
ject which  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
Volunteer  organisation,  the  weak 
point  of  which  is  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  anything  approaching  to 
military  discipline.  Any  code  of 
punishments  must  be  inoperative 
m  a  force  whose  members  if  pu- 
nished to-day  for  a  breach  of  dis- 
cipline may  resign  in  resentment 
to-morrow,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  has 
sought  to  remedy  this  evil  by  two 
clauses  of  his  Bill. 

Clause  14  provides  that  a  Volun- 
teer may  obtain  exemptxaii  from  the 
liabilUy  of  being  balloted  for  the 
Militia  by  engaging  with  his  com- 
manding  officer  not  to  quit  his 
corps  without  giving  one  year's  no- 
tice; but  aa  every  Volunteer  will 
know,  as  well  as  Mr.  Cardwell,  that 
the  liability  from  which  he  is  pro- 
mised exemption  is  practically  nil, 
he  will  deem  it  quite  unnecessary' 
to  barter  a  year's  liberty  of  action 
in  its  purchase. 

Clause  15  provides  that  Vohtn- 
teers  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mntvny  Act  whenever  they  as- 
semble foi' the  jpurposes  oftraininff  or 
exercise  tmth  tJie  Militia  or  regular 
forces.  But,  as  Lord  Elcho  has 
pointed  out^  it  is  primarily  the 
power  to  oblige  the  men  to  come 
out  for  such  training  that  is  wanted. 
The  power  given  to  punish  breaches 
of  discipline  when  being  exercised 
with  other  troops,  without  the 
power  of  obliging  them  to  come  out 
for  such  exercise,  will  only  operate  to 
prevent  the  men  from  joining  their 
corps  when  mustered  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  thereby  exposing  them- 
selves to  possible  punishment. 

It  is  useless  to  blind  ourselves  to 
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ih6  fact  that  wiihoaithe  leverage  of 
a  oonscriptioa  it  is  impoBsihle  to 
impart  discipliBe  or  efficiency  to  the 
Volaiiteer  force ;  unless  the  men  can 
be  indnced  to  engage  for  three  years* 
service,  just  as  our  soldiers  enlist 
for  twelve  years,  an  arrangement 
which  wonld  convert  the  foroe  into 
a  Volunteer  Militia  as  in  Canada, 
and  wonld  involve  the  payment  of 
the  men. 

In  the  absence  of  conscription,  it 
is  in  every  way  more  convenient,  as 
we  already  possess  a  distinct  Militia, 
that  the  Yolonteers  should  continue 
a  purely  voluntary  auxiliary  force, 
practically  independent  of  any  other 
control  tlmn  the  will  of  its  members 
during  peace ;  but  capable  in  war, 
if  wisely  encouraged,  which  hitherto 
it  has  not  been,  of  rendering  valuable 
service ;  and  we  must  just  be  con- 
tent to  accept  the  defects  of  the 
system  for  the  sake  of  its  positive 
advantages. 

The  measure  above  advocated  of 
attaching  Volunteer  battalions  per- 
manently  to  brigades  with  Line  and 
Militia,  so  that  they  mi^ht  feel  they 
possessed  a  recognised  place  in  the 
grand  army  of  England,  would  have 
a  powerful  effect  in  encouraging  the 
force.  It  is  true  they  could  not  be 
ordered,  but  thev  might  be  invited, 
and  by  liberal  field  allowances  en- 
couraged, to  attend  with  their  re- 
spective brigades  in  the  yearly 
camps  of  exercise.  Many  battalions 
do  now  voluntarily  assemble  for  a 
week's  training  under  canvas,  and 
it  is  certain  tJ^ey  would  be  more 
generally  anxious  to  do  so  under  the 
above  })ropo8ed  arrangement.  The 
regulations  published  during  the 
preceding  year  with  reference  to 
schools  of  instruction,  almost  a 
transcript  of  those  which  have  been 
long  in  force  in  Canada,  are  excel- 
lent in  principle,  and  are  daily  pro- 
ducing good  results. 

The  manner  in  which  conscrip- 
tion, if  adopted,  would  operate  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  Volunteer  force 
is  as  follows : 


ist.  It  is  obvious  that  in  each 
military  district  the  number  of 
Volunteers  must  be  limited  to  a 
maximum,  to  prevent  crowds  of  men 
from  enrolling  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  conscrip- 
tion. 

2nd.  Supposing  the  Volunteer 
quota  of  any  district  to  be  com- 
plete,  it  should  be  ordained  that 
evenr  Volunteer  failing  to  obtain  a 
certificate  of  efficiency  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  should  be  dis- 
charged and  should  become  liable 
to  conscriptioD. 

3rd.  Every  man  having  served 
five  years  continuously  as  an  efficient 
Volunteer  should  be  declared  ex- 
empt ftxmi  conscription  for  life. 

Mr.  Cardwell'a  present  measure 
proposes  to  alter  slightly  the  Army 
Enlistment  Bill  of  last  session  by 
providing-  ' 

That  every  recruU  shall  m  future  he 
enlisted  far  a  service  of  twelve  years  ; 
such  period  to  he  passed,  either  alto- 
gether with  the  colours,  or  partly 
toith  the  colours,  partly  in  the  first 
reserve ;  hut  the  conditions  and  terms 
of  service  of  every  recruit,  whatever' 
they  may  he,  to  he  stated  on  his  attes^ 
toMon  papfn\  and  to  he  incapable  of 
alteration  except  hy  mutfial  consent 
of  tlie  recruit  and  the  Minister  of 
War, 

Now  we  fear  that  the  object  of 
creating  rapidly  an  Army  Beserve 
will  act  as  a  temptation  to  enlist  as 
many  men  as  possible  for  the  short 
period  of  three  years'  service  with 
the  colours,  leaving  the  unprofitably 
long  period  of  nine  years  for  reserve 
service.  To  do  so  would  be  a  serious 
error.  The  men  now  serving  are 
those  to  whom  we  should  principally 
look  for  filling  the  reserve  ranks. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  money, 
and  if  offered  a  retaining  fee  of 
sixpence  a  day  numbers  of  men 
who  have  completed  four  years' 
service  and  upwards  would  accept 
discharge  under  the  obligations  of 
reserve  service  during  the  unex- 
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pjved  periods  for  which  they  seve- 
rallj  enlisted.  Six  years  is  the 
shortest  period  for  wxiich  .recmits 
should  in  fatnre  be  enlisted  for 
continuous  service.  The  cry  has 
been  raised  for  soldiers  of  three 
years,  because  the  Prussian  soldier 
is  enlisted  for  that  term,  and  the 
Prussian  system  has  been  success- 
ful. But  there  is  no  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  Since  the 
father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
perfecting  of  their  military  system 
has  been  the  paramount  object  of 
solicitude  for  each  Prussian  monarch 
in  his  turn.  The  rulers  have,  for 
this  purpose,  practically  wielded 
despotic  authority;  the  army  is 
officered  by  nobles  personally  de- 
pendent on  and  devoted  to  the 
sovereign ;  and  men  of  all  condi- 
tions below  the  noble  class  serve  in 
the  ranks  of  the  army  in  their  turn. 
The  whole  nation,  in  fisMst,  consti- 
tutes a  vast  military  hierarchy. 
Thus,  Prussian  soldiers  are  un- 
questionably possessed  of  higher 
intelligence  and  education  than 
those  of  any  other  country,  and 
consequently,  both  in  the  matter  of 
drill  which  is  easy,  and  of  disci- 
pline which  is  more  difficult  to 
acquire,  the  recruit  under  such  an 
organisation  may  in  three  years 
be  converted  into  a  comparative 
veteran. 

But  voluntary  enlistment  im- 
plies that  the  State  shall  go  into 
the  open  market  for  recruits,  and 
take  such  as,  being  physically  eligi- 
ble, may  offer  themselves.  We  have 
not  yet  arrived,  and  probably  never 
shall  arrive,  at  an  educational  test 
of  fitness  for  the  men  who  are  to 
fight  our  battles.  Youth  and  po- 
verty, combined  with  thews  and 
sinews,  are  the  only  preliminary 
qualifications. 

It  is  therefore  only  by  wise 
measures  directed  to  that  end  after 
the  enlistment  of  the  recruit  that 
we  can  hope  to  elevate  ^he  intel- 
lectual and  moral  status  of  the 
soldier.    Much  has  been  done  al- 


ready, and*  the  increased  considera* 
tion  we  have  of  late  years  shown 
for  our  soldiers  has  produced  its 
natural  consequence  in  the  increased 
self-respect  and  good  behaviour  of 
the  soldiers  themselves. 

To  suppose  that  the  abolition  of. 
purchase,  or  any  means  that  can  be 
devised  by  human  wisdom,  could, 
under  the  system  of  voluntary  en- 
listment, induce  young  men  of  the 
better  classes  to  enter  the  army  as 
privates,  unless  promotion  from  the 
ranks  be  declared  the  rule,  is  one  of 
those  amazingly  visionary  ideas  in 
which  amateur  military  reformers 
abound.  And  no  stronger  argu- 
ment could  be  advanced  in  favour 
of  maintaining  the  purchase  system, 
than  that  one  of  the  probable  re- 
sults of  its  abolition  would  be  to 
officer  our  army  largely  from  the 
ranks.  We  trust  that  the  experi- 
ence derived  from  the  late  misfor^. 
tunes  of  the  French  army  have  laid 
that  question  at  rest  in  England 
for  long. 

Before  we  can  prudently  fix  three 
years  as  the  period  of  continuQus 
service  for  the  soldier,  we  must 
clearly  establish  that  an  English 
soldier  of  three  years  would  be  of 
equal  value  in  the  supreme  moment 
of  trial  with  the  same  English 
soldier  supposing  him  to  have 
served  six  years.  It  will  hardly  be 
contended  that  the  Prussian  system 
has  been  successful  in  forming  sol- 
diers more  to  be  depended  on  in 
battle  than  the  time-honoured  red- 
coats who  held  '  the  fatal  hill '  at 
Albuera ;  who  broke  the  power  of 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo ;  who  scaled 
die  heights  of  Alma;  who  with- 
stood the  Russian  hosts  at  Inker- 
man;  and  who,  a  mere  handful, 
saved  the  Indian  Empire  to  Eng- 
land by  their  invincible  fortitude 
and  tenacity.  These  were  all  men 
of  long-service  enlistment,  the  sort 
of  whom  Marshal  Bugeaud  said 
that  iliey  were  the  most  formidable 
infantry  in  the  world^  hutfartunately, 
there  were  very  few  of  them.    Our. 
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position  is  that  although  English 
soldiers  of  three  years  might  be 
good,  those  of  six  years  wonld  be 
better,  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
so  few  of  them  supplies  the  strongest 
argument  for  requiring  that  those 
we  have  shall  be  of  the  best.  There 
is  an  additional  argument  in  favour 
of  the  six  years*  term  in  the  con- 
sideration that  it  would  be  easily 
i*econcilablo  with  tho  exigencies  of 
Indian  reliefs. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  Mr. 
Cardwell  had  seen  fit  to  divide  the 
total  period  of  enlistment  into  three 
portions — the  first  to  be  passed  with 
the  colours ;  the  second  in  the  Re- 
serve, with  a  retaining  fee  of  six- 
pence a  day ;  the  third  in  the  MiUtia, 
with  a  fee  of  fourpence.  The  pass- 
ing of  the  soldier  through  the  army 
into  the  Militia  would  give  a  leaven ' 
to  the  latter  force  the  value  of 
which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated, 
and  would  impart  to  it  by  degrees 
very  much  the  character  of  the 
Prussian  Landwehr. 

Having  liow  examined  Mr.  Card- 
well's  proposals  seriatim,  wo  must 
call  attention  to  the  absence  from 
his  Bill  of  any  provision  for  military 
instruction  in  schools.  Such  in- 
struction could  hardly  commence  at 
too  early  an  age,  and  it  would  pro- 
bably bo  as  efficacious  as  any  other 
measure  that  can  •  be  devised  in 
making  us  a  military  people. 

To  sum  up  :  we  find  that  of  the 
thirty-six  clauses  of  the  Army  Re- 
gulation Bill,  eight  are  devoted  to 
the  extinction  of  purchase— -a  mea- ' 
sure  which  has  been  put  forward 
with  an  astonishing  absence  of 
statesmaulike  consideration  and 
forethought,  in  deference  to  the 
prejudices  of  ^  those  classes  whose 
triexos  aiid  ivfliience*  according  to  the 
Times  newspaper,  *are  gradually  pre- 
ponderaiing  in  shaping  oitrlegislaiion  ;* 
a  measure  of  which  the  only  certain 
result  will  be  to  saddle  the  country' 
with  an  enormous  expenditure,  and 
of  which  its  framer  is  utterly  unable 
to  predict  the  further  consequences; 


a  measure  which,  even  if  it  fail  to 
realise  all  the  evil  effects  prophesied 
by  its  opponents,  will  probably 
exercise  no  beneficial  influence  on 
our  military  organisation,  but  re- 
sult, on  the  contrary,  in  disap- 
pointment to  its  promoters,  and 
perhaps  serious  injury  to  the 
army.  We  have  shown  that  any- 
thing like  a  general  interchange 
between  Line  and  Militia  officers, 
which  was  professedly  the  principal 
object  of  the  proposal  to  abolish 
'  purchase,'  is  utterly  impracticable ; 
and  that  Line  officers  could  be 
transferred  or  lent  to  the  Militia 
whether  purchase  be  abolished  or 
not.  We  fear,  moreover,  that 
in  the  sequel  .  the  unexpectedly 
large  charges  that  measure  will  en- 
tail  will  be  very  impatiently  borne 
by  the  influential  classes  above  re- 
ferred to.  The  Times  has  already 
darkly  hinted  that  officers  of  the 
army  may  imperil  their  vested 
interests  by  prolonged  opposition ; 
and  it  seems  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  those  officers  may  ulti- 
mately be  called  upon  to  bear  a  very 
disproportionate  share  of  the  cost. 

Of  the  remaining  clauses  of  the 
Bill— 

Eight  are  devoted  to  tho  ballot, 
respecting  which  it  needs  hero 
only  to  say  that  they  can  exorciso 
no  present  influence  on  our  military 
system ;  and  it  is  present,  not  pro- 
spective, reforms  which  the  nation 
requires. 

Two  clauses  relate  to  the  Volun- 
teers, and  will  be  wholly  inopera- 
tive, as  any  Volunteer  officer  can 
inform  Mr.  Cardwell. 

One  clause  slightly  alters  for  tho 
better  the  terms  of  attestation  of 
recruits,  as  fixed  by  the  Enlistment 
Bill  of  last  session. 

Four  clauses  relate  to  the  Militia, 
of  which  three  deal  with  matters  of 
detail,  while  the  .fourth  effects  a 
real  *  reform  in  transferring  militia 
patronage  from  lord-lieutenants  to 
the  Crown. 

One  clause  gives  power  to  the 
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Govemment  to  take  possession  of 
railroads  on  an  emergency. 

Five  clauses  are  devoted  to  Mili- 
tia barracks,  and  the  acquisition  of 
land  bj  Militia  and  Yolnnteer  corps. 

Seven  clanses  remain,  dealing 
with  legal  technicalities. 

Now,  we  would  ask,  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  above  provisions  which 
bids  fair  to  fnlfil  the  expectations 
held  out  in  the  speech  of  the 
Minister  of  War?  Setting  apart 
the  disputed  question  of  'purchase,' 
there  is  one  clause,  and  one  only, 
of  Mr.  CardweU's  Bill  which  can 
exercise  any  influence  on  onr  mili- 
tary organisation,  except  in  a  very 
remote  and  contingent  future — ^viz. 
that  which  vests  Militia  patronage 
in  the  Crown. 

We  seek  in  vain  either  in  the 
Government  measure  or  in  the 
explanations  by  which  it  was 
accompanied  for  any  signs  of  a 
comprehensive  plan;  and  so  Httlc 
does  Mr.  Cardwell  seem  to  appre- 
ciate his  own  principle  of  an  expan- 
sive army  that  he  has  limited  for 
the  present  year  the  numbers  of 
the  First  Reserve — ^that  force  on 
the  completion  of  which  the  ap- 
plication of  his  principle  depends 
— to  9,000,  when  at  least  80,000 
men  will  be  required  before  our 
military  organisation  can  rest  on  a 
sound  and  durable  basis. 

If  we  recall  the  legislation  of  the 
last  session,  we  find  that  the  mea- 
sures introduced  by  Mr.  Cardwell, 
which  it  was  then  loudly  proclaimed 
were  to  remodel  our  military  sys- 
tem, were  mainly  four,  viz. — 

1 .  The  abolition  of  the  grades  of 
cornet  and  ensign, — a  measure  that 
perished  in  the  birth. 

2.  The  reduction  of  20,000  rank 
and  file, — ^no  sooner  accomplished 
than  Mr.  Cardtvell  wail  obliged  to 
replace  them. 

3.  The  creation  of  an  Army  Re- 
serve; all  attempts  at  which  have 
hitherto  proved  a  total  failure. 

4.  The  reduction  of  dep6t  batta- 
lions, and  the  adoption  of  a  substi- 
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tute  measure  of  attaching  depdts  of 
regiments  serving  abroad  to  regi- 
ments serving  at  home  ;  which  last 
is  likewise  notoriously  a  failure  and 
will  have  to  be  rescinded. 

We  would  ask,  then,  has  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Cardwell  in  the 
rdle  of  military  reformer  been  so 
completely  successful  in  the  past  as 
to  encourage  the  English  people  to 
entmst  themselves  now  blindly  to 
his  guidance,  along  a  path  beset 
with  snares  and  pitfalls,  where  he 
himself  admits  that  he  cannot  see 
his  way? 

The  failure  of  the  Government 
measure  to  satisfy  the  military  re- 
quirements of  the  nation  is,  how- 
ever, only  the  natural  result  of  a 
system  which  appears  to  regard 
entire  ignorance  of  the  afiairs  of 
any  department  as  the  best  quali- 
fication for  its  management — a 
system  which  sends  Lord  Hart- 
ington  from  the  War  Department, 
which  he  had  administered  both  bs 
chief  and  subordinate,  to  the  Post 
Office;  which  sends  Mr.  Gk)schcn 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  Mr.  Stans- 
feld,  disqualified  for  the  Admiralty 
by  his  previous  knowledge  of  it, 
to  the  Poor  Law  Board;  which 
sends  the  Under- Secretaiy  of  the 
Home  Department  from  a  post 
where  his  two  years'  experience 
might  have  made  him  useful,  to 
duties  in  the  Colonial  Office  of 
which  he  knew  nothing;  and, 
finally,  which  sent  Mr.  Cardwell 
from  the  Colonies  to  the  Army. 

The  concluding  words  of  Mr. 
CardweU's  speech  on  the  first 
reading  of  his  Bill  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

*  We  have  done  our  best  to  deal 
with  the  principles  that  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  service,  and  to  build 
on  them  the  firm  foundations  of  a 
defensive  force  which  may  be  a 
perfect  security  to  the  country,  not 
merely  against  danger,  but  against 
that  which  is  scarcely  less  in- 
tolerable to  the  spirit  and  in- 
dependence   of     Englishmen — ^the 
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perpetuall J  recufring  apprehension 
of  danger.' 

These  words  when  collated  with 
his  proposed  measures  would  excite 
a  smile  if  the  matter  were  not  too 
serious.  We  confess  we  haye  no 
hope  that  the  present  Minister 
of  War  will  ever  fulfil  the  ex- 
})ectations  held  out  in  the  above 
quotation.  He  is  called  to  deal 
with  a  subject  which  is  foreign  to 
his  habits  of  thought  and  to  his 
experience. 

We  will  go  further,  and  say  we 
despair  of  ever  seeing  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  thoroughly  sound 
and  permanent  military  system 
under  our  lyopulaniy  system  of 
government. 

«  However  that  may  be,  if  the 
present  opportunity  for  amendment 
is  allowed  to  slip,  it  will  never  re- 
turn until  another  tremendous  Eu- 
ropean convulsion  shall  once  more 
startle  the  nation  from  its  apathetic 
security. 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  went  to 
press  we  have  read  Mr.  Cardwell's 
speech,  on  the  second  reading  of  his 
Bill,  wherein  he  employed  the  fol- 
lowing arguments  in  support  of  his 
proposed  system  of  selection  in  army 
promotions : 

1 .  Ho  stated  that  '  selection ' 
exists  in  the  army  of  Prussia, 
thereby  designing  to  convey  the 
imprassion  that  selection  is  the  rule 
in  that  army;  whereas  either  ho 
knew,  or  it  was  discreditable  to  him 

.not  to  have  known,  that  promotion 
in  the  Prussian  army,  as  we  have 

•  iilready  shown,  is  practically  on  a 
system  of  pure  seniority. 

2.  He  cited  the  evidence  of  Lord 
Clyde  given  before  the  *  Purchase 
Commission,'  to  the  effect  that  in 
his  opinion  the  feelings  of  an  officer 
would  be  less  wounded  by  the  se- 
lection of  another  to  supersede  him 
on  the  score  of  superior  merit,  than 
if  that  other  had  passed  over  his 
head  through  the  agency  of '  pur- 
chase;' but  the  fiery  indignation 
felt  and  loudly  expressed  by  Lord 


Clyde  when  superseded  by  a  younger 
officer  in  the  Crimea  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  above  opinion.  We 
can  only  say  for  ourselves  that 
neither  the  authority  of  Lord  Clyde, 
nor  of  aU  the  generals  who  have 
ever  lived  taken  together,  would  be 
of  any  weight  to  establish  a  pro- 
position against  which  the  reason 
revolts ;  and  that  so  long  as  human 
nature  remains  unchanged,  and  self- 
esteem  constitutes  one  of  its  most 
powerful  sentiments,  it  would  be 
beyond  comparison  more  galling  to 
an  officer  to  see  another  placed  over 
him  by  selection  —  that  is,  for  a 
reason  which  implies  his  personal 
inferiority — ^than  through  the  ope- 
ration either  of  '  purchase  '  or  pure 
chance,  which  would  leave  his  self- 
esteem  untouched. 

3 .  Referring  to  the  argument  that 
'  selection,'  as  he  proposes  to  ex- 
ercise it,  would  destroy  esprit  de 
corps,  Mr.  Card  well  asks,  'Is  there 
no  esprit  de  corps,  no  life-blood,  in 
the  regiments  of  Prussia  P  There 
are  many  non-purchase  regiments 
in  our  army:  is  there  no  regimental 
system  among  titem  ?  Is  there  no 
esprit  de  corps  among  the  marines  ? ' 
Ac.  Ac,;  the  whole  of  which 
argument  only  goes  to  show  that 
Mr.  Cardwell  did  not  understand 
the  subject  on  which  he  was  speak- 
ing. No  one  contends  that  esprit  de 
corps  is  a  special  result  of  the  sys- 
tem of  purchase,  or  that  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  purcliase  system  would 
affect  that  sentiment,  provided  se- 
niority were  made  the  rule  of  pro- 
motion, as  it  is  in  ilie  Fruasian  army, 
and  in  our  own  artillery  aiid  inarines. 
The  crgnment  which  Mr.  Cardwell 
has  failed  to  meet  is — that  the  sys' 
tern  of  selectiofi  in  army  protnotions 
as  he  woidd  exercise  it  viust  inevi- 
tably destroy  that  esprit  de  corps 
which  JuLS  been  ilie  life-blood  of  the 
JJritish  army,  afid  along  with  it  that 
reginven'al  system  which  has  hitherto 
been  its  pride  and  mainstay,  and 
which  has  proved  its  one  redeetning 
qxiality  wider  a  crushing  load  if 
mismanagement. 
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ARABTANA. 
The  Poet  'Omar. 


11HE  princes  of  Beuoo-Omeyyah, 
who  daring  ninety-four  years 
(a.d.  661-755)  mled  firom  their 
throne  at  Damascus  over  the  abeady 
immense  extent  of  the  Mohammedan 
world,  enjoyed  a  title  to  sovereignty 
peculiarly  their  own  ;  one  denied  to 
all  Caliphs  and  Sultans  of  later 
date ;  whether  the  orthodox  mon- 
archs  of  Bagdad  and  Constantinople, 
or  the  schismatical  Imams  of  Cairo 
or  Teheran  ;  that,  namely,  of  being 
governors  genuinely  and  unreserv- 
edly co-national  with  the  main 
body  of  those  they  governed,  not  in 
descent  only,  but  also  in  character, 
manners,  and  system. 

Even  the  four  elective  Caliphs, 
Mohammed's  immediate  successors, 
though  themselves  essentially  Arab, 
were  yet  too  much  cramped,  'Alee 
in  particular,  by  excessive  zeial  and 
righteousness  overmuch,  to  be  fi  faith- 
ful expression  of  the  real  national 
type.  Deeply  imbued  though  Arabs 
are,  more  so  indeed  than  the  general- 
ity of  men,  with  reverence  for  the 
eternal  law  that,  as  one  of  our  own 
poets  has  unconsciously  rendered  an 
every-day  Arab  phrase,  *  On  every 
side  our  being  rings,'  few  people 
ai'c  less  inclined  than  they  to  mul- 
tiply complicated  observances,  and 
to  make  of  religion  and  its  cere- 
monies the  staple  of  practical  life. 
Hence  it  came  that  Aboo-Bekr, 
'Omar,  'Othman,  and  'Alee,  how- 
ever congenial,  the  first  three  at 
any  rate,  to  the  special  phase  of 
mind  through  which  their  country- 
men were  then  passing,  which 
was  in  fact  the  inflammatory  or 
fever  stage  of  Islamitic  inoculation, 
were  yet  even  then,  in  common 
parlance,  almost  too  much  for 
them :  'Alee  was  so  decidedly.  In- 
deed, before  the  initial  half-cen- 
tury was  over,  the  Kharejee  or 
free-thinking  reaction  of   avowed 


infidelity  and  license  had  already 
set  in;  and  the  dagger  of  Ebn- 
Muljem  did  but  give  effect  to  the 
general  desire  of  freedom  from  a 
yoke  which  for  some  years  past  the 
Arabs  had  felt  and  declarod  that 
neither  they  nor  their  children  were 
able  to  bear. 

But  in  the  splendid,  jovial,  ad- 
venture-loving, devil-may-care  sons 
of  Omeyyah,  *  very  heathens  in  the 
carnal  part,'  however  sad  good 
Mohammedans  at  heart  they  may 
have  been,  and  indeed  unquestion- 
ably were,  the  Arabs  had  not 
merely  their  own  flesh  and  blood, 
but,  what  was  much  more,  their 
own  heart  and  soul,  to  reign  over 
them ;  and  it  was  accordingly  during 
the  period  of  their  supremacy  that 
the  Arab  '  geist,'  to  plagiarise  the 
convenient  Grerman  word,  breathed 
freest  and  obtained  its  fullest  ex- 
pansion. Hence  we  may  not  in- 
aptly, before  approaching  the  Da- 
mascene Court  itself,  and  the  prin- 
cipal figures  that  gave  it  splendour 
and  importance,  take  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  social  conditions  around 
in  town  or  country,  as  illustrated 
by  those  individual  sketches  of 
which  the  records  of  the  age  furnish 
us  with  abundant  choice. 

The  almost  pre-historic  winter, 
the  early  and  the  mid-spring  of 
Arab  civilisation  had  already  passed 
away ;  it  was  now  summer,  the  time 
of  brightest  bloom  and  of  most 
abundfimt  vigour.  Simple  in  their 
innate  restlessness,  and  restless  in 
their  innate  simplicity,  as  Arabs 
still  were,  the  young  manhood  of 
the  nation  imparted  itself  to  every 
individual,  and  heightened  the 
aims  of  life,  while  giving  them 
at  the  same  time  a  depth  and  a 
breadth  unknown  before.  War, 
counsel,  eloquence ;  these  had  al- 
ways formed  the  triple  excellence 
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that  Arabia  claimed  for  her  sons 
as  their  noblest  praise ;  and  it  was 
now,  nnder  the  star  of  Benoo- 
Omeyyah,  that  she  Mlj  realised  her 
own  ideal,  and  gave  simnltaneons 
birth  to  her  g^reatest  warriors,  her 
most  skilful  statesmen,  and  her 
choicest  poets.  The  change  which 
had  come  over  the  spirit  of  these 
last  is  in  itself  a  remarioible  illus- 
tration of  profoundly  modified  so- 
cial conditions  throughout  the  en- 
tire peninsula. 

Poverty  of  means,  isolation  of 
circumstimce,  and  insecurity  of  life, 
had,  during  the  long  ante-Islamitic 
period,  cramped  the  energy,  nar- 
rowed the  ideas,  and  marred  the 
taste  of  almost  all,  indeed  in  some 
degree  of  all  Arab  poets.  The 
circle  they  moved  in  was  rough, 
barren,  and  contracted ;  their  genius 
dwarfed  itself  into  proportion  with 
the  limits  which  it  could  not  over- 
pass. The  high  rank  and  noble 
birth  of  the  pre-Islamitic  'Amroo- 
ben-Kelthoom  and  'Amroo-l-Keys 
had  not  exempted  them  from  ever- 
recnning  personal  dangers  and 
privations  on  the  road  and  in  the 
field;  while  the  vigorous  spirit  of 
Shan&ra',  Ta'abbet-Shurran,  and 
their  like,  was  distorted  by  the 
physical  misery  and  the  savage 
loneliness  to  which  their  writings 
boar  such  frequent  witness.  All 
this  had  now  passed  away.  Union 
had  given  security,  conquest  riches  ; 
while  intercourse  and  Islam  had 
developed  the  intellect  of  the  nation. 
Two  entirely  new  classes  of  society 
henceforth  came  into  existence — ^the 
men  of  pleasure,  and  the  men  of 
literature:  the  former  heirs  of  a 
wealth  they  cared  rather  to  enjoy 
than  to  increase  ;  the  latter  seekers 
after  wealth,  fame,  and  name,  but 
by  intellectual,  not  by  physical  dis- 
tinction. Love  and  song  tissued 
the  career  of  the  former ;  poetry  and 
eloquence,  but  chiefly  poetry,  were 
the  Dusiness  of  the  latter.  Meanwhile 
a  select  few,  the  spoilt  children  of 
destiny,  the  Mirandolas  or  Byrons 


of  their  land  and  day,  combined  the 
advantages  of  birth  and  fortone 
with  those  of  genius.  Foremost 
among  these  stands  the  nobleman, 
the  warrior,  the  libertine,  but  above 
all  the  poet — the  Don  Juan  of  Mecca, 
the  Ovid  of  Arabia  and  the  East — 
'Omar  the  Mogheeree,  the  grandson 
of  Aboo-Rabee'ah. 

He,  by  universal  award,  placed 
on  the  head  of  his  kinship,  the 
great  Koreysh  clan,  the  only  gar- 
land that  had  heretofore  been  want^ 
ing  there.  In  every  respect  but 
one,  l^oreysh  had  long  occupied  the 
first  place,  not  in  the  Hejaz  only, 
but  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Arabiaii  Empire.  The  elevation 
of  their  tribesmen,  the  sons  of 
Omeyyah,  to  the  Caliphate,  had 
added  the  temporal  supremacy  to 
the  spiritual  leadership  already  be- 
queathed to  them  in  another  branch 
of  their  family  by  the  great  Pro- 
phet: Khalid,  the  sword  of  Islam, 
'Amroo,  the  conqueror  and  legis- 
lator of  Egypt,  and  Moosa,  the 
terror  of  Spain,  had  each  in  his  turn 
contributed  to  the  common  heir- 
loom of  glory  ;  and  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  India  to  the  sea  of  Cadiz 
their  will  was  obeyed  by  subject 
millions  to  whose  fathers  the  very 
names  of  Hejaz  and  Koreysh  had 
been  unknown.  But  in  literature, 
and  especially  in  the  choicest  form 
of  literature,  poetry,  the  foremost 
rank  was  still  monopolised  by  names 
of  other  lineage,  by  the  children  of 
Nejd  and  Yemen.  The  Koran,  in- 
deed, written  as  it  was  by  a  J^orey- 
shee  of  the  Koreyshees,  was  tnuy 
theirs ;  but  its  supernatural  preten- 
sions exempted  this  work,  though 
first-rate  of  its  kind,  fit)m  literary 
praise,  no  less  than  frt)m  literary 
criticism.  Besides,  though  hardly 
prose,  at  least  in  the  ordinary 
acceptance  of  the  word,  the  l^oran, 
unfettered  by  metre,  and  abound- 
ing in  rhythm  rather  than  rhyme, 
could  not  pass  muster  as  poetry. 
It  ¥fas  reserved  to  the  grandson  of 
Aboo-Rabee*ah  to  achieve  by  his 
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nndonbted  pre-eminence  in  that  art 
the  last  crowning  triamph.  for  the 
liereditarj  princes  of  Mecca. 

Five  generationfl  reckoned  back- 
wards united  the  branch  of  Koreysh 
to  which  'Omar  belonged  with  that 
whichhadgivenoriginto  Mohammed 
himself,  to  Hashim,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Abbaside  Caliphs,  and  to  'Abd- 
esh-ShemSy  from  whom  descended 
Maa'wiah  and  his  royal  line. 
'Omar's  own  great  grandfather, 
Mogheerah,  had  bj  his  marriage 
with  the  noble  and  wealthy  Eeytah 
re-nnited  two  powerful  subdivi- 
sions of  l^oreysh  descent,  and 
had  thereby  become  the  founder  of 
a  clan  which  under  the  title  of  the 
Children  of  Mogheerah  rapidly 
a4X|uired  a  leading  position  both  in 
peace  and  war.  Ail  were  men  of 
renown;  but  distinguished  among 
them  was  Qodeykah  Aboo-Ea- 
bee'ah,  the  grandfather  of  'Omar: 
his  gigantic  stature  had  earned  him 
the  surname  of  '  Two-spears,'  equi- 
valent in  meaning  to  oar  own  his- 
torical '  Longshanks;  '  and  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  'Okad,  which, 
shortly  before  the  birth  of  the  Pro- 
phet^ assured  to  Koreysh  the  exclu- 
sive gnardiauship  of  the  Ka'abeh 
and  the  lasting  signiory  over  their 
Nejdean  i*ivals,  Hodeykah  was  by 
all  admitted  to  have  won  the  first 
honours  of  the  day. 

But  however  great  the  reputa- 
tion of  Hodeykah,  it  was  iu  a 
manner  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son 
Bojeyr,  the  contemporary  of  Mo- 
hammed, by  whom  in  person  he  was 
converted  to  Islam,  and  from  whom 
he  received  on  that  occasion  the  new 
name  of  'Abd- Allah,  or  '  Servant  of 
God.'  It  was  an  ancient,  almost 
immemorial,  custom  at  Mecca,  that 
the  expenses — no  inconsiderable 
ones — of  decorating  the  Ka'abeh,  or 
central  shrine,  for  the  yearly  sacri- 
ficial solemnity,  should  be  supported 
by  its  guardians,  once  the  chieftains 
of  Khozaa'b,  now  of  Koreysh,  who 
shared  amongst  themselves  alike  the 
cost  and  the  honour.  But  the  grand- 


son of  Mogheerah  took  on  himself 
alone  the  entire  responsibility  of 
each  alternate  year,  thus  earning  the 
title  of*  El  'Idl,'  or, '  the  Equipoise,' 
as  having  shown  himself  equal 
singly  to  the  entire  clan  in  this 
their  religious  munificence.  His 
wealth  was  indeed  enormous;  its 
sources  were  partly  hereditary, 
through  his  grandmother  Beytali 
(for  the  fatal  law  of  testamentary 
partition,  rendered  obligatory  by 
Mohammed,  had  not  yet  come  into 
force),  and  were  partly  derived 
from  the  trade  in  metals,  cloth, 
and  spices — coffee  was  still  un- 
known— with  Abyssinia  and  Ye- 
men, which  he  had  iu  a  manner 
monopolised,  not  by  ofiicial  pri- 
vilege, but  by  superior  skill  and 
enterprise.  A  whole  army  of  attend- 
ants, Abyssinian  and  Negro,  followed 
in  his  train ;  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  province  of  Tehamah,  as  the 
sea-coast  south  of  Mecca  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mokha  was  then 
and  is  popularly  still  called,  obeyed 
his  bidding. 

The  offered  assistance  of  'Abd- 
Allah's  negroid  soldiery  was  declined 
by  Mohanmied,  who  may  have  pru- 
dently shunned  the  imputation  of 
subjugating  his  own  fair-skinned 
countrymen  by  the  help  of  a  dusky 
and  alien  race.  But  the  democratic 
and  yet  absolutist  tendency  which 
led  the  Prophet  systematically  to 
depress,  and  even  where  possible  to 
destroy,  the  existing  aristocracy  of 
the  land  had  perhaps  a  greater 
share  in  the  motives  of  this  refusal. 
In  Bojeyr,  alias  'Abd- Allah  the  Mog- 
heeree,  we  see  the  type  of  a  'class 
then  recently  originated  yet  already 
preponderant  in  Arabia,  and  which 
would  have  soon  become  supreme, 
but  for  the  military  despotism, 
based  on  popular  equality,  intro- 
duced by  Mohammed:  a  system 
often  tried,  with  slight  and  superfi- 
cial  modifications,  from  the  days  of 
Alexander  and  of  the  Caesars  down 
to  those  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  in- 
variably resulting  in  a  brief   and 
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delnsiye  splendour,  followed  by 
rapid  and  irretrievable  decay.  Had 
the  aristocratic  element  snrviTed, 
Arabia  would  probably  have  boasted 
less  extensiTe  conquests,  but  she 
would  have  made  far  greater  and 
more  durable  acquisitions  in  pro- 
gressive civilisation  and  real  pros- 
perity. But  the  Koranic  equipar- 
tition  of  land  and  property,  and  the 
absorption  of  all  eflTective  and  here- 
ditary dignity  in  one  only  family, 
soon  effaced  the  aristocracy,  and 
with  it,  by  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  ftiture  of  the  nation.  In  the 
merchant-noble,  'Abd-AUah  the 
Mogheeree,  we  see  the  fulness  of  a 
type  that  might  have  ensured  alike 
advance  and  permanence ;  with  its 
disappearance  scarce  a  centurj- 
later  begin  rapid  decadence  and 
anarchical  dissolution. 

Two  ¥rives,  one  an  Arab  woman 
of  Hadramout,  a  province  famed  in 
all  times  for  female  beauty,  the 
other  a  Christian  and  native  of 
Abyssinia,  gave  to  'Abd- Allah  two 
children,:  widely  differing  in  charac- 
ter and  in  pursuits  both  from  him- 
self and  from  each  other :  the  dusky 
half-blood  Hirth,  an  austere  Mus- 
lim, whose  life  passed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  Government  employments, 
some  of  the  highest  trust ;  and  the 
gay,  idle,  talented  poet  'Omar. 

This  latter  was  bom,  so  it 
chanced,  on  the  very  same  day  that 
the  great  Caliph,  his  namesake,  was 
assassinated  by  the  Persian  slave 
Firooz.  *What  Verity  then  set, 
and  what  Vanity  rose! '  said  'Omar's 
sarcastic  half-censor,  half-admirer, 
Ebn-*Abba8 ;  who,  like  many  others 
of  the  poet's  contemporaries,  mani- 
fested more  annoyance  at  the  scan- 
dals of  his  personal  than  admiration 
for  the  brilliancy  of  his  literary 
career.  'Beware  of  permitting 
your  children  to  read  the  composi- 
tions of 'Omar-Ebn-Abge-Rabee'ah,' 
said  the  austere  Ebn-'Orwah,  a 
great  authority  on  such  matters  in 
his  time,  *  unless  you  wish  to  see 
them  plunge  headlong  into  vice.' 


And  'Abd-Allah  Ebn-Mnsa'b,  the 
high-bom  rival  of  the  reigning 
Caliphs,  having  once  on  a  time, 
while  seated  in  his  porch,  noticed 
a  maidservant  of  his  about  to  enter 
the  house  with  a  book  in  her  hand, 
called  her  to  him  to  look  at  it;  and 
on  finding  that  the  book  in  question 
was  no  other  than  a  collection  of 
'Omar's  poems,  ordered  her  to  re- 
turn it  unread  without  a  moment's 
delay  to  those  from  whom  she  had 
borrowed  it ;  adding,  *  Are  you  mad, 
to  bring  a  book  like  that  into  a 
house  for  girls  to  read  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  'Omar's  verses  steal 
away  the  heart,  and  insinuate  them- 
selves  into  the  very  soul  ?  Off  with 
it ! '  Had  the  poet  himself  been  by, 
he  might  not  improbably  have  par- 
doned the  censure  for  the  compli- 
ment it  implied. 

His  half-brother  Hirth,  the  re- 
spectable, incorruptible,  unimpeach- 
able Governor  of  BsFrah,  had  plenty 
of  trouble  on  his  brother's  account ; 
and  many,  though  ineffectual,  were 
the  efforts  he  made  to  recall  'Omar 
from  the  evil  of  his  ways.  An  in- 
stance recorded  by  the  poet's  best 
biographer,  Aboo-1-Faraj,  is  too  cha- 
racteristic of  the  men  and  the  times 
to  be  omitted. 

One  year,  on  the  very  high  day 
of  the  great  annual  festival,  when 
the  pilgp'ims,  assembled  from  all 
quarters  of  the  Mohammedan  world 
at  Mecca,  were  engaged  in  the 
evening  performance  of  their  solemn 
traditionary  rite,  pacing  seven  times 
in  prayer  round  the  sacred  Ka'abeh, 
Zeynab,  a  young  girl  of  noble  birth, 
happened  to  be  present  among  the 
crowd  of  worshippers,  from  whom, 
however,  she  was  easily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  her  surpassing  beauty 
and  the  gay  dresses  of  her  numer- 
ous attendants.  What  next  fol- 
lowed 'Omar  may  best  recite  after 
his  own  fashion,  and  in  his  own 
metre,  which  we  have  as  far  as 
possible  preserved  in  the  transla- 
tion ;  though  the  rhyme,  which  if 
rendered  would  have  necessitated 
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too  freqaent  divergence  from  the 
original  style  and  imagery,  has  been 
omitted. 

Ah  for  the  throes  of  a  heart  sorely  wounded  I 

Ah  for  the  eyes  that  hare  smit  me  with 
madness ! 

Gently  she  movod  in  the  calmness  of  beaut  j, 

Mored  as  the  bough  to  the  light  breeze  of 
morning. 

Dazzled  my  eyes  as  thej  gazed,  till  before 
me 

All  was  a  mist  and  confusion  of  figures. 

Ne'er  had  I  sought  her,  and  ne'er  had  she 
souffht  me ; 

Fated  the  lore,  and  the  hour,  and  the 
meeting. 

There  I  beheld  her  as  she  and  her  damsels 

Paced  'twixt  the  temple  and  outer  enclo* 
sure; 

Damaek  the  fairest,  the  loveliest,  the  gen- 
tlest, 

Passing  like  slow-wending  heifers  at  even- 
ing; 

£rer  surrounding  with  courtly  observance 

Her  whom  they  honour,  the  peerless  of 
women. 

Then  to  a  handmaid,  the    yoimgest,  ijihe 
whispered, 

'*Omar  is  near:  let  us  mar  his  devotions. 

Cross  on  his  path  that  he  needs  may  ob- 
sen*e  us ; 

Give  him  a  signal,  my  sister,  demurely.' 

*  Signals  I  ^:ive,  but  he  marked    not   or 
heeded,* 

Answered  the  damsel,  and  hasted  to  meet 

me. 
Ah  for  that  night  by  the  vale  of  the  sand- 
hills! 
Ah  for    the    dawn  when    in    silence  wo 

parted ! 
He  who  the  mom  may  awake  to  her  kisses 
Drinks  from  the  cup  of  the  blessed  in 
heaven. 

The  last  fonr  lines  of  this  lyric 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  written 
nnder  the  influence  of  poetical  an- 
ticipation ;  for  many  weeks  and^ 
even  months  passed  without  any 
closer  intercourse  than  that  of  love- 
messages,  and  glances  at  a  distance. 
Zeynab,  with  her  father  Moosa,  and 
her  two  elder  sisters,  prolonged 
thoir  visit  at  Mecca.  'Omar  was 
now  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  per- 
sonal beauty,  advantageously  set 
off  by  rank,  wealth,  and  idleness. 
No  wonder  that  his  reputation  as  a 
lady-killer  was  already  pretty  well 
established;  and  that  Zeynab, 
young  herself,  and  only  too  suscep- 


tible of  attentions  like  'Omar's, 
should  have  received  from  her 
alarmed  relatives  much  prudent 
cautioning;  with  what  result  her 
lover  thus  gives  us  to  judge : 

Still  of  me  their  converse:  febej  at  length 
beheld  me 

Scarce  a  furlong  distant   on    my  white- 
starred  chaiger. 

Said  the  eldest,  'Tell  us,  who  the  youth 
appRMching?' 

Said  the  second,  '  Sure  'tis  no  one  else,  'tis 
'Omar.* 

Said  the  youngest,  she  whom  deep  my  lovo/ 
had  smitten, 

'  He,  'tis  he ;  and  can  the  full  moon  hide 
her  splendour  ?  * 

Diffidence  of  his  own  merits  was 
certainly  not  among  the  poet's  de- 
fects; and  we  can  scarcely,  in  a 
character  like  his,  wonder  even  at 
the  impudence  which  dictated  the 
following  verses : 

Then  I  called  a  handmaid  of  my  household, 
Spying,  *  Take  good  heed,  let  nought  betray 

thee. 
Whisper  gently,  gentlier  yet,  to  Zeynab, 
**But    one    kiss  for   him,  thy  own,   tliy 

'Omar." ' 
Zeynab   heard,  and    shook  her  laughing 

tresses — 
Laughing  answered,  'Whence  so  pert  nn 

envoy  ? 
Tluis   would   'Onmr  trick  the  hearts    of 

women  ? 
'Tia  a  tale  oft  told  ;  I  know  the  sequel.' 

Spring  and  summer  passed  thus, 
but  'Omar's  suit  advanced  little ; 
thanks  to  the  coyness  of  the  lady, 
and  still  more,  it  may  be  well  be- 
lieved, the  vigilance  of  her  guar- 
dians. The  lover's  passion  had 
meanwhile  risen  to  white  heat ;  but 
fear  of  offence  prohibited  even  his 
customary  solace  of  verses,  except 
under  the  disguise  of  an  assumed 
object.  '  Hind '  was  a  name  of 
historical  reputation  for  beauty 
among  Arabs,  no  less  than  '  Helen  ' 
among  Greeks  ;  and  to  '  Hind '  ac- 
cordingly several  pieces  of  poetry, 
inspired  by  no  other  than  Zeynab 
the  daughter  of  Moosa,  were  now 
dedicated  by  the  young  Mogheeree : 
they  rank  among  the  freshest  and 
sprightliest  of  his  whole  collec- 
tion.   One  in  particular,  a  popular 
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favourite,  and  often  selected  for 
gong  bj  Arab  mnsicianB  even  at 
the  present  daj,  must  not  be  here 
oHiitted. 

Ah  that  Hind  would  keep  the  wonl  of  lore 
she  promised, 

Keep  the  word,  and  heal  the  heart  herself 
has  wounded ; 

And  for  once  at  leant  he  fairly  self-depen- 
dent ! — 

"Weak  indeed  who  never  dares  be  self- 
dependent. 

Once  she  stood  with  maidens  in  the  tent 
conyersing ; 

Hot  the  day,  and  naked  she  to  cooling 
waters; 

'Am  1/  said  she,  'fair  indeed  as  'Omar 
sings  me  ? 

'Tell  me,  tell  me  truly,  or  does  he  but 
flatter?' 

To  each  other  then  apart  they  smiled,  and 
answered, 

•  Loycly  in  the  loyer's  eye  was  aye  the 
loved  one/ 

Xot  from  truth  they  answered  thus ;  'twas 
all  from  envy ; 

Woman's  envy  still  was  beauty's  shadow. 

Love,  however,  at  last  prevailed ; 
and  a  rendezvous  was  given  at  some 
distance  from  the  town,  in  one  of 
the  valleys  that  lie  south-east  of 
Mecca,  bordered  by  high  abrupt 
rocks,  and  green  in  its  winding 
course  below  with  thick  gardens 
and  palm  groves;  the  very  place 
for  a  stolen  interview.  Thither 
Zeynab  was  to  betake  herself  for 
an  afternoon  stroll  with  a  few 
chosen  attendants ;  while  'Omar 
was  to  meet  her  *  quite  promiscuous,' 
as  if  returning  from  a  journey. 
The  plan  succeeded ;  its  opening 
scene  is  thus  described  by  *Omar 
in  verses  which  long  remained  the 
envy  and  despair  of  rival  poets  : 

Late  and  early  Love  between  us  idle  mes- 
senger had  gone, 

Till  his  fatal  ambush  in  tlie  valley  of 
Khedab  was  laid : 

There  we  met ;  nor  sign,  nor  token,  needed 
but  a  glance — no  more ; 

All  my  heart  and  all  ita  passion  mirrored 
in  her  heart  I  saw ; 

And  I  said,  '  'Tis  eveninjp;  cool ;  the  gar- 
dened houses  are  not  nr ; 

Why  unsocial  bide  we  seated  weary  on 
the  weary  beasts  ? ' 

Turned  she  to  her  damsels  with,  '  What 
»ay  ye? '  They  replied,  *  Alight ; 


Better  far  the  cool  earth's  footing  than  the 

uneasy  saddle  perch.' 
Down  they  glided,  clustering  starlike  round 

the  perfect  queen  of  night. 
Calmly  wending  in  her  beauty,  as  to  music  s 

measured  beat. 
Shyly  drew  I  neor  and  greeted,  fearhil  lest 

some  jealouii  eye 
Should  behold  us,  or  the  palm-tree^  tell 

tlio  story  of  our  loves. 
Half  withdrawn  her  veil,  she  whispered, 

'  Fear  not ;  freely  speak  your  mind. 
Kinsmen  none  are  here  to  watch  us;  thou 

and  I  may  claim  our  own.' 
l^ld  I  answered,  '  Were  there  thousand'*, 

fearless  would  I  bide  their  worst ; 
But  the  secret   of  my  bosom  brooks  no 

ear,  no  eye  but  thine.' 
Then  the  maidens — ah  the  maidens! — noted 

how  apart  we  drew ; 
Well  they  guessed  unspoken  wishes,  and 

the  inmost  thoughts  of  love. 
Said  they,  '  GKye  us  leave  to  wander;  bide 

thou  here  alooe  awhile ; 
We  will  stroll  a  little  onwards  'neath  the 

pleasant  evening  star.' 
'  Bo  not  long,'  she  answered ;  said   they, 

*  Fear  not ;  wo  will  straight  return — 
Straight  bo  with  thee ; '  and  at  onee  like 

trooping  fawns  they  slipped  away. 
Little  need  to  ask  their  meaning ;  if  thoy, 

came  or  if  they  went— 
ICnown  to  her»   to  me,  the  purpose:    yet 

we  had  not  said  a  word. 

It  may  he  easily  imagined  that 
Zeynah's  attendants  were  too  dis- 
creet to  return  in  a  hurry ;  and  tho 
lovers,  regardless  of  time,  prolonged 
their  meeting  till  evening  had 
passed  into  night,  when  there  came 
on  a  sudden  storm  of  rain,  such  an 
is  not  uncommon  among  the  hillK 
of  the  liejaz  coast.  'Omar,  gal- 
lantly fearful  lest  the  light  dress  of 
his  fair  companion  should  suffer, 
took  off  his  cloak,  one  of  red  em- 
broidered silk  and  wool,  such  as 
still  may  be  often  seen  worn  by  the 
upper  classes  in  the  peninsula,  and 
cast  it  over  her  shoulders;  wliile 
she  playfully  refused  to  accept  tho 
shelter  except  on  condition  that  he 
should  keep  a  part  of  it  over  him- 
self ;  and  in  this  amiable  proximity 
they  remained  a  while  till  the 
shower  had  blown  over,  and  the 
approach  of  dawn  warned  them  to 
separate. 

Tims  far  all  was  well,  and  might 
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perhaps  have  continaed  so  but  for 
the  Tanity  of  'Omar  himself,  ivho  a 
few  days  afterwards  published  the 
whole  adyentore,  not  forgetting  the 
oircnmstance  of  the  shower  and  the 
cloak,  in  verses  that  expressed  much 
and  suggested  more.  In  spite  of 
the  thin  disguise  of  fictitious  per- 
sonages, Zeynab's  name,  joined  with 
that  of  'Omar,  was  soon  in  every 
mouth ;  and  Moosa,  the  father  of 
the  young  lady,  began  to  have 
serious  fears  as  to  the  consequences 
of  so  compromising  a  courtship. 
Young  *Omar,  wealthy  and  power- 
ful, not  only  in  the  popularity 
of  rising  genius,  but  in  the  near 
relationship  of  princes  and  caliphs, 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  anger ; 
and  Moosa  determined  accordingly 
to  seek  for  his  daughter  in  flight 
the  security  which  he  could  not 
hope  from  open  contest.  Silently 
and  secretly  he  prepared  his  depar- 
ture from  the  Hejaz ;  but  'Omar 
had  notice  of  it  in  time  to  obtain 
yet  one  more  interview  with  the 
young  lady.  Zeynab,  however,  took 
her  precautions,  and  brought  with 
her  this  time,  not  her  own  attend- 
ants only,  but  several  others  of 
her  Meccan  female  friends,  easily 
induced  to  accompany  her  by  their 
curiosity  to  make  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  first  poet  of  the  day. 
The  rendezvous  was  in  a  valley  at 
Home  distance  out  of  town;  and 
there  the  whole  party  remained 
from  evening  to  sunrise :  the  result 
was  a  serious  proposal  of  marriage 
on  'Omar's  part,  accepted  by  Zey- 
nab ;  but  on  condition  that,  after 
her  own  and  her  father's  removal 
to  their  projected  establishment  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  'Omar  should  follow  them 
thither,  and  there  make  his  offer  in 
due  form.  In  the  mean  time  he 
was  neither  to  see  her  nor  speak 
with  her,  either  in  public  or  in  pri- 
vate. 

'Omar  accepted  the  conditions, 
intended  probably  in  part  as  a  trial 
of  his  constancy ;  and,  with  charac- 


teristic levity,  had  hardly  accepted 
than  he  broke  them.  Only  a  few 
days  later  he  learnt  that  Zeynab, 
before  quitting  Mecca,  designed  a 
visit  to  some  one  of  the  numerous 
memorials  in  ite  vicinity;  and, 
thereon,  mounted  his  celebrated 
^white-starred  charger'  Komeyt, 
and  alone,  but  armed,  set  out  on  a 
side-track  in  hopes  of  a  meeting 
with  the  daughter  of  Moosa.  On 
his  way  he  fell  in  with  another 
horseman,  also  armed  and  alone, 
travelling  in  the  same  direction. 
Conversation  followed ;  and  'Omar, 
finding  his  new  acquaintance 
sprightly  and  accomplished,  was  led 
on  to  treat  him  with  a  recital  of  his 
latest  poem,  commemorative  of  the 
very  rendezvous  just  described. 
*  It  would  seem  you  do  not  know  that 
the  lady  is  my  cousin,'  said  the' 
other,  with  a  dark  look.  'Omar, 
disconcerted,  did  not  even  venture 
explanation  or  excuse,  but  turned 
his  horse's  head,  and  rode  back  full 
speed  for  Mecca. 

Further  concealment  was  impos- 
sible, and  the  worst  consequences 
might  bo  reasonably  expected. 
Hirth,  in  great  distress  at  the  follies 
of  his  young  half-brother,  called 
him  up ;  and,  giving  him  a  large 
supply  of  money  foTthe  road,  sent 
him  off  to  look  after  some  family 
estates  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Yemen,  after  a  serious  warning  and 
a  solemn  promise  exacted  that  ho 
would  amend  his  doings  in  future. 
'Omar  obeyed;  but  once  alone,  a 
male  Mariana  in  the  south,  separa- 
tion and  solitude  proved  too  much 
for  him ;  and  before  many  weeks  of 
his  banishment  were  over,  he  had 
begun  to  solace  his  loneliness  with 
several  pathetic  effusions,  to  all  of 
which  Zeynab  was  the  key-note ; 
the  following  may  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen : 

Ah  I  where  hare  they  made  my  dwelliog? 

Far,  how  far,  from  her,  the  loved  one, 
Since  they  droTe  me  lone  and  parted  to  the 

sad  sea-shore  of  'Aden. 
Thou  art  mid  the  distant  monntains ;  and 

to  each,  tho  loved  and  lover, 
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Nought  is  left  but  Bad  remembrance,  and  a 

share  of  aching  sorrow. 
Hfldst  thoa  seen  thy  lover  weeping  by  the 

sandhillB  of  the  ocean, 
Thou  hadst  deemed  him  stmck  by  mad- 
ness :  was  it  madness  ?  was  it  lore  ? 
I  may  forget  all  else,  but  never  shall  foiget 

her  as  she  stood, 
As  I  stood,  that  hour  of  parting ;  heart  to 

heart  in  speechless  anguish ; 
Then  she  turned  her  to  Thoreyya,  to  her 

sister,  sadly  weeping ; 
Coursed  the  tears  down  cheek  and  bosom, 

till  her  psHsion  found  an  utterance : 
*  Tell  him.  sister,  tell  him ;  yet  be  not  as 

one  that  chides  or  murmurs, 
Why  so  long  thy  distant  tarrying  on  the 

unlovely  shores  of  Yemen  ? 
Is  it  sated  ease  detains  theo,  or  the  quest 

of  wealth  that  lures  thee  ? 
Toll  me  what    the    price  they  paid  thee 

that  from  Mecca  bought  thy  absence  ? ' 

These  yerses,  repeated,  though 
witlioat  the  name  of  the  composer, 
and  taken  up  from  month  to  month, 
ended  by  reaching  Hirth,  who  on 
liearing  ifaem  ezclaimecl,  '  'Omar, 
by  Allah  !  he  has  broken  his  word 
already ; '  and  for  a  time  he  seems 
to  have  given  up  the  hope  of  re- 
claiming the  irreclaimable. 

'Omar  returned  to  Mecca;  and 
in  exquisite  poetry  continued,  now 
to  lament  the  absent  Zeynab,  now 
to  make  love  to  other  girls  and 
women  for  five  or  six  years.  Mean- 
while Zeynab's  father,  Moosa  the 
Jomahee,  with  the  sale-money  of  his 
Hejaz  property  had  purchased 
house  and  lands  between  Basrah 
and  Kowey  t,  and  lived  there  awhile 
in  comfort,  though  in  exile.  His 
two  elder  daughters  mai¥ied;  but 
Zeynab,  whether  faithful  to  'Omar's 
memory  or  from  some  other  motive, 
remained  single.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  her  father  died ;  and  Zeynab, 
while  attending  his  ftmeral,  noticed 
with  alarm  that  among  the  crowd 
gathered  on  the  occasion  not  a 
single  kinsman  or  relative  appeared ; 
all  were  strangers.  Returning 
home  she  summoned  an  old  neg^ress, 
once  her  nurse,  and  said,  'My 
fother  is  now  dead,  and  there  is  no 
one  to  protect  or  care  for  us  here ; 
why  should  I  remain  any  longer  in 


a  strange  country?  Let  us  return 
to  Mecca.'  The  old  nurse  made  no 
opposition;  so  Zeynab  sold  her 
share  in  her  father's  newly  acquired 
estates,  and  having  made  a  good 
bargain  (for  Basrah  was  then  a 
rising  town),  took  advantage  of  the 
yearly  pilgrim  caravan  and  re- 
turned with  it  Hejaz- wards.  'Omar 
happened  to  be  at  Mecca  that  year ; 
and,  as  was  his  wont  on  these  occa- 
sions, had  mounted  his  best  horse, 
and  gone  out,  splendidly  dressed 
and  attended,  to  divert  himself  by 
the  sight  of  the  new  arrivals,  and 
to  coquet,  wherever  possible,  with 
any  pretty  faces  that  might  happen 
to  be  among  them.  While  thus 
employed  he  saw  approaching  in  an 
open  litter,  amid  a  respectable  re- 
tinue, two  persons :  one  a  woman, 
evidently  beaai^al,  though  veiled ; 
the  other  an  aged  negress.  The 
contrast  piqued  his  curiosity.  '  Who 
are  you,  and  whence  do  yon  come?' 
said  he,  addressing  the  black.  The 
answer  was  a  Scotch  one  in  snl)- 
stance,  if  not  in  form  :  '  God  has 
set  you  a  weary  task  if  you  have  to 
enquire  of  every  one  in  this  crowd 
who  they  are,  and  whence  they 
come.'  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  aunt,' 
replied  the  polite  'Omar,  *  but  pray 
do  me  the  kindness  of  telling  me ; 
perhaps  I  may  have  a  good  reason 
for  making  the  question.'  *  Well,' 
said  the  negress,  '  if  you  will  have 
it,  we  are  just  now  come  from 
Basrah,  but  by  our  origin  and 
birthplace  we  are  of  Mecca ;  so  now 
wo  are  returning  to  our  birthplace 
and  origin.'  'Omar  smiled.  The 
neg^ss  looked  at  him,  and  noticed 
that  two  of  his  front  teeth  were 
discoloured  (this  had  been  done 
by  a  blow  received  during  boyhood, 
some  said  in  a  battle,  some  in  a 
love  adventure),  and  rejoined,  *  We 
know  you  at  any  rate.'  *  And  who 
may  I  be?*  "Omar,'  she  an- 
swered, Hhe  grandson  of  Aboo- 
Babee'ah.'  *  How  do  yon  come  to 
know  me  ? '  asked  he.  '  By  those 
discoloured  teeth  of  yours,  and  by 
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jonr  whole  appearance  and  manner.* 
'Omar  barst  into  poetry: 

Captive  mj  heart  hcd  been,  a  slave   to 

BOfFOW, 

Since  first  she  left  me,  bound  on  distant 

journey; 
Years  blurrfd  tbe  past  with  change  and 

seeming  solace, 
But  unforgot  love  once  is  love  for  ever. 
Soft  blew  the  wind,  the  garden  rose  and 

jasmine 
Breathed  all  of  her ; '  She  is  not  far,'  they 

whispered. 

*  Who  may  you  be  ?  *  I  said :   she  frowned 

and  answered, 

*  What  wouldst  thou  have,  of  strangers  thus 

enquiring  ? 

This  road  we  came  from  Basrah,  but  our 
dwelling 

Once  stood  beside  the  sacred  walls  of  Mecca. 

Truth  have  we  told ;  but  say,  thyself  who 
art  thou  ? 

Answer:  the  question  is  not  void  of  pmv 
pose. 

Sure  we  have  known  thee,  and  thy  name  ; 
ccujecture 

Is  ours  at  least ;  and  certitude  may  follow. 

Stained  are  thy  teeth :  thy  stature  and  ap- 
pearance 

Give  thee  for  one  long  sundered,  long  re- 
membered.' 

One  thou  and  I ;  how  could  I  brook  thy 
absence  ? 

Is  there  who  brooks  that  self  from  self  be 
parted? 

Blind  to  all  else,  my  eyes  behold  thee  only  ; 

Cold  to  all  else,  to  thco  my  heart  is  burning. 

The  courtship,  thus  resumed,  was 
now  carried  on  in  good  earnest. 
'Omar  married  Zejnab;  she  bore 
him  two  children,  a  son,  the  stately 
and  austere  Ju'an,  and  a  daaghter, 
Amat-el-Wahid,  of  whom  'Omar 
seems  to  have  been  very  fond :  she 
finds  an  affectionate  mention  in 
some  of  his  poems. 

Whatever  the  beginning  and  pro- 
gress of  this  intrigue  maj  have 
been,  its  end  at  least  was  honour- 
able success;  but  the  'universal 
lover '  met  sometimes  with  the  re- 
buff which  his  conduct  more  fre- 
quently deserved.  Thus,  we  learn 
that  a  young  and  lately  married 
woman  of  the  noble  Dey'lee  clan 
happening  to  be  present  on  a  pil- 
gnm-visit  to  Mecca,  'Omar  saw  her 
during  prayers  within  the  'Haram,' 
or  inciosure  of  the  Ka'abeh,  and  was 


struck  by  her  beauty:  he  ap- 
proached and  spoke  to  her,  but 
received  no  answer.  On  a  second 
evening  he  dogged  her  steps  till  he 
&und  an  opportunity  for  again 
addressing  her;  when  she  turned 
shai'p  on  him  with  '  Away,  fellow  ! 
Are  yon  not  on  sacred  ground  P  and 
is  not  this  the  time  of  prayer  and 
worship  P '  Unabashed, '  Omar  con- 
tinued to  pursue  her  with  his  atten- 
tions; till  she  had  reason  to  fear 
some  open  scandal.  So  on  the  third 
evening  she  said  to  her  brother 
(one  version  gives  it  her  husband, 
Aboo-1-Aswad),  'I  cannot  easily 
find  my  way  in  these  streets : 
would  you  come  with  me  ? '  They 
set  out  together.  'Omar,  who  had 
perceived  the  lady  at  a  distance, 
was  fllzBady  i^proaching,  when  the 
sight  of  the  broiler  and  his  sword 
warned  him  off,  just  in  time  to  hear 
repeated  behind  him  a  well-known 
couplet  of  the  poet  Jereer : 

Wolves  attack  the  unguarded  flock :  of  the 
sheep  they  have  no  fear  ; 

But  aloof  they  stand,  and  howl,  if  a  watch- 
dog grim  be  near. 

The  seventy  or  eighty  years — for 
his  biographers  with  true  Eastern 
contempt  of  accuracy  vary  as  to  the 
number  of  decades  they  assign  him 
— of  'Omar's  life  offer  few  of  what 
are  called  leading  events.  Our 
hero  was  a  gentleman,  or  rather  a 
nobleman,  at  large,  with  a  good 
income,  the  result  of  his .  father's 
mercantile  energy,  and  the  produce 
of  his  own  estates.  His  customaiy 
residence  was  on  the  coast  in  the 
province  of  Tehamah,  south  of 
Mecca,  to  which  latter  place  he 
punctually  made  his  yearly  pilgrim- 
age, with  what  devotional  zeal  may 
be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the 
adventures  already  related.  Nor 
did  he  make  any  secret  of  the 
matter 

When  this  chanced  we  were  on  pilgrim 
journey ; 

Heaven  best  knows  the  pilgrims  and  their 
object ! 
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are  the  lines  iritli  irhich  lie  oon- 
oludes  a  lyric  of  intrigue  and  diBsi- 
pation.  Not  nnnaturallj  did  his 
friend  Ebn-'Akeek  subjoin,  'The 
facte  of  your  pilgrimage  are  a  suf- 
ficient indication  of  its  object,  and 
no  need  to  look  farther.' 

'Omar  is  twice  mentioned  as 
taking  part  in  the  nnmeroas  mili- 
tary expeditions  of  the  time :  one, 
against  the  restless  inhabitants  of 
Hasa,  then  fermenting  into  the  re- 
bellion which  ultimately  separated 
them  from  the  body  of  the  Empire ; 
the  other,  when  he  was  already  over 
seventy,  if  dates  be  exact,  against 
the  Byzantine  capital  itself  during 
the  reign  of  Suleyman,  the  seventh 
Caliph  of  the  Omeyyah  fiiixnily. 
In  this  latter  expedition  the  poet, 
according  to  Ebn-Khallikan,  found 
a  soldier's,  and,  in  Mohammedan  es- 
timation, a  martyr's  death  ;  perish- 
ing with  countless  others  by  the 
Greek  fire  that  consumed  the  be- 
leaguering Arab  fleet.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Isphahanee  chronicler 
Aboo-1-Faraj  brings  him  back  to 
die  some  years  later  in  his  bed,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  The 
former  account  is  probably  the 
more  correct  one ;  but  in  no  case 
has  the  charge  of  military  incapa- 
city been  laid  against  'Omar ;  and 
personal  cowardice,  a  fault  rare 
among  Arabs,  whatever  their  tribe 
or  clan,  would  have  been  indeed  a 
prodigy  in  one  deBcended  from 
Koreysh. 

Active,  however,  and  energetic 
as  he  was  in  the  pursuit  cf  pleasure, 
'Omar  was  incapable  of  the  serious 
attention  and  steady  work  required 
for  public  and  political  duty. 
Leaving  these  cares  to  others  of  his 
kindrea,  his  own  most  serious 
business  in  life  seems  to  have  been 
the  administration  of  his  large 
estates,  some  of  which  lay  many 
hundred  miles  away  from  Mecca; 
and  an  occasional  visit  of  courtesy 
to  his  kinsman,  the  ruling  prince  of 
the  time  being  at  Damascus.  But 
he  never  took  serious  part  with  any 


of  the  countless  fections  that  eddied 
over  the  seething  sur&oe  of  the 
Mohammedan  torrent,  and  already 
prenoted  its  ultimate  and  irrepar- 
able divergence  into  the  two  great 
streams,  Sonnee  and  Shee'ah.  Love 
and  verse  were  all  in  all  to  him : 
and,  like  the  founder  of  'Straw- 
berry  Hill,'  he  made  pleasure  the 
constant  business,  business  the  occa- 
sional diversion,  of  his  life. 

At  a  later  period  of  history  Mo- 
hammedanism becomes  almost  sy- 
nonymous with  despotism  in  public 
life,  and  dulness  in  private.    RnlerH 
separated  from  their  people  by  the 
multiple  fences  of  a  slavish  court, 
and  a  wearisome,   semi-idolatrous 
ceremonial;   peoples  stagnating  in 
stupid  ignorance  and    unmeaning 
fanaticism;  women  sundered  from 
men  by  eternal  veils,  lattices,  and 
eunuchs ;  apathy,  monotony,  varied 
only  by  frantic  sensuality  and  joy- 
less debauch — such  is  the  picture 
that  Western  imagination  is  apt  to 
form  of  the  Ishmiitic  East;   and 
though    undoubtedly  overcharged, 
it  is  a  picture  not,  alas !  wholly  un- 
faithful to  truth  and  to  fact.     But 
they  are  the  facts  of  another  age, 
and  of  other  lands  than  those   of 
'Omar  the  Mogheeree.     Persian  sa- 
trapism  and  Turkish  heaviness  had 
not  yet  overshadowed  and  crushed 
Arab  nationality  and  manners ;  and 
the   innate    tendency  to    freedom, 
almost  equality,  of  intercourse  be- 
tween rulers  and    ruled,   between 
men  and  women,  with  the   semi- 
republican  influences  of  commerce 
and  literary  genius,  and  the    in- 
tensely social  spirit  that  has  made 
the  generic  name  of  '  man  *  iden> 
tical   in  Arabic  with  *  companion- 
ship,' had  yet  their  way,  and  held 
their  own  against  the  mystic  and 
unamiable  fiwaticism  breathed  from 
Persia  and  Turkistan,  and  the  de- 
spotic austerity    of  the  family  of 
'Alee,  that  evil  genius  of  the  Mo* 
hammedan  world. 

In  fact  the  anecdotes   thus  far 
selected  from  or  in  connection  with 
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'Omar  8  bioj^raplry  show  us  the 
Arab  life  of  iiie  day  in  its  trae  form, 
and  hint,  not  obscurely,  what  it 
might  ultimately  have  become  had 
Damascus  remained  its  capital,  and 
the  children  of  Omeyyah  its  leaders. 
Two  more  adventures,  taken  almost 
at  random  from  the  mass  of  narra- 
tive that  the  poet's  best  chronicler, 
Aboo-l-Faraj,  has  left  us,  may  serve 
further  to  illustrate  and  complete 
the  picture. 

It  is  a  hot  autumn  afternoon,  the 
third  before  the  yearly  commemora- 
tive sacrifice  of  Mecca ;  north,  south, 
and  east  the  dusty  roads  and  red 
slopes  leading  to  the  town  are 
closely  studded  with  bands  of  pil- 
grims, from  Damascus,  from  Nejd, 
from  Yemen,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates;  riders  on  horses,  on 
assesy  on  mules,  on  camels,  on  dro- 
medaries ;  all  travel- stained  and 
sunburnt;  some  weary  and  silent; 
others,  th;  greater  nnmber,  singing, 
laughing,  and  shouting  for  joy  to 
find  themselves  at  the  end  of  their 
long  and  tedions  journey.  Men  and 
women,  black  and  white,  wealthy 
and  poor,  young  and  old,  splendidly 
dressed  or  in  rags,  crowded  together 
as  they  moved  on,  slowly  nearing 
the  low  mud  walls  and  taper  mina- 
rets yet  concealed  from  view  by  the 
rising  grounds  amid  which  the  re- 
ligious and  patriotic  centre  of  the 
Mohammedan  world  lies  buried ;  or 
pitched  their  black  travelling  tents 
against  the  approach  of  evening 
among  the  sandy  valleys  that  branch 
off  from  the  main  roads  on  every 
side.  Mingled  with  the  wayfarers, 
gazing  or  greeting,  are  knots  of 
Meccan  townsmen,  brought  out  thus 
far  to  meet  the  new  arrivals  by 
general  curiosity  or  special  expecta- 
tion ;  their  light  gay  robes  contrast- 
ing strangely  with  the  coarse  and 
soiled  equipments  of  the  pilgrims. 

Handsomest  of  the  handsome, 
gayest  of  the  gay,  our  friend  'Omar 
the  Mogheeree  is  easily  distinguished 
among  the  multitude,  or  ramer  at- 
tracts to  himself  the  notice  of  all. 


He  is  mounted  on  a  bream-coloured 
'Oman  dromedary,  its  smooth  coat 
tastefully  stained'  with  saffron  and 
henna  ;  its  saddle  and  housings  em- 
broidered with  silk  and  gold;  the 
sword-sheath  that  hangs  by  the 
rider's  side  is  golden  also.  'Omar^s 
favourite  negro  Jennad  follows  him 
on  foot,  leading  his  master's  choicest 
horse,  a  bay  with  a  white  off  hind 
leg  and  a  white  mark  on  its  fore- 
head :  this  is  '  Star,'  who  has  often 
carried  his  master  on  visits  of  gal- 
lantry to  the  mountain-girls  of 
'Aseer  and  Nejd,  and  has  been  re- 
warded with  a  gold  collar  round 
his  neck,  besides  what  immortality 
vers6  can  give. 

Alongside  of  'Omar,  on  a  white 
mule,  and  gorgeous  in  embroidered 
robes  of  Heera  manufacture,  rides 
Ebn-Soreyj,  the  Mario  of  Qejaz 
singers:  his  dusky  and  irregular 
features,  half-hidden  by  a  veil,  be- 
tray  his  mulatto  origin ;  he  is  known 
everywhere  as  the  first  musician, 
the  sprightliest  boon-companion, 
and  the  ugliest  face  of  his  day.  A 
large  train  of  attendants,  'Omar's 
men,  dressed  in  the  light  yellow 
garments  still  popular  m  Yemen, 
surround  their  master.  The  whole 
party  had  strolled  out  of  Mecca 
in  the  direction  of  Mina,  gazing 
and  gazed  at,  till  they  came  to 
where  a  nobleman  of  Hejaz,  a  de- 
scendant of  'Abd-Menaf,  wealthy 
and  proud  like  all  his  kindred,  had 
pitched  for  himself  and  his  suite  a 
whole  cluster  of  tents — their  tempo- 
rary abode  during  the  solemnities, 
which  they  had  come  like  the  rest 
to  share.  Stopping  to  look  at  them, 
'Omar  caught  among  the  curtains 
of  the  encampment  a  glimpse  of  a 
lovely  girl :  it  was  the  chieftain's 
only  daughter,  who  had  at  that 
moment  stepped  out  unveiled  to 
take  the  air  ;  several  maids  waited 
on  her,  to  form  as  it  were  a  screen 
between  her  and  the  passers-by. 
'Omar  urged  his  dromedary  a  step 
forward,  and  came  full  in  view  of 
the  young  lady.     She,  too,  looked 
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up ;  her  attendants  exclaimed, 
^That  la  'Omar  the  grandson  of 
Aboo-Rabee'ah ; '  her  eyes  met  his ; 
bat  at  the  same  instant  the  ser- 
vants, pmdent  a  moment  too  hite, 
hnrried  her  back  into  the  tent 
and  closed  the  hangings.  'Omar 
remained  staring  like  one  mazed; 
then,  after  a  short  silence,  broke  oat 
into  the  following  verses : 

In  the  Tallcy  of  Mohassib  I  beheld  her 

vhore  she  stood : 
Oiution  bade  me  turn  aside,  but  love  fiyr- 

bade  and  fixed  me  there. 
Was  it  sunlight?  or  the  windows  of  a 

gleaming  mosque  at  ere 
Lighted  up  for  festal  wornliip?  or  was  all 

my  fancy's  dream  ? 
Ah  those  earrings !  ah  that  necklace !  Now- 

fel's  daugliter  sure  Uie  maid, 
Or  of  Uashim's  princely  lineage,  and  the 

Servant  of  the  Sun ! 
But  a  moment  flashed  the  splendour,  as  the 

o'er-hastv  handmaids  drew 
Kouud  her  with  a  jealous  hand  the  jealous 

curtains  of  the  tent. 
Speech  nor  greeting  passed  between  us  ;  but 

she  saw  me,  and  I  saw 
Face  the  loveliest  of  all  faces ;  hands  the 

fairest  of  all  hands. 
Daughter  of  a  better  earth,  and  nurtured 

bv  a  brighter  sky; 
Would  I  ne*er  had  seen  thy  beauty !  Hope  is 

fled,  but  love  remains. 

However,  the  favourable  occasion 
had  gone  by,  and  even  'Omar's 
tried  ingenuity  could  not  forecast  a 
second  meeting.  Desirous  to  dis- 
tmct  his  thoughts,  lie  addi-cssed  him- 
self to  Ebn-Sorcyj,  and  said,  *I 
have  been  tliinkiiig  how  disagreeable 
it  would  be  for  us  to  return  this 
evening  to  Mecca  through  such  a 
crowd  and  dust.  What  do  you 
say  to  our  going  on  a  little  farther 
till  we  find  some  quiet  spot  where 
we  can  lie  all  alone,  and  overlook 
at  a  distance  the  comers  and  goers, 
the  pilgrims  and  the  townspeople  ? 
We  could  stop  there  and  ])ass  the 
night  undisturbed,  and  get  back 
into  town  at  our  leisure  in  the 
morning.'  'Nothing  better,'  an- 
swered Ebn-Soreyj ;  '  bnt  do  you 
know  of  any  such  convenient  place 
in  particular  ?  '  *  Yes,'  said  'Omar, 
•  the  hillock   called    'Aal-Slmjrah, 


just  above  the  road  that  joins 
Mina  and  Senef :  we  can  sit  np  at 
the  top,  while  the  pilgrims  pass 
on  their  way  below;  and  thence 
we  shall  see  them  all  distinctly, 
without  their  being  able  to  see 
ns.'  Ebn-Soreyj  jojrAdly  agreed 
to  the  plan ;  and  'Omar,  caUing 
some  of  his  attendants,  ordered 
them,  '  Go  back  to  my  boose  in 
town,  and  get  ready  a  good  supper, 
and  bring  it  with  plenty  of  wine  to 
the  hill  'Aal-Shajrah ;  we  mean  to 
ride  round  a  little  way,  and  shall 
find  you  arrived  there  before  ns.' 

The  hill  in  question  is  about  six 
miles  out  of  Mecca  on  the  north- 
east ;  it  stands  between  the  branch 
road  to  Medinah  and  the  direct 
road  to  Damascus  ;  the  summit  is 
pointed,  and  overlooks  the  whole 
country  to  some  distance.  So 
thither  'Omar  and  Ebn-Soreyj 
went,  and  clambered  up  to  the 
top,  where  they  sat,  eating  and 
drinking,  till  the  wine  got  some- 
what the  better  of  them.  Then 
Ebn-Soreyj  took  up  a  cjrmbal, 
sounded  it,  and  began  to  sing  one 
tune  after  another,  unremarked  by 
the  pilgrims  who  passed  on  their 
way  below,  till  the  evening  dark- 
ened in.  Then  he  raised  his  voice 
to  its  utmost  pitch,  and  sang  the 
very  verses  that  'Omar  had  com- 
posed a  few  hours  before;  till  all 
who  were  going  by,  horse  or  foot, 
in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  sunken 
road  stopped  to  listen :  and  somu 
one  calleid  out  through  the  darkness, 
*  O,  you  who  are  singing  up  there, 
have  you  no  fear  of  God,  that  you 
thus  hinder  the  pilgrims  from  the 
accomplishment  of  their  duty  ? ' 
Then  he  stopped  singing,  and  the 
crowd  beneath  moved  on  ;  till  after 
a  little  while  he  forgot,  and  raised 
his  voice  higher  than  ever,  for  ho 
was  now  fairly  drunk ;  and  so  ho 
continued,  sometimes  bewitching 
the  pilgrims  into  a  halt,  and  some- 
times pausing  to  let  them  go  on 
townwards  ;  while  'Omar  sat  by 
enjoying  the  sport  till  it  was  uuw 
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midnight.  Then  there  came  by 
along  the  road  from  Damascns  one 
moanted  on  a  bldod  horse  of  the 
highest  breed;  he  too  stopped  to 
listen  like  one  under  a  spell :  then 
suddenly  he  tamed  out  of  the  path, 
and  rode  right  up  the  hill  till  he 
came  close  under  the  crest ;  -when, 
folding  one  leg  over  the  saddle,  he 
called  out,  *  O  singer,  whoever  you 
are,  can  you,  so  Allah  bless  you,  do 
me  the  favour  to  go  over  that  last 
tune  of  yours  again? '  Ebn-Soreyj 
answered  '  Yes,  and  tweniy  others, 
may  Allah  bless  youinto  the  bargain : 
which  tune  is  it  you  wish  for?' 
The  horseman  named  it ;  and  when 
Ebn-Soreyj  had  sung  it,  called  for 
a  second,  and  a  third ;  but  on  his 
asking  for  a  fourth,  '  With  all  my 
heart,'  rejoined  Ebn-Soreyj,  *  but 
on  condition  that  you  alight  from 
your  horse,  and  come  up  hither 
and  sit  and  drink  with  us.'  *  That 
I  cannot  do,'  answered  the  other 
from  the  darkness;  'but  I  be- 
seech you  to  excuse  me,  and  to 
sing  me  but  one  more  tune,  and 
regard  not  my  being  on  horse- 
back.' Ebn-Soreyj  complied:  when 
he  had^finished,  the  rider  called  out, 
*  In  Allah's  name  are  you  not  Ebn- 
Soreyj  ? '  *  Yes,  I  am  he.'  *  Life 
and  happiness  to  you,  Ebn-Soreyj  ! 
And  is  not  the  other,  who  is  sittmg 
with  you,  'Omar  the  grandson  of 
Aboo-Babeo'ah  ?  '  'Yes.'  *  Life  and 
happiness  to  you  also,  'Omar,  son  of 
Aboo-Rabee'ah ! '  'To  you  also,' 
called  out  'Omar;  'but  now  that 
we  have  told  you  uar  names,  pray 
what  is  yours  ?  and  who  are  you  ?  ' 
'That  is  a  question  which  I  may 
not  answer,'  replied  the  horseman. 
On  this  Ebn-Soreyj  grew  angry  and 
exclaimed,  '  By  Allah,  if  you  were 
Yeaseed  himself,  the  son  of  'Abd-el- 
Melik  (the  reigning  Caliph),  you 
could  not  be  more  insolent.'  '  You 
are  right ;  I  am  Yezeed,  the  son 
of  'Abd-el-Melik,'  was  the  answer. 
On  this  'Omar  jumped  up  and  ran 
down  the  hill  to  greet  him  ;  Ebn- 
Sorcyj   followed.     '  I    would  will- 


ingly have  stayed  the  night  with 
you  here,'  said  the  heir-apparent  of 
the  Mohammedan  throne,  '  but  it  is 
festival-time,  as  you  know ;  and  my 
attendants  have  all  gone  on  before 
me  to  the  town  ;  so  that  n],y  absence 
thewholenightalone  would  certainly 
be  remarked;  and  scandalous  conjec- 
tures might  be  made ;  but  here,' 
turning  to  Ebn-Soreyj,  *take  this 
cloak  and  ring — they  will  do  for 
a  remembrance;'  and  with  this, 
throwing  the  cloak  from  his  shoul- 
ders, and  drawing  the  ring  from 
his  finger,  he  set  off  at  frill  gallop. 
Ebn-Soreyj,  the  singer,  left  in  the 
dark  with  tiie  presents,  turned  round 
without  a  moment's  delay  and  made 
them  over  to 'Omar,  saying,  'They 
will  become  you  better  than  me.' 
'Omar,  not  to  be  outdone,  put  a 
purse  of  three  hundred  gold  pieces 
into  the  hands  of  the  musician; 
and  next  day,  when  the  mosque  was 
at  its  fullest  with  townsmen  and 
strangers  frt>m  all  quarters  of  the 
empire,  appeared  at  public  prayers 
wearing  the  imperial  cloak  and  ring, 
at  once  recognised  by  all  present ; 
nor  was  'Omar  behindhand  in  tak- 
ing to  himself  the  frdl  honour  im- 
plied by  such  decorative^. 

It  was  a  merry  life ;  and  Caliph, 
poet,  and  musician,  seem  one  and 
all  to  have  been  bent  on  enjoying  it 
to  the  utmost.  In  .this  story  art 
and  talent  level  the  barriers  of 
rank ;  in  the  next  they  go  farther, 
and  almost  do  away  with  those 
which  in  the  East  have  been  of  all 
times  yet  more  iusupei-ablo,  the 
barriers  of  sex. 

One  spring  morning  'Omar,  lately 
ai*rived  from  his  estates  in  the  south, 
had  pitched  his  travelling  gear  in 
the  valley  of  Mina,  near  Mecca; 
and  had  seated  himself  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  air  at  the  tent  door,  while  his 
attendants  stood  around.  A  fine- 
looking  middle-aged  woman,  hand- 
somely dressed,  approached  the 
group,  and  wished  them  good 
morning.  'Omar  returned  the  salute. 
•Arc  not  you  'Omar  graudagu  of 
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Aboo-Babee^ah  'r '  said  the  woman. 
He  answered,  *  The  same ;  what  do 
you  want  with  me  ?  *  'Omar's  ser- 
vants had  discreetly  withdrawn 
behind  the  tent.  '  Long  and  happy 
life  to  yon/  said  the  woman ;  *  have 
yon  any  wish  for  an  interview  with 
the  loveliest  fiu;e,  and  the  sweetest 
disposition,  and  the  perfectest 
breeding,  and  the  noblest  birth  of 
all  living  creatores  ?  '  'Omar  an- 
swered, 'What  conld  I  wish  for 
more  ?  '  '  Bnt  under  one  condition.' 
'Say  it.'  *You  must  allow  me,' 
continued  the  woman,  *  to  blindfold 
you  with  my  own  hands,  and  thus  to 
lead  you  myself,  till  I  have  brought 
you  into  the  very  place  which  I 
intend  ;  there  I  will  undo  the  band- 
age ;  but  before  you  leave  I  will 
tie  up  your  eyes  again,  and  so  lead 
you  back  to  your  tent.'  'Omar, 
whose  curiosity  was  only  the  more 
roused  by  such  a  proposition,  con- 
sented. *When,'  said  he,  in  his 
own  version  of  tiie  adventure,  '  sho 
had  brought  me  to  my  destination, 
and  taken  the  bandage  off  my  eyes, 
I  found  myself  in  presence  of  a 
woman  whose  like  for  beauty  and 
bearing  I  had  never  seen.  She  was 
seated  on  a  kind  of  throne.  I 
saluted  her ;  she  motioned  to  me  to 
seat  myself  on  the  ground  opposite. 
'*  Are  you  'Omar,  the  grandson  of 
Aboo-Kabee'ah ?  "  said  she.  "My 
name  is  'Omar,"  I  answered. 
*•  You,"  she  continued,  "  are  the 
man  who  takes  away  the  character 
of  noble  ladies."  "  How  so,  in 
Heaven's  name  ?  "  said  I.  She 
answered,  "  Are  not  you  the  author 
of  these  verses  P— 

'  By  my  biother's  manhood/  said  sbe,  '  and 

my  fathei^B  honoured  age» 
I  will    wake  the    whole    encampment  if 

thou  leav'st  not  straight  the  tent.' 
And  I  turned,  in  fear  departing,  for  the 

maiden's  oath  was  strong : 
Bnt  she  smiled,  and  oath  and  menace  in 

that  smile  dissolved  away. 
Followed  kis»es,  followed  raptures : — ^knowu 

to  her  and  me  Ihc  rest ; 
Think  your  will,  and  ask  no  questions: 

closed  the  tent,  and  dark  the  night 


Then  she  exclaimed  "  Up  and  off 
with  you !  "  At  the  word  the 
woman  who  had  brought  me  there 
re-entered,  blindfolded  my  eyes,  led 
me  out,  and  conducted  me  back  to 
my  own  quarters,  where  she  lefi  me 
alone.  I  undid  the  bandage,  and 
then  sat  down  to  pass  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  sorrow  and  heaviness  of 
mind — Qod  only  knows  how  heavy. 
Night  came  at  last.  Next  morning 
I  took  my  place  at  the  tent  door, 
when  lo !  I  beheld  the  same  woman 
coming  to  me  and  saying,  "  Do  you 
wish  to  pay  a  second  visit  ?  "  **  At 
3'our  biddmg,"  I  answered.  Here- 
upon she  did  exactly  as  she  had 
done  the  day  before,  and  took  me 
with  her  to  the  rendcEvoua.  I  en- 
tered, and  when  permitted  to  look, 
saw  the  same  lady  on  the  throne. 
**  So,"  said  she,  "it  is  you,  the  slan- 
derer of  damsels."  ''How  so,  in 
Heaven's  name  ?  "  said  I.  She  an« 
swered,  "  By  your  verses." 

Swelled  her  loTely  throat  and  bosom,  as;  I 

said '  Recline  awhile 
On  the  sand-hill : '  half  she  leant  her,  half 

her  fears  forbad  the  couch ; 
^Vud  she  aaid,  '  My  plighted  promise ; — I 

submit  to  thy  benest ; 
Though  1  tremble,  and  I  know*  not  ~  all 

so  new ;  what  wouldst  thou,  dear  ? ' 
Ptosed  the  night ;  cool  broke  the  dawning. 

'  Thou  hast  ruined  me,'  she  said ; 
'  Rise  and  '(tcape ;  I  would  not  bid  thee : — 

if  thou  wut,  return  again.* 

After  which,  "  Off  with  you  I  "  she 
exclaimed.  I  rose  and  was  led  out 
as  before  :  then  she  recalled  me,  and 
said,  "  Were  it  not  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  departure,  and  I  fear 
lest  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  con« 
trive  another  meeting  (besides  the 
real  desire  I  have  to  near  you  talk, 
and  that  I  wish  to  make  the  most 
of  our  interview),  I  would  have 
sent  you  away  this  time  too.  Come 
now,  take  your  ease,  talk,  and  let 
me  hear  some  more  of  your  naughty 
poetry."  I  did  as  she  bid  me,  and 
found  that  I  was  indeed  addressing 
a  woman  the  first  of  her  sex  in 
grace  and  learning.  After  a  long 
conversation  she  rose  and  left  the 
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apartment.  Meanwhile  the  middle- 
aged  vroman,  her  attendant,  de« . 
la>7ed  a  minnte  or  two,  so  that  I 
found  myself  all  alone.  On  this  I 
began  looking  about  me,  and  saw 
do^e  by  an  open  vase,  containing 
some  kind  of  sweet-smelling  oint- 
ment ;  into  this  vase  I  dipped  my 
Sneers,  and  then  :  hid  my  hand 
under  my  cloak.  Immediately  after- 
wards trie  other  woman  came  in,, 
bound  up  my  eyes,  and  led  me  out 
of  .the  room,  mt  when  I  felt  the 
fresh  air,  and  knew  that  I  was  just 
at  the  entrance  of  the  tent^I  quietly 
slipped  the  hand,  which  I  had 
smeared  with  the  ointment,  out 
from  under  my  cloak,  and  laid  it  on 
the  outside  canyas;  then  drew  it 
in  again.  Onee  back  at  my  own 
place,  I  called  some  of  my  slayes, 
and  said,  '*  Whoeyer  of  you  will  find 
out  for  me  a  tent,  on  the  canyas  of 
which  near  its  entrance  is  a  grease- 
stain,  scented,  and  looking  like  tbe 
mark  of  a  palm  and  fingers,  I  will 
giye  him  his  liberty  and  fiye  hun- 
dred gold  pieces  into  the  bargain." 
I  had  not  long  to  wait  when  one 
of  them  ran  in  with,  '*Sir,  come 
this  way."  I  went  with  him : 
the  tent  he  brought  me  to  bore 
in  fact  the  mark  of  fiye  fingers 
freshly  impressed.  It  was  the 
tent  of  Fafimah,  the  daughter  of 
the  Caliph  'Abd-el-Melik,  son  of 
Merwan;  and  close  by  were  the 
attendants  and  slayes,  already  busy 
in  getting  all  things  ready  for  their 
departure.'  *Omar  returned  home  ; 
but  hardly  had  Fa^imah  set  out 
than  he  started  too,  keeping  the 
same  road,  though  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. Arriyed  at  a  halting  place 
ahe  looked  oui,  and  seeing  not  far 
o^  another  pavilion  with  trayelling 
tents  round  it,  and  a  goodly  suite, 
she  enquired  to  whom  they  be- 
longed :  the  answer  was,  *  To  'Omar, 
the  grandson  of  Aboo-Habee'ah.* 
She  now  became  seriously  alarmed 
on  his  account;  and  calling  the 
woman  whom  she  had  before  em- 
ployed as  a  go-between,  said  to  her, 
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'Tell  him  that  I  beseech  him,  in 
the  name  of  Gk>d  and  of  our  com- 
mon relationship,  not  to  disgrace 
himself  and  me.  What  has  he  got 
in  mind  ?  and,  what  can  he  want  ? 
Let  him  ^ke  himself  away  before  I 
be  shamed,  and  his  own  blood  be 
shed.'  The  woman  conveyed  him 
the  message  in  Ta^imah's  very 
words.  But  'Omar  answered^  *  jQome 
what  may,  I  will  not  turn  back  un- 
less she  send  me  for  a  keepsake  and' 
token  her  under  garxyient,  the  very 
one  she  has  on  her  at  the  moment, 
next  her  person.'  |^a{imah  con- 
sented, and  the  gossamer  shirt  was 
sent;  but  on  receiving  it  'Omar's 
indiscreet  passion  only  increased, 
and  he  continued  following  in  her 
track  till  she  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  Damascus,  when,  after  a 
last  interview,  he  gaye  up  the  hope- 
less  pursuit,  and  returned  unmo- 
lested to  his  own  land,  where  he 
dedicated  seyeral  poems  to  the  ad- 
yenture  and  to  the  praises  of 
Fatimah. 

The.  opening  scene  of  that  in 
which  he  describes  his  daring  noc- 
turnal visit  is  among  the  most 
spirited  as  the  most  graphic  in  his 
collection : 

<  Whence,  friend,  so  pale  ? '  thou  asVet  me ; 
'tie  remembrance : 

Tents  forled,  and  laden  beasts,  and  crowds 
departing. 

Midmost  her  place,  closed  in  with  crimson 
curtains, 

From  wind  and  sun,  from  lover's  ejes  se- 
cluded. 

By  hill  and  dale  they  passed,  the  North- 
star  leading, 

Band  after  band  in  Ions  procession  winding. 

Night  fell;  Uiey  pitdied  their  rest;  dis- 
guised I  ventured ; 

Well  tried  the  sword,  sole  helpmate  of  my 
venture. 

Dark  rose  the  tent ;  within  the  watch-light 
flickered 

O'er  beauty's  eelf  on  silken  couch  reclining. 

All  round  the  guards  in  iron-Tested  circle, 

Prostrate  they  lay,  of  watch  and  post  for- 

SBtful; 
•like  they  seemed  to  strew  sofne  field 
of  battle, 
Not  dead,  but   toil  outworn,  and  drunk 
with  slumber. 

KM 
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Bousad  at  my  step,  she  started ;  woke  the 

damsel; 
Woke  to  her  call  a  sister  maiden  hastening : 
*  Tis  he/  she  cried,  *  himself;  'tis  he,  'tis 

'Omar! 
What  brought  him  here,  throvgh  midmost 

foes  and  darkness  ? 
Ah  me!  too  mad  the  lore!   too  zash  the 

lover ! 
How  'scape  the  death?  hov  bide  the  efaame, 

the  danger?' 
'  Fear  not ;  my  fame,  my  life  for  thine,'  I 

answered, 
'From  thousand  foes  secure  this  arm  to 

shield  thee/ 

And  flo  oiif  through  sixty  more 
conplete,  coiitaining  much  of  love, 
and  not  a  little  of  vanity. 

Under  the  later  Ahbagide  Caliphs, 
the  fate  of  a  poet,  whatever  his 
rank  or  talent^  who  should  have 
dared  to  make  free  with  the  name 
of  the  reigning  sovereign's  daughter 
in  amatory  verse,  would  have  been 
doubtful  at  best ;  and  under  Persian 
or  Turkish  rulers  it  would  not  have 
been  doubtful  at  all.  Bat  the 
Benoo-Omeyyah,  though  often  des- 
potic and  even  sanguinary  at  the 
bidding  of  ambition  or  policy,  were 
yet  genuine  Arabs;  and  among 
Arabs,  not  the  Benoo-'Adra  only, 
Heine's  fovourites,  *  who  when  they 
love  they  die,'  but  throughout  the 
tribes  of  Nejd,  and  the  northern 
peninsula,  adventures  like  those  of 
'Omar  the  Mogheeree  and  Fa^imah 
the  Caliph's  daughter  were  neither . 
uncommon  nor  even  disreputablD. 
True,  when  pushed  too  far,  or  when 
the  principal  parties  concerned 
happened  to  belong  to  hostile  tribes, 
or  when  some  particularly  hot-tem- 
pered cousin  or  jealous  rival  came 
on  the  stage,  the  issue  might  be 
serious,  and,  in  rare  instances, 
fatal ;  but  under  no  circumstances 
did  disgrace  attach  itself  to  the 
loved  or  the  lover  so  long  as  their 


aflfection  was  proof  against  incon* 
stancy  and  unstained  by  vice.  The 
so-called  chivalrous  feeling,  that 
lays  the  laurels  won  by  sword  or 
pen  at  the  feet,  not  of  a  chief  or  a 
party,  but  of  female  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence— ^that  consecrates  its  efforta 
to  the  honour  of  woman,  and  en- 
nobles daring  and  danger  by  her 
name  and  behoof  had  always  ex- 
isted in  germ  among  the  Arab 
tribes,  even  during  the  epoch  of 
their  first  barbarism,  and  may  be 
yet  foond  among  the  inhabitants  of 
s^ejd^  where  tiie  first  ranks  of 
battle -are  even  ^in  our  day,  as  in 
old'time,  headed  by  a  maiden,  tho 
standard-bearer  and  arHtress  of  the 
fight.  But  it  was  in  the  genuine 
days  of  Arab  leadership,  mm  tho 
establishment  of  the  Damascene 
throne  till  its  removal  to  Bagdad, 
that  this  foim  of  Arab  life-poetry 
spread  widest  and  produced  ito 
most  brilliant  examples. 

To  return,  however,  to  'Omar. 
Though  unvisited  by  any  direct 
chastisement  for  his  rashness,  he 
imderwent  for  some  time  the  in- 
direct penalty  of  exclusion  &om  the 
Court,  where  indeed  his  presence, 
so  long  as  the  daughter  of  'Abd- 
el-Mehk  remained  there,  could 
hardly  have  been  permitted;  but 
at  last  her  marriage  with  one  of 
her  numerous  cousins,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  death  of  her  fiither, 
did  away  with  this  exclusion; 
and  his  son  and  successor  the 
Caliph  Waleed,  on  a  visit  to  Mecca 
during  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
restored  the  poet  to  all  his  former 
favour  and  easy  intimacy.  The 
prudence  of  £unily  decorum  seems 
to  have  abstained  fh>m  any  notice  of 
Fatimah's  share  in  the  adventure. 
W,  GirPORD  Palobavb. 
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ra  previous  Number  we  gave 
two  State  papers  fit)m  the  pen, 
if  not  of  a  disting^shed  statesman, 
of  one  of  the  highest  placed  Chinese 
functionaries  more  especially  at- 
tached to  the  palace  as  the  precep- 
tor of  the  young  Emperor.  What 
his  opinions  and  feelings  were  in 
regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of 
China,  was  made  abundantly  clear. 
That  he  wa6  prejudiced  to  the  point 
of  bigotry,  and  hostile  to  all  innova- 
tion as  well  to  everything  foreign, 
was  very  plain.  As  we  read  these 
overflowings  of  splenetic  rage  at  the 
propositions  of  the  YamSn  to  insti- 
tute a  foreign  college  at  Peking, 
and  to  send  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Europe, — ^it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  ominous  conjunc- 
tion of  an  aged  preceptor  of  this 
stamp,  and  a  youth  under  fifteen 
for  his  pupil — when  that  pupil  is  to 
be  the  future  Buler  of  China. 

It  has  sometimes  been  assumed 
that  the  general  tendency  of  modem 
progress  is  to  destroy  originaliW 
and  lessen  the  influence  of  indivi- 
duals, in  determining  the  destiny  of 
nations.  But  although  the  power  of 
the  masses  may  be  greater,  and  the 
voice  of  the  many  may  be  more 
frequently  heard  in  all  public  ques- 
tions ; — while  the  press  has,  in  this, 
and  some  other  countries  of  the  West, 
become  a  'fourth  estate'  scarcely 
inferior  in  power  to  that  of  the  Sove- 
reign at  the  head  of  the  nation, — ^it 
seems  a  great  mistake  to  assume 
that  individuality  of  character  has 
ceased  to  exercise  a  predominating 
influence  both  in  the  affairs  of  life 
and  the  destiny  of  nations.  Over 
the  two  continents  where  the  Aryan 
race  rules  with  all  the  levelling 
agencies  of  modem  civilisation 
and  democratic  institutions  com- 
bined,— only  masked  in  many  con- 
stitutional governments  like  our 
own  by  a  monarchy,— -how  often  we 


see  the  influence  of  single  minds 
prevail !  What  has  been  the  effect 
in  France  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
one  man  for  the  last  twenty  years  ? 
If  in  1 848  there  had  been  no  Louis 
Napoleon  to  inherit  the  name  and 
witn  it  the  traditions,  the  prestige 
and  vain  glory  of  the  Empire,  how 
different  might  have  been  the  des- 
tiny of  Fraoice  in  1852— and  in  all 
the  succeeding  years,  up  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  last  most  disastrous 
war!  And  in  the  first  conduct  of 
that  war,  how  much  of  the  unpa- 
ralleled reverses  which  immediately 
followed,  was  due  to  the  Emperor's 
character  and  tendencies  as  an  in- 
dividual? May  not  the  same  be 
said  with  even  greater  truth  of  the 
first  of  his  name,  and  the  influence 
he  exercised  over  Europe  and  the 
destinies  not  of  one  but  of  many  na- 
tions, for  nearly  as  long  a  period  P 
So  of  Nicholas  of  Russia,  and  cer- 
tain, leading  men  of  the  peace-party 
in  England.  Did  they  not  between 
tiiem  bring  about  a  Crimean  war  f 
In  the  United  States  of  America, 
under  the  largest  and  freest  play  of 
democracy,  is  it  not  certain  that  the 
secession  which  led  to  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  and  protracted 
wars  of  modem  times,  and  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  for  its 
ultimate  end,  was  mainly  due  to  a 
few  individual  men  who  took  the 
lead?  Without  going  back  to  more 
remote  periods  when  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  avowedly  shaped 
to  their  different  ends  by  single 
men — ^not  always  kings  or  states- 
men either — ^witness  Luther  and  the 
Beformation — ^we  are  led  rather  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  power  of 
single  minds  over  the  many  was 
never  more  certain,  under  what- 
ever form  of  government,  whether 
republican  or  monarchical.  In  mo- 
dem times  we  repeat  it  is  BOt  al- 
ways those  nominally  at  the  head 
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of  aAurs  wlio  exercise  the  largest 
inflnenoe  in  determining  the  course 
of  erents  or  the  progress  of  nations. 
They  who  counsel  or  oppose,  are  not 
seldom  the  more  direct  instruments 
Ir^  which  a  nation's  destinies  are 
shaped.  Thiers,  in  France,  hj  fos- 
tering a  ispirit  of  Chauyinism  and 
a  cynical  andnnprincipled  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  other  nations,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Bismarck  and 
Sf  oltke  in  PniBBia.  If  these  three 
had  not  lived  at  this  time,  would 
the  history  of  modem  Europe  still 
have  been  the  same  ? 

And  if  this  be  true  of  the  West, 
how  much  more  certainly  may  it  be 
anticipated  in  the  East,  where,  theo- 
retically at  least,  the  Snltvi  or  Shah, 
the  Khan  or  the  Emperor,  govern^ 
absolutely  and  uncontrolled  by  any 
rival  authorify !  What  a  obange  the 
advent  of  a  single  Sovereign  in  China 
might  make  within  the  next  twenty 
years,  if  he  were  a  man  endowed 
with  such  strength  of  character  and 
will  as  the  founders  of  dynasties  in 
that  country  have  more  than  once 
manifested! — Rulers  of  men,  who 
rose  to  power  and  empire  mainly 
by  courage  and  superior  intellect. 
What  might  not  be  in  reserve  for 
this  boy  Emperor  to  achieve,  if 
he  had  only  been  in  good  hands 
in  his  early  youth  instead  of  in 
those  of  such  counsellors  as  Wo, 
who,  with  his  prejudices  and  igno- 
rance, can  only  instil  into  his  pu- 
pil's mind  a  blind  hatred  of  the 
'barbarian'!  With  ignorant  wo- 
men only  around  him — Empresses 
and  concubines— with  eunuchs  and 
slaves  for  his  attendants,  from 
whom  is  he  to  draw  the  inspiration 
necessary  to  make  him  a  good  and 
enlightened  ruler  of  a  vast  Empire 
in  the  crisis  of  its  fate — the  strug- 
gle between  Eastern  and  Western 
civilisation  ?  From  the  works  of 
Confucius  and  Mencius,  the  Chinese 
classics,  he  may  doubtless  imbibe 
much  that  is  good,  and  learn  some 
wise  rules  of  conduct  and  polity. 
He  win  Certainly  find  there  in  w 


its  purity  the  pregnant  principle  of 
modem  democratic  government  :— 
that  sovereigns  and  rulers  of  every 
denomination  govern  only  for  the 
people,  and  not  for  themselves — ^for 
the  good  of  the  many,  and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few,  or  of  any 
privileged  class.  He  will  enter  into 
his  kingdom  unbiassed  and  uncon- 
trolled by  any  class  with  hereditary 
rank  or  privileges.  His  counsellors 
and  ministers  in  the  great  offices  of 
state  are  all  self-made  men — ^passed 
originally  into  the  ranks  of  the 
official  hierarohy  by  competitive 
examination,  wholly  irrespective  of 
personal  or  family  influence.  Such 
at  least  is  the  theory,  and  to  a 
very  great  degree  *  the  practice. 
Abuses  creep  into  all  institutions, 
whether  in  Eastern  or  Western 
countries.  Bribery  and  &vour  find 
a  way,  like  water,  through  many 
strata,  and  by  a  thousand  devious 
channels.  So  also  the  poverty  and 
degeneraov  of  the  Court  have  led  to 
tiie  sale  of  official  rank  and  places, 
to  an  extent  which  seriously  impairs 
the  efficiency  of  administration. 
With  all  this,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  holders  of  office  througnout  the 
Empire  still  eoter  the  ranks  only 
through  the  legitimate  portals  of  a 
literary  examination  as  certainly  as 
the  graduates  of  our  own  Universi- 
ties. It  is  their  subsequent  advance- 
ment*, and  the  rate  of  progression 
upwards,  which  too  often  depend 
upon  purchase  money,  much  as 
our  officers  buy  their  commissions 
in  the  army  with  over-regulation 
prices,  and  like  them  too  by  a  toler- 
ably well  recognised  tariff  in  a  gra- 
duated scale — or  else  on  presents 
and  bribes,  some  of  which  go  to 
high  places  within  and  without  the 
palaoe  itself.  These  aids  to  promo- 
tion, it  is  to  be  feared,  are  freely 
resorted  to  by  the  aspirants, — 
all  legal  enactments  and  Confucian 
principles  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Despite  these  corrupting  practices, 
however,  there  are  some  men  in 
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office,  who  do  their  best  to  8^m  the 
tide  of  imbecility  and  corruption 
which  xmdermine  the  foundations 
of  the  Empire,  by  destroying  all 
good  government.  There  are  Cen- 
sors, as  we  shan  proceed  to  show, 
who  very  fearlessly  denounce  the 
abases  which  are  everywhere  ram- 
pant,  and  do  not  spare  the  Emperor 
himself.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  both 
that  these  bold  remonstrances,  if 
founded  injustice,  but  seldom  bring 
their  authors  into  trouble,  though 
their  influence,  howcTer,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  not  veiy  great.  The 
memorials  are  sometimes  printed  in 
the  Peking  Gazette;  in  which  case 
the  Emperor  admits  his  short- 
comings, laments  his  inefficiency, 
and  Yows  amendment — and  things 
continue  in  their  accustomed  course. 
When  we  think  how  much  an 
Emperor  of  China  might  do  for  his 
people  if  he  were  himadtf  both 
honest  and  enlightened,  we  cannot 
help  wishing,  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  place  somp  high-minded 
and  liberal  European — one  or  more 
— in  charge  of  the  young  Emperor, 
while  his  mind  was  yet  fresh,  and 
the  power  of  acquiring  new  ideas 
and  impressions  both  of  men  and 
things  in  its  greatest  vigour.  It 
is  sad  to  think  how  different  might 
have  been  tl^e  result,  from  anything 
that  can  now  be  hoped  for.  But 
in  this  as  in  most  other  schemes  or 
wishes  for  the  advancement  of  this 
vast  empire  in  the  path  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  selfish  rivalries  and  jea- 
lousies of  European  Powers  would 
have  created  almost  insuperable  ob- 
stacles, had  no  other  been  interposed. 
France,  with  iU  aspirations  after 
power  and  influence,  if  not  territory, 
in  the  East,  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  see  an  Englishman  placed 
as  tutor  to  the  Emperor  i^iittiout  in- 
sisting upon  having  a  FNnch  sub- 
•ject  in  the  same  position.  Russia 
-would  scarcely  have  allowed  its 
two  great  Western  antagosivtB  in 
Turkey  to  gain  possession  of  the 
mind  of  the  future  ruler  of  four 


hundred  millions  of  Chinese.  Even 
if  France  were  not  the  protector  of 
all  Boman  Catholic  missions,  and 
the  active  abettor  of  an  IJltra- 
montanism  which,  in  Chiiia  as  else- 
where, is  constantly  threatening 
'  encroachments  on  the  power  of  the 
State,  this  difficulty  would  be  in- 
'  surmountable.  Russia  has  not  only 
a  large  commerce  and  material  in- 
terests in  China,  which  France  is 
wholly  without,  but  would  be  little 
likely,  with  a  vast  conterminous 
border  and  possible  territorial  views 
of  aggrandisement,  to  see  French- 
men monopolising  influence  in  the 
mind  of  the  future  Sovereign.  The 
Russian  Grovemment  have  not  ^et 
brought  to  bear  any  proselytising 
influences  in  working  oiit  their  po-» 
licy.  But  the  Imperial  head  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Russia  could 
scarcely  be  ezpepted  to  see  with 
indifference  the  rival  Church  of 
Rome  acquire  any  vantage  ground 
for  future  influence.  The  difficulty 
of  imparting  a  good  secular  educa- 
tion to  the  young  scion  of  the  Man- 
chu  dynasty  would  in  any  case  have 
been  extremely  g^reat.  Religious 
and  sectarian  differences,  mingling 
with  political  ambitions,  made  the 
difficulty  an  impossibility.  An  Eng- 
lishman, as  representing  a  Protes- 
tant. Church  as  well  as  a  Protestant 
Power,  would  be  held  equally  objec- 
tionablaby  the  Latin  and  the  Oree)c 
Ecclesiay.  Undor  these  ocmditioaa 
of  national  susceptibility  and  riva!* 
ries,  secular  and  religious,  the 
hopelessness  of  any  scheme  for 
giving  instruction  of  European  cha- 
racter to  the  young  Princais  self- 
evident. 

It  may  be  some  consolation  to 
know  that  if  all  the  Foreign  Powers 
by  any  miracle  could  have  agreed 
among  themselves  on  so  grave  a 
subject, — and  one  involving  so  many 
conflicting  and  contingent  mterests^ 
— the  state  of  feeling  among  the  CIn- 
nese  themselves,  and  more  especially 
among  the  educated  dasaes  and 
the   whole  official  hierarchy,  must 
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almost  certaiiilj  have  rendered  aoy 
effort  in  this  direction  chimerical. 
,  If  the  outspoken  opinions  of  Wo, 
.the  grand  secretary  and  actual 
.preceptor  of  the  Emperor,  giTen 
in  the  last  Number,  could  leaye 
room  for  any  doubt,  the  State 
Papers  we  will  now  give  must 
suffice  to  remove  it*  A  Censor, 
Hsieh-Tseng  by  name,  appears  to 
have  memorialised  the  Emperor 
.  respecting  the  Protestant  missionary 
troubles  which  occurred  in  1868  at 
Yangchow,  a  town  situated  on  the 
Orand  Canal, — praying  that  'the 
Imperial  commands  might  be  issued 
to  the  high  officials  of  the  capital 
and  provinces,  requiring  them  strin- 
•sently  toprohibit  missionary  preach- 
ing, so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  false 
doctrines,  and  cause  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  return  to  the  true 
way.' 
,  Having  alluded  to  the  monopoly 
of  executive  power  and  knowledge 
of  foreign  relations  enjoyed  by  the 
recently  created  Foreign  Board,  or 
TsimglirYaTnen^  as  it  is  styled,  and 
professing  his  own  ignorance  of 
such  matters, — the  Censor  proceeds, 
in  more  dedsive  terms,  to  the 
immediate  object  of  his  memorial. 
Whatever  his  ignorance  in  other 
matters  may  be,  he  says, 

There  is  one  subject  with  which  the 
Hemoriiilist  is  thoroughly  wdl  aoouainted, 
and  which  he  regards  without  donbt  or 
hesitation;  it  is  the  present  Missionaiy 
qnestion :  certainly  the  most  imheaid-of  and 
outrageous  bosiness  that  could  be  ima^ned, 
and  one  which  ^tcs  rise  to  innumerable 
difficulties  and  disorders.  There  is  no  dis- 
trict where  the  missionaries  have  arriTod, 
but  the  people  have  flocked  headlong  to 
them  at  the  news.  It  has  been  the  same 
Jn  every  Province,  but  more  especially  in 
K*aangtUDg  and  at  Shanghai.  It  seems  to 
1>e  their  firm  determination  to  subvert  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sage  (Confucius)  and  esta- 
4)li8h  their  own  in  its  st«ul :  what  can  be 
thought  of  such  a  design  as  this? 

It  appears  that  the  foreign  countries 
beyond  the  seas  were  oriffjnally  very  insig- 
nificant States  ;  but  gradually,  day  by  day, 
and  year  by  year,  their  ingenuity  iidvancing 
by  experience  and  their  military  system  im- 
proving by  praeticei  they  ultimately  became 


.^ireat  nations.  Subeeqaently  they 
in  China,  and  established  several  open  ports 
for  the  conveyance  and  sale  of  merdiaodiae, 
thus  abeorlnng  the  wealth  and  pioapsrify 
of  the  Chinese  peoplt  to  the  last  atom. 

It  is  tha  same  with  the  misaiooaries, 
although  their  converta  always  afibm  that 
these  are  not  animated  with  a  desire  for 
gain.  If  this  be  the  case,  what  do  they 
depend  upon  for  the  rapport  of  so  many 
persona,  and  in  iut  what  other  olneet  can 
they  have  ?  As  an  instance  take  the  ai&ir 
of  Yangchow:  certain  missionaries  all  at 
once  arrive  at  the  place,  and  find  the 
natives  faithful  and  indisposed  to  follow 
their  doctrines,  whereupon,  in  their  over- 
beariqg  way  and  tznsting  to  their  atreoigth, 
they  proceed  to  act  the  bully  and  cheatand 
oppress  the  unoffending  people.  The  Pre- 
fect and  Magistrate  of  the  district,  being 
unable  to  repress  them,  petition  Ts^ng-kuo- 
fiin,  Governor-General  of  the  Two  Chiang; 
but  the  miMionaries,  without  any  signa  of 
alarm  or  apprehension,  on  the  contzazy, 
make  the  unwarrantable  assertion  that  the 
literati  have  suborned  several  persons  to 
rob  them  of  various  articles  and  to  pull 
down  their  chapel ;  and  they  depend  upon 
this  chaiga  to  support  an  extortionate  de- 
mand for  damages.  It  ia  evident  from  this 
afiEair  that  the  missionaries  are  not  preachers 
of  religion,  but  that  their  real  design  is  to 
embroU  matters,  in  the  hope  of  making 
money:  to  this  end  they  create  a  diffi- 
culty where  none  exists,  and  make  a  trifling 
matter  appear  of  importance,  *  playing  aU 
sorts  of  Devil's  pranks,'  in  a  manner  quite 
opposed  to  all  true  principle. 

The  present  dynasty  has  now  flourished 
for  more  than  200  years  in  principlea  of 
rectitude;  how  shall  it  sufier  alien  doc- 
trines to  disturb  and  subvert  the  Empire  ? 
It  would  be  well  to  request  that  the  Imperial 
commands  be  issued  to  the  High  Oflfciala, 
Metropolitan  and  Provincial,  who  superin- 
tend foreign  trade,  requiring  them  strin- 
.gently  to  prohibit  missionaiy  preaching, 
so  as  to  prevent  such  disorders  as  those 
mentioned  above,  and,  by  making  profane 
teaching  imposaible,  to  re-establish  the 
morals  of  the  people ;  a  most  fortunate 
result  for  the  many  millions  who  dwell  be- 
neath heaven. 

The  memorialist  is  a  native  of  Kiangsu, 
and  has  had  better  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation and  experience  than  others.  These 
perhaps  trivial  and  obtuse  views  he  now 
humbly  submits  to  their  Mi^'esties,  &c.  &c. 

The  necessity  of  demanding  in- 
demnities whai  chapels  or  mission- 
honses  are  burned  down  or  other- 
wise damaged  and  sacked  —  the 
ordinary  mode  of  manifesting  hos- 
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iility  to  the  midsionaries — ^lays  tbem 
op^n  no  doubt  to  a  suspicion  of 
seeking  to  make  money,  by  first 
provoking,  attack  and  then  exagge- 
rating their  losses ;  and  many  among 
ihe  Chinese, bothamong  the  ignorant 
and  the  educated,  believe  this  of 
them.  As  to  disturbing  and.subyert- 
ing  the  Empire,  that  accusation  is  not 
so  wholly  ^thout  foundation.  No 
doubt  all  teaching  in  a  heathen  land 
of  the  Christian  religion,  whatever 
form  it  may  take,  must  be,  more  or 
less,  revolutionary  and  subversive. 
^The  missionaries  themselves,  in  a 
.letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  Bri- 
tish Minister  at  Peking  in  1869, 
ibr  some  opinions  embodied  in  de- 
spatches to  Lord  Clarendon,  fully 
jaomit  the  fact,  although  they  began 
by  questioning  it. 

The  Censor's  strongly  worded 
-memorial  elicited  an  Imperial 
mandate,  addressed  to  the  Tsun- 
gli-Yamen,  calling  upon  them  for 
jft  report  on  the  -  Yangchow  mis- 
sionaiy  case.'  Upon  which  they 
presented  the  following  'humble 
memorial,  and  reverentially  implored 
the  sacred  glance  thereon' — such 
being  the  usual  formula.  The  Mi- 
nisters begin  by  recapitolating  the 
terms  of  the  Impenal  decree,  as 
follows : — 

On  the  6th  day  of  the  loth  month  me- 
morialists respectfully  read  an  Imperial 
decree  to  the  eflfect  that  'a  petition  had 
been  received  from  Censor  Hsieh  TsSng, 
stating  that  certain  Yangchow  missionaries 
had  been  conducting  themselyes  in  an  over- 
^bearing  manner,  &c.  &c.  The  members  of 
'  the  Tsnngli-Yamdn  are  hereby  required  to 
give  a  true  and  complete  account  of  the 
<whole  af&ir,  and  of  the  steps  which  hare 
been  taken,  and  to  memorialise  clearly  upon 
the  subject..     Kespect  this.' 

During  the  7th,  9th,  and  nth  months  of 
the  present  year  despatches  were  received 
from  Ts^ng-kuo-fan,  Viceroy  of  the  Two 
Keang,  to  the  following  effect : — 

About  the  middle  of  the  5th  month  cer- 
tain missionaries  of  the  faiUi  of  Jesus, 
both  men  and  women,  came  to  Chinkeang 
to  preach,  and  in  an  interview  with  the 
Taotai  of  that  place  they  expressed  their 
desire  to  go  to  Yangchow.  The  Taotai,  by 
name  Ts&i-shih-chun,  granted  their  request, 


and  they  imm^tatoly  proceeded  thither. 
Their  arrival  at  Yangchow  created  con- 
siderable e:(cit<ement  among  the  literati  and 
common  people  of  the  town.  *  With  strange 
tongue  and  strange  garb,  Ihey  were  not  of 
the  same  race.'  The  missionaries,  how^ 
ever,  proceeded  to  prea^  and  distribute 
tracts  as  usual,  and  on  being  asked  by  cer- 
tain graduates  and-  others  the  reason  of 
their  arrival,  replied,  '  H.  £.  Tsai,  Taottt 
of  Chinkeang,  allowed  us  to  come  and 
preach  here.'  The  giaduatep,  in  great  sur- 
prise, answered,  *  This  district  is  governed 
by  the  Taotai  of  Yangchow,  and  is  not 
under  the  authority  of  the  Taotai  of  Chin- 
keang; the  latter  has  no  right,  therefore, 
to  send  you  here.'  To  this- the  missioBaries 
.had  no  repilj  to  oSet.  In  the  course  (tf 
.time  disagreementa  took  place;  and  it  is 
notorious  that  foreignet&  are  of  a  proud 
and  overbearing  disposition,  and  a  terror 
to  the  ignorant  populace.  The  literati  and 
common  people  would  Hot  quietly  endure 
this  ;  consequently  a  collision  took  place,  in 
whi(^  their  chapel  was  partially  demo- 
lished and  burned.  They  forthwith  made 
a  representation  to  the  prefect  and  magis- 
trate of  Yangchow,  stating  that  the  literati 
and  Yamdn  underlings  had  led  a  mob  of 
armed  men  to  cany  off  their  property  and 
bum  and  demolish  their  chapel ;  and  that 
they  themselves  had  received  very  serious 
penonal  injuries.  It  would  be  neceasaijr 
to  pay  an  indemnity  in  full.  The  prefect 
and  magistrate  at  once  wrote  to  the  viceroy 
Ts^ng-kuO'fan,  and  in  the  correspondence 
which  ensued  a  certam  amount  of  time  was 
unavoidably  cut  to  waste  :•  the  missionaries, 
without  a  moment's  deliberation,  brought 
down  a  squadron  of  armed  vessels  to  make 
reprisals,  and  seized  a  steamer  belonging  to 
the  Viceroy  as  a  material  guarantee ;  where- 
upon that  functionary  had  no  resource 
but  to  pay  a  few  hundred  doUsrs  as  com- 
pensation, and  the  af&ir  was  at  an  end. 

Memorialists  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  there  may  have  been  some  misrepre- 
sentation in  the  details  of  tSie  a&ir ;  but  at 
the  present  juncture,  when  so  many  matters 
are  being  transacted,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
make  some  slight  concession  to  foreigners. 
These  embarrassing  occurrences,  moreover, 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  Yangchow. 

Amidst  the  press  of  business  which  con- 
tinually occupies  the  Yam^n,  how  can  they 
trouble  the  sacred  ear  with  this  and  that 
unimportant  detail  ?  There  may  possibly 
be  something  in  the  statement  of  the  Censor 
that  the  missionaries  act  in  an  overbearing 
manner,  cheating  and  oppressing  the  quiet 
and  inoffensive,  and'  that  their  preaching  is 
merely  a  pretext  to  conceal  their  viUanies ; 
but  when  he  recommends  that  they  should 
be  suppressed,  he  is  merely  giving  vent  to 
so  many  empty  words,  and  has  certainly  no 
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pertoDAl  aeqiuiiitADee  with  the  ralgect. 
Any  attempt  ftt  prohibition  would  be  the 
merest  waete  of  words  »nd  ink. 

This  latter  part  of  the  report  at 
least  18  natiBfiBictory,  and  may 
afford  some  oompenfiadon  for  the 
injnrioas  terms  applied  to  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs and  throngbont  the  Censor's 
memorial. .  In  effect,  no  one  knew 
better  than  the  Prince  of  Knng 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the 
consent  of  Forei^  Powers  to  any 
restriction  of  missionary  labours. 
As  president  of  the  Board  he  had, 
with  his  oolleagaes  the  other  Minis- 
ters, been  actively  engaged,  as  we 
see  in  the  Parliamentary  papers 
and  correspondence,  in  urging  this 
upon  the  British  Minister.  During 
the  conferences  respecting  the  revi- 
sion of  our  treaty,  the  aooption  of 
some  stipulations  restricting  the 
British  missionaries  from  domiciling 
themaelyes  or  establishing  missions 
far  from  the  Treaty  Ports  and  away 
in  the  interior,  was  frequently  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  Chinese.  As  the 
Convention  subsequently  signed  con- 
tained no  ckusa  of  any  kind  about 
missionaries,  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  the  British  negotiator  con- 
vinced the  Tsunffli  Tam&n  that  all 
efforts  to  prohibit  missionary  la- 
bours wherever  foreigners  had  ac- 
cess by  treaty  must  be  vain,  and 
could  have  no  sanction  from  his 
Government  while  the  French  con- 
tinued to  insist  on  the  right  of  do- 
miciliation all  over  the  Empire. 

The  Stato  Papers  above  given 
may  suffice  to  show  with  what 
animus  all  missionary  labours  in 
China  are  regarded  by  the  officials. 
The  more  recentr  and  murderous 
outbreak  at  Tientsin  only  tended  to 
prove  by  an  outward  manifestation 
of  violence  what  was  sufficiently 
well  known  before, — as  to  the  bittor 
feeling  of  hostility  generally  pre- 


valent against  all  missionaries,  both 
Soman  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

The  missionaries  at  Peking,  is 
the  correspondence  laid  before  Par- 
liament, diisputo  this,  and  insist  that 
the  animosity  shown  is  not  directed 
against '  missibnaries  as  such,  but 
merely  as  foreigners.    They  say :  ^ 

It  IB  well  known  and  understood  in  China 
that  the  hostility  entertained  by  the  Chinese 
to  Protestant  missionartee  is  not  directed 
against  them  as  a  clatis,  bnt  as  foieignen; 
and  the  causes  of.  that  hostility  are  th» 
hatred  of  other  races  which  the  Chinese 
have  always  had,  the  repeated  defeats  ia- 
flicted  on  the  Chinese  Goyemment  by  Eng- 
land, and  the  erils  connected  with  the 
opium  trade. 

The  Chinese  look  on  missionaries  as  re- 
presentatives of  all  foreigners,  and  all 
foreigners  they  believe  to  be  encroachers 
on  the  rights  of  others,  seekers  nt^er  money 
and  territoiy,  or  opium-sellers.  Almost 
every  abusive  placard  that  has  been  issued 
against  Protestant  missionaries  has  charged 
them  either  with  secret  designs  of  conquesti 
or  with  being  engag*^  in  the  coolie  and 
opium  trades,  and  matins  the  teachinig  of 
virtue  a  cloak  fqr  these  abominations.  A 
missionary  was  not  long  ago  driven  out  of 
a  large  eitv  in  the  Province  of  Honan  by 
a  mob,  led  on  by  the  native  gentry,  the 
cause  of  whose  hatred  to  him  was  given  in 
these  words,  shouted  after  him  as  be  lelb 
the  city :  *  You  burned  our  paUce,  yen 
killed  our  Emperor,  you  sell  poison  to  Xhm 
people,  and  now  you  come  professing  to 
teach  us  virtue.*  These  charges  suificientlj 
indicate  other  and  deeper,  and  to  the  Chi> 
nese  more  generally  understood  causes  of 
hostility  than  the  pfetensions  of  some 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  or  even  the  well- 
known  and  much  to  be  deplored  Protectcy 
rate  of  Chinese  Christians  Lv  France.  Stich 
charges  show  beyond  a  doubt  thnt  the 
Protestant  mi8<<ionary  suffers  not  as  a  mis- 
sionary, but  as  a  foreigner.  He  suffera 
fit>m  a  hostility  which  he  has  had  no  share 
in  provoking.  Mr.  Taylor  s  expulsion  froia 
Yangchow  is  a  proof  of  this,  inasmuch  aa 
the  attack  was  made  on  him  and  his  party 
before  he  hud  had  time  to  commence  mis- 
sionary  operations.  No  eeneral  argument, 
then,  against  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
testant missions  in  the  interior  can  be 
founded  on  the  troubUs  which  Protestant 
missionaries  have  recently  met  with  ia 
certain  inland  towns. 


'  Letter  of  British  Fkvtestant  Missionaries  (the  Rev.  J.  Edkins  and  othcis)  to  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  in  Ko.  9  of  Parliamentary  Papers:  China. 
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Yon  hare  direeted  Loxd  Clarendon's  spe- 
cial attention  to  a  plaicard  that  was  posted 
tovwrds  the  end  oc  last  year  on  the  gates 
of  Shanghae,  which  jon  think  riiowed  nn- 
mistakably  'what  are  the  prerailing  opi- 
nions of  the  educated  and  official  classes 
respecting  Christianity,  as  it  has  presented 
itself  to  their  minds,  and  thronffh  them 
been  eonveyed  to  the  common  peoj^e,  whom 

.they  lead/    'It  is  only  indeed,'  yon  for- 

.ther  say^  '  by  the  light  of  snch  documents 
that  we  can  see  how  it  may  be  true,  as  has 

.  been  said,  that  the  minds  of  the  Chinese 
are  "  set  like  the  nether-millstone  "  against 
the  teaching  of  missionaries/     The  con- 

.  tents  of  the  placard  will,  we  think,  hardly 
bear  out  such  a  statement  as  this.  It  was 
directed  principally  against  the  Boman 
Catholics,  and  aeensed  them  of  eating 
babiee'  flesh  and  gouging  out  the  eyes  of 
the  dying.  This  mode  of  attacking  the 
Bomish  religion  has  become  common  on 
the  part  of  fiie  heathen  Chinese  for  many 
years^  sod  was  by  no  means  a  new  chaige 
when  the  phicard  in  question  was  issued. 
The  same  thing  might  occur  in  any  city  at 
any  time.  The  ignorance  of  the  native 
population  leads  to  the  belief  of  such  stories. 
Thev  hare  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  rites  of  baptism,  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Host,  and  extreme  unction..  The  Pro- 
testant missionaries  are  of  course  classed 

,  with  the  Koman  Catholics,  and  hence  these 
foolish  charges  against  us.  The  ruling 
classes  know  that  tpese  charges  are  false, 
but  they  invent  them  for  the  purpose  of 
deluding  the  common  people,  and  stirring 
up  their  hatred  to  foreigners.  Thej  are  of 
a  piece  with  the  notion  held  by  some  of 
the  common  people,  and  put  forth  some 
years  ago  in  an  anonymons  placard  posted 
on  the  walls  of  Ning-po  and  Hang-chow, 

,  that  foreign  opium  is  made  by  pounding 
the  bones  and  flesh  of  coolies  who  had  been 
stolen  from  China  for  this  purpose;  and 
are  equally  unworthy  of  grare  considera- 
tion. 

The  British  Minister  remarks  in 
reply,  that : 

Of  the  esistenca  of  a  hostile  feeling 
towards  them  as  missionaries,  teachers  of 
a  new  religioo,  and  of  doetrines  subTersive 
of  all  established  order  and  institutions, 
the  evidences  are  so  abundant  and  indis- 
pjutable  that  I  am  surprised  their  produc- 
tion should  be  ehaUen^od. 
.  Th»fQUowingmay&  cited  aafimiishing 
conclusive  proofs : 

The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  his 
party  was  on  purely  missionary  grounds. 
They  were  known  as  missionaries;  they 
were  plotted  against,  placarded,  reviled, 
and  asttiled  in  that    character,   not   as 


fbreigriBRT.  The  ehaige  of  killing  childreD, 
taking  out  their  eyes,  &C.,  is  one  only 
bvon^t  against  missionaries,  and  it  was 
-  by  tbEkt  cry  the  populace  was  raised  against 
them  when  their  expulsion  was  effected. 

The  placard  objected  to  as  being,  directed 
principally  against  Roman  Catholics  (a  very 
questionable  assumption)  is  only  one  of  a« 
hundred  issued  in  every  province  wherever 
,  missionaries^  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic, 
attempt  to  locate  themselves,  and  this  dur- 
ing a  long  succession  of  years.  In  most,  if 
not  all  of  these,  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  two,  and  they  are  indiscriminately 
reviled. 

The  missioiiarieii  are  no  doubt 
Tnistaken  in  assuming  that  they 
are  objects  of  hatred  merely  as 
forei^ers  and  not  especially  as 
missionaries,  and  equally  so  in  be- 

.  Keying  that  even  granting  some  of 
the  hostility  is  directed  against 
missionaries  as  a  body,  those  of 
the  Protestant  faith  are  exempt- 
ed. Still  more  doubtftil  is  tha* 
ground  they  take  that  the  ruling 
classes  know  these  charges  against 
missionaries  are  false;   that  they 

'  are  mere  xnrentioiis  of  the  evil-dis- 
posed,  send  are  unworthy  of  grare 

.  consideration.     On  each  of  these 

.  three  heads  there  is  a  superfinify  of 
evidence  against  them  in  official 
documents,  in  popular  utterances 
by  placards  and  books,  petitions 
and  memorials;  and  unfortunately 
also  by  acts,  the  natural  fruit  of 
such  incitements  to  violence. 

In  the  Blue  Book  on  the  Tientsin 
Massacre,  just  issued,  Mr.  Wade, 
her  Majesty's  Charge  d' Affaires  in 
Peking,  bcMirs  frequent  and  deci- 
sive testimony  that  whatever  share 
the  mandarins  or  official  anthori* 

,  ties  may  have  in  fostering  ill*will 
against  foreigners,  and  missionaries 
more  especially,  it.  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  either  that  they  directly  in- 
stigate these  outbreaks  of  violence, 
or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do 
not  themselves  believe  in  fact  what 
is  said  against  the  missionaries  aa 
immoral  traffickers  iti  the  Hvinjp 
and  the  dead,  practisers  of  the  black 
art,  Ac.  Shortly  after  the  massacre' 
at  Tien-tsin,  Mr.  Wade  wrote  ta 
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'the  oonsal  there  in  the  IbUowing 

nneqiiiTocal  terms :  - 

lo  the  oonelusion  at  which  yon  arriTe, 
Tiz.  that  die  csose  |of  the  outbreak  was 
hatred  of  the  foreigii^  in  general,  rather 
than  the  belief  that  ehiUrsn  were  being 
stolen  for  unholy  pnrposes,  and  that  the 
«iy  was  raised  against  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
for  want  of  some  other  or  better  cry,  I  do 
not  concur.  I  feel  it  my  duty,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  express  my  oouTictian  that,  had 
there  been  nothing  to  suggest  a  suspicion 
that  children  were  being  kidnapped,  there 
would  have  been  no  popular  excitement, 
jind  that  the  excitement  roused  by  such  a 
suspicion  would  not  hare  taken  the  direc- 
tion it  did  had  not  the  pmotice  of  reoeiving 
.  large  numbers  of  chfldren  into  the  Bisters' 
Hospital  supplied  the  Chinese,  in  their 
ignorance,  witn  a  jnimd  facie  case  against 
those  unfortunate  women.  The  anger  of 
the  people  once  kindled  against  them,  their 
countiymeii  and  oo-relfgionists  would  natu- 
rally be  included  in  their  sentence.  Even 
natire  Bomanists,  I  understand,  were  ar- 
rested and  maltreated,  wbile  Protestant 
-Chinese  were  set  at  liberty. 

I  deem  it  right  to  combat  your  opinion, 
lieoauae  I  cannot  suppose  misi^prebeasion 
of  the  real  cause  of  such  a  moTsment  as 
that  of  the  xist  of  June  will  be  unproduc- 
tive of  mischief.  I  will  add  that,  supposing 
your  view  correct,  viz.  that  the  rising  was 
against  all  fbrnigners,  and  suggested  by  the 
anti-fbrsign  feeluigof  the  influential  classes, 
who  have  no  reason  to  loye  us,  such  an  in- 
ference but  enforces  the  lesson  which,  with- 
out it,  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  read  in 
the  action  taken  by  the  Chinese  at  Tientsin, 
namely,  that  we  cannot  be  too  careful,  how- 
•erer  admirable  from  our  own  point  of  ^iew 
the  obj^  we  would  advance,  not  to  press 
it  without  a  watchful  regard  for  the  preju- 
dices or  received  opinions  of  this  people, 
'  the  educated  class  of  which,  in  regard  to 
all  that  we  now  lau^  at  as  witchcraft  or 
like  puerility,  are  as  ignorant  and  bigoted 
as  we  were  ourselves  little  more  than  a 
-century  ago. 

Writing  on  the  same  subject  to 
Earl  GkunyiUe,  Mr.  Wade  says  to 
'  the  same  effect : 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  maintain  that  there 
'  are  two  sides  to  it.  I  do  not  exonerate  the 
Chinese  Government  from  blame,  but  I  am 
bound  to  oppose  the  conclusion  which  the 
foreign  public  appears  to  me  over-ready  to 
adopt,  VIZ.,  that,  to  use  the  stock  phrase, 
'  the  mandarins  were  at  the  l)ottom  of  it  all,* 
and  that  the  well-intentioned  proceedings 
of  the  Sisters  of  Hercy  at  Tientsin  werem 
no   way  responsible  for  the  fearful  cata- 


fltnyphe  in  whidi*  with  theiv  co^narinnsls, 
they  were  involved.  If  my  view  is  the 
wrong  one— if  the  popular  foreign  view  is 
eonect — €b.m  not  trainee  alone,  but  other 
•Bowers,  must  make  them  ready  for  ba^e.- 

Commenting  on  a  desp£(tch  from 
Mr.  Mayers,  in  which  that  gen- 
tleman remarked  on  'the  matter- 
of-fact  way  in  which  '  the  letters 
he  sent  refer  to  the  virtual  enootf- 
raeement  nven  bj  the  local  autho- 
rities to  the  delusion  and  fury  9f 
the  people,'  Mr.  Wade  wrote : 

1  deprecate  this  language.  The  magis- 
trates could  scarcely  have  done  less  than 
they  are  here  represented  to  have  done,  if 
the^  believed  what  the  people  believed ;  and, 
their  education  considered,  I  know  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  believe  it.  In  his  con- 
versation with  the  Taotai,  Lin,  a  man  ap- 
parently of  more  than  ordinary  information 
about  foreign  countries,  Mr.  Mayers  was 
astonished  to  find  that  he,  too,  professed 
his  belief  in  the  malpractices  impnted  to 
Romanists.  It  does  not  astonish  me.  The 
story  is  of  old  date,  and  not  told  only  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  They — the  Roman 
Catholics — are  no  doubt  eminently  unpo- 
pular with  the  educated  class ;  and  their 
unpopuhtrity,  according  to  the  commonest 
of  laws,  wiU  doubtless  dispose  those  who 
hate  them  to  believe  the  more  readily  any 
evil  that  may  be  told  of  them.  But  I  am 
satisfied  of  this,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  high  officials,  with  whom  I  am  in  con- 
stant interoourse,  do  believe,  as  firmly  as 
two  centuries  since  it  was  believed  by  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  that  by  the  use  of  drugs 
and  spells  children  can  be  bewitched ;  and, 
if  at  all,  why  not  by  Roman  Catholic 
agents  ?  and,  tf  by  them,  why  not  for  pur- 
poses which  all  China  believes  the  human 
body  can  be  made  to  serve  ? 

And  on  a  subsequent  occasion  Mr. 
Wade  again  writes  to  the  same 
o£Scer: 

I  see  that  you  stoutly  challenged  the 
Taotai's  belief  in  the  practioes  imputed  by 
the  people  of  Tientsin  to  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  You  must  remember  that  the 
Chinese  do  believe  these  things  of  their 
fellowHxmntrymen,  and  that  after  we  our- 
selves had  had  the  Bible  for  above  a  century 
and  a  half,  we  stiU  continued  to  condsnui 
witches  to  death  on  charges  at  once  as 
horrible  and  ridiculous. 

Apropos  to  which  may  be  cited 
the  following  announcement,  which 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Newt  of 
March  17: 
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A  Bonetthke  iKsokM  haci  been  committed 
for  trial  for  haying  assaulted  an  old  woman 
eighty-six  years  of  age,  with  intent  to  com- 
mit grierous  bodily  harm.  The  prisoner 
pleads  that  the  poor  old  creature  had 
bewitched  lum,  and  that  for  thitf  porpose 
she  had  often  entered  his  bedroom  tnrougk 
the  window  at  night. 

In  farther  corroboratioii  of  the 
correctness,  of  Mr.  Wade's  views 
on  this  part  of  the  subject^  there 
has  quite  recently  been  bionght  to 
liffht  by  the  Protestant  missionaries 
^  Tn/gohow.  a  book  widet^  circa, 
lated  amone  the  Chinese,  and  mainly 
by  the  aid,  it  would  seem,  of  the  offi* 
cial  Yam^ns,  entitled '  Beaih  Blow  to 
Corrupt  Bodrvnes:  a  Flain  Staie^ 
metU  of  FiictSj  published  by  the 
Oeaibry  and  People.^  Nothing  xiiore 
complete  or  conclosiye  could  pes* 
sibly  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
CTidence  to  show  the  general 
feeling  and  opinion  of  the  educated 
classes ; — ai^d  under  them  of  the 
populace,  regarding  Christiaoityand 
missionaries  of  all  races  and  creeds* 
The  mere  translation  of  this  pam- 
phlet, which  purports  to  be  written 
by  *  A  Man  of  Jao-ohow»  above  all 
others  distressed  in  hBori  * — must 
have  been  a  grievous  trial  to 
the  missionaries,  aad  much  credit 
is  due  to  them  accordingly  for 
their  courage  in  undertaking  it. 
Such  a  mass  of  pollution  and  ob- 
scenity could  never  have  come 
under  their  eyes  before  between 
•the  two  covers  of  a  single  book. 
A  high  sense  of  duty  could  alone 
have  enabled  them  to  go  through 
.  with  it.  '  In  the  present  juncture  of 
af&irs  in  China,'  the  translators  tell 
UB  in  their  preftce,  '  we  regard  it  bb 
'Of  too  much  importance  to  be  with- 
held from  the  foreign  public,  be- 
lieving as  we  do  that  it  is  a 
remarkably  truthful  representation 
of  the  animus  of  the  ruling  and 
•literary  classes  of  China  towards 
foreigners.  We  believe  also  that  it 
has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
giving  rise  to  the  vile  and  slander- 
ous stories  concerning  foreign  resi- 
dents and  native  Christians  which 


have  redekhtly  (?)  spread througliout 
China ;  and  that  it  sheds  important 
light  on  the  means  .by  which  the 
recent  massacre  at  Tientsin  was 
brought  about.'  •  And  they  add, 
with  great  truth,  that  *no  mere 
description,  however  full,  could 
possibly  convey  any.  adequate  idea 
of  its  vilenesa  and  deadly  animosity » 
Moreover^  it  has  been  secretly  used 
as  a  powerful  engine  against  us,  and 
one  which,  in  the  circumstances,  we 
have  no  means  of  successfully  re- 
sisting. Hence  we  pubHsh  it,  that 
its  contents  and  tbe*  spirit  which 
prompted  it  may  be  fiilly*  known;' 

So  also  do  we  entirely  agree  with 
the  translators,  that  whatever  ob- 
jections might  be  urged  against 
publishing  in.  English  a  book  so  full 
of  obscenity,  these  are  far  out«- 
weighed  '  at  the  present  crisis,  when 
a  true  insight  into  the  Chinese  mind 
is  essential  in  order  to  the  propef 
adjustment  of  the  relations  between 
this  nation  and  foreign  countries, 
by  the  advantage  of  having  so  direct 
and  reliable  a  means  of  ascertaining 
the  dispositions  and  plans  of  the 
Chinese  as  is  afforded  bv  a  truthful 
translation  of  a  book  of  their  own, 
iu  which  their  views  of  foreigners 
are  as  it  were  photographed.  It  is 
not  an  ordinary  obscene  book,  nor 
are  its  obscenities  their  own  end ; 
they  have  a  subtle  aim.  It  is  to 
connect  with  the  very  idea  of  a 
foreigner  associations  the  lowest 
and  most  repulsive.'    . 

Though  published,  according  to 
the  titl^page,  by  the  *  gentry  and 
people,'  a  favourite  formula  of 
partnership  when  popular  move- 
ments are  contemplated,  it  has 
derived  a  quasi-official  character 
from  the  means  taken  to  dis- 
tribute it.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  as  showing  it  was  never 
intended  to  be  seen  by  foreigners, 
that  in  every  case  which  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  missionaries, 
when  a  copy  hod  been  given  to  a 
convert^  it  was  always  with  a  strict 
injunction  not  to  let  their  Christian 
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teachers  gee  it,  or  hear  of  its  exist- 
ence. With  this  paarentage,  and 
such  sponsors,  it  disposes  of  several 
hitherto  miich*dehatod  anestioiis 
among  foreigners  interested  in  Chi- 
nese fdOTairs.  It  proves,  for  instance, 
beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt,  that,  as 
we  have  said,  there  is  no  practical 
distinction  made  by  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  between  the  different 
churches  or  denominations  of  mis- 
sionaries. They  are  all  comprised 
under  the  same  anathema,  and  all 
inyolyed  in  a  common  danger. 
This  is  the  conclusion  the  transla- 
tors have  come  to,  who  are  Protes- 
tant missionaries  in  China.  In  a 
note  to  some  quotations  from  former 
Chinese  authors  'the  Manof  JAo- 
cbow '  remarks, '  that  in  the  treaties 
which  have  recently  been  made, 
the  Tieftuchu  sect  and  the  Jesus 
sect  (the  term  by  which  Protes- 
tantism is  known  in  China)  are 
spoken  of  as  distinct,  from  which 
we  see  more  clearly  than  ever  the 
intensely  Yillainons  character  of 
these  barbarians  \ '  and  much  more 
to  the  same  effect  follows.  We  are 
told  that  the  phrase  Tiem-eku  Keaom 
(sect  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven),  which 
occurs  so  frequently,  is  the  name 
by  which  Roman  Catholicism  has 
long  been  known  in  China;  and 
we  can  readily  understand  that 
the  Bomish  hi&,  having  been  first 
introduced  and  longest  known  in 
the  Empire,  has  up  to  this  time 
practicaUy  given  its  name  to  the 
whole  dbrisfcianity  of  the  West. 
Accordingly  the  author  clearly  uses 
the  term  as  the  designation  most 
generafly  known  for  w  religion  of 
we  West,  and  he  has  given  us  a 
representation  of  Christianity  in 
general  'as  viewed  from  a  Chinese 
stand-point' 

It  is  fit>m  this  point  of  view  we 
would  have  this  book  regarded,  and 
it  is  well  worthy,  the  attention  of 
all  the  Foreign  Powers  who  attach 
any  importance  to  the  maintenance 
of  friendly  relations  with  the 
Chinese  people  and  Empire.  Neither 


commerce  nor  peace  can  be  perma- 
nently maintained  with  a  nation 
numbering  its  hundreds  of  millions, 
as  the  translators  very  truly  ob- 
serve, 'if  such  statemente  as  this 
work  nuts  forth  can  be  widely  cir- 
culated and  frdly  believed.  The 
Chinese  G(ovemment  is  responsible 
for  this.' 

True  enough  in  one  sense,  oer- 
taiiily ;  but  when  we  are  advised  to 
hold  the  Chinese  Crovemment  re- 
sponsible for  such  publications  as 
these— bound  to  suppress  and  liable 
for  the  consequences  of  their  cir- 
culation— a  difficulty  presents  it- 
self. If,  as  we  are  persuaded, 
much  of  what  is  here  charsed 
against  the  missionaries  is  folly  be- 
lieved by  the  bulk  of  the  nation — 
literate  and  illiterate — ^it  is  not  a 
light  task  that  would  be  imposed 
upon  the  Chinese  Government.  It 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  it  is 
one  far  beyond  the  power  of  the 
existing  Bulers  of  China  pending 
the  minority  of  the  Emperor. 

When  we  reflect  therefore  tiiat 
this  book,  and  it  is  a  voluminoua 
work,  was  published  in  the  otigittal 
Chinese  at  Jdo^how^  m  Kijumi^ 
the  province  in  which,  within  the 
last  few  months,  two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  have  been  de- 
stroyed— ^that  it  is  the  carefully 
prepared  compilation  of  a  lettered 
man,  some  one  of  first-class  literary 
abilities,  as  we  are  assured  by  those 
bestcompetent^  fromtheirlmowledge 
of  Chineseoomposition,  tospeak  with 
authority— that  the  writer  gives  a 
list  of  one  hundred  native  workm 
that  he  has  consulted — and  that  it 
is  professedly  published  by  the 
'  gentry  and  people,'  as  the  title- 
page  ostentatioumy  seta  forth,  and 
is  mainly  distributed  by  officiaJa-— 
it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand 
either  the  gravity  or  the  sigiiifi* 
cance  of  such  a  combination.  If 
such  works  can  be  iridfily  rtrrntaiod 
and  ftillv  believed,  we  entirely  oaiw 
cur  wiui  thoee  who  think  tiba^  tt» 
maintenance  of  friendly 
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with  the  Chioese  people,  and  the 
continned  prosecution  of  missionarj 
labours,  are  two  things  which  can 
never  be  combined  by  any  diplo^ 
matic  efforts. 

The  translators  observe,  '  It  may 
seem  to  some  that  in  a  book  so 
full  of  exaggerations,  misrepresent 
tations,  and  wholesale  folsehoods, 
its  excesses  are  its  own  refuta- 
tion. But  the  author  doubtless 
understood  his  readers  better  than 
we  do.  He  knew  their  extreme 
ignorance  of  everything  relating  to 
foreiguers^  and  with  what  ready  cre-^ 
dulity  they  drink  in  such  stories  as 
those  herepresented.'  Ignoranceand 
creduli^habil^aally  ^together;  and 
Chinese,  who,  aocoromgtqAbb^Kuo, 
can  sincerely  bdieve  that  the  Bri- 
tish are  an  amphibious  race,  liying 
•chiefly  in  the  water  and  unable  to 
remain  lone  on  shore — and  have 
holes  through  their  bodies  into  which 
the  cbair-poles  of  their  officers  are 
passed  when  these  have  to  be  carried, 
:as  Chinese  mandarins  are,  in  chairs 
—  may  well  believe  anything  of 
Christians  and  foreigners  who  run 
•counter  to  many  of  their  prejudices 
and  passions,  and  are  otherwise  ob- 
jects of  fear  and  hatred  combined. 

But  a  few  months  before  the 
Tientsin  affair  the  whole  of  Shang- 
hae  was  .in  commotion  and  no  small 
danger  from  the  state  of  popular 
excitement  created  by  a  report  that 
the  foreign  community,  which  had 
Just  completed  the  building  of  a 
cathedral,  buried  Chinese  alive  un- 
^er  the  foundations  to  appease  an 
<evil  spirit — a  species  of  vampyre. 
Here  is  the  account  given  by  a  r6ai- 
•dent,  of  the  impression  these  things 
made  upon  him  on  the  spot,  wiui 
some  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
mind  and  habits  of  thought  ; 

Our  readers  maj  regard  us  m  trifling 
"with  them  when  we  repeat  these  idle  tales ; 
l)ut  they  are  only  specimens  of  a  dozen 
or  more  that  are  rife  amongst  the  natire 
population.  Some  say  a  red  devil  on  all- 
fours  haunts  the  main  guard ;  others,  that 
A  black  devil,  with  an  insatiate  appetite  for 
Chinomon,  dwells  in  the  yault  with  the 


heating  apparatus ;  and  a  third  pMty>say 
that  the  spirits  aio  the  ghosts  of  two 
Pkrsees  who  have  murdered  an  old  woman 
at  the  North  Gate.  In  truth,  howerer, 
though  we  may  be  disposed  to  smile  at 
these  fantastic  stories,  they  are  illustra- 
tions of  a  fact  we  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight 
of,  Tiz.  that,  with  all  the  boasted  organi- 
sation of  the  national  intellect,  with  all 
the  appazatua  of  public  examinations, 
litemry  dcgreea,  ^.,  the  mass  of  the 
Chinese  people  are  still  slaves  to  supersti- 
tion. Every  accident  and  circumstance 
of  daily  life  is  made  the  occasion  for  a 
ridicnloua  observance  of  some  kind  or 
another.  When  a  man  is  sick,  his  kins- 
folk worship  aa  arrow,  consult  a  book  of 
ehaznis»  pay  a  priest  to  ascend,  a  ladder  of 
knives^  and  bum  a  reprosentatire  paper 
image  of  the  invalid.  ,When  epidemic 
diseases  aiBiet  a  town,  they  invoke  the  five 
rulers,  carry  papw  boats  (in  procession 
and  bum  them  at  the  water^s  edge,  and 
dress  up  men  to  personate  the  short  black 
devil  and  the  tall  white  one.  Connected 
with  childhood  and  infancy,  their  belicdb 
and  the  practices  that  spring  from  them 
ara  as  absurd  as  it  is  possible  to  conceire. 
They  bind  the  wrikta  of  newly  bom  chil- 
dren in  order,  to  secure  their  dociUty  in 
after  life.  ,  They  tie  red  papers  in  a  bag 
and  hang  them  outside  the  door  of  the 
room  where  the  newly  made  mother  is 
bring.  They  fasten  other  red  papers  to 
the  trousers  of  the  baby's  father,  devoutly 
believing  that  all  un&Tourable  influences 
will  go  off  into  the  pantaloons  and  not 
afElict  the  child.  These  are  a  few  out  of  a 
large  number  of  examples  that  might  easily 
be  cited ;  and  we  may  troly  say  Uiat,  from 
the  third  day  of  its  life,  when  the  infant 
is  brought  before  the  Goddess  of  Children, 
to  the  day  when  the  revered  father  is 
carried  to  the  ^ve  in  his  Lintin  coffin, 
behind  bamboo  images  of  gods  onening;  the 
road,  superstition  girdles  rotmd  the  China- 
man and  enmeshes  him  in  its  strange  and 
intricate  folds. 

How  are  Oovernments  to  deal 
with  such  a  state  of  the  national 
mind?  'Teach  them  better,*  we 
are  told.  *  Educate  the  Chinese,  and 
let  missionaries  labour  more  and 
more  persistently  in  the  interior  to 
disabuse  them  of  their  errors.' 

Certainly  let  steps  be  taken  to 
disabuse  them  of  error — ^but  what 
steps  ?  There  lies  the  difficulty, 
and  the  real  question  of  the 
hour.  The  Chinese  must  be  edu- 
cated, and  as  they  gain  knowledge 
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— flecnlar  knowledge  of  men  and 
tilings — €tiej  will  either  cease  to 
be  saperstitioiis,  or  become  less 
liable  to  be  deceived  by  its  grosser 
forms.  Whether  they  will  be  proof 
against  table-rapping,  or  deaf  to 
the  Toioe  of  spiritual  medinms, 
the  experience  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica in  this  much-lauded  and  en- 
lightened nineteenth  centuiy  is  not 
altogether  conclusive,  or  as  satis- 
fectoiy  as  might  be  desired.  But 
the  advantages  a  Western  education 
can  bestow,  with  all  its  immunities 
from  ignorance  and  error  or  super- 
stition, cannot  be  very  easOj  im- 
parted, even  to  a  willing  people,  if 
thej  understand  no  European  lan- 
guage. That  must  be  a  work  of 
time  and  patience,  and  in  the  mean- 
while it  may  well  be  that  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in  any  of  the 
forms  it  has  yet  taken — Boman 
Catholic,  Greek,  or  Protestants- 
will  be  extremely  slow.  If  any- 
thing short  of  education  on  a  na- 
tionsJ  scale  in  the  languages,  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  lore  of  Europe 
would  facilitate  it,  it  would  be  the 
withdrawal  of  any  pressure  or  pro- 
tectorate on  the  part  of  a  Foreign 
Power.  If  religion  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners  could  ever  cease  to 
be  regarded  as  a  political  instru- 
ment for  political  ends,  one  element 
of  jealousy    and   distrust    in  the 


minds  of  the  governing  classes 
ooold  be  eliminated, — Christianity 
as  a  religion,  apart  from  all  political 
interference,  might  then'  by  degrees 
obtain  free  play  and  a  fieur  field, 
with  little  of  official  hostiliiy  or 
popular  hatred  to  contend  against. — 
beyond  such  as  all  innovation  on 
established  creeds  and  customs 
must  be  naturally  expected  to  ex- 
cite, even  under  the  most  discreet 
and  judicious  management  on  the 
part  of  the  innovators. 

'The  man  above  all  others  dis- 
tressed in  heart'  has  obtained 
many  odd  notions  about  our  social 
state  among  other  things.  He  very 
gravely  informs  his  countrymen 
that  when  a  &ther  dies  his  son  maj 
marry  his  mother,  or  a  &ther  his  own 
daughter ; — and,  anticipating  the 
future  le^slation  of  a  reformed  Par- 
liament on  the  rights  of  women, 
he  declares  that  *  women  are  regard- 
ed as  superior,  men  as  inferior,  and 
from  the  King  down  to  the  people, 
all  are  subject  to  the  authority  of 
their  wives.'  In  such  a  state  of 
things  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  'it  is  a  common  thing  for  a 
wife  to  drive  away  her  husband 
and  seek  another.  They  say  that 
"men  are  bom  of  women,"  there- 
fore many  of  their  kingdoms  are 
governed  by  Queens.'  This  part  of 
his  book  is  harmless  enough. 
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ris  not  easy  for  a  ihou^btfnl 
mind  to  study  the  evidence 
bearing  on  any  scientific  sabject 
"withont  being  led  to  tbeorise.  Even 
thongh  the  evidence  be  imperfect, 
even  thongh — ^howdver  carefully 
sifted  and  analysed — it  still  leave 
the  problem  indetetnmiate,the  mind 
will  yet  weigh  fact  against  fact  and 
probability  against  probability, 
adopting  then,  though  but  pro- 
visionally, the  theory  which  seems 
best  to  accord  with  such  facts  as 
have  been  revealed.  '  As  fresh  ^ts 
are  ascertained^  the  theory  may  have 
to  be  modified  or  even  abandoned ; 
and  often  one  theory  after  another 
may  thus  be  adopted  for  a  while 
and  presently  rejected:  yet  it  is 
only  by  thus  theorising,  boldly  but 
with  due  deference  to  facts,  that 
the  truth  can  finally  be  established. 
There  is  no  recorded  instance — so 
far  as  I  know — of  any  difficult 
problem  in  science  which  has  been 
mastered  otherwise  than  by  resolute 
and  industrious  theorising  based  on 
the  careful  study  of  all  the  observed 
facts  bearing  upon  the  subject 
matter.  So  Copernicus  was  enabled 
to  plac6  the  sun  at  the  centre  of  the 
planetary  scheme;  so  Kepler  as- 
signed to  the  planets  the  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  they  move;  so 
Newton  was  able  to  discover  the 
mainspring  of  the  universe.  So 
otherwise,  again,  did  Romer  learn 
how  to    measure    the  velocity  of 


light,  or  Bradley  find  a  meaning  in 
the  aberration-ovals  traced  out  by 
all  the  stars  upon  the  heavens. 
These  men,  and  a  hundred  others 
whose  names  stand  highest  in  the 
records  of  science,  were  theorists ; 
some  of  them  mere  theorists ;  and 
Newton,  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
was  (so  &r  as  astronomy  is  con- 
cerned) so  completely  the  theorist 
that  not  a  single  astronomical  ob- 
servation of  his  was  worth  the  paper 
on  which  it  was  recorded.* 

Therefore  I  do  not  think  that 
the  fear  of  being  called  theorisers 
by  the  unthinking  should  deter  us- 
firom  an  attempt  to  found  upon 
the  evidence  already  obtained  re* 
specting  the  corona  such  conclu- 
sions as  that  evidence  may  seem 
i&irly  to  support.  So  fitr  as  I  am 
myself  concerned  I  am  the  readier 
to  do  this  because  1  think  1  shall 
have  to  modify  very  importantly 
certain  opinions  in  which  I  had  but 
lately  some  confidence.  I  do  not 
indeed  find  that  any  theories  1  had 
urged  as  in  efiect  demonstrated  ar& 
otherwise  than  strengthened  by  the 
evidence  lately  obtained ;  but  somo 
opinions  which  had  appeared  pro- 
bable to  me  a  while  since  seem  open 
now  to  grave  objection. 

Much  of  the  evidence  on  the 
corona  is  presented  in  the  paper  on 
that  subject  in  Fraser^s  Magazine  for 
March  last ;  but  some  facts  which 
have  only  reached  me  since  that 


'  There  is  a  sentence  in  the  introductory  pages  of  the  Astronomer  Kojal's  admirable 
Lecfurea  on  Astronomy  which  reads  strangely  in  connection  with  the  known  facts  of 
Kewton's  life :  I  mean  that  sentence  in  which  he  divides  those  who  merely  take  interest 
in  the  science  of  astronomy  from  '  persons  who  are  officially  attached  to  obserratories,  or 
in  other  ways  profawinnaliy  eo^isaot  of  the  technicalities  of  practical  astronomy.'  How 
sh^ll  I^ewton,  thns  judged,  retain  his  place  as  an  astronomer,  or  rather  the  greatest  of 
astronomers  ?  Where  are  the  transits  he  took  ?  the  star-catalogues  he  formed  ?  the  physical 
features  he  detected  in  sun,  or  moon,  or  planet?  the  double  stars  he  divided  or  measured  ? 
In  all  that  some  in  our  day  call  astronomical  work  he  did  absolutely  nothing.  Where 
others  iroxked  he  only  tkonffht ;  and  thus  all  that  he  could  do  was — (o  create  modem 
aetronomy. 
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paper  was  writ^n  require  to  be 
briefly  noticed.  For  a  full  account 
of  the  scientific  details,  together 
with  illustrations  of  much  interest, 
I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the 
current  Number  of  the  Qtuirterly 
Journal  of  Science, 

The  reader  of  my  paper  on  the 
Corona,  in  these  pages,  will  gather 
that  I  look  on  the  evidence  recently 
obtained  which  proves  the  coronal 
radiations  to  belong  to  a  real  solar 
appendage,  as  in  effect  but  a  demon- 
stiution  of  the  demonstrated.  No 
one  who  had  studied  the  immense 
mass  of  evidence  acquired  during 
the  last  two  centuries  on  this  point 
could  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  real 
existence  of  uiese  radiations  in  some 
amazing  solar  appendage. 

I  was  prepared  therefore  to  learn 
that  the  corona  as  seen  and  photo- 
graphed in  Sicily  corresponded  in 
all  essential  respects  witn  the  co- 
rona as  seen  and  photographed  in 
Spain.  This  correspondence  exists 
beyond  all  possibility  of  question ; 
but  when  the  best  records  are 
studied,  and  when  the  photog^phs 
are  carefully  examined,  something 
more  is  revealed  which,  whatever 
its  interpretation,  is  undoubtedly 
full  of  meaning.  Where  any  great 
gap  or  rift  appears  in  the  outer  or 
radiated  part  of  the  crn'ona^  there  a 
depressioti  is  seen  in  the  inner  and 
much  brighter  portion;  aTid  yet 
again  where  this  inner  portion  is 
thus  depressed,  there  the  coloured 
prominences  are  wanting  and  the 
sierra  is  shallow.  As  to  the  former 
point  I  shall  merely  remark  that 
the  pecaliarity  is  very  markedly 
shown  in  Lieut.  Brown's  drawing 
of  the  corona  as  seen  in  Spain ;  that 
he  referred  to  it  as  a  fact  he  had 
specially  noticed ;  and  that  both  in 
the  Spanish  and  Sicilian  photo- 
graphs it  is  most  strikingly  mani- 
fested. As  to  the  latter  I  shall 
quote  Professor  Boscoe's  words  re- 


specting Mr.  Seabroke's  maps  of 
the  prominences  and  Proftnor 
Watson's  drawing  of  the  corona: 
'On  comparing  uie  two  drawings 
thus  independently  made,  a  most 
interesting  series  of  coincidences 
presented  themselves.  Wherever 
on  the  solar  disc  a  laree  g^up  of 
prominences  was  seen  m  Mr.  Sea- 
broke's  map,  there  a  corresponding 
bulging  out'  of  the  corona  was 
chronicled  on  ProfiBssor  Watson's 
drawing;  and  at  the  positions 
where  no  prominences  presented 
themselves,  tnere  the  brightportions 
of  the  corona  exieiided  to  the 
smallest  distances  from  the  sun's 
limb.'^  But  I 'must  add  one  piece 
of  evidence  directly  associating  the 
most  distant  portion  of  the  coiona 
with  the  region  richest  in  solar 
prominences.  Mr.  Brothers's  pho- 
tographs aU  show  the  corona  ex- 
tending much  farther  towards  the 
west  than  towards  the  east.  *  There 
can  be  no  question,'  he  writes,  '  that 
there  was  more  coronal  light  on  the 
west  side  of  the  moon  than  at  the 
other  points ;  *  and  then  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  '  that  the  pro- 
minences are  more  numerous  on 
the  side  where  the  corona  is 
brightest.' 

Now  here  is  a  &ct  of  the  utmost 
significance — so  significant, 'indeed, 
that  it  will  be  well  to  enquire 
whether  it  is  in  any  way  supported 
by  the  evidence  obtained  during 
former  total  eclipses  of  the  sun. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  corroborative  evidence  of  the 
most  satisfactory  kind.  We  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  account  of  the 
corona  as  seen  during  the  American 
eclipse  of  1 869,  and  to  compare  the 
drawings  with  the  photogpraphs,  to 
see  that  then  also  tnis  feature  was 
presented.  The  peculiar  trape- 
zoidal fig^ure  of  the  corona  as  seen 
on  that  occasion  is  most  clearly  in- 
dicated in  the  much  smaller  corona 


>  It  is  perhaps  necessaiy  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Seabroke's  drawing  was  not  made  in 
the  huny  of  the  eclipse,  but  (by  Dr.  Huggins's  method)  before  the  edipee  began. 
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shown  in  tbe  best  photograpbathen 
taken.  And,  indeed,  one  piece  of 
eyidenoe  then  obtiiined  goes  some* 
what  beyond  any  that  can  be  de« 
dnced  from  the  obserTations  made 
]aet  December.  For  at  a  station 
where  the.  observers  were  raised 
more  than  5,500  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  the  quadrangular  figure  of 
the  corona  was  seen  to  be  extended 
into  four  radial  streamers,  reaching 
to  a  distance  equal  to  three  times 
the  moon's  apparent  diameter  J  It 
may  be  added  th%t  thia  foux- 
comered  aspect  of  the  corona  has 
been  veiy  commonly  ^noticed  in 
former  eclipses,  and  the  greatest 
extenaions  have  always  been  oppo- 
site the  points  midway  between  the 
solar  poles  and  equator,  in  other 
words  opposite  the  solar  spot-zones, 
where  also  Professor  Respighi  has 
demonstrated  that  the  prominences 
are  largest  and  most  numerous. 

Now  let  us.  carefully  study  the 
observed  facts  and  see  in  what 
direction  they  seem  to  point.  I 
premise  that  in  this  place  I  pay  no 
attention  to  the  atmospheric  glare 
theoiy.  It  was  permissible  in  my 
ibrmer  paper  to  discuss  all  the 
theories,*  profound  or  shallow, 
which  had  been  urged  in  ezplaas^ 
lion  of  the  corona;  for  in  fi^t 
unless  that  had  been  done,  a  popu- 
lar essay  on  the  subject  would  have 
been  incomplete.  But  we  are  now 
eai^gaged  on  a  ssore  arduous  task ; 
we  are  proposing  to  analyse  evi- 
dence of  interest  and  importance ; 
and  therefore  we  must  no  longer 
afford  room  for  the  consideration 
of  ideas  which  in  the  presence  of 


all  the  evidence  now  available  can 
be  regarded  only  as  puerilities. 
.  Tbe  associatipns  we  have  to  ex- 
plain are  son^wbat  numerous,  and 
at  a  first  view  most  perplexing. 
First,  there*  is  the  demopstrated 
association  between  the  solar  spot- 
zone  and  the  larger  prominences ; 
secondly,  that  between  tbe  larger 
prominences  and  tbe  bright  inner 
portion  of  the  corona ; .  thirdly,  that 
oetween  the  inner  corona  and  the 
outer  fainter  and  more  strikingly 
radiated  portion  of  the  corona; 
while  lastly  those  long  streamers  or 
projections  into  which  the  radia- 
tions are  seen  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances to  extend  themselves 
will  require  to  be  examined.  We 
must  also  endeavour  not  to  lose 
sight  of  a  single  recorded  fact  re- 
specting either  the  corona,  or  the 
promiaenoes,  or  the  solar  spot- 
zone. 

The  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
connection  between  the  spot- zone 
and  tbe  prominences  couBists  in 
this,  that  prominences  are  seen 
outside  the  spot-zone  and  even  at 
the  solar  poles  and  equator,  though 
prominences  so  situated  are  snf  aller, 
less  numeroue,  and  last  for  a  shorter 
time,  than  the  majority  of  those 
which  f^pear  over  tbe  spot-zone. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  circumference  of  tbe 
Bun*s  disc  at  all  times  shows  pro* 
minences;  lor  the  edge  of  the 
sierra  is  always  markea  by  serra- 
tions which  may  be  taken  to  be 
small  prominences  or  the  romabs  of 
larger  ones.'  We  see,  then,  that 
notwithstanding  the  association  be- 


*  I  oet  aside  wkeUff  the  eridenes  of  Dr.  GK>iild.  He  nw  moving  itreamtfs  not  agree- 
iDg  with  tbe  inner  qnadransnlar  ndiance:  but  ba  alone  gives  tach  an  account; 
Mnd  surely  it  Would  be  absuid  to  reject  tbe  numerous  accounts  pointing  to  identity  and 
fixedness  on  tbe  seore  of  one  easily  explained  account  of  a  diifefent  kind.  Kotbingia 
more  natnxsl  than  that  at  some  station  or  other  atmospheric  elBKts  should  be  mistdien 
for  the  rsal  coronal  radiations.  But  to  rejection  this  account  tbe  narratives  of  witnesses 
describing  close  resemblance  is  surely  unwarranted.  It  is  as  though,  after  twenty  wit- 
nesses lii^  stated  that  a  person  dressed  in  a  particular  way  bad  passed  along  a  certain 
road,  their  evidenca  should  be  ranrded  as  not  relating  to  one  and  the  same  pe isoii  be- 
cause one  witness  bud  seen  a  differently  dressed  person  traverse  the  same  road. 

'  This  we  know  from  eclipse  observations  since  184a.  When  Mr.  Lockyer  first  a»- 
nounced  his  supposed  discovery  of  the  sierra  (in  1868)  he  imagined  that  tbw  efidsnea 
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tweentbe  prominenoes  and  the  spot- 
zone,  the  prominenoes  have  a  greater 
r&nge  than  the  spots.  Furthermore 
Bespighi  has  noted — and  Seochi  is 
of  the  same  opinion — that  it  is 
rather  over  the  fcuculoR  or  bright 
streaks  whioh  sarronnd  the  spots 
than  over  the  spots  themselves  that 
the  prominences  are  most  strikingly 
developed.  We  find  ourselves  thns 
brought  into  the  presence  of  all 
those  most  perplexing  problems 
which  are  suggested' — hj  tne  beha- 
viour of  sun-spots  and  &culea  ;  by 
the  curdled  or  mottled  aspect  which 
the  sun's  whole  surface  presents,  but 
which  is  most  marked  in  the  zone 
of  spots ;  by  those  much  finer  gra- 
nulations which  have  been  com- 
pared to  willow-leaves,  rice-grains, 
straw-thatching,  and  the  rest :  in 
fine,  we  have  to  deal  with  problems 
which  have  been  attacked  over  and 
over  again,  without  as  yet  any 
seeming  approach  to  a  solution. 
Assuredly  there  is  little  promise  of 
our  obtaining  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions suggested  by  the  corona  if  we 
associate  them  just  at  present  with 
other  problems'  of  such  exceeding 
difficulty. 

Lotus  then  pass  on  to  the  next 
point,  viz.  the  observed  association 
between  the  coloured  prominences 
and  the  inner  and  brighter  part  of 
the  corona. 

-  In  order  to  see  the  real  import- 
ance of  this  association  it  is  w^l  to 
remember  what  has  been  learned 
about  the  prominences.  The  re- 
searches of  ZoUner  and  Respighi 
4eave  no  room  to  question  the  fact 
that  the  prominences  are  phenomena 
of  eruption.  We  seem  clearly  to 
haye  to  do  with  masses  of  glowing 
vapour  flung  violently  forth  from 
.some  considerable  depth  beneath 
J/he  visible  surface  of  the  sun.  And 
^uito  apart  from  any  theories  as  to 


the  cause  of  these  eruptions,  we  can 
make  little  question,  that  before 
each  eruption  the  gas  eventually 
Erupted  had  been  prevented  from 
escaping  by  some  temporary  barrier 
of  considerable  resisting  power. 
No  otherwise  can  we  explain  the 
violence  of  the  eruption  or  the 
signs  of  an  energy  acquired  and 
concentrated  by  compression.  In 
fact,  even  though  an  explosion  of 
some  previously  quiescent  sub- 
stances*-such  an  explosion,  I  mean, 
as  takes  place  when  gunpowder  is 
ignited— were  here  in  question,  yet 
unless  there  were  some  restraining 
or  imprisoning  matter,  the  explosion 
could  never  have  that  definite  pro- 
pulsive character  which  we  see  in 
ZoUner's  and  Respighi's  eruption- 
prominences.  The  Treifmwagschieht 
of  ZoUner  seems,  in  any  case,  a 
necessaiy  part  of  any  theory  by 
whioh  these  prominences  are  to  be 
adequately  explained. 

Now,  this  assumed,  can  we  see 
any  reason  why  the  bright  parte  of 
the  corona  should  seem  to  extend 
fiurther  from  i^e  sun  over  the  large 
prominences,  or  rather  over  the 
regions  of  great  prominences,  than 
elsewhere?  K  there  is  an  atmo- 
sphere extending  far  above  the 
prominences,  and  quite  distinct 
both  from  the  prominences  and  the 
sieira — as  seems  all  but  certain — 
yet  why  should  the  projection  of 
prominence-matter  into  ^at  atmo- 
sphere cause  any  perceptible  ex- 
pansion ?  Either  much  more 
matter  than  is  contained  within  the 
visible  prominences  is  flung  into 
this  part  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
some  efiect  is  produced  by  the 
erupted  prominence-matter  in  ex- 
panding, illuminating,  or  heating 
the  surrounding  portions  of  the 
solar  atmosphere.  Yet  beyond 
queBti<Hi    neither    of   these  inter- 


-vhowed  the  sieira  to  have  a  smooth  outline.    Professor  Respighi  soon  after  announced 
the  jagged  character  of  the  sierra's  edge,  speaking  also  (I  Inhere)  in  ignorance  of  the 
-^drietognition  of  the  eierra.     It  is -now  bevond  questida  that  Respighi  and  the  eelTpse 
•observers  of  1841,  1851;  i86oi  &e.  were  IB  the-Tignt.* 
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pretations  is  acceptable  as  it  stands  \ 
nor  does  spectroscopic  analysis  of 
the  inner  part  of  the  corona  during 
total  eclipse  afford  a  particle  of 
jevidence  that  these  expanded  por- 
tions are  in  any  different  condition 
from  the  shallower  portions  of  the 
inner  corona;  whereas,  on  eithei: 
of  the  above  suppositions — ^whether 
a  quantity  of  fresh  atmospheric 
matter  had  been  added  where  the 
corona  is  deeper,  or  whether  there 
had  been  a  great  and  striking  ex- 
tension of  a  certain  condition  of  its 
substance-matter — it  would  seem 
inevitable  that  the  spectroscope 
would  show  some  signs  of  the 
change. 

Yet  we  seem  no  nearer  a  solution 
if  we  suppose  the  inner  corona  to 
indicate  ^e  presence  of  non-atmo- 
spheric matter  in  the  sun's  neigh- 
bourhood, that  is,  of  matter  not 
constituting  a  veritable  solar  en- 
yelope.  lupposir^  for  example 
that  a  theory  to  which  I  had  been 
for  many  months  inclining  were 
the  true  one — that  meteoric  and 
cometic  systems  circling  around 
the  sun,  many  of  them  passing  very 
close  to  him,  and  these  mnch  more 
intensely  illuminated  than  the  more 
distant,  were  the  real  source  of  the 
coronal  light;  yet  what  explana- 
tion can  we  find  of  the  observed 
extension  of  this  inner  part  of  the 
corona  over  the  regions  of  gp?eat 
prominences  ?  9ow  can  the  oc- 
currence of  great  solar  eruptions 
affect  zoeteonc  or  cometic  matter 
travelling  myriads  of  miles  above 
those  regions  ?  We  cannot  at  any 
rate  suppose  that  a  sufficient  su- 
periority  exiflto  in  the  light-giving 
or  heat-giving  powers  of  the  pro- 
minence-regions to  explain  sq 
marked  a  difference ;  for  we  caif 
test  the  spot-zones  in  both  respecter 
and  we  find  on  so  doing  that  no  such 
superiority  exists.  Nor  again  is  it 
easy  to  suppose  that  some  special 
form  of,  electrical  or  n^agnetical 
action  exerted  abpve  the  spot-zpnes 
and  prominence-rctgions  is  the  tri;L9 


explanation  of  the  pecnliiurity. 
That  in  some  way  or  other  elecr 
tricity  is  at  work  in  the  production 
of  the  coronal  light,  may  well  be 
believed;  and  further,  that  elec- 
trical action  is  at  work  in  some 
special  manner  above  the  promi- 
nence-regions is  far  from  impro- 
bable ;  yet  to  explain  a  coronal  exr 
tension  by  the  assumed  extension 
of  this  electrical  action  is  to  exr 
plain  one  problem  by  another  of  far 
greater  difficulty. 

But  if  we  find  a  source  of  per- 
plexity in  the  extension  of  the 
bright  inner  portion  of  the  corona 
where  the  prominences  are  most 
markedly  developed,  our  perplexity 
is  greatly  increased  when  we  see 
that  the  outer  radiations  reach 
their  greatest  extension  over  the 
extensions  of  the  inner  corona. 
Bemembering  that  the  radiations 
seen  even  under  relatively  un- 
J&vourable  circumstances  often  ex- 
tend to  a  distance  from  the  sun 
nearly  equal  to  his  own  apparent 
diameter — that  is,  at  the  very  least 
(assigning  no  effect  to  foreshorteur 
ing  for  example),  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  miles,  or 
three  times  the  moon's  distance 
from  the  earth — it  is  difficult  in- 
deed to  understand  how  matter  so 
distant  from  the  sun  should  seem 
to  be  associated  with  the  inner 
corona  (seemingly  forming  an  ir- 
regular envelope  so  much  nearer  to 
him),  and  finfuly  with  the  promi- 
nence-regions so  fSsur  again  below 
the  limits  even  of  the  inner  corona. 
Yet  more  difficult  does  the  problem 
become  when  we  recall  Uie  fact 
.that  the  corona  is  not  a  glory  of 
Jiight  painted,  so  to  speak,  upon  the 
sur£ace  of  the  vault  of  heaven, 
but  belongs  to  what  may  roughly  be 
regarded  as  a  globe  of  matt^^  a 
globe  exceeding  at  least  twenty 
times  in  volume  the  volume  of 
the  solar  globe  which  it  encloses. 
What  i9  that  mysterious  associatioii 
jaxisting  between  the  sun's  8i^:faqe7 
;regionj3  and  the  matter    includefL 
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^tbin  these  gigantic  outer  regions 
which  causes  disturbances  toeing 
place  in  the  former  to  be  reflected, 
as  it  were,  to  the  outermost  limits 
of  the  latter  P 

But,  finally,  when  we  consider 
the  long  radial  streamers  which 
have  been  observed  during  total 
eclipses  as  prolongations  of  the 
inner  radiations,  how  shall  we  face 
the  yet  more  serious  difficulties 
which  suggest  themselves  ?  If 
these  outer  streamers  had  belonged, 
as  I  was  once  inclined  to  suppose, 
to  meteoric  systems  circling  around 
the  sun,  there  would  be  no  reason 
whatever  why  they  should  be  di- 
rected as  if  towards  his  centre.  A 
streamer  might,  by  a  coincidence, 
be  so  seen,  but  the  coincidence 
would  be  uncommon.  And  'even 
were  it  common,  there  would  still 
be  no  reason  why  these  meteoric 
streamers  should  be  directed  al- 
ways along  those  radial  hues  which 
the  corona  affects.  We  have  some- 
thing here  to  explain  which  the 
meteoric  theory  is  insufficient  to 
deal  with.  Let  me  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. The  meteoric  theory '|}cr 
se  is  demonstrably  correct.  No  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  evidence 
bearing  on  the  subject  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  the  sun's  neigh- 
bourhood is  traversed  by  countless 
millions  of  meteoric  famiUes ;  nor 
again  can  anyone  acquainted  with 
the  evidence  feel  any  doubt  that  a 
large  quantitv  of  light  jpust  needs 
be  reflected  during  total  eclipse 
from  those  meteoric  bodies  which 
lie  towards  the  sun's  place;  but 
the  meteoric  theory  jper  ae  cannot 
account  for  all  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  corona,  nor  (especi- 
ally) for  the  particular  series  of 
phenomena  dealt  with  above. 

And  before  proceeding  farther, 
I  would  note  that  the  difficulty  now 
considered  had  not  escaped  my 
notice  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  en- 
ouiry.  I  have  considered  it — ^as  a 
aifficulty  (that  is,  without  endea- 
vouring to  explain  it) — ^inthe  chap- 


ter on  the  Corona  in  my  book  on 
the  Sun,  and  it  caused  me  to  write 
thus  hesitatingly  respecting  the 
constitution  of  the  corona :  '  As  to 
details  we  may  be  doubtful ;  other 
matter  than  meteoric  or  cbmetic 
matter  may  well  be  in  question; 
other  modes  of  producing  light, 
save  heat,  electricity,  or  direct  il- 
lumination, may  well  be  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  lastly,  there  may  hie  other 
forces  at  work '  than  the  attractive 
influence  of  solar  gravity,  or  the 
form  of  repulsive  force  evidenced 
by  the  phenomena  of  comets.'  I 
was  able  at  that  time  to  express 
confidence  only4n  one  general  fact, 
vi:?.,  \  that  the  corona  and  zodiacal 
light  form  a  solar  appendage  of 
amazing  extent  and  importance,  not 
being  mere  terrestrial  phenomeDa, 
but  worthy  of  all  the  attention 
astronomers  and  physicists  can 
direct  to  them.' 

But  somewhat  later,  while  pre- 
paring a  paper  on  the  Eclipse  Ex- 
peditions  for  the  January  number  of 
the  Popular  Science  Revimc,  a  re- 
newed .examination    of   the  same 
difficiilty  led  me  to  approach  some- 
what closely  to  that  theory  which  7 
shall  presently  advocate,  not  indeed 
as    certainly    established  or   even 
nearly  so,  but  as  ^le  one  which 
seems  to  accord  best  with  the  evi- 
dence thus  far  adduced.     As  often 
happens,   the  explanation   of  one 
great  difficulty  was  suggested  hj 
associating  with  it  another  scarcelj 
less  important.    I  quote  the  passage 
in  extenso,  as  conveniently  leading 
up  to  the  theory  to  be  enunciated 
farther  on.     'If  I  were  willing  to 
hazard  a  speculation  as  to  the  s^c- 
ture  and    physical    cause    of  the 
coronal  beams,'  I  then  wrote,  *I 
should  associate  them,  I  think,  ^th 
the  tails  of  comets,  and  regard  them 
as  phenomena  indicating  the  action 
of  some  repulsive  force  exerted  by 
the  sun.     Sir  John  Herschel  has 
pointed  out  that  we  have  demon- 
strative evidence  of  the  real  exist- 
ence of  repulsive  forces  exerted  hj 
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the  wlu  with  great  energy  under 
certain  conditions  and  upon  certain 
forms  of  matter.  A  source  of  per- 
plexity exists,  however,  in  the  rela- 
tive narrowness  of  these  beams, 
whose  apparent  cross-section,  as 
4elineatea  by  most  observers,  is  far 
less  than  the  apparent  diameter  of 
the  sun.  One  would  thus  be  led 
to  infer  that  the  real  seat  of  these 
repulsive  energies  lies  far  beneath 
the  solar  photosphere.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  too,  that  the  beams  usually 
appear  to  extend  from  the  zone  of 
spots ;  and  one  might  almost  infer 
that  the  repulsive  action  is  exerted 
with  peculiar  energy  in  lines  ex- 
tending from  the  sun's  centre  to- 
wards the  so-called  spot-zones.' 

The  relatively  narrow  beams  here 
spoken  of  are  those  which  make  up 
the  great  radiations. .  Under  fa- 
vourable circumstances  the  struc- 
ture of  the  corona  is  found  to  be  by 
no  means  so  simple  as  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be ;  and  it  seems 
established  by  evidence  too  striking 
to  be  overlooked  that  close  by  the 
sun  this  structure  assumes  the  form 
of  radial  jets  issuing  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  sun*s  edge.  This  is 
a  peculiarity  which  seems  likely  if 
carefully  studied  to  throw  some 
noteworthy  light  on  the  problems 
we  are  dealing  with.  Let  us  first 
examine  the  evidence  on  which  it 
rests. 

The  corona  has  seldom  been 
examined  under  favourable  atmo- 
spheric conditions  with  a  telescope 
of  considerable  power.  Nearly  al- 
ways, when  isuch  telescopes  have 
been  employed  during  eclipses,  the 
observer's  attention  has  been  spe- 
cially directed  to  the  coloured  pro- 
minences. It  happened,  however, 
that  during  the  important  American 
eclipse  of  1 869  a  party  of  observers 
headed  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Grilman,  jun. 
of  New  York  (a  well-known  tele- 
seopiBt)  very  carefully  studied  the 
intimate  constitution  of  the  corona. 
Hr.  Oilman  himself  etnployed  an 
exoelfent  telescope  fbar  inches  in 


aperture,  and  others  of  the  observ* 
ing  party  were  armed  ivith  good 
though  smaller  telescopes.  The 
weather  also  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  So  that  perhaps  there  is 
no  other  instance  in  the  history  of 
eclipse-observations  where  the  study 
of  the  corona's  structure  was  pro- 
secuted under  more  favourable  con- 
ditions. 

Here  then  is  Hr.  Oilman's  report 
of  the  aspect  of  that  port  of  the 
corona  which  lay  close  by  the 
moon  :  *  The  corona  was  composed 
of  an  infinitude  of  fine  violet, 
mauve-ooloured|  white,  and  yellow- 
ish white  rays,  issuing  from  behind 
the  moon.'  Mr.  Farrell,  who  ob- 
served in  c6mpany  with  Mr.  Oilman, 
spoke  thus  on  the  subject  of  the 
corona:  'It  was  a  sUvery  grav 
crown  of  light,  and  looked  as  if  it 
was  the  product  of  countless  fine 
jets  of  steam  issuing  from  behind  a 
dark  globe.'  In  the  QtMoierly 
Journal  of  Science  for  October  1 870 
Mr.  Oilman  gives  a  more  detailed 
account  of  uie  fine  radial  lines. 
He  says,  'the  absorption-bands  of 
the  solar  spectrum  ocoorred  to  me 
at  the  time  as  an  illustration  of  the 
delicate  striations  in  these  portions 
of  the  corona.  In  the  case  of  one 
gap  a  multitude  of  fine  violet  lines 
were  compressed  into  a  space  about 
ten  degrees'  (of  arc  round  the  sun's 
disc)  'in  width,  forming  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  most  beantifol  features 
of  the  eclipse.  The  same  striated 
appearance  was  noted  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  corona,  though  in  a  less 
striking  degree.' 

The  solution  ohmausly  suggested 
is  that  these  seeming  jets  were  real 
jets — that  they  indicate  the  exist* 
ence  of  an  eruptive  action  exerted 
beneath  certam  portions  of  the 
solar  surface.  But  though  this  is 
the  obvious  answer  to  the  questions 
suggested  by  observed  appearances, 
it  is  one  which  seems  at  a  first 
view  altogether  too  startling  to  be 
accepted.  I  think,  for  imtance, 
that  those  astronomers  who  first 
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saw  this  idea  enunciated  in  Iffatiiea 
Wmiams's  Fuel  of  the  Sun  were 
scarcely  more  ready  to  accept  it 
than  to  admit  those  other  asso- 
ciated ideas  which,  while  not  a  whit 
more  startling,  were  opposed  to 
known  dynamical  laws.  There  is 
indeed  nothing  absolutely  incredible 


on  the  association  of  the  radia- 
tions with  the  bulging  portions 
of  the  inner  corona,  and  the 
regions  of  most  active  promi- 
nence-formation, vanish  at  once. 
The  observed  relations  are  in  fact 
what  the  theory  would  require :  if 
others   were    noticed,   the    theory 


in  the  conception  that  masses  of  would  have  to  be  rejected, 
gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid  matter  But  is  it  conceivable  that  the  re- 
should  be  flung  to  a  height  exceed-  quired  velocity  of  projection  or 
ing  manifold  that  of  the  loftiest  of  eruption  can    be    given    to    such 


the  coloured  prominences  ;  whereas 
it  is  not  only  incredible  but  impos- 
sible that  such  matter  should  in 
any  case  come  to  circle  on  a  closed 
orbit  around  the  sun.  Yet  pro- 
bablv  the  latter  idea  scarcely  seemed 
to  the  majority  of  readers  to  be 
more  definitely  opposed  to  ac- 
cepted astronomical  views  than  the 
former. 

But  before  dismissing  the  suppo- 
sition as  altogether  incredible,  it 
will  be  well  to  remember  that  al- 
though it  appears  in  Mr.  Williams's 
book  in  company  with  ideas  and 
conclusions  which  must  be  rejected, 
it  is  not  on  the  one  hand  opposed 
to  any  known  laws,  physical  or  dy- 
namical, while  on  the  other  it  is 
supported  by  much  evidence  of  a 
kind  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
overlook.  Combining  these  consi- 
derations with  the  circumstance 
that  the  supposition  seems  to  pro- 
mi£e  a  solunon  of  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  have  been  considered 
above,  while,  even  since  Mr.  Wil- 
liams wrote,  evidence  'of  the  most 
striking  character  has  been  obtained 
respecting  the  sun's  eruptive  ener- 
gies, it  seems  desirable  that  we 
should  examine  it  very  carefully. 

It  will  be  obvious  even  at  a 
first  view  that  if  the  sun  has 
pbwer  to  propel  streams  of  gaseous, 
liquid,  or  solid  matter  to  distances 
corresponding  to  the  observed  ex- 
tension of  the  coronal  radiations, 
all  those  difficulties  which  depend 


streams  or  masses  ?  Or  rather 
have  we  any  evidence  which  could 
render  the  conception  credible  ? 
For  I  take  it  that  as  regards  the 
sun's  potential  energies  in  respect 
of  eruptive  action,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  fix  any  definite  limit. 
The  forces  at  work  within  the  sun 
are  so  enormous  that  there  would 
be  nothing  absolutely  incredible  in 
the  idea  that  a  globe  as  vast  as  our 
earth,  or  even  as  one  of  the  giant 
planets  which  travel  outside  the  zone 
of  asteroids,  might  be  propelled 
&om  him  with  a^  velocity  sufficing 
to  carry  it  within  the  sphere  of  at- 
traction ruled  over  by  some  other 
sun. 

We  have  in  the  eruption  promi- 
nences  the  means  of  gauging  in 
some  sort  the  sun's  propiusiTe 
energies.  It  seems  to  have  been 
proved  beyond  possibility  of  ques- 
tion that  some  of  these  prominences 
have  been  projected  from  the  sun 
with  a  velocity  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  per  second. 
ZoUner  gives  this  as  the  result 
of  direct  observation,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  confirmed  by  obser- 
vations made  with  the  specirosoope. 
Motions  within  the  sierra  at  such  a 
rate  as  well  as  up-and-down  motions 
in  the  hydrogen  around  the  photo» 
sphere  at  a  similar  ,rate  seem  to 
leave  no  question  that  glowing  hy- 
drog^  is  at  times  urged  with  tms 
inconceivable  velocity  through  the 
solar  atmospheric  envelope.' 


*  Thft  two  vbite  spotd  "^n  by  CazringtoB  in  Sept«aiber  1859  tn.Telled  mt  a  raU  of  at 
least  120  miles  per  second.  If  their  paths  were  foreshortened,  as  is  most  probable,  their 
rate  must  haye  been  mach  greater. 
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But  now,  a^Buming  with  ZoUner 
that    the  phenomena  of   eruption 
are  due  to  a  force  of  compression 
having  its  birthplace  far  below  the 
photosphere,  and  in  regions  where 
the  atmospheric    resistance    must 
enormously  •  exceed    the   resistance 
occurring  above  the  photosphere,  we 
may  conclude  that  in  the  beginning 
the  velocity  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  which  we  can  alone  become  cog- 
nisant.    The  eruption  prominences 
when  first  discernible  by  us  (1  speak 
of  their  first  appearancej  it  will  be 
understood)   are  rushing  upwards 
with  a  velocity  which  is  but  what 
is  left  of  the  far  larger    velocity 
originally  imparted  to  them.     This 
at  least  seems  no  unreasonable  in- 
ference, but  on  the  contrary  highly 
probable.     And  again,  although  the 
larger  proportion  of  the    erupted 
matter  may  be   glowing  hydrogen, 
yet  it  seems  fax  from  unlikely  that 
other  and  denser  matter,  even  per- 
haps liquid   matter,  may  be    pro- 
pelled along  with  the  hydrogen, — 
much  as  water,  sand,  and  mud  are 
propelled  along  with  steam  in  the 
explosions  of  an  Iceland  geyser.  And 
precisely  as  the  water,  <&c.  thus  pro- 
pelled from  a  geyser  reaches  to  a 
lar  greater  height  than  the  steam, 
as  is  shown  by  the  place  of  the 
cloud  into  which  the  latter  resolves 
itself,  so  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer 
that  any  denser  matter,  and  espe- 
cially any  Hquid  or  solid   matter 
projected  during  a  solar  eruption, 
would  reach  to  a  far  greater  height 
than    the    erupted   hydrogen,    or, 
which  is  more  to  my  present  pur- 


pose^ would  rush  from  the  suu'b 
surface  with  a  &ur  greater  proporr 
tion  of  the  velocity  originally  uoir 
parted.     When  we  remember  that 
observations  made  during  the  receut 
echpse  serve  to  show  that  imme- 
diately above  the  solar  photospherij^ 
there  exists  an  atmosphere  (which, 
to  be  sensible  at  all,  can  scarcely 
be  less  than  two  hundred'   miles 
deep)  compounded  of  the  vapours 
of  nearly  sJl  the  elements  known  to 
exist    in  the  sun,'   and  therefore 
necessarily    (under  the   enormous 
influence  of  his  attractive  energy) 
exceedingly  dense,  it  will  not,   % 
think,  be  unreasonable  to  assign  a^ 
the    initial  velocity  imparted    fa^ 
below  even  the  photospheric  level, 
a  rate  exceeding  twice  or  thrice  tha^ 
observed  within  the  sierra.     Thiiy 
would  give  us  for  the  velocity  of 
such  denser  or  even  liquid  matter 
as  we  have  supposed  to  be  erupted 
along  with  the   hydrogen,   a  rat^ 
of  between  two  hundred  and  forty 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty  mile^ 
per    second.      The  least  of   these 
velocities  would  suffice  to  carry  a 
projectile  as  far  from  the  sun  as  the 
outer  limits  of  those  coronal  radia? 
tions    observed    under    ordinarily 
favourable  conditions.     A  velocity 
of  three  hundred  and  sixiy  miles 
per  second  would  suffice  to  send  a 
projectile  as  &.r  from  the  sun  as  our 
earth's  orbit.     It  would  need  but 
an   addition  of   twenty  miles  per 
second  to  this  velocity  to  send  a 
projectile  clean  away  from  the  sun ; 
while  if  there  were  any  ftirther  in- 
crease, the  erupted  matter  would 


* 

'  I  refer  to  the  observation  made  both  by  Professor  Young  an  Mr.  Fje  that  at  the 
moment  of  totality  a  spectroscope  having  its  slit  placed  tangentially  to  the  sun's  edge  at 
the  place  of  contact  with  the  moon's  shows  for  a  second  or  two  all  the  Fraunhofer  lines 
reversed ;  that  is,  bright  instead  of  dark.  I  had  ventured  some  time  before  to  express  ray 
belief  that  the  compound  atmosphere  thus  indicated  really  eidsts  at  all  time*  above 
the  |>hotoBphere ;  though  I  felt  by  no  means  confident  that  observation  could  thus  havf 
revealed  its  existence.  Mr.  Lockyer,  who  had  once  seen  hundreds  of  the  Fraunhofer 
lines  reversed  in  this  manner,  had  assumed  the  phenomenon  to  be  altogether  exceptional, 
and  that  it  is  hehw  the  photosphere  that  the  reversal  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  really  takes 
place.  This  had.  always  seemed  to  me  an  untenable  proposition,  for  reasons  I  hays 
indicated  elsewhere,  fiut  assliredly,  even  if  there  were  more  evidence  in  its  favouTy  this 
opinion- would  not  Bu£Boe  to-  negative  such  observatiooa  as  those  made  by  Professor 
xoung  and  Mr.  Pye. 
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not  only  be  propelled  with  force 
eaongh  to  carry  it  beyond  the 
dozoain  of  tiie  snn,  bat  when  it 
eventnally  entered  the  domain  of 
another  son,  then,  over  and  abore 
the  velocity  itnparted  to  it  by  the 
attractive  energies  of  that  Ban,  it 
irould  possess  a  proportion  of  the 
velocity  imparted  to  it  by  its  parent 
dttn.i 

It  woald  almost  seen),  then,  that 
we  are  proving  too  mnoh;  that 
velocities  not  so  much  grater  than 
those  necessary  to ,  explain  the 
ooronal'  radiations  as  phenomena 
of  eruption  would  cause  our  earth 
to  be  saluted  with  solar  missiles ; 
and  also — ^for  we  must  push  this 
argument  to  its  limit — ^that,  our  sun 
sending  within  the  domains  of  other 
stars  maooos  still  possessing  a  por- 
tion of  tfatir  initial  velocity,  we 
should  bo  led  to  expect  that  from  out 
ihoae  domains  masses  would  reach 
<?fir  solar  system  with  extra-solar 
velocities.  In  the  formet  case  it  is 
dear  that  the  fall  of  lat^  meteoritic 
masses  (assuming  solar  and  stellar 
eruptions  to  vomit  such  bodies) 
should  be  a  phenomenon  occurring 
ofbener  in  the  day-time  than  at 
night — that  is,  over  the  hendsphere 
turned  towards  the  sun.  Strangely 
enough,  this  preponderance  of  day- 
ialls  actually  exists  in  a  very 
marked  degree,  and  has  never,  so 
far  as  I  know,  received  any  adequate 
explanation.  Yet  again  if  meteoritic 
masses  reached  us  with  extra-solar 


velocities — that  is,  with  vdoeities, 
greater  than  the  sun  could  impart 
to  matter  drawn  by  him  from  an 
indefinitely  great  disiuioe  up  to 
our  earth's  place — khen  the  ohsBr- 
vations  which  have  be^i  made 
upon  the  motions  of  meteors  and 
fuling  stars  ought  to  have  revealed 
this  excessive  ^odty.  Here  again 
it  happens  that  velocities  finr  greater 
than  could*  be  explained  by  the 
sun's  attractive  energies^  had  been 
assigned  by  most  careful  observers 
to  certain  meteoric  bodies ;'  and  it 
had  been  pointed  out  (I  think  first 
by  -Mayer)  that  these  vekxaties 
presented  a  difficulty  very'hard  to 
interpret ;  nor,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware; 
had  any  satis&ctory  explainlMni 
been  aflbrded.  Quits  SfMtft  too 
from  the  perhaps  ifaestknaibls 
observations  of  meteoric  veldeities* 
many  cooiets  had  been  moved 
beyond  all  cavil  to  travel  on  nyper^ 
bolic  orbits,  the  velocity  in  such 
orbits  being  (in  part)  necessarily 
extra-solar.  *  The  observed  associa- 
tion between  meteix*  systems  and 
certain  comets  renders  this  evidence 
as  satisfactory  as  the  direct  mea- 
surement of  meteoric  velocities. 

Have  meteors,  then,  been  ex« 
pelled  from  the  stars  ?  Snrely  it 
might  be  supposed  that  such  an 
idea  is  too  wild  to  be  entertained 
for  an  instant.  Let  us  pause,  how- 
ever^  to  learn  what  the  meteors 
themselves  may  have  to  tell  us 
on  this  point.     We  are  travelling 


>  It  would  in  fact  possess  just  so  much,  of  that  original  velocity  as  was  in  excess  of 
the  velocity  of  380  miles  per  second  irequired  to  carry  a  body  away  altogether  from  the 
son's  domain.  If  the  sun  flung  a  body  forth  with  a  velocity  of  380  (or  more  exactly 
378*9)  miles  per  second,  the  body  would  pass  away  with  a  velocity  coatinoully  diminisfahig 
down  to  the  limit  o  ;  but  if  the  body  was  flung  forth  with  a  velocity  10,  ao,  or  30  miles 
per  second  greater,  it  would  pass  away  with  a  velocity  continnally  diminishing  down  to 
the  limit  10,  20,  or  30  miles  per  second,  as  thb  ease  might  be. 

'  The  greatest  passible  velocity  with  which  a  meteor  could  enter  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere under  solar  influence  alone  would  amount  to  44*4  miles  per  second — obtained  by 
adding  the  essth*s  perihelion  veloeity  of  18*5  miles  per  second  to  the  maximum  velocity 
of  25*9  miles  per  second,  which  the  sun  eouM  give  to  a  body  at  the  earth's  distance* 
But  the  observed  veloeitias  of  meteon  faage  ijmm  17  to  80  miles  per  secoiid.  In  the 
ease  of  a  metaor  mafaiiig  at  tiie  xate  of  to  nules  pe^  sscond  IJaimflh  our  atmosnhere,  we 
Iebow  certainly  that  35-6  miles  per  second  of  that  velocitv  is  eatra  iiolir,  or  has  been 
impinted  to  the  iMtaor  by  otiicr  anas  than  oon.  Neither  oie  eattii's  Totalioa  dot  her 
power  ef  attraction  need  be  considered  in  this  enaniiy ;  shwe  aaither  causa  caa  gits 
meteors  any  velocity  comparable  with  that  doe  to  tneir  own  and  tJia  earth's 
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rather  &r,  it  maj^  sedm,  fiom  the 
Rokr  eonma';  bat  we  bImII  retorn  to 
it  presently ;  and  in  the  neaa  time 
tbeee  are  qaeetiona  wlikh.  mitgt  be 
answered  before  we  can  oafely  iadopt 
enchf^  tbeorj  as  tbeone  we  are 
dealkDg  with. 

How  ihere  is  one  fiMst  lespeetiag 
meteors  which  baa  long  beea  a 
soarce  of- great  perfklexity  to  me* 
Soon  after  I  had  pabliahed  mj 
tieatise  on  Stxtrnmand  iU  Systom, 
Mr.  Sorby,  F.B.S^  eent  me  notes  of 
his  resqarehta,  into  the  straotare  of 
meteoric  bodies^  as  bearing  on  the 

Questions  whUt  1  had  diseasaed .  in 
Chapter  Y.  (on  the  nature  of  the 
Satnmian  Bangs),  fie  fonnd  evi- 
denee  that  the  imfaetance  oomposing 
meteors  had  been  vaporised  while 
ezistiDg  .ttnder  enormoos  pressure— 
'in  -moontain  masaes'  as  he  ex* 
preaadit.  Whence  and  how  had 
come  the  enormoos  temperatore 
and  the  enormous  pressure  thus 
required  ?  On  anj  of  the  ordinary 
theories  respecting  meteors  I  can. 
see  my  way  to  no  explanation. 
Ck>llision,  friction  in  passingthrongh 
resisting  media,  and  other  like  pro- 
cesses, are  altogether  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  observed  &ct8. 
But  if  meteors  had  their  birth  in 
fiir«o£f  suns,  in  the  very  midst  of 
that  intense  heat  and  light  which 
causes  those  suns  to  shine  clearly 
in  our  skies  from  beyond  deptnis 
wholly  inconceivable  by  us,  then 
the  explanation  of  what  Sorby's 
microscope  has  revealed  is  found  at 
once.  We  should  expect  to  find 
the  substance  of  meteors  in  pre- 
cisely that  condition  which  he  de- 
scribes. 

•  But  then,  if  meteors  were  thus 
propelbd  from  beneath  the  surface 
of  sun  or  star,  one  might  .expect 
that  chemical  as  well  as  microscopic 
traces  of  their  origin  might  be  re- 
cognised.    Supposing  for  instance 


that  the  hydrogen  of  an  eruption- 
promineDoe  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  smoke 'which  rushes  from  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon;  <  volleys  of 
meteoaslipiilg  fSie  missiles,  is  it  not 
likely  that  these  metieovs  would 
show  some  signs  of  having  ^beeu 
originally  Buiroaiuied  by  intensely 
hot  hydrogen  existing  at-a!h  incon- 
ceivably elxamMis  preeavre?  It 
baa  been  estaUialied  by  the  re- 
searehes  of  ohemiBta,  aud  specaally 
by  those  of  the  liate  Profesaor  Qra- 
ham,  that*  iron  solidified  under 
such  cmidiiaonB  w^>nld  condense 
within  its  substance  a  considerable 
proportion  of  hydrogen.  .  Sinoe 
then  inetBorites  ecmtain  always  a 
large  quantity  of  iron^  the  question 
suggests  itself  whether  that  iron 
shows  any  signs  of  having  been 
surrounded  by  hydrogen  when  as 
yet  the  metal  had  not  solidified. 
The  answer  comes  in  no  doubtful 
terms.  To  Prolessor  Cbaham  him- 
self we  owe  the  examination  of  me- 
teoric iron  and  the  definite  enun- 
ciation of  the  condusions  warranted 
by  his  prior  researches.  He  ex- 
amined a  piece  of  the  meteoric  iron 
of  Lenarto,  whidi,  says  Mr.  Mat- 
tieu  Williams,  has  been  shown  by 
the  analyBiB  of  Werle  to  consist  of 
90*883  parts  of  iron,  to  8'4$o  parts 
of  iiickel,  0*665  of  colndt,  alid 
0*002  of  copper.  When  a  volume 
of  5*78  cubic  centimetres  of  this 
iron  was  heated  to  redness,  'gas 
came  off  rather  freely ;  namely,  in 
thirty-five  minutes  5*38  cubic  centi- 
metres, in  the  next  one  hundred 
minutes  9*52,  and  in  the  next 
twenty  minutes  1*63  cubic  centi- 
metres'— in  all,  in  rather  more 
than  two  hours  and  a  half,  no  less 
than  1 6' 5  3  cubic  centimetres,  or 
about  three  times  the  volume  of  the 
iron  itself.  'The  first  portion  of 
the  .  gas  collected,'  says  Professor 
Orahftm,^  'had  a  slight  odour,  but 


>  I  quote  fiRNA  )fek  WiUiAms's  work  I%c  FU0I  of  the  Sttn,  not  litiving  Gmhun's  origiaal 
paper  by  me.  This  woilt  i»  woU  deserring  of  carefnt  etudy,  especiali j  by  the  astrouomer, 
too  often  apt  to  forget  the  teachincp  of  other  eeiences  than  his  own.  t)oubtle88  there  if 
maeh  in  the  book  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  known  dynamical  laws,  mnch  there- 
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much  less  than  the  natural  gases  oc<» 
eluded  by  ordinary  hydrogen.  It 
did  not  contain  a  trace  of  carbonic 
acid/  The  second  portion  of  gas 
collected  (consisting  of  9*52  cnbio 
centimetres)  gave  of  hydrogen 
85*68  parts  per  cent.,  the  rest  con- 
sisting of  nitrogen  and  carbonic 
oxide.  > '  The  Lenarto  iron  appears, 
therefore,  to  yield  2*85  times  its 
volume  of  gas,'  says  Graham,  'of 
which  86  per  cent,  nearly  is  hydro- 
gen,  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
oxide  being  so  low  as  4^  per 
cent.'  But  *the  gas  occluded 
by  iron  from  a  carbonaceous  fire 
is  very  .different,  the  prevailing 
gas  then  being  carbonic  oxide.  For 
comparison  a  quantity  of  clean 
horse-shoe  nails  was  submitted  to 
a  similar  distillation.'  This  metal 
gave  2*66  times  its  volume  of  gas ; 
the  first  portion  collected  contained 
only  35  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  50*5 
per  cent,  being  carbonic  oxide, 
77  per  cent,  carbonic  acid,  and  7 
per*  cent,  nitrogen;  the  second 
portion  gave  no  carbonic  acid,  but 
58  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide,  and 
only  2 1  per  cent,  of  hydrogen.  The 
contrast  between  these  results  and 
the  former  is  very  marked.  But 
let  us  hear  Professor  Graham's  own 
reasoning  on  the  subject. 

'  It  has  been  found  difficult,'  he 
says,  '  to  impregnate  malleable  iron 
with  more  than  an  equal  volume  of 
hydrogen  under  the  pressure  of 
our  atmosphere.  Now  the  meteoric 
iron  (this  Lenarto  iron  is  remark- 
ably pure  and  malleable)  gave  up 
about  three  times  that  amount 
without  being  fully  exhausted. 
The  inference  is  that  the  meieoriie 
has  heon  extruded  from  a  dense  at- 
mosphere  of  hydrogen  gas^  for  which 
we  must  look  beyond  the  light  00- 
xaetary  matter  floating  about  within 
the  limits  of  our  solar  system.'  .  .  . 


'  Hydrogen  has  been  recognised  in 
the  spectrum  analysis  of  the  light 
of  the  fixed  stars  by  Messrs.  Hug* 
gins  and  Miller.  The  same  gas 
constitutes,  according  to  the  wide 
researches  of  Father  Secchi,  the 
principal  elements  of  a  numerous 
cbiss  of  stars,  of  which  a  Lyi»  is 
the  type.  The  iron  of  Lenarto  hoe 
no  doubt  come  from  such  asi  cUmo^ 
sphere^m  which  hydrogen  greatly  pre^ 
vailed.  This  meteorite  may  be  looked 
upon  as  holding  imprisoned  within 
itf  and  bearing  to  us,  the  hydrogen 
of  the  sia/rs^ 

So  fiur,  then,  is  the  theory  we  are 
dealing  with  from  being  negatived 
by  the  startling  conclusions  to  which 
it  seems  to  point,  that  on  the  con* 
traiy  it  seems  to  afford  an  account 
of  startling  &cts  which  appear  in 
no  other  way  explicable.  But  let 
us  consider  whether  the  corona  it« 
self  supplies  any  further  evidence 
on  the  subject. 

The  coronal  spectrum  is  cam* 
pound,  consisting  of  certain  bright 
lines  superposed  on  a  continuous 
spectrum.  Now  the  bright  lines 
correspond  to  those  seen  in  the 
auroral  spectrum,  and  had  been  held 
to  indicate  that  the  corona  is  a 
perpetual  aurora.  But  a  great  dif* 
ficulty  was  suggested  by  the  ques* 
tion  how  the  electrical  action  thus 
indicated  could  be  excited.  If  the 
theory  we  are  now  upon  be  oorreot, 
the  rush  of  the  erupted  matter 
through  even  the  exceedingly  tenu* 
ous  medium  at  great  distances 
from  the  sun  should  produce. pre- 
daely  such  an  effect.  The  fact 
that  one  of  the  lines  of  the  coronal 
spectrum  belongs  to  the  spectrum 
of  iron  nunr  be  regarded  as  supply- 
ing subsidiary  evidence  of  some 
weight.  As  regards  the  continuous 
qMOtmm,  indicative  of  liquid  or 
sehd  matter  in  a  stake  of  incan- 


fore  reqwctinff  which  Mr.  Williams  has  Bomething  to  learn  from  astronomerB ;  but  on 
the  other  hi^  he  has  much— ereiy  well-informed  student  of  chemistry  has  much— to 
teach  astionomeis. 
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descence,  the  theory  obvionsly  re- 
quires that  such  a  spectmm  should 
be  discernible.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  according  to 
the  theory  we  are  dealing  with,  the 
prominences,  large  and  small,  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  signs  of  the 
shooting  forth  of  liquid  or  solid 
masses  or  streams  of  matter ;  and  it 
might  be  asked  whether  any  direct 
evidence  has  ever  been  obtained  of 
the  oatponiing  of  such  substances. 
It  might  well  be  that  no  sudi  evi- 
dence was  available ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  actual  volume 
of  such  masses  of  matter  must  needs 
be  very  for  less  than  the  promi- 
nences ;  that  owing  to  their  rapid 
motion  their  detection  would  be 
very  difficult;  and  that  as  their 
light  would  give  a  continuous 
spectrum,  their  detection  by  means 
of  the  spectroscope  would  be  almost 
out  of  the  question.  Still,  swiftly 
as  they  are  supposed  to  move,  a 
velocity  even  •  of  three  hundred 
miles  per  second  would  not  cause 
them  at  the  vast  distance  of  the 
Bun  to  pass  very  quickly  across  the 
field  of  view  of  a  tdescope ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  viewed  during  total 
eclipses  (the  only  occasions  on 
which  th^  could  be  expected  to 
become  telescopicaDy  visible),  they 
could  be  watched  quite  readily, 
their  motion,  even  d^ng  so  \ol^ 
an  eclipse  as  the  Indian  one,  su£ 
ficing  only  to  carry  them  over 
about  such  a  distance  as  would 
correspond  to  the  height  of  one  of 
the  taU  prominences.  It  would  be 
their  minuteness  rather  than  their 
swift  motion  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  defeat  scrutiny.  Single 
masses  indeed  could  hardly  be  seen, 
only  streams  or  clusters  formed  of 
many  masses.  I  think  the  exceed- 
in^ly  brilliant  flakes  seen  by  Mr. 
Cmman  in  the  largest  prominence 
visible  during  the  eclipse  of  1 869 


may  be  regarded  as  presentihg  the 
appearance  to  be  expected.  "They 
stood  out,'  he  says,  *  as  if  totally 
disconnected  &om  the  rest  of  the 
prominence.'  Again  th^re  is  an 
observation  of  Zollner's  which 
seems  to  bear  on  this  matter.  I 
have  said  that  only  with  the  tele- 
scope could  the  liquid  or  solid 
matter  be  actually  seen.  In  the 
spectroscope  they  would  give  a 
continuous  streak;. and  unless  the 
light  of  the  matter  were  very  much 
brighter  than'  that  of  the  promi- 
nences, such  a  spectrum  could  not 
be  recognised.'  For  it  is  the  con- 
centration of  the  prominence-light 
into  a  few  defiidt^  parte  of  the 
spectrum's  length  which  enables 
us  to  see  the  prominences  when  the 
sun  is  not  echpsed.  The  light  from 
the  liquid  matter  being  spread  out 
into  a  tsontinuous  streak  would  be 
matched  on  equal  terms  with  the 
light  from  our  own  illuminated  at- 
mosphere, whioh  we  know  blots  out 
the  prominence-light  altogether. 
Tet  Zollner,  on  June  27, 1869,  made 
the  following  remarkable  observa- 
tion. 'As  soon,'  he  writes,  ^as  I 
approached  the  slit  of  the  spectro- 
scope to  a  certain  position  in  the 
sun's  limb,  where  the  protuberance 
lines  appeared  particularly  long  and 
hrighty  brilliant  linear  flashes  passed 
through  the  whole  length  of  the 
dull  spectrum  over  the  limb  of  the 
sun,  about  three  or  four  minutes 
distant  from  the  latter.  These 
flashes  passed  over  the  whole  of  the 
spectrum  in  the  field  of  view,  and 
became  so  intense  at  a  certain  point 
of  the  sun's  limb  as  to  produce 
the  impression  of  a  series  of  elec- 
trical discharges  rapidly  succeed- 
ing one  another  and  passing  through 
the  whole  of  the  spectrum  in 
straight  Hues.  Mr.  Vogel,  who 
afterwards  for  a  short  time  took 
part  in  these  observations,  found 


'  It  seemfl  not  unlikely  that  &r  the  laigest  portion  of  the  ooxona*8  Hght  oonesponds  to 
the  continuons  portion  of  the  spectrum;  i£iioiiig^  heing  spread  over  aconsiderahlerange, 
thiB  light  maj  seem  relatively  far  less  brilliant  in  the  spectrum  itself  than  that  consti- 
tuting the  bright  lines. 
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the  fame  plienomenon  at  a  different 

portion  or  the  snn's  limb,  where  prO' 
iuberanees  also  appeared,*  ZoUner 
proceeds  to  remark  that  '  the  phe- 
nomenon can  be  explained  by  the 
hypothesis  that  small  intensely  in- 
candescent bodies  moving  near  the 
sarface  of  the  sun  emit  rays  of  all 
degrees  of  refrangibility,  apd  pro- 
duce flashes  of  a  thread-like  spec- 
ifnun  as  their  image  passes  before 
the  slit  of  the  spectroscope.' 

It  may  be  added  that  the  re- 
searches of  De  la  Rue,  Stewart^ 
And  Loewy  seem  to  prove  that  *  the 
UaaJa^  of  a  spot  have  been  uplifted 
Irom.the  very  area  occupied  by  the 
spot,  and  have  &llen  behind  from 
being  thrown  up  into  a  region 
where  the  velocity  of  rotation  is 
gfeaUirJ  This,  of  course,  would  cor- 
fWpoiad  with  the  results  which  the 
^^eory  we  are  dealing  with  would 
suggest.  And  it  may  be  noticed 
that  rogardisK  spots  as  phenomena 
of  eruption — ^Uiat  is,  beginning  with 
emptton— -we  can  find  a  reason  for 
their  occurrence  being  associated,  as 
De  La  Bue  and  his  colleagues  be- 
lieve, with  the  relative  proximity 
of  the  planets.  For  eruptions  and 
earthquakes  on  our  ,  own  earth, 
stable  as  its  substance  undoubtedly 
isby  comparison  with  the  sun's,  have 
been  observed  to  occur  more  fre- 
quently when  the  moon  is  in  peri- 
gee ;  and  again  Herschel  has  ex- 
plained the  predominaoce  of  active 
volcanoes  and  earthquake  regions 
along  shore  lines,  as  depending  on 
the  seemingly  insignificant  changes 
of  controlling  pressure  due  to  tidal 
notion.  How  much  more,  there- 
fore, might  we  expect  that  the 
solar  equilibrium  would  be  dis- 
turbed by  planetary  action,  when  all 
that  has  been  revealed  respecting 
him  tends  to  show  that  the  mightiest 
conceivable  forces  are  always  con- 
tending beneath  his  photosphere, 
one  or  other  needing  only  (it  may 
well  be)  the  minutest  assistance 
from  without  to  gain  a  temporary 


mastery  over  its  rivals !  And  if,  as 
recent  observations  tend  to  show, 
the  mightiest  of  the  planets  sympft- 
thises  with  solar  action — ^if,whentlie 
sun  is  most  disturbed,  the  belts  of 
Jupiter  are  also  subject  (as  of  late 
and  in  1 860)  to  strange  phenomeoa 
of  change,  how  readily  do .  we  find 
an  explanation  of  what  otherwise 
would  seem  so  mysterious,  when 
we  remember  that  as  Jupiter  dis- 
turbs the  mighty  mass  of  the  sun, 
BO  the  sun  would  reciprocally  dis- 
turb the  mass  of  the  largest  of  his 
attendemt  orbs. 

In  conclusion  let  me  remark  that 
I  by  no  means  urge  the  somewhat 
startling  theory  here  put  forward 
as  definitely    to    be  .  adopted.    It 
does  seem,  however,  to  afford  an  ex- 
planation, ,or  at  least  some  acoount, 
of  many  striking  facts  which  at  frst 
sight  seem  in  no  way  associated ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  safelv 
dismissed  without  further  and  Terr 
careful  examination.     I  have  made 
no  reference  hitherto  to  the  circazQ- 
stance  which  first  directed  mj  at- 
tention in  a  special  manner  to  this 
particular  theory  ;  the  £act,  namely, 
that  with  the  photographs  of  the 
late  eclipse  before  me,  tiie  concep- 
tion    of    eruptive    action    seemed 
forced  upon  me  as  ihe  true  expla. 
nation  of.  the  corona's  peculiarities. 
But     the    direct     evidence    thus 
afforded  by  the  aspect  of  the  oorona 
is  not  to  be  neglected,  simple  thongh 
it  is  in  character.     It  is  in  this 
respect  that  the  photographs  of  the 
late  eclipse  are,  as  I  think,  calcu- 
lated to  be  most  useful.    We  can 
study  at  our  leisure  appearances 
which  during  an  eclipse  most  be 
hastily  examined,    under  drcTun- 
si^ances  not  favourable  to  the  cahn 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  Realties. 
As  time  progresses,  and  other  pho- 
tographic records  of  the  corona  are 
placed  at  our  disposal,  I  beHeTe  tho 
definite  solution  of  the  problems  it 
presents  may  be  confidently  antici- 
pated. 
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THE  Revolntiao  of  September  4, 
whicli  raised  sadden! j  to  power 
the  Government  of  National  Drfenoe, 
offered  a  singnlarly  adrantageons 
opportunity  for  the  assnmptioh  of 
authority  by  a  band  of  conspirators'. 
It  is  no  insult  to  apply  this  title  to 
the  successful  members  of  the  Lefb 
who  on  that  occasion  seized  upon  the 
fallen  reins  of  Government.  The 
situation  was  one  in  which  the 
immediate  transmission  of  pbwer  to 
an  authoritv  regularly  constituted 
was  a  practical  impossibility.  The 
popular  feeling  which  thrust  out  the 
Imperial  Government  was  of  a  some- 
wl^t  vague  and  indefinite  kind.  Its 
impulse  waseminently  oneof destruc- 
tion, and  not  of  reconstruction.  It 
was  absorbed  wholly  in  the  consi- 
deration of  the  past,  and  took  little 
•  or  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Out 
of  the  cloud  of  rage  and  shame 
with  which  the  tremendous  tidings 
of  September  3  had  almost  blinded 
them,  the  Parisians  saw  a  gleam  of 
light  in  the  establishment  of  a  free 
Ghovernment ;  and  as  that  gleam 
grew  and  widened  ■  into  broad  day 
they  forgot  their  grief,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Milton,'  hailed  with  joy 
the  rising  sun  of  the  new  Republic. 
Like  the  Spartan  envoy  at  Athens, 
and  with  a  similar  burst  of  eiithu- 
siasm,  they  exclaimed,  ^  This  is  the 
first  day  of  Liberty!'  and  in  the 
exultation  of  the  moment  they  took 
little  pains  to  ensure  the  security  or 
the  permanence  of  what  they  ima- 
gined they  had  attained.  Thus  the 
twelve  members  of  the  old  Lefb  who, 
with  well-timed  energy,  rushed  into 
the  vacant  seat  of  empire,  found 
themselves  masters  of  the  situation 
without  a  rival,  without  an  sttempt 
at  opposition.  Had  the  Natioiutl 
Guai^s  who  effected  the  Revolution 
of  September  taken  time  to  consider 
what  they  wished  for — ^had  they  laid 
their  plans  with  greater  foresight, 
and  joinsd  their  indignatxan'Sgainst 


the  hite  €h>v^runient  with  a  thought 
as  to  that  which  was  to  succeed  it — 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
would  have  insisted  successfully 
upon,  the  establishment  of  a  Com* 
munal  Assembly.  The  extreme  party,, 
always  forenumt  in  such  scenes  as 
these,  were  as  favourably  inclined 
at  that  time  to  this  scheme  as  they 
showed  themselves  afterwards  to  be ; 
but  they  did  not  awake  in  time  to 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action. 
•When  they  did  so  it  was  too  late  ; 
and  their  less  advanced  comrades — 
their  'reactionary'  adversaries,  as 
they  afterwards  learnt  to  call  them 
•—had  got  too  long  a  start. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  itt 
the  common  saying  that  the  Frencb 
can  only  think  of  one  thing  at  a 
time.  The  emeutiers  of  September  4. 
had  but  one  thought,  one  preoccu- 
pation— that  of  destroying  and  obli- 
terating all  traces  of  the  rule 'they 
had  just  succeeded  in  overthrowing. 
Thus  while  the  population  of  Pans 
was  engaged  in. tearing  down  the 
Imperial  eagles  and  effacing  the 
Imperial  imtials,  the  twelve  aspi- 
rants to  power,  sittine  in  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  were  laying  the  foundations 
of  their  proposed  Uovemment  audi 
making  out  their  plans  of  future- 
action. 

The  strength  of  the  new  Gtevem- 
ment,  hastily  constituted  as  it  was-, 
consisted  rather  in  the  absence  of 
opposition  than  in  any  positive  recog- 
nised merit  of  its  own.  There  was- 
no  enthusiasm  about  their  elevation 
to  power :  they  were  acquiesced  in^ 
that  was  all.  The  mob  outside  the 
H6tel  de  Yille  cheered  the  Ministry 
within ;  but  they  cheered  it  without 
knowing,  and  almost  without  en- 
'quiring,  of  what  men  it  was  com- 
posed. They  shouted  'Vive  la 
Gauche ! '  and '  Vive  la  R^pubHque ! ' 
but  not  one-half  of  them  knew  who 
were  the  leaders  and  chiefs  that  thev 
shouts  were  raising  up  to  be  therr 
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rulers.  Themerejoyoffindingthem- 
selves  again  en  Bepuhlique  was  abnost 
sufficient  for  the  moment,  and 
thej  took  little  trouble  to  enquire 
what  sort  of  a  Republic  it  was 
likely  to  be,  or  to  examine  mi* 
nutely  what  sort  of  men  were  at  its 
head.  They  knew  that  they  were 
members  of  the  Left,  enemies  of 
the  late  Empire;  and  for  the  mo- 
ment this  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  : 
they  were  content,  and  continued 
their  rejoicings.  And  the  twelve 
made  the  best  use  of  the  golden 
hours,  and  went  on  maturing  t^eir 
plans  and  secuijng  their  position. 
As  for  the  respectable  paii  of  the 
population^  it  was  nowise  eager  to 
welcome  the  new  power.  With  all 
their  affected  enthusiasm,  many  of 
ihem  mistrusted  their  new-found 
Uberly,  and  beneath  the  garb  of 
Kepublicanism,  hastily  thrust  on, 
concealed  a  secret  regret  for  the  old 
regime  and  a*  contempt  and  hatred 
of  the  new.  But  que  favre  ?  There 
were  the  new  rulOTS  already  in  the 
place  of  power.  Was  it  woith  while 
to  depose  them  ?  And  after  all  the 
violence  and  probable  bloodshed  of 
a  forcible  deposition  whom  should 
they  agree  upon  to  take  their  place  P 
The  Parisians,  moreover,  dearly  love 
Sk  coup  de  main;  and  there  was  a 
sort  of  retributive  justice  in  the 
idea  that  the  new  Government 
should  supplant  the  Empire  by  a 
stroke  similar  to  that  by  which  the 
Emperor  had  destroyed  the  Constip 
tution  of  '48. 

Then,  moreover,  who  was  there 
to  organise  an  opposition  P  Which 
of  the  scattered  and  disunited  par- 
ties into  which  France  had  so  long 
been  divided  P  Imperialist,  Orlean- 
ist,  or  Legitimist, — none  of  these, 
fiingle-handed,  had  a  chance.  The 
storm  which  .swept  away  the  Em- 
jdre  waa  so  violent,  and  the  catar 
strophe  which  aroused  it  so  over- 
whelming, that  the  Imperial  party 
was  entirely  crushed  and  ovep- 
.powerad,  and  could  not  hope  for  a 
.moment  to  stem  the  tide  that  had 


at  last  rushed  over  it.  YHiether 
that  tide  could  have  been  resisted  at 
first,  and  at  what  cost,  is  altogether 
another  question.  But^  once  fallen, 
the  Empire  was  irrecoverably  lost : 
its  partisans  had  nothing  left  for 
them  but  instant  flight.  The  sam^ 
rush  of  feeling  which,  carried  away 
the  Imperial  dynasty  threatened  aU 
attempts  at  establishing  ^A  n;u>- 
narchical  government  of  any  kind, 
l^either  Legitimists  nor  Orleanists, 
even  had  their  supporters  been  at 
hand  and  prepared  to  act,  could 
hove  dared  to  put  forward  their 
pretensions  agamst  the  Deputies 
who  had  seized  upon  the  H6tel  de 
Yille.  No  combination  even  of  the 
monarchical  factions,  had  it  been 
possible  for  them  to  combine,  would 
.have  stood  a  chance  for  an  instant, 
in  Paris,  against  the  republican  feeU 
ing  on  the  4th.  The  Orleanists 
were  only  too  well  pleased  to  find 
Trochu  still  in  a  place  of  power.; 
and  they  were  well  content  to  wait 
until  th^y  should  have  collected 
their  scattered  forces,  and  to  take 
advantage  meanwhile  of  the  nus- 
takes  and  blunders  which  the  new- 
rulers  were  pretty  sure  to  make. 

The  only  party  that  had  a  chance 
.of  resisting  successfully  the  new 
regime  was  the  ultra -republican 
faction — ^tha  socialists  and  commu^ 
nists  of  Paris.  Had  they  known 
their  strength,  had  they  rallied 
their  forces-  and  struck  the  blow  at 
once,  they  mi^ht  have  altered  the 
aspect  of  the  situation,  and  Paris  at 
least,  if  not  France,  might  have 
fidlen  under  their  sway.  They  were 
unarmed,  it  is  true,  and  they  were 
undisciplined;  but  the  men  who 
were  to  oppose  them  were  little 
better  off  in  these  respects.  Their 
nipnbers.and  strength  have  been 
terribl)r  revealed,  rbj  avcpts  that 
have  since  occurred  in  Pari&,  It 
will  be  fortunate  if  still  more  dread- 
ful scenes  do  not  one  day  prove 
with  an  unmistakable  cSeamess 
how  great  is  their  poinr^  .in  the 
capitid..  . 
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.  The  choice  of  the  new  Ministiy 
'—or  Committee,  as  it  began  bj 
calling  itself— was  perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  best  that 
conld  haye  been  made  out  of  the 
limited  material  at  the  command 
of  the  Baccessftd  party.  Between 
Troohn,  whose  name  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Iist»  and  Bochefort, 
who  came  last^  as  wide  a  range  of 
political  opinion  was  represented  as 
conld  be  expected  or  desired.  It  is 
hardlj  feax  to  argue  from  erents 
that  have  since  occurred  that  a 
better  choice  could  have  been  made 
at  the  necessary  moment.  The  men 
did  not  unite;  they  did  not  make 
up  together  a  body  of  able  states* 
men  or  efficient  organisers;  but 
considering  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  and  the  necessity  of  im* 
mediate  action,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  a  Radical  Ministry 
would  have  ^been  formed  having  at 
the  moment  a  better  prospect  of 
success.  'It  is  much  easier,'  as 
M.  Thiers  lately  remarked  in  al- 
luding to  the  late  Government,  *  to 
criticise  than  to  act.'  Of  the  twelve 
members  of  the  new  Oommittee 
every  one  was  a  man  whose  name 
was,  or  had  once  been,  known 
throughout  the  whole  of  France. 
8ome  of  them  had  filled  places  of 
trust  and  honour  under  the  •  old 
Bepublic. 

The  continuation  of  General 
Trochu  as  Governor  of  Paris,  and 
tiie  addition  of  his  name  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  Ministers,  lent  a 
valuable  sanction  to  that  irregularly 
constituted  body.  The  General  was 
at  that  time  extremely  popular  in 
Paris,  and  his  co-operation  gave  io 
the  new  Ministry  a  sort  of  sem- 
blance of  authority,  and  bridged 
trrev  to  a  certain  extent  the  gulf 
that  separated  the  old  tigime  from 
the  new.  The  addition  of  Boehe- 
^rt,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it 
dimini^ed  the  respectability,  in- 
creased enormously  the  working 
strength  of  the  Government.  Its 
'mostdoubtfnl  friends  and'dangerous 


supporters  were,  as  it  well  knew, 
the  followers  of  that  extraordinary 
person.  Little  was  needed,  as  sub* 
sequent  events  too  amply  proved^ 
to  change  them  from  lukewarm 
allies  into  defiant  enemies.  But  as 
long  as  the  decrees  of  the  new  go« 
vemors  of  France  bore  the  signa- 
tore  of  Boohefort,  they  could  not 
well  be  impugned  by  the  patriots  of 
Belleville  and  La  ViUette.  The 
men  who  outside  the  £[6tel  de  ViUe 
greeted  the  liberated  prisoner  with 
their  old  cry  of  *  Vive  Bochefort ! ' 
could  not  consistently  declare  them- 
selves hostile  to  a  Ministty  of  which 
he  formed  a  part. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  proceed  to 
a  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  under  consideration 
without  a  ff lance  at  the  individual 
character  of  the  men  of  whom  it  was 
composed. 

*  General  Trochu,  President  of  the 
Committee  of  National  Defence  and 
Governor  of  Paris,  was  very  far 
from  being  a  sincere  .Bepublioan* 
Throughout  all  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  a  decided  Orleanist,  he 
had  taken  little  pains  to  conceal 
his  sympathies,  and  none  to  conceal 
his  antipathies.  Although,  after 
the.  revolution,  he  kept  his  political 
opinions  very  carefully  and  patrio- 
tically to  bimself,  he  was  always 
mistnisted  and  disliked  by  the  ex- 
treme Bepublicans,  who  constantly 
suspected  or  pretended  to  suspect 
him  of  monarcuiical  intrigues.  Gene- 
ral Trochu,  who  was  bom  in  the 
fistmous  year  1815,  distinguished 
^himself  highly  in  tiie  Crimean  war, 
and  received  the  title  and^  decoration 
of  Grand  Officer  of  the  Lesion  of 
Honour.  Since  that  time  he  has 
become  author  of  a  fiunons  book  on 
i^e  constitution ,  of  armies  and  the 
French  army  especially;  a  book, 
.whatever  be  its  <  merits,  which  gfave 
to  its  author  the  reputation  of  agreat 
military  organiser.  The  Gconertd  is 
a  Breton,  and  now  sits  as  deputy  for 
bis  native  Dq>artment  of  m>rbibaa 
in  the  National   ABseiubly«>.  The 
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Breton  MofaileSy  devotedly  attaobed 
to  him,  formed  a  sort  of  body*giiard 
npon  which  he  ooald  rely  to  the  rery 
last,  had  there  been  oooasion  to  ap* 
peal  to  force.  During  the  whole 
siege  these  Mobiles  were  the  terror 
of  the  '  Reds,'  who  knew  that  they 
would  find  no  mercy  at  their  hands, 
if  onoe  they  were  let  loose.  Only 
one  more  word  as  to  the  character 
of  Oeneral  Trochn.  He  is  afflicted, 
unlike  most  miUtwy  men,  with  an 
inordinate  k>Te  of  qieaking,  writing, 
and  proclaiming. 

Jtdes  Favre,  Minister  of  foreign 
Affairs,  and,  daring  Gambetta's  ab- 
sence, Minister  of  the  Interior  at 
Paris,  was  the  most  celebrated  and 
probably  the  most  able  of  the  new 
Ministers.  Bom  in  1809,  he  distin- 
gnished  himself  rery  early  in  life  as 
an  opponent  of  monarchical  insti* 
tntions.  At  the  time  of  the  coup 
iTetat  he  was  enjoying  a  good  prac- 
tice at  the  Bar,  and  had  occuped  a 
post  as  secretary  at  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  Under  the  Empire  he 
became  the  chief  of  the  small  party 
of  opposition  called  Les  Cmq^  and, 
applying  himself  with  undiminished 
eneroT  to  his  profession,  came  to  be 
oonsiaered,  before  the  ^ear  '69,  the 
leading  man  at  the  Parisian  Bar.  In 
tliat  year  he  was  named  Member  of 
the  Academy,  and  his  ambition  had 
nothing  left  to  hope  for  except  poli- 
tical power.  This  he  proposed  to 
obtain  by  a  steady  opposition  to  the 
Empire.  He  is  as  far  removed 
from  socialist  principles  as  he  is 
from  monarchical  nrejadices,  and 
being  a  man  of  position  and  influ- 
ence, with  a  very  large  fortune  at 
stake,  formed  the  head  of  what  was 
called  the  reactionary  party  in  the 
new  Republican  Government. 

L^on  Oambetta,.the  man  whose 
career  has  flashed  like  a  meteor 
through  the  troubled  sky  of  1870, 
commenced  life  also  as  a  barrister. 
In  1.857,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  gave  the  first  proof  of  .his  great 
abiUtiea  in  some  theses  on  politics^ 
religion,  and  art,  pronounced  before 


the  students  of  the  FaaiUe  de  Diwf. 
The  Baudin  trial  gave  him  an  op- 
portonily  of  displaying   before  s 
lai^r    world     lus    eztraordinaiy 
powers    of   oratory,    and  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  elected  D^ntj 
as  a  Republican  candidate  bodiat 
Paris  and  MarseilleB.    It  was  in 
the  last  days  of  the  Empire  that 
Gambetta  gave   full  vent   to  his 
strong   political  views,  and   asto- 
nished the  House  by  a  display  of 
force  and  eloquence  extremely  re* 
maricable.    In  eveiy  measure  takm 
by  the  Opposition  under  the  OUi- 
-vier  Ministry  he  was  the  foreoMst 
and  the  loudest  apoafccr;  and  hj 
tiie  audacity  and  insolence  of  h» 
language  had,  during  the  season  of 
1870,  thrust  himself  into  one  of 
the  most  prominent  places  amongst 
the    Republican  members  of  the 
House.    Gambetta*8  character  ac- 
cords perfectly  witti  his  persoml 
appearance.   The  vivacity  and  nso- 
lution  of  his  mind  are  immedistefy 
BUgpfested  by  his  animated  featorefi. 
flond    comfriezion,    and    stronglj- 
built  frame.     He  possesses  genuine 
convictions  as  a  Republican,  but  his 
grand  motive  is  pononal  amHtion. 
Me  is  made  of  the  stuff  which  maka 
tyrants  and  bigots,  but  which  a)flo 
makes  heroes  and  great  men.    His 
great  merit  is  energy  of  determina- 
tion ;  his  great  fault,  self*love  and 
ovexwconfidenoe.      Well  did  PUis 
estimate  his  character,  long  before 
the  world  knew  much  abonthim. 
in  calling  himi    with  a  prophetic 
truth,  '  the  most  ajubitioos  yoang 
man  in  France.' 

The  Minister  of  Public  lusirac- 
tion  under  the  two  Repablics  of 
1871  has  illustrated  in  his  lifeilie 
history  so  fiimiliar  to  story  books, 
BO  much  more  rare  in  actual  life-- 
the  history  of  a  man  who  by  hi« 
own  unaided  exertion  has,  ftom  the 
very  lowest  round  on  the  ladder  of 
&taie,  ascended  to  very  near  its 
summit.  Jules  Simon  startdd  froin 
his  native  village,  at  the  ftge  of 
^rieen,  with  the  traditional  fire 
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shillings  in  his  pooket.  Passing 
throngh  the  inevitable  straggles  of 
jonthfol  genias  and  nnnsual  vicissi- 
tades,  he  finds  himself,  afber  years 
of  obscure  trial,  a  professor  at 
Caen,  and  the  firiend  of  Victor 
Cousin.  In  1 838  appeared  his  first 
book.  La  Liberie  de  Peneer,  which 
was  succeeded  by  the  lon^  series  of 
philosophical  treatises  which  have 
made  his  name  celebrated  through- 
out Europe.  He  took  his  seat  in 
the  Legislative  Chamber  in  1863, 
and  was  almost  immediately  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  leading  orators 
in  the  House.  From  that  time  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Empire  he  was  a 
firm  opponent  of  the  Imperial 
nystem,  and  a  straightforwud  as 
well  as  somewhat  violent  and  in- 
temperate Bepublicanist.  Since  his 
appointment  to  office,  he  has  ap- 
plied himself  with  a  firm  hand  to 
the  great  reforms  needed  in  his 
especial  department,  and  Paris 
already  feels  some  of  the  efiects 
of  his  administration.  Never  was 
there  such  a  field  of  action  open  to 
the  Ministers  of  State.  Of  all  the 
reforms  for  which  France  cries 
aloud,  that  of  her  educational  sys- 
tem is  the  most  important  M. 
Thiers  has  chosen  a  strong  hand  to 
set  about  the  work;  we  shall  see 
whether  M.  Jules  Simon  is  equal  to 
the  gigantic  task. 

Adolphe  Cr6mieux,  late  Minister 
of  Justice,  bom  only  three  years 
after  the  sanguinary  scenes  that 
ushered  in  the  first  Republic,  is  an- 
other member  of  the  Bar.  He  filled 
the  same  post  under  the  Republic 
of  1 848  as  that  which  he  has  lately 
quitted.  At  the  time  of  the  coup 
d'etai  he  was  imprisoned  at  Mazas, 
and  re-entered  the  Legislative 
Chamber  as  late  as  1869.  M.  Cr6- 
mieuz  has  long  outlived  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  orator  and  politician. 
Age  has  not  moderated  the  violence 
of  his  opinions,  though  it  has  im- 
paired the  powers  of  his  mind  and 
1x>dy.  He  lent  his  countenance  to 
all  the  extreme  measures  attempted 
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by  his  colleague  Gambetta,  without 
possessing  any  of  the  energy  or 
force  of  character  necessary  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  During 
the  month  succeeding  his  resigna- 
tion he  has  attempted  to  justify  his 
conduct  and  that  of  the  Deputation 
by  a  series  of  letters  whose  least 
fault  is  their  utter  feebleness.  This 
fdcheuix  vieiUard,  as  the  Parisians 
call  him,  is  talked  of  with  more  of 
pity  than  indignation ;  and  even 
the  Assembly,  in  its  gravest  mo- 
ments, received  the  mention  of  his 
name  with  a  loud  murmur  of 
ridicule. 

Ernest  Picard,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, made  his  reputation  partly 
as  a  barrister  of  ability,  but  espe- 
cially by  a  peculiar  wit  and  irony 
of  manner,  which  gained  him  more 
admiration  in  Paris  than  many 
more  solid  merits  might  have  done. 
Immediately  on  his  entry  into  the 
Legislative  Chamber  in  1858  he 
applied  himself  to  questions  of 
finance,  on  which  he  has  long  been 
an  authority.  He  was  another 
member  of  Lea  Ginq — that  knot  of 
members  of  the  Opposition  of  which 
Jules  Favre  has  been  mentioned  as 
the  chief. 

Emmanuel  Arago,  son  of  the 
celebrated  astronomer,  and  brother 
of  the  late  Mayor  of  Paris,  was  in 
early  life  the  writer  of  some  plays 
which  had  a  considerable  success. 
He  afterwards  practised  at  the  Bar, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  opposition  against  the  Orleans 
dynasty.  It  was  at  Lyons,  where 
he  arrived  as  Commisaaire  general  of 
the  Republic  of  February,  that  he 
acquired  his  chief  reputation,  by 
the  bold  act  of  advancmg  from  the 
national  account  a  sum  of  500,000 
francs  to  be  distributed  among  the 
destitute  workpeople  ruined  by  the 
political  disturbances. 

Conspicuous  among  the  orators 
on  the  Opposition  benches  through- 
out the  time  of  the  Ollivier  Minis- 
try was  the  name  of  Jules  Ferry. 
This  man  may  be  called  the  Cobden 
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of  French  politics*  He  first  becsme 
known  as  the  writer  of  some  ar- 
ticles in  Le  Temps  setting  forth  his 
strong  political  views.  Mected  as 
deputy  in  '69,  he  took  at  once  a 
prominent  place  among  the  speakers 
on  the  extreme  Left. 

Louis  Antoine  G^mier-Pagea,  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  Bepublic 
of  '48,  first  served  the  repubUcan 
cause  as  a  volunteer  under  arms  in 
his  native  citj  of  Marseilles  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  July  revolution. 
He  was  a  chief  agent  iu  the  reform 
agitation  of  '47,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  successively  Mayor  of 
I^aris  and  Minister  of  Finances. 
In  1852  he  retired  into  private  life, 
where  it  would  have  been  as  well 
for  himself  and  his  country  if  he 
had  been  suffered  to  remain.  His 
Hiriory  of  the  BevohUum  of  '48 
achieved  a  good  deal  of  merited 
fiune ;  but  as  a  Minister  of  State  he 
must  be  admitted  to  have  proved 
Neither  useful  nor  ornamental. 

Another  antiquated  member  of 
the  late  (xovemment  is  Alexandre 
Olais-Bisoin.  His  long  parliament- 
ary life  has  been  spent  iu  continual, 
though  not  formidable,  opposition 
to*  monarchical  rule.  He  has  been 
«  constant  member  of  the  extreme 
Left,  where  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
express  his  admiration  and  appro* 
bation  of  the  principles  of  '89.  Tins 
superannuated  statesman  msputed 
with  his  confrere  Gr^mieux  the 
lion's  share  of  the  national  con* 
tempt. 

Eugene  Pelletan,  a  violent  and 
pretentious  orator,  quitted  in  an 
evil  hour  the  field  of  literature  for 
that  of  politics.  His  works  accord 
well  with  his  character ;  the  most 
celebrated  of  them  are  Le  OlergS  ei 
VSiat  and  Le$  Droits  de  VHomme. 
He  was  fined  and  imprisoned  in 
1861  for  an  abusive  article  in  the 
Courrier  du  Dimomche. 

The  lustory  of  Henri  Rochefort 
is  too  well  known  to  require  mora 
than  an  allusion.  Bom  heir  to  the 
title  of  a  Count,  he  began  life  as  a 


badly-paid  writer  to  the  Charivari, 
The  general  public  first  heard  of 
him  as  a  playwright  of  no  mean 
merit  and  success ;  and  the  Parisians, 
who  had  long  smiled  at  his  witti- 
cisms at  their  expense,  applauded 
still  more  loudly  on  the  stage  his  sar- 
castic delineation  of  their  manners. 
The  wit  and  sarcasm  of  Boehefort 
were  exactly  of  the  form  and  calibre 
to  attract  and  delight  a  true  Parisiaa 
audience;  and  his  Lanteme  breathes 
a  flavour  of  the  spirit  of  Juvenal. 
The  imprisonment  and,  as  it  may 
perhaps  be  called,  the  persecution 
of  its  venturesome  editor  gave  him. 
the  opportunity  of  completing  his 
popul^ty  as  a  madyr  to  the  cause 
of  the  populace,  among  whom  his 
audacity  and  naive  Parisian  manner 
had  already  made  him  a  kind  of 
idol. 

Such  was  the  body  of  men  who 
undertook  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment of  France  in  a  crisis  of  almost 
unparalleled  difficulty  and  danger. 
Never  since  the  days  of  Bienzi  was 
so  serious  a  charge  so  lightly  un- 
dertaken. Never  did  there  seem  to  be 
so  little  chance  of  a  successful  issue. 
But  the  very  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion that  had  collected  and  started 
on  their  course  this  heterogeneous 
band,  the  very  imminence  of  the 
peril  that  threatened  almoet  in- 
stantly to  overwhelm  them,  helped 
them  to  hit  upon  the  only  watch- 
word that  could  ralhr  the  people  and 
give  them  hope.  Their  one  justifi- 
cation in  their  conduct  was  tiie  des- 
perate condition  of  the  country :  their 
one  chance  of  power  was  their  suc- 
cess in  extricating  her.  Here  was 
their  line  of  policy  sketched  out 

Plainly  enough  from  the  very  first, 
'he  only  course  open  to  them  ^as  to 
enter  boldly  upon  it  with  the  best 
confidence  that  they  could  muster. 
Hence  the  happy  invention,  the 
unanimous  adoption,  of  their  fiunous 
title,  '  the  Gk>vemment  of  National 
Defence,* 

But,  in  order  that  they  should 
get  credit  to  themselves  from  the 
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conrae  that  they  were  thafi  enforced 
to  pursue,  they  must  not  only  de» 
liver  France;  they  most  deliver  her 
with  honour.  They  must  be  the 
leaders  of  a  national  movement  aa 
Buooessful  as  that  of  '92:  Hence 
their  celebrated  war-cry — ^the  ulti* 
matum  of  their  foreign  policy — 
'  Not  a  stone  of  onr  fortresses ;  not 
an  inch  of  our  territory ! ' 

In  regarding  the  situation  and 
chances  of  the  Gk>vemment  at  this 
first  moment  of  their  existence^  we 
must  assume  them  to  have  been 
influenced  by  motives  of  personal 
ambiticm — an  honourable  ambition, 
perhaps ;  an  ambition  certainly  jus- 
tifiable, if  conscientiously  under* 
taken.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  they  deliberately  chose  to  form 
themselves  into  a  dictatorial  duode- 
cemvirate.  To  say  that  they  were 
all  influenced  by  mere  thirst  for 
power  and  individual  pride  of  place, 
would  be  going  much  too  far.  The 
case  of  (}enex^  Trochu  would  un« 
doubtedly  furnish  an  exception  to 
so  sweeping  an  accusation.  But 
each  of  the  several  parties  in  that 
Qovemment — Orleanists,  liberals, 
or  Ultra-Bepublicanists — ^were  anx- 
ious,  more  or  less,  to  give  them- 
selves the  chance  that  their  personal 
influence  as  members  of  an  existing 
Oovemment  would  assure  to  them 
ultimately  in  forwarding  their  own 
political  schemes.  And  the  Com- 
mittee (as  it  began  by  calling  itself) 
of  National  Defence  proceeded  by 
gradual  but  decided  steps  to  assume 
to  itself  the  full  powers  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  functions  of  a  sove- 
reign  authority. 

'  There  were  three  courses/  said  M.  femile 
de  Girardin,*  *o^xi  to  the  Deputies  of 
Paris  after  the  capitulation  of  Sedan,  vis. : 

*  (1)  To  leave  to  the  Empire,  under  the 
name  of  a  Regency,  together  with  the  Senate 
as  the  legislative  body,  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  concluding  peace  or  continuing 
the  war,  with  the  proviso  that,  whatever 
should  be  the  measures  adopted,  it  should 
answer  for  them  before  the  nation,  accord-  « 


iog  to  the  terms  of  the  revised  Gonatitutio« 
of  May  1870,  which  maintained  in  all  its 
strictness  the  theory  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Chief  of  the  State  recognised  in 
the  Constitution  of  January  1851. 

'  (a)  To  revise  immediately  the  Gonstitu<i 
tion  of  November  1848,  and,  aeooiding  ta 
the  terms  of  the  CoQstitutioo,  to  summon 
the  nation  without  delapr,  but  with  the 
necessanr  allowance  of  time,  to  choose  by 
universal  suffisce,  on  Sunday  the  1 8ih  Sep- 
tember, aPreeident  of  the  French  Bqmblic ; 
and  on  the  fallowing  Sunday,  Uie  a5tb,  a 
legislative  bodv,  to  be  oonsidered  as  a  con* 
tinuation  of  that  which  was  violently  dis- 
persed by  a  nocturnal  stratagem  on  the 
and  December,  1851. 

*  Or  (8)  to  convdce  all  the  electors  off 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  Meeting,  on  Sun- 
day the  18th,  a  Constituent  Assembly,  to 
pronounce  with  sovereign  authority  upon 
the  ikte  of  the  Empire,  uie  maintenance  or 
change  of  the  form  of  government,  and 
upon  the  conclusion  of  peace  or  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war. 

*  The  Deputies  of  Paris  were  absoluto 
masters  of  the  situation.  This  fact  is  proved 
b^  their  success  in  maintaining  an  exclusive 
dictature  fh>m  the  4th  of  September  to  this 
day  (November).' 

The  adoption  of  anyone  of  these 
courses  would  have  given  France  a 
regular  Oovemment  capable  of  treat- 
ing with  the  enemy.  Count  Bis- 
mark  could  not,  in  such  case,  have 
had  the  plea  to  fiEill  back  upon  which 
put  an  end  to  the  negotiations  of 
September  1 7.  But '  it  is,  unfortu- 
nately, undeniable  that  the  Deputies 
who  seiaed  upon  the  ruins  of  power 
on  September  4  last  did  no  one  of 
these  three  thing^.  They  assumed, 
therefore,  an  immense  responsibility, 
from  which  they  will  be  discharged 
only  by  victory.' 

'  The  invaders  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Yille  chose  to  give  themselves  the 
same  title,  to  start  with  the  same 
origin,  as  the  deposed  Emperor  had 
done-~an  act  of  violence.'  They 
deliberately  took  upon  themselves 
the  functions  of  sovereignty,  and 
assumed  all  the  responsibilities 
with  all  the  fruits  of  a  defcudo  Go- 
vernment unauthorised  by  legal 
sanction.    It  was  not  till  Kovem* 
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ber  3  that  the  Goyemment  of  Na- 
tional Defence  acqnired  anything 
like  a  legal  title  to  the  powers  they 
were  ezeitnaing.  Even  then,  the 
Tote  or  plebitcUe  which  gave  tiiem 
that  imperfect  title  was  onlj  the 
vote  of  a  single  city.  The  rest  of 
France  pronounced  no  opinion,  and 
was  asked  £of  no  opinion,  until 
February  S. 

The  new  government,  having 
thus  determined  to  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  pi^aetical  sovereignty, 
proceeded  without  delay  to  tbe  ex- 
ecution of  several  important  mea- 
sures which  they  deemed  necessary 
to  the  furtherance  of  their  scheme. 
Into  these  meaaures  a  eommittee, 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
National  Assembly,  is  now  pursuing 
its  investigations.  The  charges 
which  that  committee  will  have  to 
examine,  side  by  side  with  the  ex- 
planations of  the  late  Ministers,  will 
be  found,  omitting  minor  details,  to 
connect  themselves  with  one  or 
other  of  the  following  heads  of  oon- 
eideration  t  ( i )  the  removal  and  re- 
placement of  public  magistrates; 
(2)  the  suppression  of  public  insti* 
tutions ;  (3)  pubHc  expenditure; 
and  (4)  military  appointments  and 
organisation. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  the  Sep- 
tember Government  was  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  prefects  and  sub- 
prefects  t^en  exercising  the  powers 
to  which  they  had  been  appointed 
under  the  Imperial  rSgime,  It  was 
this  strong  measure  that  first  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  country  to  the  real 
intentions  of  the  new  rulers  of 
France.  Yet  the  mere  removal 
of  these  officers  might  be  a  salutary 
measnre.  A  free  election  of  their 
suooessdrs  in  the  departments  and 
eouB-prefectures  would  give  a  com- 
plete new  set  of  magistrates  pos- 
sessing, in  all  probability,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  provinces  over  which 
their  sway  extended.     This  would 


be  the  first-fruits  of  the  days  of 
liberty :  one  of  the  abuses  of  tJie 
Empire  woilld  really  be  removed. 
But  these  hopes  were  soon  frus- 
trated ;  in  fact,  almost  before  they 
could  be  formed.  To  the  removal 
of  the  old  magistrates  succeeded 
the  nomination  of  new  ones.  The 
creatures  of  the  Opposition  fection. 
stepped  into  the  place  of  the  minions 
of  the  Empire.  The  indigntttion 
was  intense.  Such  a  measure  was 
the  mere  substitution  of  one  tyranny 
for  another.  But  in  fact  the  Berir 
tyranny  was  an  aggravation  of  the 
former.  The  Impenal  prefocts  were 
at  least  usually  men  of  position  in 
their  departments;  they  were  known 
and,  certainly  in  mostcases,  respected 
by  the  population  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal.  But  the  new  Republi- 
can prefocts  were  simply  adven- 
turers imported  from  the  capital. 

There  was  a  great  outcry  against 
centralisation  ;  the  provinciid  jea- 
lousy against  Paris  was  increased  ten- 
fold. It  was  remarked  that  out  of 
forty-five  new  prefects  and  sub-pre- 
fects thirty-seven  were  barristers 
practising  in  Paris.  The  responsi- 
biliiy  of  ihis  measure,  and  of  t^ose 
immediately  to  be  mentioned,  falls 
upon  M.  Gambetta,  tiie  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  as  the  act  of  hie  speo^ 
department  in  the  Cabinet.  More 
recent  official  documents  have  shown 
tliat  the  moderate  members  of  tho 
Government,  headed  by  Jules  Favre, 
were  strongly  opposed  to  it  ftx>m  the 
first.  As  for  the  departments  them- 
selves, nothing  but  the  fear  a(  foi^ee 
induced  them  to  acquiesce,  and  Mar- 
seilles, always  independent  and  in- 
solent, flatly  refhjBed  to  receive  the 
prefect  appointed  for  her. 

In  a  very  significant  passage  of 
one  of  his  late  speeches'  M.  Thiers 
avowed  that  France  '  within  the  last 
few  months  had  seen  her  fair  or- 
ganisation shattered  and  crushed.' 
It  is  not  difficult  to  give  a  definite 


*  Speech  in  the  National  AMembly,  Bordeaux,  announcing  the  formation  of  hia  ICiiis- 
txy,  Februaiy  19,  1871. 
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interpretation  to  the  meaning  of 
these  words.  Every  Frenchman 
xmderstanda  them  well.  We  will 
endeayoar  to  make  them  equally 
intelligible  to  English  ears.  Another 
celebrated  docnment^more  particn- 
larly  asserts  that  Hhe  sacred  law 
providing  for  the  permanency  of 
magistrates '  has  been  nnconstitn- 
tionally  infringed.  It  is  to  the  acts 
of  M.  Cr^mieax,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  that  this  condemnatory  re- 
mark refers.  The  judges  of  the  four 
French  Courts  have  all  of  them,  ever 
since  the  Revolution  of  '92,  enjoyed, 
like  our  judges,  the  right  of  holding 
.their  offices  'during  good  behaviour.' 
'No  one  of  the  Governments  that  had 
succeeded  one  another  since  that 
time  had  dared  to  interfere  with  this 
constitutional  privilege.  M.  Cr6- 
mieux,  bold  beyond  precedent,  at 
last  ventured  on  the  step,  and  sum- 
marily dismissed  those  Judges  whose 
appointments,  under  the  -Imperial 
rule,  he  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with.  He  of  course  endeavoured 
.to  put  forward  a  plausible  excuse 
for  this  very  arbitrary  proceeding. 

In  order  to  comprehend  at  all 
the  bearings  and  importance  of  the 
question  relating  to  the  GonseUs 
genSraitx  and  the  Coneetls  municu 
jfaua,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
.imderstanding  of  ihe  internal  or- 
ganisation of  France  as  established 
•by  the  Napoleonic  Code,  with  cer- 
tain modifications  introduced  from 
time  to  time.  A  very  few  words 
will  explain  the  system  sufficiently 
for  our  present  purpose. 

The  eighty-nine  Departments  of 
Francie  are  each  of  them  divided 
into  a  number  of '  communal  arron- 
dissements,'  varying  according  to 
the  extent  and  population  of  the 
department.  The  whole  number 
of  these  arrondissements  in  France 
is  no  less  than  3,720.  In  each  of 
them  was  convened  periodically  its 
own    'communal    council,'    which 


superintended  the  minor  internal 
affairs  of  the  arrondisaement — that 
is  to  say,  what  may  be  called  the 
legisUUwe  and  odmmisiraMve  part 
of  them,  the  executive  being,  for  the 
main  part,  in  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
fects and  sub-prefects.  These 
councils  were  made  up  of  persons 
of  respectabiUty,  elected  by  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  of  the  arrondissement, 
paid  for  their  services,  but  acting 
in  a  great  many  cases  rather  out  of 
regard  for  the  honour  of  the  post 
than  with  a  view  to  emolum^it. 

A  more  important  council  in  each 
of  the  departments  holds  its  sittings 
once  eveiy  year.  It  is  these  last 
councils  which  go  by  the  name  of 
GonseiU  gSnSraux,  They  are  com- 
posed of  persons  chosen  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  by  the  population  of 
the  whole  department.  For  the 
purpose  of  electing  the  ConeeiUers 
generavoi  the  Department  iu  divided 
into  circonscriptions^  each  of  which 
comprises  about  3  5,000  inhabitants. 
The  title  of  ConeeUler  general 
always  ranked  high  in  the  public 
estimation,  and  the  places  were 
filled  by  men  of  wealth  and  good 
character,  possessing  great  influence 
throughout  the  deputment,  more 
especially  as  the  honours  of  the 
councillor  were  often  followed  by 
his  election  as  Deputy. 

The  '  mimicipal  councils'  did  very 
much  the  same  service  for  the  towns 
and  boroughs  as  the  communal  coun- 
cils did  for  the  arrondissements. 
They  were  presided  over  by  the 
Mayor,  a  dignitary  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  towns  of  more  than 
3,000  inhabitants  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  towns  containing  a 
less  population  by  the  suffrage 
of  the  citizens.  The  control  of 
the  prefect  over  these  councils 
extended  only  to  a  power  of 
suspending  the  execution  of  their 
decrees :  they  could  be  reversed 
only  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 


*  Fh)damation  of  M.  Jules  Fane  and  the  Paris  members  of  the  Qovemment  of 
National  Defence,  in  answer  to  the  decree  of  the  Deputation. 
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Tbe  tliree  councils,  thaa  oonstL- 
tnted,  had  each  their  ftmctionB 
definitely  marked  out.  That  a£  the 
OonseU  general  was  to  listen  to  a 
report  read  to  them  bj  the  prefect, 
their  president,  as  to  the  financial 
and  general  internal  condition  of  the 
department  and  the  wants  of  the 
several  arrondissements  as  signified 
to  the  prefect  by  the  communal 
assembly.  Upon  this  report  the 
councillors,  sitting  as  a  sort  of 
miniature  parliament,  discussed  and 
passed  or  rejected  tbe  measures 
which  they  were  asked  to  authorise. 
The  municipal  councils,  imlike  those 
of  the  communes,  were  responsible 
only  to  the  Legislative  Body,  by 
whom,  and  by  the  prefect,  as  above 
mentioned,  their  acts  were  superin- 
tended. With  the  ConeeiU  de  Pre^ 
feature  we  have  here  nothing  to  do  : 
they  were  mere  bodies  of  advisers 
selected  by  the  prefect  to  assist  him 
in  his  functions. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the 
complicated  scheme  of  internal  ad- 
ministration thus  briefly  sketched 
out  will  show  what  a  sweeping 
measure  was  that  taken  by  the 
French  Government  of  September, 
or  rather  by  its  Minister,  in  abruptly 
suppressing  the  Conseils  generaux  al- 
together and  transferring  their  func- 
tions to  the  hands  of  the  prefects  and 
sub-prefects,  whom  they  had  already 
secured  as  agents  of  their  own. 
This  second  measure  of  Ckunbetta's 
was  a  still  more  flagrant  instance 
than  the  other  of  the  attempt  at 
centralisation  and  at  weakening  the 
power  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  two  measures  together  placed 
the  whole  rural  population  at  one 
blow  under  the  pressure  of  an 
immense  political  influence,  com- 
pared with  which  that  exercised 
previously  by  the  Emperor  was 
trifling  and  insignificant.  If  the 
Imperialists  were  crushed  by  it, 
the  monarchical  parties  also  winced 
under  the  stroke.  This  might  be 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  that 
was  to  destroy  all  their  hopes  and 


establish  a  Republican  rule  bated 
upon  more  tyrannous  principles  than 
any  that  France  had  yet  snfiered 
under.  It  would  be  as  easy  to 
supersede  Orleanist  prefects  as  it 
had  been  to  supplant  tiie  Imperialist 
nominees,  and  in  a  very  diort  time 
every  magistracy  in  France  might 
be  filled  with  the  subservient 
Ministers  of  the  will  of  this  upstart 
Government.  The  Ooneeillen  ge- 
neraux themselves  resented  per- 
sonally the  affront  as  much  as  tbej 
objected  on  politici^  g^roond^  to  its 
arbitrary  character.  The  measore 
was  a  bold  one,  inspiied  bj  the 
same  ambitious  spirit  which  M. 
Gambetta  strove  to  the  very  end  to 
carry  into  action,  but  which  soon 
failed  the  less  sanguine  members  of 
the  Government  in  Paris,  and  had 
utterly  died  out  of  their  breasts 
long  before  the  day  of  the  c^itula- 
tion. 

It  was  not,  however,  considered 
sufficient  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  get  rid  of  the  Imperialist 
agents  among  the  rural  population. 
Even  in  the  towns  he  proposed  to 
purge  the  country  of  that  peraidoos 
and  detested  influence.  The  mayors 
were  degraded  almost  univeisaUy, 
and  superseded,  as  the  prefects  had 
been.  Even  the  GanseUe  muniapav^ 
were  held  in  suspicion,  and  it  ww 
proposed  to  supersede  these  pnrelj 
local  assemblies  by  municipal  *  com- 
missions '  appointed  under  Govern- 
ment.     Such  a  scheme,  preciselj 
analogous  as  it  was  to  the  otho' 
measures    of    M.    Gambetta^   ex- 
cited hardly  less  dissatisfaction  in 
the  towns  than  they  had  in  the 
hamlets    and     chateaux.     It  was 
never  extensively  carried  into  actnal 
effect,  but  the  intention  is  plain;  it 
was    well    understood    in   France 
that,  had  the  military  abilities  and 
successes  of  Gambetta  onlygi^i^ 
him  a  little  more  strength,  he  would 
have  carried  out  this  meamire  aj 
fully  as    he    did  the  others,  and 
France  would  have  been  very  nearlj 
at  the  mercy  of  his  ambition^ 
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Thesnbjectofiiatioiiftlezpenditare 
by  the  Delegation  at  Tours  and  Bor- 
deaox  cannot  be  discossed  with  any 
degreeof  accuracy  until  the  account* 
books,  now  under  inspection,  have 
been  thoroughly  looked  through. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  very 
strong  impression  exists  throughout 
France  that  huge  waste — ^to  use  the 
Teiy  mildest  term — has  been  going 
on  in  the  name  of  the  GK>7emment. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  late 
Goremment  to  shift  from  its 
flhonlders  the  blame  that  attaches 
to  the  conduct  and  management  of 
the  armies  of  France  during  the 
timeof  their  administration.  Were 
it  the  fault  of  the  Generals  and 
officers,  or  of  the  men,  or  of  the 
War  Office,  they  elected,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  bear  the  responsibility  of 
defeat,  as  they  would  hare  reaped 
the  glory  of  victory.  They  under- 
took, by  their  title  and  their  pro* 
gramme,  to  defend  France  and  to 
lare  her  intact.  They  must  bear  the 
blame  of  the  fidlure  of  their  pro- 
mise, however  good  their  intention 
may  have  been,  and  Ghimbetta  most 
of  aU. 

The  inordinate  ambition  of  this 
man  would  endure  no  rival  whose 
successes  might  undermine  his  own 
power,  while  his  boundless  self- 
confidence  made  him  imagine  that 
his  own  mind  and  sole  exertions 
were  equal  to  fulfilling  all  the 
ionctions  that  he  attempted,  mili- 
tary as  well  as  civiL  It  is  on  this 
principle  alone  that  we  can  explarn 
the  jealousy  and  discord  which 
evidently  existed  between  the 
^linister  and  his  (Generals.  It  is 
thns  that  we  explain  the  constant 
change  of  commands,  the  recall  of 
commanders,  and  the  fatal  separa- 
tion of  forces  into  separate  and 
often  isolated  army  corps.  A  fla- 
grant instance  of  this  spirit  of  jei^ 
lousy  and  its  effects,  but  one  which 
^  not  received  its  due  share  of 
notice  in  public,  is  the  alienation 
^y  the  Minister  of  the  gallant  and 
popnlar  Admiral  Fourichon.     With 


this  brave  and  competent  man,  as  we 
have  strong  reason  to  suppose  him, 
to  advise  and  counsel  him,  Gktmbetta 
might  have  made  a  very  different 
affair  of  his  work  of  national  or- 
ganisation. As  it  was,  the  Admiral 
was  almost  immediately  disgusted 
with  the  obstinacy  and  presumption 
of  a  man  who  used  his  civil  posi- 
tion of  temporary  superiority  as 
an  exeuse  for  dictating  measures 
upon  which  he  was  wholly  incom- 
petent to  form  an  opinion. 

The  same  self-willed  and  arrogant 
spirit  which  was  at  the  root  of  all 
this  mischief  induced  Qambetta  to 
raise  to  places  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility men  who  were  nowise  fit  by 
their  capacity  or  position  to  occupy 
them,  but  whom  he  could  count  upon 
as  docile  agents  and  subservient 
followers.  A  few  instances  will  sub- 
stantiate this  charge-— a  very  erave 
one,  as  it  will  at  once  be  a(Lautted. 
They  will  illustrate,  also,  the  whole 
system  of  Gkimbetta's  policy  as 
above  criticised.  At  Toulouse  M. 
Duportal,  a  violent  Republican 
agitator,  was  substituted  (with  a 
salary  of  60,000  francs)  for  the  de- 
posed prefect,  who  had  been  in 
receipt  of  40,000.  M.  Charles  Mon- 
nier,  a  cabinet-maker,  was  made 
chef  d^escadron  and  attached  to 
the  staff  of  Gkiribaldi's  army.  M. 
Cabiol,  ex-editor  of  an  obscure 
journal  called  the  Journal  de  Vau- 
cltLSBj  was  made  chief  of  the  cabinet 
of  councillors  to  the  Prefect  of  the 
Benches  du  Bhdne.  M.  Bayol,  a 
sawyer,  was  appointed  Inspector  of 
the  Chemin  du  fer  du  Midi,  with  a 
salary  of  8,000  francs.  The  son  of 
a  chair-maker,  called  Clement,  was 
made  suddenly  a  captain  of  the 
staff  without  any  apparent  reason. 
Hundreds  of  similar  instances  may 
be  collected  out  of  the  various  pro- 
vincial papers.  It  is  notorious  that 
persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  and 
often  of  the  most  questionable 
morals,  were  elevated  to  places  of 
trust  and  emolument  in  the  minis- 
terial offices  and  in  the  army. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mentioii 
the  crowning  instance  of  Ghun- 
betta's  presamption  in  the  famous 
decree  of  the  Bordeaux  Deputation, 
excluding  the  Imperial  candidates 
from  election  as  Deputies.  It  was 
this  measure  which  caused  to  burst 
out  the  long-concealed  jealousy 
between  the  Goremments  of  Paris 
and  Bordeaux.  The  answer  of  the 
Parisian  Ministers,  abready  quoted, 
might  ahnost  serve  as  articles  of 
impeachment  against  the  authors 
of  the  obnoxious  decree.  The  rup- 
ture which  had  long  existed  in  the 
Ministry  of  September  4  was  at 
last  exposed  publicly  to  view.  The 
resignation  of  Gambetta  and  Cr6- 
mieux  almost  completed  the  disso- 
lution of  a  Ministry  already  weak- 
ened by  the  withdrawal  of  Boche- 
fort. 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  word 
or  two  on  the  brighter  side  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  of 
National  Defence.  The  instances 
of  patriotic  energy,  forbearance, 
good  temper,  and  desire  to  recognise 
and  deal  fairly  with  all  rights  and 
interests,  are  far  too  many  to  be 
enumerated.  To  set  them  in  their 
proper  light,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
put  the  conduct  and  the  acts  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Bevolution  of 
'  i  870.  side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
Bevolutionists  of  1 789,  or  even  1 848. 
Comparing  them  together,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  position  in  which 
General  Trochu  and  his  colleagues 
were  placed,  and  the  enemies  they 
bad  to  deal  with,  internal  and 
external,   they  come    out    of  the 


struggle,  not  certainly  with  glory 
and  renown,  but  at  least  with' 
honour.  In  point  of  personal 
honesty  the  character  of  almost  all 
the  Ministers  is  without  a  stain  of 
suspicion. 

We  have  said  not  a  word  on  the 
subject  of  their  foreign  policy :  that 
is  a  question  with  which  we  did 
not  propose  to  deal,  but  the  di- 
plomatic perils  and  trials  which 
beset  them  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  enhancing  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  home  administration. 
Now  their  rule  is  over,  and  their 
weaknesses  have  been  fairly  laid 
open  to  our  view,  we  may  question 
whether  any  other  men  in  France 
would  have  done  better  than  they 
did.  Since  their  resignation,  the 
Gt>vernment  that  has  succeeded 
them  has  already  become  embroiled 
in  a  civil  war,  and  Fmnce  now  pre- 
sents a  more  melancholy  spectacle 
than  before  the  changes  effected  at 
Bordeaux.  With  all  their  unpopu- 
larity at  the  time,  with  all  their 
&ults  and  failings,  the  Barrister 
Ministry  will  not  be  looked  back 
upon  wholly  without  sympathy  and 
perhaps  a  certain  share  (k  admira- 
tion. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the 
verdict  of  their  country  may  be  an 
echo  of  the  words  of  M.  Thiers, — 
'  If  they  erred,  it  was  on  the  side 
of  over-zeal.' 

They  were  unhappy  in  having 
undertaken  a  task  utterly  beyond 
their  strength;  and  France  was 
most  unhappy  in  not  finding  any 
better  men  to  entrust  it  to. 

E.  B.M. 
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THE   CONDITION  OF   FRENCH   POLITICS. 


OF  most  political  problems  it  is 
easy  to  discern^  op  to  fimcy, 
a  possible  if  not  a  probable  solu- 
tion. Oat  of  most  poKtical  situa- 
tions the  means  of  extrication  are 
usuallj  to  be  found  in  the  caUing 
forth,  or  the  combination,  of  some 
actusjlj  existing  forces  in  the  na* 
tion.  Either  misconceptions  are  to 
blame  for  the  difficulty ; — and  there 
are  statesmen  clear-headed,  honest, 
and  respected  enough  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  Or 
the  essence  of  the  crisis  lies  in  a 
struggle  between  conflicting  in- 
terests— and  in  such  cases  compro- 
mise shows  the  way  out  of  the  dan- 
ger. Or  suffering  and  adversity 
have  roused  the  masses  into  aim- 
less turbulence; — ^and  then  good 
harvests  and  returning  prosperity 
may  bring  about  first  a  respite  and 
then  subsidence.  Or  old  hatreds, 
no  longer  rational  or  warranted, 
n:iay  be  to  blame ;  and  then  there 
is  an  opening  for  the  judicious 
efforts  of  the  peace-maker.  Or  the 
case  is  one  merely  of  an  outbreak 
of  the  lawless  against  the  law; — and 
then  stem  and  prompt  repi*es- 
sion  is  the  simple  remedy,  and 
society  has  only  to  use  the  weapons 
which  it  would  scarcely  be  society 
if  it  had  not  at  hand.  Or  an  in- 
tolerable grievance  and  a  mighty 
wrong  may  have  tasked  popular 
endurance  beyond  its  limits  and 
almost  justified  insurreotion  and 
revenge ; — and  then  retoming  traa- 
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qmllity  may  be  purchased  by  the 
abolition  of  the  oppressive  tax,  or 
privilege,  or  law.  Or  finally,  it 
may  be  a  man  of  genius  and  cha- 
racter equal  to  the  crisis  that  is 
the  one  thing  needful ; — and  such 
men  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
nation,  and  are  pretty  certain  to 
rise  to  the  surface  by  their  own 
buoyancy,  or  to  be  summoned 
forth  by  the  acclaiming  voices  of 
their  fedlow-citizens.  But  none  of 
these  descriptions  fit  the  actual 
state  of  France.  In  almost  eyery 
country  and  at  almost  every  period, 
elements  of  order  and  disorder — in- 
surging  and  controlling  forces- 
exist  in  varying  proportions  of 
activity  and  strength.  But  in 
France  the  elements  of  violence, 
confusion,  and  disintegration  seem 
boundless  and  ubiquitous ;  and 
those  of  concentration,  of  coherence, 
of  command,  to  be  hidden  out  of 
sight,  or  painfully  feeble  and  inade- 
quate. This  is  no  indictment 
against  a  whole  nation,'  such  as 
Burke  said  he  could  not  draw  up-* 
it  is  the  diagnosis  of  a  terrible  dis- 
ease paralysing  and  eating  away 
the  whole  body  politic — a  disease 
which  appears  to  have  gone  deeper 
and  spread  wider  than  Englishmen* 
or  Frenchmen  have  yet  learned  to 
realise.  Neither  actors  there  nor 
observers  here  seem  to  have  looked 
facts  fairly  in  the  £Ebce.  They  have 
both,  naturally  enough,  filinched  from 
studying  symptoms  and  probing 
Bores  to  the  Dottonii  because  the 
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search  must  involTe  a  condemna- 
tion 80  stem  and  an  inference  so 
nearly  hopeless. 

The  first  fact  to  be  faced  is  this : 
that,  <while  the  French  possess  no 
one  sonrce  or  centre  of  antboritj 
which  there  is  a  general  predispo- 
sition to  reverence  and  obey,  they 
at  the  same  time  refnse  to  acknow- 
ledge those  fundamental   political 
axioms  which  lie  at  the  very  basis 
of  self-government,  and  are  desti- 
tute of  those  moral  qualifications  by 
which  alone  it  can  be  maintained. 
In  a  word  they  recognise  no  right 
to  rule  in  any  institution,  person, 
or  principle.    They  have  no  faith  in 
any  creed,  no  allegiance  to  any  fa- 
mily,  no  loyalty  to  any  political 
theory  or  doctrine  capable  of  intel- 
ligible definition.     Practically  they 
repudiate  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
any  law  but  their  own  individual 
wills.     They  have  overthrown  an 
ancient  church,  an  hereditary  aris- 
tocracj,  and  tW  Boyereign  djn^ 
ties,  and  have  enthroned  universal 
suffrage,  or  the  will  of  the  nation, 
in  their  stead ; — and  thus  &r  it  may 
be  argued  that  they  were  right,  or 
at  least  warranted,  if  not  wise,  in 
doing  so.    But  they  have  shown  no 
more  respect  to  the  universal  suf- 
^ge  they  had  set  up  than  to  the 
principalities  and  powers  they  had 
thrown  down.    The  minority  every- 
where and  on  all  occasions  have  set 
the   majority  at  defiance,   utterly 
refusing  to  obey  their  decisions  or 
defer  to  their  authority,  and  coet*cing 
or  destroying  their  representatives 
-and  administrative  agents  whenever 
they  had  power  to  do  so ;  and  they 
have  acted  thus  without,  to  all  ap- 
pearance,  the   least  consciousness 
that  such  proceedings  flagrantly  set 
'at  nought  the  very  foundation  on 
which  their  cherished   democracy 
was  built.    Nowhere,  neither  in  the 
higher  nor  the  lower  ranks,  neither 
in  the  country  nor  in  the  cities,  has 
there  been  any  frank  acquiescence  in 
the  verdict  of  universal  sufl&age,  or 
Any  perception  even  of  the  logical 


duty  of  obeying  it.   Is  it  not  clear 
that  at  the  root  of  this  habitual 
frame  of  mind  and  style  of  action 
lies  the  instinct  of  the  arbitrary 
despot ;  that  its  appeal  is  to  force 
wielded  by  egotism ;    and  that  a 
temper  and  a  people  thus  strangely 
fashioned  can  be  governed  by  coer- 
cion only  P      It   assumes  a  right 
to  control,  defy,  and  override  the 
wishes  and  the  rights  of  others, 
more  numerous    and    with    equal 
claims,  and  can  obviously  therefore 
be  met  only  by  the  ultima  ratio  of 
all  tyrants,  whether  popular  or  regaL 
Are  we  not  justified  in  saying  that 
a  prevalent  habit  and  proclivity  of 
this    sort    makes    self-government 
impossible,  is  virtually  a  negation 
of  free  institutions  and  a  constitn- 
tional  rSgime,  and  leads  inevitably 
and  by.  correct  logical  sequence  to  a 
trans&rence  of  rule  to  exasperated 
Vigilance    Committees    among    a 
people  like  the  Americans,  or  to 
the  supremacy  of  a  military  chief, 
or  a  despot  wielding  the  army,  and 
too  probably  obliged  to  humour,  to 
pamper,  and  thereby  to  demoralise 
it? 

Next  in  order  cofaes  the  disinte- 
gration of  national  life  in  France — 
a  disintegration  which  is  scarcely 
more  political  than  social.  There 
never  was  true  homogeneousuess ; 
now  there  is  not  even  the  appear- 
ance of  unity  —  scarcely  that  of 
cohesion.  There  is  no  longer  a 
'People';  there  are  still  classes^ 
cliques,  and  sections,  but  even 
among  these  the  internal  bonds  of 
union  seem  to  be  loosening  year  by 
year.  There  is  no  longer  any  force 
above  or  without  to  fuse  and  weld 
the  materials  of  the  nation  into  one 
whole ;  and  no  innate  attraction  or 
adhesive  influence  to  blend  them 
together,  in  the  absence  of  such  ex- 
ternal pressure.  Society  has  ceased 
to  be  national ;  it  is  barely  a  con* 

Series  of  ranks  and  classes  in  any 
efined  sense ;  it  is  rapidly  tending 
to  become  atomic  There  are  three 
Pretenders  to  the  Throne;  and  there 
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is  a  large  section  of  the  citizens — per- 
haps as  numerons  as  the  adherents 
of  any  of  the  three  Pretenders — 
which  maintains  that  there  onght  to 
be  no  throne  at  all.  There  are  the 
Legitimists,  who  claim  to  rale  in 
virtue  of  Divine  right  and  heredi- 
tary usage ;  and  these  have  to  back 
them  the  few  scattered  relics  of  the 
old  nobility,  the  majority  of  the 
priesthood,  and  certain  districts  in 
the  south  and  west,  whose  an- 
tique notions  of  religion  and  loyalty 
have  survived  the  deluges  of  the 
last  eighty  years.  There  are  the 
Orleanists,  who  base  their  preten- 
sions on  the  deliberate  choice  of 
the  middle  and  educated  classes, 
who  represent  what  are  called  con- 
stitutional or  liberal  ideas  in  France, 
and  whom  the  bourgeoisie^  as  a  rule, 
honour  and  betray  with  their  feeble 
predilections,  and  their  languid, 
inactive,  cowardly,  selfish,  and  ten- 
tative allegiance.  There  are  the 
Bonapartists,  resting  their  hopes 
of  a  third  Empire  on  the  three 
forms  of  egotism  so  terribly  rife 
throughout  the  country :  the  thirst 
for  loaves  and  fishes  among  daring 
and  unscrupulous  adventurers ;  the 
dreams  of  military  glory  and  su- 
premacy which  yet  linger  in  the 
more  ignorant  corners  of  the  army 
and  the  rural  population — a  <2am- 
nosa  hereditas  handed  down  ^m 
the  worst  times  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon; and  the  vehement  desire 
for  tranquillity  and  material  pro- 
sperity, and  security  against  so- 
cialism and  a  Red  Republic,  such 
as  the  second  Napoleon,  with  all 
his  sins,  undoubtedly  did  obtain  for 
France  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  Finally,  there  are  the  Re- 
publicans— few  or  many  according  to 
your  definition  of  that  elastic  word; 
divided  into  three  irreconcilable  sec- 
tions, the  political,  the  socialistic, 
and  the  predatory  Republicans: — 
the  men  who  regard  a  monarch  as 
superfluous  luxury,  and  deem  a  re- 
public theoretically  the  most  per- 
fect kind  of  government  (of  whom 


Barth^lemy  St.  Hilaire  may  stand 
as  representative) ; — the  fanatics  and 
aspirers  after  economic  impossibili- 
ties, whose  strength  and  inspiration 
lie  among  the  better  and  more  honest 
of  the  artisans,  whose  dream  is  of 
a  revolution  far  more  social  than 
political,  and  of  whom,  perhaps, 
men  like  Flourens  and  Louis  Blajio 
may  be  taken  as  specimens  and 
leaders; — and,  lastly,  the  idlers, 
roughs,  and  villainous  desperadoes, 
including  habitual  criminals  and 
hiders  from  justice,  who  abound  in 
Paris  and  in  most  large  cities,  who 
find  their  opportunities  in  every  po- 
litical imeute^  hang  on  to  the  skirts 
of  every  insurrection,  and  soil  and 
dishonour  by  their  fatal  adhesion 
every  wild  scheme  of  reform,  and 
every  ungovernable  outburst  of  li- 
berty or  patriotism. 

Now,  no  one  of  all  these  parties 
has  any  marked  ascendancy  over 
the  others,  or  any  paramount  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  France ;  each 
is  alike  intolerant  of  the  rest ;  each 
in  turn  has  tried  its  hand  at  supre- 
macy and  failed;  each  has  been  dis- 
credited by  repeated  discomfiture 
or  inherent  vices.  The  Church  has 
presented  Christianity  in  such  a 
guise  that  it  has  dulled  the  in- 
telligence of  the  peasantry,  and 
roused  the  fiercest  hostility  and 
contempt  in  the  keener  intel- 
lects of  the  cities;  and  Aristo- 
cracy, allied  with  the  Priesthood, 
has  inherited  the  twofold  detesta- 
tion which  a  generation  or  two  ago 
both  toiled  so  hard  to  gain;  till 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  respectable 
party  in  France  at  present  is  perhaps 
the  most  discredited.  Orleanism 
never  had  in  it  any  element  to  ex- 
cite popular  enthusiasm ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  arouse  loyal  and  resolute 
allegiance  to  *  the  monarchy  of  the 
middle  classes,'  or  to  demand  un- 
selfish sacrifices  and  staunch  adhe- 
sion from  a  section  of  society  de- 
voted to  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
careless  of  gpi'eat  ideas,  and  desti- 
tute of  faith  or  fervour.     Faith  in 
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Bonapaztigm,  nearly  extmgnkhed  in 
1815,  reriyed,  indeed,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  generation  which 
had  felt  and  witnessed  the  grierons 
burdens  and  the  terrible  retribn- 
tion  which  the  Napoleonic  wars 
brought  upon  the  countiy,  and 
when  Thiers  led  the  way  in  exag- 
gerating the  glories  and  suppress- 
ing the  miseries  and  altogether 
falsifying  both  the  drawing  and  the 
colouring  of  that  exciting  epoch. 
But  it  can  scarcely  hope  to  recover 
its  hold  iu  the  very  midst  of  the 
bitterest  humiliation  and  the  hea- 
viest penalties  ever  suffered  by  a 
European  nation  in  modem  days, 
and  mainly  attributable,  beyond 
any  possibility  of  concealment  or 
misrepresentation,  to  the  astound- 
ing incapacity  of  the  Imperial  rule. 
And  as  to  Bepublicanism,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that^partly  through 
its  essential  theory,  partly  through 
its  inevitableallies — ^itarrays  against 
itself  all  the  propertied  and  nearly 
all  the  educated  classes;  all  who 
are  capable  of  sound  thought  and 
all  who  love  order,  security,  justice ; 
all  the  peasant-proprietors  and  all 
the  captains  of  industry,  whether 
manufacturing  or  commercial ;  and 
that  the  auxiliaries  through  whose 
aid  alone  it  can  hope  to  gain  ascen- 
dancy or  propagate  its  doctrines, 
are  more  fiital  to  its  success  than 
all  its  foes. 

But  disintegration  has  spread 
wider  and  gone  deeper  than  mere  po- 
litical opinions  and  desires.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  want  of  cohesion 
— ^we  might  even  say  the  substitu- 
tion of  repulsion  for  coherence — 
manifests  itself  in  most  social  rela- 
tions. The  hostility  to  rank  which 
gave  such  bitterness  and  ferocity  to 
the  first  revolution  still  survives, 
though  all  the  exclusive  privileges 
and  old  abuses  which  then  so  ^uly 
justified  it  have  long  since  been 
swept  away.  It  has  assumed  even  a 
more  malignant  and  generic  form, 
andhas  become  envy  and  detestation 
of  superiority  in  any  shape— a  sort 


of  horror  of  Bubordination,  a  re- 
sentful recalcitxation  against  oom- 
mand — a  levelling  temper,  directed 
not  to  rise  bat  to  pull  down.     In 
some  districts,  indeed,  where  a  few 
old  properties  and  old  families  yet 
linger,  position  and  character  com- 
bined :  appear  still  to  give    some 
social  influence  to  rank  in  isolated 
cases :  and  it  is  said  that  the  un- 
expected number    of    Legitimists 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  and 
courage    shown  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  provinces  t(and  ^moet  ex- 
clusively by  them)  during  the  last 
struggle  of  the  Grerman  War.     But 
these  rallying-points  have  been  too 
few  and  too  exceptional  to  invalid- 
ate the  general  conclusion.     In  the 
army — ^where,  if  anywhere,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  hier- 
archy of  rank  or  grade  would  have 
been  maintained  bv  the  traditions 
and  reqnirements  of  the  profesmon 
— ^the  want  of  discipline  and  obedi- 
ence has  been  more  obvious  and 
more  fatal  than  in  any  other  posi- 
tion ;    officers  have  scarcely  been 
able  to    exercise  any  control,  and 
men  have  been  ostentatiously  defi- 
cient in  respect  and  subordination. 
The  feeling  of  the  working  classes 
to  the  bourgeoisie  has  been,  too,  com- 
monly one  of  hostility  and  jealousy, 
mingled  with  something  of  con- 
tempt and  very  much  of  covetous 
desire ;  in  the  great  centres  of  in- 
dustry  the    Trade   Union  temper 
has  of  late  years  begun,  as  with 
ourselves,    to     menace     mannfac- 
turing     efficiency    and    progress; 
while    the    'Workmen's    Interna* 
tional  Association  '  (not  indeed  an 
indigenous    institution)     has    dis- 
played a  tendencv  entirely  new  in 
France, — adisposition  to  allow  pride 
of  country  to  fall  into  the  back- 
ground, and  to  make  class  sympa- 
thies override  patriotic  ties. 

A  further  phase  and  indication 
-of  the  national  disintegration  of 
which  we  speak  may  be  seen  in 
the  startling  declaration  of  wav, 
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we  might  almost  call  it,  between 
Town  and  Country  which  has  been 
proclaimed  so  nakedly  and  boldly 
in  some  of  the  earlier  manifestoes  of 
the  Paris  Commnne.  Discrepan- 
<des  of  views,  interests  and  charac* 
teristics  between  th^  rural  and 
the  nrban  popnlation,  between  agri- 
cnltnral  and  manufacturing  masses, 
between  the  stirring,  swarming, 
concentred  crowds  who  dwell  in 
<;ities,  and  the  stolid,  scattered, 
stagnant  tillers  of  the  soil — haye 
existed  more  or  less  in  all  countries, 
have  constantly  given  origin  to 
political  issues  and  complications 
of  perplexing  magnitude,  and  have 
not  unfrequently  broken  out  into 
vehement  opposition.  These  two 
classes,  no  doubt,  do  constitute  ele- 
ments in  the  social  body  essentially 
antagonistic,  but  not  tiierefore  ne« 
cessarily  hostile ;  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  statesmanship  and  public  vir- 
tue and  political  sense  and  education 
and  mutual  forbearance  and  respect^ 
to  make  their  inherent  differences 
issue,  not  in  a  dead-lock,  but  in  a 
diagonal  advance.  In  France,  how- 
ever— such  is  the  unfortunate  na- 
tional  temperament — differences  of 
aim  and  opinion  have  a  habit  of 
ending,  not  in  compromise,  but  in 
conflict; — ^and  in  ihe  present  in- 
atance  the  city  population  has 
avowedly  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  demands  a  separate  au- 
tonomy ; — and  there  is  so  much  that 
is  plausible  and  at  first  sight  reason- 
able in  their  logical  attitude,  that 
not  a  few  English  thinkers  have 
been  inclined  to  entertain  their 
claims  with  at  least  a  provisional 
&vour,  and  to  consider  whether 
some  concession  could  not  be  made 
to  their  demands.  Their  case  has 
been  represented  by  themselves 
{and  a  disposition  has  been  mani- 
fested to  accept  the  representation) 
as  the  plea  of  intelligence  against 
stupidity,  of  progress  against  stag- 
nation, of  eoilightenment  against 
benighted  prejudice  and  old  delu- 
sions, of  an   oppressed   minority 


against  mere  overwhelming  supre- 
macy of  numbers.  But  a  few  mo- 
ments' reflection  will  show  that  this 
representation  is  only  supei^cially 
plausible,  and  is  in  all  its  essential 
features  utterly  inexact. 

No  doubt  the  rural  population 
of  France  is  unintellectual,  igno- 
rant and  selfish  to  a  singular  de- 
gree; the  peasant-proprietors  who 
(with  a  number  of  labourers  and 
farmers)  mainly  compose  it,  have 
but  few  ideas,  and  those  few  not 
always  sound;  their  minds  are 
essentially  homes,  their  conceptions 
arrieris  rather  than  advanced ;  their 
shrewdness,  which  is  often  great,  is 
confined  within  the  limits  of  their 
farm  and  market ;  they  are  largely 
under  the  influence  and  control  of 
the  maire  and  the  priest ;  they  have 
faint  political  interests  and  little 
political  intelligence ;  they  wish 
only  for  quiet,  regular  security,  no 
chcmge,  no  increase  of  taxes,  and  if 
possible  no  conscription.  They 
care  very  languidly  for  this  form  of 
Government  or  that,  for  this  Sove- 
reign or  for  that ;  but  they  care  pas- 
sionately for  a  regime  that  shall 
respect  and  preserve  their  proper- 
ties, and  keep  down  all  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  all  broachers 
of  upsetting  theories,  all  revolu- 
tionary novelties.  Above  all  they 
abhor,  with  a  kind  of  panic  horror 
and  disgust,  the  very  name  of  a 
Bepublic ;  for  Republicanism  brings 
back  to  them  only  two  reminis- 
cences— Socialism,  and  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Probably  the  only  thing 
that  could  rouse  them  to  organise 
and  fight  with  zeal  and  fury  would 
be  the  advent  of  the  Bejnihligue 
Democratique  et  Sociale. 

No  doubt,  again,  the  large  cities, 
especially  Pans,  are  the  seats  of 
nearly  all  the  intellectual  activity 
that  exists  in  France.  It  is  there 
that  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind  elicits  prolific  ideas  and 
inaugurates  motion  and  progress. 
There  men  of  science  congregate 
and  study;  there  men  of  thought 
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pour  forth  their  manifold  contribu- 
tions to  the  philosophical^  historical, 
poetical,  and  fictitious  literature  of 
the  age ;  there  politicians  and 
statesmen  dwell,  speculate,  and 
teach;  there  all  theories  and  pro- 
jects for  human  amelioration  take 
their  rise ;  there  ideas,  novel,  bril- 
liant, or  profound,  are  for  ever 
springing  mto  life  and  circulating 
from  mouth  to  mouth  among  ex- 
cited crowds  fitted  to  receive  them. 
There,  too,  the  pretensions  of  priest- 
craft and  despotism  and  the  law- 
less encroachments  of  authority  are 
held  in  check,  conceptions  of  free- 
dom (or  what  is  taken  for  freedom 
in  France)  are  seized  and  promul- 

gited ;  and  it  is  there,  finally,  that 
ovemments  are  overthrown.  Re- 
volutions commenced.  Constitutions 
framed,  and  that  all  those  move- 
ments called  'Advents  of  a  New 
Era '  are  set  in  action.  It  is  Paris, 
in  fine,  that  represents  French  in- 
telligence, French  genius,  French 
civilisation,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe ; 
and  it  seems  intolerable  and  un- 
just that  such  a  city  should  be 
thwarted  or  overborne  by  the  vote9 
of  uneducated  and  superstitious 
boors. 

So  &r  good.  But  now  let  us  look 
at  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  or  ra- 
ther, let  us  bring  out  the  naked  facts 
which  all  this  verbiage  serves  only 
to  drape,  gild,  and  hide.  The  rural 
districts  are  the  strongholds  of  Con- 
servatism, and  Conservatism  is  the 
g^at  need  of  France.  The  towns 
are  the  centres  and  sources  of 
change  and  restlessness,  and  cease- 
less changes  or  menaces  of  change 
are  the  ruin  of  the  country.  The 
populations  of  the  provinces  desire 
stability  and  peace,  internal  peace 
especially;  they  constitute  the  main- 
stay of  order ;  they  abhor  turbulence; 
they  thirst  above  all  things  for  a 
strong  and  settled  Government,  and 
are  therefore  naturally  the  adherents 
(though  often  only  passive  ones)  of 
the  powers  that  be.  Whatever  forces 
of  maintenance  and  resistance  yet 


lin^r  in  France  are  to  be  found 
mamly  in  the  rural  districts  and  in 
the  ranks  of  the  agricultural  propri- 
etors ;  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
therefore,  as  far  as  the  wellbeing  of 
the  nation  is  concerned,  the  sound 
instincts  of  the  country  people,  in 
spite  of  their  admitted  ignorance 
and  torpid  benightment,  form  a  safer 
and  better  element  in  politics  than 
the  seething  and  turbid  intellectual 
activity  of  the  towns.  They  may 
not  reason  acutely,  they  may  not 
see  far,  they  may  not  know  much  ; 
but  on  the  whole  they  feel  sensibly 
even  where  they  do  not  discern 
clearly,  and  in  fine  they  want  what 
France  wants.  On  the  other  hand, 
granting  the  vastly  superior  intel- 
ligence of  the  great  towns,  it  is  not 
that  intelligence  that  rules  those  towns 
or  determines  their  political  action. 
All  history  shows  this,  and  none 
more  than  the  living  history  that  is 
now  before  our  eyes.  Paris  is  the 
centre  of  brilliant  thought,  of  splen- 
did genius,  of  knowledge  both  deep 
and  wide ;  hut  Paris  is  not  governed 
by  these  qualities.  Paris  abounds  in 
wealth,  in  industry,  in  commercial 
enterprise,  in  admirably  organised 
administrative  machinery;  but  in 
periods  of  social  peril  or*political  ex- 
citement all  these  gifts  'efface  them- 
selves,' or  are  submerged.  Paris  no 
doubt  can  furnish  statesmen  fit  to 
take  the  helm  of  State  in  the  severest 
crises;  but  somehow,  whenever  such 
crises  come,  the  helm  is  seized  by  the 
most  lubberly  landsman  of  the  crew. 
As  sure  as  the  emergency  arrives 
when  the  supremacy  of  trained  intel- 
lect, the  sober  conservative  instincts 
of  wealth  and  property,  the  com- 
manding influence  of  the  governing 
faculty,  are  especially  required  to 
tide  over  the  danger  or  to  rule  the 
storm,  so  surely  do  intelligence,  pro* 
perfy,  and  statesmanship  disappear, 
and  power  fiEdls  into  tne  hands  of 
the  ignorant,  the  fanatical,  the  in* 
sane,  the  pauper,  and  the  criminal. 
The  boasted  '  urban  intelligence' 
which  then  comes  to  the  sur&ce  is 
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in  fact  quite  as  ignorant  as  the  dnll 
stagnation  of  the  despised  agricnl- 
tnral  mind,  and,  if  less  stupid,  is 
far  more  irrational,  and  certain  to 
go  far  wider  and  more  fatally  astraj. 
In  all  the  great  questions  bearing 
on  social  and  political  economy, 
ignorance  being  about  equal  on  both 
sides,  the  healthy  common  sense  of 
the  peasants  keeps  them  practically 
far  ahead  of  the  wild,  silly,  shallow 
theories  which  find  favour  with  the 
artisans.  In  all  countries,  too, 
masses  of  men,  men  in  crowds,  are 
incomparably  more  excitable  than 
the  same  men  as  individuals  or  in 
scattered  groups,  and  with  French- 
men  this  is  more  the  case  than  with 
any  other  people.  In  French  cities, 
as  observers  have  often  remarked, 
there  seems  to  be  some  spontaneous 
generation  of  irrationality  and  pas- 
sion which  rapidly  grows  to  absolute 
lunacy  ;  each  man  contributes  his 
quota  of  wrong-headedness,  credu- 
lity, and  viciousness,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  contributions  is  multi- 
plied by  some  unknown  factor,  till 
the  sum  total  almost  transcends 
conception.  Thus  in  real  truth  we 
find  that,  in  times  of  much  political 
excitement,  the  dominant,  active 
intelligence  of  the  great  towns  of 
France  is  virtuaUy  far  below  that 
of  the  slow  but  not  disordered  brains 
of  the  rural  population. 

Let  us  follow  out  this  line  of 
thought  a  little  further.  Foreign  ob- 
servers are  apt  to  overlook  what  is, 
however,  perhaps  the  most  material 
fact  connected  with  all  French,  or  ra- 
ther Parisian,  revolutions.  It  is  that 
the  theories  in  the  name  of  which, 
and  the  populace  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  which,  they  are  pro- 
moted are  essentially  at  variance. 
However  just  the  principles,  how- 
ever substantial  the  grievances, 
however  honest  and  even  noble  the 
intentions  of  the  inau^rurators  of 
these  movements,  their  original 
leaders,  and  their  exponents  and 
advocates  before  the  world — it 
invariably  and  perhaps  inevitably 


happens  that  tbe  agents  they  have 
to  employ,  the  followers  whom 
they  gather  round  them  or  who 
flock  to  their  standards,  the  phy- 
sical force  in  fiust  which  enables 
them  so  generally  (at  first  at  least) 
to  get  the  upper  hand,  consist  of 
mobs,  four-fiftns  of  whom  have 
properly  speaking  no  political  aims 
or  doctrines  whatever,  who  seek 
only  their  own  material  profit  or 
indulgence,  who  foster  rows  for  the 
sake  of  the  plunder  which  they 
promise,  and  who  are  in  fact  the 
enemies  of  all  social  order,  and  of 
all  controlling  power.  The  •  dan- 
gerous  classes '  are  more  numerous, 
more  daring,  and  probably  more 
depraved  and  violent  in  Paris  than 
in  anv  other  city.  Besides  profes- 
sional thieves,  habitual  criminals,, 
and  those  who  (whether  convicted 
or  not)  prey  upon  society  in  a 
thousand  forms,  all  who  have 
watched  the  more  serious  emeuie» 
in  the  French  capital  agree  that  on 
the  second  and  third  days  there 
suddenly  appear  faces  and  figures 
of  the  most  degraded  and  ferocious 
type,  who  are  seen  at  no  oilier  time, 
who  seem  to  be  the  creation  of  the 
hour,  and  who  are  the  instigators 
and  perpetrators  of  the  worst 
crimes  wnich  disgrace  these  popu* 
lar  insurrections.  But  putting 
aside  these  ruffians,  always  san- 
guinary and  mostly  cowards,  who- 
may  be  regarded  as  the  low  camp- 
followers  of  the  revolutionary 
army — ^putting  aside  also  a  large 
number  of  the  better  class  of  work- 
ing men,  genuine  Socialists  and 
honest  believers  in  the  wild  econo- 
mic doctrines  they  are  taught^  and 
the  grand  dreams  of  regeneration 
with  which  their  imaginations 
have  been  fired,  sincere  enthu- 
siasts who  give  a  sort  of  respec- 
tability to  these  movements  at 
their  outset,  and  whom  it  b  impos- 
sible without  deep  regret  to  see 
involved  in  their  final  disgrace  and 
ruin — ^there  remains  as  the  sub- 
stratum and  main  body  of  the  phy- 
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sical  forces  by  wbom  these  Parisiaii 
BeYolutions  are  brought  about  (and 
who  swaim  round  their  onginators 
ahnost  in  spite  of  themselves),  the 
great  artisan  class  of  the  capital, 
whose  ostensible  demand  is  for  work 
and  wages,  but  whose  real  passion  in 
a  vast  proportion  of  cases  has  now 
become  to  escape  work  and  to  live 
on  wages  that  have  not  been  earned.  - 
It  is  instructive  to  observe  how 
successive  Governments  have  re- 
cognised the  existence  of  this  class, 
and  perceived  the  danger  with 
which  social  order  is  threatened 
through  its  increase,  yet  have  com- 
bined to  aggravate  the  evil  from 
lack  of  finnness  or  of  capacity 
to  deal  with  the  difficulty.  One 
after  another  they  have  pampered 
and  multiplied  what  we  may  call 
the  idle  working-class  of  Paris 
(and  of  other  cities  in  a  less  de- 
gree), till  it  has  become  master  of 
the  situation.  The  droit  au  travail 
preached,  and  the  ateliers  natianaux 
established,  in  1 848,  and  felt  then 
to  be  a  sort  of  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  property  and  order, 
were,  perhaps,  the  first  blunder  on 
a  great  scale  committed  in  this 
direction,  and  the  attempt  to  xmdo 
this  false  step  was  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  fierce  struggle  of  the 
three  days  of  June.  The  Em- 
peror was  conscious  of  the  same 
danger,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
meeting  it  with  promptitude.  But 
he  dealt  with  it  in  a  different  way ; 
and  while  quite  ready  to  keep  the 
artisans  down  with  a  strong  mili. 
tary  grasp  if  necessary,  he  at  once 
set  about  providing  work  for  them 
on  a  great  scale  by  organising  what 
was  virtually  the  rebuilding  of  the 
oity.  It  was  a  fatal  policy,  but 
perhaps,  an  inevitable  one.  The 
wits  of  the  opposition  described  the 
situation  in  the  epigrammatic  sen- 
tence:  'Ce  gouvemement-ci  est 
condamn6  aux  travauz  forces  en 
perp^tuit^ ;' — ^the  sarcasm,  however, 
was  as  applicable  to  any  other 
Government  which  could  have  been 


established.  But  the  Emperor 
overshot  his  mark.  Not  contented 
with  providing  work  at  the  public 
cost  for  all  the  artisans  then  in 
Paris,  he  pushed  on  his  enterprise 
with  such  rapidity,  and  on  such  a 
scale,  as  to  attract  a  vast  amount 
of  labour  firom  the  provinces;  and 
thus  probably  in  twenty  years  nearly 
doubled  the  working  population  of 
the  capital — the  population  who 
must  have  work  found  for  them  on 
pain  of  insurrection.  Nay,  he  took 
one  step  further  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. More  than  once  he  arti- 
ficially reduced  and  fixed  the  price 
of  bread,  lest  the  turbulent  crowd 
should  break  out  into  hunger  riots. 
The  instant  the  Republicans  of  the 
4th  of  last  September  overthrew 
the  Imperial  regime,  they  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the 
same  difficulty — a  difficulty  which 
admitted  of  no  hesitation  or  delay— ^ 
viz.  a  mass  of  people  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  whe  must  be  em- 
ployed and  paid — must  perish  or 
pillage.  Ordinary  industry  was 
suspended,  all  was  in  confusion,  a 
siege  was  impending.  What  was 
the  Provisional  Government  to  do  P 
They  began  their  fatal  downward 
course  within  the  week.  They  first 
decreed  the  return  without  pay« 
ment  of  all  the  goods  of  the  poorer 
sort  pawned  at  the  Monts-de^Pieti, 
This  was  giving  back  the  working 
classes  their  furniture  and  clothes 
for  nothing.  They  next  passed  a  law 
suspending  the  payment  of  rents; 
thus  lodging  the  artisans  and  idlers 
rent-free,  or  at  the  cost  of  the  house- 
proprietors  of  Paris.  In  the  third 
place  they  enrolled  nearly  the  whole 
of  them  as  National  Guards  at  the 
wages  of  30  sous  per  day,  with 
75  centimes  for  their  families  in 
addition.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  days,  they  took  upon  the 
Government  the  entire  maintenance 
of  the  so-called  operatives  of  the 
capital ;  providing  them,  while  the 
war  and  siege  lasted,  at  least  with 
house»room  and  food,  and  practi- 
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callj  placing  tbem  in  as  good  a 
position,  or  perhaps  a  better  posi- 
tion than  before — supporting  them 
in  idleness,  paying  them  for  doing 
nothing,  enabling  them  to  lounge 
about  and  drink  at  the  public  cost 
in  a  wholly  unaccustomed  fashion. 
Naturally  enough,  when  peace  was 
proclaimed  and  the  Govemmenir 
of  the  National  Assembly  (not 
too  friendly  to  these  proceedings) 
was  established,  the  artisans  of 
Paris  foresaw  an  end  of  this  pam- 
pered and  unproductive  existence, 
and  determined  not  to  surrender 
their  30  sous  without  a  straggle. 
This,  by  concurring  testimony,  is 
the  real  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
Communist  insurrection;  and  na- 
turally enough  the  Communist 
leaders  have  followed  suit.  The 
one  franc  and  a-half  a-day  has 
grown  into  two  and  a-half;  pen- 
sions to  widows  and  children  (le- 
gitimate or  illegitimate)  are  pro- 
mised with  a  lavish  hand ;  debtors 
are  exonerated  for  an  indefinite 
period  from  the  payment  of  their 
debts;  and  pillage  has  inevitably 
been  resorted  to  to  provide  funds 
for  all  this  incalculable  outlay.  Thus 
virtually  this  last  revolution  or  in- 
surrection, like  most  that  have  pre- 
ceded it,  is  less  political  than  social ; 
indeed,  it  is  scarcely  political  at  all : 
it  is  not  an  uprising  of  the  city 
population  against  rustic  majorities, 
it  is  not  a  Republican  pronunoior* 
mento  agaiost  monarchic  machina- 
tions ;  it  is,  or  has  become,  simply, 
at  least  mainly,  the  protest  of  some 
hundred  thousands  of  idle  and  sub- 
sidised masses  against  the  cessation 
of  their  idleness  and  the  withdrawal 
of  their  subsidies.  The  army  of  the 
Commune — ^whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  some  of  their  leaders  and 
inspirers — are  fighting  not  for  free* 
dom,  or  Republicanism,  or  local  self- 
rule,  but  for  sustenance  on  the  old 
easy  evil  terms.  And  it  is  mainly 
the  existence  of  this  vast,  daring, 
greedy,  hungpty,  undisciplmed,  and 
«S8eatially  mercenary  force  of  regi- 


mented artisans,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  that  renders  all  government 
so  unstable  in  France,  all  recovery 
so  difficult. 

Perhaps  among  the  various  na- 
tional characteristics,  or,  it  maybe, 
mere  features  of  the  crisis,  the 
strangest  and  most  ominous  is  what 
we  may  call  the  general  collapse  of 
backbone  in  nearly  all  classes.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  credit  the  whole' 
people  with  a  sudden  access  of 
simple  cowardice,  still  less  the  army. 
We  believe  that  the  regular  troops, 
and  even  in  many  instances  the 
Mobiles,  fought  well  wherever  they 
were  skilfully  handled  and  duly  pro- 
vided, at  least  till  constant  defeats 
had  utterly  disheartened  them  and 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  officers.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  on  one  occasion,  in  the 
three  days'  obstinate  battles  around 
Metz,  the  French  hadactually  gained 
the  victory,  and  the  Germans  were 
just  on  the  point  of  retiring,  when 
one  of  their  officers  heard  Bazaine, 
who  was  not  aware  of  the  position 
of  afiairs,  give  orders  for  his  troops 
to  fall  back,  and  the  &.vourable 
opportunity  was  lost.  The  series 
of  defeats  undergone  by  the  Impe- 
rial army  was  attributable  far  more 
to.  bad  Un^lship  and  bad  disci- 
pline  than  to  want  of  common  sol- 
dierly pluck.  That  the  raw  recruits 
collected  by  Gambetta  in  such  silly 
crowds  should  have  shown  a  total 
want  of  heart  and  steadiness  is  no 
more  than  might  have  been  ex« 
pected,  untrained,  unorganised,  un- 
shod, and  unfound  as  they  were; 
though,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  ac- 
counts of  their  timidity  and  shame- 
less skulking  were  astonishixiff 
enough.  The  gentlemen  who  joined 
the  armies  of  the  Republic  in  such 
numbers  under  Chanzy  and  Aurelles 
de  Paladine  fought  splendidly  and 
suffered  severely.  But  the  charac- 
teristic to  which  we  wish  to  direct 
attention  is  the  absence  of  pluck, 
of  resiaiAng  power,  of  the  dispositioii 
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to  make  bead  against  danger,  any 
menace,  any  panic,  manifested  nearl  j 
everywhere  by  tbe  antbcnities,  and 
by  all  civilians  whether. armed  or 
not.     The  mere  appearance  of  a 
few  scattered  and  foraging  Uhlans 
used  to  be  the  signal  for  prompt 
submission.     Demands  were  com- 
plied with  as  soon  as  made.     Con- 
tribations  were  often  levied  where 
there  was  no  armed  force  to  extort 
them.     Both  before  and  since  the 
peace,  it  seemed  as  if  commands 
given  were  obeyed  almost  mechani- 
cally, no  one  questioning  or  repu- 
diating  the  right  of  the  commander. 
The  nnblnshing  poltroonery  of  the 
fn^eat    majority    of   the    National 
Gtiards  of  Paris  daring  the  siege  was 
something  monstrous;  the  noisiest 
were  usually  the  most  cowardly; 
with  many  the  feeling  displayed  was 
as    much    shameless    indiGOTerence 
as  mere  personal  fear;    and    the 
stories  told  on  good  authority  of 
their  behaviour  are  almost  beyond 
belief.     In  other  cases  and  classes, 
as  well  as  among  uniformed  ranks^ 
the  same  feature  was  observable: 
ferocious  and  bombastic  boasting, 
running  away  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of   a  serious  conflict,  panic 
terror  and  dispersion  if  an  accidental 
shot  was  fired — in  £Eu;t  the  nerves 
of  the  whole  people  seem  to   be 
shaken.       The     same     disgraceful 
temper  has  been  manifested  almost 
more  Btrongly  daring  this  wretched 
civil  war;    we   read    in  different 
towns  of  the  insurgents  marching 
on  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  imprisoning 
or  dismissing  the  authorities  with- 
out a  shot  being  fired  or  a  stroke 
struck  on    either   side;    and    the 
next  day  or  the  same  evening,  of 
the  rightful  rulers  resuming  their 
position  simply  because  the  insur- 
gents   found    themselves    unsup- 
ported,  and  so   quietly  evacuated 
their  stronghold.     The  Paris  Com- 
munists, there  seems  no  doubt,  could 
have  been  put  down  at  once  had 
the  friends  of  order,  thousands  of 
them  armed  and  organised,  shown 


the  faintest  spirit,  or  even  ordinary 
discipline  and  obedience.  But  the  first 
act  in  the  drama  was  that  the  well- 
disposed  National  Guards,  those  of 
the  bourgeoisie — partly  out  of  dis- 
content   with     the     Grovemment, 
partly  out  of  the  limp  and  nerveless 
selfishness    characteristic    of    the 
money-making  class  in  Paris,  partly 
out    of    calcination    whether    the 
defence  of  peace  and    order  was 
worth  a  broken  leg  or  a  gunshot 
wound,  partly  out  of  indisposition 
to  do  for  themselves  what    they 
femcied  M.  Thiers  and  the  Assembly 
ought  to  do  for  them — showed  the* 
white    feather,     and    refused    to 
answer  the  Bappd  or  to  fight  when 
they  did  appear  upon  parade.    The 
second  act  displayed  these  same  bat- 
talions, 'friends  of  order '  and  estab- 
lished   rule,    personally  far    more 
numerous  and  certainly  wealthier 
and  better  educated  than  the  insur- 
gents, quietly  submitting  to  be  by 
them  disbanded  and  disarmed.    The 
third  act    shows  us  hundreds  of 
these  same  men  seized  in  their  own 
homes  by  press-eangs  from  Belle- 
ville and  dragged  away  by  force  to 
serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 
Nowhere  does  there  appear  to  have 
been  any  rallying-point  of  resistance 
to  the  insurrection — ^nowhere  any 
courageous  spirits  to  rally  round  such 
a  point.  Demoralisation,  too,  of  other 
sorts  seems  to  have  spread  wide  and 
deep.    There  would  appear  to  be  no 
mutual  confidence  and  no  reciprocal 
obedience  or  control.     Citizens  are 
slow  to  act  with  individual  boldness 
in  an  emergency,  because  they  can- 
not rely  upon  their  fellow-citizens 
standing  by  them  or  upon  the  Gro- 
vemment upholding  them.  Soldiers 
set  their  officers  at  nought,  and  it 
is  said  shoot  them  freely  on  occa- 
sion.      Generals    dare    not    order 
necessary  military  movements,  even 
in  battle,  because  they  cannot  rely 
upon  their  troops.     Troops   flinch 
in  the  first  perilous  encounter  be- 
cause they  cannot  trust  their  com- 
rades to  be  resolute  and  faithful. 
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Other  Yirtnes  besides  those  of  cou- 
rage and  fidelity  appear  to  be  dying 
out.     It  is  becoming  now  too  noto- 
rious to  be  denied  that  during  the 
war  the  worst  brutalities  and  the 
most  lawless  plunderings  and  the 
most    wanton    inflictions    suffered 
by  Frenchmen  were  sustained  at 
the  hands  of  their  own  countrymen 
and  not  from  the  German  soldiery ; 
and    French    villagers    too    often 
dreaded  the  advent  of  their  ene- 
mies far  less  than  that  of  their  de- 
fenders.    We  have  heard  the  se- 
verest comments  from  French  lips 
on  the  indifference  and  inhumanity 
displayed  by  the  National  Guards 
of  Paris  during  the  siege  — especi- 
ally those  of  the  disaffected  quarters 
— towards  their  suffering  fellow-citi- 
zens and  notably  towards  their  own 
wives  and  children ;  they  themselves 
be  it  remembered,  well-paid  and 
duly  rationed,  escaped  all  suffering 
and    shirked    all    fighting.      And 
finally,  from  what  quarter  did  the 
liberal  contributions  in  money  and 
the  vast  amount  of  personal  exer- 
tion (to  say  nothing  of  risk)  pour 
in  for  the  relief  of  the  ruined  and 
the  succour  of  the  wounded  P    Not 
from    the    centre    and    south    of 
France,  which  no  hostile  army  had 
invaded,  whose  fields  no  campaign 
had  ravaged,  whose  cities  no  enemy 
had  laid  under  contribution,  who 
had  been  absolutely  spared  all  the 
miseries  and  most  of  the  burdens 
of   the    war — ^but   from    England 
and  America — ^from  warm  sympa- 
thisers three  thousand  miles  away, 
from  allies  whose  coldness  and  sel- 
fishness they  took  pleasure  in  up- 
braiding all  the  time. 

It  is  sad  to  have  to  believe  in 
the  decline  of  the  civic  virtues  in 
a  great  people, — to  have  even  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  they  any 
longer  exist.  But  if  it  should  be 
true  ihat  associated  fidelity  has 
grown  rare,  that  individual  reso- 
lution is  dying  out,  that  moral 
courage  and  physical  nerve  have 
iboth  been  deplorably  shaken  and 


impaired,   that  social    sympathies 
have  been  dangerously  weakened, 
and  the    gangrene    of   selfishness 
has    overspread    the    nation;    if 
decadence    and    degeneracy    have 
indeed  set  in  and  menace  the  whole 
ftiture  destiny  of  a   distinguished 
race,  it  behoves  us,  in  commenting 
upon  these  things,  not  only  to  avoid 
all  Pharisaic  self-congratuhktion,  but 
to  learn  at  once  charity  and  warn- 
ing from  an  analysis  of  the  sources 
of  the  melancholy  spectacle.     There 
has  been  enough  in  the  history  of 
France  during  the   last   hundred 
years    to    excuse    much    and    to 
explain  all.     At  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  we  look  upon  a  people  the 
great  masses  of  which,  alike  in  town 
and  countxy,  groaned  under  intoler- 
able wrongs,    in  which    poverty^ 
injustice,  and  oppression  were  all  in- 
tensified   by    a    consciousness    of 
utter  helplessness  under  the  supre- 
macy of  a  church  which  had  fallen 
away  from  its  old  purity  and  could 
command    no     reverence,    and    a 
nobility  which  had  lost  all  those 
antique  virtues  that  once   almost 
sanctioned  its  haughty  domination. 
The  people  were  degraded,  civilisa- 
tion was  corrdpt  and  hollow,  and  in 
intellectual  matters  startlingly  new 
wine  was  being  recklessly  poured 
into  wretchedly  old  bottles.     Then 
came  a   convulsion  and  an  over- 
throw such  as,  perhaps,  was  never 
before  seen  since  the  world  began ; 
an  upheaval  of  everything  from  its 
innermost  foundations.      Every  in- 
stitution   was    upset;    the    upper 
ranks  were  exiled,  discarded,  de- 
throned, and  slain;   many  of  the 
best  ^families  became  extinct;  aU 
were  impoverished  and  deprived  of 
influence  and  power;  the  middle 
and  often  the  lower  classes  stepped 
into  the  high  places  of  the  nation ; 
the  last  be^me  first  and  the  first 
last ;  the  most  feudal  state  in  Europe 
became  the  most  democratio;  the 
entire  character  of  the  people  ap- 
peared   changed.      There    was    a 
short  period  during  which  abso- 
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lute  anarchy  prevailed;  and  atich 
poiiody  however  brief,  can  never 
DC  traversed  withont  leaving  in- 
delible traces  on  a  nation's  tem- 
per. For  a  while  everything  was 
disorganised,  nothing  was  stable, 
nothing  sacred.  Every  possibility 
was  opened  to  every  individual  and 
every  class, — a  nughty  source  of 
demoralisation  or  of  grandeur  ac- 
cording to  the  fitness  of  the  nation. 
All^theold  moral  and  material  bonds 
of  society  were  loosed,  and  no  new 
ones  had  as  yet  been  framed. 

Next  came  the  Bepublican  and 
Napoleonic  wars — ^a  quarter  of  a 
centory  of  military  domination, 
of  ceaseless  conflict,  of  intoxicat- 
ing and  demoralising  glory.  There 
were  three  different  modes  in 
which  this  epoch  may  be  said  to 
have  depraved  the  French  nation. 
In  the  mrst  place  the  physical  de- 
generacy indirectly  caused  was 
great  and  lasting,  though  the  degree 
of  it  can  scarcely  be  accurately 
measured.  For  nearly  a  genera- 
tion the  tallest,  healthiest  and  most 
vigorous  youth  of  the  nation  were 
carried  off  by  the  conscription; 
condemned  to  a  life  of  celibacy 
passed  for  the  most  part  in  foreign 
countries,  few  of  them  permitted 
finally  to  return,  and  those  who 
did  survive,  surviving  usually  as 
invalids  or  cripples.  It  appears 
from  authentic  documents  collected 
by  Sir  A.  Alison  that,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close  of  the 
Bevolutionanr  Wars,  the  levies  of 
soldiers  in  France  exceeded  four 
mUlions,  and  that  not  less  than 
three  millions  of  these,  on  the  lowest 
calculation,  perished  in  the  field, 
the  hospital,  or  the  bivouac.  The 
picked  men  of  the  population  were 
selected  for  slaughter ;  the  reieoted 
men  were  left  to  become  the  pa- 
rents of  subseouent  generations. 
According  to  Jules  Simon,  the 
birth-rate  in  France  has  steadily 
diminished  since  1784.  Theavera^ 
standard  of  height  Bmxmg  reomits 
has  been  considerably  rednoedi  aaid 


the  great  proportion  of  French  sol- 
diers of  the  line  are  decidedly  below 
the  middle  size.    Of  325,000  youths 
who  annually  reach  the  oonscrip- 
tible  age,    109,000,  or  more  than 
one-third,    are    unfit   for    service 
either  as  under  the  height,  or  as 
feeble  and  sickly,  or  disqualified  by 
some  physical  defect.     Most  medi- 
cal authorities  agree  in  admitting  a 
downward  tendency  in  the  physical 
and  hyeienic  aspect  of  the  people, 
to  which  decreasing  sobriety  and 
the  insidious  effects  of  absinthehave 
of  late  years  much  contributed.  But 
the  moral  poison  of  those  evil  days 
was  probably  even   more  certain 
and  more  subtle  than  the  material 
mischief^  and  at  least  as  lasting  and 
as  widely  disseminated.     It  was  of 
two  sorts — the  habit  of   unques- 
tioning submission  to  military  rule 
at  home,  with  its  peremptory  vio- 
lence and  its  imperious  dog^matism, 
— ^and  the  systematic  practice  of 
aggressive  and  plundering  violence 
abroad.     These  things  generated  or 
confirmed  two  of  the  worst  of  na- 
tional vices-— insolence  and  crouch- 
ing, timid  and  unresisting  subser- 
vience among  civilians,  and  a  con- 
tempt for  justice  and    individual 
rights  among  the  military  classes. 
Pillage,  recognised    and  systema- 
tised,  became  one  of  the  belligerent 
rights  and  belligerent  rewards ;  and 
conquered  nations  were  forced  to 
pay  the  cost  of  conquering  them. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  degree  of 
vulgar  cynicism  and  brutality  in  the 
mawner  of  Napoleon's  tyranny  that 
rendered  it  impossible  to  retain  any 
degree  of  self-respect  in  submitting 
to  it.    It  degraded  those  whom  it 
enslaved  or  over-rode ; — and,  pene^ 
trating  by  the  perfection  of  its  sys- 
tematic centralisation  every  phaso 
of  civil  life,  crushing  all  spontaaeouB 
action  and  all  personal    indepen- 
dence, frowning  upon  and  paralys- 
ing every  pohtical,  municipal,  or 
social  movement  that  did  not  ema- 
nate firom  administrative  authority, 
it  completed  that  destmctien  of  the 
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yery  £aboaliy  of  indmdvuil  initiative 
wbich  renders  France  now  so  fatally 
helpless  in  her  day  of  trial. 

Then    followed    an    interval    of 
recovery  from   1815   to    1848 — a 
generation  of  constitational  govern- 
ment, not  perhaps  very  noble,  but 
the  longest  and  the  wholesomest 
rSgime  which  France  has  known — 
intermpted  only  in    1830  by  the 
one  really  creditable  of  her  many 
revolutions.  The  weakness  of  Lonis 
Philippe  once  more  gave  the  mob 
a   temporary    ascendancy,    and    a 
movement  which   onght  to    have 
been  a  mere  street  riot  became  the 
sigpial  for  a  general  uprising  of  all 
the  disturbing  elements  in  Euro- 
pean politics.    A  republic,  which 
had  no  hold  upon  the  national  will 
or  affections,  was  violentiy  over* 
thrown  by  a  despot  whose  name  at 
least  had  a  strange  hold  over  the 
popular  imagination,  and  the  second 
Empire   commenced  its  maleficent 
career,  and  completed  the  demorali- 
sation of  all  classes  simultaneously. 
The  Emperor  said  to  his  people, 
*  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry ;  I  will 
look  afber  the  countiy,  and  do  all 
public  duties  for  you.  Make  money 
and  spend  it ;  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of 
life,  shall  be  the  order  of  the  day.' 
It  was  essentially  an  ignoble  epoch ; 
it  sapped  the  moral  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  nation ;  it  paralysed  the 
will,  it  narcotised  the  conscience; 
it  fostered  and  pampered  all  the 
meanest  and  most  sensual  charac- 
teristics of  the  race ;  it  raised  mate- 
rial prosperity  and  elaborate  luxury 
into  an  idol,  the  Court  being  the 
first  to  worship  at  that  sordid  shrine; 
and  it  perished  ignominiously  at  last, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  a  des- 
potism like  that  to  maintain  vigour 
and  energy  in  its  own  instruments 
amid   the   universal    egotism    and 
enervation  it  has  spread  around  it. 
Writing  in  the  midst  of  the  civil 
conflict  now  raging  about  the  walls 
of  Paris,  and  looking  round  to  every 
quarter  of  the  dark  horizon,  we  can 


see  no  light  or  hope  in  any  direc* 
tion — no  dawxiing  prospect  of  a 
better  day — ^no  probable  oombina- 
tion  of  any  extant  elements  from 
which  salvation  can  be  so  much  as 
dreamed.  There  is  no  true  standard 
round  which  we  could  wish  to  rally ; 
no  great  statesman  among  whose 
followers  we  could  be  contented  to 
enrol  ourselves ;  no  institution  erect 
which  might  serve  as  a  nucleus  of 
union  and  strength;  no  ark  even 
in  which  the  fiuthful  few  could  find 
a  secure  refuge  while  the  waters  of 
the  deluge  sweep  over  the  land; 
Whence  is  recovery  to  come  ?    For 
whom  should  an  army  fight  ?  Why 
should  troops  who  fail^  to  drive 
back  the  foreigner  shed  the  blood 
of  their  countrymen  at  the  bidding 
of  an  incapable  Assembly,  or  an 
aimless  and  headless  insurreotiouy 
or  a  king  who  has  never  been  tried, 
or  an  emperor  who  has  been  tried 
and    found    so  terribly  wanting? 
The  issue  of  the  conflict  clearly  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  regular  army. 
K  they  fight  with  fidelity,  and  con- 
quer— as  in  that  case  they  must— i 
it  will  not  be  for  M.  Thiers,  or  out 
of  devotion  to  him,  that  they  will 
win  the  day.     Their  victory  will 
make  them  masters  of  the  situation, 
and  the    successful    general    who 
leads  them  to  victory  wiQ  be  able 
to  determine  the  Gk>vemment  and  to 
award  the  crown.     In  any  case  the 
pacification  of  the  country  and  the 
restoration  of  order  will  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  Prsdtorianism.    It  is 
possible,  indeed — for  the  chapter  of 
accidents  is  always  rich  in  France, 
and  '  il  n'y  a  rien  de  certain  hors 
rimpr^vu  ' — ^that  some  great  genius 
may  suddenly  emerge  out  of  the 
dark  chaos,  gifted  with  the  capa- 
city to  lead  and    rule,  and  with 
the  equally  indispensable  faculty  of 
making  the  army  and  the  people  re- 
cognise his  power  and  bow  to  his 
ascendancy.    In  such  a  miraculous 
advent  only  does  there  seem  any 
solution  of   the   problem,  yet  of 
such  we  can  see  not  the  faintest 
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indication;  for  one  of  the  saddest 
features  of  the  time  is  that  nothing 
noble,  nothing  geneions,  nothing 
original  or  great^  either  in  intellect 
or  character,  has  been  drawn  forth 
by  the  most  spirit-stirring  crisis  a 
country  ever  underwent.  A  nation 
overwhelmed,  an  Empire  and  a  dy- 
nasty overthrown,  a  revolution  and 
a  civil  war — all  compressed  into 
about  half  a  year — ^have  elicited  no- 
thing beyond  the  poorest  mediocri- 
ties, the  hollowest  shams,  the  most 
hopeless  rehabUitations  of  effete  im- 
becilities and  fiiilures. 

And  if  such  a  heaven-bom  genius 
should  be  sent  at  the  eleventh  hour 
to  dominate  the  crisis  and  to  solve 
the  problem,  what  would  be  the 
work  before  him  ?  To  re-organise 
and  purify  an  army  shaken  to  its 
centre  by  astonishing,  and  to  it  in- 
comprehensible, defeats,  catastro- 
phes and  humiliations,  and  from 
which  even  the  traditions  of  disci- 
pline and  obedience  have  died  out ; 
to  inspire  such  a  force  with  confi- 
dence in  itself  and  devotion  to  its 
leader;  to  create  or  to  restore  a  stable 
Gk>vemment  in  a  nation  in  which 
every  dynasty  and  every  form  of 
polity  and  administration  has  been 
discredited  in  turn  ;  to  disarm  and 


send  back  to  honest  and  toilsome 
industry,  to  the  plough  and  the 
workshop  and  the  fiictoiy,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  men  mined  by 
months  of  idleness,  dissipation,  flat- 
tery, deception,  and  subsidies;  to 
disperse  the  supernumerary  artiaan 
class  of  Paris,  to  the  number  of 
probably  100,000,  amid  the  rural 
districts ;  to  keep  down  the  popu- 
lace of  every  city  with  the  sternest 
weapons  of  repression  ;  to  govera, 
with  the  strong  hand,  a  whole  people 
to  whom  severe  control  is  at  once  a 
necessity  and  an  abhorrence;  and 
to  do  all  this  without  the  active  aid 
and  with  at  most  the  passive  ap- 
proval of  a  bourgeoisie  eaten  up 
with  lasy  ^otism,  who  wish  for  the 
end  but  quarrel  with  or  refuse  the 
means ;  and  in  spite  of  the  reckless 
and  inflammatory  hostility  of  ora- 
tors, and  journalists,  and  frondeurs 
of  every  type,  to  whom  a  regime  of 
order  is  a  sentence  of  obscurity. 
Finally,  also,  to  set  about  his  weU- 
nigh  superhuman  task  in  the  midst 
of  financial  difficulties,  exhaustion, 
and  gigantic  urgent  liabilities  such 
as  never  before  weighed  upon  a 
nation.  '  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?' 

W.  R.  G. 
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*0UR8'  IN  JAPAN.* 


JAPANESE  manners  and  those 
of  EngUsli  mess  life  ai  our 
Eastem  military  stations  are  timnl- 
taaeonsly  iUnstrated  in  this  droll 
Tolaine.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  holiness  of  onr  ^Holy  Boys' 
(as  they  were  acoostomed  to  call 
themselves,  proba^  nnder  the 
infliifiiioe  of  some  Eubemian  oom- 
ndd)  is  of  a  pecnliar  charaoter. 
Their  deyotions  are  ardent,  bat 
paid  chiefly  to  what  they  term  the 
'equine  deity ; '  and  they  find  in 
icmd  '  a  word  that  some  of  one's 
holiest  reooUeotions  are  bonnd  up 
with*'  Saints,  too,  are  named  in 
their  cajpndar ;  notably,  '  a  oertain 
Colonel  who  holds  as  fbrward  a 
phuie  over  the  grassy  slopes  of 
Leicestershire  as  over  the  less  stiffly 
enclosed  fields  of  fiction,  and  whom 
for  years  we  have  looked  np  to 
with  much  the  same  kind  of  vene- 
istbn  as  we  can  imagiTift  the  Greeks 
in  the  oHeaa.  days  to  have  enter- 
tained for  their  poe^  wanior,  Sopho- 
cles.' The  Boys  did  indeed  startle 
the  Ja|MUkeae  in  varions  ways, 
and  mainly  hy  an  inordinate  do* 
tennination  to  break  their  own 
necks  or  limbs,  worthy  of  a  oolonv 
of  madmen.  There  is  not  mnon 
said,  directly,  <tf  the  relations 
existing  between  the  English  sol- 
diers at  Yokohama  and  the  native 
inhabitante,  bat  theve  are  many 
things  incidentally  mentioned  which 
warrant  the  belief  that  they  are  not 
unfriendly.  It  is,  perhaps,  espe- 
cially worthy  of  note  that  the 
Japanese  are  not  nnifbrmly  called 
*niggen ; '  indeed,  that  typcal  offi- 
cer to  whom  ^aU  nations  otberthan 
Boropean  are  niggers '  is  mentioned 
here  with  oontempt.  This  is  getting 
on ;  for  it  has  hitherto  seemed  that, 
aa  it  took  a  hnndred  years  to  get 


onr  daye-trading  ancestors  out  of 
the  notion  that  all  colonred  people 
were  Moors,  so,  despite  all  ethno« 
logical  researches,  our  military  men 
meant  to  go  on  endlessly  calling 
Hindoos  and  Japanese  *  niggers.' 
The  comparisons  instituted  in  this 
yolnme  of  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  Japanese  with  our  own  arei 
not  always  fayonrable  to  oorselyes ; 
and  this,  to  some  extent,  is  a  reflect 
tion  of  the  noliteness  which  onr 
Boys  receiyea,  and  we  may  hope 
merited,  &om  the  people  among 
whom  they  resided.  The  sketches 
of  Jf^panese  life  in  this  yolnme, 
scanty  and  incidental  as  they  are, 
are  now  and  then  of  no  little  interest. 
The  tme  glimpses  of  the  complex 
Eastem  societies  which  we  receiye 
are  generally  obtained  in  snch 
casual  ways,  and  they  inyariably 
reyeal  the  daborate  erroneonsness 
of  our  conyentional  estimates  of 
them.  If  the  ordinary  trayeller 
who  ^  does '  Japan,  commonly  giyes 
us  the  shell  of  an  Oriental  society,, 
the  missionary  is  careful  to  import 
only  the  burr.  With  credulous 
horror  we  gase  upon  the  ugly 
'  idols,'  held  up  to  draw  sixpences 
lor  the  conversion  of  their  worship- 
pers, withoiut  reflecting  how  some 
of  our  own  dogmas  may  impress 
the  pagans,  or  what  physiognomies 
onr  creeds  sometimes  present  when 
they  are  sculptored  and  painted. 
Were  foreigners  to  regard  uie  Lord 
Mayor's  show  and  the  Church  Con- 
yocation  as  the  chief  institutions  of 
England,  their  error  could  hardly 
be  g^reater  than  when  the  tradi- 
tional forms  of  Japanese  law  and 
religion  are  taken  as  the  measure 
of  the  civilisation  of  that  country. 
The  testimony  of  the  writers  of 
this  yolnme   is    that   'no    people 
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in  the  world  are  more  poluihed  in 
their  nuumerSy  not  ooJj  towards 
strasgerB,  bat  each  other;'  that 
their  speech  baa  *  a  soft  and  pleasant 
Boondf'  not  at  all  nnlike  Italian; 
that  their  dwellings  are  *  all  eqnall  j 
and  scrapolonsly  clean,  as  also  is 
tbeir  food,  and  their  manner  of 
cooking  and  serving  it/  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  Japanese 
dinner-partj  will  be  fimnd  interest- 
ing:— 

*The  guests,  about  ten  in  number, 

were  met  at  tbe  entrance  of  the 
banquet-bouse  by  tbeir  hosts,  who, 
witb  a  profusion  of  bows  and  com- 
pHments,  invited  them  to  enter. 
After  taking  off  our  shoes — a  pro- 
ceeding which  caused  considerable 
merriment  amongst  one  or  two  of 
the  party,  to  whom  it  was  totally 
uneiqpected,  and  who  consequently 
had  not  looked  out  their  latest 
relay  of  merinos — we  were  shown 
into  a  large  apartment^  the  greater 
portion  of  the  walls  of  which 
was,  as  usual,  made  of  paper,  and 
tastefully  painted.  There  was  no 
furniture  of  any  description  in  the 
room,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted 
with  paper  lanterns;  but  caroets 
were  spread  on  which  to  sit  a  2a 
Ture^  and  the  rest  of  the  floor  was 
coTcred  with  fine  matting. 

'As  a  commencement  to  the 
evening's  entertainment^  tea  was 
brought  in  cups  about  the  mie  of 
an  ordinary  liqueur  glass,  and 
drunk,  of  course,  aooorung  to  the 
Eastern  &shion,  without  milk  or 
sugar.  This  was  handed  to  each 
guest  by  a  pretty  little  maiden,  who 
was  told  off  to  wait  upon  him 
during  the  evening,  and  whose 
bright  eyes  and  merry  smile  were 
enough  to  make  a  man  eat  a  scor- 
pion had  she  handed  it  to  him. 
After  partaking  of  the  tea,  some 
ten  minutes  were  devoted  to  smok- 
ing; and,  not  unnaturally,  we 
preferred  our  own  tobacco  to  that 
provided  by  our  hosts,  whose  little 
metal  pip^f — ^with  bowls  holding 
only   sufficient  for  two  or   three 


whiffii — and  lights  insipid  tobacco, 
were  hardly  suited  to  the  taste  of 
foreigners. 

'  A  box  of  ccmfibmre^  consisting  of 
barley  sugar,  sugar  fish,  tortoises, 
^.^-aU  very  good  in  their  way  fiyr 
those  who  have  not  yet  lost  their 
''sweet  tooth,"  though  not  exactly 
the  thing  to  begin  dinner  on — ^was 
next  placed  bdbre  each.  Then 
came  a  little  cup  of  soup,  made  of 
the  delicate  hkhedsmer^  followed  by 
dish  after  dish,  or  rather  covered 
cup  after  covered  cup,  of  various 
Japanese  delicacies,  by  no  means 
the  least  of  which  was  rawfisK, 

'Everything  was  served  on  the 
most  befuitifnl  lacquer  ware,  no  one 
set  appearing  twice  throughout  the 
evening.  The  drink,  in  addition 
to  some  English  champagne  spe- 
cially obtained  for  the  occasion, 
was  a  spirit  called  sdki,  which  is 
extracted  from  rice ;  it  is  not  at  all 
unlike  whisky  in  flavour,  and  is 
taken  "  hot  without," 

'One  was  expected  to  taste  a 
little  of  everything  that  was  placed 
before  one;  and  as  there  is,  un- 
fortunately, a  limit  ^  man's 
powers  in  that  line,  after  eighteen 
courses  had  been  gone  through  we 
were  forced  to  cry — Enough.  They 
then  brought  in  fruity  and  we 
thought,  of  course,  the  dinner  was 
over,  for  it  had  already  lasted  more 
than  three  hours ;  but,  to  our  as- 
tonishment, in  a  few  minutes'  time 
there  appeared,  in  special  com- 
pliment to  the  foreigners,  a  series 
of  solids— enormous  fish,  haunches 
of  bee(  fowls,  he.  All  these,  not 
unnaturally,  were  removed  un- 
touched ;  when  tJiey  began  again, 
and  kept  on  for  another  couple  of 
hours,  putting  before  one  soups 
and  eat^Ies  tm  some  forty  courses 
must  have  been  sent  up,  about 
fifteen  of  which  were  different 
kinds  of  soups. 

'The  little  handmaids  did  their 
work  delightfully,  and  everything 
was  served  with  the  greatest  regard 
to  taste  and  neatness. 
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*At  the  same  time  with  what 
might  be  called  the  second  or  solid 
period,  dancing^girls  entered  the 
room  with  another  band,  who  a&< 
companied  their  movements  on 
guitars — not  striking  the  chords 
with  their  fingers,  but  with  a  small, 
flat  piece  of  wood  triangular  in 
shape.  The  dancing  was  remark- 
ably graceful  and  pretty ;  and  the 
guitar-girls,  if  they  did  not  give 
exactly  what  we  should  call  music, 
kept  up  a  lively  accompaniment. 
After  a  time  the  dancers  retired, 
and  were  replaced  by  singers — 
including  a  man  or  two  as  bass — 
who  treated  us  to  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  excruciating  succes- 
sion of  noises. 

*  Our  hosts  were  most  civil  and 
agreeable  fellows,  and  did  all  in 
their  power  to  make  us  feel  at 
home  at  our  strange  repast.' 

On  some  of  the  Japanese  customs 
our  Holy  Boys  look  out  from  their 
bit  of  imported  England  with  simple 
wonder.  They  are  much  puzzled, 
for  example,  by  the  custom  of  flying 
a  kite,  shaped  and  painted  like  a 
fish,  over  each  house  when  a  child 
has  just  been  bom.  They  are,  how- 
evQr,  more  imitative  than  archceo- 
logical;  and  though  they  do  not 
recognise  the  ancient  symbol  of 
Venus,  nor  tmce  any  connection 
between  the  fish  flyiug  over  the 
newborn  in  Japan  and  that  still 
eaten  by  Gatholics  on  the  day  once 
sacred  to  Venus,  they  are  prompt 
in  appropriating  the  custom;  and 
having  heard  that  the  wife  of  one 
of  their  officers  has  been  confined 
in  England,  they  hasten  to  fly  a 
fish-kite  over  his  lodging  in  the 
barracks. 

The  Japanese  are  wonderful 
actors,  their  only  fiskult  being  an 
excess  of  realism.  *  A  piece  gene- 
rally lasts  throughout  the  day; 
and  a  regular  Japanese  playgoer 
will  sit  it  out  the  whole  time, 
having  his  meals  brought  to 
him.  There  is  no  tedious  waiting 
between  the  scenes.    They  follow 


each  other  in  rapid  succession.  One 
stage  we  saw  at  Yedo  was  divided 
into  different  compartments  by  par- 
titions radiating  from  the  centre. 
On  the  completion  of  one  scene,  the 
stage  revolved  on  a  central  pivot, 
disclosing  the  next  compartment 
prepared  for  the  ensuing  one.  The 
gestures  and  pantomimic  actions  are 
so  expressive  that  the  plot,  which 
is  invariably  very  simple,  can  easily 
be  followed.' 

Many  of  the  plays  are  founded 
upon  the  legendary  lore  of  the 
country,  of  wnich  this  volume  has 
less  to  say  than  we  could  desire. 
An  amusing  account,  however,  is 
given  of  the  ascent  by  two  of  the 
officers  of  the  mountain  0-yama,  the 
special  abode  of  an  evil  spirit  with  a 
long  nose,  called  Ten-jo,  a  supersti- 
tion resembling  the  Tchomibog  of 
Sclavonian  mythology  and  his  moun- 
tain abode.  The  natives  were  very 
earnest  in  warning  them  of  the  dan- 
ger of  the  adventure,  and  declared 
tiiat  he  of  the  long  nose  would  surely 
dislocate  their  limbs.  How  did  they 
know  Ten-jo  had  a  long  nose  P  '  Be- 
cause all  evil  spirits  have  long  noses ' 
— a  theory  that  did  not  altogether 
please  one  of  the  English  party.  ^  Did 
you  ever  know  a  man  with  a  long 
nose  who  was  good?'  urged  the 
native,  not  perceiving  that  he  was 
becoming  personal  to  one  of  the 
interrogators.  Fortunately  for  the 
reputa^on  of  Ten-jo,  one  of  the 
climbers  met  with  an  accident  by 
which  his  leg  was  broken  in  two 
places.  While  he  was  on  his  back 
many  natives  visited  him  to  express 
their  regret  and  horror  at  Ten-jo's 
proceedmgs.  Among  these  visitors 
was  an  old  man,  who  came  to  con- 
dole in  another  fashion,  he  being  a 
victim  of  the  popular  superstition 
that  departed  rekktives  revisit  the 
scenes  of  their  life  in  animal  forms. 

'He  said  that  he  had  lost  his 
little  son  Chiosin,  but  that  was  not 
so  much  the  cause  of  his  grief  as 
the  absurd  way  in  which  his  wife, 
backed  up  by  a  whole  conclave  of 
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dd  women  who  bad  taken  up 
qnarteis  in  bis  boose  to  comfort 
ber,  was  going  on. 

*"Wbat  do  tbey  all  do?"  we 
asked  sympatheticallj. 

*  "Why,"  be  replied, "  every  beast- 
ly animal  that  comes  to  my  boose, 
there  is  a  cry  amongst  them  all, 
^Chiosin,  Chiosin  has  come  back !' 
and  the  whole  boose  swarms  with 
cats,  and  dogs,  and  bat»^for  they 
say  they  are  not  qoite  sore  which 
is  CbioaHf  and  that  they  bad  better 
be  kind  to  the  lot  than  ron  the 
chance  of  treating  him  badly:  the 
conseqoence  is,  aU  of  these  farotes 
are  fed  on  my  rice  and  meat^  and 
now  I  am  driven  oot  of  doors,  and 
called  an  onnatoral  parent,  becaose 
I  killed  a  mosqoito  which  bit  me." ' 

Japanese  execntions  have  often 
been  described,  hot  one  witnessed 
by  the  writers  of  this  book  eeems 
to  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
scene  so  singolar  that  we  most  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  few  additions 
to  OOP  information  concerning  Japan 
given  in  these  pages.  The  crinunal 
was  taken  to  ezecotion  tied  on  a 
horse,  and  preceded  bv  men  beanng 
placards  proclaiming  his  age^  birth- 
nlaoe.  ana  crime.  As  he  TTasscd  bv 
the  Bnglisb  party  be  called  oot, 
with  a  scornfdl  langb,  for  the 
iojwsj  the  foreigners,  'to  come  and 
see  how  a  Nippon  coold  die.'  En- 
tering the  coortyard,  or  ezecotion* 
groond,  the^  saw  the  heads  of  exe- 
cuted criminals  piled  in  a  comer. 
The  doomed  man  was  here  given  a 
breakfie»t,  which  he  ate  heartily. 
He  was  then  placed  kneeling,  with 
his  head  over  a  hole  dog  for  its 
TOception. 

'The  prisoner's  arms* were  then 
pinioned  behind  his  back,  bat  be- 
fore the  doth  was  tied  over  his  eyes 
he  requested  that  a  minote's  grace 
might  be  allowed  him.  This  being 
p;ranted,  he  raised  a  weak,  qoaver- 
ing  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  and 
screamed  out  "  My  friends ! " 

'Immediately  an  unearthly  cho- 
ros  of  wails  answered   the  poor 


wietch  from  his  friends  ootside  the 
walls,  none  of  whom  could  be  seen 
from  the  interior.  .  •  . 

'"Friends!"  again  shooted  the 
onfortonate  man — and  after  each 
sentence  the  same  thrilling  response 
was  sent  back  to  him — "  I  am  aboot 
to  die,  but  think  not  that  I  care !" 
A  horrible  attempt  at  a  laugh  fol- 
lowed the  last  words.  "  Do  not 
mind  me !  It  is  quite  indifferent  to 
me !  Bather  look  out  for  your- 
selves !  Syonara  (good-bye) !  '*  and 
with  a  de^^er  and  more  prolonged 
wail  the  crowd  outside  answered, 
"Syonara!"' 

After  the  ezecotion  the  proces- 
sion was  re-formed  much  as  before, 
except  that  the  executioner  was 
now  mounted  on  the  horse  which 
had  borne  the  criminal,  whose  head 
he  carried  to  a  kind  of  gallows, 
where  it  was  placed  to  remain  for 
six  days  in  full  sight  of  all  passers- 
by — a  sort  of  triumphal  procedure 
whioh  suggests  a  military  origin  of 
their  capital  punishments. 

The  aspects  of  Japanese  life  re- 
corded by  foreigners  in  Japan  are, 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  natorally 
those  whioh  are  most  pecoliar  and 
sensational;  and  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  especially  the  case  in  a 
work  like  that  before  os,  whose 
main  object  is  to  depict  English 
garrison  life  in  Japan  rather  than 
scenes  in  the  sorroonding  ooontry. 
But  the  normal  life  of  the  people,  as 
it  incidentally  appears  here,  shows 
them,  as  we  have  alreadv  intimated, 
to  have  reached  a  height  in  social 
relations,  in  manners  and  in  art, 
far  beyond  what  some  of  their  in- 
herited customs — ^lingering  unrea- 
sonably long  in  an  ancestor-wor- 
shipping  country — ^would  seem  to 
indicate. 

Turning  our  attention  now  from 
the  Japanese  to  our  Holy  Boys,  we 
will  si^  at  onee  that  there  is  no 
difiBculty  whatever  in  recognising 
them  as  fair  chips  of  the  British 
block.  Not  that  the  Boys  in  Japan 
have  tiie  cravings  of  their  natiire 
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fully  met  there.  Bj  existing  treaty 
Europeans  are  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  thirty  miles;  and  beyond 
this  line  the  pig,  the  deer,  and  many 
other  interesting  but  sagacions 
creatures  have  long  since  removed 
their  families,  whence,  with  fore«toe 
on  nose^tip,  they  may  look  compla* 
oently  on  the  Briton  while  he 
makes  game  of  his  comrade  in  lieu 
of  any  other,  and  runs  down  him- 
self in  default  of  foxes.  Neverthe- 
less, within  the  allotted  space  they 
have  reproduced  a  creditable  Ja- 
panese edition  of  their  native  coun- 
try ;  and  it  would  even  seem  that 
instead  of  their  activities  being 
dwarfed  by  a  circumscribed  habitat, 
they  are  stimulated.  As  reflected 
in  this  Japan  mirror,  the  life  and 
interest  of  our  English  youth  may  be 
classified  under  the  following  heads : 

Fox-hunting ; 

Horse-racing ; 

Practical  joking ; 

After-dinner  toasting,  and  re- 
spending ; 

Drin£ng  soda  and  B. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
the  enthusiasm  witnwhich'fox-hunt- 
ing  is  carried  on  at  Yokohama,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  fox-finding  is 
a  perpetual  improbability.  The 
only  word  that  philanthropy  could 
have  in  the  matter  must  be  in  con- 
sideration for  the  sportsmen.  Even 
if  occasionally  started,  the  fox  has 
but  little  difficulty  in  gaining  the 
protection  of  his  countiy's  flag ;  but 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  think  of  the 
broken  heads  and  bones  of  the 
sportsmen  as  unmitigated  pleasures. 
Yet  with  the  Holy  Boys  the  essence 
of  fun  seems  to  oe  mishap,  and  in 
that  direction  their  ingenuity  ap- 
pears inexhaustible.  Mr.  Bothem — 
of  whom  thev  evidently  cherish  plea- 
sant memories — might  well  envy 
the  laughter  caused  by  the  over- 
throw of  a  rider,  while  the  down- 
fall of  a  particularly  clumsy  one 
with  his  horse  on  top  raises  the 
delight  to  an  uproarious  climax. 


The  favourite  sport  of  our  heroes 
seems  to  have  been  a  drag  by  moon- 
light ;  and  the  upper  garment  for  the 
expedition  is  a  diirt  only,  our  offi- 
cers donning  so  much  in  deference 
to  the  superiority  of  Yokohameso 
over  Texan  civilisation. 

The  Japanese  are  great  wrest> 
lers,  though  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  among  them  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Hhe  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  sle^hts  of  the  art^' 
of  which  the  Persians  speak  as 
known  to  i^e  professional  wrestlers 
of  their  oountxr.  The  wrestling 
matches  of  the  Japanese,  however, 
seem  to  be  attended  with  consider- 
able pomp  and  circumstance,  and 
the  vast  amphitheatres  in  which 
they  take  place  are  adorned  with 
banners,  on  which  are  written  the 
names  of  the  chief  wrestlers. 

*Two  burly  fellows  had  jast 
stepped  into  the  arena,  and  were 
walking  round— each  with  the 
swagger  of  a  cock  on  his  own  dung- 
hill— stretching  their  arms  and 
legs,  and  showing  their  muscle  to 
an  admiring  and  applauding  crowd, 
who,  with  eager,  excited  faces,  were 
backing  their  &ncy,  and  shouting 
as  loudly  and  determinedly  as  the 
ring  men  on  a  Derby  day.  They 
were  very  tall  for  Japanese — one 
of  the  two  being  fully  six  feet  high 
— and  enormously  fat,  with  hngo 
bellies,  but  sadly  deficient  in  real 
hard  muscle.  Stripped  to  a  cloth 
twisted  round  their  waists,  you 
could  see  plainly  the  masses  of  blub- 
ber that  hung  loosely  about  them. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  weight  is  the  greatest 
poesible  desideratum  in  their  prin- 
ciples of  wrestling,  inasmuch  as 
being  pushed  out  of  the  ring 
counts  as  a  fall ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  space  being  so  narrow, 
as  a  role  not  more  than  one  tussle 
out  of  every  three  produces  a  fair 
back-fall. 

'Having  swelled  about  to  their 
satisfaction,  each  took  a  pinch  of 
salt  from  a  cup  handed  to  him, 
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received  a  final  spong^g  over  from 
his  attendant,  and  then  proceeded 
to  challenge.  This  consisted  in 
placing  a  hand  on  each  thigh,  jnst 
above  the  knee;  then  stooping 
slightly,  lifbbg  each  leg  in  tnm,  at 
the  same  time  raising  ihe  hand,  and 
replacing  it  with  a  lond  smack,  as 
the  foot  came  sharply  to  the  gronnd. 
In  this  way  they  went  on  slowly 
and  deliberately  in  front  of  each 
other  for  about  a  minute.  Then, 
keeping  their  hands  stiU  on  their 
thighs,  they  squatted  on  their  heels 
face  to  &ce,  and  about  a  foot  apart. 
Standing  just  outside  the  ring  was 
the  umpire,  who  also  acted  the  part 
of  herald,  proclaiming  in  a  loud 
voice,  as  each  pair  of  combatants 
appeared,  their  names,  place  of 
birbh  and  residence,  previous  per- 
formances, &c.  He  was  a  rather 
showily-dressed  individual,  and 
carried  a  rod  in  his  hand,  with 
which  to  signal  to  those  engaged  to 
stop  or  go  on,  or  to  pronounce  a 
fall.  The  men  are  supposed  to 
begin  by  mutual  agreement ;  and  if 
the  umpire  considers  that  they  have 
started  with  an  equal  chance,  he 
signs  to  them  to  continue ;  if  not, 
he  stops  them,  and  they  resume 
their  position. 

'This  match  was  evidently  one 
which  excited  much  more  interest 
than  conmion.  The  two  wrestlers 
were  the  champions  of  their  respec- 
tive districts;  and  as  both  were 
strongly  represented  among  the 
spectators,  the  house  seemed  to 
divide  itself  into  two  parties,  and 
the  betting  was  spirited  in  the  ex- 
treme. Afber  gazing  on  each  other 
for  some  time,  one  of  them  springs 
up;  but  having  anticipated  his 
adversary,  the  umpire's  wand  inter- 
poses, and  they  both  rise  to  walk 
round  the  ring,  refresh  themselves 
with  another  pinch  of  salt,  rinse 
their  mouths  out  with  water,  and 
go  through  the  challenging  process 
as  before.  These  false  staits,  with 
the  subsequent  swaggering,  are 
gone  through  two  or  three  times, 


until  it  becomes  rather  wearisome ; 
but  at  length  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  business  and  buclde  to  in 
earnest,  giving  forth  short  quick 
shouts  a^  they  struggle  for  a  grip. 

'The  third  being  the  deciding 
fall,  they  take  even  longrer  than 
before  in  their  preparations,  and  it 
is  not  until  the  second  call  to  time 
by  the  umpire  that  they  again  take 
their  places  in  the  arena.  The  ex- 
citement is  now  tremendous,  and  it 
seems  as  if  whichever  man  is  vic- 
torious the  whole  affair  will  end  in 
a  free  fight.  The  party-feeling  is 
almost  contagious,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  of  foreigners  are 
backing  their  opinion  freely  among 
themselves.  Bobby ' — an  English- 
man— '  as  is  but  right,  puts  his  five 
dollars  on  the  smiaJler  champion, 
and,  to  judge  by  apx>earances,  the 
chances  are  sUghtly  in  his  favour, 
for  the  other  is  blowing  rather 
heavily. 

*  This  time  they  observe  the 
greatest  caution  in  opening  the 
ball,  and  it  is  not  until  after  two 
false  attempts  that  they  are  up 
together,  and  the  umpire  bids  them 
"Go  on."  Their  blood  is  now 
thoroughly  up,  and  they  close  at 
once  without  shouting,  for  neither 
can  afibrd  to  lose  breath.  Twist- 
ing and  writhing,  they  struggle 
from  side  to  side — first  one  obtain- 
ing a  momentary  advantage,  then 
the  other.  Now  the  taller  one  all 
but  succeeds  in  repeating  the  cross- 
buttock  of  the  previous  round ;  now, 
in  his  turn,  he  is  all  bat  tripped  off 
his  legs ;  and  now,  without  relaxing 
their  grasp,  they  stand  motionless 
for  some  seconds.  The  heavy  weight, 
though,  is  too  fat  to  last,  and  each 
effort  blows  him  more  and  more, 
till  his  wirier  antagonist,  getting 
a  good  under-grip,  doubles  him 
over  his  leg;  and  the  giant  stag- 
gers and  falls,  the  other  on  top  of 
him. 

*  At  this  juncture  it  seems  as  if 
one-half  the  assembled  mnltitnde 
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had  gone  mad.  Telliiijr,  dancing, 
and  singing,  they  testify  their  joy 
in  the  wildest  conceiyable  way. 
Scores  of  coats,  ohis  (the  long  silk 
girdle  that  the  Japanese  of  both 
sexes  wind  round  their  waists),  and 
shoes  are  cast  in  to  the  conqneror, 
one  man  actoally  stripping  himself 
to  his  waistcloth  to  swell  the  list  of 
gifts.  The  victorions  hero  himself 
seems  intoxicated  with  his  snccess, 
struts  about  the  ring,  challenging 
fiercely  an  imaginary  adversary, 
slapping  his  thighs,  arms,  and 
breasts,  and  behaving  altogether 
like  the  barn-door  warrior  before 
alluded  to  when  he  returns  triumph- 
ant from  the  fray.  When  Bobby, 
with  his  accustomed  assurance, 
strolled  into  the  magic  circle,  to 
feel  him  over  as  he  would  have 
done  a  horse,  he  seemed  highly  flat- 
tered by  the  attention,  thongh  still 
more  pleased  by  the  present  of  an 
ichiboo  (about  is,  6d.)  which  ac- 
companied the  inspection.' 

As  may  be  anticipated,  this  exa- 
mination of  the  muscular  points  of 
the  hero  was  preliminary  to  a  chal- 
lenge from  the  Englishmen  which 
led  to  the  appearance  of  the  na- 
tive wrestlers  at  the  camp,  where, 
it  seems  to  be  confessed,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  encounters  ended  un- 
favourably to  the  Englishmen.  Our 
Boys  evidently  feel  that  their  educa- 
tion has  been  somewhat  neglected 
in  this  direction,  and  reflect  with 
sadness  on  the  fact  that  whereas  the 
spaces  once  set  apart  in  the  church- 
yards of  the  South  of  England  for 
the  exercises  of  wrestling,  back- 
sword, and  quarterstafi*  exist  no 
longer,  in  Japan  a  portion  of  the 
grounds  around  every  temple  is  de- 
voted to  single-stick — a  heavy  bam- 
boo representing  the  two-handed 
sword — and  wrestling.  Many  who 
¥rill  not  deplore  the  difference  be- 
tween, the  present  customs  of  the 
two  countries  will  be  struck  by  the 
coincidence  that  in  both  such  exer- 
cises should  have  been  associated 
with  places  of  worship. 


Our  Holy  Boys  seem  to  be  for  the 
most  part  staunch  Conservatives; 
but  it  may  interest  the  ladies  who 
are  contending  for  political  equality 
to  know  that,  as  to  this  particular 
question,  the  Japanese  mind  is  very 
much  more  anti-progressive  than 
our  oldest  Tories.  While  on  a  visit 
to  see  the  great  Buddhist  idol  called 
Daiboots  ttiey  lingered  in  a  village 
where  the  inhabitants  were  very 
inquisitive,  and  seemed  especially 
anxious  to  know  something  about 
the  moosmi  (woman)  figuring  on 
their  caps.  It  was  '  Britannia,'  the 
badge  of  the  regiment ;  but  the  offi- 
cers were  not  sufficiently  masters  of 
the  language  to  explain  the  sym- 
bolical significance  of  the  image, 
and  the  natives  were  lost  in  amaze- 
ment that  military  men  should  so 
far  forget  the  superioriiy  of  their 
sex  as  to  thus  pay  public  homage  to 
a  woman ;  and  the  puzzlement  was 
increased  when  admission  escaped 
one  of  them  that  the  chief  of  Eng- 
land was  a  woman. 

At  the  close  of  their  amnsing  re- 
port of  the  vagaries  of  themselves 
and  their  comrades,  the  authors  of 
this  volume  say  that  they  cherish 
an  inward  assurance  that  many  who 
read  their  pages  will  say  to  them- 
selves, '  I,  too,  would  thoronghly  have 
been  one  of  them  had  Fato  tnrown 
me  there ! ' 

And  no  doubt  they  are  quite  right. 
Nevertheless,  some  who  peruse  their 
stories  will  probably  be  inclined  to 
ask  whether  there  might  not  be 
invented  some  better  work  for  cul- 
tivated young  Englishmen,  full  of 
energy  and  fine  animal  spirits,  than 
a  perpetual  round  of  such  sporte  as 
they  have  recorded.  In  fact,  there 
are  not  wanting  certain  passages  in 
the  volume  itself  which  suggest 
that  the  Holy  Boys  feel  bitterly  how 
little  opening  for  a  career  of  im- 
portance is  permitted  in  the  pro- 
fession to  which  they  belong,  and 
regard  themselves  as  making  the 
best  of  a  kind  of  exile.  It  may  be 
better  that  their  superfluous  energies 
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shonld  be  employed  in  hunting  foxes 
than  in  hunting  natiyes.  Yet  we  can- 
notsnpprefls  reflections  also  concern- 
ing those  vast  outlying  possessionsof 
England  which  are  comparatively 
stagnant  and  unproductive  for  want 
of  the  populations  which  would  fur- 
nish a  field  for  the  energies  of  just 
such  men.  Crowded  and  cramped 
in  our  overgrown  cities,  forming 
centres  of  disease  and  moral  cor- 
ruption, turning  the  struggle  for 
existence  into  a  chronic  war  of  class 
against  class — here  are  the  people. 
Across  the  seas  are  vast  fertile 
fields  untamed,  calling  for  labour- 
ers. Not  only  have  we  the  labour- 
ers, for  whom  there  is  here  no  place, 
but  men  capable  of  being  active 
leaders,  youths  brave  and  intelli- 
gent, many  of  whom  would  rejoice 
in  helping  to  build  up  and  to  de- 
fend new  and  solid  English  nations 
in  colonies  which  now  show  only  a 
few  straggling  settlements,  which 
are  at  once  sources  of  disgrace  end 
danger.  Horses,  foxes,  and  drags 
ought  hardly  to  be  the  chief  end  of 
a  cultivated  man's  life  even  for  two 
years,  however  appropriate  they 
may  be  as  the  incidental  pleasures 
of  existence.  The  'effacement  of 
England,'  of  which  we  have  been 
hearing  so  much  lately,  is  not 
likely  to  result  from  this  country's 
refusal  to  interfere  in  mad  struggles 
with  which  she  has  little  or  no  real 
concern :  if  the  phrase  should  ever 
come  to  express  a  truth,  it  will  be 
because  we  are  wasting  in  the 
demoralisation  of  idle  barracks,  or 
diverting  into  a  perpetual  pursuit 
of  wild  animals  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  energies  of  the  nation,  instead 
of  devoting  them  to  the  large 
human  task  of  furthering  civilisa- 
tion and  the  welfare  of  mankind  in 
regions  entrusted  to  our  keeping. 

Meanwhile,  until  we  have  a 
Government  capable  of  recognising 
the  further  destinies  of  the  country. 


and  catting  out  for  fJie  Hofy  Boys 
more  serious  work,  we  take  their 
side  against  Pecksniff  ft  Go.  most 
decidedly.  We  have  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  if  the  young  men  in 
question  were  not  pursuing  their 
semi-barbarous  sports  at  Yokohama 
and  similar  stations,  they  would  be 
spinning  out  in  some  pulpit  the 
string  of  texts  politely  called  a 
sermon,  begun  several  hundreds 
of  years  ago  and  destined  to  be 
droned  on  for  several  hundreds 
more ;  they  would  be  dozing  in  the 
House  of  Gommons,  they  would  be 
yawning  in  dubs,  they  would  be 
lounging  or  debauching  themselveB 
in  Gontinental  capitab — and  in 
effect  chanting  the  dismal  rdiain 
of  labourers  who've  'got  no  ifork 
to  do.'  Lord  Softdown,  remain- 
ing in  London,  with  no  care  be- 
yond his  evening's  feast  and  no 
g^ef  beyond  his  morning's  indi- 
gestion, is  a  man  only  so  fisur  as  his 
tailor  has  invested  him  with  the 
costume  of  one ;  but  let  fibte  send 
Lord  Softdown  to  the  jungles  of 
Lidia,  or  the  fields  of  Japan,  and 
this  nobleman  will  go  without  a 
good  dinner  for  a  week,  will  dean 
his  own  clothes,  cook  his  own  food, 
sleep  under  his  saddle,  and  meet 
you  with  manly  look  and  laughter 
worthy  of  an  ancient  Norseman. 
That  such  training  of  limbs  and 
senses — ^nay,  of  enduranoe,  natu- 
ral intelligence,  indifference  to 
trivial  discomforts,  and  fertility  of 
resource — should  be  ultimatdy  la- 
vished on  the  'brush,'  is  truly  a 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  It 
will  hardly,  nowever,  oppress  the 
minds  of  our  young  sportemen 
until  our  philosophers  and  states- 
men shall  have  been  moved  thereby 
to  consider  whether  it  be  not  fea- 
sible to  send  out  our  youth  on 
missions  other  than  to  gain  for 
England  a  reputation  as  the  Nimrod 
of  nations. 
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THE  WORKIKQ  MAN'S   POLITICAL  QUESTION. 


HOW  to  prerent  wages  from 
filling  below  the  living  pointy 
or  the  zero  of  the  labonr  thermo- 
meter P  How  to  make  employe 
ment  easily  findable  at  all  times 
and  seasons?  How  to  care  and 
prevent  paaperism? — are  varions 
forms  of  the  Working  Man's  Poli- 
tical Qnestion,  to  which  an  effective 
answer  requires  to  be  given. 

Befbre   attempting  to  prescribe 
remedies  for  «  social  grievance,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  divert  for  a 
moment  to  the  sn^yposed  canses  of 
the  evil.     Insufficient  wages  and 
paaperism  have  for  primary  or  root 
caoses  general   ignorance  on   the 
part  of  the  lower  classes,  and  lack 
of  suitable  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  both    electors    and  representa- 
tives; and  for  secondary  causes, 
unwise  laws,  branching  oat  into 
bad  social   customs,  and  unregu- 
lated individual  passions  and  vicious 
habits,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  be- 
ing criminals,  lunatics,  abandoned 
women,  vagrants,   drunkards,  ne- 
fflected  children,  premature  inva- 
iids,    paupers,  and   operatives   in 
casual  distress.    If  this  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  be  correct,  the  primary 
or  root  remedies  indicated  are,  edu- 
cation and  industrial  training  for 
the  lower  classes,  and  special  sdiool- 
ing  in  social  science  for  legislators. 
The  secondary    remedies  and  the 
modes  of  dealingwiththe  fruitof  this 
ujpas  tree  are  not  so  clearly  indicated. 
The  pablio-house  branch,  the  over- 
trading  and  ^»t-living  branches, 
the    branch    which    produces   the 
'great   social    evil,'    the    baneful 
branch  which  fills  the  prison,  and 
the  luxuriant  branch  which  over- 
crowds the  workhouse,  all  seem  to 
require  special  as  weU  as  general 
treatment.   But  if  all  neglected  chil- 
dren reoeivedagood  industrial  train- 
ing and  were  well  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  if  all  our  legislators  were 
chosen  by  intelligent  and  unbribe^ 


able  voters,  not  on  account  of  their 
volubility  of  speech,  nor  in  conse- 
quence of  their  wealth  and  social 
position,  but  because  of  their  special 
aptitude  or  skill  in  constiiicting 
social  machinery  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  the  age,  we  might  rea- 
sonably hope  to  discover  both  se- 
condary and  sovereign  remedies  for 
the  various  evils  which  afflict  so- 
ciety. In  our  past  attempts  at 
social  reform  we  have  generally 
over-rated  the  immediate,  and 
under-rated  the  primary  causes  of 
the  evil  to  be  removed ;  hence,  in- 
stead of  laying  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  the  tree,  we  have  expended  the 
greater  part  of  our  strength  in 
merely  pruning  its  most  prominent 
branches. 

To  diminish  the  pressure  of  po- 
verty upon  a  sober  population,  to 
provide  sufficiently  paid  work  for 
every  arm,  and  for  the  greatest 
number  of  arms  an  encouraging 
marriage  law  could  possibly  pro- 
duce,— easily  accessible  highways 
between  labour  and  capital,  inex- 
pensive labour-removing  machinery, 
*  cheap  trains  across  the  ocean,'  the 
constant  development  and  multipli- 
cation of  labour  markets,  and  the 
active  circulation  of  money  in  re- 
productive channels,  are  indispen- 
sable. We  have  committed  another 
error  in  allowing  purely  local  agents 
to  deal  with  national  evils.  If  oar 
assumption  of  the  causes  of  pau- 
perism is  correct,  it  follows  that  a 
panper  is  the  product  of  unwise 
laws,  and  therefore  the  common 
property,  not  of  his  fellow-parish- 
ioners, but  of  all  who  share  in  the 
work  of  national  legislation.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  extensive 
works  of  public  utiliiy  were  to  be 
erected  in  me  parish  of  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  that  several  thousand 
workmen  had  to  be  imported  from 
a  distance  in  order  to  complete  them 
within  a  specified  time,  and  that 
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these  workmen  were  uliiiiiaiely 
thrown  ont  of  employment  in  an 
overcrowded  labonr  market  with  no 
means  of  their  own  to  convey  them 
where  their  lahonr  oonld  he  made 
prodnctiye,  the  result  wonid  he  con- 
gestion of  the  social  system,  loss  of 
lahonr  force,  and  such  an  increase 
of  local  destdtntion  as  the  parish 
authorities  could  not  cope  with. 

We  are  being  gradnidly  forced  to 
concede  that  local  self-govermnent 
is  not  so  desirable  as  national  self- 
government  when  national  griev- 
ances  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
that  the  vestry  management  of  pnbUc 
affairs  is  incompatible  with  highly 
perfected  social  machinery.  Men  in 
tlieir  primitive  condition  bnild  their 
own  homes,  mannfactnre  their  own 
clothing,  and  are  governed  on  the 
patriarchal   or  tribal  system.     As 
they  advance  in  the  path  of  civilisa- 
tion a  division  of  labonr  takes  place 
concurrently  with  an  alteration  in 
the  character  of  the  governing  power, 
which  widens  and  expands  with  in- 
creasing knowledge.     The  system 
of  divided  labonr  is  appreciated  and 
carried  to  some  perfection  in  the 
making  of  a  needle,  a  watch,  and  a 
steel  pen.    In  social  and  poUtical 
affairs  the  same  tendency  towards  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection  is  at 
work,  and  aa  social  machinery  be- 
comes more  complicated  it  demands 
a  minuter  division  of  social  labour, 
specially  qualified  social  engineers, 
and  the  centralisation  of  national 
business.     The  amateur  social  engi- 
neer, or  vestry  poUtician— -who  may 
be  fairly  able  to  perform  the  work 
of  repairing  the  parish   clock — ^is 
apt  U)  look  with  suspicion  on  cen- 
tralisation, and  to  consider  it  an 
approach  towards  despotism.    But 
centralisation  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  national  affairs  in  a  free  country, 
where  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  is  synonymous  with  national 
self-government  in  the  fullest  and 
widest  sense  of  that  term.     The 
question,  however,  is  not  Centralisa- 
tion versus  Local  Self-government. 


There  are  natiaiial,  local,  and  indi- 
vidual duties  to  be  performed  in 
connection  with  social  affiura ;  and 
the  question  is,  How  on^ii  Ihese 
duties  to  be  defined  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects 
connected  with  the  French  system 
of  dealing  with  the  poor,  the  !^ench 
mode  of  treating  vagrants  is  worUiy 
of  commendation.  It  has  been 
called  a  system  of  penal  detention ; 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
term  it  a  system  of  fatherly  care, 
and  to  desi^iate  ours  a  system  of 
penal  license  or  parental  neglect. 
The  Knglish  vagrant  is  encouraged 
to  b^,  tempted  to  steal,  has  the 
right  of  entree  into  the  Casual 
Ward,  the  privilege  of  wandering 
about  homeless  and  half-dad,  and 
the  Hberiy  of  dying  by  inches  in 
the  streets.  The  Frenchman  of  the 
same  type  is  provided  with  work 
and  compelled  to  accept  a  home. 
Unfortunately  the  French  fieul  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  a  healthy 
child  is  the  most  intrinsically  valu- 
able of  all  productions.  Hence 
their  social  machinery,  though  well 
adapted  for  the  treatment  of  one 
social  sore,  produces  others  of 
greater  magnitade,  for  which  nd- 
ther  curative  nor  preventive  reme- 
dies are  provided. 

To  nnder-estimate  the  value  of  a 
healthy  child  is  also  a  common  mis- 
take in  England.  If  slavery  were 
established  throughout  the  world, 
and  a  slave  market  at  Charing 
Cress,  the  healthy  child  of  destitute 
English  parents  would  certainly  not 
be  considered  a  parish  burden.  Is 
there,  then,  no  way  of  making  free- 
bom  children  profitable,  in  a  pecu- 
niary sense,  except  by  rearing  some 
of  them  for  the  slaughter-house  of 
the  battle-field,  or  by  encouraging 
late  marriages,  prostitution,  and  pre- 
mature deaths  r  If  a  destitute  boy 
is  trained  to  be  a  skilled  productive 
workman,  does  he  not  become  a 
pillar  of  strength  to  the  nation  ? 
If  neglected,  does  he  not  become  a 
burden   and  a  nuisance?     If  an 
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orphan  girl  is  made  thoroaghly  eflEi- 
cient  in  the  work  of  the  lanndiy 
and  the  kitchen  and  enabled  to 
many  some  lonelj  dweller  in  the 
AuBijralian  Bnsh,  does  she  not 
help  to  amend  the  artificially  cre- 
ated disparity  of  the  sexes — ^that 
frnitfol  parent  of  grave  evils — and, 
by  becoming  a  mother  when  she 
would  otherwise  remain  nnmar- 
ried,  does  she  not  create  an  addi- 
tional family  of  cnstomers  for  the 
looms  of  England,  a  little  army  of 
waste-mntton  eaters,  better  eztaus- 
tors  of  the  essence  of  meat  than 
the  ^ Liebig's  Company,  Limited'? 
If  neglected,  does  she  not  become 
a  prostitnte  and  a  panper  ?  If  these 
queries  are  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive the  question  arises.  Why  do  we 
burden  ourselves  with  what  ought 
to  be  one  of  our  chief  supports  ? 
Why  do  we  derive  weakness  from 
that  which  ought  to  produce 
strength  ?  Is  it  not  because  we 
put  the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse, 
and  expect  charitable  individuals, 
or  sections  of  the  community,  to  do 
work  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
nation? 

The  possession  of  a  gold  mine  may 
be  of  no  value  to  the  owner,  because 
of  his  inability  to  find  capital  and 
skilled  labour  to  make  it  productive. 
Unwise  laws  may  render  parents 
utiable  to  support  and  instruct  their 
offspring,  and  cause  parishes  to  be 
overbui^ened  with  paupers.  But 
every  well-managed  civilised  natipn 
— and  England  m  particular — ^pos- 
sesses the  means  of  mtt^nng  every 
child  bom  within  its  borders  a  pro- 
fitable instrument  in  developing  na- 
tional wealth  and  strength.  To  ne- 
glect to  use  such  means  is  sometimes 
justified  on  the  plausible  but  un- 
tenable gpx)und  that  the  assumption, 
by  the  nation,  of  the  duties  of  bad 
or  unfortunate  parents  would  in- 
duce parents  in  general  to  become 
neglectful  and  wicked.  But  wise 
educational  laws  would  in  the  end 
have  no  such  effect,  but  the  opposite. 

No  nation  can  be  in  a  thoroughly 


thriving  condition  unless  it  is  con- 
stantly adding  to  its  population,  and, 
like  tilie  bees,  periodically  casting 
off  young  and  vigorous  hives  of 
humanify.  In  a  healthy  state  of 
society  the  birth-rate  should  greatly 
exceed  the  death-rate,  and  this 
excess — which  ought  to  be  much 
greater  than  it  is  in  England — 
represents  the  amount  of  surplus 
labour  or  living  wealth  the  nation 
has  available  for  reproductive  em- 
ployment, for  export,  and  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

An  increase  of  population  is 
only  an  evil  when  a  nation  lacks 
brains.  Knowledge  ought  to  pro- 
duce wise  laws,  and,  while  an  acre 
of  waste  land  or  waste  sea  exists, 
wise  laws  ought  to  multiply  pro- 
ductive labour-fields  as  rapidly  as 
population.  One  of  our  gravest 
errors — arising  from  the  want  of 
an  efficient  parent  or  owner  for 
neglected  children — consists  in  not 
rearing  the  human  article  most  in 
demand.  Chod  wives  are  wanted 
in  our  colonies,  but  with  500,000 
surplus  females,  we  have  apparently 
none  to  spare ;  good  domestic  ser- 
vants are  wanted  everywhere,  we 
have  few  to  offer ;  stout  hearts  and 
strong  muscles  are  in  demand  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere,  our  labour 
markets  are  either  crowded  with 
drunken  or  diseased  specimens,  or 
we  have  no  available  means  of  a 
cheap  and  self-sustaining  character 
suitable  for  conveying  the  proper 
article  to  the  desired  destination. 
We  possess  the  best  raw  material 
in  the  world  for  the  manufacture 
of  ploughmen  and  fishermen,  yet, 
judging  by  the  operation  of  our 
laws,  we  seem  to  prefer  the  manu- 
facture of  pickpockets  and  paupers 
to  the  production  of  skilled  work- 
men. 

Assuming  that  healthy  human 
beings  are  the  most  intrinsically 
valuable  of  all  productions,  and 
that  the  wealth  and  strength  of  a 
State  are  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  productive  workmen,  the 
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principal  sociial  problems  requiring 
solution  are  these,  (i)  How  can  a 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  educated 
population  be  most  rapidly  and 
safely  increased?  (2)  How  can 
the  greatest  amount  of  usefulness 
be  extracted  from  a  given  number 
of  men?  (3)  How  can  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  food  be  raised  from 
a  given  quantity  of  land  ?  (4) 
How  can  surplus  population  or  emi- 
gration force — ^the  best  test  of  a 
nation's  vitality — ^be  most  efficiently 
distributed?  and  (5)  How  can  the 
existing  useless,  semi-useless,  and 
worse  than  useless  portion  of  the 
population  be  reduced  in  number, 
improved  in  quality  and  condition, 
and  made  self-supporting  ? 

1st.  Ab  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion already  advances  more  rapidly 
than  social  reform,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

With  regard  to  the  second  ques* 
tion  referred  to,  our  past  policy  has 
been  to  permit  or  encourage  much 
of  the  capital  which  ought  to  have 
been  invested  in  developing  the 
bones  and  brains  of  a  free-bom 
native  and  colonial  population  to 
flow  into  the  hands  of  nations 
who  directly  or  indirectly  use  it 
in  maintaining  large  standing  ar- 
mies. And  we  have  freely  and 
gratuitously  poured  into  the  United 
States  shipload  after  shipload  of 
what  is  more  valuable  to  a  nation 
than  the  precious  metals.  Such  a 
policy  must  necessarily  increase 
pauperism  in  this  country,  which 
is  without  organised  machmery  for 
distributing  surplus  population ; 
which  has  no  efficient  parent  or 
owner  for  neglected  children;  and 
which  is  destitute  of  laws  calculated 
to  counteract  the  various  social 
evils  engendered  through  the  na- 
tural selfishness  of  individuals.  For 
example,  men  generally  strive  to  be 
able  to  set  the  principles  of  political 
economy  at  defiance.  They  work, 
not  only  that  they  may  be  able  to 
do  without  working  if  it  so  please 


them,  but  that  thej  may  be  able  to 
maintain  a  large  retinne  of  non- 
productive individual8  to  minister 
to  their  artificial  wants.     It  should 
be  the  object  of  social  legislation  to 
counteract    this    selfish    evil  and 
pauperising    tendency    of    human 
nature.     Take  the  case  of  A,  B,  and 
G,  married  men  with  a  fixed  income 
of    lyoool.  a   year  each.    A  lives 
quietly,  keeps  only  one  girl  to  assist 
in  household  work,  and  invests  liis 
savings    on    state  secnrity  in  de- 
veloping the  natural   resources  of 
the  empire.     B  imitates  A  in  his 
mode  of  living,  but  resides  abroad 
for  his  own  pleasure,  and  inrests 
his  savings  in  a  foreign  oonntrr 
with  a  hostile  tarifif  and  a  lar^s 
standing  army,  more  or  less  liable  to 
be  used  in  inflicting  injuries  on  oar 
nation.     C  lives  up  to,  or  beyond 
his  income,  keeps  six  servants,  three 
horses,  and  two  dogs.    Assaming 
that  A's  conduct  would   tend  to 
elevate  the  lower  classes  and  en- 
rich the  nation ;  thai  B's  might  or 
might     not    enrich     himself,   bnt 
would  not  diminish  pauperism ;  and 
that  C's  would  multiply  paupers  in 
some  sort  of  proportion  to  the  pecQ- 
niaiy  value  of  the  labour  of  six  ser- 
vants,  and  the  food  of  three  horses 
and  two  dogs, — ^what  is  the  doty  ot 
the  State  towards  A,  B,  and  C  in  a 

pecuniary  sense  ? 

Taxation,  as  generally  understood, 
is  a  political  blunder.  An  Income 
tax  operates  unequally,  ^*^ 
unjustly.  A  tax  on  well-mftMf^ 
property  restrains  enterprise,  and 
indirect  taxes  are  the  most  injnrions 
of  any.  Scarcity  of  P«^»^ 
work  is  the  result  of  misemploys 
capital  and  unemployed  nationil 
credit.  Taxation  is  reniered  neces- 
sary solely  because  many  peopw 
neglect  property,  misose  capitW' 
abuse  privileges,  misdirect  Jabour; 
and  we  contend  that,  as  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  adequate  tax  on  tnf 
guilty  would  be  sufficient  for  or^ 
nary  revenue  purposeSt  none  w* 
the  guilty  should  be  liaUe  to  ^^ 
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tion.  A,  being  innooent,  should 
live  untaxed ;  B's  loan  to  a  fopeign 
Qovemment,  if  not  his  income, 
shonld  be  made  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  national  banker ;  and  C  should 
be  heavily  taxed  for  the  Inxory  of 
nudntainuig  human  beings  in  an 
unproductive  condition,  and  for 
keeping  animalB  not  eaten  by  man, 
who  consume  what  might  be  con. 
verted  into  human  food  without 
doing  other  work  than  minister  to 
the  oonvenienoe  or  pleasure  of  their 
owner  and  his  firiends. 

In  order  to  widen  the  distance 
which  at  present  divides  willing 
workmen  from  the  workhonse-r-in 
order  to  extract  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  usefulness  from  free  la- 
bourers— ^it  is  indispensable  that 
they  should  be  constantly  employed 
at  w^ell-paid  work  of  a  useful  cha- 
racter. By  moans  of  trades  unions, 
friendly  societies,  and  clubs,  work- 
ing men  now  try  to  improve  their 
condition,  and  to  provide  for  the 
periods  of  old  age,  sickness,  and 
death.  But  wise  laws  would  render 
such  institutions  unnecessary.  It 
is  a  lamentable  proof  of  misdirected 
legislation  when  the  surplus  six- 
penoes  of  labour,  instead  of  being 
securely  invested  in  such  works  of 
public  utility  as  would  tend  to  mul- 
tiply private  employers  and  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  labourer, 
require  to  be  spent  in  neutralising 
the  evil  effects  of  an  abuse  of  wealth, 
and  in  defending  the  supposed  in- 
terests of  labour  against  the  sup»> 
posed  interests  of  capital,  as  if  those 
interests  were  naturally  antagonistio 
to  each  other.  The  wage-payer  and 
the  wage-earner,  as  individuals, 
may,  in  one  sense,  be  tacitly  op- 
posed to  each  other;  but  socially 
speaking,  their  interests  are  iden- 
tical, and  it  should  be  the  object  of 
legislation  to  constrain  both  parties 
to  shape  their  actions  towards  each 
other  m  acoordanoe  with  this  belief. 
Insufficient  wages  is  the  chronic 
complaint  of  labour,  and  one  of  the 
mistakes  the  workiiur  man  commits 


is  to  assume  that  this  disease  is 
cured  when  he  and  his  brother- 
craftsmen  have  succeeded  in  impos- 
ing their  own  terms  upon  the 
employers  locally  engaged  in  their 
particular  trade.  The  good  effected 
by  strikes  may  be  very  precious  to 
working  men,  but  whatever  inter- 
feres  with  the  onward  progress  of 
trade  injures  the  operative  as  well 
as  the  employer ;  and,  unless  some 
vrise  genend  law  is  at  work  in  add- 
ing to  the  number  of  private  em- 
ployers, and  extending  reproductive 
labour  fields  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  labour,  the  good  effected 
by  trade  strikes  can  never  be  per- 
manent or  entirely  satisfactory. 

Insufficient  wages  is  a  consti- 
tutional malady,  a  local  manifesta- 
tion of  a  general  disease  requiring 
general  treatment,  as  well  as  local 
application  and  individual  atten- 
tion. A  trade  strike  is  a  purely 
local  remedy,  and  therefore  per- 
forms but  a  secondary  part,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  in  connection 
with  the  complaint. 

It  is  chiefly  by  the  operation  of 
wise  general  laws  that  wages  can  be 
kept  abreast  or  ahead  of  tiiie  living 
point.  What,  for  example,  would 
working  men  gain  by  an  advance  of 
wages,  if  their  employers,  who  make 
the  laws,  imposed  such  a  duty  on 
imports  as  would  double  the  price 
of  food,  clothing,  and  house-rent? 
The  work  of  legislation  being  as  yet 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  wage-payers, 
who  in  many  instances  make  exten- 
sive personal  contributions  to  the 
evils  it  should  be  their  chief  busi- 
ness to  remove,  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  legislation 
directly  afiecting  the  wage-earner 
should  be  in  a  somewhat  backward 
condition.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
working  men  to  remedy  this  state 
of  things.  Instead  of  fighting  in  de- 
tached bands  against  the  in£vidual 
holders  of  capital,  trades  unions 
would  better  secure  the  permanent 
elevation  of  the  working  classes  and 
the  ultimate  comfort  of  their  indi- 
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vidual  members  by  combining  to- 
gether as  a  nation  of  wage-earning 
men  for  the  purpose  of  secoring 
political  power.  With  400  Parlia- 
mentary delegates  pledged  to  vote 
for  the  national  owning  and  train- 
ing of  neglected  children ;  for  the 
extension  of  labour-fields  and  the 
consequent  multiplication  of  private 
employers ;  for  the  abolition  of  all 
taxation  except  that  on  abused,  mis- 
used, or  unusisd  property  and  privi- 
leges ;  and  for  &e  infusion  of  the 
commercial  element  into  all  public 
transactions  that  admit  of  it,  the 
sober  English  workman  need  never 
sigh  in  vain  for  the  bread  of  inde- 
pendence. 

3rd.  It  is  common  for  working 
men  to  sympathise  with  the  views 
of  the  socialist  and  the  communist. 
It  may  be  natural,  when  looking  at 
a  rich  man's  possessions,  to  sigh  for 
their  distribution  among  the  poor; 
and  the  social  distance  between 
Belgrave  Square  and  Bethnal  Oreen 
is  great  enough  and  grave  enough 
to  excite  the  reforming  ardour  of 
the  statesman  and  the  philanthro- 
pist. But  the  reckless  pursuit  of 
equality  is  futile.  Blood,  breeding, 
brains,  and  attainments  will  mani- 
fest themselves,  in  spite  of  all  level- 
ling laws.  As  well  try  to  level 
down  a  senior  wrangler  to  the 
intellectual  standard  of  an  Esqui- 
maux, as  seek  to  place  a  Rothschild 
in  a  middle  position  between  his 
own  overflowing  money  bags  and 
the  empty  wallet  of  the  beggar  at 
his  gate.  The  mere  shifting  of 
money  from  one  purse  to  another 
woula  not  provide  for  the  material 
wants  of  an  increasing  population ; 
and  the  dividing  of  large  estates 
into  innumerable  small  holdings 
would  certainly  not  be  the  way  to 
raise  the  maxinmm  amount  of  food 
from  a  given  quantity  of  land.  It 
matters  little  to  a  working  man 
who  holds  the  land  or  other  pro- 
perty of  a  nation.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  him  what  use 
is  made  of  that  land  and  that  pro- 


perty. For  example,  every  unculti- 
vated acre  of  land  tends  in  some  de- 
gree to  keep  wages  lowand  food  dear. 
It  is  therefore  a  double  grievance  to 
the  poor.  And  every  horse  kept  for 
pleasure,  or  at  work  which  could  be 
performed  by  human  or  mechanical 
agency,  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
the  same  twofold  evil  result.  If  it 
were  possible  to  till  the  soil  and 
draw  all  our  vehicles  by  some  me- 
chanical power,  the  immediate  effect 
of  destroying  our  horses  would  be 
a  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of 
food,  and  a  corresponding  rise  in 
the  rate  of  wages,  for  the  food  libe- 
rated from  the  stable  would  be  very 
considerable,  and  the  general  pro- 
ductive result  of  scientific  hus- 
bandry would  be  much  greater  than 
it  is  at  present  with  horse  hus- 
bandry. 

Suppose  that  X,  Y,  and  Z  pos- 
sess an  equal  amount  of  money  and 
1 ,000  acres  each  of  the  same  quality 
of  wheat-growing  land;  that  X 
lets  his  property  in  lots  of  five  acres 
to  two  hundred  tenants  who  culti- 
vate the  soil  by  manual  labour; 
that  Y  lets  his  in  &rms  of  two 
hundred  and  fifb^  acres  to  four 
tenants  who  employ  in  the  aggre- 
gate thirty  to  forty  horses  and  as 
many  fiunilies;  and  that  Z  farms 
his  own  property  in  one  holding, 
employs  the  best  machineiy,  the 
cheapest  mechanical  force,  the 
highest  skilled  labour,  abundance 
of  capital,  and  all  the  assistance 
which  science  can  lend  him:  it 
would  be  found  that  the  latter, 
besides  being  able  to  raise  most 
food  per  acre,  would  also  have  most 
available  acres  to  cultivate.  It  is 
clear  that  Y  would  require  to  feed 
many  horses  not  needed  by  Z,  and 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to  build 
four  dwelling-houses  aud  four 
steadings  where  one  would  serve 
the  latter.  X  would  require  to  use 
many  acres  for  buildings  and  fences ; 
and  though  Z  might  have  most 
capital  floating  in  the  soil,  X  and 
Y  would  have  most  eimk^  and,  in 
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the  aggregate,  most  invested,  Z,' 
besides  being  able  to  bring  most 
food  to  market,  would  have  most 
money  to  spare  for  other  productive 
purposes ;  consequently  Z's  mode  of 
cultivation  would  be  the  most  likely 
to  check  pauperism,  and  to  promote 
the  comfort  of  a  large  bread-eating 
town  population.  A  wine,  cotton, 
or  tea  producing  country  may  re- 
quire a  large  rural  population;  a 
country  or  district  suitable  only  for 
growing  cereals  and  the  various 
crops  used  as  food  for  oxen  and 
sheep  cannot  be  densely  peopled  in 
the  general  interests  of  labour.  It 
is  therefore  for  the  interest  of  the 
wage -earning  classes  that  every 
avsulable  inch  of  land  should  be 
cultivated  on  the  most  scientific 
principles,  and  that  the  forces  em- 
ployed in  its  cultivation  should  be 
mainly  mechanical. 

4th.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  wisely  distributing 
surplus  population  is  the  obstruc- 
tive machinery  of  a  custom-house. 
By  diverting  the  wealth  and  ener- 
gies of  a  people  from  the  work  of 
developing  the  natural  resources 
of  a  country  into  artificial  channels, 
a  custom-house  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  confine  capital  and  popu- 
lation within  certain  localities,  not 
necessarily  the  most  flEkvourable  for 
their  increase.  It  also  fosters  na- 
tional, sectional,  and  class  jealousies ; 
retards  the  natural  expansion  of 
the  labour  market;  and  has  no 
tendency,  as  a  wise  law  should  have, 
to  make  parents  cling  to  their 
offspring  with  a  pecuniary  as  well 
as  a  parental  interest.  Convert 
the  Canadian  or  the  Australian 
public  to  the  belief  that  its  revenue 
could  be  easily  raised  without  the 
aid  of  import  duties,  by  simply 
employing  its  credit  and  capital  in 
directly  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  and  a  healthy  demand  for 
labourers  would  arise,  which  Eng- 
land alone  oould  not  satisfy. 

Capital,  machinery,  and  skilled 


labour  are  the  three  requisites  for 
developing  the  natural  resources  of 
a  country.  To  endeavour  to  culti- 
vate these  requisites  by  help  of  a 
protective  custom-house  with  its 
expensive  staff  of  unproductive  offi- 
cials is  like  going  many  miles  round- 
about to  procure  an  object  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street.  To  employ 
the  tariff  for  revenue  purposes  is 
equally  foolish,  when  less  objection- 
able means  are  at  our  command. 
The  mercantile  profits  derivable 
from  legitimate  national  establish- 
ments, such  as  the  post-office,  pub- 
lic railways  and  telegraphs,  State 
land,  and  loan  banks.  Government 
life  assurance  offices,  and  indus- 
trial prisons  and  workhouses,  would 
so  far  exceed  the  revenues  of  a 
custom-house  as  to  enable  a  na- 
tion unburdened  with  debt  to  dis- 
pense with  all  taxation.  And  the 
prudent  management  of  public  af- 
fairs by  the  public  on  commercial 
principles  ought  to  stimulate  sound 
private  enterprise,  and  check  the 
establishment,  or  growth,  of  those 
bubble  companies  whose  collapse  pro- 
duces so  much  general  destitution. 

But  the  question  arises.  What 
are  legitimate  public  as  distin- 
guished from  legitimate  private 
undertakings  P  On  this  subject 
much  prejudice  and  some  miscon- 
ception prevail.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  Government  and  the 
nation  to  be  spoken  of  as  if  their 
intereste  were  separate  or  opposed 
to  each  other;  whereas  the  Go- 
vernment is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
mere  arm  or  instrument  that  exe- 
cutes the  national  will.  Hence,  in 
all  cases  of  mismanaged  public 
business,  the  remedy  does  not  con- 
sist in  getting  private  companies 
or  local  communities  to  do  national 
work,  but  in  dismissing  incompe- 
tent State  officials.  It  is  wiser  to 
encourage  private  enterprise  by  de- 
veloping rather  than  by  dwarfing,  by 
stimulating  rather  than  by  usurping 
the  flow  of  public  enterprise. 

Public  undertakings  may  be  di- 
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Tided  into  two  daBSOs— ^ihenatumal^ 
and  the  mnnicipal  or  looel.  Gae* 
works,  water-works,  docks,  tram- 
ways, onmiboses,  &c.,  are  examples 
of  nndertakings  which,  if  pru- 
dently managed  by  the  mnnici- 
pality,  onght  to  yield  a  revenue 
sufficient  to  balance  ordinary  local 
expenditure ;  and  to  permit  pri- 
vate companies  to  extract  large 
dividends  from  them  is  not  only 
to  inflict  a  direct  iiy'uiy  on  the 
community,  but  to  lessen  the  force 
and  influence  of  private  enterprise 
in  more  legitimate  and  more  pro- 
ductive directions.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
not  wise  to  allow  a  purely  dividend- 
seeking  company  to  undertake  the 
sole  management  of  any  business 
in  which  uie  people  generallv  are 
directly  interested,  and  whicn,  by 
its  natore  or  extent,  must  be  more 
or  less  of  a  monopoly,  requiring 
more  or  less  of  (Government  aid  or 
interference  to  establish  and  keep 
it  going.  For  example,  public  rail- 
wavs  aad  telegraphB  be%  arteries 
and  nerves  m  our  Imperial  system, 
it  is  essential  to  a  high  state  of  social 
health  that  they  should  be  in  direct 


oonneetian  with  the  heart  and  tho 
backbone  of  the  nation.  It  is  equally 
necessaxy,  in  the  case  of  all  pubUo 
establishments  where  the  commer- 
cial element  could  be  introduoed, 
that  they  should  be  made  to  jield  a 
fiur  profit  on  the  capital  invested  in 
them;  that  this  profit  should  be  em- 
ployed in  relieving  the  nation  of  its 
tax-gathering  machinery  and  its 
most  objectionable  taxes ;  and  that 
the  duration  of  Parliaments  should 
be  shortened  so  aa  to  give  that 
stimulus  to  business  efficiency  and 
economy,  and  that  check  to  red- 
tapeism  and  mismanagement^  which 
unlimited  competition  gives  to  pri- 
vate traders. 

Besides  the  abolition  of  home  and 
colonial  custom-houses,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  reproductive  distribution 
of  the  ore  from  the  mine  of  English 
humanity  that  inexpensive  labour- 
removing  machinery  and  *  cheap 
trains  across  the  ocean'  should  be 
established  in  some  kind  of  con- 
nection with  Imperial  and  colonial 
land  and  loan  banks,  whose  func- 
tion would  be  to  assist  labour  as 
joint-stock  banks  assist  capital. 
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JAMES  I.  AND    LORD    DIGBY. 

A  Reply  to  Me.  Spedding.' 


FOM  my  experience  of  the  value 
of  Mr.  Spedding's  criticismB,  I 
have  long  ago  come  to  the  conclu- 
Bion  that  when  we  differ  upon  any 
point,  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  he  is  in  the  right  and  that  I  am 
in  the  wrong.  And  as  far  as  his 
article  upon  my  recent  work  Prince 
Charles  and  the  SpaniaJi  Marriage 
deals  with  my  own  defects,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  many,  if  not  of  all  his 
remarks.  But  the  characters  of 
some  of  the  men  who  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  an  important  period  of 
our  history  are  affected  to  such  an 
extent  by  the  judgment  which  he 
has  passed  upon  them,  that  it  will 
not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  if  I 
give  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
beHeve  that  judgment  cannot  be 
sustained ;  in  the  main,  I  think,  be- 
cause Mr.  Spedding  has  sometimes 
forgotten  how  incomplete  the  evi- 
dence is  which  he  had  before  him. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the 
history  of  the  negotiations  carried 
on  by  James  I.  for  a  marriage  be- 
tween his  son  Charles  and  a  Spanish 
Princess,  to  distinguish  plainly  be- 
tween their  progress  before  and 
after  Gondomar's  return  to  Madrid 
in  1618.  During  the  first  period 
the  treaty  was  urged  by  Spain  with 
a  deliberate  intention  of  making 
it  the  first  step  towards  the  re- 
conversion of  England.  During 
the  second  period  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  found  that  their  extreme 
demands  were  not  likely  to  be 
granted,  regarded  it  merely  as  a 
bait  to  incline  James  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  war  in  Q^rmany,  without 
the  slightest  intention,  excepting  for 
a  brief  moment  when  the  Prince 
was  at  Madrid,  of  allowing  the 
marriage  actually  to  take  place. 


I.  (1614-1618).  The  earlier  ctbm- 
mnnications  on  the  subject  having 
been  brought  to  a  dose  in  1612 
without  result,  a  fresh  negotiation 
was  opened  in  1 614  between  James 
and  Gondomar.  It  was  coincident  in 
point  of  time  with  the  King's  quarrel 
with  his  second  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  evidently  brought  about  by 
James's  wish  to  find  in  a  foreign 
power  the  support  which  he  had 
fiadled  to  obtam  amongst  his  own 
subjects.     When    Gbndomar     left 
England  four  years  later,  this  ne- 
gotiation, though    not    completely 
broken  off,  was  suspended,  because 
the  two  Governments    could    not 
agree  on  the  measures  to  be  taken 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 
the  English  Catholics,  the  Spaniards 
aiming  at  nothing  less  than  a  reli- 
gious revolution  in  England,  whDst 
James,  though  he  was  willing  to  do 
much,  was  not  willing  to  go  as  far 
as  they  desired.     Here  the  ques- 
tion  between  Mr.   Spedding    and 
myself  is  whether  we  are,  as  Mr. 
Spedding  thinks,  entitled  to  regard 
James  with  '  respectful  sympathy,' 
or  whether,  as  I  think,  we  are  to 
blame  him  for  entering  into  the 
negotiation  at  all.     Mr.  Spedding, 
indeed,  though  he  does  not  alto- 
gether approve  of   the    marriage, 
and  says,  rather  vaguely,  '  we  may 
now  conclude  without  scruple  that 
it  was    either   ill-designed  or  ill- 
managed,*  yet  sees  '  nothine  on  the 
face  of  it  that  was  either  wicked  or 
foolish.'    It  does  not  appear  to  him, 
it  seems,  to  be  either  wicked  or 
foolish  for  a  sovereign  to  decide 
upon  a  foreign  alliance  in  a  moment 
of  irritation  when    he  is  looking 
about  for  support  in  a  quarrel  with 
his  own    subjects.    Nor    does   he 
allow  that  a  king  cannot^  without 
loss  of  self-respect,  treat  with  a 
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foreign  power  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  laws  wluch  relate 
solely  to  matters  of  domestic  con- 
cern. And  farther,  he  believes  that, 
even  if  it  can  be  sho¥m  that  James 
was  in  the  wrong,  he  at  least  laid 
the  matter  honestly  before  a  body 
of  impartially  chosen  commissioners, 
whose  verdict  being  in  favour  of 
proceeding  with  the  treaty,  was 
sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  con- 
tinuing the  negotiations. 

Before  entering  into  my  reasons 
for  coming  to  a  different  conclusion 
on  these  points,  let  me  say  a  few 
words  on  James  himself.  For  some 
way  I  am  able  to  go  along  with  Mr. 
Spedding  in  his  estimate  of  the 
King's  character.  When  he  says 
of  him  :  '  We  seem  to  see  before  us 
a  man  with  many  infirmities  both 
of  temper  and  judgment,  but  honest 
in  his  purposes,  simple  and  direct 
in  his  dealings,  and  a  scrupulous 
respecter  of  the  rights  of  all  parties,' 
I  am  quite  ready  to  accept  the  de- 
scription as  accurate  as  far  as  it 
goes.  But  then  'many  infirmities 
of  temper  and  judgment '  is  a  very 
elastic  phrase.  Does  it  include 
James's  haziness  of  vision  which 
prevented  him  from  ever  thinking 
out  a  subject  thoroughly,  or  giving 
attention' to  any  facts  which  might 
happen  at  the  moment  to  be  dis- 
agreeable to  him  ?  Does  it  include 
his  love  of  pleasure,  and  his  still 
greater  love  of  ease,  his  dread  of 
responsibility,  and  his  singular  fer- 
tility of  resource  whenever  any 
reason  was  wanted  to  excuse  him 
in  doing  nothing,  however  urgent 
the  occasion  might  be  ?  I  do  not 
know  certainly  whether  the  story  is 
true  that  Digby  gave  as  a  reason 
why  James  should  avoid  a  war,  that 
if  war  were  once  declared,  he  must 
expect  during  the  rest  of  his  life 
'  neither  to  hunt,  nor  hawk,  nor 
cat  his  meat  in  quiet.'  But  surely 
tlie  man  who  could  even  be  sup- 
posed to  be  influenced  in  such  a 
matter  by  such  a  motive  is  hardly 
one  whom  it  is   very  easy  to  re- 


gard with  'respectful  sympathy.' 
I  almost  fancy  sometimes  that  in 
judging  historical  personages  Mr. 
Speddmg  contents  himself  with  ask- 
ing whether  they  thought  wisely, 
and  foigets  to  enquire  whether  they 
possessed  the  moral  energy  which 
is  requisite  to  twry  the  wisest 
thought  into  the  world  of  action. 
And  yet  is  not  it  obligatory  upon 
the  historian,  if  he  attempts  to 
judge  persons  at  all,  to  catch  some- 
thing of  tha  tone  in  which  the 
angels  pronounced  their  final  verdict 
upon  the  erring  Faust  ? 

Gerettet  ist  das  edle  died 
Ber  GeiBterwelt  Tom  Bosen : 
Wer  immer  sirebend  sich  bemuht 
Ben  konnen  wir  erlosen. 

One  example  out  of  many  is 
enough  to  show  how  ready  Mr. 
Spedding  is  to  think  too  highly  of 
James.  In  1615,  a  year  after  the 
opening  of  the  negotiations,  the 
King  received  a  draft  of  the  articles 
of  his  son's  marriage  contract  from 
Sir  John  Digby,  then  ambassador 
at  Madrid.  Although  the  King  had 
up  to  this  time  expressed  himself 
most  favourably  to  the  arrangement, 
he  now  hesitated  and  drew  back. 
The  question  accordingly  arises  for 
those  who  wish  to  understand  the 
man,  whether  he  was  shocked  at 
the  effect  which  the  treaty  was 
likely  to  have  upon  England,  or 
at  the  effect  which  it  was  likely 
to  have  upon  himself.  Mr.  Sped- 
ding, lookmg  at  one  of  Oondo- 
mar's  despatches,  thinks  that  I 
was  quite  wrong  in  attributing 
James's  emotion  to  the  latter  cause. 

But  I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that,  as  soon  as  Oondomar,  leaving 
his  own  conjectures,  begins  to  le- 
port  what  he  actually  heard  James 
say,  we  find  the  King  talking  of 
the  bearing  of  the  marriage  npon 
his  own  authority,  and  not  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  Thus,  when  Gondomar  is 
relating  a  fact  which  has  come  under 
his  own  observation,  he  says : 
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The  King  asked  me  with  great  astonish- 
ment  what  reason  our  lord  the  £mperor 
[i.e.  Charles  v.]  couldhave  had  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  son — speaking  to  me  in  such 
a  way  that  I  could  see  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  imitating  him  or  of  retiring  to  a 
monasterj. 

But'  the  truth  is  that  in  drawing 
what  Mr.  Spedding  calls  an  'ela- 
borate vision  of  a  dethroned  mon- 
arch,' which  he  says  must  have  been 
obtained  by  working  up  Gbndomar's 
last  Bpeculation,  I  had  inmy  mind 
another  letter  written  by  Gondomar 
on  the  same  day,  which  I  referred 
to  in  a  footnote,  but  which  Mr. 
Spedding,  much  to  my  regret,  could 
not  possibly  have  seen.  The  most 
important  paragraph  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

I  think  the  probability  is  that  this  King 
IB  much  embarrassed  by  thinking  of  himseff 
as  the  father-in-law  of  an  Infanta  of  Spain, 
and  with  the  belief  that  this  marriage  will 
give  so  great  strength  to  the  Catholics  that 
their  party  will  be  superior,  and  that  with 
this  he  will  be  brought  to  great  troubles, 
and  will  lose  the  authority  which  he  thinks 
ho  has  by  being  the  head  of  the  heretics ; 
and  he  believes  that  his  Holiness  will  depose 
liim  at  once  from  his  kingdom,  and  will 
give  it  to  his  son  ;  and  as  this  is  a  matter 
of  which  he  ought  to  take  consideration, 
he  has  more  than  once  said  during  these 
days  that  it  is  all  very  well  to  tell  him 
tliat  the  Pope  has  not  commanded  and  will 
not  command  that  kings  shall  be  put  to 
death,  as  if  their  deposition  were  not  equiva- 
lent to  a  civil  death ;  whereas  after  they 
had  lost  their  crown  and  their  authority 
he  would  be  able  to  kill  them,  and  even 
their  own  children  would  do  so  for  their 
otDn  security ^  or  at  least  would  put  than  in 
prison. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  other  ex- 
tract, the  moment  we  come  to  an 
actual  report  of  words  spoken,  we 
find  James  talking  about  risk  to  his 
own  person — ^but,  for  a  great  ruler 
to  whom  the  safety  of  a  nation  is 
entrusted,  comparatively  at  least, '  a 
petty  question  affecting  his  own 
interests.*  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  any  statesman  worthy  of  the 
name,  a  Lord  Burghley  for  instance. 


or  a  Sir  John  Eliot,  would  have 
condescended  even  to  mention  it. 

Having  thns  got  some  little  light 
upon  James's  personal  character, 
let  us  turn  to  the  marriage  treaty 
itself,  in  which  Mr.  Spedding  can 
find  nothing  wicked  or  foolish,  still 
less  anything  infamous. 

The  distinct  evils  which  attached 
themselves  to  its  completion  were, 
in  my  opinion,  of  a  threefold  cha- 
racter, each  of  them  deserving  sepa- 
rate consideration. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  and  it  is 
this  that  constitutes  the  infamy  of 
the  transaction,  it  was  an  appeal  to 
a  foreign  Sovereign  to  aid  a  King 
of  England  in  resisting  the  demands 
of  his  own  subjects,  either  by 
helping  him  with  a  large  sum  of 
money,  or  in  some  less  clearly  de- 
fined way  by  influence  or  authority. 
To  do  this  is,  I  believe,  generally 
regarded  as  something  more  than 
an  act  of  foUy.  I  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  read  of  the  treaty  of 
Dover  between  Charles  H.  and 
Louis  XIV.  with  some  sense  of 
shame,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
one  is  ashamed  of  a  husband  who 
calls  in  another  man  to  help  him  to 
manage  his  wife.  Now  that  it  was 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  Parliament 
that  James  needed  the  assistance  of 
the  Eang  of  Spain,  is  evident  from 
the  message  ho  sent  to  Gk)ndomar 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  to  be  told 
'  how  troubled  and  disgusted  he  was 
at  the  Parliament  and  its  evil  pro- 
ceedings ;  that  the  King  needed  to 
choose  a  side  to  which  he  might 
betake  himself ;  that  he  wished  to 
know  if  Don  Diego '  thought  that,  in 
any  event  that  might  happen,  your 
Majesty  would  be  his  firm  and 
true  friend,  as  it  was  to  this  side 
that  he  was  most  inclined;  and 
that  he  held  Don  Diego  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  man  of  honour,  who 
did  not  wish  the  King  to  be  ruined, 
and  who  would  give  him  advice, 
and  would  tell  him  the  truth  as  far 
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as  be  knew  it.*  ^  It  is  true  that 
when  James  found  that  the  Parlia- 
ment could  be  dissolved  without 
serious  consequences,  the  desire  for 
this  kind  of  support  from  Spain 
dropped  out  of  sight. 

2.  The  second  evil  was  that  it 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  marriage 
which  James  was  contemplating  for 
his  son.  Such  a  marriage  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect  without,  on 
the  one  hand,  end9,ngering  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  future  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  without,  on  the  other 
hand,  throwing  back  the  cause 
of  toleration  by  provoking  the  ma- 
jority  of  the  nation  through  the 
display  of  special  favours  ostenta- 
tiously granted  to  an  unpopular  re- 
ligion. 

3.  The  third  evil  was  the  enter- 
ing into  a  solemn  treaty  engage- 
ment to  carry  out  a  system  of  tolera- 
tion, which  could  only  bo  brought 
into  action  by  sanctioning  a  con- 
tinual breach  of  the  existing  law. 
No  doubt  the  prevailing  theory 
about  the  dispensing  power  was 
very  different  from  ttiat  which  ob- 
tained recognition  in  1688,  but  still 
the  view  that  any  unprejudiced 
person  would  have  taken  of  it  even 
then  was  that  its  exercise  was  a 
matter  for  the  King's  discretion. 
To  say  that  he  was  entitled  by 
his  prerogative  to  mitigate  or  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  penal 
laws  was  one  thing ;  to  say  that  he 
was  entitled  to  bargain  with  a 
foreign  power  that  he  would  so 
mitigate  or  suspend  them  was  an- 
other. And  though,  if  James 
thought  that  what  he  engaged  to 
do  was  right,  there  would  be  no 
loss  of  his  independence  as  an 
individual,  there  would  be  a  loss 
of  the  independence  of  his  Crown, 
which  consists  in  the  treatment 
of  domestic  questions  without  re- 
gard to  the  demands  of  foreign 
Ijotentates.  The  late  Austrian  Con- 
cordat, for  example,  was  agreed  to 


in  accordance  with  the  known 
wishes  of  the  Emperor  ;  but  it  has 
been  set  aside  on  the  ground  that 
the  law  of  Austria  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  treaty  with  a 
foreign  power,  nor  has  anyone  seen 
in  the  change  any  diminution  of  the 
Emperor's  authority  to  negotiate 
treaties  which  bear  upon  matters 
of  international  import.  *  The  as- 
sumption,' says  Mr.  Spedding, '  that 
to  agree  to  anything  which  Gk>n- 
domar  proposea  was  a  sacrifice  of 
the  independence  of  England,  ap- 
pears to  underlie  Mr.  Gardiner's 
account  of  their  intercourse  from 
beginning  to  end.'  On  the  contrary, 
I  Ve  no  objection  to  JWs 
agreemg  to  repress  piracy  or  to  en- 
courage trade ;  but  I  have  a  very 
decided  objection  to  his  making  the 
administration  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land a  matter  of  agreement  with  a 
foreigpi  sovereign  and  a  foreign  am- 
bassador. 

Having  said  thus  much,  let  us  see 
what  were  the  respective  parts 
taken  by  James  and  Digby  in  the 
matter,  in  order  that  we  may  judge 
how  far  Mr.  Spedding  is  right  in 
holding  it  to  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  one  who  dislikes  the 
marriage  treaty  to  feel  any  warm 
admiration  for  Digby.  In  1617 
James,  at  the  sugg^tion  of  Digby, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  England, 
brought  the  question  of  the  treaty 
before  a  commission  selected  from 
the  Privy  Council,  and  the  reply 
which  he  got,  and  which  appears 
to  me  not  to  have  gone  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  at  all,  was,  in  Mr. 
Spedding's  opinion,  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  the  King  to  proceed  with- 
out hesitation.  For  Mr.  Spedding 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  express 
astonishment  at  my  not  having 
stated  that,  upon  their  noticing  that 
their  advice  had  not  been  asked 
upon  ^  the  all-important  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  religious  tolera- 
tion could  be  safely  carried/  James 
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at  once  required  them  to  supply 
the  omission,  thereby  showing  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  their  opinion  on 
the  whole  matter.  If  therefore, 
Mr.  Spedding  argues,  the  reply 
of  the  commissioners  is  defective, 
it  is  merely  because  their  answer 
to  iliis  second  request  has  not  come 
down  to  us.  There  is  at  all  events 
no  reason  to  say  that  the  King 
had  not  fully  taken  them  into  his 
confidence. 

Now,  the  commissioners,  I  ad- 
mit, sent  to  tell  the  King  that  they 
did  not  understand  that  they  were 
authorised  to  take  consideration 
*  for  particulars,  either  in  matter  of 
portion  to  be  demanded,  of  dower 
to  be  observed,  or  for  points  of  re- 
h'ffion  to  be  insisted,  on,'  To  which 
the  King  replied  that  'they  were 
to  have  further  consideration  of 
these  particulars.' 

But  what  was  meant,  I  think, 
was  that  the  commissioners  were 
merely  asked  to  look  at  the  ar- 
ticles relating  to  the  liberty  to  be 
accorded  to  the  In&nta*s  household, 
concerning  which  James  might  find 
it  necessary  to  insist  on  many  things 
which  might  not  prove  satisfiactory 
to  Philip.  And  this  interpretation 
of  the  words  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  part  of  the  ireaty 
which  dealt  with  these  articles  was 
constantly  spoken  of  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiation  as  the  Beligious 
articles  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Civil  articles,  which  dealt  with  ques- 
tions of  dowry  and  portion.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  a  further  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  question  of 
toleration  was  not  brought  before  the 
commissioners  at  all.  When  Digby 
went  to  Spain  a  few  months  later,  he 
was  specially  directed  to  reserve  it 
for  the  King's  private  consideration ; 
and,  in  his  speech  to  the  commis- 
sioners, James  expressly  said  that 
the  Spaniards  would  not  expect 
'  any  hberiy  or  toleration  for  Eng- 
lishmen, nor  other  course  in  matter 
of  religion  which  might  be  displeas- 
ing to  his  subjects.' 


That  which  he  did  ask  the  advice 
of  the  commissioners  about  was,  I 
fancy,  merely  the  details  of  the 
treaty,  such  as — at  what  age  the 
children  should  be  taken  from  tho 
care  of  their  mother,  what  jurisdic- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  the  eccle- 
siastics of  her  household,  and  so  on 
•—questions  no  doubt  of  a  certain  im- 
portance, but  by  no  means  reaching 
to  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  ques- 
tion of  questions  was,  Shall  the 
Prince  marry  a  Homan  Catholic 
wife?  If  this  was  settled  in  tho 
affirmative,  all  the  other  articles 
which  the  commissioners  were  to 
discuss  would  follow,  with  some 
slight  modifications,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  K  the  question  was  not 
asked,  then,  as  an  encouragement 
to  James  to  proceed,  the  whole  con- 
sultation was,  what  I  said  it  was,  a 
solemn  farce.  It  certainly  cannot 
be  said  that  it  was  Digby's  fault 
that  this  question  was  not  raised, 
because  he  had  only  to  narrate  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  in  which 
it  had  been  taken  for  granted  on  one 
side,  and  reserved  for  farther  con« 
sideration  by  the  other.  And  it  is 
certain  that  in  James's  speech  it 
is  never  put  forward  at  all.  He 
dashes  at  once,  as  he  dashed  ia  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  i6zi,  at  the  question  of 
money.  He  says  that  the  '  state  of 
his  affairs  might  give  him  cause  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  marriage 
of  his  son,  thereby  to  get  some 
good  portion  towards  the  payment 
of  his  debts,'  and  that  the  negotia- 
tion has  been  so  pursued  as  to  be 
'greatly  to  his  honour,  and  with 
great  hopes  of  large  and  abundant 
portion,  so  as  his  Majesty  could  do 
no  less  than  hearken  unto  it,  and 
make  some  trial  of  the  success.' 
Then  follows  the  reference  to  the 
question  of  toleration  already 
quoted,  by  which  real  difficulty, 
namelv — the  question,  how  much 
he  might  do  without  adopting  a 
*  course  in  matter  of  rehgion  which 
might  be  displeasing  to  his  subjects,' 
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is  Blarred  over,  after  which  Dighj  is 
ordered  to  giye  farther  information. 

The  answer  of  the  commissioners 
was  in  accordance  with  the  question 
put  to  them.  The  Eong,  they  said, 
was  highly  honoured  1^  the  over- 
ture, and  was  likely  to  be  successiiil 
in  obtaining  what  he  wished  for. 
They  would  do  what  they  could 
about  religion — that  is  to  say,  as  I 
believe,  about  the  terms  relating  to 
the  Infanta's  household ;  and  they 
concluded  with  a  suggestion  that  a 
breach  would  come,  if  it  came  at  all, 
'upon  some  material  point  of  re- 
ligion.' 

But  there  was  one  at  least 
amongst  the  commissioners  who 
bad  no  idea  of  not  going  to  the 
bottom  of  a  question.  The  letter 
which  Digby  wrote  shortly  after- 
wards to  Uie  Prince  has  long  been 
in  print  {State  Trials^  ii.  1408)  :  but 
as  it  will  perhaps  be  new  to  many 
readers,  I  shall  make  no  apology 
for  inserting  the  passages  which 
seem  to  warrant  us  in  assigning  to 
Digby  a  very  different  place  in  his- 
tory from  that  which  Mr.  Spedding 
is  willing  to  allow  him. 

Sir  (he  says),  the  opinion  that  I  hRvo 
ever  presomed  humbly  to  offer  unto  his 
Mi^esty  concerning  your  Highness's  mar- 
riage  hath  been  that  both  in  regard  of  con- 
science  and  satisfaction  to  his  Majesty's 
people  and  allies,  as  likewise  for  the  secu- 
rity and  quiet  of  his  Majesty's  estates,  that 
your  Highness  might  take  to  vife  some 
IProtestant  princess,  although  she  were 
neither  daughter  to  a  king,  nor  had  any  so 
ample  portion  as  might  relieve  tlie  Kine's 
present  necessities ;  for  that  there  mi^t 
many  means  be  found  for  helping  of  the 
King's  wants,  either  b^  some  few  years'  pro- 
vidence, or  by  the  joining  of  the  affection 
of  the  people  to  the  supplying  of  his  Ma- 
jesty by  the  way  of  subsidies  in  Parliament. 
Whereas  contrariwise,  if  the  number  and 
power  of  the  Papists  shall  be  increased,  as 
undoubtedly  it  will  be  by  your  Highness 
matching  with  any  Catholic  princess  what- 
soever, through  the  commerce  which  must 
be  of  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  her  reli- 
gion for  herself  and  family  within  your 
Highness's  court ;  and  thereby  by  degrees 
these  two  different  religions  shall  grow  to 
an  equality  of  power  which  will  be  of  great 
hazard  and  disquiet  to  the  State,  and  not 


to  be  redressed  without  great  danger,  and 
courses  of  greater  violence  than  is  proper 
or  usual  for  this  State  to  put  in  practice. 

Could  Digby  have  said  anything 
more  apposite  if  he  had  been  able 
to  foresee  minutely  the  next  fifty 
years  of  English  lustory  ?  And  if 
it  seems  strange  that  atler  this  he 
should  have  been,  as  Mr.  Spedding 
says,  Hhe  supporter  of  the  match 
through  all  varieties  of  accident,' 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  show,  his  conduct  in 
1622,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament,  proves  nothing  with 
respect  to  his  opinions  in  161 7,  and 
that  the  evidence  upon  which  Mr. 
Spedding  relies  with  respect  to  the 
earlier  period  cannot  be  received 
as  a  complete  account  of  the  matter. 

For  that  evidence  being  entirely, 
or  almost  entirely,  drawn  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  must  bo 
read  in  the  light  of  a  very  impor- 
tant paper  (Tanner  MSS.  73,  fol. 
449)  which  I  fancy  has  not  come 
into  Mr.  Spedding's  hands,  but 
which,  as  a  defence  written  of  his 
conduct  by  Digby  himself,  then 
Earl  of  Bristol,  in  1624,  at  a  time 
when  he  knew  it  was  certain  to  be 
exposed  to  hostile  criticism  from 
Buckingham  and  the  Prince,  must 
he  taken,  at  least  on  matters  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  as  of 
very  high  authority  indeed.  The 
King,  he  says,  had  been  pleased  to 
give  many  testimonies  of  his  satis- 
faction with  him — 

especially  when  it  pleased  God  to  visit 
him  with  a  dangerous  sickness  at  Roystoo, 
where,  amongst  many  other  his  servants 
whom  he  recommended  unto  the  Prince,  he 
was  pleased  to  recommend  the  Earl  of 
Bristol.  Amongst  other  things  his  Mi^esty 
was  then  pleased  to  say  that,  although  the 
Earl  of  Bristol  might  suffer  in  the  world 
(as  being  held  Spanish),  he  had  carefully 
watched  him,  and  if  he  should  have  ever 
found  any  mint  in  him  towards  Spain 
(more  than  agreed  with  his  pleasure  and 
directions),  he  should  have  hated  him. 
But  that  he  had  foimd  him  a  faithful  ser- 
vant herein,  and  not  to  have  eone  one  step 
without  his  liking.  Although  for  the  ad' 
vancingofhia  service  and  emu  ii  tpos  fUfor 
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hi»  to  upkolda  ffood  opinion  and  reputation 
wiiki^^H. 

Reading  then  what  evidence  ex- 
ists in  the  light  of  this  extract,  I 
gather  that  Digby  disapproved  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  marriage;  but 
thai  when  that  point  was  decided 
against  him  by  James,  he  took  the 
matter  as  settled,  and  proceeded  to 
negotiate  the  terms  without  con- 
stantly bringing  up  objections  to 
them  which  were  nothing  to  the 
purpose  if  the  marriage  was  to  take 
place  at  all.  And  when  Mr.  Sped- 
ding  says  that  when  '  the  new  de- 
mands of  Spain,'  that  is  to  say  the 
request  for  a  stipulation  on  the 
point  of  toleration  made  by  Gon- 
domar  at  his  return  to  England  in 
1620,  were  presented,  he  has  no 
donbt  that  if  the  commissioners 
were  consulted,  they  advised  the 
breaking  oflf  of  the  treaty,  for  which 
^  James  (acting,  we  imagine,  upon 
Digby's  advice)  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared,' Mr.  Spedding  supposes  a  dis* 
crepancy  between  Digby  and  the 
commissioners  for  which,  as  far  as 
their  public  action  is  concerned,  he 
has  not  only  no  authority,  but  which 
is  rendered  very  doubtful  by  Digby's 
statement  in  the  paper  which  I  have 
jast  quoted. 

At  the  same  time  the  Spanish  am- 
hassador  avowed  fint  unto  his  Majesty, 
ud  afterwaids  publicly  at  the  council 
table  before  all  the  commissioners,  all 
that  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  had  treated  in 
Spain;  where  all  the  articles  were  read, 
and  all  such  promises  which  had  passed  by 
woTd  of  mouth  were  there  averred,  and 
confinned  by  him.  And  he  showed  the 
King  of  Spain  his  master's  letters  to  war- 
nnt  him  in  all  particulars.  Insomuch 
that  both  the  Lords  Commissioners  and  his 
Majesty  were  then  pleased  highly  to  ap- 
pTOTo  the  solidness  and  directness  of  the 
£arl  of  BristoFs  proceeding.  And  here  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  in  this  interim 
diTeis  of  the  commissioners  being  by  sick- 
ness  or  accident  hindered  from  attending 
the  commission,  as  my  Lord  of  Nottingham, 
^y  Lord  of  Suffolk,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lake, 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  moved  his  Majesty  that 
in  so  great  a  business  his  Majesty  would 
keep  the  commission  full,  and  particularly 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  add  such  as 


were  judged  to  be  least  favourable  unto  the 
match  of  Spain.  Alleging  to  his  Majesty 
(which  he  doubteth  not  but  he  well  remem- 
bereth)  that  a  match  with  Spain  was  not  to 
be  stolen  by  the  plurality  of  votes  well  in- 
dined,  but  that  it  was  to  endure  the 
strictest  and  most  adverse  examination. 
And  that,  in  case  they  allege  such  reasons 
and  inconveniences  against  the  match  as 
might  move  his  Majesty  in  his  wisdom  not 
to  pursue  any  further,  God  forbid  but  they 
should  be  hearkened  unto,  and  that  his 
Majesty  should  follow  their  advice. 

The  persons  selected  were  Ha- 
milton,  Doncaster,  and  Naunton, 
all  three  partisans  of  a  French 
rather  than  of  a  Spanish  alliance ; 
Mandeville,  Williams,  and  Weston 
heingsubsequent  additions,  'without 
whose  advice  and  mature  debating 
all  things  that  were  offered,  nothing 
was  done  whilst  the  treating  of 
the  business  remained  in '  Digby's 
hands. 

If,  therefore,  there  is  no  ground 
for  attributing  to  Digby  a  policy 
apart,  and  the  only  thing  that  can- 
be  urged  against  him  is  that  he  did 
not  rather  throw  up  his  position  as 
a  minister  of  the  Crown,  or  delibe> 
rately  set  himself  to  frustrate  the 
trealy  which  he  was  charged  to 
negotiate,  let  us  ask  whether  before 
his  last  visit  to  Spain  in  1622  there 
was  anything  in  the  treaty  which 
could  reasonably  be  objected  to, 
if  such  a  treaty  was  to  he  negotiated 
at  alL  And  if  anyone  will  take 
the  trouble  to  cast  his  eye  over  the 
treaty  as  it  went  back  to  Spain  in 
1620,  he  will  see  that  though  there 
is  much  in  it  that  he  may  find  fault 
with,  there  is  nothing  there  which 
would  not  in  those  days  be  de- 
manded by  any  Roman  Catholic 
sovereign  before  allowing  his  daugh- 
ter to  marry  a  Protestant — nothing 
in  fact  which  was  not,  with  very 
slight  modifications,  demanded  by 
Louis  XIU.  before  he  permitted  his 
sister  to  leave  France. 

And  if  this  may  be  said  of  the 
articles  themselves,  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  James's  decision  on  the 
question  of  toleration.  For  though 
an  engagement  was  subsequently 
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inserted  in  the  treaty,  yet  in  bis  letter 
of  April  28,  1620,  he  (it  may  be  by 
Digby's  advice,  or  it  may  be  of  his 
own  accord)  does  not  offer  to  make 
any  treaty  stipulation  at  all,  but 
simply  inibrms  the  King  of  Spain 
of  his  intention,  out  of  his  own 
clemency,  to  treat  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics with  indulgence,  and  adds  a 
special  promise  that  he  will  never 
again  send  Roman  Catholics  to  exe- 
cution on  account  of  their  religion, 
or  will  entangle  them  in  oaths 
touching  on  matters  of  religion. 
Now  this,  though  even  this  was,  I 
think,  disreputable  to  an  English 
king,  was  the  least  that  he  could 
do ;  and  being  only  the  legitimate 
consequence  of  the  marriage  treaty, 
the  blame,  whatever  that  may  be, 
must  be  thrown,  not  upon  Digby, 
who  had,  at  the  outset,  objected  to 
the  treaty,  but  upon  the  King,  who 
had  adopted  it  in  spite  of  his  warn- 
ings. 

How  was  it,  then,  that  a  few  years 
later  Digby  became  a  very  warm 
supporter  of  the  marriage  ?  Some- 
thing, I  think,  must  be  allowed  to 
the  natural  tendency  of  a  practical 
man  to  fall  in  love  with  any  work 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  do, 
whether  he  originally  approved  of 
it  or  not.  But  the  real  reason,  I 
believe,  lies  in  Digby's  position  to- 
wards the  German  war,  which  is  a 
eiint  of  far  greater  importance  than 
r.  Spedding  seems  to  perceive. 

II.  (1618— 1623).  For  in  1618 
the  Bohemian  revolution  had  bro- 
ken out,  and  every  other  question 


by  which  Europe  was  agitated  was 
quickly  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
the  great  contest  which  afterwards 
appalled  the  world  under  the  name 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  If  the 
marriage  treaty  was  set  on  foot 
once  more,  it  was  simply  because 
Spain  hoped  to  spin  oat  the  nego- 
tiations till  it  was  too  late  for 
England  to  interfere  in  Germany, 
and  because  James  was  w^ak  enough 
to  imagine  that  he  might  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  Palatinate 
with  Spanish  aid. 

Mr.  Spedding  complains  that 
though  I  approve  of  James's  refosal 
to  identify  himself  with  either  of 
the  contending  parties,  I  do  not  give 
him  sufficient  credit  for  his  efforts  at 
mediation.  My  answer  is  that  the 
manner  in  which  -  he  attempted  to 
mediate  was  sufficient  to  destroy  all 
chances  of  success.  Of  his  mission 
of  Doncaster  to  mediate  between 
the  Bohemians  and  their  king  in 
1 6 1 9,  it  can  only  be  said  that  though 
it  does  credit  to  his  kindly  feeling, 
it  certainly  left  an  impression  on  the 
world  that  he  was  a  man  ready 
enough  to  give  utterance  to  solemn 
platitudes,  but  unlikely  to  take  a 
decided  course,  and  I  sabmit  that 
such  an  impression  would  go  far  to 
weaken  his  influence  when  a  more 
decided  course  was  demanded  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But 
the  real  trial  of  his  capacity  came 
in  1620.  His  son-in-law  Frederick, 
the  Elector  Palatine,  had  been  elect- 
ed King  of  Bohemia,'  and  a 
Spanish  army  was  preparing  a  di- 


*  Mr.  Spedding  says,  'The  next  delinquency  which  Mr.  Gardiner  liiys  to  James's 
charge  in  this  matter  is  that  when  asked  "whether  Frederick  ought  to  accept  the 
crown"  he  said  "He  would  consider  of  it."*  He  then  quotes  my  observation  that 
'  A  word  might  have  nipped  the  mischief  in  the  bud.  But  James  found  it  impossible 
to  decide.*  I  must  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Spedding  has  hit  a  blot  on  my  tables  when 
he  points  out  that  *  When  we  find  that  the  whole  case  was  laid  before  the  council  in 
a  week,  and  that  the  discuHsion  was  interrupted  by  news  that  Frederick  had  already 
made  his  choice,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  word  would  have  arrived  at  Heidelberg 
too  late  to  do  any  good.'  But  mv  mistake  was  that  I  did  not  tell  my  story  with  sufficient 
ezplicitness.  I  should  have  said  that  the  news  which  arrived  from  Frederick  was  merely 
that  he  had  privately  come  to  the  determination  to  accept.  But  he  afterwards  hesitated, 
and  the  finaldecision  was  not  taken  till  after  Bohna^s  first  despatch  arrived  from  England. 
If  the  contemporary  account  of  that  despatch,  printed  in  Moser*s  Patriotisrhet  Arckio 
(vii.  50),  is  correct,  James  has  more  to  answer  for  than  I  accused  him  of.    The  King, 
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version  by  invading  the  Palatinate. 
It  seems  to  me  that  James  had  it 
then  in  his  power  to  localise  the 
contest,  and  to  confine  it  to  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  For  in  such  a  policy 
he  would  certainly  have  found 
strong  support  in  (Germany.  But 
I  do  not  deny  that  James  may  feirly 
have  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 
What  I  copiplain  of  is  that  he  never 
came  to  a  conclusion  at  all ;  that  his 
language  varied  from  day  to  day; 
and  that  while  he  was  ready  to 
allow  his  subjects  to  do  anything 
they  pleased,  to  raise  money  and 
levy  volunteers  in  Frederick's  cause, 
his  chief  thought  was  how  he  might 
avoid  compromising  himself.  When, 
for  instance,  Buwinckhausen  ar- 
rived in  February,  from  the  Princes 
of  the  Protestant  Union  in  Grer- 
many,  to  request  James  to  Join  in 
resisting  the  impending  Spanish 
invasion  of  the  Palatinate,  the 
King  first  replied  by  a  flat  denial, 
then  offered  to  allow  volunteers  to 
be  raised  in  England,  and  sent  to 
borrow  money  from  the  King  of 
Denmark  to  be  used  in  the  war.  A 
few  days  later,  when  he  was 
pressed  to  give  some  declaration  of 
his  own  intentions,  the  answer  with 
which  he  dismissed  the  ambassa- 
dor came  in  effect  to  this : — that 
the  Princes  might  levy  as  many 
volunteers  as  they  pleased,  but,  for 
the  present  at  least,  they  must 
expect  no  money  from  him.  He 
must  first  be  assured  that  they  had 
renounced  all  aggressive  designs. 
If  they  thought  it  right  to  defend 
the  Palatinate,  he  should  be  well 
pleased  at  their  doing  so.  If 
the  £mperor*s  demand  for  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  were  a  legal 
one,  they  had  better  submit  to  it; 


if  not,  he  would    help   them    to 
resist  it. 

This  is  the  language  of  simple 
bewilderment.  But  whatever  else 
may  have  been  the  result  of  Freder- 
ick's defeat  at  Prague  in  the  follow- 
ing winter,  it  at  least  simplified 
James's  task.  He  was  no  longer 
puzzled  to  know  how  he  could 
defend  the  Palatinate  without  sup- 
porting at  the  same  time  the  Bo- 
hemian revolutionists.  His  mind 
was  now  clear  that  he  must  induce 
Frederick  to  renounce  his  claim  to 
the  Bohemian  crown  which  he  had 
lost,  and  the  Emperor  to  renounce 
his  claim  to  deprive  Frederick  of 
his  lands  and  dignities.  Those 
who  think  the  task  was  hopeless 
must  remember  that  on  the  ground 
which  he  took  up,  James  had  the 
immense  advantage  of  being  the 
mouthpiece  of  nearly  all  the  Prin- 
ces and  of  all  the  great  towns  of 
Germany.  But  James  never  knew 
how  to  strike  when  the  iron  was 
hot.  The  battle  of  Prague  was 
lost  in  November  1620.  It  was 
not  till  June  1621  that  Digby  set 
out  to  mediate  peace  at  Vienna. 

There  is  something  truly  refresh- 
ing in  turning  from  the  *  meddling 
and  muddling'  of  James's  diplo- 
macy to  the  despatches  of  a  man 
who,  like  Digby,  was  capable  of 
looking  facts  in  the  face,  and  who 
was  prompt  in  decision  whenever  it 
was  necessary  to  net  as  well  as  to 
talk.  But  he  had  need  of  all  his 
powers. 

Probably  Ferdinand,  and  cer- 
tainly Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  were 
bent  upon  pushing  to  the  utter- 
most the  advantage  which  they 
had  gained  by  their  victory  at 
Prague.  Frederick,  on  the  other 
hand,   was    eager  to  retrieve    his 


Dohna  is  asserted  to  have  said,  asked  for  further  ■  informatioUi  '  or  aber/  i.^.  DohoM, 
▼ermerke  aus  alien  Umstanden  so  viel.  dasa  ermeldter  ['above-named' — an  old  word] 
Konig  fur  seine  Person  nicht  ungerne  sehen  sollte,  dasz  man  die  Cron  acceptirte,  doch 
halte  er  Bedenkens,  suvorhin  seine  Approbation  dazu  zu  gcben,  damit  ihm  nicht  die 
Schuld  Eugmessen  wiirde,  als  ob  es  von  ihm  hemihrte.'  As  to  James  wanting  time  to 
consider,  Mr.  Shedding  forgets  that  the  question  of  the  election  had  been  laid  before 
him  by  Dohna  nine  months  before. 
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failure,  and  to  straggle  on  in  hopes 
of  regaining  the  Bohemian  crown. 
Bnt  that  which  made  the  long 
delay  of  Digby's  journey  almost 
minons  for  the  cause  which  he  had 
in  hand  was  that  by  this  time 
Mansfeld  had  in  Frederick's  name 
gathered  an  undisciplined  army 
m  the  Palatinate,  which,  being 
without  money  or  supplies  of 
any  kind,  was  the  terror  of  all 
neighbouring  princes.  Frederick 
was  loth  to  gi^e  way,  because 
he  held  that  he  was  armed  against 
Roman  Catholic  aggression ;  whilst 
Ferdinand  was  equally  eager  to 
put  down  the  brigands  who  were 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  em- 
pire. With  his  usual  good  sense, 
Digby  saw  that  mere  talk  would 
not  suffice  in  such  a  case  as 
this.  If  peace  was  to  be  had  at 
all,  Mansfeld's  army,  the  only  one 
which  for  the  moment  could  be  got 
together  on  Frederick's  side,  must 
be  converted  into  a  disciplined  force, 
which  an  opponent  could  fairly  be 
expected  to  treat  with.  For  this, 
money  was  absolutely  necessary. 
What  Digby  could  do  he  did.  He 
sent  his  plate  to  the  melting  pot, 
and  advanced  io,ooo2.  to  the  garri- 
son of  Heidelberg.  He  hurried 
home  to  England  and  persuaded 
James  to  summon  Parliament  in 
order  to  obtain  a  grant  of  supplies. 
For  a  few  days  all  seemed  to  go 
well.  Then  James-^displeased,  not 
at  any  attempt  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  dictate  to  him  a  foreign 
policy  different  from  his  own,  but 
simply  at  its  assertion  of  a  right 
to  lay  their  views  before  him  in 
a  humble  petition — entered  into  a 
quarrel  which  ended  in  the  sudden 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament. 

At  no  point  in  their  career  was 
the  essential  difference  between  the 
quality  of  the  two  men  more  clearly 
seen.  It  never  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  James  that  the  dissolution 
would  make  any  change  in  the  pros- 
pects of  his  mediation.  He  went  on 
sowing  ambassadors  broad-cast  as 


he'  had  done  before.  By  levying 
certain  duties  by  his  own  preroga- 
tive, and  by  demanding  a  fresh 
benevolence  from  his  subjects,  he 
managed  to  scrape  togetiier  just 
enough  money  to  pay  in  an  in- 
sufficient manner  the  scanty  force 
of  the  English  volunteers  which 
had  followed  Vere  to  the  Palatinate 
two  years  before,  and  which  was 
now  taken  into  James's  own  imme- 
diate service  for  the  purpose  of 
garrisoning  the  fortresses;  whilst 
nothing  was  left  for  the  far  larger 
army  with  which  Mansfeld  was 
expected  to  keep  the  field  against 
the  Imperialists.  Such  help  gave 
Frederick  no  chance  of  supporting 
the  defenders  of  his  inheritance, 
except  by  lawless  aggressions  upon 
his  neighbours,  and  he  thus  aUen- 
ated  those  peaceable  classes  in  the 
empire,  the  suppoH  of  which  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  success 
of  James's  mediation. 

Let  us  now  look  at  Digby  as  he 
appears  in  a  letter  written  by  Gon- 
domar  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

This  resolntion  (he  says)  to  break  np 
the  Parliament  in  such  a  manner  and  at 
Buch  a  time  appears  to  the  sound'heart«Hl 
and  well-intentioned  to  be  the  greatest  and 
most  beneficial  action  done  for  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  for  Spain,  during  the  last 
hundred  years  since  Luther  began  to  publish 
his  heresy,  because  it  appears  that  this  King 
has  determined  to  commit  himself  entirely 
to  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  your 
Catholic  M^esty,  and  to  forsake  all  other 
remedies,  irritating  his  allies,  and  throwing 
them  into  despair  by  this  action.  For  they 
say  that,  after  this,  the  King  will  neither 
be  able  nor  willing  to  aid  his  son-in-law  or 
the  Dutch,  nor  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  growth  of  the  Catholics,  and 
that  he  will  therefore  be  obliged  to  submit 
himself  to  the  laws  which  the  Kin^of  Spain 
may  be  willing  to  impose  upon  him.  And 
at  this  last  crisis,  Lord  Digby,  thinking 
that  the  King  would  not  dare  to  take  so 
bold  a  resolution,  spoke  two  days  before  in 
Parliament,  declaring  the  mischief  which 
had  followed  upon  the  failure  to  succour 
Mansfeld  in  time,  as  he  had  said  should 
be  done  when  he  first  arrived ;  for  if  help 
had  been  sent,  Mansfeld  would  not  have 
left  the  Palatinate,  and  all  the  Princes  who 
were  formerly  in  the  Union  would  have 
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oome  back  to  the  assistance  of  the  Palatine, 
and  the  Dake  of  Soxonj,  the  Kings  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  and  all  the  other  Pro- 
testant Princes  and  towns  of  Germany 
would  have  done  the  same.  It  happened 
that  Digby  was  not  with  the  King  when  he 
sent  to  command  the  Prince  to  execute  his 
order  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  and 
though  he  has  come  to  visit  me,  and  has 
congratulated  me,  they  tell  me  that  he  has 
felt  it  in  his  soul,  and  that  he  has  said  to 
some  of  his  confidants  that  since  the  King 
has  wished  to  disgust  his  people,  and  not 
to  listen  to  nor  to  discuss  the  means  by 
which  they  proposed  to  do  him  all  the  ser- 
vice which  he  required  to  enable  him  to 
give  laws  to  others,  he  would  now  have  to 
submit  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  he  must 
not  be  astonished  if  his  diplomacy  turned 
out  as  badly  at  Madrid  as  at  Vienna,  as  he 
had  no  arms  left  but  observance  and  sup- 
plication, and  it  might  well  be  judged  what 
would  be  the  success  of  these  with  the 
Spaniards.  In  public,  however,  after  this  re- 
solution and  declaration  of  the  King,  Digby 
shows  himself  entirely  on  the  Spanish  side, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Catholic 
religion  here ;  and  I  know  that  he  has  said 
to  the  King  that  having  up  to  this  time 
doubted  of  the  success  of  affairs,  he  advised 
him  and  desired  him  to  keep  up,  together 
with  his  friendship  with  Spain,  friend- 
ship with  Holland  and  the  other  opponents 
of  Spain,  but  that  now  it  was  necessary  to 
tell  hhn  that  if  he  did  not  really  and  en- 
tirely follow  after  the  favour  and  goodwill 
of  Spain  in  everything,  ho  would  forfeit  it 
altogether.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this 
Digby,  by  his  arrival  from  Germany,  and  by 
his  relation  to  the  King  and  the  council, 
weed  on  the  summoning  of  Parliament, 
and  brought  things  to  a  strange  crisis, 
which  threatened  to  ruin  everything,  and 
would  have  brought  on  a  genend  conflagra- 
tion, if  God  had  not  provided  a  remedy. 

In  this  extract  1  find  the  key  to 
Digby's  subseqnent  proceedings. 
He  has  embarked  npon  a  great 
work,  the  work  of  bringing  about 
the  pacification  of  Enrope.  What 
be  said  in  efiect  was  this  :  *  If  you, 
being  King  of  England,  had  chosen 
to  keep  your  temper,  and  had  re- 
frained from  quarrelling  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  you  might  have 
been  the  arbitrator  of  this  great 
question.  As  it  is,  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  take  wbatever  crumbs 
may  fall  to  you  from  the  King  of 
Spain's  table.'  That  Digby,  if  the 
King  was  to  continue  his  interference 


in  foreign  politics^  was  absolutely  in 
the  right,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
When  Mr.  Spedding  sets  up  against 
bis  advice,  the  advice  of  the  council 
in  the  following  September  to  break 
with  Spain  and  to  declare  war  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  he 
forgets  to  take  into  account  the 
change  in  the  state  of  Germany 
since  the  previous  December.  With 
every  ally  or  possible  ally  alienated 
from  Frederick's  cause,  the  war 
which  the  council  proposed  to  de- 
clare was  absolutely  hopeless,  and 
was  likely  to  continue  so  till  the 
Imi)erialists  had  committed  them* 
selves  to  some  fresh  attack  upon  the 
Protestant  position  in  Northern 
Germany. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that 
Digby,  because  he  was  thoroughly 
right  as  far  as  Germany  was  con- 
cemed,  is  to  be  regarded  as  fault- 
less.  From  having  taken  part  so 
long  in  the  management  of  foreign 
afiairs,  he  had  probably  learned  to 
pass  over  too  completely  the  bear- 
ing of  his  policy  upon  the  domes- 
tic government  of  England.  He 
had  become  so  familiar  with  the 
marriage  in  handling  it,  that  his 
old  objections  to  it  had,  I  doubt 
not,  become  dull  in  the  course  of 
years,  and  he  would  at  last  learn  to 
look  upon  it  with  afiection  as  the 
only  means  by  which  he  could  now 
carry  out  his  plans  for  averting 
'  that  miserable  storm  which  is  like 
suddenly  to  bo  raised  in  Christen- 
dom.' No  doubt  it  would  have 
been  far  better  if  he  had.  been 
more  quicksighted  to  detect  that 
when  he  threw  himself  as  a  last 
chance  upon  the  good  will  of  Spain, 
it  was  in  truth  only  catching  at  a 
straw.  But  we  should,  I  think,  bo 
slow  to  speak  harshly  of  a  man 
whose  mistakes  were  in  part  caused 
by  his  master's  blunders,  in  part 
by  his  own  anxiety  to  take  any 
course  which  might  bring  back  the 
blessings  of  peace  to  Europe. 

Of  Mr.  Spedding's  suggestion 
that  Charles  during  his  residence 
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in  Spain  was  carrying  on  a  diplo- 
matic game  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  I  can  only  say  that  if 
so  he  most  have  been  wonderfully 
snccessfal  in  concealing  his  designs 
from  the  eyes  of  the  many  intelli- 
gent men  who  were  watching  his 
motions,  and  who  all  treat  the 
matter  as  if  his  great  object  was  to 
carry  the  Infieuita  back  with  him.^ 
Suppose  him  very  much  in  love, 
with  a  strong  ingredient  of  vanity, 
and  the  whole  evidence  becomes  in- 
telligible. Nor  can  I  admit  that  I 
felt  any  'horror'  whatever  at  the 
breach  of  the  marriage  treaty. 
What  I  do  regret  as  an  English* 
man  is  that  it  should  have  been 
broken  off  in  such  a  way.  No 
donbt^  as  Mr.  Spedding  Bays,  'be- 
fore Charles  left  Madrid  a  quarrel 
would  have  been  very  danserous.' 
But  no  quarrel  was  needed.  Charles 
had  only  to  say  that  he  could  not 
sign  the'  additional  articles  of 
the  treaty  without  consulting  his 
father,  and  Philip  would  have  bean 
only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  and 
the  marriage  together.  What  he 
did  was  to  sign  the  treaty  and  to 
accompany  it  with  the  most  devoted 
phrases  of  affection,  without  asking 
for  any  stipulation  about  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  then  to  turn  round  as 
soon  as  he  got  home  and  ask  for  the 
postponement  of  the  marxiage.  '  If 
Philip  broke  the  marriage  off  upon 
that  ground,'  Mr.  Spedding  says, 
'  it  was  simply  because  he  chose  to 
break  it  off.'  Very  likely.  But  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  the  insult 
offered  him  gave  him  a  good  ex- 
cuse, and  enabled  him  to  represent 
himself  as  the  injured  party.  For 
it  surely  was  an  insult  to  Philip  to 
have  engaged  solemnly  to  marry 
his  sister  in  ten  days  after  the 
Pope's  approbation  of  the  marriage 


had  arrived  from  Borne,  and  then 
at  the  very  last  moment  to  post- 
pone the  wedding  till  Philip  had 
g^ranted  certain  conditions,  which 
Charles,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  had 
hitherto  omitted  seriously  to  ask 
for.  The  only  excuse  for  Charles  is 
that  with  all  the  '  heroical '  virtue 
for  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
praised  to  his  &ce  in  England,  he 
was  either  too  thoughtl^  or  too 
cowardly  to  speak  out  when  the 
contract  had  to  be  signed,  and  that 
therefore  he  was  in  the  right  in 
rectifying  his  blunder  afte^  his 
return,  ai  any  expense  to  his  own 
character. 

To  enter  more  fully  than  I  have 
done  into  the  course  which  James 
took  with  respect  to  the  media- 
tion  in  Bohemia  and  Gtermany 
would  take  up  too  much  space 
for  me  to  attempt  here.  But  I 
must  repeat  that,  probably  through 
my  own  &ult,  Mr.  Spedding  has 
not  underBtood  what  my  objectiou 
to  James's  manner  of  mediating 
was.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  James's  interference  was  well- 
intentioned,  and  that  he  saw  much 
more  clearly  than  many  others  that 
both  sides  were  in  the  wrong.  But 
excepting  in  the  case  where  both 
parties  are  for  some  reason  or  other 
anxious  to  have  their  quarrel  settled, 
mediation  is  only  possible  when  the 
mediator  has  some  force,  either  in 
action  or  in  reserve,  to  which  ho 
can  appeal  to  enforce  his  decisions ; 
and  in  the  case  of  <uvil  war,  it  is 
rarely  that  any  force  of  sufficient 
strength  can  be  brought  to  bear 
unless  the  mediator  can  appeal  to 
the  support  of  a  great  party  in 
the  country  itself  in  which  the  con- 
test is  taking  place. 

That  Digby  was  aware  of  all  this 
is  evident^  if  only  from  the  last  ex- 


*  Since  thia  was  printed  I  have  fonnd  from  a  paper  amongst  the  Domestic  State  Papers 
(clxxzT.  59  ii.)  that  Digby  (then  Earl  of  Bristol)  was  able  to  declare  to  BudKinf^^^yu, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  he  had  proposed  that  the  negotiations  on  the  Palati- 
nato  should  be  taken  up  at  once  on  Charleses  arrival  at  Madric^  that  Buckingham  had 
refused  to  touch  it,  and  that  the  ai&ir  of  the  Palatinate  had  not  been  seriously  brought 
forward  till  July.    So  much  for  Charles's  eagerness  in  the  matter. 
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tract  whicH  I  have  given  from  Oon- 
domar's  despatches.  And  it  is  no 
less  evident  tliat  James  was  not 
aware  of  it.  His  mediation  in  Bo- 
hemia, indeed,  in  1618,  though  I 
still  think  it '  smoothed  the  way  for 
the  intervention  of  Spain  in  the 
affairs  of  Germany,'  did  not  do  any 
very  great  harm  as  far  as  the  mo- 
ment was  concerned.  Mr.  Sped- 
ding,  indeed,  says  that '  it  was  this 
action  by  which,  in  *  my  *  opinion, 
James  tamed  the  Bohemian  war 
into  a  German  war.'  Bnt,  if  he 
will  look  at  the  passage  again,  he 
will  see  that  the  words  referred  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  *a 
year  later.  The  harm  that  it  did 
was  to  weaken  men's  belief  of 
James's  sagacity,  and  to  make  them 
fancy  that  it  wonld  be  eqnaUy  easy 
to  hoodwink  him  on  the  next  occa- 
sion. When  that  occasion  came, 
James  was  eqnally  unready  to  act, 
equally  halting  between  two  opi- 
nions, and  only  agreed  upon  tne 
conclusion  that  it  was  his  business 
to  talk,  and  the  business  of  others 
to  act.  It  is  impossible  to  look 
upon  him  as  merely,  like  Othello,  a 
prey  to  villainy.     The  honest  man 


who  mistakes  because  he  cannot 
believe  in  the  depth  of  dishonesty 
around  him  commands  our  respect. 
The  man  of  generally  good  inten- 
tions who  will  not  take  the  trouble 
either  to  think  out  a  question  tho- 
roughly, or  to  act  firmly  upon  his 
convictions,  and  who,  as  James  did 
when  he  dissolved  the  Parliament 
of  1 62 1,  considers  a  question  affect- 
ing his  personal  position  as  of  far 
greater  weight  than  the  needs  of 
Europe,  only  deserves  our  con- 
tempt.* 

I  heartily  wisb  I  could  accept  Mr. 
Spedding's  idea  of  James's  charac- 
ter. I  have,  as  he  knows,  g^ne 
with  him  a  long  way — ^much  farther 
than  many  would  care  to  follow. 
But,  while  I  am  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  may  sometimes  have 
expressed  myself  too  strongly,  I 
cannot  clear  the  King  altogether. 
After  all,  may  not  the  final  verdict 
upon  him  be  this  ? — *  He  chose 
Bacon  and  Digby  for  his  advisers, 
and  he  wasted  the  genius  of  the 
one,  and  the  practical  sagacity  of 
the  other.' 

Samuel  R.  Gakdineb. 


'  In  another  place  Mr.  Spedding  seems  to  think  I  hold  that  the  Bohemian  quarrpl 
could  have  been  dnilt  with  by  mere  generosity  rather  than  by  knowledge.  In  reality 
I  only  go  so  far  as  to  prefer,  with  moet  other  people,  a  generous  man  who  is  ignorant 
to  a  man  with  knowledge  who  is  not  generous.  Bnt  I  cannot  allow  that  James  had  any 
real  knowledge  of  the  question.  Mr.  Spedding's  idea  that  a  great  national  dispute  ought 
to  be  solved  by  reference  to  law  and  precedent  is  one  which  sounds  strange  to  me  when 
I  think  of  the  utter  unimportance  of  the  technical  pleading  about  the  right  of  com- 
manding the  militia  which  preceded  our  own  civil  war.  A  jndge  in  Westminster  Ilnll 
must  keep  to  law  and  precedent,  because  there  is  n  legislature  above  him  to  change  the 
law.  But  a  statesman's  business  is  to  see  what  is  best  for  men ;  and  when  '  millions 
of  hearts '  b^in  to  beat  in  any  cause,  it  is  evidence  that  something  is  wrong,  whatever 
law  and  precedent  may  say.  To  their  demands  he  is  at  leust  bound  to  listen,  though  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  he  may  not  have  to  refuse  their  wishes,  because  to  cun'y  thorn 
out  would  do  more  hann  tlian  good. 


^<»^^^^ 
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MALTHUSIANISM,  TRUE  AND  FALSE. 


I^ROM  the  origin  of  continaoas 
scientific  thonght,  as  known 
to  ns  in  Greece,  pliilosophers  were 
exercised  bj  the  question  of  the 
limits  of  sciences  and  their  mutual 
relations.  Aristotle  conceived  a 
series  of  subordination  in  arts  and 
sciences,  which  ciflminated  in  the 
imperial  science,  Politics,  to  which, 
of  course,  Economy  was  a  mere 
handmaid.  The  modems,  inter- 
preting Political  Economy  as  the 
science  of  Wealth,  which  is  to  aid 
the  Politician  in  questions  of  Public 
Industry,  Commerce,  and  Finance, 
yet  entirely  confess  that  Wealth 
does  not  and  cannot  coyer  the  whole 
field  of  Politics ;  nay,  that  as  with  an 
individual  so  with  a  State,  it  must 
often  be  quite  secondary.  The  im- 
mediate successors  to  Adam  Smith 
were  peculiarly  anxious  to  insist 
on  the  essential  limitation  of  their 
science.  As  it  was  taught  fifty 
years  ago  its  great  lesson  was,  that 
the  State  must  let  individuals  alone 
as  regards  all  questions  with  which 
Economy  could  deal,  and  the  French 
formula  laissezfaire  was  recognised 
alike  by  friends  and  by  opponents 
as  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
New  Economists.  The  net  result 
of  Adam  Smith's  science  was,  that 
by  giving  free  play  to  willing  ex- 
changes, which,  because  they  are 
willing,  must  bring  some  g^tifi- 
cation  to  both  parties,  the  public 
welfare  is  necessarily  promoted. 
By  this  idea  the  students  of  the 
science  were  thoroughly  imbued, 
and  Whately,  soon  after  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  proposed  to  call  it  Gatal- 
lactics,  or  t/ie  Science  of  Excltanges, 
expressly  in  order  to  exclude  Phi- 
lanthropy and  Political  considera- 
tions. 

J£  the  Economists  had  consis- 
tently recognised  that  their  science, 
like  the  Military,  Naval,  or  Medical 
Arfc,  does  but  contribute  materials 
to  the  statesman,  but  is  liable  to  be 


overruled  by  considerations  extrin- 
sic to  it,  no  one  could  have  been 
reasonably  offended  by  the  doctrine 
of  'letting  alone.'  But  not  only 
did  the  Economists  assume  a  tone 
more  dictatorial  than  their  theory 
justified,  they  also  in  general  either 
forgot,  or  did  not  insist  on,  two 
things:  first,  that  the  doctrine  of 
'  free  exchanges '  requires  that  the 
nature  of  the  trade  be  intrinsically 
approvable  by  the  State,  and  the 
persons  be  legally  competent ;  nexty 
that  the  doctrine  in  no  respect 
touches  the  question  what  things 
the  State  ought  to  regard  as  the 
property  of  an  individual,  which  he 
may  either  part  with  or  keep  at  his 
pleasure.  Many  trades  are  and 
ought  to  be  positively  forbidden  as 
vicious.  The  slave  trade  in  antiquity 
was  as  lawful  and  as  respectable  as 
a  trade  in  pigs :  we  now  forbid  an 
Englishman  to  take  part  in  it  as 
buyer  or  seller,  even  in  a  country 
where  it  is  lawful.  The  argument 
for  laissez  /aire  was  not  intended 
to  apply  to  cases  of  immoral,  mis* 
chievous,  or  dangerous  trade,  nor 
to  cases  in  which  the  buyer  is  a 
minor  and  is  forbidden  to  purchase 
the  article  —  say,  gunpowder,  or 
poison,  or  intoxicating  drink.  Nor 
can  any  mere  economist  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  question  what  laws  of 
Land  are  just.  It  belongs  to  Morals 
and  Politics  to  consider  what  rights 
over  land  shall  be  conceded  to  in- 
dividuals: the  right  of  exchange 
begins  only  after  the  right  of  pos- 
session has  been  conceded.  Never* 
theless,  the  economists  who  wrote 
in  the  first  forty  years  of  this  cen- 
tury practically  took  for  granted 
that  the  very  peculiar  land-lawB  of 
England  are  not  only  just,  but  are 
normal  to  the  human  race,  and,  of 
course,  therefore,  that  all  their 
financial  results  are  right.  Among 
these  results  were  the  ejecting  of 
any  population  whom  landlords  did 
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not  cboose  to  retain,  and  (since 
they  could  not  be  killed  off)  their 
consequent  flocking  into  towns. 
Even  without  formal  clearances  the 
new  births  of  the  country  under 
our  land-laws  go  to  the  towns  to 
find  work,  and  there  compete  for 
wages.  Economists  justly  said  they 
must  be  allowed  to  compete,  and 
the  capitalist  must  be  free  to  take 
the  lowest  offers ;  but  because  their 
science  did  not  step  back  to  ask 
why  the  rural  districts  were  not 
made  to  support  the  new  births 
upon  them  —  which  would  have 
opened  the  whole  question  of  the 
laws  of  land — their  doctrine  of  Free 
Exchange  met  with  reprobation, 
which  it  did  not  in  itself  deserve. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  element  had 
been  introduced  into  the  science  by 
Malthus,  which  is  wholly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  limitation  of  it  to 
Catallactics.  In  the  exchange  of 
labour  for  wages,  the  laws  of  ex- 
change, of  which  alone  the  econo- 
mist can  take  notice,  are  the  same 
whether  labourers  are  few  or  many, 
whether  capitalists  are  rich  or  poor, 
whether  labourers  or  whether  capi- 
tal increase  fast  or  slowly.  Political 
Economy,  as  a  science,  is  not  con- 
cerned to  enquire  at  what  rate 
either  turnips  or  sheep  can  be  mul- 
tipUed ;  this  is  a  question  of  detail 
for  sheep-farmers — or  certainly  was 
so  regarded  by  James  Mill  and  his 
contemporaries.  Why  then  should 
it  belong  to  the  Economist  to  en- 
quire at  what  rate  human  popula- 
tion increases  or  is  likely  to  in- 
crease ?  What  has  this  question  to 
do  with  the  Laws  of  Exchange  ? 

The  fact  is  that  Malthus  never  so 
intended  it.  Bightly  to  understand 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  his  great 
work,  we  must  set  before  our  mind 
the  rural  Poor  Law  of  England  as 
it  existed  in  his  lifetime.  His  main 
object,  so  far  as  State  action  was 
concerned,  was  to  advocate  the 
abolition  of  the  Poor  Law ;  nor  did 
he  labour  in  vain :  in  one-third  of 
a  century  its  evil  was  understood 


and  conceded  to  be  intolerable.  He 
ought  to  be  regarded  not  as  an 
economist,  but  as  a  politician  who 
devoted  himself  to  that  one  subject, 
the  Poor  Law,  which  required  also 
the  mind  and  heart  of  a  philan- 
thropic moralist.  That  he  has  been 
accounted  hard-hearted,  not  philan- 
thropic, is  not  wonderful,  however 
unjust;  but,  not  to  pause  on  this 
subject,  let  us  proceed  to  the  Poor 
Law  as  it  then  was,  with  which 
the  present  generation  must  be 
little  acquainted.  * 

Under  it  the  English  peasant 
had  a  legal  right  of  support  in  the 
shape  of  a  poor  rate,  doled  out  to 
him  when  his  wages  were  judged 
insufficient.  The  wages  in  &ct 
were  nominal,  and  to  him  their 
amount  was  unimportant;  for 
whenever  they  were  too  low,  they 
were  made  up  to  the  necessary 
height  by  an  allowance  from  the 
poor  rate.  How  much  was  *  suf- 
ficient '  or  *  necessary,'  was  deter- 
mined by  the  price  of  com  and  by 
the  number  of  the  labourer's  family. 
The  farmers  for  the  most  part  had 
the  management  of  the  rates,  and 
they  agreed  among  themselves 
what  should  be  the  sum  counted  as 
wage.  Piecework  was  unknown; 
the  payment  was  by  time.  The 
labourer  had  no  motive  to  resist 
their  decision,  since  they  paid  up  to 
him  out  of  the  rates.  Nor  did  a 
good  or  bad  harvest  affect  him 
much  as  to  food;  for  when  corn 
was  dear  the  allowance  from  the 
rates  rose,  and  when  com  was 
cheap  the  allowance  was  lessened. 
Children  called  for  no  self-denial 
on  his  part ;  the  rate  was  doled  out 
to  him  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber. K  he  had  aged  parents,  it 
was  no  concern  of  his  to  support 
them  ;  for  the  parish  took  the  care 
off  his  hands.  Besides,  he  was 
aware  that  in  his  infancy  his 
parents  had  allowed  the  parish  to 
support  him:  why  should  he  not 
leave  them  on  the  parish  in  their 
old  age  P    No  shame  was  attached 
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to  receiving  of  relief  when  the 
system  was  nniyersal :  nay,  as  it 
was  paid  to  each  without  restriction, 
and  spent  at  home  as  a  part  of 
wages,  the  poor  counted  on  it  as  a 
revenue,  to  which  they  were  legally 
entitled,  as  the  landlord  to  his  rent. 
A  labourer  could  not,  by  deferring 
marriage,  earn  a  little  portion  to 
start  with,  or  at  least  such  a  course 
would  have  required  extreme  self- 
denial  ;  for  while  unmarried  or 
childless,  the  payment  of  his  ser- 
vice was  depressed  to  the  sum  just 
sufficient  for  his  absolute  necessity, 
the  nominal  wage  barely  and  not 
always  sufficing.  Unless  a  man 
resolved  never  to  marry  at  all,  he 
did  not  better  himself  by  delay ; 
for  if  he  even  laid  up  something  for 
his  bride,  it  could  hardly  be  hidden. 
If  it  was  afterwards  foW  out  that 
he  had  saved,  the  consequence  was, 
that  he  received  less  allowance,  and 
was  equalised  with  those  who  had 
not  saved.  It  was  deposed  before 
a  Committee  of  Parliament  (as  an 
extreme  illustration,  no  doubt)  that 
when  a  labourer  had  received  a 
legacy  of  some  amount,  the  farmers 
refused  to  employ  him,  but  pur- 
posely lefb  him  to  live  upon  his 
money ;  for  until  it  was  consumed, 
he  could  not  come  on  the  parish  for 
support.  They  calculated  that,  by 
not  employing  him,  they  could  turn 
to  some  service  less  able  workers, 
whom  they  else  would  have  had  to 
support  in  idleness.  Thus  the  legacy 
was  a  curse  to  fifm,  dooming  him  to 
idleness  and  bad  habits,  most  pro* 
bably  to  drink,  until  it  was  all  spent. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was  a  near 
approach  to  slavery.  The  peasant, 
like  a  slave,  or  like  a  horse,  had  his 
food  nearly  the  same  at  every  time, 
and,  work  as  he  might,  was  unable 
to  reserve  a  store  for  his  needs.  In 
one  respect  it  produced  results  worse 
than  slavery,  though  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  why.  Among  African 
slaves  the  affisction  of  parent  to 
child  and  child  to  parent  is  pecu- 
liarly tender  and  warm:  it  might 


seem  that  in  proportion  to  the  op- 
pressiveness of  the  yoke  this  affec- 
tion became  more  .  intense.  But 
there  was  very  painful  testimony 
that  the  English  system  resulted  in 
frequent  dissolution  of  the  ties  be- 
tween father  and  son.  The  father 
felt  no  responsibility  for  young 
children  ;  the  son  felt  no  gratitude 
to  the  father,  and  no  obligation  to 
support  him.  No  state  of  things 
could  be  morally  less  satisfactory ; 
but  it  was  an  era  of  war :  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  men  as  soldiers 
and  sailors.  The  aristocracy  in 
England  looked  with  pleasure  at  the 
quick  increase  of  families,  although 
*  clearances'  early  began  in  Soot- 
land. 

The  state  of  things  here  described 
was  confined  to  our  rural  districts, 
not  yet  touched  by  the  proximity 
of  the  steam  engine.  The  manu- 
facturing towns  were  differently 
situated.  The  workmen  there  in 
vast  majority  disdained  to  receive 
public  alms.  Their  own  work, 
aided  in  many  cases  by  that  of  wife 
or  child,  sufficed.  Only  a  small 
minority  fell  on  the  parish,  and 
these  being  cases  of  inevitable 
want,  as  fiH>m  accidents  or  illness 
or  old  age,  there  was  a  propriety  in 
giving  out-door  relief.  Through 
the  unhappy  centralisation  of  Eng- 
land, when  the  old  Poor  Law  was 
overthrown  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rural  districts,  the  new  system 
brought  in  was  far  worse  for  the 
manufacturing  towns  than  that 
which  had  been  displaced.  But 
this  is  said  only  in  parenthesis. 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Malthus  saw  with 
alarm  and  concern  the  state  of  the 
rustic  poor,  and  the  effects  which 
the  law  was  producing.  By  means 
of  our  immense  navy,  occupying 
all  the  seas  against  the  widely  ex- 
tended continental  power  of  France, 
a  monopoly  of  oceanic  navigation 
virtually  fell  to  us ;  and  the  activity 
of  our  manufactures  and  commerce 
was  ever  advancing.  What  would 
come  with  peace  r    A  great  and 
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sudden  diniinution  of  our  com- 
merce, in  face  of  an  increasing 
population  and  a  greatly  lessened 
demand  of  men  for  army  and  navy. 
Bat  the  immediate  excitement  of 
Malthns  to  write  came  from  the 
speculators  who  advocated,  under 
the  plea  of  benevolence  and  justice, 
systems  of  common  property  and 
equality ;  in  &LCt  the  colouring  aud 
tone  of  his  treatise  were  largely  in- 
fluenced by  antagonism  to  such 
views,  advanced  especially  by  God- 
win before  him,  and  by  Robert 
Owen  some  twenty  years  later. 
The  idea  common  to  both  these 
communists,  and  perhaps  to  the 
whole  class,  was,  that  the  evils  of 
civilised  society  fundamentally  de- 
pend on  artificial  institutions,  among 
which  they  accounted  Marriage; 
and  that  a  remedy  is  to  be  had  by 
a  return  to  primitive  equality,  and 
by  substituting  benevolence  for  self- 
love  as  the  motive  to  industry.  Mal- 
thns does  not  appear  to  have  been 
alarmed  by  the  division  of  great 
feudal  estates  in  France  into  small 
freeholds.  Such  a  division  he  held 
to  be  '  sometimes '  not  unfavourable 
to  the  absolute  produce  of  food  in 
a  country,  but,  while  causing  an  in- 
crease of  population,  to  cUminish 
*  the  surplus  or  disposable  wealth ; ' 
still,  since  it  left  upon  the  head  of 
the  family  the  responsibility  for  its 
maintenance,  and  rieidly  upheld 
private  property,  he  snows  no  ani- 
mosity to  this  measure.  But  to 
the  schemes  of  communism  he 
opposed  himself  with  the  utmost 
earnestness,  on  the  ground  that 
th^  must  issue  in  reproducing 
with  aggravation  all  the  miseries 
which  they  are  imagined  to  remove. 
Even  supposing  mankind  morally 
perfect,  yet  (he  argued)  they  must 
presently  starve,  if  their  numbers 
increased  as  fast  as  naturally  pos- 
sible; and  the  English  Poor  Law 
seemed  to  press  the  increase  to  its 
maximum.  Self-love,  or  rather 
family  affection,  he  maintained,  was 
alone  trustworthy  as  a  stimulus  to 
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industry;  and  that  the  Creator 
knew  what  He  was  about  in  making 
this  principle  stronger  than  benevo- 
lence, that  is,  than  the  kindly  feel- 
ing which  we  have  towards  a  mass 
of  persons  unknown  to  us.  The 
wonderful  thing  may  seem,  that  this 
should  need  to  be  insisted  on. 

In  order  to  extirpate  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Poor  Law,  he 
sets  forth  the  broad  principle  (on 
which  he  is  most  earnest  and  posi- 
tive, and  for  which  he  has  pecu- 
liarly encountered  odium)  that  *  the 
poor  have  no  right  to  support ; '  on 
which  he  grounds  the  justice  of 
gradually  abolishing  the  poor  rates. 
In  the  appendix  to  nis  sixth  edition 
he  thus  sums  up:  'I  cannot  help 
believing,  that  if  the  poor  in  this 
country  were  convinced  that  they 
had  no  claim  of  right  to  support, 
and  yet  in  scarcities  and  all  cases  of 
urgent  distress  were  liberally  re- 
lieved, which  I  think  they  would  he, 
the  bond  which  unites  the  rich  and 
the  poor  would  be  drawn  much  closer 
than  at  present;  and  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  as  they  would 
have  less  real  reason  for  irritation 
and  discontent,  would  be  much  less 
subject  to  these  uneasy  sensations.' 
Whatever  judgment  may  be  passed 
on  this,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  real  philanthropy  actuated  him 
in  forming  his  opinion.  It  may  be 
added  that  Dr.  Chalmers,  while  de- 
precating the  introduction  of  poor 
laws  into  Scotland,  thoroughly 
agreed  with  Malthns  as  to  their 
evil;  moreover,  since  they  have 
been  introduced,  every  ten  years 
have  made  it  harder  to  call  them  a 
boon  to  the  country.  An  able 
writer.  Provost  Mackenzie  of  In- 
verness, M.D.,  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished last  year  (1870)  by  the 
Chalmers  Association  on  Pauperism 
and  its  Cure,  gives  a  deplorable 
account  of  the  evil  results  of  the 
poor  laws,  industrially  and  morally. 
These  things  go  a  great  way  to- 
wards justifying  Malthus*s  insight, 
and    may    even    yet  make    many 
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question  the  wiadom  of  our  existiiig 
infltitations.  Bat  by  no  reasonable 
interpretation  can  the  qnestion, 
'  Have  the  poor  a  right  to  relief  in 
distress  ? '  be  held  to  belong  to 
political  economy.  That  science 
has  to  assnme  that  men's  rights  are 
settled  by  law ;  and  then  discosses 
what  happens  when  they  freely  nse, 
manofactare  and  exchange  things 
to  which  they  have  a  right. 

It  is  remarkable  that  even  in 
Malthns's  sixth  edition  the  title- 
page  runs  thus :  '  An  Essay  on  the 
Principle  of  Popnlation,  or,  a  View 
of  its  Past  and  Present  Effects  on 
Hiimicm  Happiness f  with  an  Enquiry 
into  onr  Prospects  respecting  the 
future  Bemoyal  or  Mitigation  of  the 
Evils  which' it  occasions.'  Yet  he 
reverentially  believed  that  the  evils 
were  essential  to  human  progress 
in  virtue,  in  the  spirit  of  that  noble 
passage  in  the  first  Georgic  of 
Virgil: 

Ante  Jovem  nuUi  subigebant  arva  colon! : 

•     •    •    • 
Ule  malum  viiua  flerpentibus  addidit  atriB ; 

•  •  a  • 

Ut  varias  usus  meditando  extunderet  artos 
Paullatim — 

Some  one  has  attributed  to  Mal- 
thus  the  saying  (but  I  know  not 
whither  to  refer  for  it)  that  *  God 
intended  this  world  with  all  its 
trials  to  be  a  manufactory  of  mind.' 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  took 
the  severely  Christian  view  that  to 
the  perfection  of  the  spirit  a  fre- 
quent, indeed  a  continuous  repres- 
sion, perhaps  mortification  of  the 
flesh  is  needed;  and  that  Divine 
goodness,  equally  with  Divine  wis- 
dom, imposes  it.  On  the  opposite 
side  he  had  adversaries  whose  doc- 
trine was  fundamentally  material- 
istic, and  who  supposed  the  grati- 
fication of  appetite  a  paramount 
happiness  and  virtual  necessity  for 
man. 

The  reason  why  Malthus's  argu- 
ments have  efiected  only  a  reform, 
not  an  abolition  of  poor  laws,  is, 
that  such  laws,  conceding  to  the 


poor  a  legal  right  of  support,  are 
introduced  as  a  measure  of  po- 
lice, to  stave  off  agrarian  crime, 
when  the  poor  find  themselves  land- 
less. For  this  they  were  originated 
under  Henjy  VIJI.  and  Elizabeth ; 
for  this  they  were  brought  into 
Ireland,  and  (apparently  to  forestal 
the  possible  results  of  despair)  into 
Scotland  also.  They  are  in  £act  a 
buttress  of  the  English  landlord- 
system. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  oc- 
curred to  Malthus  that  one  who 
enquires  whether  citizens  have  a 
right  to  increase,  ought  also  to  en- 
quire whether  the  laws  of  land  are 
just  or  unjust. 

Dropping  out  of  Malthus's  vo- 
lumes those  parts  which  properly 
belong  to  morals  or  to  politics, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  was  there 
which  he  could  reasonably  regard 
and  did  regard  to  belong  strictly  to 
economy  ?  His  great  economic  laws 
are  thus  summed  up  by  himself: 
*  Population  (naturally)  increases 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  food  in 
an  arithmetical  ratio.'  He  observes 
in  his  appendix  (6th  edition,  p.  453, ' 
foot  note)  :  *  It  has  been  said  that 
I  have  wiitten  a  quarto  volume  to 
prove  [these  two  propositions],  but 
this  is  not  quite  trae.  The  first  of 
these  propositions  I  considered  as 
proved  the  moment  the  American 
increase  was  related,  and  the  second 
proposition  as  soon  as  it  was  enun* 
ciated.^  This  last  clause  may  seem 
astonishing.  Supposing  men  live 
on  vegetable  food,  surely  every 
plant  increases  with  much  greater 
rapidity  than  man,  and  in  a  geome- 
trical ratio,  if  men  do  but  plant 
it;  and  in  so  far  as  flesh  enters 
men's  diet,  tame  cattle  increase 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  all  of 
them  far  more  rapidly  than  man. 
No  doubt,  here  as  elsewhere,  he 
intends  the  statement  to  be  re- 
stricted by  the  assumption  that  no 
more  land  is  to  be  had  for  cultiva- 
tion. But,  in  any  case,  what  is  to 
be  said  of  making  an  axiom  that  th^ 
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inoreaae  of  food  firom  a  given  piece 
of  laud  can  only  be  in  arithmetical 
ratio  P  or  of  what  avail  is  the  ad- 
mission to  the  inference  which  the 
author  would  draw  &om  it  as  to  the 
immediate  urgencj  of  want?  In 
fact,  not  a  word  is  written  by  Mal- 
thus  to  prove  that  while  the  human 
species  increases  as  the  numbers 
I,  2,  4,  8,  1 6,  32,  64,  their  food 
would  increase  as  slowly  as  the 
ratios  i,  2,  3,  4,  5;  nor  does  the* 
mere  ratio  decide  anything.  His 
whole  argument  is,  that  *  the 
most  enthusiastic  speculator  cannot 
suppose  a  greater  increase.'  If  we 
are  willing  to  remain  in  abstractions 
and  look  to  distant  futurity,  his 
argument  is  perfect,  undeniable,  but 
superfluous;  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  whole  globe  shall  be  so  full  of 
population  that  no  new  soil  is  culti- 
vable, the  human  race  could  not 
long  continue  to  double  itself  every 
twenty-five  years,  nor  every  fifty 
years,  nor  at  any  fixed  number  of 
years  at  all.  At  what  rate  food  can 
be  increased  on  a  given  area  no 
one  can  know.  It  depends  much  on 
future  developments  of  agricultural 
chemistry.  But  in  dealing  with  the 
distant  future,  the  question  of  food 
is  superfluous:  we  do  but  involve 
the  Malthusian  principle  in  gratui- 
tous difficulty  by  touching  on  it. 
Geometry  without  chemistry  or 
botany  suffices  for  the  triumphant 
demonstration  of  his  abstract  pro- 
position ;  for  it  is  obvious  that,  if 
mankind  were  to  double  itself  every 
twenty-five  years,  in  a  moderate 
number  of  centuries  they  would  be 
unable  to  find  standing-room  on 
the  earth,  much  less  could  they 
cultivate  it  for  food. 

Malthus  himself  professed  to  deal 
with  immediate  urgent  fieMsts,  such 
as  indeed  were  presented  by  our 
Poor  Law  and  the  rustic  population. 
His  argument  was  complete,  if  it 
dealt  with  the  present  and  the  next 
half  century ;  and  I  must  think  he 
only  damaged  it  by  at  aU  attempt* 
ing  to  formulate  the  fertility  of  the 


earth.    Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to 
deny  that,  in  the  particular  case  of 
England,  he  under- valued  our  vast 
powers,  industrial  and  locomotive ; 
our  power  of  importing  food,   of 
raising  food,  of  saving  by  greater 
wisdom,  of  diflusing  product,  and 
of  emigrating.      Since    his  work 
appeared,  we  have  more  than  dou-^ 
bled  our  home-numbers — ^to  take 
no  account  of  the  vast  emigration — 
and  our  ability  to  bear  a  fiuiiher 
growth  of  population    is    greater 
than   before.     The  ability  of  the 
country  to  get  food  from  abroad 
(if  it  can  but  pay  for  it)  is  bound- 
less.     Its    facility    of  emigration 
has  enormously  increased ;  and  the 
greater  the  number  who  emigrate, 
the  easier  is  it  for  more  to  emigrate, 
and  raise  supplies  of  food  for  us. 
Yet  Malthus  convinced  himself  that 
'emigration    is    perfectly    inade* 
quate'  'with  any  view  to  an  un- 
restricted increase  of  population.' 
It  is  but  a  temporary  rellei^  says  he, 
of  which  Great  Britain   (in    181 6 
and  1 8 1 7,  when  sufiering  from  the 
competition  on  the  ocean  suddenly 
opened  upon  her  by  the  renewal  of 
peace)   may  rightly  avail  herself. 
Of  course  when  he  puts  his  argu- 
ment in  the  abstract,  the  case  is 
changed.     If  every  nation  on  earth 
double  its  numbers  every  twenty- 
five  years,  our  fields  of  emigration 
will  be  rapidly  lessened,  no  doubt : 
but  such  abstractions  are  no  con- 
cern to  our  Grovemment,  nor  yet 
to    our    private    citizens.      K   we 
value  English  institutions,  English 
philosophy  and  religion,    English 
sentiment,  literature,  and  science, 
if  we  have  any  pride  in  the  Eng- 
lish race,  it  is  reasonable  to  desire, 
and  even  to  plan,  that  the  fertile 
wildernesses  of  the  earth  shall  be 
peopled,  if  possible,  rather  by  our 
own  race  than  by  one  inferior  or 
more  barbarous.     Indeed,    so    en- 
tirely free  was  Malthus  from  fanati- 
cal heat,  so  moderate  and  open  to 
conviction  does  he  show  himself,  so 
graciously  was   his  understanding 
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tempered  by  goodness,  tliat  we  may 
make  scire,  if  he  could  hare  be- 
held the  development  of  steam- 
navigatton,  it  wonld  have  modified 
his  conclnsions.  He  would  have 
seen  the  vast  advantage  of  the  al- 
tematiye  given — ^to  keep  popula- 
tion at  home,  if  we  need  it^  or  to 
colonise  other  great  regions,  if  it 
find  no  adequate  place  here.  Never- 
theless, this  is  of  very  donbtfhl 
benefit  to  iw  as  a  nation,  if  the 
colonists  feel  themselves  to  be  ex- 
patriated, in  fact  banished,  by  an 
iniquitous  state  of  law,  when  they 
would  rather  have  stayed  at  home. 
The  Irish  exodus,  instead  of  being 
a  strength  to  England,  plants  in 
the  United  States  a  compact  body 
of  our  bitter  and  dangerous  ene- 
mies ;  and  if  great  emigration  from 
England  take  place  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  advanta^  of 
momentary  relief  may  be  dearly 
bought  by  encountering  a  per- 
manent foreign  enmity.  Uidess 
our  own  domestic  institutions,  in 
regard  to  those  gifts  of  Grod  which 
are  a  common  property  of  a  na- 
tion—land, air,  and  water — ^be  put 
on  a  footing  of  strict  justice  that 
commends  itself  to  the  public 
conscience,  we  virtually  enforce 
emigration,  and  make  numbers  of 
emigrants  disaffected. 

miEdthus  undoubtedly  had  a  de- 
sponding view,  difficuit  to  justify 
or  account  for,  as  to  the  power  of 
the  soil  to    increase  its  produce. 
His  knowledge  of  the  old  and  new 
continents,  of  ancient  and  modem 
nations,   was  very  extensive;    he 
almost  buries  his  great  argument 
under  the  mass  of  facts.     It  may 
seem  that  his  learning  embarrassed 
the  simplicity  of  his  view.     We 
cannot  blame  him  for  not  knowing 
what  the  experimental  farming  of 
the  last  forty  years  has  established ; 
but  vfe  shall  be  very  blamable  if 
we  shut  our  eyes  to  it.    Alderman 
Mechi  estimates,  by  the  experience 
of  his  own  farm,  that  the  produce 
of  England,  if  similarly  cultivated, 


would  at  once  be  three  and  a  half 
times  as  great  as  it  is.  He  also 
gives  detuls  concerning  the  fium 
of  Mr.  HopeatHomchurch,  which, 
by  a  due  application  of  sewage 
from  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Bnmford  (Essex),  quickly  increased 
the  value  of  its  produce  from  ^L  ys-, 
an  acre  to  20I.  an  acre,  or  sixfold. 
Town  sewage  is  mentioned  as  the 
cardinal  matter ;  but  it  should  be 
added,  that  sixteen  horses  are  now 
employed  on  the  fium,  as  well  as 
thirty-five  to  forty  persons,  where 
previously  only  three  men  and  two 
boys  g^t  employment,  and  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  horses.  Malthus 
was  aware  that  land  cultivated  dili- 
gently gave  a  large  increase,  but 
(he  says)  there  is  less  surplus.  This, 
if  true,  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  it  does  not  pay  so  much  reni ; 
and  could  only  oe  a  condemnation 
of  the  Enghfih  landlord  system, 
which,  to  increase  rent^  drives  popu- 
lation off  the  soil. 

Of  course  there  may  be  a  limit, 
at    which  so   much  is  demanded 
of  the   earth,  and  the    effort   to 
get  it  is  so  great,  that  the  culti- 
vators   are    barely  fed   hy   their 
toil,  and  no  surplus  whatever  re- 
mains for  the  market  or  for  the 
landlord.    But  the  question  is,  are 
we    already  approaching    to  that 
limit  ?    We  certainly  are  not.    We 
have  proof  of  it  from  the  Channel 
Islands.     Chiemsey  and  Jersey  feed 
from  their  narrow  area  a    much 
larger  number  of  labourers,  acre  by 
acre,  than  the  highest  cultivated 
farm  treated  on  the  English  system  r 
and  after  feeding  them,  send  more 
to  market^  acre  by  acre,  than  do 
oar  farms.     It  is  not  only  in  Ame- 
rica and  our  colonies,  where  land  is 
plentiful,    that   the    cultivator   is 
better  off  than  in  England,  but  the 
same  is  true  in  Belgium,  and  even 
in  the  Channel  Islands.    The  fact 
appears  to  leave  nothing  whatever 
to  be  said  in  defence  of  the  claims 
over  land,  which,  by  their  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  legislatoro 
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for  six  centuries,  English  landlords 
have  established.  How  soon  we 
shall  reach  the  natural  and  inevit- 
able limit  to  the  power  of  the  soil 
to  yield  crops,  no  one  can  say ;  but 
hitherto  the  formula  sugg^ested  to 
cultivators  by  experience  is,  You 
get  out  of  tJie  soil  just  as  much  as 
you  put  into  it.  Manure  is  the  food 
of  plants ;  they  are  greedy  of  it ; 
their  power  of  appropriatmg  food 
and  developing  their  organisms  pro- 
digiously exceeds  that  of  mau ; 
and  the  refuse  at  our  disposal, 
which  is  their  food,  is  just  in  pro- 
X>ortion  to  the  crop  which  we  take 
out  of  the  land,  and  the  men  or 
horses  nourished  by  it. 

That  by  living  on  vegetable  food 
a  larger  population  mi^t  be  sup- 
ported, Malthus  was  aware.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him 
to  remark,  that  only  by  consenting 
to  become  chiefly  vegetarian  has 
any  nation  become  populous ;  that 
while  the  population  is  sparse, 
hitherto  nations  have  been  com- 
paratively barbarous ;  and  that  the 
more  vegetarian  diet  has  been  one 
condition  of  civilisation  and  power. 
It  is  now  calculated  by  vegetarians, 
that  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of 
human  food  (on  a  low  average)  as 
a  cultivated  acre  will  yield,  three  to 
four  acres  of  grazing  land  are  needed 
for  flesh  meat;  and  if  the  most  pro- 
fitable crop  be  selected,  six  or  seven 
acres  is  nearer  the  truth.  It  does 
not  appear  to  transgress  the  severest 
limit  of  certainty  to  say,  that  if  all 
our  grass  lands  easily  capable  of 
cultivation  were  cultiva^d,  the 
quantity  of  human  food  produced 
would  at  once  suffice  for  a  double 
population.  If  not  cultivated  only, 
but  duly  manured  with  the  aids  of 
an  increased  population,  the  pro- 
duce would  soon  mount  up  &r 
hi^er. 

The  economists  contemporaneous 
with  Malthus  habitually  talked  of 
g^d  and  bad  land,  as  if  the  division 
were  fixed  and  eternal.  Since  Mr. 
Thornton  and  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill 


have  written  upon  Peasant  Free- 
holds, it  has  become  more  generally 
known,  that  what  we  caJl  good 
land  was  once  bad,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  much  of  what 
we  now  call  bad  may  be  made 
good — not  by  expensive  appliances, 
but  by  the  ordiimry  routine  of  eco- 
nomic  cultivation,  if  there  be  but 
enough  of  human  inhabitants.  For 
all  these  reasons,  we  have  no  right 
to  lay  down  for  others  that  we  have 
appix)ached  the  Umit  of  profitable 
cultivation.  But  there  are  other 
topics.  Human  wealth  depends,  not 
only  on  having  abundance,  but  on 
not  wasting.  Waste  noty  want  not  — 
the  stem  old  formula  of  the  private 
home— has  been  deplorably  over- 
looked in  State  economy. 

We  are  told  that  England  is  over- 
peopled :  we  ask,  what  is  the  proof? 
It  is  repHed,  *  there  is  constant 
pressing  distress.'  It  is  wonderful 
that  tins  seems  to  anyone  a  satis- 
factory reply.  If  the  population 
were  at  once  cut  down  to  what  it 
was  when  Malthus's  first  edition 
appeared,  is  it  certain  that  there 
would  be  no  such  distress  P  Nay, 
there  was  then  such  poverfy, 
that  he  esteemed  it  over-peopled. 
Mere  want  and  suffering,  however 
constant,  can  never  prove  that  there 
is  too  much  population :  to  assume 
that  it  does,  is  a  perpetual  fallacy 
of  our  economists.  Too  much  vice^ 
or  too  much  had  law,  causing  waste 
and  disease,  will  infallibly  produce 
suffering  and  pauperism,  whatever 
the  natural  abundance,  and  natural 
advantages  for  ci*ops.  At  this  very 
time  it  is  computed  that  the  yearly 
destruction  of  grain  to  produce 
beer  and  spirits  is  such  as  would 
produce  1,050  million  four-pound 
loaves :  also  61,792  acres  of  the 
best  land  are  used  for  growing  hops. 
Thus  by  ceasing  to  drink  beer  and 
spirits  there  would  be  a  great  in- 
crease to  the  available  human  food ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  over-eat- 
ing and  waste  almost  universal  in  our 
rich  towns.  What  is  more  important 
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still: — if  this  one  vice  of  drnnken- 
ness  were  cut  oflf,  a  prodigioas 
mass  of  orphanhood  would  be  re- 
moved, out  of  which  spring  pau- 
perism and  new  vice  ;  ^e  greater 
part  of  violent  crime  wonld  vanish, 
and  the  vast  waste  of  labonr  oc- 
casioned by  having  to  watch  against 
and  pnnish  crime  would  be  saved. 
No  doubt,  when  the  people  are  kept 
from  the  land,  they  cannot  get  food 
out  of  it,  even  if  at  entire  leisure; 
but  for  that  very  reason,  the  question 
^Isthe  land  over-peopled  ?' has  never 
been  put  to  any  real  test  at  all. 

Yet  there  is  one  partial  test, 
which  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject.  It  will  be  admitted 
by  all,  that  if  this  island  were  the 
whole  world,  and  if  to  get  food  for 
tile  inhabitants  the  labour  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  were  neces- 
sary, so  that  no  energy  remained 
to  build  houses  or  to  make  clothes, 
the  race  would  be  about  to  perish 
from  its  own  too  great  fecundity. 
It  would  have  reached  its  fatal 
Malthusian  Hmit.  On  the  contrary, 
if  two-thirds  of  the  population  suf- 
ficed to  raise  the  food  necessary  for 
all,  it  would  be  farther  off  from 
this  limit,  and  would  be  able  to  in- 
crease somewhat  without  actual 
starvation ;  for  by  putting  on  more 
work,  an  increase  of  produce  would 
be  possible.  If  a  third  part  of  the 
population  sufficed,  it  would  be  still 
mrther  from  the  limit;  and  this 
whatever  the  cause  which  made  the 
Cultivation  more  profitable  —  as, 
good  agricultural  tools.  A  people 
so  devoid  of  aids  as  to  have  to 
scratch  the  eround  with  their  nails, 
and  knock  it  about  with  pieces  of 
stone  or  stick,  might  be  nigh  to  star- 
vation, where  men  with  good  tools 
would  find  abundance.  K  so,  it 
seems  that  by  knowing  what  frac- 
tion of  the  people  suffices  to  raise 
food  for  all,  we  can  form  a  rough 
idea  how  near  it  is  to  the  limit  of 
over-population.    Let  it  frurther  be 


remembered,  that  in  the  application 
of  this  problem,  we  have  to  think, 
not  only  of  raising  the  food,  but  of 
conveying  it  to  Qie  mouths  of  the 
consumers.  Without  undertaking 
to  say  what  is  the  fraction  now,  and 
what  it  was  four  centuries  ago,  it 
seems  not  rash  to  assert  that  we  are 
(according  to  this  test)  farther  from 
the  limit  of  over-population  now 
than  then. 

While  undoubtedly  Malthus  con- 
tended,  in  strong  langui^,  that 
over-population  was  no  mere  spectre 
confrx)nting  us  in  the  far  distance, 
but  was  an  enemy  already  grappling 
us  by  the  throat,  who  can  blame 
this  judgQient,  when  weknowwhat 
was  the  state  of  the  rustic  poor  as 
seen  by  him  ?     Their  state  is  not 
yet  at  all  cheering ;  but  the  present 
Poor  Law,  harsh  as  it  may  be  judged, 
does  not  now  visibly  depress  them 
and  increase  their  evils.    After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Malthus,  his  friend* 
Bishop  Otter,  who  *  had  known  him 
intimately  for  more  than  fifty  years,' 
published  a  Memoir  of  him  in  1 836, 
in  which,  with  much  just  remark 
and  honourable  praise,  he  complains 
that  'his  reputation  has  in  man/ 
instances  suffered  more  from  tbe 
headlong  zeal  of  his  followers  thw 
from  the  mistakes  and  malice  of  his 
enemies.     By  the  former,  his  pro- 
positions have  been  not  only  affinacd 
more  generally  than  he  Inmself  in- 
tended but  they  have  been  pnshed, 
contrary  to  his  own  practice,  to  ex- 
tremes,   and    applied  indifferently 
without  modification  or  reverence. 
Hence  it  has  happened  that  the 
author  has  been  made  responsible 
for  consequences  which  he  never 
contemplated,    and     for    opinions 
which  we  know  he  reprobtded  ana 
ahjured,* 

It  is  impossible  to  help  feeling 
indignation  when  men  cifll  them- 
selves Maltiiusians  whose  doctnnes 
it  is  certain  that  the  true  MaJthn* 
actually  abhorred.    PubKc  decency 


>  Friend  and  maniage-ooimection.    Bishop  Otter  speaks  nith  authoiity. 
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does  not  allow  a  plain  statement  of 
the  practices  taught  as  yirtnous  by 
those  who  tLnjastly  (one  might  al- 
most say  blasphemously)  assume 
his  name  as'  their  epithet.  Every 
careful  reader  of  his  work  will  see 
that  the  moral  restraint  on  which 
he  insisted  was  that  of  the  strictest 
Christian  purity.  He  saw  the  rustic 
population  encouraged  by  law  to 
take  no  forethought,  and  systema- 
tically to  neglect  the  duiy  of  provid- 
ing for  their  offspring  :  as  a  remedy, 
he  insists  that  family  affection  or 
self-love  must  give  the  impetus  to 
industry,  not  benevolence.  The 
doctrine  now  put  forward  as  Mal- 
thusian  belongs  in  fact  to  the  op- 
posite school — ^that  which  he  was 
writing  to  oppose.  They  tell  us 
that  a  man  ought  only  to  have  three 
children;  that  it  is  vmfair  to  Ms 
fwighhours  for  him  to  have  more ; 
and  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
time  will  come  when  society  will 
punish  persons  as  'incontinent' 
who  have  too  many  children.  This 
is  ^omdamentally  different  from 
Malthus's  doctrine.  While  parents 
■support  their  children,  he  never  ex- 
presses any  wish  to  see  their  num- 
ber limited ;  and  though  he  desires 
each  man  to  delay  marriage  until  he 
can  prudently  enter  it,  yet  he  depre- 
cates all  punishment  by  Society. 
He  asks  pointedly  (6th  ed.,  vol.  ii., 

P-  47) : 

How  [in  Bobert  Owen's  or  Godwin's 
system]  IS  the  law  [of  restraint]  to  be  sup- 
ported, and  how  are  the  TiolationB  of  it  to 
-be  pnniahed?  la  the  man  who  marries 
early  to  be  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of 
scorn  ?  Is  he  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's 
tail  ?  Is  he  to  be  confined  for  years  in  a 
prison?  Is  he  to  hare  his  children  ex- 
posed ?  Are  not  aU  direct  pumshmente  for 
•on  offence  of  this  kind  ehockina  and  un- 
natural to  the  last  degree  t  And  yet,  if  it 
be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  most  overwhelming  wretchedness,  that 
there  should  be  some  restraint  on  the  ten- 
dency to  early  marriages,  ....  can 
we  ooDceive  one  at  once  so  natural,  so  just, 
80  consonant  to  the  laws  of  God  and  to  the 
best  laws  firamed  by  the  most  enlightened 
men,  as  that  each  individual  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenanee  of  his  own 


children ;  that  is,  that  he  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  natural  inconveniences  and 
difficulties  arising  from  the  indulgence  of 
his  inclinations,  and  to  no  other  wnatever  f 

We  learn  that  l^fr.  ]^lthu5  again 
and  again  explained  to  enquirers, 
that  he  wished  to  put  no  further 
restraint  on  the  marriage  of  the 
poor  than  such  as  every  prudent 
parent  in  the  middle  classes  would 
place  on  that  of  his  children.  He 
never  laid  down  any  rule  as  to  the  age 
at  which  marriage  should  take  place ; 
never  at  all  any  rule  as  to  the 
number  of  children  to  be  bom  from 
each  marriage.  He  desired  a  young 
rustic  to  do  what  is  expected  from 
every  townsman — ^to  make  some 
provision  for  his  future  bride  in  the 
years  which  precede  marriage,  so 
as  to  secure  to  her  some  prospect  of 
matrimonial  comfort;  in  short,  he 
insisted  that  human  marriage  is  a 
widely  different  thing  from  the 
unions  of  brutes,  and  is  not  to  be 
rushed  into  as  a  mere  gratification 
of  appetite  or  transitory  passion. 
While  advising  a  delay  of  marriage 
he  sometimes  explains  himself,  that 
men  ought  not  *  to  follow  the  first 
impulse  of  nature  and  marry  at  the 
age  of  puberty ; '  which  was  very 
common  with  the  rural  population 
under  the  old  Poor  Law.  *  There 
i^  no  period  of  human  Hfe,'  says  he, 
*at  which  nature  more  strongly 
prompts  to  a  union  of  the  sexes 
than  from  seventeen  or  eighteen  to 
twenty.'  But  he  argues  that  with- 
out strong  and  lasting  attachments 
the  married  state  is  generally  more 
productive  of  miserv  than  of  happi- 
ness, and  that  for  the  formation  of 
such  attachments  time  must  be  given 
to  find  out  kindred  dispositions; 
love  must  be  repressed  for  a  while 
that  it  may  afterwards  bum  with  a 
brighter,  purer,  and  steadier  fiame. 
If  chastity  were  as  strict  among 
youths  and  young  men  as  it  is  with 
ladies,  it  would  give  great  facility 
for  social  intercourse  between  the 
sexes,  and  conduce  above  all  things 
both    to    happy  marriage  and  to 
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happiness  before  marriage.  The 
notion  that  men  cannot  be  chaste, 
he  treats  as  ntterlj  against  even 
Pagan  moralists,  and  of  course  in- 
admissible by  Christians. 

There  is  a  passage  (vol.  ii.  p.  280) 
in  which  the  author  might  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  that  a  man  ought 
to  be  prudent  not  only  for  himself, 
but  for  fche  sake  of  his  neighbours ; 
where  he  says  that  a  man  who 
marries  without  the  means  of  sup- 
porting children  offends  against 
the  will  of  God,  and  having  become 
a  burden  to  society,  and  made  vir- 
tue difficult  to  himself  and  family, 
appears  to  have  violated  duty  to 
his  neighbours.  But  this  presumes 
that  the  man  actually  throws  a 
burden  on  society.  K  a  young  man 
wholly  destitute  marry  a  woman 
as  poor  as  himself,  and  have  twelve 
or  twenty  children,  but  succeed  in 
rearing  them  all  without  public 
alms,  no  reason  appears  for  think- 
ing that  Malihus  would  censure 
him :  nay,  if  he  reared  the  children 
to  industry  and  virtue,  it  is  certain 
that  Malthus  would  regard  him  as 
a  far  better  citizen  than  the  man 
who  reared  one  child  to  indolence 
and  vice.  To  one  who  has  any  dis- 
cernment of  the  ascendency  of  the 
moral  principle  in  Mr.  Malthus's 
mind,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  he  could  for  a  moment  admit 
Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill's  doctrine  that 
to  have  more  children  than  the 
fit  number  is  an  offence.  This 
counting  of  the  number  and  taking 
no  notice  of  the  quality  is  a  pro- 
cedure quite  astonishing  in  a  man 
whose  faculties  are  wcul  balanced, 
who  is  no  wild  and  reckless  genius. 
The  doctrine  thus  wonderfully  im- 
ported into  Political  Economy 
carries  the  science  baek  into  prin- 
ciples of  which  it  had  been  cleared, 
as  we  thought,  by  Adam  Smith. 
In  the  previous  era,  princes  and 
statesmen  thought  their  business 
was  to  dictate  to  individuals  what 
they  should  buy  and  sell,  how 
much,  and  at  what  prices.    Tai*got 


and  Adam  Smith  taught  that  indi- 
viduals must  follow  their  own  pre- 
ference, and  that  this  would  pro- 
duce the  best  collective  result,  the 
public  benefit  being  composed  of 
many  private  benefits.  Economists 
accordingly  renounced  the  ambition 
of  dictating  to  individuals.  Malthus 
carried  the  same  principle  into  his 
doctrine  of  Population.  Let  each 
father  support  his  own  fiemaily,  and 
all  families  will  be  supported,  how- 
ever different  the  number  of  child- 
ren in  them ,  and  the  public  inter- 
est will  be  secured  whether  the 
number  be  a  score  or  a  unit ;  that 
is,  looking  solely  to  the  danger  of 
redundance.  No  dictation  what- 
ever was  imagined  by  him  from  the 
State,  much  less  from  philosophers : 
all  he  asked  of  the  State  was,  not 
to  stimulate  rapid  increase  by 
taking  on  itself  what  is  the  natural 
responsibility  of  parents.  But  now, 
marvellous  to  tell,  it  is  gravely  ex- 
pected that  in  the  most  delicate  and 
personal  of  all  matters — ^in  a  ques- 
tion really  of  morality  and  religion 
— the  millions  of  mankind  are  to 
direct  their  .'conduct  according  to 
the  command  of  a  clique  of  Econo- 
mists, who  take  on  themselves 
to  decide  how  many  children  to  a 
marriage  are  a  fit  number.  Ghreat 
indignation  is  sometimes  expressed 
in  this  school  at  the  interference 
of  the  French  clergy  with  the  prac- 
tices of  the  French  peasantry  in 
matrimonial  affairs  ;  but  if  we  must 
be  interfered  with,  it  is  a  matter  in 
which  a  clerical  adviser  or  censor 
can  be  better  endured  than  an 
Economist,  especially  such  Econo- 
mists as  plainly  unveil  things  to 
which  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Malthus 
can  but  darkly  aUude.  '  M.  Con- 
dorcet,'  says  he,  '  proceeds  to  re- 
move the  difficulty  [contingent  on 
a  redundant  population]  in  a  man- 
ner which  Iprqfesi  not  to  understand. 
Having  observed  that  the  ridicu- 
lous prejudices  of  superstition  ' 
[i.e.  of  Christian  purity]  '  would 
by  that  time  have  ceased  to  throw 
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over  morals  a  corrapt  and  degrad- 
ing ansterify,  he  alludes  either  to 
a  promiscuous  concubinage  which 
would  prevent  breeding,  or  to  some- 
thing else  as  unnatwral.  To  remove 
the  difficulty  in  this  way  will  surely, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  men^  be  to 
destroy  that  virtue  and  purity  of 
manners  which  the  advocates  of 
equality  and  of  the  perfectibility 
of  man  profess  to  be  the  end  and 
object  of  their  views.'  And  now, 
the  advocates  of  what  (apparently) 
should  be  entitled  Gondorcet's  doc- 
trine dare  to  call  themselves  Mal- 
thusians,  and  brins  a  foul  stain  on 
a  man  of  most  dehcate  purity. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  receive 
the  doctrines  of  these  Economists 
without  admitting  a  principle 
which,  in  coarse  and  unscrupulous 
minds,  boldly  following  out  its 
logic,  will  gravitate,  first  into  the 
justifying  of  abortion,  and  next 
into  infanticide.  To  these  prac- 
tices, so  common  among  Greeks 
and  Romans,  Mr.  Malthus  does  not 
fail  to  allude,  referring  us  to  Juve- 
nal, Sat,  vi.  593,  for  the  prevalent 
use  of  medicaments.  What  sort  of 
probability  is  there  that  men  who 
break  loose  from  our  traditional 
morals  should  shrink  from  any- 
thing which  Plato  approved  for 
lessening  population?  Malthus 
calls  Plato's  expedients  '  execrable.' 
He  is  usually  restrained  in  his 
expressions ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  he  saw  clearly  to  what 
Gondorcet's  principles  would  lead. 

While  I  feel  it  wholesome  to 
speak  vigorously  against  Plato,  it 
seems  wrong  to  suppress  the  re- 
mark, that  if  the  Greeks  had  cer- 
tain depravities  rather  equably 
diffused  among  them,  our  popula- 
tions have  a  terrible  element  of 
brutality;  and  our  law  has  great 
cruelties  in  its  enactments  and  in 
its  omissions  alike.  We  need  legal 
forms  of  adoption  and  clients^, 
and  that  the  duty  of  taking  des- 
titute children  into  families  be  en- 
forced on  our  consciences ;  yet  such 


laws  cannot  be  made,  because  of 
prevalent  atrocities.  The  drink 
traffic,  in  the  first  place,  must  be 
removed  before  we  can  discover 
how  far  our  wickedness  is  tractable. 
We  are  told  by  the  Fseudo- 
Malthusians,  that  moraHty  requires 
us  to  lay  down  and  act  upon 
general  principles.  Good:  but 
what  is  easier  than  to  caricature 
the  maxim  P  It  is  a  general 
principle,  that  if  every  one  will  be 
honest  and  gentle,  there  will  be  no 
evil-doers  who  must  be  resisted  and 
arrested  by  violence:  hence  the 
precept,  '  Use  no  violence  to  any 
man.'  If  all  obey  this,  all  will  go 
right ;  therefore  it  is  the  only  moral 
procedure.  Of  course  we  reply, 
that,  considering  the  passions  and 
temptations  of  men,  if  the  inferior 
natures  become  aware  that  their 
violences  will  never  be  resisted  by 
the  better  part  of  mankind,  a  pre- 
mium is  held  out  to  crime,  and 
crime  will  certainly  be  stimulated. 
Such  a  mode  of  arriving  at  a  gene- 
ral law  of  duty  is  quite  ridiculous. 
Of  the  very  same  kind  is  that  which 
is  here  propounded  to  us.  ^  If  all 
mariied  people  confine  the  number 
of  their  children  to  three,  human 
happiness  will  be  promoted :  hence 
it  is  a  law  of  moraHty  so  to  limit 
one's  family.'  But  what  proba- 
biliiy,  or  what  shadow  of  a  chance, 
is  there  that  this  precept  of  the 
Economists  wiU  be  obeyed  by  the 
less  scrupulous  and  less  intelligent 
part  of  any  nation,  to  say  nothiug 
of  foreign  and  half-barbarous  peo- 
ple P  There  is  no  more  probability 
than  that  they  will  leave  off  theft 
and  violence  merely  because  a 
Quaker  bids  them.  For  the  more 
educated  and  richer,  those  who  are 
healthier  in  body  and  better  deve- 
loped in  brain,  to  obey  this  precept 
would  not  only  be  not  conducive  to 
public  benefit,  but  (if  the  matter  is  in- 
deed not  personal  and  private,  but  one 
in  which  the  public  is  to  have  a  voice) 
decidedly  a  public  injury.  If  any  por- 
tion of  a  field  be  left  unsown  with  a 
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good  crop,  it  isissiaiitljooreredwitli 
weeds.  When  we  cannot  plack  weeds 
np,  the  only  way  of  keeping  their 
nnmbers  down  is  by  preoccupying 
the  soil  with  better  plants.  It  is 
to  be  wished  that  the  population 
called  proletarian,  and  the  whole 
criminflJ  class,  shoold  as  little  as 
possible  set  its  stamp  on  the  nation. 
But  if  the  morally  and  physically 
superior  portion  ever  become  in- 
fatuate enough  to  obey  this  Econo- 
mic teaching,  the  sure  result  must 
be,  that  the  criminals  and  rogues, 
the  mean-minded  and  small-brained, 
the  dwarfedand  degenerate,  will  out- 
breed  all  the  nobler  forms  and  nobler 
minds,  and  the  nation  must  go  down, 
like  old  Rome  and  Greece.  The 
Bev.  Bonner  Feast,  of  Birmingham, 
is  BO  impressed  by  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  the  feeblest  and  most 
wretched  part  of  the  population  in 
our  towns,  that  he  has  put  forth  a 
physical  or  teleological  theoiy,  that 
the  less  the  bodily  energy,  the 
greater  is  the  force  of  propagation ; 
as  though  from  an  effort  of  nature  to 
save  the  race  from  extinction !  In 
Ireland  it  has  been  boasted  by  Eco- 
nomists that  the  prudent  Protes- 
tants do  not  increase  so  &st  as  the 
reckless  Catholics :  and  what  is  the 
political  effect?  An  Orangeman 
on  a  certain  occasion,  while  in- 
veighing against  the  priests,  ex- 
pressed it  thus :  '  Sir,  when  they 
found  they  could  not  out-argpie  us, 
they  took  to  out-breeding  us.'  The 
result  certainly  has  been  found  by 
Protestants  to  be  very  untoward. 
Massachusetts  also,  which  has  been 
called  the  brain  and  soul  of  the 
United  States,  suffers  present  in- 
convenience and  some  alarm  for  the 
ftitnre  from  the  quick  multiplica- 
tion of  her  Irish  citizens,  who  are 
b^  fiur  the  least  educated  in  the 
mate.  Such  things  possibly  ouffht 
to  make  us  consider  whether  what 
we  call  prudence  is  always  the 
same  things  as  wisdom.  If  men 
could  reaUse  in  prospect  all  the 
cares   and  sorrows    of  a   fiimily. 


and  balance  the  anxieties  and 
grie&  against  the  pleasures,  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  great  nnm- 
bers would  come  to  the  oonclnsion 
of  the  Chorus  in  the  Medea^  and  of 
Admetns  in  the  AlkesHsj  that  it  is 
better  not  to  marry.  When,  from 
whatever  cause,  this  is  a  prevalent 
sentiment,  a  nation  inevitably  de- 
cays. All  other  losses  may  rapidly 
be  retrieved ;  but  if  population  be 
lost  from  this  cause,  it  perpetuates 
feebleness.  Malthus  himself  dis- 
tinctly declares  that  the  sexual  pas- 
sion could  not  be  made  sensibly 
weaker  without  public  mischief. 

According  to  his  principles,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  thriving  classes 
among  us  should  not  marry  earlier 
and  more  universally  than  they  do ; 
if  only  they  exercised  a  correspond- 
ing self-denial  and  frugaHty.  Sup- 
pose  a  young  man,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  home  luxuries  and 
all  the  exterior  of  a  gentleman,  to 
adopt  the  deliberate  conviction  that 
the  moral  advantage  to  him  of  a 
Yirtuoni,  marriage  so  outweighs  all 
conventional  luxuiy  that  it  is  well 
to  marry  on  an  insufficient  income. 
To  carry  out  his  theory,  he  needs  a 
bride  after  his  own  mind,  untram- 
melled by  reluctant  kinsfolk.  If 
they  choose  [to  cut  down  their  per- 
sonal expenses  in  food  aud  dress  to 
a  minimum,  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
humble  dwelling,  and  by  steadfiuit 
economy  suoceedin  rearing  children 
in  health  and  strength  and  trained 
to  various  industry,  Malthus  would 
not  be  the  man  to  find  fault.  The 
deepest  reason  why  a  &mily  in  the 
class  of  gentry  is  so  anxious  a 
charge,  is  from  the  great  expense 
of  education  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  remunerative  ocoupcmon 
after  they  arrive  at  adnU  years. 
This  difficulty  arises  from  the  con- 
ventions of  society  and  the  arbitrary 
laws  of  land.  A  growing  child  is 
of  course  for  some  years  a  burden- 
yet  not  great;  moreover,  even 
children  may  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
ofseryioe  to  their  parents;  but  at 
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any  rate  adult  men  and  women  are 
natorallj  worth  far  more  than  their 
keep,  as  we  see  hy  the  very  high 
price  of  yonng  and  sound-bodied 
slaves.  Slaves  in  the  United 
States,  in  recent  history,  sold  too  at 
a  higher  price  when  they  had  a 
religions  character.  Only,  if  people 
are  too  proud  to  look  for  work  ex- 
cept in  spheres  where  they  are  not 
really  wanted,  this  makes  it  appewr 
that  there  is  '  too  much  population.' 
May  it  not  rather  be  too  much 
luxury,  too  much  pride,  too  much 
folly  ? 

It  certainly  appears  very  unfortu- 
nate that  Malthus's  Essay  instantly 
gave  excuse,  and  was  used  as  justi- 
fication, for  landlords  clearing  the 
peasantry  off  their  estates.  It 
could  not  be  justly  deduced  from 
his  doctrine ;  for,  except  by  causing 
them  to  perish  by  misery,  it  did 
not  diminish  the  total  number  in 
the  country.  But  one  powerful  im- 
pression was  made  by  him  on  men's 
minds,  and  all  besides  that  he  wrote 
went  for  nothing.  Instead  of  re- 
garding the  multitude  of  men  and 
women  as  the  wealth  and  strong^  of 
a  land,  they  were  accounted  a  weak- 
ness and  a  nuisance.  The  odious 
phrase  'a  pauper  warren'  arose, 
to  describe  a  quickly  multiplying 
people;  and  powei^ul  landlords 
claimed  and  used  the  right  of  treat- 
ing men  as  rabbits — as  vermin,  to 
use  farmers'  language.  Our  kws 
and  practices  still  move  on  in  the 
sam^  groove.  Economists  happily 
(not  without  valuable  aid  from  J. 
Stuart  Mill)  have  learned  new 
lessons  concerning  tenure  and  rights 
of  land,  also  concerning  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  which  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  in  time  bear  fruit; 
but  they  have  scarcely  beg^un  a  re- 
action against  the  misanthropy 
which  deplorably  followed  the  pub- 
lication of  Malthus's  Essay.  In 
this  school,  many  of  the  declining 
and  of  the  rising  generation  have 
learnt  to  call  by  the  name  of  aus- 
terity or  old-fashioned  superstition 


sentiments  which  are  as  deeply 
seated  with  Christians  as  aversion 
to  cruelty  or  love  of  truth.  At  all 
times  worldly  wisdom  has  censured 
an  imprudent  marriage  more  se- 
verely than  immoral  connections, 
or  even  than  seduction;  but  such 
worldly  wisdom  never  mistook  itself 
for  sacred  wisdom — never  affected 
airs  of  high  and  commanding  mo- 
rality. Now  we  find  a  pretentious 
medical  science  fortifying  itself 
with  utilitarian  armiment  and  poli- 
tical economy  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  immoral  practices  as  moral, 
if  cleverly  and  discreetly  pursued ; 
as  tending  to  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  and  of 
course  to  philosophic  perfection. 
Among  the  peculiar  TnarTrims  of 
this  school,  it  is  taught  that  a  man 
who  has  '  too  many '  children 
wrongs  manJcind;  and  such  odioua 
monstrosity  passes  itself  off  as  MaJ- 
thusianism. 

To  sum  up  :  it  has  been  intended 
here  to  insist,  (i)  that  Malthus 
erred  in  thinking  it  equitable  to 
deny  the  right  of  the  poor  to  a  main- 
tenance and  to  marriage,  while 
not  denying  the  rightfulness  of  the 
legal  powers  exercised  by  landlords 
to  keep  them  from  the  soil;  (2) 
that  he  greMj  underrated  the 
ability  of  so  power^l  a  countiy  as 
England  to  support  an  increase  of 
population — ^by  further  cultivation^ 
*-by  economy — ^by  importing  food 
— and  by  emigration;  which  last 
expedient  more  and  more  aids  to 
the  importation  of  food.  But  it  re- 
mains to  do  homage  to  his  positive 
merit,  slnd  take  to  our  hearts  the 
high  lessons  which*he  teaches.  He 
showed  undeniably  that  most  rude 
nations,  or  occupants  of  a  narrow 
soil,  have  been  actually  at  the  point 
at  which,  with  their  lunited  means, 
increase  of  numbers  was  very  diffi- 
cult, and  continuous,  natural,  or 
any  equable  multiplication  was 
quite  impossible;  and  that  hence 
arose  either  wars  to  seize  new  land, 
or  infisknticide  and  vice,  except  so 
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The  same  kind  of  pressure  mnst 
come  in  time,  first  npon  one,  then  on 
another  conntiy,  finally  on  all ;  that 
is,  that  the  population  either  will 
not  be  able  to  iDcrease  at  all,  or  cer- 
tainly not  continnonslj,  nor  at  a 
rate  approaching  to  what  is  natural. 
When  we  are  sensible  of  the  pres- 
sure, how  are  we  to  deal  with  it  ? 
Are  we  to  proceed  thoughtlessly 
or  thoughtfully  ?  Are  we  to  deny 
the  difficulty  and  think  thereby  to 
evade  it  ?  Or  are  we  to  acquiesce 
in  unnatural  vice  or  infimticide  as 
a  remedy  ? 

Of  course  human  population 
would  loug  since  have  perished  off 
the  earth,  unless  the  power  of  the 
race  to  multiply  itself  on  occasion 
far  exceeded  the  ordinary  necessity. 
This  belongs  to  all  living  creatures. 
Hence  to  imagine  it  ahwlship  that 
the  power  must  be  ordinarily  kept 
in  restraint  is  at  once  a  grave  and 
a  puerile  mistake.  The  male  sex 
here  is  put  to  shame  by  the  superior 
virtue  of  the  other  sex.  How  se- 
verely do  we  exact  chastity  of  them ! 
how  shameless  is  our  own  licen- 
tiousness! A  solitary  life  is  any 
thing  but  pleasant  to  a  woman; 
yet  how  cheerfully  and  actively  do 
thev  live  unmarried,  or  widowed ! 
Malthus  demands  of  men,  under  the 
name  of '  moral  restraint^'  precisely 
the  same  purity  as  men  exact  of 
women.  Inasmuch  as,  after  mar- 
riage, the  number  of  children  can 
in  no  way  be  d  priori  limited  with- 
out £a,T  greater  evils  than  the  evils 
of  a  large  family,  he  leaves  this 
matter  undecided  by  any  rule,  and 
is  satisfied  with  deprecating  reck- 
less haste,  juvenile  thoughtlessness, 
and  unprovision   in    forming   the 


matrimonial  relation.  When  dr- 
cnmstanoes  press  so  hard  thai  a 
nation  actually  cannot  increase^  his 
principles  clearly  would  lead  him 
to  advise  rather  that  half  the  nation 
die  unmarried,  than  that  any  re- 
straint be  placed  on  the  number  of 
children  to  a  marriage,  except  what 
arises  irom  the  ability  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  married  pair.  Here 
Malthus  clashes  abruptly  with  his 
pretended  followers,  whose  opposite 
principles  make  marriage  itself 
unholy.  To  press  this  argument 
in  detaO  is  too  painful,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  needless.  Celibacy,  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  Englishwomen 
endure  cheerfully,  ought  not  to  be 
thought  miserable  by  Englishmen ; 
much  less  ought  it  to  be  thought 
an  excuse  for  vice.  Here  lies  the 
difficulty  of  censuring  improvident 
marriage:  vicious  celibacy  is  so 
conmion,  that,  in  comparison,  im- 
provident marriage  becomes  a  vir- 
tue. The  economist,  who  urges 
celibacy,  either  becomes  or  seems 
to  become  an  adviser  of  immoral 
life.  We  men  are  in  general  cor- 
rupted from  boyhood:  here  is  the 
fountain  of  evil.  We  perhaps  at- 
tain middle  manhood  before  we  can 
learn  that  the  moral  restraint  which 
Malthus  and  Christianity  preach  is 
no  hardship,  but  is  an  ordinary 
duty  nine  times  out  of  ten  to  ail 
men.  No  considerable  improvement, 
which  may  be  called  national,  can  be 
hoped  until  women  insist  on  exact- 
ing from  men  the  chastity  whioh  we 
claim  of  them.  Under  this  whole- 
some pressure  we  shall  learn  new 
lessons:  the  doctrine  of  sexual 
purity  will  not  seem  to  us  '  harsh 
and  crabbed,  as  duU  fools  suppose,* 
but  an  obvious  necessity  for  virtue, 
manliness,  honour,  and  self-respect. 
Fbancis  W.  Newman. 
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AUSTRALIAN  TENDENCIES. 
Bt  ah  Old  Colonist. 


THE  following  remarks  are  merely 
speculative,  and  do  not  profess 
to  be  prophetical.  Indicating  only 
general  tendencies,  and  out  of  many 
of  these  selecting  snch  only  as  seem 
to  have  tlie  most  direct  and  obvious 
political  bearing,  they  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  sketchy  and  incomplete. 
Ultimate  political  results  depend 
upon  many  tendencies,  of  which 
the  keenest  observer  can  trace  but 
a  few. 

Of  the  six  Australian  colonies, 
Queensland,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania 
are  selected,  not  as  the  most  influ- 
ential or  important  in  themselves, 
but  as  the  most  typical.  New 
South  Wales  and  South  Australia 
are  politically  most  like  Victoria, 
and  where  they  do  not  resemble  it 
(speaking,  of  course,  generally,  for 
each  colony  has  certain  characteris- 
tics of  its  own),  they  maybe  said  to 
resemble  either  Queensland  or  Tas- 
mania. Western  Australia,  though 
by  no  means  the  youngest  of  the 
colonies,  is  still  in  a  comparatively 
undeveloped  state.  Owing  to  the 
poverty  of  its  soil  it  attracts  but 
few  new  colonists  from  England. 
It  may  be  compared,  mutatis  mutari' 
dis^  with  Tasmania  about  thirty 
years  ago. 

Speaking,  then,  generally,  the 
tendencies  of  these  three  colonies 
would  seem  to  be : 

In  Queensland  to  an  aristocracy : 
one  ruling  class,  and  that  the  upper. 

In  Victoria  to  a  progressive  or 
unstable  democracy:  many  classes 
actively  competing  and  evenly  ba- 
lanced. 

In  Tasmania  to  a  conservative 
democracy:  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  of  one  class;  that 
class,  therefore,  all-powerful. 

1.  In  Queensland  the  industrial 
conditions  point  both  in  pastoral 
and  in  agricultural  pursuits  to  the 
employment  of  large  capital  in  few 
hands. 


It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  remind 
English  readers  that  in  Australia 
pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits 
do  not  go  together,  and  are  not 
carried  on  by  the  same  class.  On 
the  contrary,  the  pastoral  and  the 
agricultural  classes  are  more  often 
in  direct  antagonism  than  any  other 
two  classes  that  could  be  named. 

The  pastoral  tenant,  or  Squatter, 
requires  a  large  extent  of  land,  be- 
cause it  takes  very  little  more  la- 
bour, and  costs  very  little  more,  to 
keep  many  sheep  or  cattle  than  it 
does  to  keep  a  few.  It  is  considered 
that  about  sixty  thousand  acres  is 
generally  the  most  convenient  and 
profitable  size  for  a  sheep-station,  and 
that  a  station  of  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand acres  cannot  as  a  rule  be  made 
profitable  at  all.  Cattle-stations  are 
usually  larger.  In  Queensland  there 
are  some  of  as  much  as  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  acres — as 
much  as  an  English  county.  The 
amoxmt  of  labour  employed  on  a 
station  is  very  small ;  and  as  a  rule 
the  Squatter  rather  fears  and  dis- 
likes having  much  population  on 
and  near  his  Bun,  because  it  obliges 
him  to  incur  additional  expense  in 
fencing  and  in  guarding  his  flock 
from  depredations.  On  cattle-sta- 
tions this  is  particularly  the  case^ 
because,  for  some  odd  reason,  it  is 
held  less  wrong  to  steal  cattle 
than  to  steal  sheep.  It  is  notorious 
that  in  some  districts  cattle-stations 
have  had  to  be  given  up  on  account 
of  the  depredations  of  the  small 
settlers,  who  made  cattle-stealing 
one  of  their  means  of  subsistence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary 
agriculturist,  or  g^wer  of  com, 
unable  to  obtain  any  labour  but  his 
own  and  that  of  his  family,  needs 
bat  little  land  on  which  to  settle^. 
Nor  is  he  likely  to  increase  his 
farm;  for  however  prosperous  he 
may  be,  it  is  seldom  profitable  for 
him,  with  labour  so  dear  and  com 
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so  cheap,  to  employ  hired  labourers, 
except  at  harvest  time  when  he 
mils  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to 
get  them  on  any  terms.  But  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  population  is  in  the 
absence  of  good  road  or  water  car- 
riage abuost  a  necessity  for  him; 
otherwise  he  has  no  market  for  his 
produce,  which  cannot  like  sheep 
and  cattle  be  easily  transported  to 
a  distance. 

Now  Queensland,  owing  to  its 
position,  climate,  and  other  natural 
circumstances,  is  likely  for  a  long 
time  to  come  to  have  a  population 
small  in  proportion  to  its  vast  ex. 
tent.  The  greater  part  of  the  inland 
country  is  more  or  less  well  adapted 
for  pasture ;  but  except  in  the  few 
locfllities  where  gold  has  been  found 
there  would  seem  to  be  few  induce- 
ments to  any  but  those  engaged  in 
pastoral  pursuits  to  settle  at  any 
considerable  distance  firom  the  coast. 
The  heat  is  excessiye.  Droughts  are 
frequent  and  severe.  Large  and 
costly  dams  are  necessary,  and  the 
runs  must  cover  a  large  extent  of 
ground  to  insure  the  certainty  of 
water  in  some  part  of  them — all 
which  increases  the  tendency  to 
large  proprietorship. 

Moreover,  in  agriculture,  the  tro- 
pical, or]  semi-tropical,  climate  of 
Queenslaiid  makes  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  other 
products  of  a  hot  country  more 
profitable  and  successM  than  grow- 
mg  wheat.  These  crops  require 
large  capital,  and  labour  organised 
and  subject  to  authority.  White 
labour,  too,  will  not  be  employed 
where  other  can  be  got.  Chinese 
and  South  Sea  Islanders  are  being 
introduced,  and  will  probably  largely 
increase  in  numbers.  Thus,  there 
will  be  side  by  side  a  superior  and 
inferior  race,  the  superior  being 
divided  into  an  upper  and  lower 
class,  of  which  the  upper  will  be 
numerous,  rich,  and  powerful,  main- 
taining more  or  less  distinct  lines 
of  demarcation  between  class  and 
clasSy  and  retaining  the  preponde- 


rance of  political  power  in  its  own 
hands. 

2.  Victoria  was  in  its  early  days, 
even  more  than  Queensland  is  now, 
peculiarly  the  colony  of  Squatters. 
Its  capabilities  had  remained  undis- 
covered up  to  a  comparatively  late 
period  in  Australian  colonisation, 
and  its  rich  pastures  were  taken  up 
principally  by  settlers  from  the 
three  neighbouring  and  older  colo- 
nies, without  any  considerable  town 
population  being  formed  within 
its  limits.  Owing  to  this  want  of 
population,  there  was  scarcely  any 
market  for  agricultural  produce. 
Hence  very  little  land  was  taken 
up  for  agriculture;  there  were  very 
few  small  proprietors,  and  almost 
all  the  country  within  a  practicable 
distance  of  the  sea  was  occupied  by 
sheep  or  cattle  Runs. 

But  with  the  discovery  of  gold 
came  a  sudden  and  enormous  influx 
of  population.  Large  towns  sprang 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  Bush.  Land 
within  reach  of  them  acquired 
value  for  the  supply  of  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants.  Throughout 
a  great  part  of  the  colony  the  de- 
mand for  land  became  so  great  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  squat- 
ters to  be  permitted  to  retain  their 
Buns  on  tiie  easy  terms  they  had 
hitherto  done;  and  though  a  few 
profited  by  the  new  order  of  things, 
many  succumbed  to  it. 

By  the  side  of  the  gold  diggers  a 
class  of  merchants  and  tradesmen 
sprang  into  existence.  Fortunes 
are  made  foster  by  trade  than  by 
land,  and  the  new  class  soon  began 
to  outstrip  the  squatters  in  wealth, 
numbers,  and  consequently  in  poli- 
tical power. 

Then  grew  up  the  agricultural 
class.  At  first  they  were  mostly 
men  without  capital  or  experience, 
tempted,  by  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions and  by  the  ambition  of  pos- 
sessing land,  to  take  to  wheat-grow- 
ing, in  numbers  far  too  numerous 
to  enable  them  as  a  rule  io  succeed. 
For  prices,  of  course,  soon  came 
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down.  Manj,  unable  to  make  a 
living  &om  their  land^  and  diain- 
clined  to  work  as  labourers,  levied 
a  sort  of  black  mail  on  the  unfortu- 
nate squatters  by  settling  on  their 
Rons,  where,  if  thej  coold  not  do 
themselves  much  good,  thej  could 
do  the  squatter  much  harm,  and 
oblige  him  in  self-defence  to  buy 
them  off  at  an  extravagant  sum. 
But  though  not  at  first  a  very 
thriving  or  reputable  class,  they  are 
finding  their  level;  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns  they  suc- 
ceed well  enough,  and  from  their 
numbers  they  constitute  an  impor- 
tant and  powerful  element  of  the 
population. 

Lastly,  as  manufactures  have 
been  introduced,  the  artisan  class 
has  increased.  Possessing  all  the 
power,  for  good  or  evil,  which 
trades-unionism  gives  them,  they 
are  not  factory-workers  living  in 
smoke  and  foul  air,  but  physically 
a  picked  body  of  men  (for  weakly 
men  do  not  emigrate),  working 
short  hours,  earning  high  wages, 
certain  of  constant  employment, 
eating  cheap  food,  enjoying  frequent 
leisure. 

Victoria  has  every  advantage  of 
soil,  climate,  harbours,  and  lastly 
central  position  among  the  other 
colonies.  It  is  hard  to  say  whe- 
ther com,  wine,  wool,  meat,  or 
manufactured  articles  will  hereafter 
constitute  its  chief  products  and 
employ  most  industry.  The  grow- 
ing size  and  importance  of  Mel- 
bourne, already  by  far  the  most 
considerable  city  in  Australia,  will 
give  a  political  colour  to  the  colony. 
In  times  of  excitement  the  lower 
classes,  being  the  most  numerous, 
will  possess  political  power  enough 
to  do  almost  what  they  like.  In 
quieter  times  superior  education  and 
position  may  have  their  natural 
weight. 

Where  in  a  State  all  classes  have 
equal  power,  there  is  necessarily  a 
Democracy,  that  is,  a  Gk)vemment 
of  (the  people;    not  of   the  mob 


which  is  merely  a  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Where  also,  the  balance  being 
equal,  now  one  party,  now  another 
getting  a  temporary  ascendancy, 
there  we  may  expect  fiuctuations  of 
policy,  keenness  of  controversy, 
bitterness  of  hostility,  and  a  general 
excitement  of  politics,  drawing  all 
classes  more  and  more  into  its 
vortex,  and  intensifying  the  Demo- 
cracy. 

Where  again  there  are  vast  and 
varied  resources  £Eu;ilitating  pro- 
gress, and  few  vested  interests 
hindering  it;  a  mixture  of  many 
races  meeting  on  equal  terms,  and 
exhibiting  every  variety  of  opi- 
nions, manners,  and  industrial  me- 
thods, accustoming  people  te  see 
things  from  numerous  and  novel 
pointe  of  view;  with  conditions  of 
industry  stiQ  new  and  compara- 
tively untried,  yet  highly  fiEivourable; 
there  will  be  rapid  development  with 
constant  change — ^little  distrust  of 
novelty,  therefore  little  conserva- 
tism; the  Democracy  will  be  an 
unstable  and  changiug  one.  We 
may  expect  sudden,  perhaps  violent 
changes — ^brilliant,  perhaps  danger- 
ous experimente. 

3.  Tasmania  started  under  in- 
tensely aristocratic  conditions:  a 
laige  Ck)vemment  Staff,  military  of- 
ficers, and  an  organised  and  tightly- 
held  population ;  a  steady,  influx  of 
educated  men  as  visitors  and  often 
as  settlers,  (Indian  officers  induced 
to  come  by  the  peculiar  regulations 
then  in  force  in  the  East  India 
Service)  ;  then  large  grante  of  land 
to  encourage  the  influx  of  capital, 
with  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
cheap  convict  labour  and  aJmost 
unlimited  authority  over  it — ^hence 
a  body  of  large  landed  proprietors. 
Add  to  this  the  distinction  between 
bond  and  free,  and  you  have  marked 
separation  of  classes  and  strong 
feelings  of  caste — ^two  classes  only, 
an  upper  and  a  lower,  and  power 
exclusively  in  the  upper. 

A  large  Government  expenditure 
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in  the  colony  of  capital  drawn  from 
abroad,  the  plentifnl  and  cheap  con- 
vict labour,  and  the  absence  of  all 
external  competition,  faToored  the 
landed  proprietors,  who  rapidly 
waxed  rich  and  powerfaL 

Bnt  all  this  was  the  result  of 
political,  and  therefore  temporaiT, 
arrangements;  it  was  esseDtiallj 
artificial,  and  at  the  first  breath  of 
change  it  cmmbled  awaj. 

Two  great  events  for  Tasmania 
occurred  at  nearly  the  same  time 
— ^the  cessation  of  transportation, 
and  with  it  of  Grovemmcnt  expen- 
diture ;  and  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Victoria. 

The  first  was  not  felt  at  the  mo- 
ment, for  the  additional  market 
opened  in  Victoria  far  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  loss  of  Gk>vem- 
ment  expenditure.  For  a  little 
while  Tasmania  made  great  profits, 
and  a  splendid  future  seemea  open- 
ing before  her ;  but  this  prosperity 
was  illusory  and  shortlived. 

Victoria  soon  began  to  supply 
her  own  wants ;  and  as  she  could 
do  this,  with  her  great  natural 
resources,  much  more  advantage- 
ously than  Tasmania  could,  the 
Tasmanians'  market  was  rapidly 
narrowed. 

The  rest  followed  quickly:  Tas- 
mania was  soon  undersold  in  her 
own  markets. 

The  g^eat  State-machinery  con- 
nected with  the  convict  system 
being  now  stopped  or  greatly  re- 
duced, the  Government  class  di- 
minished in  importance :  the  influx 
of  fresh  criminals  ceasing,  and  an 
exodus  of  many  of  the  old  ones 
setting  in  to  the  goldfields,  there 
was  a  disturbance  of  the  balance 
between  labour  and  capital  in  favour 
of  labour :  the  tone  as  well  as  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes 
underwent  an  improvement,  and 
they  increased  in  importance  :  thus 
the  upper  class  sank  a  little,  the 
lower  class  rose. 

The  great  landholders  lost  their 
supply  of  cheap  labour  at  the  same 


time  that  thqr  lost  the  best  part  of 
their  market:  from  that  moment 
they  began  to  decline.  On  the 
other  hand  the  free  lower  popu- 
lation increasing  in  numbers,  and 
many  having  saved  a  little  money 
either  through  the  rise  in  wages  or 
from  a  trip  to  the  diggings,  a  class 
of  small  &rmers  sprang  into  exist- 
ence, and  commenced  to  compete 
on  favourable  terms  with  the  great 
landholders :  again  the  upper  class 
sank  a  little,  and  the  lower  class 
rose. 

About  this  stage  all  the  arable 
land  which  had  been  cleared  and 
brought  under  the  plough  had  had 
the  cream  taken  off  it.  What 
remained  was  either  second-rate,  or 
densely  timbered,  or  inaceessible  in 
the  existing  state  of  the  roads. 

The  competition  of  Victoria  had 
both  raised  the  value  of  labour  and 
diminished  the  value  of  produce. 
Tasmanian  industry  had  received  a 
severe  blow,  and  the  country  was 
in  no  condition  to  open  up  fresh 
roads  or  clear  fresh  forests.  No- 
thing remained  but  to  go  on  culti- 
vatix^  the  land  already  occupied 
and  deteriorated.  But  how  was 
this  to  be  done  ? 

It  could  not  be  done  (except  in 
a  few  isolated  cases)  by  rotation  of 
crops  and  heavy  manuring,  because 
this  implies  the  profitable  fii>ttening 
of  stock,  and  stock  in  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  could  be  ftttened 
on  their  rich  natural  pastures  for 
next  to  nothing,  and  imported  at  a 
price  that  defied  home  competition. 
All  that  could  well  be  done— all 
that  was  done  generally — ^was  to 
go  on  cultivating  each  field  on  a 
fkrm  in  succession,  leaving  the  other 
fields  to  rest  and  recruit  in  the 
interval.  But  this  primitive  ar- 
rangement required  for  even  mo- 
derate success  that  labour,  expensive 
as  it  was,  should  be  economised  to 
the  utmost ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
farmer  should  do  the  most  of  it  him- 
self; and  it  afforded  vexy  little  open- 
ing for  the  investment  of  capital, 
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whicb  readlljfbtLnd  more  profitable 
employment  in  the  adjacent,  more 
highly  favonred  colonies. 

JBnt  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  system  of  Arming  might  have 
been  improved  in  many  ways  to 
meet  the  altered  state  of  things, 
and  that  labour  and  capital  might 
have  been  skilftilly  concentrated 
on  a  small  surface,  since  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  spread  them 
cheaply  over  a  large  surface. 

In  a  few  cases  they  could  be,  and 
were  concentrated;  but  generally 
speaking,  they  could  not ;  certainly 
they  were  not;  the  few  attempts 
made  were  not  encouraging  in  their 
rdsults,  and  the  reasons,  it  would 
seem,  were  these: 

Concentration  in  fiirming,  to  be 
profitable,  requires  before  aU  things 
a  clear  field :  either  the  soil  must 
be  free  of  natural  obstructidns,  or 
those  obstructions  must  be  remov- 
able at  a  small  cost.  Stones  and 
stumps  (or  heavy  timber  of  any 
kind;  are  alike  fatal  to  it :  the  first 
preclude  depth  of  tillage  and  destroy 
the  tools,  and  so  prevent  the  im- 
provement  of  instruments ;  and  the 
second  not  only  destroy  the  tools,  but 
forbid  cultivation  in  straight  lines, 
without  which  you  can  make  little 
progress  in  the  improvement  of 
processes. 

Now  stoned  and  timber  are  two 
of  the  most  strongly  marked  features 
of  Tasmania:  hence  instruments 
and  processes  alike  were  here  com- 
pelled to  retain  in  great  measure 
their  primitive  simplicity.  In  a 
aketch  like  this  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  assign  all  the  reasons; 
it  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  most 
important. 

Again,  most  improvements,  espe- 
cially mechanical  ones,  require  a 
wide  field  of  operations  to  repay 
their  cost :  each  can  generally  per- 
form but  one  operation,  and  re- 
quires therefore  not  only  a  clear 
field  in  each  spot,  but  many  such 
spots  in  one  neighbburhood ;  in 
other  words,  the  arable  land  must 
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be  massed  in  considerable  tracts, 
and  the  farmers  must  either  farm 
on  a  large  scale,  or  be  packed  suffi- 
ciently close  to  co-operate  easily. 

But  Tasmania  is  a  broken  coun- 
try; the  land  lies  in  smaU  patches 
here  and  there,  separated  by  steep 
hills,  rugged  roads,  and  thick  fo- 
rests; t^Euisit  is  difficulty  and  co- 
operation on  any  efficient  scale 
impossible.  Hence  farming,  being 
reduced  to  the  employment  of  rude 
instruments  and  simple  processes, 
is  fEist  falling  into  the  hands  of  an 
uneducated  and  impecunious  class ; 
and  almost  the  whole  population 
are  farmers,  or,  as  smiths,  carriers, 
storemen,  &c.,  are  closely  con- 
nected with  farming. 

Every  year  this  process  advances 
with  increasing  rapidity;  the  la- 
bourer's labour  is  worth  less  to  the 
capitalist  and  more  to  himself;  the 
large  landholders  are  disappearing 
fast ;  the  small  are  rising  into  power; 
they  are  the  councillors  in  all  the 
municipalities ;  they  form  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  members 
of  Parliament ;  they  rule  the  elec- 
tions. They  are  rising  like  a  tide, 
and  will  soon  not  only  overpower 
but  swallow  up  all  the  other  classes. 
There  is  a  certain  rude  comfort,  but 
no  material  advance  of  prosperity, 
and  a  decline  of  refinement. 

The  moral  and  political  develop- 
ment coincides  with  the  industrial. 

The  different  centres  of  produc- 
tion are  isolated  from  each  other  by 
the  broken  character  of  the  country. 
Farm  lies  apart  from  farm,  and  dis- 
trict from  district;  there  are  no 
great  navigable  rivers;  the  soil 
along  the  coasts  is  generally  barren, 
and  the  growing  poverty  of  the 
people  hinders  the  improvement  of 
the  roads ;  rates  are  unpopular  and 
difficult  to  levy. 

Isolation  breeds  petty  ideas  and 
narrow  views ;  local  interests  over- 
power national  interests;  neigh- 
bours intermarry  all  round,  and 
family  clanship  is  added  to  provin- 
cial localism ;  there  is  a  rapid  amal- 
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gamation  of  all  clafloes ;  for  in  each 
district  all  classes  are  forced  for 
society's  sake  to  mingle  freely;  the 
sons  of  gentlemen  are  thns  inferior 
to  their  parents,  the  sons  of  arti- 
sans and  pettT  tradesmen  superior 
to  theirs;  and  as  each  district  is 
bnt  a  type  of  all  the  rest,  the  amal- 
gamation of  classes  becomes  na> 
tional. 

There  is  a  gradual  growth  of  local 
good  feeling  and  of  a  qniet,  jog- 
trot morality,  not  high-toned,  bnt 
decent. 

Eyen  the  old  political  animosities, 
relics  of  a  bygone  state  of  things, 
are  dying  out  fest ;  only  one  or  two 
of  the  old  bitter  partiauis  sorvive. 
Judging  by  present  tendencies,  not 
many  years  will  elapse  before  the 
Tasmanian  settler  becomes  one  of 
the  most  marked  national  types  ex- 
isting.  With  little  opportonity  for 
progress,  he  will  become  averse  to 
change,  and  will  be  strongly  con- 
servatiye. 

Secure  of  moderate  comfort,  un- 
disturbed by  excitement,  and  living 
under  the  eye  of  his  whole  petty 
neighbourhood,  he  will  be  quiet  and 
orderly. 

Gonslstiuj?  of  but  one  class,  and 
beine  there&re  on  an  equality  with 
all  his  neighbours,  he  will  be  demo- 
cratic. 

Nations  are  like  water;  when 
they  cease  to  flow  onward  they 
stagnate :  the  river  bed  changes  to 
a  marsh — a  waste  of  scattered  pools. 

Two  causes  have  contributed  to 
bring  this  about  in  Tasmania.  Its 
head  waters  have  been  partially 
dried  up,  and  other  channels  have 
drained  its  waters  away.  This  is 
not  its  fenlt,  but  its  misfortune. 

Tasmania  has  made  a  gallant 
struggle  against  adversity ;  all 
honour  to  her  children  for  it.  And 
yet,  for  all  that,  the  old  taunt  of 
'  Sleepy  Hollow'  applied  to  her  is 
coming  true,  for  destiny  is  stronger 
than  man. 

As  the  old  landed  proprietors 
disappear,  and  capital  migrates  to 


more  favourable  fields ;  as  ferming 
retrogrades  and  roads  wear  out,  not 
from  excessive  traffic,  but  from  the 
winter  rains  and  the  inefficient 
repairs;  as  competition  narrows 
her  noarket  more  and  more,  en- 
terprise win  die  out,  and  political 
stagnation  will  follow  indnstriaL 

At  present  as  a  last  resource  the 
Tasmanian  has  pinned  his  feith  to 
legfislative  action;  he  looks  to 
Government  for  his  regeneration, 
and  is  ready  to  plunge  into  any 
mad  scheme  for  his  country's  de- 
velopment; but  this  will  pass 
away. 

When  he  finds  that  no  legisla- 
tive dodge  will  avail  to  entice  immi- 
grants to  a  country  where  the  in- 
habitants themselves  cannot  find 
sufficient  employment,  but  have  to 
migrate  yearly;  nor  capital  to  a 
rugged,  brok^  country  where  the 
returns  to  industry  must  neces- 
sarily be  less  than  in  the  feir,  fat, 
level  lands  close  by ;  nor  even  that 
a  railway  run  through  the  emi- 
nently pastoral  part  of  the  country 
will  succeed  in  welding  together  the 
scattered  agricultural  centres;  and 
forther  that  they  are  too  small,  too 
poor,  and  too  scattered  to  be  worth 
the  cost  of  welding ;  when  he  has 
tried  all  these  and  other  plans  on 
which  he  is  now  intent,  and  finds 
that  they  lead  but  to  disappoint- 
ment and  impoverishment,  then 
will  come  the  reaction,  then  will 
you  not  easily  get  him  to  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  for  any  national 
undertaking,  then  will  ius  conser- 
vatism shine  forth  in  strong  con- 
trast to  his  Victorian  neighbour, 
and  he  will  be  as  intensely  sus- 
picious of  State  enterprises  as  he  is 
now  intensely  credulous. 

Few  now  dispute  that  the  phy- 
sical conditions  of  a  country  mainly 
determine  the  industrial,  and  the 
industrial  to  a  great  extent  the 
political:  other  influences  con- 
tribute, but  this  is  the  main  order. 
The  process  is  governed  by  a  fixed 
law,  the  law  of  natural  selection. 
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by  which  every  organism,  whether 
it  be  an  animal  or  a  plant,  an  in- 
dividual or  a  community,  tends  to 
take  its  form  and  structure,  its 
habits  and  character,  from  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  and  to  fit 
itself  to  the  conditions  of  its  exist- 
ence, whether  these  be  ^Etvourable 
or  unfavourable. 

The  political  conditions  and  ten- 
dencies  the   deciphering   and  de- 
scription of  which  have  been   at- 
tempted, are  as  it   were   the  clay 
in  which  our  countrymen  in  Aus- 
tralia are  planted,  the  breezes  that 
blow  about  them.     Their  effect  or 
resultant  is  what  in  slang  phrase 
is  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.   But 
unless  man  is  a  vegetable,  unless 
communities  are  crops,  unless  his- 
tory is  the  bare  description  of  the 
combined  effect  upon  him  of  certain 
meteorological  and  geological  con- 
ditions, the  spirit  of  the  age  is  not 
the  master  of  the  spirit  of  man. 
Bather  is  history  the  record  of  the 
struggle  of  man,    success^lly    or 
unsuccessfrdly,  against  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  against  the  force  of  cir- 
cums^ces  restricting,    confining, 
dragging  down.     To  imagine  some 
of  the  <£uwbacks,  pit&lls,  impedi- 
ments 'of  a  new  community,  sepa- 
rated by  thousands  of  miles  fr^m 
the  Old  World,   is  surely  not  very 
difficult.     No  local  histoty  and  as- 
sociations,   no    historic     painting, 
architecture,   or  memorials  of  the 
past — ^the  proportion  of  the  upper 
class  so  small  as  to  indicate  retro- 
gression rather  than  advance  in  re- 
finement —  scarcely  anything  for 
tbe  mind  to  occupy  itself  with,  ex- 
cept to  labour  for  the  meat  that 
perishes. 

Has  the  Queen's  sovereignty,  the 
close  union  with  the  home  country, 
no  power  for  good  on  communities 
in  this  stage  of  development  ?  Is 
the  English  Government,  instead  of 
making  itself  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  characteristics  and  wants 


of  the  colonies,  to  disclaim  all  re- 
sponsibility for  them  P    It  does  not 
indeed  openly  express  its  desire  to 
be  separated  from  them,  but  prac- 
tically it  has  been  showincc  its  real 
opinion,  and    brin^Xut  this 
resxdt  by  acts  the  significance  and 
effects  of  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
by  the  absence  of  any  cordial  ex- 
pressions of  pride  or  satisfisustion  in 
the  possession  of  colonies;  worse 
than  this,  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand 
by    charges    and    recriminations 
against  i£e    colonists  which  were 
demonstrably  inaccurate  and  unjust. 
The  little  bands  of  English  soldiers, 
too  small  to  be  any  material  expense 
(and  that  expense,  such  as  it  was, 
being  in  almost  eveiy  instance  borne 
by  the  colony),  but  important  as  a 
nucleus  fortne  training  and  leading 
of  the  colonial    forces  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  much  more  impor- 
tant as  being  to  the  colonies  what 
the  flag  is  to  the  regiment,  the  sign 
and  symbol  of  loyalty  and  union, 
have  been  withdrawn  amid  regret 
generally  expressed,  and  felt  mucb 
more  deeply  than  it  was  expressed, 
for  there  was  a  certain  proud  fear 
lest  such  expression  should  be  mis- 
construed. 

The  link  is  not  quite  broken 
yet.  Evidence  of  the  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  mother  country  is  abun- 
dant. In  the  remotest  hut,  far  up 
in  the  bush,  of  the  old  convict  shep- 
herd you  may  generally  see  the 
wooden  slab  walls  papered,  not 
with  colonial  prints  and  iUustrations 
(common  enough  now),  but  with 
the  home  views  and  incidents  and 
ceremonials  and  portraits  which 
make  the  Ulustraied  London  News 
the  most  popular  newspaper  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  where 
Englishmen  are  to  be  found.  Surely 
the  old  country  can  still  do  some- 
thing for  its  colonies — can  at  any 
rate  leave  off  doing  what  has  been 
too  much  done  already. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  NAVY. 


SINCE  the  year  1857,  in  which 
the  Council  of  Military  Edu- 
cation was  appointed,  thero  has 
been  a  continual  development  of  the 
educational  system  for  officers  of  the 
English  Army.  Military  education 
has  been  carefully  watched  over,  both 
by  the  country  and  also  by  superior 
officers  of  the  Army,  from  that  date ; 
and,  in  the  very  lucid,  liberal,  and 
practical  'First  Report*  of  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  that  edu- 
cation, published  in  1869,  we  have 
a  solemn  approval  of  the  aims  and 
endeavours  of  the  last  twelve  years 
for  the  culture  of  military  officers. 
We  may  surely  ask  then,  what  has 
the  country  required  in  naval 
officers,  and  what  machinery  have 
the  officers  of  the  Navy  demanded, 
for  the  education  of  their  own  service 
in  the  same  period  P  and  what  has 
been  done  to  fit  naval  officers  for 
the  scientific  wsr&jre  which  will 
hereafter  win  the  day,  no  less  in 
sea  fights  than  in  a  battle  on  shore  ? 
This  question  may  be  answered  in 
a  few  words.  No  list  of  educa- 
tional establishments  exists  for 
the  Navy,  like  that  which  appears 
on  the  first  page  as  the  Report  of 
the  Military  Commission.  There, 
two  colleges,  and  eight  establish, 
ments  for  special  instnruction,  attest 
the  desire  of  the  sister  service  to 
possess  a  thoroughly  instructed 
body  of  officers,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
proval of  the  country  of  the  appro- 
priation of  large  sums  to  that  object. 
We  have  for  the  Navy  a  floating 
coUege — the  Britannia^  where  boys 
are  taught  from  the  age  of  twelve 
to  fourteen ;  a  school  of  gunnery, 
where  lieutenants  of  ages  varying 
generally  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-seven  may,  if  they  desire  it, 
enjoy  an  admirable  year's  traming ; 
and  a  college  at  Portsmouth,  where 
officers  of  the  ranks  of  Captain  and 
Commander,  of  ages  varying  gene- 


rally from  twenty-six  to  forty,  may 
amuse  th^nselves  by  mumbling 
mathematics  for  a  year  or  so,  when 
on  half-pay.  Besides  these  regular 
establishments,  some  instruction  is 
given  by  naval  instractors,  who  are 
borne  in  sea-gomg  ships,  ajud  who, 
during  three  to  four  years  of  each 
midshipman's  career,  between  four- 
teen ajid  eighteen  years  of  age, 
snatch  such  moments  as  they  can 
from  the  duties  of  the  ship,  to 
prevent  the  mathematics  and  navi- 
gation which  were  acquired  in  the 
Briicmnia^  from  being  entirely  for- 
gotten. Quite  recentiy,  the  first  of 
these  four  years  has  been  passed  in 
a  ship  set  apart.  whei«  the^naiy 
duties  and  routine  have  been  more 
adapted  to  continuation  of  study, 
and  where  more  masters  are  en- 
gaged than  in  regular  sea-going 
ships. 

Those  who  know  the  superiority 
of  highly  instructed  officers,  and 
have  understood,  in  the  war  lately 
raging,  that  cultivated  intelligence 
has  been  the  master  and  not  the 
slave  of  system,  wiU  agree  with  me 
in  deploring  the  want  of  instruction 
among  officers  in  our  Navy,  and  the 
poor  prospects  which  the  puny 
though  expensive  plans  to  which  I 
have  referred  afford  of  producing 
an  efficient  body  of  officers  here- 
after. 

To  those  who  do  not  appreciate 
our  needs,  I  must  offer  an  assu- 
rance, founded  on  some  experience 
and  thought,  that  the  existing  in- 
struction of  navaJ  officers  is  small, 
and  that  the  prospects  for  the 
future  are  indifferent ;  and  in  order 
that  the  proper  value  may  be  as- 
signed to  my  assertion,  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  append  my  name  to 
this  paper  on  its  publication.  I 
intend  to  appeal  to  my  brother- 
officers,  and  to  present  my  views  in 
detail  to  them,  in  another  place; 
but,  as  I  am  now  addressing  many 
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who  hare  a  more  genuine  love  for 
oar  naval  service  than  acquainiance 
with  its  details,  I  shall  merely  in- 
dicate broadly  the  present  sti^  of 
naval  edacation,  and  point  out  how 
it  affects  the  interests  and  safety 
of  onr  homes  in  this  oonntry,  and 
of  onr  many  possessions  abroad. 

May  I  say,  as  one  who  feels 
deeply  the  affectionate  indulgence 
with  which  a  sailor's  life  is  re- 
garded, that,  in  time  of  peaoe,  onr 
conntrymen  have  treated  onr  Navy 
too  mnch  as  their  own  especial  toy ; 
that  they  have  lavished  npon  its 
officers,  at  all  times  during  late 
years,  all  the  honours  and  gra- 
tuities whidi  have  ever  been  asked 
of  them  without  a  question;  and 
that  even  the  most  hard-headed 
among  them  have,  when  on  the 
deck  of  a  man  of  war,  yielded  to 
the  santiineiit  irUch/ dnoe  the 
victories  of  the  last  great  war,  has 
surrounded  our  Navy?  Have  we 
built  too  much  upon  this  indul- 
gence ?  Have  we^  as  a  body,  pre- 
pared ourselves  and  our  younger 
officers  to  merit  again,  in  sea-fights 
of  the  future,  the  gratitude  of  our 
countrymen,  aad  to  win  once  more 
for  our  service  a  sympathy  which 
shall  again  last  for  over  half  a 
centuxy  P  The  fights  of  to-day  are 
unlike  those  of  seveniy  years  ago — 
in  this  respect — ^that  mind  plays  a 
proportionately  greater  part  than 
it  then  did,  in  vnelding  the 
weapons  of  war,  and  that  those 
weapons  are  of  so  intricate  and 
delicate  a  character  that  they  can 
be  no  more  handled  by  untrained 
officers  than  smallswords  can  be 
wielded  by  ploughmen.  Ohief  of 
these  weapons  is  the  force  of  sea- 
men whom  our  naval  officers  are 
called  on  to  command;  and  this 
body,  intelligent  and  instructed  as 
it  is,  cannot,  without  injury  to  dis- 
cipline and  loss  of  efficiency,  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  officers  who 
have  not  such  a  degpree  of  education 
as  is  requisite  to  inspire  respect  for 
their  position  and  character. 


I  think,  then,  that  the  country  is 
interested  in  a  subject,  which  so 
nearly  concerns  its  safety  and 
honour,  as  the  fitness  of  its  naval 
officers  to  carry  on  successful  ope- 
rations in  a  future  war. 

We  believe  that  in  the  naval 
service  we  possess  a  body  of 
officers  of  high  spirit,  of  much 
devotion  to  duty,  and  of  love  for 
their  profession.  At  the  same  time 
those  in  whom  we  recognise  these 
qualities  in 'the  highest  degree, 
are  unanimous  in  their  •  desire 
for  a  more  complete  and  liberal 
education,  and  for  a  more  methodi- 
cal and  regular  training  for  their 
successors,  than  they  themselves  en- 
joyed in  youth ;  and  they  live  on, 
in  the  hope  which  is  inspired  by 
the  yearly  annihilation  of  many  a 
time-honour^  prejudice ;  recollect- 
ing, as  some  of  the  oldest  of  their 
number  do  recollect,  that  the  pre- 
judice against  education  of  the 
people,  which  used  to  exist  among 
no  few  squires  and  parsons,  has 
at  last  given  way  on  shore,  under 
the  pressure  of  Continental  ex- 
ample and  competition;  and  ex- 
pecting that  the  example  of  foreign 
navies,  of  both  northern  and  south- 
em  nations,  all  of  whom  give 
a  lengthened  course  of  education 
to  their  officers,  vnll  at  last  prevail 
over  the  prejudice  of  many  a 
worthy  captein  and  ultra  Tory  ad- 
miral; expecting  also,  that,  some 
day  the  interest  of  the  country  will 
take  a  more  definite  shape  than  that 
of  general  goodwill. 

The  course  adopted  in  foreign 
navies,  as  may  be  seen  stated  at 
leng^hi  in  a  pamphlet  by  Captain 
Charles  Hope,  or  in  the  Report  of  a 
Committee  which  sat  last  year  on 
what  was  called  the  'higher  edu- 
cation of  naval  officers,'  is,  to  give 
a  lengthened  training  of  from 
three  to  four  years,  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  this  course  should  be  fol- 
lowed as  well  by  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wegians, by  Danes  and  Dutch,  by 
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Americans  and  North-Germans, 
who  are  all  sailors  of  our  own  sort, 
than  hj  Russians  and  French, 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Portogaese. 

The  training  of  officers  of  those 
countries  finishes  at  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  every 
part  of  their  profession  is  methodi- 
cally tanght,  with  as  little  waste  or 
loss  of  tune  or  means  as  in  training 
for  any  other  business  of  life.  All 
officers  are  thus  well  grounded  in 
their  profession,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  in  their  case  for  that 
higher  training,  or,  as  I  should  call 
it,  that  attempted  redemption  of  a 
mis-spent  past,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  the  enquiries  of  the 
above-named  Committee. 

In  the  English  Navy,  on  the 
other  hand,  boys  are  taken  on 
board  the  Britannia  at  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  re- 
main there  for  two  years,  under 
a  training  chiefly  educational,  part 
professional.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen to  fifteen  they  are  sent  to  a 
frigate  or  line  of  battle  ship,  which 
takes  them  to  sea  for  the  best  part 
of  a  year,  during  which,  a  training, 
part  educational  and  chiefly  profes- 
sional, is  continned.  Thus  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  sixteen,  aflber  three 
years  of  a  mixed  educational  and 
professional  training,  the  young 
midshipmen  are  discharged  to  the 
service  afloat.  Our  plan  is  there- 
fore totally  different  from  that  of 
all  other  countries.  It  is  true  that 
a  grave  authority,  viz.  Dr.  WooUey, 
the  Director  of  Naval  Education, 
has  said  of  the  French  system  that 
'  it  is  the  same  as  ours,  except  as 
to  age  and  examination  for  entry ; ' 
also  that  the  Committee,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  have  actnaUy 
said  in  their  Report  that  '  the  total 
period  of  traimng  in  the  French 
service,  like  our  own  at  present, 
amounts  to  three  years.'  And 
though  Dr.  WooUey  accompanied 
his  statement  with  words  which 
partially  explained  it  to  those  who 
know   anything    of   the    Imperial 


system,  the  Committee  seem  to 
take  no  note  of  the  difference 
of  age  at  entry  (the  French  begin- 
ning their  three  years  at  fifteen  to 
eighteen,  and  the  English  at  twelve 
to  thirteen),  any  more  than  they 
do  of  the  connection  between  the 
French  Government  and  all  their 
public  schools,  which  has  enabled 
them  to  adapt  the  curriculum  to 
the  needs  of  the  public  services. 
The  comparison  is  a  ridiculous  one, 
and  tends  to  mislead  the  readers 
of  the  Report.  It  would,  in  point 
of  fact,  be  less  inaccurate  to  say 
that  the  French  system  was  '  like 
our  own  at  present,'  if  our  own 
course  were  of  six  years  instead  of 
three. 

The  English  midshipman,  then,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  sixteen,  is  sent, 
after  three  years  of  this  mixed 
training,  to  a  squadron,  cruising  at 
home  or  abroad,  for  three  years. 
In  practice  there  is  nothing  definite 
about  his  career,  his  instruction, 
or  his  duties  during  this  time ; 
but  he  is  expected  to  emerge  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  a  complete 
officer,  and  to  pass  those  examina- 
tions which  shall  qualify  him  for 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant.  Does  he 
so  emerge  P  The  records  of  a  past 
system,  differing  but  very  slightly 
from  that  of  to-day,  say  No!  in 
a  most  unmistakable  way:  Pro- 
fessor Main,  the  most  trustworthy 
witness  whom  we  can  produce,  says 
No !  the  Board  of  Admiralfy,  in  a 
Report  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
also  say  No ! 

And  here  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  training  cease,  while  we 
should  remember  that  any  self  cul- 
ture is  extremely  difficult  on  board 
ship  ;  with  few  books,  without  any 
of  the  helps  which  are  found  on 
shore,  and  with  no  necessity  for  that 
strife  in  the  race  which,  now  and 
then,  in  other  walks  of  life,  brings 
the  uneducated  man  to  the  surface. 
I  have  said  that  all  attainable  evi- 
dence proves  the  non-completion  of 
the  training  of  young  officers,  at 
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the  end  of  their  term  of  probation. 
Wherein  does  the  cause  of  so  great 
a  failore  lie  ?  The  education  given 
on  board  the  Britamrda  seems  to  be 
good  of  its  kind,  though  too  much 
maj  have  been  crammed  into  the 
limited  time  which  is  passed  on 
board  her,  and  those  who  have  had 
experience  of  the  youngsters,  who 
have  passed  through  her,  can  speak 
favourably  of  their  spirit  and  of 
their  discipline. 

The  course  of  the  frigate,  in 
which  they  pass  the  year  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  and 
fifteen  and  \  half,  though  deficient 
in  many  practical  points,  is  still  an 
attempt  which  has  done  some  little 
good,  and  has  met  with  partial  suc- 
cess, inasmuch  as  an  economy  of 
time  and  means  has  resulted  from 
its  adoption.  But,  of  the  three 
years  remaining  before  the  period 
of  the  final  examination  of  an 
officer  is  reached,  nothing  can  be 
said  but  that  it  is  a  time  of  con- 
fusion, during  which  the  conflicting 
claims  of  duties  on  board  and  in 
boats,  duties  of  detail  which  should 
be  given  to  petty  officers,  lessons 
in  the  practice  of  seamanship,  les- 
sons in  gunnery,  lessons  in  mathe- 
matics, frequent  parades,  musters 
and  inspections,  jostle  and  hurry 
each  other  in  desultory  and  harass- 
ing succession  ;  so  that,  although 
instructors  are  provided,  and  regu- 
lations prescribe  that  they  shall  be 
employed,  a  faithfuUy  kept  record 
shows  that  not  more  than  twelve 
hours  per  week  are  passed  in  actual 
instruction  of  any  sort,  in  any  ship 
of  the  Fleet. 

As  a  first  consequence  of  this,  it 
is  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  employ  Qtjvemment  instructors 
to  grind  or  cram  every  single  mid- 
shipman for  his  final  examination  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  for  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant ;  thus  for  the  first  time, 
and,  as  I  trust,  for  the  last,  recognis- 
ing cramming  as  a  necessity,  and  as 
a  Government  institution. 

In  order  to  be  strictly  accui*ate, 


I  must  say  that  whereas  the  scheme 
of  to-day  includes  two  years  passed 
on  boara  the  BrUanma,  beffinning 
at  the  age  of  twelve  to  thirteen, 
that  of  the  year  before  last  in- 
cluded a  little  more  than  one  year 
in  the  Britamma,  beginning  at  thir- 
teen to  fourteen,  the  difference  being 
that  an  additional  year  is  now  to  be 
passed  in  the  Briianma  instead  of 
being  spent  at  school. 

In  the  brief  review  above,  I  have 
only  considered  the  preparation  of 
midshipmen  in  the  subjects  of  their 
final  examination  for  Lieutenant,  in 
which  neither  history,  political 
geography,  physics,  nor  diuwing  find 
a  place.  AH  ,  these  subjects  are 
therefore  deliberately  abandoned  at 
the  early  age  of  fifteen  to  six- 
teen, whUe,  as  I  have  shown  above, 
there  is  no  hope  of  anything  else 
being  axjquired  in  the  three  years' 
confused  struggle  in  sea-going 
ships;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  while 
of  the  three  great  heads  of  the  final 
examination,  practical  gunnery  is 
learned  only  at  the  last  moment, 
and  navigation  and  nautical  astro- 
nomy are  crammed  for  about  six 
weeks  after  the  gunnery  has  been 
passed  through — ^the  practice  of 
seamanship,  and  the  ability  to  exer* 
cise  command,  are  not  acquired  till 
after  all  examinations  are  passed, 
and  the  rank  of  Sub-lieutenant  is 
reached. 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
conftision,  and  who  or  what  stands 
in  the  way  of  its  removal  ?  Patron- 
age on  the  one  hand,  and  prejudice 
on  the  other.  The  former  has  hung 
like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of 
judicious  reformers  for  years, 
though  it  is  fair  to  say  that  by 
no  one  have  its  foundations  been  so 
rudely  shaken  as  by  Mr.  Childers 
since  he  took  office  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

The  prejudice  is  a  more  formid- 
able obstacle  to  progress ;  and  it  has 
been  so  fully  sW^  by  the  Com* 
mittee  before  named,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  point  out  to  the  Board  of 
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Admiralty  what  was  reqixired  \o 
improve  the  higher  educatiou  of 
naval  officers,  .uiat  I  will  quote 
their  words.  In  comparing  the 
systems  of  English  and  foreign 
navies,  they  say  that '  The  system 
of  entry  at  an  earlier  age  (than  in 
foreign  navies)  which,  as  a  role, 
has  always  been  the  practice  in  the 
English  service,  ensures  the  ob- 
taining a  supply  of  young  officers 
at  a  time  when,  their  minds  being 
docile  and  plastic,  and  their  habits 
and  modes  of  thought  yet  unformed, 
they  can  be  more  easily  inured  to 
the  peculiar  habits  of  a  sea  life,  be 
more  accustomed  to  its  unavoidable 
privations  and  occasional  hardships, 
be  trained  up  in  attachment  to 
their  profession,  and  be  induced  to 
adopt  it  heartily  as  their  vocation  in 
life.  Early  entry  into  the  service  is 
therefore  associated  with  ajl  the 
traditions  of  the  Navy,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  it<s  historical  recollec- 
tions, and  is  in  unison  with  the 
general  tone  of  professional  feeling 
on  the  subject.' 

Whether  committees  should  re- 
port according  to  the  evidence 
which  they  have  taken  or  not,  is 
better  known  to  the  authority  who 
nominates  them  than  to  the  outside 
public;  but  the  latter  can  only 
accept  the  Report  by  the  light  of 
the  evidence.  No  evidence  in  con- 
firmation of  the  last  paragraph 
which  I  have  quoted  appears  in  the 
Appendix,  and  many  officers  alto- 
gether deny  that  early  entry  is  in 
unison  with  the  general  tone  of 
intelligent  professional  feeling  on 
the  subject,  although  they  admit 
that  the  historical  recollections  and 
traditions  of  a  very  conservative 
service  might  affi)rd  a  mere  majo- 
rity of  voices  against  them.  To  the 
minds  of  many  of  those  who  love 
their  service,  and  who  wish  to  see 
it  not  only  the  shield,  but  also  the 
right  hand  of  our  country  in  peace 
as  well  OS  in  war — to  those  who 
take  Raleigh's  motto  'Tam  Marti 
quam    Mercurio*    for    their   own, 


there  ^eems  ,to  be  danger  Inrldng 
in  that  part  of  the  Report  which  I 
have  quoted.  They  thmk  they  hear 
a  plea  for  '  yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little 
slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the 
hands  to  sleep;'  together  with  a 
voice  in  which  they  are  strangely 
reminded  of  the  recruiting  sergeant 
and  his  ribbons,  his  shilling,  and 
his  glass  of  beer,  sdl  of  which  they 
fancied  had  long  ago  been  con- 
signed to  the  tomb.  The  Appendix 
throws  no  light  on  this  part  of  the 
Report,  and  we  are  constrained  to 
believe  that  the  Committee  accepted 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  early 
entry  into  the  Navy,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  which  alone 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  proper 
education  of  young  naval  ofi&cers, 
without  examining  into  its  origin  or 
ascertaining  its  foundation. 

The  whole  question  turns  upon 
this  early  entiy,  whose  theoretical 
advantages  are  here  stated  in  such 
well-satisfied  terms.     I  say  theore- 
ileal  advantages,  becaoae  no   one 
can  j^ove  that  our  boys  of  fifteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  brought  up  at 
the  ordinary  schools  of  this  country, 
corresponding  to  their  rank  in  life, 
are  less  docUe  and  plastic,  less  ca- 
pable of  encountering  hardships  and 
privations,  less  capable  of  attach- 
ment to  a  noble  profession,  which 
requires  intelligent  study  and  con- 
fers posts  of  command  and  honour, 
than  boys  of  twelve  to  thirteen.  The 
latter  age  is  that  at  which  boys 
generallv  go  to  a  pubUc  school ;  and 
&  our  English  public  schools  are 
not  greatly  changed  and  fallen  into 
discredit  of  late  years,  they  are  still 
the  very  home  and  cradle  of  those 
qualities,  which  early  entry  into  the 
fTavy  is  supposed  by  the  Committee 
to    secure.      The     highest    praise 
which  can  be  given  to  the  boys  in 
the  Britannia  is,  that  they  are  like 
public  schoolboys  in  spirit  and  dis- 
cipline.    Do  they  enter  the  Navy 
early  in  the  sense  spoken  of  by  the 
Committee  ?    No.    Their  entry  into 
the  Britannia  is  early,   but  their 
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Ber¥ice  aflf^at  ^SAly^begins  0^  four- 
teen to  fifteon.  Wh^  then  put  the 
Britcmma  in  competitum  with  oar 
admirable  public  schools?  Whj 
shorten  the  term  of  libar^  educa- 
tion ?  Why  make  a  boy  vain  with 
his  uniform  and  his  pretended  com- 
mand before  he  is  fifteen  years  of 
age  ?  Again,  if  this  early  entry  be 
requisite  for  the  young  officer,  it 
should  be  equally  necessary  for  the 
young  seamen  of  our  fleet,  whose 
education  and  training  sfe  Uie  most 
successful  of  any  l^y  of  men  in  the 
seryice  of  the  Crown.  Yet,  what 
happens  with  them?  Why,  the  early 
entry  is  so  thoroughly  ignored,  that 
they  only  appear  on  board  a  har- 
bour ship  at  the  average  age  of  fif- 
teen years  and  six  months,  coming 
straight  from  their  village  school, 
in  their  brown  jacket  and  corduroy 
trousers:  and  they  are  not  trans- 
ferred to  the  ships  of  the  Fleet  and 
to  the  life  which  has  'peculiar  ha- 
bits, unavoidable  privations,  and 
occasional  hardships,'  till  they  are 
nearer  seventeen  than  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

English  naval  officers  «re  there- 
fore held  to  be  so  peculiar  a  body 
that  they  are  to  oe  treated  dif- 
ferently in  this  respect,  not  only 
from  all  others,  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  but  also  from  the 
very  men  they  have  to  command ; 
and,  at  what  cost  is  to  be  seen  when 
telling  up  the  number  of  rising  pub- 
lic men  of  the  naval  profession. 
Professor  Main,  looking  back  over 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Navy  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
says  that  *in  his  opinion,  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  service,  we 
have  more  educated,  thoughtfuj, 
and  intelligent  men  Ihan  we  shall 
have  among  those  who  are  coming 
on  now ;  *  although  he  is  also  of 
opinion  that '  no  men  in  the  world 
work  harder  than  naval  officers 
when  they  have  an  object  in  view.* 

I  cannot  conclude  without  giving 
an  opinion  as  to  what  course  should 
be  pursued  to  improve  the  state  of 


things  which  I  have  been  lament- 
ing. I  hanre  explained  ihat  the 
BriUmMa  ijifiurps  the  place  of  a 
public  school,  and,  that  his  service 
afloat  as  midshipman  wastes  the 
time  and  pains  of  a  young  officer, 
and  passes  like  an  uneasy  dream, 
while  it  secures  no  definite  instruc- 
tion. But,  if  the  special  training 
of  the  naval  officer  were  quite 
separated  ^m  his  early  education, 
then  that  education  could  be  con- 
tinued at  the  ordinary  schools  of 
the  country,  till  the  avenge  of  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  He  would  then 
enter  the  Naval  College  with  some 
of  the  self-reliance  of  the  public 
schoolboy,  with  some  of  the  Uberal 
feelings  towards  other  professions 
which  we  naval  officers  are  said  to 
lack,  and  with  .a  stronger  indiyidu- 
ality  than  can  be  the  rule  with 
those  who,  from  twelve  or  thirteen, 
have  lived  a  life  of  close  companion- 
ship, with  but  one  set  of  boys  or 
men. 

Let  him  then  begin  his  special 
training  for  the  Navy  at  fifteen. 
He  wiU  take  it  up  with  greater 
zest  than  if  he  had  already  been 
three  years  at  a  special  school.  He 
should  now  begin  to  learn  methodi- 
cally all  those  parts  of  a  seaman's 
work,  and  of  an  officer's  duties, 
which  are  at  present  supposed  to 
be  attained,  in  some  unseen  and 
certainly  mysterious  manner,  of 
which  no  one  can  explain  the  how, 
the  when,  or  the  where.  He  will,  at 
the  same  time,  continue  his  studies 
of  mathematics  and  other  subjects, 
giving  more  time  to  these  in  win- 
ter, and  devoting  three  or  four 
months  of  summer  to  trips  in  small 
school  vessels  at  sea.  If  he  passes 
two  years  in  these  studies  and  prac- 
tices, he  will  reach  an  average  age 
of  seventeen.  Now  let  him  be  sent  to 
sea  in  a  frigate  for  the  best  part 
of  a  year,  and  having  already  learnt 
to  do  a  seaman's  work  with  his  own 
hands,  let  him  be  taught  an  officer's 
duties,  and  given  an  officer's  respon- 
sibilities, under  the  guidance  and 
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correctioD  of  ezperienoed  curtains  committed,  no  less   to   the   naval 

and  commanderB,  Will  ho  now  want  service,  than    to    the    coimtrj    of 

docility?  "will  he  &il  in  being  able  which  it  forms  a  part;  and,  whether 

to  encounter  the  privations  of  a  sea  in  peace  or  war,  we  are  bonnd  to 

life,  or  will  he  feel  no  vocation  for  hand   down  to  onr  snccesaors    aa 

the     profession    whose    period    of  unimpaired  repntation  for  skill   in 

tutelage  is  past,  for  which  he  has  the  condnct  of  our  fleets,  aa  well  as 

been  intelligently  trained,aadwhicb  for  the  maintenance  of  intelligent 

opens  for  bim  a  career  fnll  of  in-  discipline  in  their  personnel. 

terest,  and  not  without  adTentore  ?  The  Navy  of  England  is  her  first 

I  am  convinced  that  it  will  not  be  and  second    line    of   defence,  the 

so ;  and  I  believe  that  snch  &  train-  goardian  of  her  commerce,  and  her 

ing  will  prepare  him,  not  only  to  only  means  of  carrying  war  into  au 

master  the  difficoities  and  dangers  enemy's  country.     I  therefore  con- 

of  a  sea  life,  bat  also  to  appreciate  elude  with   qnestions  which    con- 

the  beauties  of  nature,  to  compre-  cem  every  British  householder,  and 

bend  the  laws  which  rule  the  pbe-  which  the  country  would  do  well 


I  which  he  daily  witnesses,  to  examine.     Has   the  tnuning  of 

and  which  are  now    too  often   a  our  naval  officers  progressed,  in  pro* 

sealed  book  to  our  young  officers,  portion  te  the  advance  which  has 

to  profit  by  the  visite  to  foreign  been  made  in  the  art  of  war,  or  to 

countries,  and  opporiunities  for  the  the    increased    spread    of   general 

acquisition   of    foreign    languages,  knowledge,  or  even   to  the   great 

and  turn  to  account  the  incidents  stride  which  is  perceptible  in  the 

of  daily  life  wbicb  now  pass  unno-  intelligence  of  onr  seamen?   And  is 

ticed  and  are  little  understood  by  the  present  training  of  our  officers 

him.  calculated  to  produce  commanders 

Sir  James  Graham  once  expressed  of  fleets  and  vessels,  who  shall  carry 

his  admiration  for  the  naval  charac-  fatnre  naval  operations  to  a  trium- 

ter.     He  described  it  as  the  noblest  phant  issue  ?     The  answer  must  be 

this    country   could    produce,    and  in  the  negative. 
said  that  he  could  scarcely  apeak  of  Jahbs  G,  Goodenoitoh, 

it  in  terms  too  strong.     The  charge  Captain  Koyal  Navy, 

of  maintaining  snch  a  character  is 
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rour  last  article  we  were  led  by 
the  papers  analysed  to  a  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  leading 
facts  connected  with  the  labours  of 
missionaries  in  China.  Of  the  bad 
impression  made  npon  the  minds  of 
the  Chinese — ^the  educated  and  the 
ignorant  alike — ^we  had  abundant 
evidence.  How  has  this  come  to 
pass  ?  and  what  is  the  true  expla- 
nation of  a  result  so  opposed  to  all 
onr  ideas  of  what  shonld  be  the 
natural  influence  of  the  creed  and 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity?  Is 
it  in  the  people  worked  upon — or 
their  rulers  more  especially — the 
form  in  which  the  creed  is  pre- 
sented— or  the  mode  in  which  the 
teachers  prosecute  their  labours 
under  foreign  protection  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen — that  we 
are  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of 
effects  so  contrary  to  our  best  hopes 
and  their  desires  ?  We  think  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  have  read  the 
various  utterances  of  statesmen, 
high  functionaries,  literati,  and 
gentry,  plainly  reflected  in  the  pla- 
cards of  the  populace  and  the 
deeds  of  violence  lately  enacted  at 
Tientsin  and  elsewhere,  without  such 
questions  arising.  They  are  for  so 
far  without  a  satisfactory  answer, 
nothing  proceeding  either  from  mis- 
sionary or  politician  having  hitherto 
thrown  much  light  upon  this  *  re- 
ligious diflSculty' — quite  as  disturb- 
ing in  its  effects  in  the  far  East  as 
in  the  West. 

It  has  lately  been  suggested  by  a 
portion  of  the  newspaper  press  on 
this  side  of  the  globe  that '  the  mis- 
sionary question  is  less  important 
than  it  seems.'  We  believe  the 
exact  reverse  of  this  is  nearer  the 
truth,  and  that  neither  writers  nor 
the  public  in  England  have  fully 
understood  its  significance.  The 
ever  widening  and  deepening  in- 
fluence it  exercises  on  all  our  rela- 


tions with  China,  is  certainly  not 
appreciated.  It  has  proved  a  stum- 
bling block  to  all  who  have  sought 
to  advance  the  work  of  progress 
in  other  directions,  and  a  rock  of 
offence  to  all  the  Chinese  Mandarins 
who  have  struck  their  foot  against 
ifc.  Tseng-Kwo-fan,  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  Viceroys  of  China, 
if  he  has  not  wrecked  his  fortunes 
in  the  affair  of  Tientsin,  came  out  of 
it  with  grievous  damage ; — ^and  the 
latest  event  in  this  series,  the  assas- 
sination of  Ma,  his  successor  in  the 
government  at  Nanking,  which  was 
popularly  attributed  to  his  action  in 
the  matter  of  missionary  troubles 
there,  has  introduced  anew  element 
of  evil  augury  into  Chinese  history. 
The  Chinese  mob  have  from  old  time 
been  accustomed  to  rise  in  insur- 
rection upon  their  rulers,  and  slay 
or  rend  them  in  pieces;  but  the 
dagger  or  sword  in  the  hand  of  an 
individual  assassin  was  hitherto  un- 
heard of.  A  fan,  a  pencil,  and  a 
tobacco-pipe  are  as  a  rule  the  most 
dangerous  weapons  ever  carried  by 
Chinese  when  not  actually  in  the 
field.  Ma,  the  victim  in  this  case, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  authority  as 
Governor-General  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces, may  have  anticipated  insur- 
rection or  disgrace  as  among  the 
contingencies  attaching  to  his  high 
position ;  but  we  will  venture  to 
affirm  that,  among  all  the  possible 
chances  and  dangers  of  his  career 
as  a  Caiinese  ftmctionary  on  the 
highest  rung  of  the  official  ladder, 
it  never  entered  into  his  imagina- 
tion that  he  might  be  stabbed  in 
open  day  by  a  single  assailant.  Yet 
so  it  was.  WhUe  passing  in  state 
through  the  gateway  leading  to  his 
yamSn  after  presiding  over  me  mili- 
tary exercises,  and  in  the  midstof  his 
attendants,  he  was  struck  down  by 
an  assassin.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive  of  his  assailant,  it 
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is  oeriain  that  the  popnlar  mind 
attribnted  his  iimnolatioii  to  a 
rigliteons  anger  on  the  part  of  the 
literati  and  people  for  his  repressiye 
action  when  they  threatened  another 
missionary  ontbreak^  in  sequence 
to  the  massacre  at  Tientsin  and  of 
like  kind. 

The  State  papers  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  this  conclading  series  refer 
chiefly  to  other  matters  more 
directly  connected  with  political 
relations,  and  giving  the  views  of 
the  leading  provincial  anthorities 
on  the  projected  revision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin, — andthedianges 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  Chinese 
Government  to  demand  on*  their 
own  side  or  to  resist  if  proposed  on 
ours.  In  these  the  missionary  ques- 
tion  fornui  only  one  of  seveml  .ab- 
jects  held  to  deserve  serious  consi- 
deration, in  relation  to  ihe  interests 
of  China  and  the  exigencies  of 
Foreign  Powers.  These  papers  are 
the  more  interesting  as  the  writers 
travel  over  the  whole  ground  of 
their  foreign  relations,  and  we  thus 
get  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
higher  functionaries  as  to  the  policy 
it  behoves  China  to  adopt  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  some 
insight  into  that  which  they  would 
adopt,  if  lefb  to  ^emselves. 

When  the  question  of  a  revision 
of  the  Treafy  of  Tientsin  first 
arose,  some  three  years  ago,  the 
Foreign  Board  at  Peking,  it  i^pears, 
sent  a  circular  of  a  confidential 
character  to  all  the  Oovemor- 
Generals  of  Provinces,  directing 
them  to  communicate,  for  the  infcn*- 
mation  of  the  Emperor,  their  views 
on  the  modifications,  if  any,  which 
they  deemed  necessary  or  expedient 
in  the  foreign  relations  of  China, 
and  more  especially  in  the  Treaty 
between  China  ana  Great  Britain. 
This  elicited  from  the  high  offi- 
cers in  the  several  provinces  con- 
fidential reports  in  reply,  which,  so 
far  as  we  Know,  have  never  been 
published  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, even  in  abstract,  either  in  the 


Peking  Oazette  or  by  any  other 
ohonnels.  Chie  of  these  reports — 
that  from  Tseng-Kwo-£em,  at  the 
time  Gkivemor-ueneral  of  tiie  two 
Kiang — was  apparently  obtained  in 
some  indirect  way  from  Nanking, 
and  a  translation  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  local  press  at 
ShanghaL  The  very  &ct  that  such 
a  document  had  got  into  foreign 
hands,  was  supposed  to  throw  a 
doubt  on  its  authenticity;  but 
there  appears  sufficient  internal 
evidence  to  justify  relianoe  upon  the 

Stnuine  character  of  the  document, 
ost  of  the  high  offictals,  it  is  true, 
succeeded  better  in  keeping  their 
reports  secret-^but  much,  neverthe- 
less, leaked  out  through  the  ya- 
mdns,  and  the  contents  were  pretty 
well  known  in  the  course  of  a 
few  numths,  though  received  in  a 
more  or  less  fragmentary  fi>rm. 
Judging  frrom  what  we  now  know 
on  wis  subject  (after  it  has  been 
sifted  and  studied  by  those  who 
are  in  the  best  positicm  to  form 
an  opinion),  it  may  be  doubted 
wheUier  the  Chinese  Government 
had  anything  to  fear  from  t^  pub- 
lication of  the  piqiers  in  extenso. 
It  might,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  the  best,  as  well  as  a  bolder 
polioy,  to  have  allowed  Merchants 
and  Missionaries,  no  less  than 
Foreign  Governments,  to  see  what 
the  hi^iest  placed  officials  of  the 
Empire  really  thought  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  sweeping  changes 
urged  by  foreign  communities.  A 
good  deal  of  misapprehension  on 
this  head  might,  by  suoh  a  course, 
have  been  removed,  and  many  dan- 
gerous illusions  efiectually  de- 
stroyed. We  quite  agree  with  a 
local  print,  that  'We  really  do  want 
authentic  details  regarding  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  our  oppo- 
nents. .  .  There  are  wei^xms  used 
against  us  secretly,  and  we  wont  to 
kaow  exactly  what  they  are,  before 
we  prepare  to  meet  them.'  80  also, 
we  think,  while  we  are  criticising 
the  action  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
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ment,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  attitnde  taken  by  men 
like  Sbnn-ohnn-Wang^  commonly 
called  the  Seventh  Prince  (a  younger 
brother  of  the  Prince  of  Kung),  Wo, 
and  others  of  the  same  party.  They 
are  of  the  old  anti-foreign  school  of 
politicians,  who  believe  with  Yeh, 
of  Canton  memory,  that  to  admit 
foreigners  into  the  ports  was  *  like 
keeping  a  tiger  in  one's  verandah,' 
and  thai  eveiy  patriot  or  true 
Chinese  was  bound  to  bring  back,  if 
possible,  the  past  days  of  ezclusive- 
ness  and  isolation.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  we  fear,  that  if  foreigners 
are  not  anziouB  to  play  the  tiger 
themselves  wherever  they  obtain  a 
footing,  the  foreign  communities  in 
China  are  veiy  reckless  in  opening 
the  doors  to  other  wild  beasts,  in 
the  sh^pe  of  rebels  and  revolu* 
tionists. 

When  people  talk  of  ^  doing  good 
to  Ghina^'  it  is  obvious  that  the 
I^irase  is  open  to  very  diverse  inter, 
pretations.  Foreign  residents  at 
Hong  Kong  and  the  Ports  mostly 
mean  doing  good  for  themselves  pri- 
marily. They  may  believe  that 
the  development  of  the  country, 
which  they  seek  to  hasten,  will 
also  be  good  to  the  natives; — ^but 
between  the  measures  desired  and 
the  end  contemplated — a  regene- 
rated China  with  rail-roads,  tele- 
graphic lines,  and  reformed  ad- 
ministration, with  foreign  agencies 
everywhere  in  full  operation,  deve- 
loping the  resources  of  the  country, 
worlmig  their  mines,  introducing 
machinery  wherever  it  can  be  pro- 
fitably employed,  and  superseding 
generally  all  native  means  of  trans- 
port and  navigation  in  the  interior, 
there  lies  a  revolution.  A  yawn- 
ing gulf,  that  is,  of  untried  depth 
and  width,  to  be  bridged  over  by  a 
transition  stage,  of  the  nature  of 
which  no  one,  Chinese  or  foreigner, 
can  speak  with  either  *  confidence 
or  audiority.  There  may  be  enter- 
prising Americans, '  capable  British 
merdumtsy'  orCommunisticIVench^ 


men,  who  see  nO'  diffiealties  in  the 
way  of  a  complete  transformation 
of  both  soil  and  people  in  a  few 
years  by  means  of  foreign  skill  and 
capital.  But  Chinese  statesmen 
can  hardly  be  blamed  if  ihey  ha?e 
not  the  same  robust  faith — and, 
doubtful  of  the  end,  are  profoundly 
averse  to  any  joint-stock  company 
proposals  for  revolutionising  their 
country  and  enriching  the  pro- 
jectors* 

What  missionaries  mean  by '  doing 
good  to  China,'  bears,  of  course, 
a  very  different  signification.  With 
them  no  doubt  it  means  '  the  pure 
desire  to  benefit  the  Chinese,  morally 
and  physically,  by  giving  them  anew 
fidthand  better  religious  influences.' 
But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  two 
designs,  however  philanthropic  both 
may  be  at  bottom,  do  not  work  well 
together,  and  by  no  means  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  material  changes 
brought  about  more  or  less  rapidly 
by  Commerce  must  precede  and 
lead  the  way.  The  muwonary 
work,  if  pushed  on  in  advance, 
will  speedily  block  up  the  road 
and  rrader  progress  impossMe  for 
eithw.  All  past  experience  demon- 
strates this  plainly.  The  latter 
course  has  been  taken,  chiefly 
under  Roman  Catholic  guidance. 
The  Bomisk  missions  have  pre- 
ceded Commerce  in  the  interior. 
They  have  beoi  put  in  the  van 
under  the  flag  of  France;  and 
perpetual  conflict  with  both  autho- 
rities and  people  has  been  the 
result*  Political  complications  have 
followed  religious  difficultieB,  and 
the  whole  questicm  of  progress 
hangs  now  upoa  the  possibility  of 
removing  the  latter  out  of  the 
field  of  contention.  On  the  coast 
and  at  the  Treaty  Ports,  on  the 
contrary,  trade  opened  the  way, 
and  keeps  it  free  from  all  serious 
obstruction.  The  Tientsin  mas- 
sacre, and  other  scarce  less  grievous 
incidents  of  like  charaeter  at  a 
few  points  in  the  viciniiy  of  the 
P^>rts,   are  but  the  reflex  action 
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of  distnrbanoes  originatmg  with 
iniflsionary  work  in  tlie  interior. 
It  might  have  better  served  the  in- 
terests of  the  Chinese  Govemment 
and  onr  own  alike,  if  these  and 
other  State  papers  bearing  more 
directly  on  the  subject  had  been 
allowed  freely  to  see  the  light, 
and  been  published  m  extenso. 
From  as  much  as  is  now  known 
of  their  contents  and  the  results 
of  the  revision  which  followed, 
this  conclusion  seems  fully  borne 
out.  As  it  was — ^in  total  ignorance 
of  the  prevailing  feeling  among 
the  educated  and  official  classes 
throughout  China — British  mer- 
chants were  vehemently  pressing 
their  Gk>vemment  to  insist  upon 
sweeping  changes  in  the  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  internal  administration 
of  the  Chinese  Empire — and  Protes- 
tant missionaries  claimed  the  right 
to  follow  their  Boman  Catholic 
predecessors  into  the  field,  domicile 
themselves  throughout  the  interior, 
and,  uncontrolled,  form  separate 
communities — while  every  official 
and  high  Amotionary  in  China  was 
demonstrating  to  the  Cabinet  in 
Peking,  not  only  the  impolicy  of 
yielding  to  such  demands,  but  the 
imperative  necessity  of  claiming  the 
abolition  of  various  rights  and  pri- 
vileges subversive  of  the  established 
order,  and  which  had  only  been  ex- 
torted from  the  Government  by  force, 
and  after  a  disastrous  war,  by  Fo- 
reign Powers.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
nothing  like  agreement  should  have 
been  arrived  at  after  protracted 
negotiations.  Each  party  desiring 
what  the  other  was  resolutely  bent 
on  refusing  as  a  matter  of  vital 
interest,  there  was  httle  to  be  done. 
And  this  appears  to  be,  in  brief,  the 
history  of  the  Bevision  negotiations 
and  the  Convention,  which,  al- 
though both  Governments  were 
disposed  to  accede  to  it  as  a  fair 
compromise  for  a  time  of  conflict- 
ing and  to  a  g^reat  degree  irrecon- 
cilable demands,  the  merchants 
opposed  with  all  their  weight,  and 


in  the  end  succeeded  in  nullifying. 
So  the  matter  rests  for  the  present, 
any  more  satisfactory  solution  beine 
deferred  to  happier  days — or  until 
merchants,  missionaries,  and  go- 
vernments can  all  agree  bs  to  what 
may  be  wisely  asked  on  the  one 
side  and  safely  granted  on  the 
other  in  the  interest  of  both — ^to  all 
appearance  a  very  remote  period. 

All  these  State  papers  on  the  Ec- 
vision  are  lengthy — ^much  too  long 
to  be  reproduced  verbatim  in  these 
columns; — ^but  a  brief  analysis  of 
some  of  their  more  prominent  sec- 
tions, and  a  few  quotations  of  the 
more  salient  opinions,  may  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  general  spirit  and 
aim  of  the  writers.  The  first  we 
shall  deal  with  is  Tseng-Kwo-^n's, 
the  Governor-General  of  the  two 
Eoang  at  Nanking.  He  has  latelj 
fallen  into  discredit  with  the  people 
because  of  his  want  of  finmiess  in 
the  Tientsin  affair,  and  what  ther 
afiirmed  to  be  his  truckling  to 
foreign  Powers.  But  until  this 
occasion  he  had  been  very  popular, 
and  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  National  or  Anti-' 
Foreign  party.  Ting-jih-Chang 
and  Tseng-Kwo-fan,  together  with 
Chung-how,  now  in  France  on  hia 
propitiatory  mission,  are  all  indeed 
in  disgrace  with  the  people,  who 
ridicule  them,  we  are  told,  hj 
calling  them  'Sun-tsze'  (grand- 
sons), and  the  English  and  French 
are     called    'Ying-tEe-tsnng'   and 

*  Fa-tze-tsung'  (our  Engli^  and 
French  ancestors),  while  Prince 
Kung  himself  is  commonly  called 

*  Kweitze  Liu-urh*  (i.e.  Sixth  of  the 
Foreign  Devils),  his  usual  title  being 
that  of  Sixth  Prince.  So  since 
the  Tientsin  affair  native  servants 
in  foreign  employment  have  been 
beaten  and  robbed  in  the  dijhj 
•braves'  who  called  them  'sJares 
of  rebels,'— Ma6.nu.  When  the 
servants  said  they  were  not  in  tbo 
employ  of  Frenchmen,  the  braves 
replied,  *They  did  not  care  for 
that,  as  all  foreigners  were  devils.' 
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Whatever  may  have  been  Tseng- 
Kwo&n's  shortcomings  or  want  of 
nerve  in  the  recent  inquisition  into 
the  mnrderoos  outbreaJc  at  Tientsin 
and  its  canses,  he  must  be  classed, 
as  he  has  always  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered, both  by  his  own  country- 
men and  by  foreigners,  as  among 
the  foremost  statesmen  of  the 
empire.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
the  tone  or  matter  of  his  memorial 
to  detract  from  this  estimate.  It  is 
plain  spoken,  and  &om  a  Chinese 
point  of  view  reasonable  and  mode- 
rate, both  in  language  and  purport. 
The  writer  is  an  elderly  man  (looks 
about  sixty),  not  strong,  with  gray, 
and  as  is  usual  with  his  race,  very 
sparse  beard  and  moustache.  He 
speaks  in  a  mild  and  low  tone  with 
great  deliberation,  and  the  Nanking, 
not  the  Peking  (or  Court)  dialect, ; 
between  which  in  pronunciation, 
and  sometimes  in  idiom  or  phrase- 
ology, there  is  a  wide  difference. 
He  has  often  been  in  contact  with 
foreigners,  and  probably  knows  as 
much  about  them  as  any  man  of  his 
rank  in  China.  The  Report  com- 
mences with  a  recapitulation  of  its 
motive : 

Tseng,  Acting  GoTemor-General  of  the 
two  Kluang,  in  obedience  to  the  Imperial 
win,  rererentially  draws  np  a  secret  Memo- 
rial on  the  subject  of  preparation  for  the 
revision  of  the  Treaty,  and,  looking  up, 
prays  for  the  Sacred  glance  thereon. 

Yonr  Minister  on  the  S3rd  moon  (loth 
Oct.,  1867)  received  a  secret  despatch  from 
the  Grand  Council  of  State,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  in  reply  to  a  Memorial  by 
the  Tsung-li-Yamto,  praying  that  in  view 
of  the  a^proachine  revision  of  the  Treaty, 
the  opinions  of  ue  High.  Military  and 
Civil  authorities  in  whose  jurisdiction  were 
situated  the  coasts  and  river  ports  open 
to  foreign  trade  might  be  called  for,  &c. 
.  .  .  .  The  X2th  moon  being  the  date 
within  six  months  after  which  notice 
must  be  given  of  intention  to  revise  the 
British  Treaty,  Uie  High  Authorities  shall 
punctually  send  in  their  memorial  within 
the  1 1  th  moon.  These  High  Authorities,  on 
receipt  of  the  confidential  note  from,  the 
Tsung-li-Tam6n,  remarking  on  each  article, 
sluJl  together  take  the  times  and  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  thns  lightening 
the  diffieultieB  (of  the  crisis),  and  fulfilling 


the  purpose  of  their  appointment :  Bespect 
this!' 

He  then  goes  on  to  observe : 

Your  Minister  is  deeply  gratified  to  per- 
ceive that  the  intentions  of  our  Goyem- 
ment  are  directed  towards  explaining  its 
views  and  collecting  opinions  from  every 
quarter.  He  has  carefully  perused  the  con- 
fidential note  from  the  Tsung-li-Yam6n 
point  by  point.  The  Yamdn  has  with  great 
pains  acted  up  to  the  true  method  of 
<  taking  the  times  and  circumstances  into 
account,'  viz.  to  devise  the  most  unanswer- 
able and  irresistible  arguments,  without  at 
the  same  time  damaging  the  great  interest  at 
etake,  and  to  cherish  the  thought  of  wiping 
out  our  shame,  without  at  the  same  time 
allowing  the  other  parties  to  suspect  it. 

The  allusion  at  the  close  of  this 
paragraph  to  the  great  interest  at 
stake-— to  the  continued    thought 
for  wiping  out  their  shame  (of  de&at 
and  subsequent  dictation),  and  the 
necessity  of  dissembling  until  the 
proper  time  shall  come  for  reassert- 
ing  their  independence,  is  ftdl  of 
significance.    It  shoxdd  sn£&ce  to 
prove  the  mistake  of  those  who 
believe  that   the  want   of  patriot- 
ism among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several   provinces, — inferred    from 
their    willingness    to    trade    with 
foreigners  at  the  same  time  that 
these  are  making  war  upon  their 
Government, — ^precludes  anygeneral 
feeling  of  humiliation  or  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  educated  and 
governing  classes  of   the    nation. 
Such  a  feeling  on    the    contrary 
does  certainly  exist,   and  is  very 
widely  spread.    It  must  needs  be 
a  constant   source    of   obstruction 
and  difficulty,  if  not  of  immediate 
danger;  and  it  will  be  a    present 
danger  whenever  the  ruling  class  or 
the  literati  and  gentry  conceive  that 
with  the  aid  of  foreign  constructed 
arsenals,     arms,     and     European 
drilled  troops  and  disciplined  na- 
tive forces,  they  are  strong  enough 
to  try  conclusions  with  a  Western 
Power  and  expel  all  foreigners  from 
their  coasts.     This  is  a  hope  they 
never  relinquish,  and  it  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  foreign  Powers. 
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Y6t  notlni^  cftn  be  won  80ittibl6 
and  true  than  the  BentimentB  con- 
veyed in  the  following  first  princi- 
ples of  a  foreign  policy : 

He  eonoeires  that  ia  inleieoane  with 
foreign  natioiM  the  great  requaites  are 
good  faith  and  integritj,  and  etill  more 
decisioD. 

What  we  cannot  aeeede  to  mnstbere- 
fneed  from  the  fint,  and  this  refoaal  mnat 
not  be  departed  from ;  what  we  can  aeoede 
to  should  be  aniMmBced  in  the  plaineat  and 
shortest  terma. 

There  shonld  not  be  alternate  eoneesaion 
and  refosal  (lit. :  now  sintting  out  and  now 
swallowing),  nor  the  slightest  appeamnoe 
of  indecision,  which  woiui  give  the  other 
partj  an  opening  tot  thdr  aophistieal 
aignments. 

Although,  as  he  proceeds  to  ana- 
lyse the  aims  and  the  policy  of 
foreign  states,  he  falls  into  some 
errors,— yery  natural  in  a  Chinese 
statesman  educated  exclusiyely  in 
his  own  country, — he  is  not  always, 
nor  altogether  wrong,  in  many  of 
his  comments  on  the  past  hi^ry 
and  present  ways  of  foreign  nations 
and  foreigners  when  located  in 
China.  Talce  for  example  the  fol- 
lowing para^^phs : 

Foreigners  in  the  East  and  West  for  sere- 
ral  hundred  years  hare  bern  making  and  un- 
making kingdoms,  each  kingdom  wishing 
to  deprire  its  neighbont^s  subjects  of  some 
advantage,  with  the  hope  that  its  own  sab- 
jects  might  ultimately  profit  thereby. 

(This  was  before  Germany  and 
France  by  the  recent  war  had  af- 
forded the  most  striking  illustration 
of  xnodem  times.) 

Their  olject  in  coming  to  China,  setting  np 
places  of  business  everywhere,  and  trading 
hugely  in  goods,  is  to  follow  their  neftriona 
devices  of  depriving  others  of  advantages, 
and  they  wish  to  damage  our  merchants. 
Ever  since  tho  commencement  of  the  troubles 
(i.e.  the  Taeping,  &c.)  people  of  China 
have  sniTered  severely  (lit. :  have  long  suf- 
fered fire  and  water). 

The  additional  opening  of  several 
ports,  and  of  the  liiver,  has  been  con- 
tracting their  means  from  day  to  day: 
they  suffer  in  mute  agony,  and  will 
be  driven  to  extremity.  If  tiade  in  salt  ia 
ooneedad  to  foreigners,  salt  menhaikts  will 
suflTer  in  business ;  if  the  building  of  go- 


dowaa  (in  tlie  inliioi),  tlM  iislsUliihiHiitii 
iJgwidy  ^qpi^ngwiH  fnjfer ;  if  naailfltaam- 

ers  be  allowed  in  the  interior,  native  craft 
of  er€ty  size,  sailors,  and  pilots  will  suffer ; 
if  they  are  aIlow(>d  to  constmct  telegraphs 
and  railroads,  (owners  of)  oats,  mnlev, 
chairs,  and  inns,  and  the  coolie^  liveiibood, 
will  snflfer. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  all  their  de- 
mands inth  the  exception  of  the  coal  mines. 
It  would  ennch  China  to  borrow  fineign 
appliances  for  cstneting  ooal,  and  it  woiSd 
appear  to  deserve  a  tziaL  'Hie  anggsstion 
in  Ying  Paoshi's  memonndnm  ia  one,  I 
consider,  feasible,  and  I  have  mazked  it 
approving  in  my  memoranda.  Aa  to  the 
remainder,  small  steamers,  ndlroada,  &&,  if 
the  foieigners  an  allowed  tointrodnce  them, 
they  (the  foreigners)  will  monopc^iae  the 
whole  of  the  prcrifits  cxf  the  conntrjr ;  if  our 
people  are  aw>wed  to  join  with  foreigners 
m  introducing  them«  the  rich  would  g^  the 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  poor:  neither 
plan  is  pBictiGable.  In  the  memorandum 
sent  under  the  care  of  Snn  Smala,  his 
colleague,  your  Minister  has  made  observa- 
tions on  each  of  these  points  as  affecting 
the  interest  of  the  people,  the  logic  of  which 
is  imfiagable.  Shonld  fiwigners  press  (for 
these  concessional  with  instanre,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  intunate  to  them  that  even 
were  the  authorities  at  Peking  to  pat  so 
much  force  on  themselves  as  to  consent, 
there  would  still  remain  your  Ministers  in 
the  Prdvinees,  who  would  strenuonaly  op- 
pose them;  and  even  supposing  these  to 
have  been  gained  over,  the  imllioos  of 
China  in  the  depth  of  their  poverty  would 
revolve  thoughts  of  chango  and  bear  snch 
anenmitf  to  the  foieigners  as  wonld  lie 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Officiala  of  China 
to  check.  The  Princes  and  High  Ministers 
of  China  can  be  at  no  loss  for  woids  in 
caring  for  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Qiina. 

There  wonld  be-no  empty  easvs  hdli  were 
we  to  take  np  anus  to  defend  the  people, 
in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe  on  these 
points.  No  fear  or  remorse  can  have  place 
where  (the  principles  actuating  us)  are  in 
accord  with  evei^ing,  from  Heaven  and 
Baith  and  our  Snnted  Emperon  down  to 
the  inhabitants  within  every  sea. 

It  is  evident  from  these  opinions 
that  Chinese  statesmen  are  yeiy 
far  from  recognising  in  foreign 
competition  an  element  of  advance- 
ment  and  prosperity  for  the  Chi- 
nese, while  tfaej  have  the  same 
fear  which  still  preyails  in  many 
European  countries  of  the  sudden 
displacements  of  capital  resnlting 
from  the  introduction  of  new  ma- 
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chineiy.  An  exception  is  made  as 
to  the  working  of  coal  mines  alone, 
and  an  engagement  to  allow  them 
to  be  worked  by  foreign  machinery 
and  nnder  foreign  engineering  di- 
rection for  the  benefit  of  the  GK>- 
Temment  was  in  effect  comprised 
in  the  Convention. 

The  concluding  paragraphs,  which 
seem  to  warn  the  Emperor  himself 
not  to  presume  too  much  on  the 
obedience  and  support  of  his  own 
authorities  and  the  people  in  the 
provinces — if  he  should  weakly 
yield  too  much  to  the  demands  of 
the  foreigners — would  be  more  re- 
markable but  for  the  suspicion 
that  this  opinion  was  given  as  a 
weapon  to  be  used  by  the  Tsung-li- 
TamSn,  and  an  argument  to  be 
quoted  at  need  against  the  British 
negotiator  in  resisting  his  demands 
for  further  concessions.  Still,  even 
in  this  supposition,  it  seems  bold 
language  to  use  in  a  State  paper 
intended  for  the  Emperor*s  perusal, 
and  all  the  more  so  since  Tseng- 
Kwo-fan  has  not  altogether  es- 
caped suspicion,  like  his  former 
colleague  and  coadjutor.  Id-hung 
Chang,  of  ambitious  designs  in- 
imical to  the  Existing  dynasty. 
It  seems  to  reveal  a  leaven  of  de- 
mocratic liberty  in  combination  with 
autocratic  rule,  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  incompati- 
ble and  mutually  destructive.  That 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  democratic 
liberty  both  in  the  theory  of  Go- 
vernment and  the  habits  of  the 
people  in  China  is  certain.  The 
Emperor,  though  claiming  to  rule 
by  right  divine,  also  recognises  in 
turn  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
well  governed,  and  for  their  benefit, 
not  for  his — which  is  approaching 
very  near  to  the  Vox  Populi  Vox  Dei 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Jus  Divu 
num.  And  if  the  Chinese  people 
have  no  free  press,  in  our  sense, 
they  make  a  very  free  use  of  pla- 
cards, often  of  the  most  audacious 
and  incendiary  character.  The  pla- 
card often   becomes  a  very  dan- 
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gerous  wc»pon  even  in  autocratic 
China.  We  oflen  complain  that 
by  such  instruments  mobs  are 
stirred  up  to  attack  foreign  com- 
munities, as  recently  at  Tientsin; 
but  the  Government  is  itself  exposed 
to  the  same  danger,  and  seems 
very  little  able  to  adopt  any  effec- 
tive measures  of  prevention  in  its 
own  defence. 

The  remainder  of  the  memorial  is 
chiefly  taken  up  with  opinions  on 
the  audience  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, the  despatch  of  diplomatic 
missions  to  Europe,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  missionaries.  On  these  the 
opinions  and  advice  are  far  more 
rational  and  moderate  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  a  Chinese 
high  officer  who  has  been  placed  bv 
many  at  the  head  of  the  Anti- 
Foreign  party.  He  advises  that  the 
audience  question  should  be  de- 
ferred until  his  Majesty  takes  the 
reins  of  government — being  now  in 
his  minority — and  then  yielded  with- 
out any  *  unsustainable  demands 
for  homage. '  As  foreign  Powers 
send  their  envoys  on  the  footing  of 
equal  States,  no  difficulties  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  forms. 
And  he  concludes  this  would  best 
'  befit  the  status  of  equality  and  our 
own  dignity.'  So,  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  an  embassy,  he  says: 
*The  terms  of  amity  between  us 
and  other  nations  will  necessarily 
bring  about  constant  intercourse ; ' 
and  continues,  'The  duty  of  an  en- 
voy is  to  represent  the  dignity  of 
the  Gk)vemment  and  to  smooth  over 
difficulties  ;*  concluding,  '  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  (the  despatch  of 
an  envoy)  may  be  conceded.' 

Speaking  of  the  missionary  ques- 
tion and  *the  opening  of  the  in- 
terior for  the  spread  of  religion,' 
there  is  more  of  contempt  than 
anxiety  expressed  as  to  the  progress 
or  influence  of  Christianity  and  its 
missionaries.  This  view,  coming 
from  such  a  quarter,  is  a  surprise. 
Possibly,  had  he  written  after,  in- 
stead of  before  the  Yang-chow  and 
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Tientsin  affiurs,  he  would  have  mo* 
dified  his  opinions.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  this  is  what  he  said,  and  most 
likely  what  he  thought,  in  the  an- 
tnnin  of  1 867 : — 

A»  to  the  opemng  of  the  interior  for  the 
spread  of  religion,  jonr  Minister  would 
ODserre  that  the  Boman  Catholics  began 
bj  attracting  men  by  mercenaiy  motives; 
biit  lately,  throngh  the  poverty  of  the 
missionaries,  this  indncpment  has  not  been 
held  oat  so  much,  and  their  arguments 
accordingly  not  so  much  believed 

The  GonfQcian  doctrine  was  somewhat 
obscured  after  theTs'in  and  Han  dynasties, 
while  Buddhism  gained  strength.  Budd* 
hism  had  its  rise  in  India,  and  it  is  now 
supplanted  in  a  great  measure  by  Mahom- 
mctanism  there.  Roman  Catholicism  arose 
in  the  East  and  West.  Now  Protestantism 
'  has  sprung  up  in  the  East  and  West,  and 
opposes  Boman  Catholicism  with  much 
power. 

It  is  very  evident  then  that  the  different 
religions  fluctuate,  from  time  to  time,  in 
theb  vigour.  ConAicianism  has  not  suffered 
by  attrition  through  myriads  of  ages,  and 
it  has  regenerated  China  in  government, 
morals,  manners,  and  doctrines. 

Whatever  methods  they  may  take  to 
spread  (other  religions)  they  will  get  but  few 
converts.  As  there  are  many  places  of  wor- 
ship in  the  towns  and  cities  of  every  pro- 
vince, there  is  no  room  for  much  greater 
extension :  should  therefore  these  Powers 
reiterate  strongly  their  demand,  they  will 
probably  not  press  for  more  if  a  promise 
were  xnade  that  a  protective  document 
should  be  issued  for  their  religion  whenever 
called  for,  and  no  further  article  would  be 
needed  in  the  Treaty. 

The  writer  snms  up  by  some  con- 
cluding admonitions  as  to  the  general 
principles  which  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  coming  negotiations, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  should 
be  carried  on,  which  are  well  worthy 
of  note,  and  in  many  respects  very 
creditable  to  their  author.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief  passages  : 

With  respect  to  the  points  that  are  not 
highly  obnoxious,  we  not  only  should  not 
contend  over  them  much — we  should  grant 
them  if  asked.  It  is  only  as  to  railroads, 
steamers,  salt,  and  residence  (in  the  inte- 
rior)  for  trade,  as  destructive  to  our  people's 
interest,  that  a  strenuous  fight  should  be 
made.  No  decisive  (words  showing  persist- 
ence or  obstinacy)  or  hard  words  should  be 


used,  bat  the  points  should  be  diimiwed  in 
a  pleasing  (or  *  condliatoiy ')  manner. 

Candid  argument  will  move  them,  while 
we  are  firm  against  the  changes.  Let  them 
know  that  the  ancient  policy  of  our  rulers 
was  to  preserve  the  Empire  by  showing 
consideration  for  the  subjects,  and  it  is  also 
the  traditional  policy  of  our  Dynasty.  [Let 
them  know  that]  there  are  many  considera- 
tions to  be  taken  into  account  in  China. 

Forsigners  are  now  in  the  ascendant,  but 
we  cannot,  to  the  neglect  of  the  misery  of 
our  own  people^  follow  all  the  windingjs  to 
which  complaisance  would  lead  us. 

Should  times  ever  alter,  and  China  be 
in  the  ascendant  while  foreigners  are  weak, 
we  then  shall  wish  to  do  no  more  than 
protect  the  Chinese,  nor  shall  we  seek  fat 
military  glory  beyond  the  seas. 

With  all  their  perverseness,  and  while 
they  know  that  when  logic  is  correct  there 
is  no  escape  from  it,  and  that  when  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  indignant  we  cannot 
work  against  (or  molest)  them  —  should 
they  (the  foreigners)  be  affected  by  our 
sincerity  (or  '  frankness ')  things  will  easily 
go  smoothly  (lit. :  according  to  rule). 

The  humble  opinions  of  your  ALinister, 
whether  of  value  or  not,  are  respectfully 
submitted  for  consideration. 

A  respectful  Memorial  on  the  Kevision 
of  the  Treaty,  drawn  up  in  obedience  to 
the  Imperial  will  and  forwarded  at  the  rate 
of  400  li  a  day  (by  Tseng-Kwo-fan),  who 
kneeling  prays  for  the  sacred  glance  of  the 
Empress  Kegent  and  the  Emperor,  and  for 
their  rescript  thereon. 

It  goes  far  to  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  document^  although  it 
cannot  be  strictly  vouched  for,  that 
the  negotiations  which  followed  for 
the  revision  of  the  treaty  the  year 
after,  were  carried  on  by  the  Tsung- 
Ii-Yam6n  very  much  in  the  spirit 
here  recommended,  and  otherwise 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  ad- 
vice tendered.  On  all  matters  not 
involving,  as  they  conceived,  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  people, 
either  by  their  startling  novelty  or 
sudden  displacement  of  capital  and 
labour,  they  yielded  with  a  good 
grace ;  on  others,  such  as  railroiBMls, 
telegraphs,  the  admission  of  salt, 
and  unrestricted  residence  in  the 
interior,  they  resisted  steadily,  and 
were  immoveable. 

The  next  in  order  of  importance 
of  these  secret  reports  is  one  from 
Ting,  Governor  01  the  province  of 
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Eiangsn.      He     evidently    writes 
with  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
aotnai  position  which  China  holds 
in  relation  to  Foreign  Powers,  and 
gives  a  well-considered  and  inde- 
pendent opinion    as  to  what  the 
Chinese  policy  should  be.    He  was 
once    Taoutai    at    Shanghai,   and 
during  his    term    of  office    there, 
show^  great  desire  to  inform  him- 
self  on    every    thing    concerning 
foreign  nations.     Mr.  Alabaster,  at 
that  time  onr  interpreter  at  the 
port,   was    often    appealed  to   for 
information.       He    assumes    that 
the  great  Western  States]  are  com- 
bining to    bring  pressure    to  bear 
on    China,    and    points    out    that 
although  there  is  a  certain  solidcmtS 
among  them,  there  are  nevertheless 
not  more  than  five  which  would 
venture  to  give  trouble,  and  Prussia, 
the  fifth  of  these,  has  only  lately 
risen  into  any  importance.  America, 
he  then  points  out,  has  fewer  objects 
to  be  gained,  and  might  easily  be 
detached  from    the    rest  with  an 
offer  of  friendship.     *  It  would  be 
well,'  he  observes,  *  to  engage  their 
friendship   so  as    to  separate  the 
alliance  of  England  and  France.' 
Divide  et  impera  is  evidently  no 
new  theory  to  the   Chinese.     He 
describes  with  wonderful  accuracy 
the  position  of  Ploissia  in  Europe 
— ^its  policy  at  home,  and  the  ab- 
sence of   any   serious   interest  in 
China.   He  says :  '  On  the  borders  of 
Prussia  are  the  several  small  Ger- 
man States  which  it  is  her  present 
object  (this  was  in  1 867)  gradually 
to  absorb,  as  the  silkworm  gnaws 
or  the  whale  swallows  (i.e.  by  craft 
or  force).     She  wishes  but  to  show 
her  power  beyond  the  sea;  she  is 
not  really  anxious  for  intercourse 
with  distant  parts:  aggression  at 
home  is  her  role,  and  to  show  her- 
self strong  before  the  kingdoms  of 
the  West.*     There  are  not  many 
European  statesmen  who  could  give 
a  juster  aper^  or  give  it  in  terser 
terms.     It  ought  to  suffice  to  prove 
that  there  are  Chinese  officials  who 


keep  their  eyes  upon  the  changes 
going  on  in  Europe,  and  apply  ike 
knowledge  they  thus  acquire  to 
regulate  the  policy  of  their  own 
Gk»vemment.  The  recent  collapse 
of  France  cannot  fail  therefore  to 
be  carefully  noted  in  China;  and 
unless  ihe  ^ture  French  Govern- 
ment should  modify  its  policy  and 
habits  of  interference  and  dictation 
in  missionary  and  other  matters 
which  have  been  the  cause  of  much 
bitterness  and  disturbance,  the  Chi- 
nese will  be  likely  to  take  a  very 
different  tone  to  any  hitherto  ven- 
tured on,intheassertion  of  sovereign 
rights  within  their  own  territory. 
The  same  idea  of  dividing  the  West- 
em  Powers andprofitingby  their  dis- 
sensions is  again  insisted  upon  while 
still  speaking  of  Prussia.  '  She  has 
no  immediate  wish  to  interfere  with 
China,'  he  continues.  'We  might 
depend  upon  her  aggressive  policy 
to  make  her  a  barrier  against  the 
enmity  of  England  and  France; 
and  she  is  the  country  whence 
China  may  well  derive  the  power 
to  sow,  or  an  opportunity  of  sow- 
ing, dissensions  (between  Foreign 
States).' 

Prussia  and  America  he  thus 
regards  as  possible  allies  against 
England  and  France,  should  they 
be  disposed  to  unite  again  to  coerce 
China,  and  hence  he  concludes: 
'It  thus  appears  that  the  five 
great  Western  Powers  may  for  our 
purposes  be  reduced  to  three.'  He 
then  proceeds  to  consider  their 
position  in  regard  to  Russia,  and 
the  anxiety  on  this  subject,  which 
is  never  absent  from  the  Chinese 
mind,  is  very  apparent.  *  Adjacent 
to  China,'  he  says,  *  lies  the  territory 
of  Russia,  a  great  and  powerful 
empire,  and  independent  of  the 
resources  of  any  other  State ;' — and 
he  continues  with  great  emphasis — 
*  Of  any  dangers  which  may  here- 
after tlu*eaten  our  country,  the  most 
formidable  are  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  side  of  Russia.  Her  places 
of  trade  are  not  on  the  coast,  and 
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ber  plan  of  aggreflrion  is  first  to 
poll  down  onr  outer  wall  and  then 
seize  npon  tlie  Tery  heart  of  onr 
dwelling.  Othernations  have  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  with  com- 
mercial g^ain  for  their  object ;  Boasia 
alone  has  fonnd  her  adyantage  in 
appropriating  the  frontier.  She 
baa  the  same  designs  as  England 
and  France,  bnt  the  conditions  of 
ber  case  are  different ; '  or  perhaps 
it  might  better  be  rendered  'she 
nses  the  same  means  as  England 
and  France  (Le.  superior  force)  in 
the  pursuit  of  her  object^  but  the 
object  itself  is  different.'  His  ap- 
preciation of  the  English  character 
and  policy  is  not  without  interest. 
He  says:  'The  English  assume  a 
conciliatory  manner,  but  are  of  a 
determined  character,  deep  in  their 

Elans  and  far  seeing  in  their  calcu- 
ktions,  and  fearless  of  toil  or  dif- 
ficulty in  extending  territory.  Once 
India  was  their  source  of  wealth  : 
now  eyen  Japan  is  their  supply 
ground.  The  English  vessels  are 
well  built,  and  their  artillery  power- 
ful ;  but  their  soldiers  are  more  for- 
midable on  board  ship  than  on 
shore,  for  which  reason  they  engage 
the  aid  of  the  French  land  troops. 
They  are  ever  jealous  of  the  French, 
though  outwardly  on  good  terms.' 

These  are  all  very  natural  conclu- 
sions for  the  Chinese  to  draw  from 
what  they  know  of  our  past  history 
and  present  efforts  to  extend  our 
commerce.  His  estimate  of  the 
French  is,  upon  the  whole,  less 
complimentary,  and  betrays  the 
profound  sense  of  wrong,  and  the 
rankling  irritation  created  by  the 
perpetual  missionary  fends  and  im- 
perious pretensions  of  the  Legation 
and  French  authorities, — as  well  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
who  are  domiciled  in  every  province 
of  the  empire,  to  the  g^reat  disturb- 
ance of  the  civil  power  everywhere. 
He  sums  up  his  appreciation  of 
them  in  the  following  bitter  terms : 

The  French  are  crafty,  and  ontrageonely 
proud  and  cruel.    Wherever  they  go  they 


Africa  was  their  source  of  voJth — ^bov 
eren  Annam  is  their  depeodencT.  Their 
reswls  are  well  built,  and  their  aitilksy 
powerful,  but  not  equal  to  the  Fjigiish 
In  militafy  tacties,  howerer,  they  are  the 
most  skiliul  of  all  the  great  Western 
Powers ;  their  soldiers  being  most  powerful 
on  tiie  land. 

Ting  and  his  colleagues  will  mosi 
likely,  in  common  with  European 
stat^men,  materially  modify  their 
opinion  in  this  respect  after  the  last 
six  months'  experience  of  Grerman 
strategy  and  military  power;  bnt 
when  this  report  was  written,  there 
is  no  doubt  he  only  expressed  the 
popular  opinion  of  Europe.  He  goes 
on  to  say : 

They  have  veiy  little  commerce,  and 
their  wealth  is  unequal  to  that  of  England, 
for  which  reason  they  borrow  capital  of  the 
English  and  in  return  aid  them  with  their 
(militaiy)  strength,  dividing  the  spoil  of 
China  especially  between  them.  Thus 
these  two  countries,  the  one  naval,  and  the 
other  militaiy,  mutaally  assist  one  another. 
They  are  the  wolf  and  the  badger,  bent  on 
mischief  and  prowling  in  company.  In  re- 
vising the  treaty  next  year  the  great  diffi> 
culty  will  probably  be  in  coming  to  a 
settlement  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Having  thus  expressed  his  views 
of  the  principal  Western  Powers, 
and  shown  what  was  to  be  hoped 
or  feared  from  each,  he  proceeds  to 
consider  the  question  of  Eevision, 
and  takes  it  for  granted,  in  refer- 
ence to  'the  important  questions 
of  the  importation  of  salt,  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  inland  steam 
navigation,  and  the  opening  of 
coal  and  iron  mines,  that  these 
have  been  already  decided,  and 
therefore  he  need  only  speak  of  the 
policy  to  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  envoys  to 
foreign  Courts, — ^the  granting  Im- 
perial audience  to  foreign  repre- 
sentatives at  Peking, — and  the  ex- 
tension of  missionary  labours  in 
the  interior.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  there  is  no  necessity  to  make 
any  difficulty  about  despatching  an 
envoy — it  is  a  mere  question  of 
travelling  and  expenditure.     In  the 
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first  place  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs  wonld  be  obtained  which 
would  be  of  n^at  advantage  in 
transacting  business.  In  the  second 
place,  their  treacherous  schemes 
could  be  discovered  and  frustrated. 
And  again,  the  envoy  being  on 
familiar  terms  with  one  of  them 
miffht  engage  its  alliance  for  China 
and  separate  it  from  other  Powers.' 
Perhaps  we  are  not  entitled  to  con- 
sider this  a  purely  Oriental  mode 
of  viewing  the  uses  of  diplomacy, 
and  it  wonld  seem  that  something 
like  '  secret  service  money,'  not  un- 
known to  Western  Governments, 
has  had  its  counterpart  in  China 
from  very  old  date.  He  tells  us  that 
^  In  ancient  times  Kuan-Chung  sent 
intelligent  persons  to  make  explora- 
tions in  all  directions,  when  plot- 
ting Ka6,  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
wishing  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
Chii,  gave  Ch^n  Ring  10,000  ounces 
of  gold  and  made  no  enquiries  as 
to  how  he  spent  it :  these  are  cases 
in  point.'  He  is  clearly  in  favour 
of  missions  therefore  to  some  of  the 
leading  Powers;  *the  others,'  he 
says,  'can  wait  until  some  fature 
time.* 

About  the  audience  question 
Ting  is  evidently  troubled  in  mind, 
and  does  not  very  clearly  see  his 
way.  He  says,  *The  right  of  an 
Imperial  audience  on  the  other  hand 
is  one  which  cannot  be  granted, 
and  yet  one  which  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  refuse.  To  grant  them 
an  audience  with  barbarian  cere- 
monies would  be  for  the  monarch 
to  descend  from  the  throne  and 
greet  the  nobles.'  'If  this  were 
granted,  it  might  gain  the  good  will 
of  foreigners,  but  would  be  a 
grievous  shock  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Chinese  officials  and  people.' 

In  this  dilemma  the  conclusion 
he  comes  to  is  that  it  should  '  first 
be  firmly  refused,  but  if  unavoid- 
able, should  be  granted. '  It 
might  be  argued,  *when  our  en- 
voys proceed  to  foreign  Courts  they 
adopt  foreign  ceremonies;  and  re- 


ciprocally, the  foreign  ministers 
who  come  to  China  should  follow 
the  customs  of  that  country.'  But 
the  consideration  of  this  knotty 
question  seems  to  rouse  the  anger 
of  the  writer  to  an  unusual  degree, 
in  anticipation  probably  of  the 
failure  of  his  notable  scheme  for 
making  foreign  ministers  kotow  to 
the  Emperor  of  China,  for  he  con- 
cludes by  something  very  like  an 
execration  of  all  the  foreign  race. 
He  says :  '  The  small  State  of  Kou- 
chien  served  the  kingdom  of  Wu 
and  ultimately  became  its  ruin.  I 
would  that  the  central  and  pro- 
vincial authorities  should  "  sleep  on 
faggots  and  feed  on  gall,"  and  never 
for  a  day  forget  their  heaven- 
reaching  hatred  of  foreigners ! '  Or 
perhaps  he  was  merely  warming  in 
the  anticipation  of  what  has  proved 
to  be  a  question  hrvXante  to  them, 
and  which  yet  remained  to  be  dis- 
cussed— the  missionary  question. 

As  for  the  qaestion  of  allowing  an  ex- 
tension of  French  missions,  we  do  not  know 
how  they  propose  to  effect  such  extension. 
If  it  is  tneir  aim  to  set  up  bishops  to  assume 
the  sole  authority  over  their  Chinese  pro- 
selytes,  then  tiiis  nefarious  project  can  cer- 
tainly not  be  allowed.  They  do  not  appoint 
bishops  to  rule  oyer  the  subjects  of  the 
other  great  Western  nations.  The  various 
Powers  should  be  informed  of  it,  that  the 
malignant  hypocrisy  of  the  French ;  may 
be  fully  exposed.  Let  them  also  under- 
stand that  C^na  will  govern  her  own  peo- 
ple, and  the  permission  they  haye  obtamed 
to  preach  their  doctrines  owes  its  existence 
to  the  consideration  of  friendly  relations. 

This  has  something  of  the  indig- 
nant ring  of  King  John's  answer 
to  the  Pope's  Legate,  when  he  was 
charged  to  tell  his  master- 
That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ; 
But  as  we  under  Heayen  are  supreme  head, 
So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy, 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold. 

*If,'  he  proceeds,  *they  still  go 
on  appointing  bishops,  it  can  only 
be  with  the  object  of  perverting  the 
people  of  China,  and  reducing  that 
country    to    a    state   of   disorder. 
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Weak  she  may  be,'  he  observes; 
'but  shall  she  qnietly  and  meekly 
allow  her  people  and  underlings  to 
see  with  shame  her  sovereign  power 
and  independence  weakened  and 
failing  P  The  Law  of  Nations,'  he 
then  adds,  *'  should  be  adduced,  and 
they  should  be  indicted  upon  it  in 
plain  terms.  In  this  way  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  causing  a 
misunderstanding.  These  doctrines 
of  Jesus,'  he  continues,  'and  the 
Lord  of  Heaven,  are  preached  in 
rude  and  vulgar  language,  and 
knaves  trust  to  them  for  immunity 
firom  the  laws,  and  fools  hope  to 
get  a  Hvelihood  therefrom ;  but  no 
one  with  a  grain  of  sense  allows 
himself  to  be  deluded.  It  all  arises 
firom  the  inability  of  the  local  offi- 
cials to  compose  and  influence  the 
popular  mind,  thus  "driving  the 
birds  into  the  thicket,  and  the  fish 
into  the  pool."*  He  goes  on  to  pro- 
pose various  measures  for  arresting 
the  evil,  and  among  others,  *  E2q)la- 
natory  Institutes,'  where  the  Sacred 
Edict  should  be  expounded,  and 
thus  Hhe  true  influence  would  be 
propagated,  while  the  perverse 
would  decline.'  The  'Man  whose 
heart  is  most  distressed '  seems  to 
have  given  development  to  this  idea 
in  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  the 
last  article  which  is  preceded  by  a 
reprint  of  this  same  *  Sacred  Edict.' 
Finally,  Ting  recommends  in  the 
approaching  revision  to  make  pro- 
vision against  any  attempt  to  bring 
pressure  upon  them  by  vessels  of 
war,  &c.,  and  to  this  end  recom- 
mends the  gathering  of  30,000  good 
troops  between  the  capital  and  the 
port  under  pretext  of  putting  down 
the  Nien-fei  and  local  banditti,  the 
organisation  of  train  bands,  &c.,  all 
which,  he  augurs,  'will  cause  fo- 
reigners to  tremble  in  secret,  and 
they  will  not  dare  to  treat  us  with 
disrespect.'  The  various  devices  by 
which  he  proposes  to  incite  the 
people  to  loudly  protest  by  placards 
and  otherwise  against  further  en- 
croachments of  the  foreigners,  and 


by  counter  demands  to  the  memo- 
rials of  the  foreign  communities,  are 
all  thoroughly  Chinese. 

The  document   is  of  exceeding 
length,    and    was    followed    by  a 
second,   or    supplementary  report, 
still  longer.     Of  the  lattor  we  can 
only  say  that  the  writer  gives  a 
great  deal  of  very  good  advice  as  to 
&e  correction  of  abuses  in  the  civil 
and  military  administration.    As  the 
first  step  towards  greater  strength 
he  advises  improving  the  salaries  of 
officials  as  the  sole  means  of  put- 
ting down  bribery  and  corruption; 
creating  arsenals,  making  arms,  and 
building  war  ships  and  steamers, 
that  they  may  be  strong  as  a  na- 
tion.    And  lastly,  by  dividing  the 
Western  Powers,  creating   dissen- 
sions,— and  profiting    by  the  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  colonising  all  the 
isles  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  he 
would  seek  to  weaken  the  British 
and  other  Powers.      He  hopes  in 
the    end  that   China   will  recover 
her  ancient  supremacy,  and  there 
will    then    be    an    end    of  their 
troubles  with   foreigners — that  is, 
they  will  all  be  expelled.    There  is 
a  commendable  spirit  of  patriotism 
manifested  throughout  both  these 
memorials,   and  a   £air   degree  of 
intelligence   is    shown    in    dealing 
with  existing  abuses,  and  the  best 
means  of  applying  a  remedy  whereby 
his  country  may  be  raised  firom  its 
present  state  of  weakness  and  dis- 
order.    His  concluding  paragraphs 
very  well  sum  up  the  general  drift 
of  the  policy  he  would  inculcate: 

If  we  wish  to  put  an  end  to  insnlts  from 
abroad,   we  must    have  a  united  people 
at  home,  and  the  first  step  towazds  this  is 
the  rectification  of  our  Executive.    Theie 
can  be  no  reforms  unless  strict  obedience 
to  order  be  enforced ;  and  if  no  encourage- 
ment be  given,  orders  will  hardlj  bo  obfved. 
Let  the  officials  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
provinces  recognise  the  £iict  that  the  field 
of  duty  is  in  common :  then  we  shall  hare 
no  shirking  of  responsibilities.     Let  tht? 
high  provincial  authorities  cease  to  b^  rigid 
formalists:  then  we  shall  have  no  recnmiiu- 
tions.    It  is  our  duty  to-day  to  tt-fseiXc 
a  healthy  tone  of  popular  feeling,  to  ab&B* 
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don  shamg,  and  act  in  earnest  If  the 
matter  be  put  on  a  proper  footing,  I  will 
not  credit  tne  assertion,  should  it  be  made, 
that  strength  of  our  own  creating  is  for  us 
as  intangible  as  the  wind  or  a  shadow. 

The  Secret  Report  of  Li-hnng- 
Gbasg,  Governor-General  of  the 
Hu-kiang  proyince,  and  former 
Oommander«in-Ghief  of  the  army 
in  which  Colonel  Gbrdon  served,  is 
written,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  fiair  and 
manlj  spirit.  It  is  not  deficient  in 
liberaHty,  and  is  mnch  more&vonr- 
able  to  foreigpiers — ^their  general 
character  and  aims — ^than  me  opi- 
nions nsoallj  attributed  to  him 
would  have  led  us  to  expect.  He 
regards  the  time  for  revision  '  as  a 
juncture  beset  with  innumerable 
difficulties,'  and  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  considers  ^  it  should  be  a  primary 
object  for  China  to  make  herself 
respected  by  foreigners,  for  other- 
wise they  will  be  ^ated  with  con- 
tempt, and  no  arrangements  can  be 
entered  into/  He  admits,  with 
gp^eat  candour,  that  at  present  *  they 
(the  foreigners)  are  powerful,  and 
the  Chinese  feeble.'  He  then  goes 
at  some  length  into  the  question  of 
causes,  among  which,  as  regards 
foreigners,  he  counts  for  much 
'powerful  artillery  and  sharp-edged 
weapons;'  and  farther  on,  Hhe  em- 
ployment of  steamers  and  locomo- 
tives, swift  as  the  sudden  thunder ;' 
and  finally,  *  our  insatiable  tenden- 
cies to  devour  the  flesh  of  the  weak.' 
Foreigners  are  in  his  opinion  '  with 
no  law  but  their  own  incHnation,' 
and  they  have  everywhere  followed 
out  the  principle  of  '  gnawing  like 
the  worm,  or  swallowing  like  the 
whale.'  But  he  also  wisely  and 
significantly  observes,  'what  has 
rendered  the  foreigner  so  strong 
and  fearless,  and  that  which  they 
confide  in,  may  also  become  a  source 
of  strength  in  China,'  and  proceeds 
to  show  that  '  such  appliances  as 
telegraphs,  railways,  locomotives, 
and  steam  ships,  the  things  on 
which  foreigners  rely,  can,  without 
exception,  be  learned  by  the  Chi- 


nese,' and  he  combats  the  notion  of 
such  improvements  being  attended 
with  hann  by  reference  to  the  pros- 
perity of  those  countries  where  they 
are  in  full  play.  Pftssing  from  these 
subjects  to  the  question  of  audience, 
he  states  that  as  it  was  distinctly 
stipulated  for  in  the  Treaiy  of  1 860, 
'it  is  next  to  impossible  to  with- 
draw it,  especially  as  His  Sacred 
Majesty  Elang-hi  (one  of  the 
greatest  emperors  of  the  present 
dynasty)  admitted  Japanese  to  his 
presence — ^the  Russians,  &o.* — '  the 
latter  being  treated  as  an  equal 
Power,'  and  he  thinks  it  but  right 
to  consider  such  Powers  as  'upon 
a  footing  of  equality  with  our- 
selves.' Li's  advice  is  to  wait  until 
the  majority  of  the  Emperor,  and 
then  to  receive  all  the  foreign  re- 
presentatives in  a  side  hall,  'as  was 
done  by  His  Sacred  Majesty  Kiang- 
hi,'  and  that  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  such  audiences  being  de- 
manded too  frequently,  or  'every 
few  days.'  He  approves  of  the  mis- 
sion to  Europe,  and  recommends 
that  the  system  should  be  adhered 
to.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider 
the  matter  of  missionary  extension, 
which  be  says  '  is  beset  with  greater 
difficulties  than  the  rest,'  the  ten- 
dency being  '  to  drive  Chinese  sub- 
jects into  the  hands  of  foreigners.' 
In  the  end  Li-hung- Chang  recom- 
mends firmness  and  conciliation. 

The  paper  attributed  to  Ting- 
jih-Chang  is  not  authenticated  with 
any  certainty.  It  probably  proceeds, 
•in  any  case,  from  a  Chinese  official 
of  mark.  The  writer  is  of  opinion 
that '  the  use  of  foreign  opium  will 
soon  cease.'  In  the  negotiations  for 
the  revision  of  the  treatv  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  import  of  opium  was  very 
earnestly  demanded ; — and,  finding 
insuperable  objections  existed,  the 
Ministers  are  reported  to  have  very 
plainly  intimated  the  intention  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  ownhands, 
and  since  they  could  not  compel 
Great  Britain  to  prohibit  its  impor- 
tation, they  would  so  encourage  the 
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native  cultivation  as  to  render  it  no 
longrer  profitable  to  the  foreigner  to 
import  the  Indian  produce.  That 
they  have  the  power  to  do  this  there 
is  very  little  room  for  doubt.  Native 
opium  now  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities— equal,  probably,  in  amount  to 
the  Indian  importation — is  already 
sold  at  half  the  price  in  the  open 
market.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Indian  ryot  could  work  as  cheaply 
as  the  Chinese  coolie,  and  that  the 
actual  cost  of  production  might  be 
pretty  nearly  equalised,  while  the 
superior  quality  of  the  Indian  drug, 
or  its  greater  potency,  might  still 
give  it  a  preference  at  a  higher 
price.  But  this  equalisation  of  cost 
could  only  be  secured  in  India  by 
foregoing  all  the  profit,  and  taxa- 
tion which  now  constitutes  the 
7,ooo,oooZ.  of  net  revenue  derived 
fi*om  it  by  our  Indian  administra- 
tion. And  even  if  the  trade  were 
maintained,  after  sacrificing  all  that 
makes  its  continuance  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  Indian  Government, 
the  Chinese  have  the  power  by 
treaty  to  surcharge  the  Indian  pro- 
duce with  any  amount  of  excise  or 
inland  duties  they  may  see  fit ;  so 
that  it  rests  with  them  completely 
to  turn  the  scales,  and  to  any  extent 
they  please,  in  favour  of  the  native 
growth.  At  least  the  only  limit  to 
their  power  of  taxation — is  the  point 
beyond  which  the  duty  levied  would 
afford  so  high  a  premium  to  smug- 
gling that  no  preventive  service  can 
prove  an  efficient  check. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  coal  mines,  and 
traces  very  clearly  the  need  we 
feel  for  cheap  and  abundant  sup- 
plies in  the  Chinese  Seas.  He  no 
less  succinctly  states  the  objection 
of  the  official  mind  to  the  exten- 
sive working  of  mines.  '  The  open- 
ing of  a  mine,'  he  says,  '  necessi- 
tates the  assemblage  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  people  ;  and  those, 
though  they  are  easily  collected, 
may  be  difficult  to  disperse.  All 
criminals,  rebels,  and  bad  charac- 


ters would  harbour  in  their  midst 
and  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
law.  For  this  reason  mining  has 
been  considered  a  breach  of  the 
laws  prohibiting  it,  while  the  enact- 
ments  of  former  Emperors,  even  the 
State,  cannot  lightly  sanction  mining 
operations.  An  assembbige  of  na- 
tions  called  together  by  the  mer- 
chants of  their  own  countiy  would 
serve  to  collect  refugees  of  a  doubt- 
ful character;  and  to  allow  tiie 
foreigner  to  open  mines  at  ius 
good  pleasure  is  the  very  way  to 
bring  about  rebellion.  Eventually 
they  would  not  only  collect  bad 
characters,  but,  supposing  them  to 
harbour  mischievous  designs,  they 
could  make  their  mining  operations 
a  pretext  for  gatherings :  that  is 
to  say,  they  would  have  in  occupa- 
tion the  vital  points  of  the  Empire 
with  the  mass  of  desperadoes  under 
their  absolute  control.' 

The  writer  proposes — ^if  nothing 
.  better  may  be  done,  '  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst* — that  the  Go- 
vernment should  work  some  coal 
mines  under  an  organised  system, 
selling  the  coals  to  foreigners  at  the 
ports  at  one-half  or  one-third  less 
than  they  now  pay,  the  foreign 
merchants  raising  the  two  or  three 
millions  of  taels  necessary  to  set  the 
working  operations  on  foot. 

To  iSxB  Anglo- Chinese  commu- 
nities and  their  local  press  such 
objections  are  of  course  entirelj 
futile,  and  they  are  scoffed  at  as 
vain  pretexts  —  mere  puerile  im- 
pediments, which  a  bold  and  vigor- 
ous policy  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  should  at  once  and  without 
hesitation  sweep  aside  as  unworthy 
of  consideration.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  evidently  not  taken  this 
view  of  their  sovereign  or  interna- 
tional rights,  to  the  great  displea- 
sure of  its  commercial  subjects.  No 
doubt  coal  mines  might  be  seized  br 
force,  and  worked  by  intimidationt 
or  other  coercive  means ;  but  so 
might  a  whole  province,  if  it  were 
thought  either  justifiable  or  potitic. 
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Space  fails  ns ;  but  we  tmst  that 
in  the  papers  already  analysed  and 
described,  enough  has  been  produced 
to  awaken  some  interest  in  the 
people,  and  abundantly  to  prove  that 
among  their  leading  men,  and  some 
of  those  the  highest  placed,  there 
are  many  capable  of  forming  very 
rational  views  of  their  relations 
with  Foreign  States,  and  advising 
a  reasonable,  if  not  a  very  rapidly 
progressive,  policy  forthe  country — 
if  only  they  could  make  their  coun- 
sels prevail,  and  were  not  overborne 
by  numbers,  and  the  weight  of  a 
strong  national  jparty  too  much  dis- 
posed to  identify  love  of  their  own 
country  with  hatred  of  the  foreigner, 
we  might  have  some  hope.  Unfor- 
tunately nothing  tends  more  to  the 
triumph  of  this  pariy  than  clamour 
and  violence  on  the  part  of  those 
foreigners  with  whom  officials  are 
brought  more  immediately  in  con- 
tact, and  imperious  demands  for 
sweeping  changes  and  Western  in- 
novations. Whether  these  proceed 
from  the  small  mercantile  commu- 
nities located  in  China,  or  their 
Governments,  and  whether  com- 
merce, reliffion,  or  civiUsation  be 
the  pleas  for  such  exigence,  the 
result  must  be  the  same.  None 
of  these,  we  are  persuaded,  can 
be  promoted  by  such  a  course. 
The  farther  we  penetrate  into 
the  mind  and  learn  the  habits  of 
thought  and  action  common  to  the 
Chinese  as  a  nation,  the  deeper 
the  conviction  becomes  that  such 
objects  are  not  to  be  advanced 
by  compulsory  action  of  foreign 
Powers,  or  any  dictatorial  interfe- 
rence with  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  country. 

How  far  it  may  be  possible  to 
induce  the  Chinese  to  advance 
more  rapidly  than  they  have 
hitherto  shown  any  inclination  to 
attempt  in  the  path  of  progress, — 
as  that  is  understood  in  Europe  or 
America, — ^is  a  doubtful  question. 
The  best  interests  of  both  countries 
are  more  or  less  involved  in  it; 


and  although  rapid  and  sweeping 
changes  are  not  generally  the 
safest  or  the  most  permanent  in 
their  effects,  we  have  seen  in  Japan 
an  example  from  which  many  will 
draw  favourable  conclusions.  It 
may  in  any  case  contribute  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
which  gresAi  innovations  and  re- 
forms must  be  undertaken,  if  they 
are  really  to  take  place  in  this 
generation,  to  read  these,  so  far  un- 
gpiarded  opinions  of  leading  states- 
men in  China  that  they  were  cer- 
tainly not  g^ven  with  any  thought 
of  communication  to  foreigners. 
Nor  can  it  be  in  other  rcjppects 
time  lost  to  regard  such  questions 
as  arise  from  our  relations  with 
China^  for  a  brief  space,  from  a 
purely  Chinese  point  of  view.  If 
Eiuropean  statesmen  and  others  who 
take  interest  in  international  affairs 
cannot  put  themselves  in  the  place 
of  those  whose  destinies  they  seek 
to  influence  or  control,  and  to  some 
extent  understand  their  modes  of 
appreciating  foreign  diplomacy  and 
its  objects, — itis  quite  certain  no  pro- 
gress will  ever  be  secured  by  peace- 
able means.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  a  nation  does  not  for  a  slight 
cause  allow  the  deepest  and  oldest 
of  its  traditions  to  be  set  aside,  and 
still  less  can  it  be  expected  to  do  so 
at  the  dictation  of  foreigners,  who, 
as  a  rule,  show  little  knowledge  of 
the  wants  of  the  people,  and  less 
sympathy.  If  we  would  exercise 
any  great  or  lasting  influence  over 
the  Chinese  mind,  wo  must  first  be- 
gin by  understanding  it ;  and  with- 
out some  spirit  of  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  our  study,  little  progress 
can  be  made  even  in  that.  This  alone 
can  make  the  study  of  the  character, 
temper,  and  aspirations  of  a  people 
fruitful  in  true  knowledge,  or  the 
conclusions  that  we  draw  from  it 
trustworthy  as  guides  to  a  national 
policy.  It  is  an  English  failing  to 
persist  in  regarding  everything  from 
our  own  stand-point,  resolutely 
refusing  to   put  ourselves  —  even 
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momeniarilj — in  another's  place,  so 
as  to  look  at  any  subject  whLcli  con- 
cerns US  from  any  other  stand-point. 
But  it  is  not  thus  that  we  can  ever 
obtain  either  comprehensive  views 
or  wide  inflnenoe.  Truth  is  many- 
sided,  and  not  to  be  grasped  by  men 
with  one  idea,  or  who  maintain  the 
habit  of  regajxling  the  various  ob- 
jects presented  to  their  view  only 
from  one  side. 

Whatever  may  be  our  conviction 
as  to  the  nndoubted  advantage  it 
would  be  to  China  if  all  modem 
appliances  of  railroads,  telegraphs, 
and  steam  machinery  were  suddenly 
natnrahsed  or  transferred  to  their 
soil  under  foreign  direction,  we  may 
well  make  some  allowance  for  hesi- 
tation— or  even  downright  opposi- 
tion— on  the  part  of  Chinese  offi- 
cials when,  casting  their  eyes  across 
the  wide  space  which  separates  them 
icom  Europe  in  the  map  of  the 
world,  they  ^et  a  vision  of  what  is 
now  going  on  in  the  most  advanced 
and  civilised  States  of  Europe.  Some 
thought  may  not  unnaturally  arise  in 
theirmindshow  little  all  this  boasted 
Civilisation  and  Christianity  which 
France  and  other  Powers  have 
been  so  eager  to  press  upon  them 


have  done  for  the  humanising  of 
mankind.  The  sanguioaiy  war, 
scarce  yet  concluded,  between  Ger- 
many and  France,  provoked  in  th» 
first  instance  by  a  mere  contention 
for  supremacy  and  the  irrepressible 
tendency  of  France  to  dominate 
and  intervene  in  the  afifairs  of  other 
countrifis  (of  which  China  has  had 
some  painful  experience), must  have 
sorely  shaken  the  faith  of  the  best 
disposed  Chinese  in  the  humanising 
or  peace  -  inspiring  influences  of 
either  of  these  two  great  agencieB 
of  progress.  And  if  they  look  a 
little  further,  and  see  what  is  now 
passing  in  and  around  Paris — ^how 
Frenchmen  are  butchering  each 
other  in  deadly  conflict  about  forms 
of  government  and  theories  of  social 
and  national  life — shall  we  utterly 
condemn  them  if  they  inwardly 
thank  the  '  spirits  of  their  ances- 
tors '  that  they  have  hitherto  been 
preserved  from  Western  progress, 
and  think  they  may  still  dispense 
with  any  more  advanced  theories 
of  life,  social,  religious,  or  political, 
than  those  which  they  inherit  frt>m 
Chinese  sages  who  lived  500  years 
before  the  Christian  era  ? 
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THE  ORIGINAL  MERRY   ANDREW.^ 


THE  great  grandfather  of  all 
MnrrajB  is  sorely  Idie  author 
of  the  IfUroduciion  of  Knowledge^ 
'  the  whjch  dothe  teache  a  man  to 
speake  sdl  maner  of  languages,  and 
to  know  the  nsage  and  fashion  of 
all  maner  of  oonntreys.  And  for  to 
know  the  moste  parte  of  all  maner 
of  Coynes  of  money  the  whych  is 
onrrant  in  every  region.  Made  by 
AndrewBorde,  of  Physycke  Doctor/ 
Here  in  thirty-nine  chapters  are 
the  Doctor's  notes  on  *  Barbari  and 
the  black  Mores  and  their  speche ;  * 
on  'Jeene]  (Genoa)  and  the  Je- 
neneys  ; '  *  of  the  kingdom  of  Poll, 
and  of  the  disposioion  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  *  *of  Gkdik  and  Lewke'  (Jnliers 
and  liege),  and  base  and  high  Al- 
mayne,  and  so  forth.  The  said 
notes  were  fix>m  personal  observa- 
tion, for  Boorde  *had  tranayled 
thorow  and  ronnd  abont  all  the 
regions  of  Christynte;'  and  were 
pnt  together  at  Montpelier  in  1 542. 
Who  was  Boorde?  Mr.  Fnmi- 
vall  has  pnbHshed  his  book  of 
travels,  his  Dyetary  of  JSeUh,  and 
Barnes's  answer  to  his  lost  Treatyse 
upon  Berdes,  along  with  his  own 
learned  *  Forewords '  and  *  Hind- 
words,'  in  thelast  extravolnmeof  the 
Early  English  Text  Society.  Boorde 
was  bom  at  Borde's  (now  Board's) 
hill  in  Hokndale,  not  far  from  the 
Hay  ward's  Heath  station,  in  Sus- 
sex. The  family  makes  a  figure  in 
Lower's  Worthies  of  Sussex  :  by  the 
time  the  Armada  came  it  had  split 
into  two  branches,  the  heads  of 
which,  occupying  Board's  Hill  and 
Paxhill,  gave  30?.  a-piece  towards 
the  defence  of  the  country.  In 
1 570  one  of  them,  an  Andrew,  was 
a  noMvtis  or  *  villein  regardant,'  of 
Lord     Abergavenny's     manor     of 


Ditohling,  near  Cuokfield ;  and  him^ 
'Gteorgius  Nevile  D»»*-  de  Ber- 
gevenny,'  manumits,  so  that  he  no 
kmger  has  to  '  regard,'  i.e.  to  be  on 
the  watch,  what  service  may  be 
required  of  him.  But  this  cannot 
be  our  Doctor ;  for  he  had  been  got 
hold  of  by  the  Charterhouse  monks 
while  he  was  under  age,  according 
to  their  practice  of  *  drawing  boys 
into  religion  with  hooks  of  apples^ 
whom,  having  professed,  they  do 
not  instruct  in  doctrines,  but  main- 
tain them  to  go  upon  beggarly 
excursions.'  So  Boorde  became  a 
monk ;  but  he  was  '  dispensyd  with 
relygyon,'  first  by  the  Pope's  bull 
that  he  might  be  sufiragan  to  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester — a  man  of 
mark  in  the  county  he  must  have 
been — and  afterwards  three  times 
over  by  his  Carthusian  superior, 
that  he  might  go  abroad  and  study 
medicine.  After  this  he  reckons 
himself  (as  well  he  might)  clearly 
discharged  from  religion,  and  able 
to  settle  quietly  at  Montpelier,  then 
the  chief  transalpine  school  of  physic^ 
There  was  nothing  of  the  martyr 
s^yout  Andreas  ParforatuSf  as  he  calls 
himself.  If  he  writes  a  book  of 
Sermons  in  1 532,  he  takes  the  oaths 
to  Henry  VIII.  in  1 534.  The  Prior 
Houghton  and  several  of  his 
monks  were  put  into  the  Tower^ 
and  afterwards  hanged,  for  refdsing 
to  take  these  same  oaths.  But 
Boorde  was  already  something  of 
a  courtier ;  when  he  was  *  a  young 
doctor '  (of  full  forty  years  old)  he, 
just  home  from  his  travels,  was 
sent  for  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
He  did  not  like  to  prescribe  without 
consulting  the  Duke's  old  physician, 
Dr.  Butte.  But  Butte  did  not 
come  ;  so  Boorde  prescribed,  made 


'  The  Fyrst  Boke  of  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge^  made  by  Andrew  Borde,  oj 
Fhynfcke  Doctor,  ^c.  Edited,  with  Life  of  Andrew  Boorde,  and  laige  extracts  from 
his  '  Breuyary/  by  F.  J.  Fumivall,  M. A,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb.  Early  English  Text 
Society,  1870. 
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a  cure,  and  was  'allowed  to  wait 
on  '  tlie  King.  He  was,  too,  not  at 
all  the  man  to  make  a  good  Car- 
thusian. He,  the  ori^nal  *  Merry 
Andrew,'  must  hare  been  horrified 
by  their  silence,  their  solitariness, 
their  no-meat,  no  fun,  all  stay  at 
home  life.  It  made  him  ill ;  and 
his  distaste  for  it  doubtless  strength- 
ened his  inclination  for  travel. 

When  he  got  free  from  the  Char- 
terhouse, Cromwell  took  him  up, 
had  him  to  stay  with  him  at 
Bishop's  Waltham,  and  got  him 
appointed  to  an  office  which  Tudor 
statecraft  taught  necessary — of  ob- 
serving, viz.  and  reporting  on  the 
«tate  of  feeHng  abroad  about  Henry 
Yin.'s  doings.  He  travelled  far, 
starting  suddenly  from  Orleans  to 
Catalonia,  in  order  to  show  nine 
Scotch  and  English  pilgrims  the 
way  to  St.  James's  shrine  at  Com- 
postella.  He  warned  the  poor  fel- 
lows that  it  was  a  very  hard 
journey,  saying  he  would  rather  go 
sin  times  from  England  to  Bome 
than  once  from  Orleans  to  Catalonia. 
However  they  went;  and,  Spain 
being  then  as  now  a  country  where 
the  traveller's  constant  difficulty  is 
how  to  avoid  being  starved,  they 
all  suffered  n  good  deal :  and  in 
coming  back  'thorow  Spayn,  for 
all  the  crafts  of  Physycke  that  I 
•coulde  do,  they  dyed,  all  by  eatynge 
of  frates  and  drynkynge  of  water, 
the  whych  I  did  ever  refrayne 
myselfe.'  How  he  rejoiced  when 
he  got  into  Aquitaine,  the  land  of 
plenty,  where  *a  peny  worth  of 
whyte  bread  may  serue  an  honest 
man  a  hoole  weke.'  He  '  dyd  kis 
the  ground  for  ioy,'  he  says,  *  bur- 
dious  and  byon  (Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne)  being  so  much  better 
than  the  baryn  countrey  of  Byskay 
.  .  .  for  Aquitanyhath  no  falowfor 
good  wyne  and  bred.  Whan  I  was 
ther  I  had  ix  kakys  for  a  peny ; 
and  a  kake  serued  me  a  daye,  and 
80  it  wyll  any  man,  excepte  he  be 
a  rauenner.' 

But,  much  as  he  disliked  Spain, 


we  find  him  again  in  Catalonia  at 
the  time  when  Charles  Y.  is  em- 
barking for  his  expedition  against 
the  pirate  Barbarossa.  ]£iving 
found  that '  the  vnyuersytes  off  or- 
lyance,  pyctauensis  (Poitiers),  To- 
losa,  mountpyller,  and  the  reuerend 
father  off  the  hed  charterhouse,  a 
famuse  dark,  and  partt  (president) 
off  the  vnyuersyte  off  parys  doth 
hold  with  our  soveiyne  lord  the 
kyng  in  his  actes,'  he  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  add  to  this  the  more  im- 
portant news  that  '  the  emprow 
(Emperor),  with  all  other  kynges 
in  the  courtes  of  whom  I  haue  bys, 
be  our  redoubtyd  kynges  frendes 
and  loners.'  Curiously  mixed  up 
with  this  account  how  Hhe  em- 
prowe  tok  sheppyne  in  to  barbary,' 
is  a  notice  that  *1  have  sentt  to 
your  mestershepp  the  seedes  off 
reuberhe^  the  which  come  owtt  of 
barbary.  in  thes  partes  ytt  ys  had 
for  a  grett  tresure.'  Then  foUow 
directions  for  sowing,  which  Crom- 
well could  not  have  attended  to,  for 
it  was  not  till  1742  that  CoUinson 
first  raised '  true  Rhubarb  fr^m  seed 
sent  me  out  of  Tartary  by  Professor 
Segisbeck  of  Petersburgh.'  This 
letter,  important  enough  to  be  en- 
dorsed *  Andrewe  bord,  prest.  how 
king  h.  8  is  well  esteemed  in 
ffiraunce  and  other  natyons,'  is  fol- 
lowed by  one  to  the  prior  of  the 
London  Charterhouse,  explaining 
how  he  has  been  dispensed  from 
religion  at  the  Gbund  ChartrcfUse; 
his  fear  lest  he  might  be  claimed 
as  a  runaway  monk  urging  to 
take  this  precaution.  He  then 
comes  home  and  goes  to  practise 
and  study  medicine  in  Scotland, 
probably  that  he  may  pick  up  in- 
formation; for  we  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  Edinburgh  had  as  yet 
attained  any  eminence  as  a  school 
of  medicine.  He  got  on  as  well  as 
was  to  be  expected :  '  It  is  naturally 
geuen  (he  says),  or  els  it  is  of  a 
deuellyshe  dysposicion  of  a  Scottysh 
man  not  to  loue  nor  fauour  an  eng- 
lishe  man.  And  I,  beyng  there,  and 
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dwellyng  among  them,  was  hated ; 
but  mj  sciences  and  other  polices 
did  kepe  in  favour  that  I  did  know 
theyr  secretes/  Boorde  repays  their 
hatred  with  dislike — a  dislike  which 
he  extends  beyond  Scotland :  *  Wold 
to  lesu  (he  writes  to  Cromwell) 
that  you  hade  neuer  an  alyon  in 
your  realme,  specyally  skottes,  for 
I  neuer  knew  aJyon  goode  to  yng- 
londe  exceppt  thei  knew  profytt 
and  lucre  shold  com  to  them.'  It 
is  likely,  however,  that  he  is,  in 
writing  thus,  rather  falling  in  with 
Cromwell's  views  than  giving  his 
own ;  for  the  man  who  l&ed  Aqui- 
taine  so  much,  and  who  enjoyed  life 
so  thoroughly,  in  such  dissimilar 
places  as  Holland  and  Montpelier, 
can  hardly  have  been  so  narrow  and 
insular  as  he  there  makes  himself 
out.  But  the  Scotch  he  certainly 
was  not  fond  of:  'Shortly  to  con- 
clude (he  says),  trust  yow  no  Skott, 
for  they  wyll  yowse  flatteryng 
wordes  and  all  ys  falsholde.'  That 
the  English  in  those  days  were  not 
very  popular  abroad  we  may  gather 
from  the  Doctor's  experience  that 
'in  all  the  partes  off  crystendom 
tbat  I  haue  trauyllyd  in,  I  know  nott 
vEnglysh  men  inhabytours,  exceppt 
only  skolers  for  lemyne.'  Never- 
theless an  exception  is  always  made 
in  favour  of  the  place  where  bread 
and  wine  are  so  cheap  and  abun- 
dant. After  finding  fault  with  nearly 
all  Europe,  '  from  Calais  to  Calais 
back  again,'  Boorde  says, '  I  can  not 
geue  to  greate  a  prayse  to  Aquitany 
and  Lan^wadock,  to  Tolose  and 
Mountpihor  .  .  .  in  Tolose  regneth 
treue  justice  and  equite  off  al  the 
places  that  euer  I  dyd  com  in.' 

In  Scotland  he  condescended  to 
bide  his  name  and  nationality :  '  I 
resortt  (he  tells  Cromwell)  to  the 
skotysh  Wnges  bowse,  and  to  many 
lordes  and  liurdes,  and  truly  I  know 
tber  myndes,  for  thei  takyth  me  for 
a  skotysh  manes  sone,  for  I  name 
Tny  selff  Karre,  and  so  the  Earres 
kallyth  me  cosyn,  thorow  the  which 
I  am  in  the  more  fSftuer.' 


After  some  stay  in  Yorkshire  he 
is  in  London  (i  537)  worrying  Crom- 
well about  two  horses  stolen,  he 
knows  very  well  by  whom,  as  he  was 
travelling  southward.  Then  he  goes 
abroad  again.  It  is  such  a  pity  that 
his  'Itinerary'  is  lost,  except  the 
English  part  of  it  (printed  by 
Heame)  ;  but  Mr.  Halliwell  is  sure, 
from  internal  evidence,  that  he  really 
visited  all  the  countries  mentioned 
in  his  First  Book  of  the  Introduce 
tion  of  Knowledge.  He  visited  his 
old  friends  at  Montpelier  on  this 
fourth  journey,  and  there  got  drunk,' 
as  his  opponent  Barnes,  in  his  De- 
fence of  Beards  against  Boorde's 
attack  upon  them,  takes  care  to  tell 
us :  '  Tour  frend  Martiyn  the  sur- 
gyen  brought  you  to  dyner  upon  a 
daye  to  one  Hans  Smormowthes 
howse,  a  Duche  man,  in  which 
bowse  you  were  cupshote,  or  ther- 
wyse  called  dronkyn,atwhiche  tyme 
your  berde  was  longe.'  And  Barnes 
goes  on,  with  the  minute  personality 
of  the  time,  to  explain  why  'ye 
abore  berdes.'  Men  in  those  days 
lived  in  glass  houses,  and  yet  were 
not  at  all  afraid  of  throwing  stones, 
aye  and  dirt  too  of  the  most  offen- 
sive kind. 

Boorde  was  a  staunch  Romanist, 
though  he  had  struggled  against 
the  '  rugorosyte '  of  the  Carthusian 
rules ;  he  is  therefore  the  object  of 
attack  of  men  like  foul-mouthed 
Bishop  Bale,  one  of  those  creatures 
whom  an  evil  fate  mixed  up  with 
the  beginnings  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  who  calum- 
niates Boorde  at  Winchester,  where 
he  settled  on  property  left  him  in 
that  city  by  his  brother,  in  a  way 
that  makes  old  Anthony  a  Wood 
protest.  Ponet,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  his  Answer  to  Gardiner 
Pighius  and  other  Papists  (1555), 
makes  the  same  charge.  Of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charge 
Mr.  Halliwell  expects  some  proof 
when  the  Winchester  records  come 
to  be  published.  Anyhow,  it  seems 
certain  that  Boorde  at  Winchester 
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came     to    grief.       Whether     the 
women  spoken  of  were  really  what 
Ponet    and    Bale    call    them,    or 
were,    as   "Wood    says,    'only  pa- 
tients   that   occasionally    recurred 
to  his  hons,'  it  is  certain  that  our 
Doctor,  who  had  displayed  his  sanc- 
tity by  drinking  only  water  (a  great 
piece  of  self-denial  for  him)  three 
days  a  week,  and  wearing  a  hair 
shirt,  and  every  night  hanging  his 
8hix)ud  at  his  bed's  foot,  died  in  the 
Meet  Prison  in  1 548-^.     It  is  very 
probable  that  his  being  there  was  a 
case  of  rehgious  persecution;   for 
he  was  very  bitter  against  monks 
and  priests  who  had  broken  their 
vows  by  marriage,  so  that  a  strong 
party  must    have    been  eager  to 
punish  him.  Here  is  Bale's  account 
of  his  end  (^Scriptorwm  lUustriwnt 
Gatalogus): '  quum  sanctus  hie  pater, 
YuintonieB  in  sua  dome,  pro  suis 
concoelibibus  Paped  sacrificalis  pros- 
tibulum  nutriret,  in  eo  chantatis 
officio  deprehensus,  uenenato  phsr- 
maco   sibijpsi  mortem  aocelerauit, 
ne  in  publicum  spectandus  ueniret.' 
So  much  for  Boorde's  life.     Of 
his  books  all  are  worth  reading,  his 
Breuyary  of  Helth^    no  less  than 
his  'Itinerary.'  He  is  the  first  father 
of  all  '  domestic  mediciae '  books, 
just  as  we  said  he  is  of  all  Murray's 
Handbooks :     '  I  do  nat  wryte,'  he 
says,    'for  lemed    men,    but     for 
symple  and  unlemed  men.* 

His  Itmerary  of  EtMrope  is  lost: 
he  says,  '  the  whiche  boke  at  By- 
shops- Waltam,  one  Thomas  Crom- 
well had  it  of  me.  And  bycause  he 
had  many  matters  of  state  to  dys- 
pache  for  al  England  my  boke  was 
loste.'  So  is  his  book  of  Sermons, 
much  regretted  by  Mr.  Halliwell, 
who  says  we  should  have  had  in  it 
a  perfect  picture  of  his  times.  Ro- 
manist though  he  was,  he  testified 
that,  '  in  Rome  I  dyd  neuer  se  no 
vertue  nor  goodnes  but  in  Byshop 
Adrian's  days,'  who  was  soon  poi- 
soned for  ms  attempte  at  reforma- 
tion. 
Besides  what  are  known  to  be 


his,  a  good  many  have  been  fethered 
upon  him,  chiefly  jest  books,  in 
which  he  is  entitled  'Merry  An- 
drew,'— ^as  ^he  was  always  recom- 
mending people  te  '  laugh  and  grow 
£a.t.'  Among  things  attributed  te 
him  is  a  Latin  poem  on  the  Friars, 
beginning — 

Nos  vagabunduli, 
Lseti  jucanduli, 

Tara  tantara  teino. 
EdimuB  libere, 
CanimuB  lepide, 

Tara  tantara  teino. 

And  so  on. 

Of  the  *  Introduction  of  Know- 
ledge,' Dibdin  says,  '  it  is  the  most 
curious  and  generally  interesting 
volume  ever  put  forth  from  the 
press  of  the  Coplands.' 

Of  course  be  begins  with  the 
Englishman,  who  is  in  the  rude 
woodcut  represented  naked,  holding 
a  huge  pair  of  shears,  and  having 
over  his  right  arm  a  piece  of  cloth. 
This  is  a  hit  at  the  national  love  of 
new  fashions : 

I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand 

here, 
Musyng  in  my  mynde  what  rayment  I  shall 

were; 
For  now  I  wyU  were  thys,  and  now  I  wyll 

were  that, 
And  now  I  wyll  were  I  cannot  tel  what. 

EngHsh  fireedom  is  insisted  on : 

No  man  shall  let  me,  but  I  wyl  have  my 
mynde. 

And  English  swearing  impressed 
Boorde  as  something  sui  generis; 
he  often  remarks  on  it :  '  In  all 
the  worlde  ther  is  no  regyon  nor 
countree  that  doth  vse  more 
swearjrnge  than  is  used  in  England, 
for  a  chylde  that  scarse  can 
speake,  a  boy,  a  gyrle,  a  wenche, 
now  a  dayes  wyl  swere  as  great 
othes  as  an  olde  knave  and  an  olde 
drabbe.'  Which  shows  that  we  do 
owe  something  to  the  Puritans ;  for 
our  'girls  and  wenches,'  at  any 
rate,  have  given  up  the  custom,  and 
contrast  strikingly  in  their  care- 
ful shunning  of  siztmg  ezpreanonB 
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Trith  the  German  lasses,  for  instance, 
whose '  Ach  da  lieber  Gott ! '  drawn 
ont  so  sweetly  from  a  rosebud 
month,  is  much  more  startling  Hian 
the  'Mon  Dienl'  of  aFrench woman. 
The  Italian  verdict  on  England. 
Boorde  tells  ns, was '  bona  terra,  mala 
gente.'  This  he  combats :  the  Eng- 
lish are  as  good  as  any  people ;  *yea, 
mnch  more  better  in  many  thynges, 
specially  in  manors  and  manhod.' 
The  superior  fertility 'of  England 
(so  well  brought  out  in  Laing's 
Notes  of  a  Traveller)  struck  the 
Doctor  ;  he  also  thinks  London  the 
finest  ciiy  in  the  world,  ^  wherein 
is  suche  a  brydge  of  pulchritudnes 
that  in  all  the  worlde  there  is  none 
lyke.'  Stonehenge he  notices;  and 
Bllth,  where  *  in  wynter  the  poore 
poople  doth  go  into  the  water  to 
kepe  themself  warme,  and  to  get 
them  a  heate.'  England  too  has 
^more  nobiler  portes  and  hauens 
than  any  other  regyon.'  But  the 
strangest  thing  is  that  he  puts 
Cornwall  by  itself  in  an  *  appendez,' 
in  order  to  give  samples  of  that  old 
Cornish  which  Mr.  Max  Miiller  has 
found  more  than  a  match  for  him  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  ChipSj  and 
also  to  declaim  against  the  bad 
cooking  which  is  said  to  be  still 
a  fault  of  the  Cornish  folks.  *  Cor- 
nish cream'  the  Doctor  evidently 
never  tasted,  though  ite  well- 
known'  Phoenician  origin'  precludes 
the  idea  of  its  having  been  since 
invented;  however,  clotted  cream 
he  mentions  several  times  in  his 
*  Dietary,'  but  he  must  have  eaten 
a  Cornish  pasty  (such  as  they 
give  you — generally  cold  into  the 
bargain — at  that  worst  of  all  re- 
fresbment  rooms  at  the  Plymouth 
station);  for  he  says,  '  there  meate 
and  theyr  breade  is  marde  and 
spylt  for  lacke  of  good  ordring 
and  dressynge.'  But  his  chief 
complaint  is  that  nothing  fit  to 
drink  can  be  got  in  the  county: 
'  there  ale  is  stwrke  nought,  lokinge 
whyte  and  thycke,  as  pygges  had 
wrasteled  in  it.'    Of  men  who  drink 


stuff  like  that  we  do  not  wonder  to 
hear  that 

Eor  wagginge  of  a  straw, 
They  "wyl  go  to  law — 

a  characteristic  of  their  descendants, 
unless  report  maligns  them.  Nor 
do  the  Welshmen  proper  fare  better 
at  our  author's  hands. 

I  am  a  Welfihman,  and  do  dwel  in  Wales, 
I  haue  loned  to  seiche  boudgets  and  looke 

in  males ; 
I  lone  not  to  labour  nor  to  delae  nor  to  djg, 
My  fyngers  bo  lymed  lyke  a  lyme  twig ; 

sounds  very  like  an  expression  of 
'  Tafiy  was  a  thief.'  Welsh  singing 
and  harping  both  seemed  to  the 
Doctor 

Muche  lyke  the  hussyng  of  a  homble  be; 

while  the  Welsh  love  of  *  cawse 
boby'  (toasted  cheese)  is  of  course 
noted.  Onr  author  was  writmg 
some  score  of  years  after  '  the  hun- 
dred merry  teles  '  were  printed,  in 
one  of  which  St.  Peter,  ordered  to 
clear  heaven  of  the  ruck  of  Welsh 
sainte,  goes  outside  and  shoute 
*  cawse  boby,'  and  when  their  Welsh 
holinesses  have  all  rushed  out  to 
get  some,  slips  in  and  locks  the 
door  upon  them.  Wales  is,  he 
says,  like  Castile  or  Biscay  in  the 
poverty  of  living  and  lodging  ;  yet 
the  people  are  ^  hardy,  stronge,  and 
goodly.  .  .  .  and  many  of  them 
be  louynge  and  kynd  harted, 
faythM  and  vertuous.'  Their 
wakes,  after  the  Irish  fashion, 
amused  him ;  and  their  cry,  '  0 
swetynge,  why  dost  thou  dye?  thou 
shalt  not  goe  from  us ;  we  wyl  die 
with  the ;  venit !  (benedictus)'  re- 
minded him  again  of  Castile. 

Of  Irish  characteristics  the  Doc- 
tor hite  off  not  a  few.  Under  a 
cut  representing  a  girl  '  hunting 
over '  the  hair  of  a  rough  fellow 
whose  head  is  in  her  lap,  we  read — 

...  I  lone  to  weare  a  saffion  shert,  al- 

thoogh  it  bo  to  tome. 
My  ancer  and  my  ha8t3me8  doth  hurte  me 

ftul  sore; 
I  cannot  leane  it,  it  creaseth  more  and 

more. 
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Frieze,  hobby-hawks  (such  aa  Straf- 
ford in  later  days  senfc  orer  to 
his  friends),  *aqna-vite,'  dice,  are 
Irish  exports.  There  are  no  mag- 
pies (now  they  are  almost  as  plen- 
tiful as  in  France)  nor  snakes,  &c. ; 
and  English  merchants  carry  away 
Irish  earth  •  to  caste  in  their  gar- 
dens, to  kope  out  and  to  kyll  veni- 
mous  wormes.'  The  Irish  are  sloth- 
ful, not  caring  for  riches  but  for 
meat  and  drink;  'flesh  sufficient 
they  haue,  but  little  bread  or  wine, 
and  none  ale.'  It  is  their  '  melan- 
coly  complexion'  (Mr.  Disraeli 
says  it  is  the  nearness  of  the  melan- 
choly sea)  which  causes  them  to  be 
testy  without  a  cause.  Nevertheless 
Boorde  adds:  ^I  did  neuer  find  more 
amyte  and  loue  than  I  haue  found 
of  Iryshe  men  the  whyche  was  borne 
within  the  English  pale ;  yea.  even 
among  the  wylde  Iryshe  there  be 
vertuous  creatures  whom  grace 
worketh  aboue  nature.'  So  Stani- 
hurst  (1577)  :  'These  Irishe  beyng 
vertuously  bred  up  or  reformed  are 
such  myrors  of  holynes  and  auste- 
ritie,  that  other  nations  retaine  but 
a  shadow  of  deuotion  in  comparison 
of  them.' 

Scotland  is  on  the  whole  fairly 
treated,  considering. 

I  am  a  Scotvshe  man,  and  trew  I  am  to 

Fraunce ; 
In  euery  countrey  myselfe  I  do  aduance ; 
I  wyll  boost  myselfe,  I  ^11  crake  and  face, 
I  loue  to  be  exalted  here  and  in  eaery  place. 

India  was  not  yet  a  field  for  en- 
terprising young  Britons;  but  as 
soon  as  our  factories  out  there  be- 
gan to  be  worth  going  to,  'the 
Scotch  party'  grew,  and  grew  till 
men  from  this  side  of  the  border 
were  almost  looked  on  as  inter- 
lopers. And  not  in  India,  but 
(much  to  their  credit)  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  known  world, 
Scotch  merchants  and  Scotch  in 
every  capacity  have  gone  ahead, 
just  as  Boorde  describes  them  doing 
in  his  time,  as  James's  English 
courtiers   and   subjects   cried    out 


against  them  for  doing  some  seventy 
years  later.  Is  this  'pushing'  a 
proof  of  their  being  pure-blood 
Teutons?  It  certainly  is  not  Celtic: 
the  French  have  it  not,  nor  the 
Welsh  and  Irish;  but  the  Prussians, 
so  their  London  and  Liverpool  fel- 
low-clerks say,  possess  it  in  a  most 
unpleasant  degree.  This  would  settle 
the  question  about  Lowlanders ;  but 
how  IS  it  that  the  Highlanders  have, 
on  the  whole,  done  as  well — in  some 
walks  of  life  better — than  their  Low- 
land rivals  ?  Anyhow,  though  the 
Scots  are  in  this  as  Boorde  found 
them,  let  us  rejoice  that  no  longer 
are  his  next  verses  true  in  any 
sense: 

I  am  a  Scotyshe  man,  and  haue  dissembied 

mocho 
And  in  my  promise  I  haue  not  kept  tonche. 

•  •  ■  •  •  • 

An  Englysbe  man  I  cannot  naturally  lone. 

Boorde  notices  the  great  poverty 
and  wretchedness  of  the  Border- 
land; he  remarks  on  the  good 
cookery  of  the  Scotch,  and  of  their 
skill  in  music,  and  doubts  not  that 
the  Northern  Scotch  are  of  the 
same  race  with  the  Irish. 

Why  he  treats  of  Shetland  and 
Friesland  together,  except  that  both, 
he  says,  abound  in  fish,  I  cannot 
tell.  The  Frisians  he  praises  as 
being  good,  simple  folk.  About 
Iceland  he  is  sadly  at  fault:  the 
men,  who  certainly  were  for  cen- 
turies above  the  European  average 
in  intelligence,  he  stigmatises  as 
'beastly  creatures,  vnmanered  and 
vntaughte,  lyuing  in  caues  alto- 
gether, like  swyne.  •  .  .  they  will 
gyue  away  ther  children.  .  .  .  They 
wyll  eate  candells  endes  and  olde 
grece.  .  .  .  They  be  lyke  the  people 
of  the  newe  founde  land  named 
Calyoo.  In  Iceland  there  he  many 
wylde  hesies,*  But  in  Iceland  there 
are  no  wild  beasts  at  all. 

Boorde's  conscientiousness  comes 
out  in  his  declining  to  give  any 
samples  of  Icelandic;  for,  says  he. 
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'  I  can  not  speke  it,  but  here  and 
there  a  worde  or  two.'  Poor  old 
man  !  he  could  fairly  assert : 

After  my  conscyence  I  do  wiyte  truly. 

Nor  does  ho  claim  a  high  rank 
for  his  poetry : 

But  I  am  as  I  am,  but  not  as  I  was, 
And  where  as  my  metre  is  ryme  dogrell, 
The  effect  of  the  whyche  no  wyse  man  wyll 
dcfell. 

'  Drunk  as  a  rat '  is  the  proverb  of 
the  '  buttermouth  Flemings ; '  but 
the  Dutch  are  worse,  drinking  till  it 
runs  out  of  them.  Brabant  is  rich 
and  pleasant,  and  '  Handwarp '  has 
a  curious  spire  and  a  *  Bourse '  for 
the  merchants.  Gleves  and  Guel- 
dres  are  poor,  because  so  fond  of 
war.  In  Juliers  the  geese  are 
plucked  naked  every  year.  So 
much  for  the  '  base  Doche  men.'  In 
*  hyghe  Doch  lond '  we  are  aston- 
ished to  find  the  *  Junker '  already 
known  by  name,  wearing  a  feather 
in  his  cap : 

Be  it  of  goose  or  capon,  it  is  right  good 
gere. 

One  High  Dutch  custom  which 
disgusted  Boorde  has  made  its  way 
over  here,  possibly  along  with  the 
Georges :  '  they  will  eate  magotts 
as  fast  as  we  wyll  eat  comfits.  They 
haue  away  to  brede  them  in  chese.' 
The  snowy  Alps  impressed  our 
author  much:  'a  man  may  see 
them  fyftene  myle  of,  at  a  cyta 
called  Ulmes.' 

Denmark,  next  on  the  Doctor's 
list,  is  a  very  poor  country,  so  poor 
that  Boorde  marvels  *  how  they  djrd 
ones  gette  Englande.'  So  again 
he  marvels  how  a  little  country  like 
Saxony  could  have  conquered  Eng- 
land ;  '  for  I  think  if  al  the  world 
^were  set  against  England  it  might 
neuer  be  conquerid,  they  beyng 
treue  within  themselfe.*  Next 
Boorde  speaks  of  those  other  here- 
tics the  Bohemians,  whose  spokes- 
man says : 
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For  the  Fopo's  Cnise  I  do  lytle  care. 
Ever  sens  Wydif  dyd  dwel  wyth  me 
I  dyd  never  set  by  the  Pope's  auctorite. 

Bohemia  is  the  land  of  wonder- 
ful beasts  — '  bughs  and  bevies,' 
much  like  those  which  Geasar  de- 
scribes as  inhabiting  the  great 
Hyrcanian  forest.  What  Boorde 
says  of  them  may  be  all  true ;  but 
he  is  certainly  wrong  when  he  says 
of  the  Bohemians,  '  their  speche  is 
Doch. '  Not  even  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  the  Germanising  of  their 
nobles  ever  for  a  moment  drove 
the  Czech  speech  from  its  position 
as  the  language  of  the  country. 
And'now  when  the  German  traveller 
crosses  the  old  frontier,  he  feels 
much  as  an  Englishman  does  in  a 
third  class  carriage  on  a  South 
Wales  railway — among  aliens. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  quite  right :  we 
are  Teutons  ;  the  *  at  home '  like 
feeling  which  most  of  us  have  all 
the  way  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Oder  proves  it  to  my  mind.  Even 
if  wo  don't  understand  the  speech, 
we  feel  as  if  we  ought  to.  Nay, 
far  west  of  the  Khine,  about  Ostend, 
where  the  Fleming  asserts  him- 
self so  stoutly  against  his  '  Welsh  * 
neighbours,  how  home-like  is  the 
look  of  the  people,  and  how  you 
'  stand  corrected '  if  at  some  little 
inn  you  have  asked  for '  viande '  and 
the  hostess  with  a  grave  shake  of 
the  head  drawls  out '  Nit  fleisch.' 
You  never  feel  at  home  in  Bohemia ; 
the  lodging  is  still  as  *  indifferent' 
as  it  was  in  Boorde's  day ;  but  it  is 
something  about  the  people  which 
shows  they  are  not  of  us. 

In  Poland  our  author  was  chiefly 
struck  with  its  poverty ;  he  makes 
here  too  a  mistake  about  language 
— *  theyr  speche  is  corrupt  Doche.' 
Boorde  would  have  had  an  efibrt 
made  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of 
Hungary.     His  Hungarian  says : 

If  we  of  other  nacions  might  haue  any 

helpe, 
We  wold  make  them  to  fle  like  a  dog  or  a 

whelpe. 

XX 
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Hjb  grows  (]iiit8  poelicsl  about  wb 
'regaD  flod  of  Danobj;*  bat  be 
does  not  appear  to  bave  passed 
bejond  it ;  for  about  Constantuiople 
be  romanoes,  taUdnff  of  Samt  Sopbia 
as  not  a  mosque^  oat  Hbe  fairist 
catbedral  cbnicbe  in  tbe  worlds.  .  . 
the7  saj  tbat  tbere  is  a  thowsande 
prestos  tbat  dotb  belong  to  tbe 
cbnrcb :  before  the  fnnt  is  a  pyctnre 
of  copper  and  gjlt  of  Instinian, 
tbat  iT^ttetb  upon  a  borse  of  coper/ 
All  wbicb  smacks  ratber  of  Mande- 
viUe  than  of  personal  observation. 
Tbe  kindliness  of  the  man  comes 
out  in  his  way  of  noticing  the  Great 
Schism :  *  The  Oreciens  do  erre  in 
many  aarticles  concerning  onr  &yth, 
the  whjche  I  do  thinke  better  to 
obmyty  and  to  lene  vn  wry  ten  than 
to  wryte  it.'  Bravo  Boorde  !  How 
well  you  contmst  with  some  of  onr 
modems.  I  took  up  A  Vaadion 
Tour  in  Brittany  not  long  ago,  and 
was  vexed  to  find  all  that  was  new 
in  it  made  np  of  tirades  against 
'  Popish  darkness  and  superstition.' 

We  are  wrong.  Boorde  most  bave 
been  in  Greece,  for  be  gives  an  nn- 
nsnally  long  Greek  and  English 
dialogue,  ending  with  the  pious 
Cherete  apapfmtea  with  which  the 
modem  host  dismisses  bis  guests. 

Harking  back  from  Greece  to- 
wards Calais,  Boorde  takes  Southern 
Europe,  begmniiu^  with  Sicily  and 
Italy;  the  thing  which  chiefly  struck 
him  in  every  part  of  which  was  the 
prevalence  of  old  fesbions  in  dress 
and  behaviour : 

Al  new  fashyons  to  England  I  do  beqneat, 

says  tbe  Neapolitan ; 

In  my  apparel  I  am  not  mutable, 

says  the  Roman,  and  so  on. 

Boorde's  righteous  soul  was  vexed, 
like  other  righteous  souls,  at  the 
state  of  Borne : '  I  dyd  se  lytic  vertue 
there,  and  much  abhominable  vyces.' 
He  is  also  worried  by  their  way  of 
reckoning  time,  '  for  they  do  recken 


vnto  xxui  a  doke^  and  than  it  is 
mydnygbt.' 

Wlut  be  says  of  Venioe  reads 
like  Ghilde  Harold's  lines  put  into 
old  prose:  'Whosoeuer  that  bath 
not  seene  tiie  noble  dtie  of  Venis, 
he  bath  not  sene  the  bewije  and 
lycbes  of  thys  worlds.*  Tbe  Doge 
may  not  leave  tiie  city  so  long  as 
he  do&  live ;  there  is  not  a  poor 
person  to  be  seen  in  Venice ;  'the 
Venyscions  bath  great  prouision  of 
warre,  lor  they  bane  ener  in  a  ledy- 
nes  tymber  to  make  a  bondred 
gates  or  more.'  They  are  not  super- 
stittons:  *When  they  do  bears  masse 
they  dolh  clap  theyr  band  on  theyr 
mouth,  and  do  not  knock  themself 
on  the  bresl'  In  fiict  the  Vene- 
tians were  a  satisfactory  people. 
Tbe  laxness  which  Byron  found 
amon^  them,  and  which  made  their 
ciW  in  bis  eyes  an  ItaBan  Se- 
ville, bekmged  in  Boorde's  day  to 
Genoa.  Thomas,  in  his  Histcry  of 
Italy  (1561)  says:  '  One  thing  I  am 
sure  o^  that  if  Guide  were  now 
aliue,  there  be  in  Genoa  that  could 
teache  him  a  dousen  poinctes  de 
arte  amandV  Boorde  as  a  doctor 
of  course  noticed  Genoa  treacle, 
0i|ptaffdr,  whose  virtues  are  wit- 
nessed to  in  Chaucer's  line : 

Chmt  tbat  of  alle  mischef  is  triakel. 

Of  it  he  says:  'Whan  they  do  make 
theyr  tracle,  a  man  wyll  take  and 
eate  poysen,  and  than  be  wyl  swel 
redy  to  brost  and  to  dye,  and  as 
sone  as  he  hath  takyn  trakle  he  is 
hole  agene.' 

After  the  old-cnstom-loving 
Italians  it  is  a  change  to  come 
into  France,  where  they  'wyll  eueiy 
daye  bane  a  new  fashion.'  France 
suits  our  author's  love  of  good  cheer, 
and  thouffh  he  has  a  special  word 
for  '  good  Aquitany,'  as  he  affec- 
tionately calls  it,  be  is  able  to  say 
of  the  whole  that  'Fraunce  is  a  noble 
countre,  andplentiful  of  wyne,  bread, 
come,  fysh,  flesh  and  whyld  fbule. 
there  a  man  shal  be  honestly  orw 
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deryd  for  his  mony,  and  shal  hane 
coed  cbere  and  good  lodging.'  Very 
different  this  m>m  Arc^on,  where 
nothing  is  to  be  had  bat  measly 
bacon  and  sardines — so  bad  that, 
when  Englishmen  have  been  there, 

Thither  neuer  after  they  wyH  come  agene. 

The  rest  of  Spain  is  as  bad,  ex- 
cept by  the  sea-side,  where,  like 
Portugal,  it  is  enriched  by  trade. 
Elsewhere  '  the  conntrey  is  bsryn  of 
wine  and  come,  and  skarse  of  vitels ; 
a  man  shal  not  get  mete  in  many 
places  for  no  mony ;  other  whyle 
yon  shal  get  kyd,  and  mesell  bakyn, 
and  salt  sardyns,  which  is  a  lytle 
fysh  as  byg  as  a  pylcherd,  and 
they  be  rosty.  al  yonr  wyne  shal 
be  kepte  and  caiyed  in  gote  skyns. 
....  whan  you  go  to  dyner  and 
to  supper  yon  must  fetch  your  bread 
in  one  place,  and  yonr  wyne  in  a 
nother  place,  and  your  meate  in  a 
nother  place ;  and  hogges  in  many 
places  snal  be  vnder  jovt  feete  at 
the  table,  and  lice  in  your  bed.  .  .  . 
the  best  fare  is  in  prestos  houses, 
for  they  do  kepe  typlinge  houses.' 

When  he  comes  toNavarreBoorde 
tells  at  full  length  the  story  of  the 
white  cock  and  hen  which  were  kept 
at  St.  Domingo  in  memory  of  the 
sad  £Ekte  of  the  Joseph-like  young 
pilgrim  who  was  on  his  way  to  Gom- 
postella.  At  which  Gompostella,  by 
the  way,  an  old  blear-eyed  doctor 
of  divinil^  tells  Boorde  that  '  our 
clergy  dom  illnde,  mocke  and  skome 
the  people  to  do  Idolatry,  making 
ygnorant  people  to  worship  the 
thynge  that  is  not  here;'  iJl  the 
bones,  Ac,  of  St.  James  and  others 
having  been  placed  by  Garolus  Mag- 
nus in  St.  severin's  in  Toulouse. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Brittany — 
*  litle  Britten' — has  not  a  good  cha- 
racter in  Boorde : 

Of  al  naciona  I  hate  free  Englyahe  men, 

is  what  the  Breton  says ;  but 
then,  as  Boorde's  Breton  speaks 
French)  let  jjm  hope  ho  is  misro* 


presented  as  regards  kia  didikes  as 
well  as  his  language. 

So  having  got  back  to  Calais 
again,  Boorde  goes  on  to  treat  of 
Moors,  and  of  Turks,  whose  '  Ma- 
comyt)  a  false  felow,'  deceived  the 
people  by  teaching  iaicks  to  his 
dove  and  his  camel ;  much  as  many 
Irish  believe  Henry  VIII.  taught  a 
donkey  to  '  discover '  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  the  apos- 
tate King  had  secretly  buried.  With 
which  notice  of  '  MBcomjt '  let  us 
leave  the  travel-book  and  turn  to 
'  Dyetary,'  written  in  Montpelier, 
and  dedicated  to  Thomas  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  And  here  the  striking  fea- 
ture is  Boorde's  compendiousness : 
he  treats  of  everything,  flrom  where 
you  are  to  'cytuat'  joor  house, 
and  how  you  should  build  it,  *  for  to 
lengthen  yonr  lyfe,'  down  to  *  how 
a  sycke  man  shuld  be  vsed  that  is 
lykly  to  dye.' 

On  house-buildinj^  he  is  not  only 
before  his  age,  but  &r  in  advance  of 
our  own  practice ;  he  has  a  true  no- 
tion of  sanitary  laws :  'Theayre  can* 
not  be  to  clere  and  pure  .  .  .  for  we 
lyue  by  it  as  the  fysshe  lyueth  by  the 
water.  .  .  for yf the ayre be fryske, 
pure,  and  clere,  it  doth  conserue 
the  lyfe  of  man,  it  doth  comfort  the 
brayne.'  Bad  air  pntrifies  the  brain; 
and  among  things  which  corrupt 
the  air  are  *  stan£ng  waters,  stynk- 
yng  mystes  and  marshes,  caryn 
Iyii.«  longe  abone  the  gronnde, 
moche  people  m  a  smu  rome  lying 
vnclenly  and  beynge  fyliihe  and  slat- 
tyshe.'  Above  au,  buttery,  cellar, 
larder,  and  kitchen  are  to  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  accumulations 
of  filth ;  if  there  is  a  moat,  it  must 
be  often  scoured  send  kept  free  from 
mud,  so  must  the  fishponds.  StaUes, 
brewhouse,  and  bakcuiouse  are  to  be 
kept  well  away  from  the  dwelling- 
house.  Such  a  house  must  have 
plenty  of  land  about  it,  '  for  he  the 
whyche  wyll  dwell  at  pleasure,  and 
for  proffyte  and  helth  of  his  body,  he 
must  dwell  at  elbowe-roome.'    The 
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prospect  too  must  be  good;  'for, 
and  the  eye  be  not  satysfyed,  the 
mynde  can  not  be  contented.  And 
the  mynde  not  contented,  the  herte 
cannot  be  pleased ;  yf  the  herte  and 
mynde  be  not  pleased,  nature  doth 
abhorre.  And  yf  nature  do  ab- 
horre,  mortyfycacion  of  the  vytall 
and  anymall  and  spyrytnall  powers 
do  consequently  folowe.'  Of  as- 
pects the  south  is  the  worst,  'for 
the  south  winde  doth  corrupt  and 
make  euyl  yapours : '  the  best  is 
the  east,  'for  that  wynde  is  tem- 
perate, fryske,  and  fraugrant ' — ^tes- 
timony, as  Mr.  Halliwell  writes,  to 
the  same  effect  as  that  of  Mr. 
Kingsley  in  his  well-known  Ode. 
Kever  set  up  house  till  you  have 
three  years'  '  rent '  (i.  e.  money  for 
all  outgoings)  in  coffer.  Divide 
your  income  into  three  parts :  one 
for  food ;  another  for  dress,  wages, 
liveries,  alms;  the  third  for  urgent 
calls,  such  as  sickness  and  the 
'  charges  of  a  man's  last  ende.' 

Keep  your  household  well  in 
hand,  and  put  down  swearing ;  '  for 
in  all  the  worlde  ther  is  not  snche 
odyble  swearyng  as  is  vsed  in  Eng- 
londe,  specyally  amonge  youth  and 
children,  and  no  man  doth  go  aboute 
to  punnysshe  it.' 

Sleep  according  to  your  tempera- 
ment, but  not  too  long ;  have  a  fire 
in  your  room  to  consume  evil  va- 
pouw,' for  the  breath  of  man  may 
putrjrfye  the  ayre  within  the  cham- 
bre.'  Wear  a  scarlet  nightcap  and 
plenty  of  bedclothes.  And,  if  you 
must  sleep  in  the  day-time,  sleep 
leaning  against  a  cupboard  or  sit- 
ting upright  in  a  chair. 

Eat  and  drink  moderately,  'for 
else  the  lyuer,  which  is  the  fvre 
vnder  the  potte,  is  subpressed  that 
he  can  not  naturally  nor  truely  de- 
cocte  ne  dygest.'  Fond  as  Boorde 
was  of  good  beer,  he  did  not  like 
even  to  see  men  let '  the  malt- worme 
playe  the  deuyll  in  theyr  heade.'  He 
also  cries  out  against  our  English 
plan  of  eating  the  'gross  meats' 


firsts  leaving  those  which  are  whole- 
some and  light  of  digestion  for 
servants.  'Water,'  he  confesses, 
'is  not  holsome,  sole  by  it  selfe, 
for  an  Englysshe  man  ; '  above  all, 
avoid  well-water  andstanding  water. 
Claret  or  '  Baynysshe '  is  best  with 
meat.  Of  '  bote  wynes '  he  gives  a 
long  list ;  but  would  have  none  of 
them  taken  bat  very  sparingly  and 
after  dinner.  The  distinction  be- 
tween ale  and  beer  will  be  new  to 
some  readers :  ale  is  only  malt  and 
water,  '  and  they  which  do  put  any 
other  thynge  to  ale  except  yest, 
barme,  or  godes  good  doth  sofysticat 
theyr  ale.'  It  is  the  Englishman's 
natural  drink,  as  beer  (of  malt, 
water,  and  hops)  is  the  Dutchman's : 
'  here  nowe  of  late  dayes  is  mocho 
vsed  in  Englande  to  the  detryment 
of  many  Englyshe  men,  whom  it 
kylleth.'  Boorde  insists  strongly, 
as  all  men  of  sense  do,  on  the  im- 
portance of  good  bread ;  '  sophysti- 
cating'  bakers  he  would  set  standing 
up  to  their  chin  in  the  Thames.  He 
is  also  gre&t  on  pottage,  which  be 
says  'is  not  so  much  vsed  in  al 
crystendom  as  it  is  vsed  in  Eng- 
lande.' Fish,  too,  sea  and  river 
both,  we  have  more  of  than  any 
other  country. 

Our  Doctor's  verdict  is  (contrary 
to  that  of  modem  physicists)  that 
'fysshe  doth  lytele  nourishe,'  and 
also  that  fish  and  flesh  shonld  not 
be  eaten  together  at  one  meal.  He 
then  gives  a  curious  dassification 
of  birds  according  to  their  digesti- 
bility, giving  the  chief  place  to  the 
partridge,  '  whiche  is  a  restoratyne 
meato,and  dothecomfoite  thebrayne 
and  the  stomache.'  A  woodcock, 
on  the  contrary,  is  '  a  meate  of  good 
temperaunce.'  But  of  wild  fowl  in 
general  he  makes  a  remark  which 
is  of  much  wider  appHcation :  '  All 
these  be  noyfull,  except  they  be  well 
orderyd  and  dressyd;'  as  he  fiftys 
elsewhere,  '  the  cook  is  more  than 
half  a  physician.' 

Mixed  with  his  dietetics  are  all 
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sorts  of  queer  jottmgs  from  his^ez- 
periences  abroad.  Thus  he  had 
seen  in  *  Hygh  Ahnan '  what  anyone 
who  travels  there  or  in  HnngaTy 
may  see  now-a-days,  '  swyne  kept 
clone.'  The  Germans,  he  says, 
make  them  swim  once  or  twice  a 
day  in  their  great  rivers.  The  Eng- 
lish let  theirs  lie  abont  in  filth  and 
feed  on  '  stercoms  matter ;'  and  the 
Spaniards  he  found  worse  in  this 
respect  than  the  English. 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  brawn 
and  all  such  strange  meats  Boorde 
pronounces  bad.  Of  two  of  them 
he  says :  '  Yf  a  man  eate  nether  of 
them  bothe,  it  shall  neuer  do  hym 
harmc.' 

Hares  he  would  have  hunted :  ^  it 
maky  th  a  gentylman  good  pastyme ; ' 
but  he  would  leave  it  to  the  dogs  to 
eat.  '  Conys  flesshe  (on  the  con- 
trary) is  good,  but  rabettes  flesshe 
is  best  of  all  wylde  beestes,  for  all 
thynges  the  whiche  dothe  sucke  is 
nutrytyue.'  Here  Boorde  helps  us 
to  distinguish  synonyms — a  rabbit 
in  his  day  was  a  sucking  cony. 
Beer,  again,  as  we  saw,  he  marks 
off  from  the  ale  with  which  it  is  so 
often  confounded. 

Further  on  he  treats  of  vegetables, 
and  proves  that  either  the  story  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  sending  to  Holland 
for  a  salad  is  apocryphal,  or  else 
^ening  must  have  died  out  in  the 
troubles  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. ; 
for  here  we  have  radish,  lettuce, 
sorrel,  endive,  besides  rocket,  alez- 
anders,  and  other  plants  which  our 
modem  English  cuisine  supercili- 
ously neglects. 

Boorde  next  arranges  a  diet  for 
the  sanguine,  melancholy,  phleg- 
matic, and  choleric  man,  and  also 
for  patients  suffering  from  moral 
diseases;  recommending  fresh  air, 
cleanliness,  care  against  infection, 
and  a  reference  to  '  my  Breuyary,' 
just  as  if  he  was  a  nineteenth  cen- 
tury physician.  Better  advice  than 
this  could  not  be  given:  'No  one 
can  be  a  better  physician  for  you 


than  your  own  self  can  be,  if  you 
wiU  insider  what  does  j^  gU 
and  refrain  from  what  harms  you. 
....  Let  euery  one  beware  of 
sorrow,  care,  thought,  and  inward 
anger.  Sleep  well  and  go  to  bed 
with  a  mery  heart  ....  Where- 
fore let  euery  man  be  mery ;  and  yf 
he  can  not,  let  hym  resorte  to  mery 
company  to  breke  of  his  perplexa- 
tyues.'  Further,  wash  your  hands 
often,  and  comb  your  head,  and  keep 
chest  and  stomach  warm  and  head 
cool ;  and  if  you  are  seriously  ill, 
make  your  will,  and  have  two  or 
three  good  nurses,  *  not  slepysshe, 
sloudgysshe,  sluttysshe,'  and  have 
sweet  flowers  kept  in  your  room, 
and  no  babbling  women  about. 

Of  human  nature  Boorde  was  at 
least  as  good  a  judge  as  he  was  of 
the  diagnosis  of  diseases ;  his  esti- 
mate of  the  female  character,  for 
instance,  is  that  of  the  Arthusian 
Bomance:  *  Women  desire  sove- 
reignty.* The  man,  he  says,  who 
would  be  at  peace  must  '  please  his 
wyfe,  and  heate  her  nat^  but  let  her 
haue  her  owne  wyl,  for  that  she 
wyll  haue,  who  so  euer  say  nay.* 
As  a  prison  refoimer  he  was  cen- 
turies before  his  day.  But  afber 
speaking,  as  Howard  might,  about 
the  filth  and  bad  air  in  prisons,  he 
quietly  adds :  '  The  chefe  remedy  is 
for  man  to  so  lyue  and  so  to  do  that 
he  deserue  not  to  be  brought  into 
no  prison.'  Before  his  time,  too, 
are  his  views  on  demoniacal  posses- 
sion :  incubus  and  succubus,  he  says, 
are  of  *  a  vaporous  humour  or  frimo- 
sitie  rysinge  out  and  frome  the  sto- 
make  to  the  brayne.'^ 

Parents  grumbled  then  as  they 
do  now  at  the  idleness  of  the  rising 
generation ;  '  the  feuer  horden,' 
Boorde  calls  it,  and  recommends  un- 
guentum  inculinum  as  the  remedy. 
Care,  too,  must  be  taken  that  they 
*put  no  Lubberworte  into  their 
potage.' 

In  fact,  there  is  a  world  of  quaint- 
ness  and  good  sense  in  Boorde ;  and 
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ra  previoiiB  nnmber  of  this 
Magazine  we  called  attention 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  the  Employment  of  Women  and 
Children  engaged  in  Agriculture  in 
England.  We  have  now  before  us 
the  Report  of  the  same  Commis- 
sionera  relating  to  Scotland ;  and  as 
the  result  of  their  enquiries  has  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  elementary  education  in 
that  country,  we  gladly  avail  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  is  engaged  in 
remodelling  the  existing  system,  of 
referring  to  the  information  they 
have  collected,  and  of  considering 
the  recommendations  they  offer. 
The  subject  has  certainly  been 
treated  by  them  in  a  most  extensive 
and  exhaustive  manner.  They  di- 
vided the  whole  country  into  five 
distriots,  which  were  asugned  to 
as  many  Assistant-Commissioners, 
who  not  only  visited  each  county 
in  their  respective  districts,  but 
every  portion  of  each  county 
that  presented  any  feature  of 
especial  interest,  or  of  marked 
peculiarity.  Circulars  of  enquiry, 
with  forms  to  be  filled  up,  were 
sent  to  those  persons  in  each  dis- 
trict who  were  deemed  best  qualified 
to  give  information ;  and  these  cir- 
culars were  generally  dealt  with 
in  a  most  elaborate  and  intelligent 
manneir.  Everywhere  the  Assistant- 
Commissioners  personally  examined 
the  farms  and  cottages;  and  in 
famih'ar  and  friendly  conversation 
with  the  labourers  and  th^  wives, 
got  at  their  view  of  their  own  con- 
dition, what  were  the  advantages 
they  most  prised,  the  evils  and  hard- 
ships they  most  complained  of^  and 
the  measures  of  improvement  they 
most  desired,   (^e  Assistant>Com- 


missioner  prints  the  evidence  of  more 
than  three  hundred  witnesses,  land- 
owners, farmers,  labourers,  clergy- 
men, schoolmasters,  and  others.  We 
have  thus  laid  before  us  such  a 
mass  of  information,  such  a  variety 
of  opinions  and  suggestions,  relat- 
ing to  every  subje(^  that  concerns 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry,  that  if  we  fiul  to  come  to 
aright  conclusion  as  to  the  mea- 
sures most  calculated  to  promote 
their  welfare,  it  will  not  anse  from 
want  of  materials  for  forming  a 
judgment. 

The  system  of  housing  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  Scotland  differs 
materially  from  that  of  England ; 
the  village  system  of  the  latter  is 
almost  unknown  in  the  former; 
with  few  exceptions,  all  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  Scotland  are 
housed  on  the  farm.  Formerly  the 
unmarried  persons  of  each  sex  used 
to  get  their  food  in  the  farm  kit- 
chen, and  sleep  on  the  premises; 
this  is  known  as  the  '  kitchen  sys- 
tem ; '  but  as  farms  have  increased 
in  size,  this  habit  hajs  very  much 
fallen  into  disuse.  It  has  always 
been  the  custom  for  the  married 
labourers  to  live  in  cottages  adjoin- 
ing the  farm-yard,  which  are  held 
by  the  fiurmer  direct  from  tlie  land- 
lord, as  a  part  of  1^  farm.  These 
labourers,  usually  termed  'hinds,' 
are  engaged  for  the  year,  and  are 
paid  chiefly  in  kind ;  one  of  the 
cottages  attached  to  the  fievm,  with 
a  ga^n  and  the  keep  of  a  cow, 
forming  a  portion  of  their  remunera- 
tion. There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  advantage,  to  the 
labourer,  of  this  svstem;  but  Mr. 
Gulley,  who  saw  it  in  operation, 
where  it  prevails  to  the  gpreatest  ex- 
tent, in  me  south-eastern  counties 


*  Fowtb  Report  of  the  CommiBsionen  <m  the  Employment  of  Children,  Yonng 
Fenoxi%  and  Women  (in  Aisrieoltue.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  l^ 
commmd  of  Her  Kigeify,  1870. 
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of  Scotland,  has  no  hesitation  in 
preferring  it  to  the  system  of 
weekly  wages.  The  most  impor- 
tant benefit  it  yields  to  the  labourer 
is  the  certainty  of  constant  pay- 
ment for  the  whole  year,  in  health 
and  in  sickness ;  this  insures  an  un- 
failing supply  of  good,  wholesome 
food,  including  abundaiice  of  meal 
and  milk  for  fiie  children ;  there  is 
also  to  be  considered  the  freedom 
from  anxiety  which  a  man  must 
feel,  who  has  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  *  want  of  work '  for  the  whole 
year,  when  once  his  engagement  is 
made ;  and  the  absence  of  temptation 
to  spend  his  earnings,  on  a  Satur- 
day n^ht,  in  the  public  house.  The 
hirii%s,  we  must  observe,  are  made 
at  one  period  of  the  year,  over  the 
whole  country ;  and  thus  when  the 
hind  wishes  to  leave  one  place,  he 
usually  finds  little  difficulty  in  get. 
ting  a  fresh  engagement,  at  least  if 
he  be  a  good  workman,  and  of  good 
character. 

Mr.  Henley,  who  had  carefully 
observed  the  working  of  this  sys- 
tem in  North  Northumberland, 
said  in  his  Report  upon  that  coun- 
ty,  *From  my  own  observation  in 
many  cottages,  and  much  conver- 
sation with  the  wives  of  labourers, 
I  am  convinced  that  those  who  are 

esdd  in  kind  are  best  o£P.'  Mr. 
ulley  quotes  this  statement  with 
approbation,  and  adds,  '  Such  cer- 
tamly  has  been  my  experience  in 
Scotumd :  the  most  comfortable 
homes,  the  most  contented  labour- 
ers, are  to  be  found  in  that  part  of 
my  district  in  which  the  kind  pay- 
ment is  most  developed ;  no  small 
part  of  these  advantages  I  would 
assign  to  the  cow.'  This  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the 
labourers  themselves :  someof  them 
declared  that  but  for  the  cow,  they 
could  never  give  their  children  the 
education  they  should  have.  A 
hind's  wife  in  Selkirk  parish  said  in 
her  broad  Scotch,  *  Wo  a'  hae  coos 
here,  and  the  maister's  rale  gude 
to  the  kye :  when  a  maister's  gude 


to  the  kye,  he's  gude  to  his  ser- 
vants. .  .  .  Some  farmers  g^ves  7Z., 
and  some  as  high  as  gL,  instead  of 
the  coo  ;  but  it  is  no  a  gude  job  for 
a  family  to  want  the  coo ;  they're 
just  the  mainstay  o'  us  poor  folk ; 
and  it's  easy  to  see  the  difference  : 
when  the  children  get  their  milk, 
they  look  kind  of  robust-like,  beside 
them  that  doesn't.' 

An  objection  has  been  made  to 
this  system  of  yearly  hiring  and 
payment  in  kind,  that  the  labourer 
and  his  family  ate  compelled  to  oc- 
cupy the  house  that  is  given  to 
them,  however  miserable  a  tene- 
ment it  may  be,  and  however  dis- 
tant from  any  school ;  but  it  is 
a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection 
that  cottages  are  on  the  whole  in 
the  best  condition,  and  education 
best  attended  to,  in  that  veiy  dis- 
trict where  this  system  most  pre- 
vails. 

Equally  beneficial  is  the  effect  of 
the  Scotch  system  on  the  economy 
of  the  farm :  it  tends  to  a  yery 
much  better  management  of  horse 
labour,  and  to  greater  care  being 
taken  of  all  the  animals  on  the 
farm.  Each  ploughman  has  two 
horses  specially  assigned  to  him, 
which  he  works  in  the  day,  and 
takes  charge  of  himself  after  the 
day's  field  work  is  done ;  this  could 
not  be  unless  the  men  lived  dose 
at  hand :  hence  they  usually  take 
great  pride  in  the  good  condition 
and  working  power  of  their  horses. 
'  In  case  of  any  kind  of  emergency,' 
says  Mr.  Culley,  'the  fiurmer  has 
always  at  hand  a  little  reg^ent  of 
men  and  women  all  interested  in 
the  success  of  his  operations ;  the 
general  result  is  an  amount  of  dis- 
cipline which  you  may  look  for 
in  vain  upon  an  English  £EU'm.' 

The  rate  of  wages  is  very  equal 
through  the  whole  of  the  disla-ict 
of  which  we  are  now  particularly 
speaking,  which  extends,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  from  the 
Tweed  and  the  Cheviots  to  the  foot 
of  the  Grampians.    It  only  varies 
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from  1 5«.  Sd.  in  the  border  conntieB 
to  1 4'?.  6d.  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in 
Perthshire.  This  is  consideralsly 
higher  than  the  rate  of  wages  in 
English  agricultural  counties.  The 
present  Bishop  of  Manchester,  in 
his  Report  to  the  Commissioners, 
'  estimated  the  wages  in  Sussex  at 
1 3«.  6d.,  or  1 38.  a  week,  in  Norfolk 
I2«.,  in  Essex  i  la.,  on  the  Cots  wolds 
in  Gloucestershire  I08.  (in  Dorset- 
shire and  some  other  counties  we 
know  they  are  still  lower) ;  while  the 
Bishop  makes  this  remark  :  'It  must 
bo  remembered  that  these  contem- 
plate only  the  case  of  the  first  class 
labourer,  who  can  turn  his  hand 
to  any  kind  of  farm  work,  and  sup- 
pose constant  employment  through- 
out the  year.'  The  diflference, 
therefore,  in  the  money  value  of  the 
remuneration  of  the  northern  and 
southern  labourer  is  far  from  show- 
ing the  actual  difference :  not  only 
is  there  constant  payment  to  be  set 
against  loss  of  payment  through 
sickness  and  want  of  work,  but 
there  is  the  difference  between  the 
estimated  value  of  the  cottage, 
garden,  and  the  cow's  keep,  and 
their  real  worth  to  the  labourer. 
The  cottage  and  garden  are  put 
down  as  only  equivalent  to  3Z. ; 
much  less  than  what  a  labourer  in 
the  south  usually  pays  for  inferior 
accommodation ;  the  cow's  keep  is 
set  down  at  from  jl.  to  9Z.,  possibly 
more  than  it  costs  the  farmer,  but 
considerably  below  its  true  value  to 
the  family  of  the  labourer  ;  one  of 
whom,  in  Mid  Lothian,  we  find  say- 
ing  that,  after  supplying  his  own 
family,  he  had  got  SI,  for  the 
butter  and  milk  he  sold  from  his 
cow ;  while  the  wife  of  a  hind  in 
Berwickshire  valued  her  privilege 
of  keeping  one  at  1 2I. 

There  is  a  further  circumstance 
which  tends  largely  to  account  for 
the  admitted  superiority  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  family  of  the  northern 
over  that  of  the  southern  agricul- 
tural labourer.  We  shall  give  it  in 
Mr.  Culley's  own  words :  *  An  Eng- 


lish couple  usually  begin  with  no 
provision  to  set  up  a  house,  and 
therefore  begin  the  battle  of  life  in 
debt.  A  Scotch  couple  (save  when 
the  marriage  has  been  hastened  by 
a  "  misfortune  "  on  the  part  of  the 
woman)  seldom  marry  without  a 
providing  of  something  like  40Z., 
equally  divided  between  the  man 
and  woman.  As  soon  as  the  elder 
children  have  received  what  the 
hind  considers  a  sufficient  education, 
the  position  of  the  family  is  one  of 
comparative  ease.  Under  the  family 
system  of  the  Lothians  and  Border 
<fistrict,  with  its  accompanying 
family  purse,  incomes  of  from  75Z. 
to  looZ.  coming  into. a  hind's  cot- 
tage are  by  no  means  uncommon.' 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  this 
remarkable  difference  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  population  of  two  parts 
of  the  same  island,  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation  and  placed  for  cen- 
turies under  the  same  government  P 
We  are  convinced  it  is  mainly  to  bo 
attributed  to  the  superior  training 
which,  since  the  Reformation,  the 
people  of  Scotland  have  enjoyed  in 
their  parochial  schools,  and  to  the 
value  which  they  themselves  have 
for  the  last  three  centuries  attached 
to  the  good  education,  and  right 
bringing  up,  of  their  children. 
Much  also  is  due  to  the  absence, 
until  recently,  of  a  poor  law ;  but 
it  was  the  school  law  that  fitted 
them  to  do  without  the  poor  law. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  agri- 
cultural poor  of  Scotland  can  lay 
claim  to  no  superiority  over  persons 
of  the  same  class  in  England ;  that 
is,  the  condition  of  their  cottages. 
Although  much  has  been  done  by 
many  landed  proprietors  in  the 
Lowlands  to  remedy  this  defect, 
there  is  still  crying  need  for  more 
cottages,  and  for  improvement  in 
many  of  the  present  ones.  In  some 
of  the  west  counties,  and  in  the 
Highlands  generally,  with  only  par- 
tial exceptions,  the  state  of  the 
habitations  of  the  labourers   is  a 
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scandal  and  a  diagraoe  to  any  ciyi- 
lised  communitj.    In  some  places 
they  remain  very  much  as  they  are 
represented  by  Macanlay  to  have 
been  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
many  of  them  are  still  mere  torf 
huts  thatched  with  heather,  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  for  the  smoke  to  go 
through,  supplying  the  want  of  a 
chimney.    Li  the  Lowlands  the  cot- 
tages originally  were  not  much  bet- 
ter, though  generally  built  of  the 
rough  loose  stones  which  the  coun- 
try   so   abundantly  supplies;    the 
customary  one-roofed  cottage  of  the 
border    counties    was     frequently 
divided  into  two  compartments,  by 
a  couple  of  box  beds  placed  across 
the  room;  behind  these   the  cow 
stood,  with  her  tail  to  the  door. 
Latterly  the  cow's  apartment,  some- 
what enlarged,  was  divided  fix)m 
that  of  the  family  bv  a  stone  parti- 
tion, and,  save  that  tne  cow  has  been 
banished,  some  of  these  cottages, 
built  to  afford  a  common  shelter  for 
man  and  beast,  remain  to  this  day. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  a  great 
change  for  the  better  has  taken  place 
in  the  south-eastern  counties,  be- 
coming everywhere  more  marked  as 
one  travels  from  Perthshire  to  the 
Border.     So  that  Mr.  CuUey  is  able 
to  say,  '  As  a  whole,  farm  labourers 
are  now  better  housed  in  the  Low- 
land part  of  my  district  than  in  any 
of  the  south  midland  counties  of 
England ;  and  I  know  no  county  in 
England  where  the  average  cottege 
accommodation  is  so  good  as  in  Bot- 
wickshire--a  remark  which  would 
also  applv  to  part  of  Boxburgh  and 
East  liOULian.' 

Even  in  Berwickshire  there  are 
still  to  be  found  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  one-roomed  cottages,  de- 
scribed above ;  and  at  the  last  cen- 
sus it  was  found  that  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  houses  in  Berwickshire  and 
Boxburghshire  had  only  one,  or  no 
window. 

Li  the  west  there  has  been  fiur 
less  improvement.  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere,  speaking  of  Ayrshire,  says, 


*  The  inadequate  supply  of  cot- 
tages for  the  labouring  class,  and 
their  deplorable  condition,  present 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  high  cul- 
tivation,  and  general  prosperity, 
which  are  everywhere  conspicuous 
in  Ayrshire The  cot- 
tages have  seldom  more  than  one 
room,  in  which  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
seven  or  eight  children  are  herded 
together;  the  younger  children, 
with  the  father  and  mother,  oocu- 
pying  one  bed,  and  the  elder  chil- 
dren   sleeping    promiscuously   in 

the  other Between 

Ayr  and  Girvan  is  the  exten- 
sive property  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ailsa^  whicn  is  laid  out  in  kurge 
farms,  generally  within  a  short 
distance  of,  or  contiguous  to  the 
sea.  The  ploughmen's  cottage  on 
this  noble  domain  are  lamentably 
defective.  Stables,  byres,  oart- 
sheds,  dilapidated  farm-housea,  and 
disused  dog-kennels  have  been 
converted  into  abodes  for  the 
people  who  live  on  the  estates.  In 
some  of  these  wretched  places,  con- 
sisting of  one  room,  as  many  an 
ten  or  eleven  persons  are  living. 
The  damp  broken  clay  floors  are 
covered  with  beds :  the  decaying 
thatch  roof  is  pervious  to  rain, 
which  in  some  cottages  is  kept  out 
by  guano  bags,  stretched  across 
the  rafters.  A  considerable  fanner, 
who  rents  one  of  the  largest  estates 
on  this  property,  assured  me  that 
it  was  always  with  a  feeling  of 
shame  and  humiliation  that  he  in- 
troduced a  newlv  hired  ploughman 
to  one  of  these  hovels  as  his  future 
home.'  And  in  speaking  of  the 
adjoining  counlj  d  Dunmies,  Mr. 
Tremenheere  si^s, '  Some  of  the 
worst  cottages  I  have  met  with  in 
the  course  of  this  enqxdry,  either  in 
England,  Wales,  or  Scotland,  are 
those  on  the  estates  of  the  Maiquis 
of  Qneensbeny.  I  counted  more 
than  a  dozen  in  the  parish  of  l>jm- 
wald,  a  few  miles  from  the  town 
of  Dumfries,  with  only  one  room, 
and  that  room  crammed  with  box 
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bedfl,  in  which  families  of  eight  or 
nine  persons  live  and  sleep.  The 
thatched  roofs  were  in  a  state  of 
monldering  decay,  the  mnd  floors 
were  worn  into  holes,  and  the 
walls,  even  in  the  month  of  June, 
were  saturated  with  moisture.' 

The  value  of  landed  property  in 
Scotland  has  increased  tenfold  in 
the  last  two  centuries;  and  the 
whole  of  this  vast  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  estates  of  the  pro- 
prietors is,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, unearned  increase.  It  is  the 
labour  of  the  hinds  who  dwell  in 
such  miserable,  such  shameful  huts 
and  hovels  as  above  described,  that 
has  turned  moor  and  bog  into  fertile 
eomland  and  rich  pasture,  the  pro- 
dace  of  which  is  consumed  by  the 
owners,  in  the  luxury  of  our  own  and 
of  foreign  capitals.  With  truth  may 
it  be  said  of  these  labourers. 

Sic  VM  non  toMb  fertii  antra,  boves. 

Throughout  the  Lowlands  the 
complaints  of  want  of  cottages  were 
much  more  frequent  than  complaints 
of  the  insufi&ciency  of  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  that  exist.  Long 
habit  had  familiarised  the  cottagers 
to  the  practice  of  the  whole  family 
sleeping  in  one  room.  This  was  no 
doubt  partly  occasioned  by  the  rigour 
of  the  climate,  which  zuade  it  de- 
sirable that  in  winter  the  warmth 
of  the  one  fire  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  enjoyed  by  all.  The  want 
of  a  suf&cient  number  of  cottages  is 
probably  the  greater  evil,  ana  has 
led  to  two  veiy  serious  consequences, 
the  crowding  of  the  agricultural 
population  into  the  towns,  and  the 
*  bothy  system.'  From  the  want  of 
cottages,  it  frequently  happens  that 
a  married  man  is  himself  forced  to 
live  in  the  farm-house,  and  to  take 
a  room  for  his  wife  and  children  in 
some  neighbouring  town  or  village, 
perhaps  six  or  eight  miles  distant ; 
so  that  he  only  sees  his  &mily  once 
a  week.  It  is  needless  to  comment 
npon  the  evil  consequences  of  such 
an  unnatural  mode  of  life.   But  the 


mischief  extends  wider  than  to  the 
particular  families  thus  separated, 
and  exerts  a  most  detrimental  in- 
fluence on  the  general  morality  of  a 
district  where  cottages  cannot  be 
obtained  by  young  couples.  They 
cannot  marry,  unless  they  settle  in 
some  town  at  a  distance  from  their 
employer's  farm ;  and,  from  the 
paucity  of  towns  and  villages  in 
Scotland,  even  this  is  often  impos- 
sible. '  The  result  is,'  says  Mr. 
Tremenheere, '  an  amount  of  immo- 
rality and  illegitimacy  which,  under 
diflerent  economical  arrangements, 
might  probably  be  altogether 
avoided.' 

The  want  of  cottages,  combined 
with  the  giving  up  of  ihe  kitchen 
system,  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  introduction  of  the  bothy. 
The  bothy  is  a  building  on  the 
farm,  in  which  the  unmarried 
labourers  live  by  themselves.  Some 
are  occupied  entirely  by  men,  and 
some  entirely  by  women.  In  Caith- 
ness, it  frequently  happens  that  both 
men  and  women  occupy  the  same 
bothy,  and  perhaps  there  are  in- 
stances of  this  to  be  found  else- 
where. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that,  wherever  this  is  the  case, 
most  serious  evils  arise.  Some  of 
the  witnesses  spoke  of  the  system 
as  an  'iniquity,'  'a moral  nuisance,' 
an '  abomination ;'  and,  though  these 
remarks  particularly  apply  to  the 
mixed  bothy,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  system  which  causes  a  larsie 
number  of  young  persons  of  either 
sex  to  live  quite  by  themselves,  re- 
leased from  control,  and  separated 
from  all  the  ties  of  affection  resulting 
from  the  &mily  life,  must  be  most 
pernicious.  Mr.  CuUey  expresses  his 
condemnation  of  the  system  in  the 
following  strong  language :  '  The 
result  is  to  my  mind  an  unmitigated 
evil:  instead  of  the  fine  healthy 
race  of  young  women  you  find  em- 
ployed m  farm  work  m  the  south 
of  mv  district,  in  the  bothy  counties 
all  the  lighter  farm  work  is  passing 
into  the  hands  of  Irish  immigrants ; 
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and  if  this  process  goes  on  at  tiie 
rate  it  has  been  doing  of  late,  a 
great  change  will  come  OTer  the 
character  of  the  rural  population  in 
the  centre  of  Scotland/ 

It  is  impossible  by  means  of  direct 
legislation  to  increase  the  number 
or  improve  the  condition  of  cottages ; 
bnt  when  it  is  proved  that  laws  now 
in  existence,  which  are  otherwise  un- 
just in  their  social  relation,  and  im- 
politic in  their  economic  effect,  are 
the  chief  cause  of  that  want  of  proper 
dwellings  from  which  our  agricultu- 
ral population  suffers  so  much,  both 
in  the  north  and  south  of  our  island, 
we  are  entitled  to  expect  that  our 
Gt)vemment  should  seriously  apply 
itself  to  procure,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  abrogation  of  those  laws.  AU 
the  Assistant-Commissioners  concur 
in  holding  that  our  land  laws  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  want  of 
cottage  accommodation.  What  Mr. 
Norman  reports  of  the  north-east 
district  is  in  entire  conformity  with 
the  observations  of  all  the  others. 
^  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  want 
of  cottage  accommodation  is  the 

poverty  of  the  landlords It 

IS  in  a  great  measure  caused  by  the 
law  of  entail  in  Scotland,  which  com- 
pels landlords  to  continue  the  nomi- 
nal owners  of  entailed  estates  after 
the  substance  has  departed  from 
them.'  Manv  of  them,  however,  are 
not  poor  in  the  ordinaiy  acceptation 
of  the  word ;  they  have  rent  rolls  of 
many  thousands  a  year.  They  are 
poor  because  they  live  up  to,  or 
beyond,  their  incomes ;  consequently 
they  have  nothing  left  to  provide 
decent  habitations  for  the  labourers 
on  their  estates.  K  it  should  be 
found  necessary,  in  the  case  of  hea- 
vily burdened  estates,  Parliament 
should  not  shrink  from  applying  to 
Scotland,  and  to  Eugland  also,  the 
principle  of  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act,  which  proved  so  efficacious  in 
Ireland.  Whatever  the  rights  of 
property  may  mean,  they  never  can 
be  deemed  to  comprehend  the  right 
of  remaining  nominal  owner  of  an 


estate,  and  of  replying  to  every  com- 
plaint of  the  neglect  of  the  plainest 
duties  of  the  position,  Non  pos^ 
sumus.  That  property  has  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  rights  has  long  been  a 
truism ;  it  is  now  time  that  it  should 
become  a  fact. 

There  is  another  point  on  which 
legislation  might  be  beneficiaL  Un- 
happily, it  is  not  only  for  sins  of  omis- 
sion, with  respect  to  the  housing 
of  their  labourers,  that  the  Scotch 
landlords  are  deserving  of  censure. 
Like  too  many  of  the  same  class  in 
England  before  the  passing  of  the 
Union  Ghargeability  Act,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  escape  the  burden 
of  the  poor  rate  by  ridding  them- 
selves, as  &r  as  possible,  of  the 
men  who  create  the  wealth  which 
they  enjoy.  Mr.  Tremenheere  says 
in  one  place,  *  Not  only  are  cottages 
not  built,  but  the  old  ones  are  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  decay  and  ruin, 
and  no  disposition  is  shown  to  re- 
place them.  ...  In  some 
extensive  parishes,  the  cottages  are 
not  sufficient  for  a  tenth  of  the 
labouring  popuhition,  and  in  many 
there  are  no  cottages  at  all.'  In 
another  place  he  says,  '  Vast  num- 
bers of  cottages  have  been  pulled 
down  simply  to  prevent  fiuniiies 
gaining  a  settlement,  who  might  be- 
come chargeable  to  the  poor  rates.' 
He  then  makes  the  suggestion, 
which  we  hope  may  meet  with  the 
attention  it  deserves,  that  the  plan 
which  has  checked  ibe  prog^ress  of 
the  depopulating  system  in  England, 
should  be  applied  likewise  to  Scot- 
land. 

Women  are  much  employed  in 
agriculture  in  Scotland ;  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  their  condition 
agree  Uiat  there  is  nothing  in  that 
occupation  injurious  to  the  health 
or  morality  of  those  engaged  in  it; 
the  proportion,  however,  of  married 
women  is  much  smaller  than  in 
England.  Mr.  Culley  found  that  out 
of  280  women  above  the  age  of 
eighteen,  engaged  in  agriculture 
in  the  counties  of  Berwick    and 
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Boxbnrgh,  only  5  were  married; 
while  in  his  previous  enquiries  in 
Backinghamshire  and  the  adjoining 
counties  he  had  found  that,  out  of 
485  females  above  eighteen,  436 
were  married ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
adult  female  labourers  engaged  in 
agriculture  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land only  2  per  cent,  is  composed 
of  married  women,  while  in  the 
south  midland  counties  of  England 
90  per  cent,  is  composed  of  married 
women.  It  is  manifest  how  great 
a  difference  it  must  make  in  the 
general  welfare  and  comfort  of  a 
lab€prer  and  his  &mily,  when  his 
wife  is  engaged  during  the  day  in 
the  care  of  the  cottage,  the  children, 
and  the  cow,  instead  of  toiling  from 
morning  to  night  in  the  wet  and 
dirt  of  the  field. 

This  largpe  supply  of  female  labour 
is  to  a  great  extent  furnished  in  the 
border  counties  by  the  'bondage 
system;'  that  is,  the  practice  of 
requiring  each  hind  to  provide  a 
worker — almost  invariably  a  woman 
-for  the  farmer.  Whe/tbe  Und 
has  not  a  member  of  his  own  &mily 
who  can  work  the  bondage,  he  is 
compelled  to  hire  one.  He  pays  her 
a  yearly  wage,  and  she  boards  and 
lodges  in  his  cottage ;  from  the  far- 
mer he  receives,  for  the  bondager's 
work,  only  so  much  a  day,  for  every 
day  she  works;  and  this  depends 
on  the  requirements  of  the  farm,  and 
the  will  of  the  fiumer.  The  hinds 
complain  that  they  are  losers  by 
this  system,  as  the  wages  and  keep 
of  the  bondager  cost  them  more 
than  they  receive  for  her  work  from 
the  &rmer;  and  associations  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting it  put  an  end  to.  It  is  less 
common  than  it  was,  and  were  there 
only  a  sufficient  supply  of  cottages, 
it  would  soon  cease  to  exist ;  for  it 
was  solely  from  want  of  house  ac- 
commodation that  the  farmers  were 
induced  to  make  it  compulsory  npon 
the  hinds  to  provide  additional 
workers  for  them,  beyond  what  their 
fanuliee  naturally  furnished. 


Equally  remarkable  is  the  small 
amount  of  juvenile  labour  engaged 
in  £Etrm  work,  compared  with  what 
is  commonly  the  case  in  Eugland. 
Mr.  CuUey  took  for  comparison  a 
number  of  &rms,  fairly  selected 
from  the  south  midland  counties  of 
England,  and  the  touth-oastem  coun- 
ties of  Scotland ;  the  farms  in  each 
list  comprised  about  60,000  acres, 
and  were  worked  respectively  'by 
about  3,200  and  2,300  hands;  on 
the  former  there  were  39  children 
under  ten,  and  290  between  ten  and 
thirteen,  employed ;  while  on  the 
latter  there  was  only  one  child  under 
ten,  and  only  51  between  ten  and 
thirteen.  On  the  Scotch  £Ekrms, 
more  than  half  of  the  children,  thus 
employed  in  the  spring,  leave  off 
work  in  the  winter,  and  go  to 
school. 

The  extreme  value  which  the 
Scotch  peasantry  attach  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  lengthened  no- 
tice here.  Yet  we  cannot  forbear  from 
quoting  some  of  the  evidence  given 
in  this  Report  to  show  the  pains  they 
take,  the  self-denial  they  impose 
upon  themselves,  to  obtain  good 
education  for  their  children ;  and  the 
interest  they  manifest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  schooling.  What  Mr. 
Norman  affirms  as  to  his  district — 
tie  north-eastern — may  be  taken  as 
true  of  the  whole  of  Scotland.  '  I 
may  here  mention,  at  the  outset, 
that  on  no  subject  is  the  contrast 
between  the  Scotch  and  the  English 
more  clearly  marked  than  on  this. 
In  the  rural  districts  of  England,  as 
I  have  explained  in  my  former 
reports,  the  farmers  are  too  often 
opposed  to  education ;  the  labourers, 
and  sometimes  the  landowners  them- 
selves, are  indifferent  about  it ;  and 
it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  the 
clergvman  is  the  only  person  in  the 
parish  who  takes  an  interest  in  it, 
and  struggles  in  vain,  with  scanty 
means,  against  an  unyielding  mass 
of  opposition  or  indifferencei  In 
Scotland  the  feelings  of  the  people 
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on  this  Bubject  are  totally  diSbrent : 
there  all  classes,  farmers  and  ser- 
yants,  ministers  and  laymen,  are 
nnanimons  in  their  oonviction  of 
the  importance  of  education,  and 
are  willmg  to  co-operate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  it.' 

This  is  fully  borne  out,  afc  least 
as  faras  the  labourers  are  concerned, 
by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Assistant- 
Commissioners.  Mrs.  Lyall,  wife  of 
a  ploughman  in  Inchture  parish 
(Perthshire),  says,  *!  have  five 
children,  the  eldest  9.  The  two 
eldest  are  at  school.  The  eldest 
will  be  13  or  14,  may  be  14,  before 
he  goes  to  work.'  To  Mr.  Culley's 
suggestion  that  she  must  then  do 
without  help  from  her  children  till 
her  eldest  boy  was  13  or  14,  she 
replied  '  We  ma'n  do ;  he  must  have 
his  education  like  the  lave.  Of 
course  they  ma'n  be  educated.' 
The  wife  of  a  hind  in  Gostorphine 
parish,  Mid  Lothian,  says,  '  We  just 
keep  our  children  at  school  till  they 
are  educated.  It  is  all  we  can  give 
them,  poor  things,  and  we  do  what 
we  can  to  make  tikem  scholars.'  The 
wife  of  a  hind  in  Kerchester,  Rox- 
burghshire, says,  *  My  children  have 
all  been  at  school,  at  least  in  the  win- 
ter, till  they've  been  15.  I  "worked 
tho  bondage"  myself  to  send  tlie 
oldestto  school,  when  theymighthave 
got  work.'  It  is  the  common  prac- 
tice in  Scotland  for  the  schoolmaster 
to  give  'tasks '  to  the  children  to  pre- 
pare at  home ;  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  tasks  they  are  very 
frequently  helped  by  their  parents. 
A  ploughman's  wife  in  Perthshire 
says,  'When  they  are  at  school, 
my  husband  hearkens  them  their 
lessons  eveiy  night,  to  see  that  they 
have  them.  I  tiiink  they  would  be 
long  in  learning  if  we  didn't  ex- 
amine them  at  home.'  The  wife  of 
a  hind  at  Gumledge,  in  Berwick- 
shire, says,  *  They  always  get  their 
lessons  ready  over  night :  if  they 
don't  get  them  over  night,  there  is 
not  much  time  in  the  morning,  and 


they  must  bane  them  before  they  go 
to  school.  I  help  them  a  little  when 
ihey  need  it,  ana  I  should  think  all 
the  mothers  here  help  their  children 
with  their  lessons.'  Mr.  Norman 
assures  us  that  it  requires  a  very 
severe  storm  of  rain  or  snow  to 
keep  the  children  at  home.  He 
visited  several  schools  on  very 
snowy  days,  and  never  &iled  to  find 
a  good  attendance  ;  he  heard  of  two 
men  who  carried  their  children 
above  a  mile  every  day,  when  snow 
WHS  on  the  ground,  as  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  prevented  from 
attending. 

This  regard  for  the  education  of 
the  young,  accompanied  by  a  love 
of  reading  in  after  life,  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  hill  shepherds, 
of  whom  all  the  Assistant-Commis- 
sioners speak  in  terms  of  the 
highest  admiration.  They  are 
usually  paid  in  stock;  that  is, 
they  are  allowed  to  keep  a  flock, 
called  the  *  shepherd's  pack,'  num- 
bering from  forty  to  fi^,  which  are 
fed  along  with  those  of  their  mas- 
ter :  thus  they  have  a  joint  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  &rm,  and  not 
unfrequently  take  a  greater  interest 
in  the  flock  than  the  master  himself. 
On  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills  about  one-sixth  of  the  sheep 
belong  to  the  shepherds.  Mr.  Colley, 
after  speaking  of  their  general  in- 
telligence and  trustworthmess,  says, 
•  For  myself  I  would  say  they  are 
the  finest  set  of  men  I  was  ever 
brought  in  contact  with.'  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  statement  of  one  of 
these  shepherds,  Hugh  Borthwick 
by  name,  who  had  lumself  written 
several  essays  on  agrioultimd  sub- 
jects :  'Very  few  of  the  shepherds' 
children  have  now  more  thui  three 
miles  to  go  to  school.  Up  in  Yarrow 
and  Ettrick  the  shepherds  have  a 
custom  of  keeping  a  young  lad,  or 
old  man,  who  is  good  for  nothing 
else ' — ^i.e.  is  past  work — *  as  a  tutor 
for  their  childran.  The  tutor  boaids 
week  about  with,  may  be,  five  or  six 
shepherds'  families,  and  teaches  the 
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children.  They  choose  as  much  aa 
they  can  a  centrical  honae ;  aadas  the 
shepherds'  children  can  stay  longer 
at  school  than  other  labourers,  they 
get  on  pretty  well.'  OftheDninfries- 
shire  shepherds  Mr.  Tremenheere 
g^y es  an  equally  faronrable  account : 
he  adds, '  The  abodes  of  these  moun- 
tain shepherds  are  ofben  in  the  most 
desolate  and  dreary  situations  that 
can  be  conceived.  For  weeks  to- 
gether, they  do  not  see  their  em- 
ployer's &oe,  or  hear  anything  of  the 
outer  world ;  generally  well  educated 
themselves,  they  devote  their  even- 
ings to  reading  and  to  the  education 
of  the  children.'  This  was  the  class 
of  men  Wordsworth  was  thinking 
of  when  he  wrote  his  description  of 
the  old  Scotchman,  the  Wanderer, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Excwnon : 

Among  the  hiUs  of  Athol  he  was  bom ; 
There,  on  a  small  hereditaiy  farm, 
An  unproductive  slip  of  ru^jged  gionnd, 
His  father,  with  a  nnmeroos    ofibpring, 

dwelt ; 
A  virtQous  household,  tho'  exceeding  poor: 
Pure  livers  were  they    all,  austere  and 

grave, 
And  fearing  God ;  the  verj  children  taught 
Stem  self-respect,  a  reverence  for  God's 

Word, 
And  an  habitual  piety,  maintained 
With  strictness  scarcdy  known  on  Ikiglish 

ground. 
From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  whom  I 

speak 
In  summer  tended  cattle  on  the  hills ; 
But  through  the  inclement  and  the  perilous 

days 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repaired 
To  the  ^r-off  school  that  stood  alone, 
Sole  building  on  a  mountain's  dreary  edge. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Assistant- 
Commissioners  seem  to  be  of  opinion 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
children  of  the  agricultural  labour- 
ing class  in  Scotland  do  at  present 
obtain  a  satisfiMstory  education ;  but 
the  standard  considered  satisfactory 
by  some  of  them  is  not  a  high  one. 
One  of  them  thus  describes  what  he 
looks  upon  as  a  satisfactory  educi^ 
tion :  *  I  think  that  all,  with  some 
exceptions,  can  read,  write,  and 
cipher  fairly,  by  the  time  they  leave 
school.     I  think  they  would  all  pass 


the  4th  standard,  and  many  the  5th 
or  oth;  but  after  leaving  school 
they  deteriorate  rapidly ;  they  keep 
their  reading  fairly,  ^but  lose  their 
power  of  writing,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic'  This  is  pro- 
bamy  a  correct  description  of  the 
state  of  education  in  die  northern 
part  of  the  island  of  which  Mr. 
Norman  is  speaking;  though  it 
certainly  does  not  do  justice  to  its 
general  proficiency  in  the  border 
counties.  But  can  this  really  be 
considered  as  satis£etctory  P  Can 
anyone,  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  education  in  many  countries  on 
the  Continent,  believe  this  to  be  suf- 
ficient, if  we  desire  that  our  country 
should  be  able  to  hold  its  own,  in  the 
arts  either  of  peace  or  of  war,  when 
brought  into  competition  with  na- 
tions that  have  received  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  Prussia  ?  In 
the  struggle  for  existence  among 
the  nations,  a  people  who  cannot, 
or  will  not,  elevate  itself  to  the 
level  of  those  which  have  attained 
the  highest  position,  can  look  for 
nothing  but  efiacement,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  extinction. 

Scotland  in  the  past  has  held  a 
high  position  in  the  scale  of  educa- 
tion ;  the  general  intelligence  of  its 
people  has  been  conspicuous;  and 
their  prosperous  condition,  despite 
the  unpropitious  climate  and  rugged 
soil  of  the  country,  attests  how  much 
they  owe  to  their  parish  schools.  But 
there  is  some  around  for  fearing  that 
the  position  of  the  country  generally 
is  not  so  satisfiictory  as  it  was  for- 
merly;  and  there  is  still  more  reason 
to  fear  that  in  the  future  it  may 
become  even  less  satisfactory  than 
it  now  is,  unless  effective  means  are 
taken  to  extend  the  operation  of 
their  system,  and  to  preserve  what 
has  hitherto  been  the  almost  uni- 
versal habit  of  the  people,  but 
which  now  manifests  some  signs  of 
decay. 

There  are  many  causes  which, 
year  by  year,  tend  to  place  greater 
pressure  upon  the  parents,  and  iu* 
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ducc  ibem  to  take  their  cbildren 
from  school  at  an  earlier  period 
than  formerly,  for  the  sake  of  their 
eamings.  The  payment  in  kind  is 
giving  way  to  payment  by  money 
wages;  the  labonrer  is  becoming 
more  in  the  habit  of  baying  his  pro- 
visions  at  the  shop  instead  of  re- 
ceiving them  from  the  fiirm;  the 
porric^  and  milk  diet  is  being 
abandoned  for  white  bread,  tea,  and 
sugar ;  consequently  a  few  shillings 
at  the  end  of  the  week  are  of  more 
consequence  than  formerly,  when  a 
supply  of  food  received  from  the 
farmer  lasted  throughout  the  year. 
The  more  migratory  habits  of  the 
present  day  also  have  an  injurious 
influence,  by  causing  changes  of 
school,  which,  with  &e  elder  chil- 
dren, naturally  lead  to  an  earlier 
leaving  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  there  been  no  change  of 
residence.  Public  opinion,  like- 
wise, has  less  influence  on  those 
who  are  frequently  changing  their 
abodes.  The  authority  of  the  Church, 
which  was  formerly  omnipotent 
both  for  good  and  for  evil  in  Scot- 
land, has  been  so  much  weakened 
as  to  be  now  almost  of  no  weight 
whatever.  Above  all,  the  increase 
of  population,  and  the  increased 
facilitiefl  of  locomotion,  bring  a 
mass  of  poor  and  ignorant  labourers, 
cliiefly  Irish,  into  the  districts  where 
wages  are  high  and  education  good. 
The  competition  of  these  men  has  a 
manifest  tendency  to  bring  down 
both  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  con- 
dition of  education  and  intelligence 
to  their  own  level.  Uneducated 
themselves,  they  place  no  value 
upon  education :  they  work  for  low 
wages,  and  send  their  children  to 
labour,  as  soon  as  they  can  make  a 
sixpence  by  sacriflcing  the  child's 
permanent  welfare  to  the  need  of 
the  hour. 

Manufactories  and  mines  also 
everywhere  offer  the  temptation  of 
comparatively  high  wages  to  chil- 
dren* l!he  law  permits  them  to  be 
sent  to  these  manufactories  at  eight 


years  of  age;  the  parentB,  therefore, 
very  reasonably  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  may,  without  im- 
propriety,  follow  the  rule  in  one 
branch  of  industry  which  the  State 
expressly  sanctions  in  another. 
With  the  preflsnie  of  poverty  upon 
them,  these  inducements  tempting 
them,  and  these  examples  around 
them,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the 
high  and  conscientious  feehngwhich 
has  hitherto  led  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry to  make  such  sacrifices  for 
their  children's  education,  ahoold 
break  down,  and  give  place  to  one 
not  higher  than  what  prevails  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire. 

Some  of  the  changes  in  manners 
and  habits  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred to  may  be  regretted;  they 
are    sometimes    spoken    of     with 
reg^t,  both  by  the  Commissioners 
and    by    the    witnesses,    in  these 
Reports.     It  would   be   fntOe    to 
dream  of  checking  the  progress  of 
these  changes ;  they  are  the  inevi- 
table result  of  the  mighty    social 
revolution  that  is  at  work  eveiy- 
where  around  us ;  but  in  this  won- 
derful age  of  transition,  in  which 
our  lot  is  cast,  when  all  old  things 
are  passing  away,  we   are   called 
upon  to  consider  how  we  may  best 
save  what  is  good  in  our  old  insti- 
tutions,  how   preserve    the  living 
spirit,  when  the  old  body  is  worn 
out,  and  adapt  it  to  our  new  cir- 
cumstances.    One    of  these    good 
things  which  we  would  not  willingly 
let  die  is  the  old  parochial  school 
system  of  Scotland,  with  its  real 
though  indirect  compulsion,  as  it 
existed  in  the  Lowlands ;  for  it  never 
made  its  way  thoroughly  into  tho 
Highlands,    and  the    great  towns 
have  sprung  up  without  it,  or  any 
adequate  plan  of  education  in  its 
place.     This   indirect    compulsion 
proceeded  from  the  semi-feudal  or 
patriarchal  mode  of  life,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  rural  districts  of  Soot* 
land;  from    the   authority    of  tho 
Churchy  and  tho  force  of  public  sen- 
timenti  acting  upon  a    stationary 
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oommanitj.  The  dependence  of  an 
earlier  period  has  given  place  to 
absolnte  independence ;  the  joris- 
diction  of  the  Kirk  session  is  a  thing 
of  the  past;  but  the  public  senti- 
ment which  deemed  the  education 
of  their  children  to  be  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  parents,  though  weak- 
ened, is  still  strong  among  the  great 
majority ;  it  is  a  minority  only  who 
neglect  that  duty.  For  the  sake  of 
society,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
children,  these  men  should  be  com- 
pelled to  discharge  that  duty,  the 
necessity  and  benefit  of  whicn  they 
are  themselves  too  ignorant  to  per- 
ceive. Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  do  their  best  to  fulfil  this  duty 
require  the  assistance  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  perform  what  they  desire  ; 
in  their  hard  straggle  to  maintain 
themselves,  and  to  educate  their 
children,  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  they  should  not  be 
exposed  in  the  labour  market,  to 
the  competition  of  the  children  of 
those  who  are  alike  careless  of  the 
welfare  of  their  offspring,  and  re- 
gardless of  what  they  owe  to  the 
community. 

Since,  however,  the  principle  of 
compulsory  attendance  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  English  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act  of  last  session 
(though  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
School  Boards  whether  they  shall 
adopt  it),  and  since  the  same  pro- 
posal is  contained  in  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate's Bill  on  Scotch  Education,  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
may  assume  that  the  principle  is 
sound ;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  it  shall  be 
carried.  If,  then,  the  principle  be 
sound,  that  no  parent  should  be  per- 
mitted to  deprive  his  child  of  suffi- 
cient education,  beyond  all  doubt  it 
should  be  made  of  universal  obliga- 
tion. To  permit  a  man  to  escape 
what  is  declared  to  be  both  a  moral 
and  a  legal  duty,  by  merely  changing 
his  residence  from  one  parish  to 
another,  is  really  too  great  an  ab- 
surdity, too  monstrous  an  anomaly, 
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even  for  this,  the  land  of  absurdities 
and  anomalies.  It  would  not  be 
more  irrational  to  leave  it  to  each 
parish  to  determine  whether  *picket- 
mg'  or  'baby  farming'  should  be 
lawful  or  unlawful  within  its  bounds. 
Practically  considered,  the  conse- 
quences  of  such  a  system  would 
prove  mosfc  hurtful  to  those  dis- 
tricts, and  to  those  individuals,  who 
are  most  anxious  to  fulfil  their  obli- 
gations. Take  two  adjoining  pa- 
rishes, in  one  of  which  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children  has  been  made 
compulsory,  in  the  other  not.  The 
first  has  to  pay  increased  rates  for 
education,  consequent  on  the  in- 
creased numbers  to  be  educated;  the 
labourers  lose  the  earnings  of  their 
children ;  and  the  farmers  are  de- 
prived of  a  portion  of  the  labour  they 
have  been  accustomed  to.  The  second 
parish  has  a  lower  education  rate 
(if  in  England,  escapes  an  education 
rate  altogether);  thelabourers  pocket 
all  they  can  squeeze  out  of  the  hard 
toil  of  their  children ;  and  the  far- 
mers get  a  cheap  supply  of  juvenile 
labour.  Such  a  prospect  as  this  will 
hardly  act  as  an  inducement  to 
other  parishes  to  adopt  oompulsoiy 
education;  or  reconcile  the  labourer, 
anxious  to  do  his  duty  by  his  family, 
to  a  measare  so  partial  and  unjust 
in  its  operation.  We  do  not  see  in 
the  Scotch  Bill  as  it  now  stands 
(and  this  observation  applies  equally 
to  the  English  Act)  that  a  School 
Board  has  any  power  to  prevent 
children  living  in  adjacent  parishes 
from  being  sent  into  its  parish,  to 
be  employed  in  labour ;  thereby  de- 
priving the  labourers  in  it  of  the 
compensation  they  would  otherwise 
have  derived  from  an  increase  of 
their  own  wages. 

It  would  also  tend  to  the  yet  fur- 
ther crowding  of  the  agricultural 
population  into  small  towns,  in  which 
compulsory  education  was  not  en- 
forced. From  these  towns,  bands 
of  children,  similar  to  those  gangs 
that  attained  so  unenviable  a  no- 
toriety in  the^  eastern  counties  of 
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KngJami,  might  iMiie  fortik  each 
mommg  into  the  better  regnlated 
districte  aronnd,  in  whidi  edncation 
had  been  made  oompnlBoiy .  This 
would  be  felt  to  be  bo  intolerabW 
imjnst,  and  so  mischierons,  that  it 
would  soon  lead  either  to  the  giving 
up  of  compnlsion  altogether,  or  to 
ito  being  rendered  nniversaL  On 
the  otiier  hand,  if  Parliament  would 
take  the  bold,  the  wise,  the  states- 
manlike course  of  themselves  de* 
dding  the  question  for  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  thej  would  be  supported 
by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of 
the  countrj.  It  could  haidljbe  eon^ 
sidered  an  experiment,  for  the  new 
system  would  make  no  violent  alter* 
ation  in  the  practice  of  the  majority 
of  the  people;  it  would  only  con- 
firm that  which  has  long  been  cus- 
tomary with  them ;  but  it  would  com^ 
pel  the  careless  and  negligent,  who 
are  to  be  found  in  every  communiiy, 
to  do  what  the  bulk  of  their  neigh- 
bours are  already  doing;  and  it 
would  prevent  the  ignorant  and 
thriftless  immigrants  of  a  less  ad- 
vanced country  from  introducing 
their  own  lower  modes  of  life  and  of 
civilisation.  It  is  not  a  change  of 
practice,  speaking  generally,  that  is 
wanted — it  is  a  new  sanction  that 
is  required  to  maintain  the  old  prac- 
tice, that  might  oUierwise,  firom 
the  change  of  times  and  circum- 
stances, g^w  feeble,  and  perhaps 
die  out. 

The  condition  and  history  of 
popular  education  in  Scotland  has 
been  veiy  similar  to  that  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  same  motives  that, 
in  tne  last  century,  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  present  i^stem  of 
compulsory  edncation  in  Oermany, 
require  a  similar  change  in  the 
Scotch  system.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed in  this  country  that  the  Ger- 
man system  of  compulsory  edncation 
is  a  new-bom  creation  of  philo* 
sophic  sovereigns  and  statesmen; 
but  this  is  not  so.  *  The  compul- 
sory school  attendance,'  says  Mr. 
Pattison,  *  dates  from  the  earliest 


period  of  tiie  Befonnatioii,  and  was 
a  recognised  religions  dnty,  long 
before  it  became  a  law  of  the  State. 
From  the  time  of  Lnther^s  address 
to  the  mnmcipal  corporations  of 
(3ermany  in  1514,  this  has  been  so 
recognised,  whether  it  was  enforced 
by  enactment  or  not.  It  was  the 
distinction  of  ihe  Protestant  child 
that  it  should  be  taught  to  nnder- 
stand  and  practise  tiie  doctrines 
and  dnties  of  its  religion;  it  was 
the  business  of  tiie  €3inrch  to  see 
that  all  its  youth  did  so.*  .  .  . 
'  The  J.%efRdfie92iafu29e/UJr6^26fiiefi/ 
of  1763  for  the  first  time  exactly 
defines  the  age,  viz.,  from  five  to 
fourteen ;  but  this  was  only  defining 
an  obligation  universally  admitted 
as  one  of  the  first  dnties  of  the  citi- 
zen and  the  member  of  the  Chnrch. 
If  there  was  any  novelty  in  the 
ordinances  of  i^e  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  in  adding  writing  and 
arithmetic  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  village  schools. 
Compulsory  education  in  Protestant 
Oermany  never  had  to  contend  with 
an  adverse  public  opinion,  not  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  personal  liberty 
is  wanting,  but  because,  since  Pro- 
testantism began,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  it  was  not  thought 
part  of  parental  duty  to  have  the 
children  properly  instructed.' 

Change  Germany  and  Luther 
into  Sc^land  and  John  Knox,  this 
extract  will  be  as  applicable  to  the 
latter  as  to  the  former  conntiy; 
and  just  as  the  German  Govern- 
ments were  obliged  to  provide  neif 
means  of  compulsion  when  the  old 
had  lost  their  strength,  so  it  is  now 
necessary  that  the  State  in  Scotland 
should  take  upon  itself  a  duty  which 
the  Church  is  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  discharge. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  also 
that  Parliament  would  adopt  the 
Prussian  limit  of  fourteen  instead 
of  thirteen,  as  at  present  proposed 
by  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill.  The 
Prussian  elementary  schools,  even 
with  compulsory  edncation  up  to 
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fourteen,  have  been  obliged  to  give 
np  all  attempts  to  teaoh  the  children 
anything  beyond  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  singing;  for  they 
are  a  people  who  nnderteke  nothing 
that  they  do  not  perform  thoronghly. 
They  had  fonnd,  by  experience, 
that  the  whole  school  time  from 
seyen  to  fourteen  was  not  more 
than  enough  to  secure  to  the  chil- 
dren a  mastery  of  these,  the  mere 
elementary'mdiments  of  knowledge. 
Should  the  plan,  which  seems  to 
find  favour  with  many  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  Assistant-Commis- 
sioners who  have  enquired  into  the 
state  of  education  in  these  islands, 
be  adopted  (i.e.  that  children  should 
go  to  school  regularly  up  to  ten, 
and  then  for  half-time  in  manu- 
&ctories,  and  for  the  four  winter 
months  in  agricultural  districts), 
we  are  convinced  that  we  shall  go 
on  very  much  as  we  do  at  present. 
Parents  will  think  they  have  done 
all  they  are  bound  to  do  when  they 
have  ^IfiUed  the  specified  require- 
ments of  the  Legislature ;  few  chil- 
dren will  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
school  beyond  the  prescribed  mini- 
mum period.  In  that  case  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that, 
at  the  end  of  another  generation, 
after  vast  sums  have  been  spent, 
and  an  untold  amount  of  labour  and 
anxiety  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
cause  of  elementary  education,  a 


large  portion  of  our  men  and 
women  may  be  still  growing  up  no 
better  educated  than  they  are  at 
present.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  arise 
from  the  &ct  that  they  leave  school 
before  they  have  learnt  to  read  suf- 
ficiently well  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
it ;  they  consequently  soon  give  up 
the  practice,  and  in  too  many  in- 
stances lose  altogether  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  they  once  possessed : 
thus  their  educatiou,  which  should 
be  continued  as  long  as  they  retain 
their  faculties,  comes  to  an  end  just 
as  they  are  entering  upon  life.  The 
Scottish  peasantry,  at  least  in  the 
best  districts,  look  upon  fourteen 
as  quite  early  enough  for  a  boy  to 
leave  school,  and  begin  work.  The 
organiflers  of  the  ftuesian  syotem 
have  found  by  experience  that  all 
that  time  is  absolutely  required  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  an  education 
necessary  to  fit  the  citizen-soldier 
for  the  work  of  life ;  and  they  are 
the  men  who  know  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  everything;  they 
never  throw  away  time,  money,  or 
exertion.  We  should  therefore  be 
rejoiced  to  see  the  age  of  fourteen 
adopted  in  place  of  that  of  thirteen, 
as  the  limit  up  to  which  every  child 
should  be  required  to  attend  school 
without  intermission,  subject,  of 
course,  to  exemption  on  the  ground 
of  any  reasonable  excuse,  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  School  Board. 
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Si  je  me  suis  arr^ti  pour  nn  insUuit  but  cet 
ipuode,  c*e8t  que  U,  poor  la  premiere  fois, 
if  fnt  possible  k  robserrBtenr  do  bien 
jnger  cette  population  Pariaienne,  comme 
elle  est  facile  anz  effiiremenU  subits, 
combien  elle  est  crMnle,  areugle,  emportee, 
et  quel  pen  de  fond  il  fiiut  fairs  sur  son 
bon  sens  et  sa  raison !  Elle  n*agit  jamais 
qne  par  caprice,  et  flotte  sans  cesse,  oomme 
nn  Taissean  sans  gonyemaSl,  snr  nne  mer 
agitee  de  vents  contraires,  d*un  extreme  k 
Tautre,  de  la  confiance  la  moins  justifi^  au 
d^uiagement  le  pins  profond ! 

Francisqne  Sarcej.  Le  Biige  de  Pari*. 
1871. 

rr  the  Ninth  Book  of  Davila's 
HUtory  of  the  Wars  of  the  League 
in  France^  onr  imaginatioii  is  canght 
by  one  of  those  pictoresqne  scenes 
in  which  the  French  national  annals 
abound,  one  to  which  a  master's 
hand  has  here  given  a  peculiarly 
life-like  presentment.  We  can  al- 
most hear  the  clamour  and  see  the 
crowds  which  greeted  the  entry  of 
Henri  Due  de  Guise — le  Balafre — 
into  Paris,  on  a  memorable  spring 
noontide  of  the  year  1588.  Darila 
tells  of  it  thus : 

The  Duke  of  Gnise  entered  Paris  on 
Monday,  the  9th  of  May,  near  upon  the 
middle  of  the  day.  He  Drought  with  him 
no  greater  a  company  than  seven  horsemen, 
some  of  them  gentlemen  and  some  ser- 
vants. But,  like  a  diminutive  snowball, 
which  as  it  descends  the  mountain  sides 
increases  continually  until  it  becomes  a 
mighty  mass,  even  thu«,  joined  by  the 
populace,  who  quitted  their  houses  and 
shops  to  follow  him  with  loud  applause  and 
joy  of  heart,  he  had  not  reached  the 
centre  of  the  city  before  he  had  at  his 
back  upwards  of  30,000  persons:  nay, 
scarce  could  he  work  his  way  forward,  so 
great  was  the  throng.  Up  to  the  skies 
went  the  cry  of  the  people,  nor  was  '  Long 
live  the  King  I '  ever  shouted  with  so  much 
applause  as  *  Long  live  Guise ! '  It  was 
who  should  salute  him,  who  should  tender 
him  thanks,  who  should  bow  down  before 
him,  who  should  kiss  the  border  of  his 
garments.  Those  who  were  unable  to  get 
dose  to  him  testified  their  jov  profusely 
with  clapping  of  hands  and  bodily  ffestures ; 
others  worshipped  him  as  somethiuff  holy, 
and  touched  him  with  chaplets,  which  they 


then  kissed,  or  applied  to  their  eyes  and 
foreheads.  Women  scattered  flowers  and 
leaves  from  the  windows,  and  blessed  his 
appearing.  Meanwhile,  he,  with  a  cordial 
aspect  and  smiling  countenance,  spoke 
gracious  words  to  some,  cast  friendly 
glances  on  others,  and  passing  through  tlie 
press  of  people  with  head  uncovered, 
omitted  notning  which  could  serve  to  con- 
ciliate the  popular  applause  and  goodwill 
In  this  manner,  without  pausing  at  his  own 
house,  he  rode  straight  on  to  St.  Eustaehe, 
to  the  palace  of  the  Queen-Mother,  who 
received  him  pale  and  trembling,  and  in  a 
mood  of  terror  very  unusual  with  her ;  for 
his  arrival  took  her  by  surprise,  M.  de 
Bellievre  having  assured  her  of  its  im- 
probability three  hours  before. 

This  scene  ushered  in  the  memo- 
rable revolt  of  Paris,  which  lasted 
till  March  .  1 594.  For  nearly  six 
years  no  monarch  trod  the  stones 
of  the  contumacious  city.  Three 
days  after  Guise's  entry,  the  popu- 
lar &me%dej  which  had  long  been 
preparing,  broke  forth.  Barricades 
were  raised,  the  civic  bands  of  St. 
Eustache  and  Montmartre  advanced 
even  to  within  thirty  paces  of  the 
Louvre  ;  and  the  king,  Henry  III., 
had  to  make  his  escape  by  a  back 
door  of  the  palace.  A  revolutionary 
party  reigned  supreme  over  street 
and  place  and  &ubourg. 

The  party  was  that  of  the  League, 
the  extreme  section  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  were  for  no  compro- 
mise with  the  Huguenots,  who 
aimed  at  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  from  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown ;  who  distrusted 
the  King  of  France  as  much  as  they 
hated  the  King  of  Navarre ;  whose 
professed  zeal  for  the  spiritual  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Church  went  be- 
yond that  of  the  Pope  himself; 
whose  military  leaders  were  the 
ambitious  chieftains  of  the  house 
of  Ghiise ;  whose  ultimate  instigator 
and  abettor  was  Philip  IL  of  Spain, 
the  type  and  incarnation  of  the 
mostTcompromiaing  reactionary 
bigotry. 
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Their  practical  programme  was, 
so  far,  as  different  as  can  be  con- 
ceiyed  from  the  programme  of 
French  revolutionism  in  these  later 
centories.  Yet  were  the  mode 
and  conditions  of  its  enforcement 
strangely  similar;  for,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  doctrinaire  profession, 
when  once  the  spirit  of  Leagne- 
fibction  had  laid  hold  of  the  hour^ 
geoisie  imd  mechanics,  laj  that  wild 
political  self-will  which  has  at  all 
times  been  as  a  second  nature  to  the 
Frenchman  c^  civic  life.  In  their 
turbulent  opposition  to  any  '  mode* 
rate'  course  of  action,  the  Leaguers 
of  this  date,  the  confederates  of 
Philip  and  the  advocates  of  the 
Inqtiisition,  threw  themselves  im- 
petuously into  the  arms  of  the 
democracy.  And  they  used  un- 
scrupulously all  those  methods  of 
propagandism  which  have  told  with 
such  effect  on  every  successive  mob- 
generation  of  the  French :  the  ex- 
tremes of  theory,  the  licence  of 
lampoons,  the  excitement  of  novelty, 
display,  and  theatrical  sensation  of 
every  kind.  The  religious  motive, 
which  was  the  text  of  their  resist- 
ance to  constituted  authorities,  was 
put  forward  with  all  due  ostenta- 
tion, but  its  special  exponents  were 
not  the  bishops  or  superior  clergy, 
but  the  restless,  fanatical,  intriguing 
body  of  the  lower  clergy,  members 
of  religious  orders — Jesuits  mostly 
— whose  popular  mode  of  preaching, 
superseding  the  dry  tecnnicalities 
of  the  schools,  had  of  late  won  for 
them  immense  inifluence  over  the 
masses.  Nor  was  it  pions  devotion 
to  the  Catholic  futh,  which  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Leagae  pretended  to 
as  the  sanction  of  their  conduct,  so 
much  as  fierce  animosity  against 
the  Huguenots.  In  short,  the  spirit 
of  partisan  hatred  was  abroad,  and 
also  the  craving  for  partisan  ascen- 
dency ;  and  before  these  eager  im- 
pulses, 'principles'  were  doomed  to 
very  strange  companionship. 

Sismondi  observes  that  what  gave 
the  Leagae  that  republican  charac- 


ter, which  at  the  outset  of  the  civil 
wars  had  been  rather  the  badge  of 
the  opposite  faction,  was  the  ardour 
with  which  it  happened  to  be  em- 
braced by  the  principal  municipal 
corporations  of  the  kingdom.  Now 
we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  this 
very  significant  fact ;  and  to  bring 
It  into  comparison  with  the  ten- 
dencies so  vehemently  asserting 
themselves  at  the  present  day 
among  our  distracted  neighbours. 
Then,  as  now,  nothing  less  than  the 
disintegration  of  Fnmce  was  the 
consequence  involved.  K  the  Re- 
volution of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
carried  its  point  against  Henry  lY., 
a  system  of  federal  communes  would 
have  been  established  throughout 
the  realm,  complicated  with  the 
territorial  divisions  of  a  not  yet 
extinct  feudality.  It  was  the  pro- 
spect of  France's  dismemberment, 
and  the  consequent  assured  position 
of  Spain  as  the  dictatorial  Power  of 
Europe,  which  explains — at  least  as 
much  as  sheer  hatred  of  heresy — 
the  countenance  and  support  given 
by  Philip  II.  to  the  turbulent  de- 
mocrats of  the  League ;  men  who 
advocated  regicide  and  popular 
sovereignty ;  nay,  who  scouted  the 
Pope  himself,  because  Sixtus  Y., 
like  a  wary  politician,  deprecating 
that  very  depression  of  France  in 
the  comity  of  nations  which  Philip 
desired,  set  himself  against  the 
anarchical  extravagances  of  the 
ultra-Catholic  zealots. 

The  civic  restlessness  which  ani- 
mated Paris  in  particular  at  this 
time  may  have  been  bom  in  great 
measure  of  a  certain  vanity  which 
other  circumstances  had  engendered. 
In  addition  to  its  position  as  chief 
city  of  the  realm,  raris  had  lately 
begun  to  put  on  its  special  &scina- 
tion  of  social  and  artistic  grace, 
partly  the  g^fbs  of  the  Renaissance 
and  of  Medici-Valois  rule,  partly  too, 
it  would  seem,  of  something  inhe- 
rent and  innate — demonic,  Ihe  Ger- 
mans phrase  it — of  which  its  visitors 
have  always  felt  the  attraction,  and 
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its  denizens  the  entJiralment.  A 
passage  in  the  Essays  of  Montaigne^ 
written  only  a  few  years  previous  to 
Gtiise's  entry,  shows  how  the  spell 
had  already  h^on  to  work  on 
cnltiTated  and  &onghtfiil  spirits. 
To  ns  Montaigne's  IncnbrationB 
seem  to  throw  a  ffleam  of  epic 
pathos  on  the  revomtionary  situa- 
tion of  1588,  and  on  all  subsequent 
revolutions  of  which  Paris  has  been 
the  victim.  'Let  me  never  so  quarrel 
with  France  in  general,'  says  the 
sympathetic  moralist,  '  as  that  I 
cease  to  regard  Paris  with  a  &your- 
able  eye.  She  has  possessed  my 
heart  ever  since  my  infancy,  and 
with  regard  to  her  it  happens,  as 
with  most  things  excellent,  that  the 
more  opportunities  I  have  had  of 
seeine  beauteous  cities  since,  the 
more  ner  special  beauty  gains  upon 
my  affection.  I  love  her  for  herself, 
and  more  in  her  own  character  than 
when  bedecked  with  foreign  pomp. 
I  love  her  tenderly,  even  to  her  spots 
and  her  warts.  Nay,  I  am  not  a 
Frenchman  save  by  the  medium  of 
this  great  city,  great  in  population, 
great  in  the  felicity  of  its  site ;  but 
above  all  great  and  incomparable  in 
the  yariety  and  diversity  of  her  com- 
modities— ^the  glory  of  France,  and 
one  of  the  world's  most  noble  orna- 
ments. May  God  chase  far  from  her 
our  divisions !  Whole  and  united,  I 
consider  her  safe  from  all  extraneous 
violence.  Of  all  parties,  I  hold  that 
that  would  be  the  worst  for  Paris 
which  should  bring  discord  within 
h»  walls.  I  fear  for  her  nought  but 
herself  but  in  that  lies  as  great  a 
fear  as  for  any  other  poition  of  the 
State.  While  Paris  remains  Paris, 
I  shall  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  retreat 
where  I  may  breathe  out  my  last 
gasps,  a  retreat  which  wiU  take  from 
me  all  regret  for  any  other.' 

A  very  few  years  sufficed  to  ne- 
gative Uie  hopes  here  expressed. 
When  the  Duke  of  Gnise  entered 
Paris,  in  May  1588,  the  city  was 
nominally  under  the  royal  govern- 
m^t»  but  a  revolutionary  organisa- 


tion  was  maintaxned  in  the  back- 
ground by  the  Secret  Ck>niniittee  of 
Uie  League,  which  kept  the  mass  of 
the  bourgeoisie  en  its  side,  and  was 
in  connection  with  other  League 
agencies  thronghout  the  kingdonL. 
The  most  powerful  engine  by  which 
this  Secret  Committee  worked  on. 
the  popular  mind  was  the  pulpit 
oratory  of  the  parish  cur68.  Lithe 
sixteenth  century  the  'workm^ 
classes'  and  citizens  were  not 
materialists  or  positivists.  As  a 
rule,  they  believed  implicitly  in  the 
hopes  andfearsof  another  world;  and 
those  who  were  content  to  make  the 
clergy  responsible  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  God's  law  might  easily,  if 
only  the  clergy  were  eloquent  and 
'  sensational'  enough,  be  led  to  any 
course  of  action  they  might  pre- 
scribe. Now  the  Paris  priesthood 
of  the  League  were  not  only  highly 
*  sensational '  in  their  oratory,  but 
both  they  and  their  employers  had 
feat  hold  of  one  axiom  in  caeuisfciy ; 
they  held  any  amount  of  mendacity 
to  be  justifiable  and  commendable 
for  political  purposes.  The  lies 
propagated  by  the  revolutionary 
faction,  at  the  period  we  speak  of^ 
were  as  audacious,  as  numerous  as, 
and  indeed  wonderfully  wimilAr  to 
the  lies  told  during  the  rule  of  the 
Government  of  National  Defence 
in  1 870-1.  As  an  instance,  only 
compare  the  10,000  Prussians 
cooped  up  in  the  forest  of  St. 
Germain,  according  to  the  fable  of 
1870,  with  the  10,000  Huguenots 
asserted  by  the  Leaguers  to  be  lurk- 
ing in  the  Faubourg  St.  GOnnainy 
ready  to  cut  the  throat  of  every 
good  Catholic  in  the  city.  Compare 
the  innumerable  canards  of  victories 
at  either  period,  built  only  on  the 
certainty  of  defeats.  Compare  the 
baseless  libels  invented  to  cover 
personal  enemies  with  discredit^  the 
ready  resort  to  the  solution  of 
^treachery'  at  moments  of  disaster. 
Indeed  it  is  the  essential  simi^ 
lariiy  of  the  national  character 
throughout,  of  its  levity,  self-will. 
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and  practical  extravagance,  along 
wiih  the  diversity  of  teohnical  sym- 
bols,  which  strikes  ns  as  so  very 
curious  when  we  read  m  parallel 
lines  the  history  of  the  Paris  of 
nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  and 
of  the  Paris  of  our  own  day.  It 
by  no  means  follows  that  because 
pulpit  oratory  swayed  the  excitable 
masses  in  1 588-1 594,  instead  of  the 
Club  and  Tribune  and  newspaper 
oratory  of  1793  or  of  our  own 
times,  that  the  people  were  one 
whit  more  thoughtful,  more  self* 
controlled,  move  religious  then  than 
they  have  proved  themselves  on 
later  occasions  of  intestine  strife. 
The  animus  was  the  same  in  leaders 
and  in  led — ^vain,  presumptuous 
self-assertion  in  the  one  class, 
fierce  sanguinary  lawlessness  in  the 
other.  The  Marat  and  Danton  of 
•80  years  since,  the  Blanqui,  Pyat, 
Assi  of  to-day,  were  accurately  re- 
hearsed in  the  clerical  hcnUeS'fetix 
of  the  League,  in  Boucher,  Rose, 
Guincestre,  and  their  like.  In  our 
present  survey,  our  attention  will  be 
called,  rather  particularly,  to  the 
part  these  incendiaries  had  in  the 
civic  conflagration.  M.  Charles 
Labitte,  carefully  collecting  the 
notices  of  Davila,  Lestoile,  De 
Thou,  <fec.,  made  it  the  text  of  his 
able  work  first  published  thirty 
years  ago,  and  since  re-edited,  De 
.  la  Democratie  chez*  les  FrSdicateurs 
de  la  lAgue, 

Already,  before  the  day  of  the 
Barricades,  the  seditious  extra- 
vagances of  the  preachers  had 
aroused  the  King's  ire.  He  had 
tried  to  measure  his  strength  with 
theirs,  but  had  failed.  The  emia- 
varies  whom  he  sent  to  arrest  the 
cur^  of  St.  S6verin,  after  an  outrage- 
ous sermon  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
were  openly  resisted  and  repulsed. 
On  the  day  of  the  Barricades  itself, 
the  preachers  marched  in  triumphal 
procession  at  the  head  of  400  monks 
and  800  scholars.  They  were  de- 
lighted at  having  Guise  for  their 
open  and  avowed  leader:   Ghiise, 


whom  they  had  been  wont  to  design 
nate  as  tibe  Gideon  who  was  to 
deliver  France;  the  David,  who 
(when  fighting  i^inst  the  Hugue- 
nots) hfKl  slam  his  ten  thousands, 
while  Saul  (the  King)  had  slain 
his  iiiousands  only.  Now,  with 
the  recreant  monarch  fiedrly  ousted 
from  the  walls  of  Paris,  they  gave 
the  reins  to  their  oratorical  exulta- 
tion, and  indulged  in  brilliant,  if 
not  very  well  defined,  dreams  of  the 
future.  A  few  words  as  to  the  per- 
sonality of  these  preachers.  Fore- 
most of  all  was  Jean  Boucher: 
Boucher  le  horgne,  Boucher  le  roi 
de  la  Ligue^  as  he  became  in  popular 
parlance.  '  Seditious  to  insanity,' 
said  Voltaire  of  him. 

Flambeau  de  la  guerre  civile 
Et  porte-enseigne  des  m^hants, 

said  the  Satire  Memppee,  'The 
most  mutinous  and  fiery  spirit 
among  the  rebels,'  was  Bayle's  cha- 
racter of  him.  He  was  a  learned 
man,  however ;  came  from  one  of 
the  &milies  of  the '  robe  ; '  professed 
the  'humanities'  at  Bheims  Uni- 
versify;  was  prior,  and  subse- 
quently rector  of  the  Sorbonne— 
this  in  1 580,  when  only  thirty  years 
of  age  —  and  soon  after,  having 
taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theo- 
logy with  eclat,  was  appointed  to 
the  benefice  of  St.  Benoit,  in  the 
city. 

Next  in*  fame  to  Boucher  came 
Bose,  the  half-crazy  Bishop  of 
Senlis,  a  dignity  to  which  he  was 
promoted  by  favour  of  the  short- 
sighted Heniy  III.  three  or  four 
years  only  before  the  Paris  Revolt. 
Bose's  success  in  the  pulpit  is  said 
to  have  been  due  to  a  certain  grace- 
ful, and,  at  the  same  time,  incisive 
eloquence— ocer&a  eloqitenza — ^which 
captivated  the  King,  who  began 
by  making  him  his  preacher  in 
ordinary.  At  Senlis  he  threw 
himself  into  the  politics  of  the 
League,  preached  on  public  afifairs, 
instituted  sensational  processions, 
and  intrigued  successfuUy  to  get 
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nypomied  as  one  of  the  Coimcil  of 
tne  Union  at  Paris.  Before  leaving 
Senlis,  he  assured  his  flock  from 
the  pnlpit,  that  every  one  who 
entered  the  H0I7  Leagae  should 
be  saved  after  death  and  enjoy 
everlasting  happiness;  yes,  'even 
though  they  should  have  slain 
father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  committed  every  sort  of  atro- 
ciiy.'  A  simple  bargher  of  SenUs, 
who  relates  the  fact,  adds  that  the 
worthy  part  of  his  auditors  were 
horrified  at  this  new  morahty.  But 
the  fanatics  of  the  League  applauded 
Bose's  zeal,  and  called  him  'the 
rose  of  kings,  the  rose  of  princes, 
the  rose  of  the  people,  the  rose  of 
theologians,  the  rose  which  the  envy 
of  heretics  could  not  blast,  whose 
leaves  the  tempests  howling  around 
the  Church  were  unable  to  scatter.* 
His  sanguinary  harangues  when  he 
got  to  Paris  are  partially  excused  by 
De  Thou  on  the  plea  of  a  diseased 
brain.  The  hypothesis  is,  at  all 
events,  a  charitaole  one. 

The  Benedictine  Genebrad  was 
really  a  man  of  immense  learning. 
As  Hebrew  Professor  in  the  Royal 
College  he  had  for  his  pupil  the 
very  un-likeminded  St.  Fran9ois  de 
Sales.  He  worked  at  his  books 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  but,  already 
as  a  man  devoted  to  letters,  showed 
his  vehement  temper  by  the  acri- 
mony with  which  he  would  throw 
himself  into  literary  quarrels,  more 
ScaUgeri.  As  a  preacher  of  the 
League  in  the  pulpits  of  Paris,  Les- 
toile  likens  him  to  a  '  fisherman  in  a 
fury.' 

Like  Gdn^brad  learned,  and  like 
him  a  bitter  controversialist,  Le  Pere 
Bernard  deMontgaillard,  commonly 
known  as  Le  Petit  Feuillanty  was 
only  five-and-twenty  years  old  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Paris  Bevolt, 
but  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  clerical  firebrands.  The 
ladies  of  Paris  ran  after  him  with 
Aux>re,  for  besides  being  eloquent  he 
had  the  fame  of  saintly  asceticism ; 
but  Lestoile  declares  they  gave  him 


so  many  sweetmeats,  and  altogetlier 
petted  him  so  much,  that  they 
changed  his  asceticism  into  finica- 
lity: 'elles  lui  changerent  son  an- 
sterite  en  mignardise.' 

Ghiincestre,  a  Gascon,  probabl  j  of 
English  descent  —  Winchester  —  a 
young  bachelor  in  theology,  having 
made  himself  conspicuous  in  League 
fnlminations,  was  installed  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Gervais  after  the  day 
of  the  Barricades ;  Pigenat,  another 
League  orator,  in  that  of  St.  Nicolas 
des  Champs;  in  both  cases  the 
rights  of  prior  claimants  being  dis- 
regarded. 

The  Cordelier  Feuardent  was 
another  prominent  preacher. 

Hamilton,  a  Scotch  refugee,  oc- 
cupied the  benefice  of  St.  Cosme. 
Lestoile  calls  him  a  '  man  of  resolu- 
tion and  knowledge.'  He  had  been 
tutor  to  some  of  the  Conde  princes. 
On  his  appointment  to  St.  Cosme, 
in  1586,  he  hastened  to  become  a 
Leaguer,  and  *  s'espagnoliser,'  or 
adhere  to  the  policy  of  Philip  11. 
Jacques  Julien,  cure  of  St.  Leu^ 
Jean  Prevost,  cure  of  St.  S^verin ; 
Faber,  cur6  of  St.  Paul ;  Pelletier ; 
cur6  of  St.  Jacques  la  Boucherie; 
Christophe  Aubry,  cur6  of  St.  An- 
dr6  des  Arcs;  Jacques  Cueilly,  cur^ 
of  St.  Gervais  I'Auxerrois,  were  also 
famous  among  the  frocked  dema* 
gog^es  of  the  day.  Every  parish  in 
the  capital  belonged  to  the  Leagaers 
save  three :  St.  Eustache,  occupied 
by  Bene  Benoist;  St.  Sulpice,  by 
Chavagnac ;  and  St.  Mery,  by  Mo- 
renne.  Then  on  the  League  side 
there  were  the  foreign  preachers 
who  happened  to  bo  in  Paris,  and 
enlisted  m  the  cause.  Piero  Cris- 
tino,  of  Nice — a  very  Demosthenes 
in  eloquence,  it  was  said — Giovanni 
Ghurino,  a  Savoyard  Cordelier, '  noted 
for  impudence  and  temerity,'  says 
De  Thou.  A  little  later,  Panigarola^ 
Bishop  of  Asia. 

The  extreme  theories  broached 
by  the  learned  among  these  men 
may  be  judged  of  from  such  a 
work  as  the  De  Justd  Abdicaiione 
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Henrici  Tertii,  of  Boucher,  lialf  com- 
posed before  that  monarch's  death, 
and  published  shortly  after.  The 
writer  asks  four  questions,  the  first 
of  which  is  the  significant  one  in 
the  history  of  opinion,  'Has  the 
Church,  has  the  Pec^le,  the  right 
to  depose  monarchs  P  *  He  accords 
the  right  to  both.  Of  the  people 
he  says  that  its  sovereigpty  cannot 
be  contested ;  that  kings  are  made 
by  the  people;  that  the  right  of 
election  is  superior  to  the  right  of 
inheritance ;  that  the  inherent 
powers  of  the  Republic  remain 
after  a  king  is  appointed ;  that  the 
people  have  the  authority  of  life 
and  death  oyer  their  rulers;  that 
monarchy  is  nothing  more  than 
a  mutual  contract.  After  lay- 
ing down  such  general  principles, 
it  was  easy  enough  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  Treatise  by  proving 
tnat  as  a  matter  of  fact  Henry  of 
Yalois  had  laid  himself  open  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  extremest  methods. 
Now,  with  views  such  as  these, 
or  with  the  Republican  Utopia  of 
the  self-governing  municipalities, 
Chiise's  own  aspirations  were  by  no 
means  in  harmony.  The  chief 
practical  issue  which  he  kept  before 
him  as  a  desirable  result  of  that 
dissolution  of  the  monarchy  so 
likely  to  supervene  on  the  death  of 
the  reigning  sovereign,  was  the 
quasi  independence  of  his  own 
government  of  Champagne.  A 
nominal  sovereignty  or  protecto- 
rate of  France,  in  the  name  of 
Philip  II.,  might  yet  allow  of  the 
possession  of  great  local  power  by 
the  magnates  of  the  realm ;  and  by 
none  more  naturally  than  by  the 
powerfol  chiefs  of  the  House  of 
ix>rraine.  Meanwhile,  for  practical 
purposes,  the  civic  zealots  of  the 
League  were  playing  his  game,  and 
possibly  the  ascendency  of  his 
genius  might  have  controlled  the 
eccentricities  of  the  Communes, 
and  might  have  held  its  own 
against  the  intrigues  of  Spain ;  but 
time  was  not  given  him. 


To  return  to  the  date  of  the 
Barricades.  When  the  Bastille  and 
the  castle  of  Vincennes  had  been 
delivered  into  his  hands,  and  there 
was  no  further  question  of  a  Royal- 
ist resistance,  G-uise  desired  the 
bourgeoisie  to  assemble  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville.  At  once  the  Secret 
Council,  or  Committee  of  the  Six- 
teen, took  possession  of  the  muni- 
cipal offices,  dividing  the  sixteen 
quarters  of  the  city  among  them  ; 
and  they  thus  formally  established 
a  revolutionary-  govimment  at 
Paris,  independent  of  and  opposed 
to  the  royal  authority.  It  was  in 
name  as  well  as  in  fact,  a  Commune. 
De  Thou  says  its  members  were  ad» 
venturers  and  bankrupts — men  of 
no  social  credit  whatever. 

Guise  was  already  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  League.  The  new 
municipality  of  Paris,  Messieurs^ 
de  la  Ville  de  Faris^  as  they  desired 
to  be  styled,  now  conferred  on  him 
the  additional  title  of  Grand  Master, 
and  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  by 
the  Parliament.  Their  idea  was 
that  he  should  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  phantom  sovereignty 
of  the  Yalois  monarch  as  the 
ancient  Maires  du  Palais  had  done 
to  that  of  the  Merovingian  rois 
faineants. 

Ghiise,  himself,  looked  at  the 
'situation'  with  a  master's  eye. 
He  knew  the  excitability,  the  im- 
practicability of  the  Parisian  popu- 
lace. He  believed  that,  as  likely  as 
not,  their  impulsive  courage  would 
fail  them  after  the  unprecedented 
step  they  had  taken.  Should  the 
royal  army  determine  on  blockading^ 
the  city,  hunger  and  privation 
would,  he  doubted  not,  soon  scatter 
their  enthusiasm  to  the  winds. 
Therefore,  with  a  few  hastily  formed 
reg^ents,  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
reduce  all  the  fortresses  which 
dominated  the  course  of  the  river 
near  the  capital — lea  nourrices  de 
Paris  they  were  called  by  militaiy 
men— St.  Cloud,  Charenton,  Lagny, 
Pontoise,  and  others.     The  Kmg'a 
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yacillatioii  at  the  critical  moment 
assisted  him.  But  in  fact  Ouise 
was  conscious  of  a  yacillating  mood 
also.  Neither  leader  felt  sure  of 
their  mutual  footing  as  things  now 
stood.  The  preachers  only  were 
for  driving  matters  to  extremity: 
their  logic  was  without  misgiving. 
Even  '  Messieurs  de  la  Yille  de 
Paris '  entered  into  communication 
with  Hemy  III.,  and  received  in 
good  part  itte  announcement  of  his 
intention  to  convoke  the  States- 
Gbneral  of  the  Kingdom  at  Blois 
on  August  15.  This  Assembly  did 
not  actually  take  place  till  several 
weeks  later.  It  was  opened  by  the 
King  in  person  on  October  16. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  attended  from 
its  commencement,  and  exercised 
his  vast  popular  influence  in  a 
manner  which,  though  not  antago- 
nistic to  the  professed  interests  of 
the  King,  served  to  exasperate  not- 
withstanding his  dire  jealousy  and 
mistrust.  How  long  tifiese  feelings 
had  been  engaged  in  preparing  the 
catastrophe  of  December  23,  is 
matter  of  conjecture.  Davila  be- 
lieves that  the  design  was  already 
shaped  when  Henry  first  announced 
his  intention  of  convoking  the 
States-General. 

The  assassination  of  Le  Balafr^  and 
his  brother  the  Cardinalde  Guise  was 
conclusive  in  breaking  ofl*  every  ves- 
tige of  allegiance  to  the  royal  autho- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  Pans  Gbvern- 
ment.  The  news  was  brought  to 
the  capital  on  the  evening  of  the 
2^ih.  All  the  shops  were  imme- 
diately closed ;  the  citizens  met  each 
other  with  tragic  and  dismayed 
countenances.  They  bent  their  steps 
to  the  Hdtel  de  Guise,  to  condole 
with  the  bereaved  ladies  of  the  House 
of  Lorraine.  The  Duke's  mother 
was  absent ;  but  from  his  sister,  the 
Duchesse  de  Montpensier,  called  by 
satirists  'la  boiteuse  Gypris,'  they 
&t  all  events  found  something  very 
difierent  from  passive  resignation. 

For  a  few  days  there  was  silence 
concerning  the  deed  in  the  pulpits. 


On  the  29th  Guincestre  the  Gascon 
held  forth  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bar- 
th^lemy — ^the  preachers  at  this  tune 
were  wont  to  preach  from  other  pnl- 
pits  than  their  own,  for  the  Bake  of 
purveying    more    excitement  and 
novelfy  to  the  people.     Guincestre 
told  his  auditors  in  plain  terms  that 
Henri  de  Valois  was  a  perjurer  and 
an  assassJD,  to  whom  it  was  their 
duly  no  longer  to  recognise  alle- 
giance.   Twisting  his  name  accord- 
ing to  the  anagrammatic  fismcjof 
the  day,  he  designated  him  a  vQm, 
Herodel.    His  denundationB  wen 
presently  translated  into  deeds.  The 
people,  rushing  to  the  portico  of  the 
church,  tore  down  the  tojbI  anna 
and  emblems.     A  few  days  after 
Guincestre  held  forth  again.    He 
exacted  an  oath,  with  hand  upraised, 
from  all  present,  that  they  would 
e^end  the  last  coin  in  their  pnrse 
and  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Gruise  and  his 
brother.     Harlay,  first  president  of 
the  Parliament,  was    one  of  his 
auditors.    Guincestre  spied  him  oai 
'  Raise  your  hand,'  he  cried,  'M.  le 
President ;   raise   it  high — ^higher 
still — so  that  everybody  may  see  it!' 
Pigenat  preached  from  the  pnlpit 
of  Notre-Dame.     *Was   there  no 
one,'  he  asked,  after  expatiating  on 
the  glories  and  virtues  of  the  Guise, 
'  no  one  zealous  enough  to  arenge 
the  great  man  in  the  blood  of  the 
tyrant  who  had  caused  his  mas- 
sacre ?  *    A  religious  procession  wm 
got  up.     Upwards  of  100,000  per- 
sons  marched  with  wax  tordies, 
crying,  *  O  Gcd,  extinguish  the  race 
of  V^ois  ! '     Waxen  images  of  the 
hated  King  were  placed  upon  the 
altars  of  Sie  churches,  which  the 
officiating  prieste  would  stab  from 
time  to  time  asihey  performed  Mass. 
In  short,  nothing  was  omittcd--aDd 
the  success  was  complete — ^to  kindle 
in  the  population  of  Paris,  deprivwl 
of  their  military  hero,  what  Darila 
styles    'grandissimo    desiderio  di 
feme  la  vendetta.'  Stories  tme  and 
untrue  were  told  fit)m  the  pulpit  of 
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Heniy's  vicioiis  habits  of  life.  '  He 
always  wears  a  Tnrk's  tfnrban,  even 
when  receiviBg  the  GommQnion,' 
said  Boucher.  *  He  invoked  devils 
and  worshipped  satyrs,'  said  Gain- 
oestre,  pnlling  from  his  sleeve,  in 
confiixnation  of  the  last  charge,  a 
little  silver  candlestick  with  satyrs 
engraved  on  it,  which  he  said  had 
been  the  King's  property. 

In  consequence  of  an  application 
from  the  preachers,  Feuardent  and 
Guincestre  at  their  head,  the  Fa- 
culty of  Theology  of  the  Sorbonne 
Save  forth  a  decree  on  the  7th  of 
anuaxy,  declaring  Henry  HI.  to 
have  forfeited  his  tbrone,  and  autho- 
rising all  persons  to  take  arms 
against  him  'for  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  the  Apostolical  and 
Boman  Church.'  The  prayer  yro 
rege  nostro  Henrico  was  ordered  to 
be  effaced  from  the  canon  of  the 
Mass. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris,  though 
firm  in  its  adherence  to  Catholic 
interests,  preserved,  as  was  natural 
with  the  highest  legal  body  of  the 
realm,  respect  for  legal  preroga- 
tives. The  Seize  now  resolved  to 
purge  it  of  all  doubtful  adherents, 
and  on  the  i6th  of  January  an 
armed  force  was  sent  to  arrest  cer- 
tain members  specified  on  a  list: 
Harlay  to  beg^  with.  Next  day 
the  '  Parliament  of  the  League '  sat 
in  form,  and  on  the  30th  it  took 
the  prescribed  oath,  and  formally 
confirmed  the  decree  of  the  Sor- 
bonne. 

Charles,  Due  de  Mayenne,  was 
called  to  the  command  of  the 
League,  in  place  of  his  brother 
Guise.  He  was  invested  with  all 
royal  powers,  till  such  time  as  the 
succession  should  be  determined  by 
the  States-General ;  and,  instigated 
by  his  sister,  arrived  at  Paris  on  the 
15th  of  February  with  an  armed 
force.  Without  the  prompt  energy 
or  personal  ambition  of  Le,Bala- 
fr^,  Mayenne  possessed  moderation 
and  good  sense;  but  these  gifts 
hardly  qualified  him  to  control  the 


emergencies  of  faction.  He  depre« 
cated  the  national  dismemberment 
which  must  ensue  if  the  Commu- 
nalist  movement  in  the  cities  had 
its  way ;  and  his  first  step  was  an 
endeavour  to  trim  the  balance  of 
political  influence  by  establishing  a 
<  Council  of  the  Union ' — sometimes 
called,  the  'Council  of  Forty' — 
which  was  to  assist  him  in  the 
general  government  of  the  resdm, 
but  not  to  interfere  with  the  local 
supremacy  of  the  8eke  m  Paris. 

Henry  HI.  found  that  the  assas- 
sination of  Guise  had  been  as  much 
a  blunder  on  his  part  as  a  crime. 
He  could  not  recover  his  footing  with 
any  section  of  the  zealous  Catholics. 
He  made  overtures  to  the  Pope 
and  to  Mayenne,  but  was  rebuffed 
by  both.  His  last  resource  was 
Henry  of  Navarre.  There  was  hesi« 
tation  in  the  Huguenot  ranks  as 
to  the  project  of  joining  with  their 
old  enemy ;  but  the  Beamais  looked 
on  more  sides  than  one  of  the 
question;  he  carried  the  decision 
of  his  followers  with  him;  and 
the  two  Henrys,  the  King  of 
France  and  his  heir  presumptive, 
metatPlessis-les-Tours.  Party  hos- 
tilities had  .thus  simplified  them- 
selves. Instead  of  three  contend- 
ing parties,  there  were  now  two 
— the  *Politiques'  and  Hugue- 
nots were  on  one  side,  the  zealous 
Catholics  and  sworn  Leaguers  on 
the  other.  Materially,  the  King's 
force  was  stronger  than  it  had  been  : 
morally,  his  position  was  more 
fatally  compromised  than  ever.  At 
the  end  of  July  he  was  before  Paris, 
at  the  head  of  42,000  men.  Hig 
own  head -quarters  were  at  St. 
Cloud.  His  ally  of  Navarre  com- 
manded the  investing  forces  to  the 
south  of  the  city.  A  general  as- 
sault was  ordered  for  August  2. 
Within  the  city  the  defence  was 
entrusted  partly  to  the  8,000  regu- 
lar troops  of  Mayenne,  partly  to 
the  civic  militia,  the  'National 
Guard'  of  that  era,  which  had 
already    measured    their  strength 
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against  the  King's  forces  on  the 
day  of  the  barricades,  and  were 
said  then  to  amount  to  30,000  in 
number. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  the  King 
rode  out  to  reconnoitre  the  posts  of 
the  enemy,  and  on  his  way  back, 
turned  round  after  ascending  the 
hill  of  St.  Cloud,  and  took  a  survey 
of  the  fair  city  outspread  before 
him,  apostrophising  it,  according 
to  Davila,  in  the  following  words : 

'  0  Paris !  thou  art  the  head  of 
the  kingdom,  but  a  head  too  large 
and  too  capricious !  It  is  needml 
that  thou  have  thy  health  restored 
to  thee  by  the  letting  of  blood,  and 
that  thereby  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom should  be  saved  from  thy 
frenzy.  I  trust  that  within  a  few 
days  here  shall  be  seen,  not  the 
wsdls,  not  the  houses,  but  the  ruined 
remains  only  of  Paris ! '  According 
to  L'Stoile,  he  said,  *  Truly,  it  would 
be  a  great  pity  to  rain  sb  fair  and 
excellent  a  town ;  nevertheless,  I 
must  needs  settle  accounts  with  the 
rebels  who  are  within  it,  and  who 
have  driven  me  out  ignominiously.' 

Meanwhile  the  impatient  popula- 
tion, frightened  and  discotfraged, 
were  already  beginning  to  talk  of 
surrender.  '  Wait  a  few  days,'-  said 
the  preachers  from  their  pulpits ; 
'  before  the  end  of  the  week  some 
great  event  will  deliver  you.*  Every 
day  they  continued  their  invectives 
againist  the  King,  and  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  the  resolution  of  the 
people  by  inventing  both  false  news 
of  successes  and  outrageous  scan- 
dals against  Henry.  They  effect- 
ually fired  the  brain  of  a  young 
fanatic  belonging  to  the  Dominican 
order  of  Jacobins.  On  the  day 
after  his  reconnaissance  from  St. 
Cloud,  the  eve  of  the  intended 
assault,  the  last  monarch  of  the 
Valois  line  received  his  death-blow 
from  the  dagger  of  Jacques  Cle- 
ment. 

When  the  news  came  to  Paris, 
the  Seize  lost  no  time  in  issuing 
directions  to  the  preachers.     These 


were,  first,  to  justify  the  act  of 
C16ment  by  comparing  him  to 
Judith;   secondly,  to  declare   the 

*  relapsed  heretic,'  the  B6amois,  in- 
capable of  succeeding  to  the  throne ; 
thirdly,  to  pronounce  all  who  should 
take  his  part  liable  to  excommuni- 
cation. 

Immediately  the  pulpits  re- 
sounded with  Clement's  praises. 
He  was  '  the  blessed  child  of  Do- 
minic, the  holy  martyr  of  Jesus 
Christ.'  Those  who  should  call 
him  a  regicide  for  ridding  the 
world  of  that '  dog  Henri  de  v  alois ' 
were  themselves  fit  for  public  exe- 
cration. A  figure  of  the  monk  was 
set  up  in  the  churches,  and  wax 
candles  lighted  round  it.  Madame 
de  Nemours,  the  Duke  of  Guise's 
mother,  mounted  the  altar  steps  at 
the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  and 
harangued  the    populace    on    the 

*  tyrant's '  death.  Madame  de 
Montpensier  gave  the  shelter  of  her 
)coo{  to  Clement's  mother,  who  ar- 
rived at  Paris  to  claim  a  reward  for 
her  son's  deed.  Two  days  after 
the  murder,  these  ladies  drove  in 
their  carriages  through  the  streets, 
announcing  the  joyful  intelligence. 
On  the  8  th,  without  waiting  for  the 
States-General,  the  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon,  still  a  prisoner  in  royalist 
keeping,  was  proclaimed  by  May- 
enne  and  the  League  King  of 
France  as  Charles  X.  His  titular 
dignity  ended  with  his  life  nine 
months  later. 

The  change  in  the  Huguenot 
prince's  position  had  its  natural 
results  on  the  besieging  side.  Qood 
Catholics  who  could  contemplate 
him  as  King  in  juiurumy  with  the 
possibility  of  conversion  intervening, 
would  not  accept  him  now.  Finding 
his  army  rapidly  diminishing,  he 

?uitted  St.  Cloud  on  August  16. 
t  was  hopeless  to  carry  on  the 
siege  of  Paris  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment. 

His  victoryat  Arques,  in  October, 
brought  back  a  favourable  aspect 
to  his  cause.     The  Paris  leaders 
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concealed  from  the  populace,  as  long 
as  they  could,  the  unwelcome  news. 
Thej  did  more ;  they  invented  false 
news.  The  preachers  did  not 
hesitate  to  read  from  the  pulpit 
supposed  letters  of  the  Duke  de 
Majenne  announcing  fictitious  vic- 
tories. It  was  called  '  preaching  hj 
hiUets.'  Madame  de  Montpensier 
purveyed  the  hillets,  the  very  coun- 
terpart of  the  fictitious  telemtms  of 
recent  history.  Every  day  i^t  lady 
and  her  mother,  the  Duchess  de 
Nemours,  made  it  their  business  to 
assure  the  populace  of  Paris— how 
ready  to  believe  what  it  wished, 
then,  as  at  all  times ! — that  le  BSar^ 
nois  was  reduced  to  the  last  extre- 
mity ;  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
surrendering,  or  of  taking  refuge 
in  England;  but  that  escape  be- 
yond the  seas  would  be  rendered 
impossible  for  him.  It  was  a  rude 
disenchantment  when  the  supposed 
fugitive  arrived  before  Paris,  on 
October  3 1 ,  with  a  formidable  army. 
The  hourgeois  were  called  to  arms ; 
the  inmates  of  the  convents  joined 
them;  the  ramparts  that  enclosed 
the  city  were  everywhere  manned. 
But  it  was  deemed  nearly  hopeless 
to  guard  the  faubourgs,  and  these, 
for  four  days,  the  King's  troops 
occupied  and  pillaged.  &en,  upon 
the  arrival  of  Mayenne  frtmi  the 
North,  they  drew  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tours,  November  4,  and 
Paris  breathed  again. 

Between  November  1589,  and 
March  1 590,  the  Commune,  and  their 
mouthpieces  the  parish  cur^s,  had 
it  all  to  themselves  in  the  capi- 
tal. Mavenne  sought  in  vain  to 
temper  their  eztravaeances.  At  one 
time,  moved,  as  Davila  says,  by  the 
'  instability  and  impertinence '  of 
the  Parisians,  he  was  inclined  to 
make  terms  with  Henry.  The  Seize^ 
on  the  other  hand,  threw  themselves 
unreservedly  into  the  political  views 
of  Philip  II.,  who  aimed,  ultimately, 
at  securing  the  crown  of  France  for 
his  own  £kughter,  Isabella,  but  at 
present  pretended  only  to  the  posi- 


tion of  Protector  of  France.  The 
Pope's  policy,  which  was  calculated 
on  the  probable  conversion  of  Henry 
lY.  and  an  accommodation  with 
him,  was  repudiated  both  by  the 
'  Sixteen'  and  by  Philip,  and  invec- 
tives against  the  Head  of  the  Church 
were  hurled  alike  from  Spanish  and 
from  French  pulpits.  When,  shortly 
after,  Sixtus  Y.  died,  the  cur6 
Aubry  did  not  hesitate  to  declare^ 
'  Ood  has  delivered  us  from  a  bad 
man  and  a  Politique*  (the  party 
name  for  men  of  moderate  views). 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Sixtus  had 
been  to  send  a  legate  to  Paris,  Car- 
dinal Gaetani,  who  arrived  there 
on  January  15,  1590.  Whether  from 
intimidation  or  real  sympathy,  Gae- 
tani soon  showed  himself  devoted 
to  the  Commune.  In  his  suite  he 
brought  a  distinguished  preacher, 
Panigarola,  Bishop  of  Asti,  who  be- 
came one  of  the  most  efficient  ora- 
torical allies  of  their  party. 

At  first,  indeed,  Panigarola, 
smooth,  refined,  and  Italian — a  cir- 
cumstance, it  seems,  which  did  not 
make  his  sermons  less  popular  with 
the  Parisians — (perhaps  the  native 
language  of  the  Medici  was  more 
fanuliar  to  them  then  than  before 
or  since)  recoiled  a  little  from  the 
coarse  brutality  of  Boucher.  On 
one  occasion,  in  conversation,  he 
even  ventured  to  hint  at  the  desire- 
ableness  of  peace.  But  the  ill- 
advised  words  were  repeated  to  the 
Sixteen,  who  immediately  threat- 
ened to  have  him  sewn  up  in  a  bag 
and  thrown  into  the  river  if  he  did 
not  change  his  note.  Accordingly, 
in  his  next  sermon,  Panigarola  took 
care  to  lash  himself  into  a  friry, 
crying  out  *  Guerra,  guerra,  guerra ! ' 
with  an  energy  which  impressed 
his  audience  the  more  because  of 
his  usual  calmness. 

The  great  strain  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  Paris  Revolt  was  during  the 
four  months  frt)m  the  beginning  of 
May  to  the  end  of  August  1590, 
when  Henry  IV.,  having  g^ned  the 
battle  of  Iviy,  laid  formal  blockade 
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to  iihe  city.  The  news  of  the  battle 
was  a  thunderclap  to  the  Gonmrnne, 
who  scarcely  knew  how  to  annonnce 
it  to  the  people.  At  last  it  was  de- 
cided  to  do  so  by  the  instmmen- 
tality  of  the  Savoyard  Monk 
Cristino;  he  xnonnted  the  pulpit 
and  chose  for  his  text  the  words, 
Quoa  ego  amo  arguo  et  casUgo.  Gt>d, 
he  said,  would  doubtless  see  fit  to 
try  the  endurance  of  the  Parisians. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  begin  the 
second  head  of  his  discourse  a 
courier  arrived,  and  (as  precon« 
certed)  gave  him  a  letter.  Cristino 
bent  forward  and  cried  out  that 
God  had  inspired  him  to  be  that 
day  not  a  preacher  only,  but  a 
prophet;  then  he  read  aloud  the 
account  of  the  defeat,  winding  up 
with  so  pathetic  and  earnest  an  ex- 
hortation that  the  people  were  more 
than  ever  resolved  to  stand  by  the 
Union.  Thenceforth  every  stimulus 
that '  religion '  could  afford  was  ap* 
pUed  with  increased  vigour.  A 
solemn  procession  was  held  on 
June  3;  a  troop  of  1,300  monks, 
priests,  and  scholars,  carrying 
armour  beneath  their  cassocks, 
marched  through  the  streets,  the 
preachers  in  the  front.  Bose, 
Bishop  of  Senlis,  carried  a  cruoifiz 
and  preached  a  sermon  when  the 
procession  halted.  Every  murmur 
or  hint  at  capitulation  was  repressed ; 
the  three  or  four  parish  priests  who 
ventured  to  profess  'moderate'  mn- 
pathies  were  in  danger  of  weir 
lives.  Mendoza,  the  Ambassador  of 
Philip  II.,  was  busy  with  Spanish 
incitements  and  Spanish  gold.  The 
Duchesses  of  the  House  of  Lorraine 
went  through  the  streets  daily  en- 
couraging &e  people. 

The  unexpected  delay  of  two 
months  between  the  battle  of  Ivry, 
which  was  fought  in  March,  and 
Henry's  arrival  before  the  walls  of 
Paris,  had  griyen  the  Parisians  time 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  siege 
better  than  they  could  otherwise 
have  done.  They  set  to  work  with 
energy,  digging  fosses,  strengthen- 


ing their  ramparts,  and  bring^ing  in 
provisions.  Many  useless  mouths 
quitted  the  city ;  the  numbers  that 
remained  are  estimated  at  250,000. 
The  Due  de  Nemours  and  the 
Chevalier  d'Aumale,  left  by  Ma* 
yenne  in  chief  command,  had  a  few 
companies  of  horse  and  foot  under 
them,  aod  sixty-five  pieces  of  can- 
non. The  civic  militia  might  be 
raised  to  50,000.  The  LMgaers 
numbered  about  1,200  in&ntry  and 
3,000  cavalry.  Stringent  measures 
were  taken  by  the  Paris  authoritieB 
to  keep  down  luxury,  and  eke  out 
the  means  of  subsistence.  While 
they  retained  possession  of  the  fiem- 
bourgs  they  were  able  to  cultivate 
vegetable  produce,  but  by  the  end 
of  July  they  were  forced  to  retire 
on  the  inner  ramparts  of  the  city, 
and  then  privation  begau  to  be 
most  severely  felt.  Horses,  asses, 
and  dogs  were  sold  in  the  butchers* 
shops.  Bread  was  made  from  ground 
bones — human  bones,  it  is  said. 
Nay,  there  was  a  story  of  a  mother 
devouring  her  own  child,  as  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  comparison 
of  that  siege  was  held  before  the 
people,  and  inspired  the  fanatics 
with  more  obstinate  resolve.  But 
the  clamourers  for  peace  and  sur- 
render increased  in  numbers.  '  Dn 
gain  ou  la  paix ! '  was  cried  with 
oUow  voice  and  lanthom  jaws — 
especially  in  the  night-time,  says 
Davila.  Thirty  thousand  persons 
are  said  to  have  died  of  hunger. 
The  preachers  could  not  preach  it 
away,  though  they  held  forth  twice 
a  day  in  each  church.  Even  ser- 
mons were  beginning  to  fiedl  of  their 
effect. 

When  the  desired  relief  came,  on 
the  retreat  of  Henry  IV.  before  the 
united  armies  of  the  Dukes  of 
Parma  and  Mayenne,  the  triumph 
of  the  pulpit  orators  knew  no 
bounds.  *  Parig^  mio,  Pariffini  miei 
cari!'  cried  Panigarola.  It  was  a 
miracle,  he  declared,  and  nothing 
less.  State  reasons,  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  what  had  such  instmmen- 
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tality  to  do  with  it  ?  God  had  in- 
terrened  directly,  and  of  His  own 
will,  in  this  great  event.  *  Let  men 
talk  of  the  siege  of  Bethnlia,  of 
Jemsalem — ^let  men  talk  of  Titns,  of 
Sennacherib— here  was  a  miracle 
indeed ! '  The  snfferings  of  the  Pa- 
risians he  likened  to  those  of  Christ. 
Let  vengeance,  he  said,  be  taken  on 
the  Politiques,  and  on  the  Beamese 
Prince,  whom  Scripture  had  fore- 
shadowed in  Ahab  1 

Though  relieved  from  the  present 
pressure  of  the  blockade,  the  insur- 
gent city  had  still  to  maintain  her 
self-sustedning  attitude,  not  only  in 
antagonism  to  Henry  lY.,  but  also  in 
marked  independence  of  her  cham- 
pion, Mayenne.  The  siege  had  served 
to  intensify  her  self-consciousness, 
and  also  to  exercise  her  militia. 
Paris  was  the  Paris  of  the  Commune 
and  of  the  preachers  ;  it  was  not  to 
be  the  slave  of  any  military  chief- 
tain. Still  were  the  parish  pulpits 
the  focus  of  the  revolt.  From  these 
the  news  of  the  day  was  announced, 
individuals  were  attacked,  state  in- 
terests were  discussed.  In  the  early 
spring  (1591)  the  fate  of  Chartres 
was  the  great  topic  of  excitement. 
Chartres  was,  afler  Paris,  the  most 
important  town  in  the  interests  of 
the  League.  Henry  laid  siege  to  it 
in  order  to  stop  the  source  whence 
Paris  itself  derived  the  chief  part  of 
its  resources.  From  March  7,  letters 
from  Chartres  were  read  twice  a 
day  in  the  pulpits,  and  prayers  of- 
fered up  for  its  safeiy.  The  ap- 
pointed Gospel  for  that  day  hap- 
pened to  be  the  story  of  the  Woman 
of  Canaan.  All  the  preachers  in- 
terpreted it  as  an  allegory.  Paris 
was  the  petitioning  mother ;  Char- 
tres was  her  daughter;  the  devil 
who  possessed  her  was  the  King  of 
Navarre. 

On  April  15,  it  was  announced 
that  Chartres  had  been  sold  by  the 
Moderes,  In  the  excess  of  their  dis- 
may the  preachers  turned  reproach- 
fully, not  only  against  Mayenne, 
who  they  said  knew  only  how  to 


make  war  against  bottles,  but  even 
against  their  Patron  Saint,  our  Lady. 
Could  She  have  abandoned  them, 
in  spite  of  so  many  prayers  and 
offerings  P 

And  now  began  what  may  be 
called  the  Reign  of  Terror  of  the 
League  in  Paris.  Jean  Boucher 
distinguished  himself  by  the  special 
blooduiirstiness  of  his  discourses. 
It  was  time,  he  said,  to  put  hand  to 
the  sickle.  Others  imitated  his 
tone.  Rose  said  that  a  St.  Bar- 
tholomew letting  of  blood  was  need- 
ful ;  Commelet,  that  the  death  of 
Politiques  was  the  life  of  Catho- 
lics. Aubry,  Cueilly,  Gtiincestre, 
were  not  behindhand  in  their  utter- 
ances. It  was  against  the  magis- 
trates of  the  Parliament  that  the 
animosity  of  Commune  and  clergy 
was  more  particularly  directed.  In 
spite  of  its  previous  purgation  this 
body  was  nowdenounced  as  treacher- 
ous, unworthy — Politique  in  fact. 
An  extraordinary  committee,  called 
the  Council  of  Ten,  was  appointed  by 
the  Seize — a  sort  of  Committee  of 
Public  Safety — ^by  which  it  was  re- 
solved in  secret  conclave  that  the 
lives  of  the  president  Brisson,  and 
his  councillors,  Tardif  and  Larcher, 
should  be  taken.  The  mandate 
went  forth:  the  victors  were 
dragged  to  their  fate.  Then  a  list 
of  *  proscribed'  was  drawn  up  at 
Boucher's  instigation.  Forty-four 
councillors  were  signalised  as  sus- 
pected persons  whom  it  was  right 
to  sacrifice  for  the  pubHc  good. 
Bed  papers  were  issued  for  each  of 
the  sixteen  quarters  of  Paris,  with 
lists  of  the  Politiques,  and  affixed  to 
each  name,  a  C  or  D  or  P,  standing 
for  Ghassey  Dagv4,  Pendu.  Fearfol 
would  have  been  the  massacre  of 
Frenchmen  by  Frenchmen,  had  it 
not  been  that  the  Spanish  and  Ita- 
tian  troops  reftised  to  carry  out 
their  intention.  Mayenne,  ab.rmed 
at  these  excesses,  and  at  the  report 
that  the  advanced  Leaguers  were 
positively  treating  with  Phib'p  of 
Spain    for  the    surrender    of   the 
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crown  to  the  Infanta,  hastened 
back  to  Paris  with  a  few  regiments 
of  horse  and  foot.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  the  friends  of  order,  '  la 
bonne  bourgeoisie  et  les  milices,' 
were  writhing  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Seize  and  the  populace, 
he  mixed  his  own  troops  with  the 
civic  guard,  replaced  over  the  latter 
the  officers  dismissed  hy  the  Com- 
mune, and  seized  on  the  Bastille  and 
all  the  important  posts  of  the  city. 
This  was  vigorous  conduct,  hardly 
expected  of  Mayenne.  The  '  Six- 
teen' and  their  preachers  were 
terrified.  Boucher  came  forward 
and  assured  Mayenne  that  their 
proceedings  had  been  in  accordance 
with  his  interests.  But  the  Cap- 
tain-general had  resolved  on  his 
coup  d'etat ;  and  on  December  3  he 
declared  the  council  of  the  union 
dissolved,  g^ve  the  principal  mu- 
nicipal posts  to  Politiques,  and 
condemned  nine  of  the  '  Sixteen ' 
to  death.  Four  only  were  arrested ; 
they  were  hung  without  delay  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Iiouvre. 

Still  the  snake  was  scotched 
only,  not  killed,  and  it  turned  upon 
Mayenne  ¥rith  intensified  fiiry. 
Boucher  dared  to  tell  him  that  the 
execution  was  a  butchery,  and  the 
victims  holy  martyrs.  The  preach- 
ers made  the  most  of  the  text. 
Mayenne  was  impotent  in  his  irri- 
tation when  his  sin  was  enlarged 
upon  to  the  listening  masses,  and 
could  only  threaten  to  tear  out 
Boucher's  seeing  eye. 

Popularly,  Boucher  appeared  to 
be  the  master  of  the  situation.  The 
University  chose  him  for  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  he  obtained  the 
sobriquet  of  King  of  the  League. 
To  dwell  upon  the  oratorical  ex- 
travagances of  himself  and  his 
fellow  curis  would  be  monotonous 
and  needless.  A  part  of  their  des- 
potism consisted  in  enforcing  the 
attendance  of  the  congregations  on 
their  numerous,  lengthy,  and  san- 
guinary harangues.  The  avoidance 
of  sermons  was  a  sin  punishable  by 


death  or  loss  of  goods.  The  first 
circumstance  that  seriously  affected 
their  authority  over  the  minds  of 
the  Parisians  was  the  prospect  of 
conversion  now  openly  held  forth 
by  Henry  IV.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  some  sinister  protest  or  dubi- 
ous silence  would  meet  their  arro« 
gant  declamations.  While  Com- 
melet  was  preaching  with  his  usual 
violence,  three  of  his  auditors  left 
the  church.  '  Let  these  Politiques 
be  watched  and  pursued ! '  he 
cried ;  but  his  fury  met  with  no 
response.  *Ah,*  said  Aubry,  'if 
the  bodies  of  my  parishioners  were 
opened,  a  big  ,  Beamese  would  be 
found  inside  most  of  them.'  Still 
Boucher  talked  boldly.  'Let  the 
Bearnese,'  he  exclaimed,  '  conquer 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  if  ihe 
could ;  but  to  think  of  the  Eling- 
dom  of  France  was  folly.' 

The  meeting  of  the  States-Gene- 
ral took  place  at  Paris  in  January 
1593.  It  was  urged  forward  by 
Philip  n.,  in  hope  of  obtaining 
from  them,  through  the  agency  of 
his  gold  and  his  preachers,  a  decla- 
ration of  the  In&nta's  title  to  fill 
the  throne  of  her  maternal  grand- 
fieither,  Henr^  H.  The  States 
talked,  but  did  little.  They  were 
ridiculed  by  the  preachers — some 
of  whom,  however,  had  places  in 
the  Assembly.  The  commentaiy  of 
the  PolUiquea  on  their  futile  proceed- 
ings may  be  read  in  the  fiunous 
Satire  Menippie.  The  Parliament, 
on  the  other  nand,  stepped  forward 
in  the  interests  of  Mayenne,  of 
moderation,  and  of  national  inde- 
pendence, and,  on  June  28,  issued 
a  manifesto  proclaiming  the  irrever- 
sibleness  of  the  Salic  law.  Then 
the  Spanish  party  had  recourse  to 
a  new  project.  This  was  to  marry 
the  Infanta  to  the  young  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  get  him  made  King  by 
election.  The  Seize  threw  them- 
selves into  it  with  ardour.  They 
made  a  desperate  sally  of  their 
party  and  instructed  the  cures  to 
preach  in  its  favour.     Bribes  were 
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lavished  on  Boucher  and  his  cofu- 
freres.  The  young  Duke  was  praised 
in  all  their  pulpits,  and  called  Sire. 
He  was  the  darling  shepherd 
youth,  the  David  whose  destiny 
was  to  save  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  expected  abjuration  of 
Henry  was  denounced  as  a  thing 
£alse  and  monstrous.  '  There  are 
still  good  brethren  at  Paris,' 
said  Aubry,  '  who  will  fight  to  the 
last  and  die  sooner  than  submit 
to  peace.  For  myself,  let  them 
drag  me  to  the  river  in  a  sack  and 
throw  me  in,  rather  than  I  will*  ever 
give  my  consent  to  it.  .  .  .  Let  the 
Politiques  be  poignarded ;  I  would 
kill  plenty  of  them  myself  had  I 
the  strength  as  I  have  the  courage.' 
Well  might  the  President  Le  Maitre 
say,  *  You  -are  a  bloodthirsty  pack ; 
it  is  your  sermons  that  prevent  the 
repose  of  the  people.'  Boucher's 
extravagant  harangue  on  the  text, 
'  Eripe  nos  de  luto,'  has  often  been 
cited  as  a  specimen  of  the  clerical 
taste  and  temper  at  this  time.  He 
punned  upon  the  word  luto,  mire, 
saying,  '  11  est  temps  de  se  debour- 
ber,  de  se  d6-Bourbon-ner.' 

Nevertheless  the  influence  of  the 
preachers  was  on  the  decline.  Some 
there  were  who  capped  Boucher's 
*  equivoque '  by  observing,  *  B  est 
temps  de  se  de-Boucher.'  Their 
insolence  and  anti-national  politics 
were  repugnant  to  any  pubUc  spirit 
or  good  sense  that  might  be  left 
among  the  people  ;  and  when 
Henry's  public  abjuration  took 
place  on  July  25  there  seemed  no 
sufficient  reason  why  all  good 
Frenchmen  should  not  be  content 
under  his  rule.  Manyofthepriesto 
themselves  showed  signs  of  waver- 
ing. Times  must  have  changed 
indeed  when  Henry  ventured  to 
apply  to  Ouincestre,  the  Gascon 
cure,  to  further  his  interests  within 
the  city.  He  did  so  with  the 
shrewd  remark,  'Never  was  good 
Ghiscon  a  Spaniard.'  It  does  not 
seem  that  Guincestre  ventured  at 
this  moment  to  comply ;  but  at  all 
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events  he  had  withdrawn  from  the 
party  politics  of  the  League. 

From  the  first  to  the  ninth  of 
August  Boucher  preached  his 
famous  Nine  Sermons  on  '  La  simu- 
16e  conversion  de  Henri  de  Bour- 
bon.' They  were  approved  by  a 
formal  *  privilege  *  of  the  Faculty 
of  Theology,  and  may  thus  be  con- 
sidered as  the  '  dernier  mot '  of  the 
League,  its  last  authorised  exposi- 
tion of  opinion.  These  sermons  are 
much  sought  after  by  the  curious  in 
Bibliology.  In  argument  they  are 
but  a  more  florid  and  rhetorical 
enunciation  of  the  principles  he  had 
already  put  forward  systematically 
in  his  treatise  De  justd  Ahdica- 
tione.  'Ventre  saint  GrisI'  said 
Henry,  when  told  of  the  pulpit 
performances  of  some  preacher  who 
was  drawing  all  the  crowds  of 
Paris  to  hear  him,  '  that  must  be 
Boucher  le  horgne,  our  master.' 

During  the  closing  months  of  the 
League's  last  agony  in  Paris,  how- 
ever, the  principal  role  among  the 
preachers  was  filled  by  Garin,  the 
Cordelier  monk.  While  some  had 
drawn  more  decidedly  to  the  Eling 
of  Spain,  others  to  Henry  IV., 
Garin  maintained  an  attitude  of 
simple  and  entire  loyalty  to  the 
sixteen  municipal  chiefs,  the  Com- 
mune. It  was  civic  independence 
which  he  proclaimed  and  exalted. 
He  said,  *  Whilst  this  good,  upright, 
and  noble  company  of  the  Seize  has 
held  authority,  we  have  seen  religion 
flourish,  traitors  punished,  every- 
thing going  by  coihpass  and  reason. 
.  .  .  Since  authority  has  been 
taken  from  them,  all  has  gone  to 
ruin.  .  .  .  Beligion  is  vilipended  ; 
the  towns  consider  about  surrender- 
ing to  that  wicked  one;  traitors 
walk  with  heads  erect.'  The  golden 
age  for  Garin  was  that  of  the 
chamhre  ard&ii^te  of  Boucher,  when 
Brisson  and  his  colleagues  were 
murdered,  and  Mayenne  was  held 
in  check.  Mayenne  and  the  Parlia- 
ment had  changed  that  state  of 
things,    and   Garin    could    find  no 
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language  too  bitter  for  them.  He 
woold  preach  for  three  bonrs  and 
a  half  consecntiTelj.  His  invec- 
tives,  coarse  jokes,  and  rhodo- 
montades  brought  him  crowds 
of  listeners,  bnt  probably  no  ad- 
herents. The  spell  of  the  pulpit 
was  over.  Meanwhile,  anarchy  was 
at  its  height  in  Paris.  The  inno- 
cent were  yictims  of  unjust  perse- 
cution— ^malefactors  escaped  justice. 
The  party  of  order  tried  vainly  to 
curb  the  extrayagances  of  the  press. 
Two  printers,  arrested  by  order  of 
Mayenne  and  the  Parliament  for 
the  insolent  publication  called  Dto- 
logue  du  Maheugtre  et  du  Manant, 
were,  owing  to  Garin's  seditious 
bluster,  allowed  to  go  scot-free. 

Still  the  undercurrent  of  the 
action  was  progressing.  Henry's 
consecration  at  Chartres,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  was  another  stroke  of  dire 
dismay  to  the  Leaguers,  and  aug- 
mented the  number  of  the  royal 
partisims. 

Nemours,  the  half-brother  of  the 
Guises,  the  hon  howrgeois  of  the 
city,  as  he  had  democratically  styled 
himself,  now  set  out  for  the  Lyon- 
nais.  Mayenne  quitted  Paris  to 
join  the  troops  of  Count  Mansfeld, 
and  make  one  last  attempt  to  hold 
out  in  the  field.  Before  departing, 
however,  he  was  perforce  necessi- 
tated to  remove  the  bridle  he  had 
himself  lain  on  the  unruly  Com- 
mune. He  reinstated  the  Sixteen 
in  their  prerogatives,  and  let  the 
Spanish  envoys  resume  their  part 
in  affairs,  seeing  that  thus  alone 
the  existence  of  the  Union  could  be 
preserved. 

Then  Boucher  burst  forth  again, 
charged  as  he  was  with  the  actual 
presidency  of  the  Seize^  and  boldly 
declared  the  Pope  powerless  to  ab- 
solve Henry.  Around  Garin,  his 
auditors  formed  a  veritable  club. 
He  and  the  other  preachers  placed 
arms  in  the  hands  of  their  retainers. 
A  massacre  of  the  Politiques  was 
recommended.  But  the  drama  was 
drawing  to  a  close.     Brissac,  left  as 


Governor  by  Mayenne,  began,  ten- 
tatively at  first,  for  fear  of  Grarxn,  to 
treat  with  Henry.  Rose  of  Senlis, 
blind  to  the  coming  event,  had  com- 
menced, on  the  2 1st  of  March,  what 
was  to  have  been  a  series  of  sermons 
proving  the  impossibiliiy  of  the 
Beamese  King's  acceptance.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22nd,  that  very  Kin^ 
was  in  undisputed  possession.  He 
entered  during  the  night;  and, 
owing  to  the  militaiy  precantaons 
taken  by  Brissac,  and  the  growing 
royalist  reaction  among  the  people, 
resistance  had  vanished  as  if  by 
magic. 

At  the  astounding  news,  the  noisy 
preachers  fled  like  chaff.  We  do 
not  find  that  any  of  them  cared  to 
keep  that  *  pact  with  death'  to  which 
they  had  so  profusely  sworn  when 
urging  their  flocks  to  endure  the 
last  extremities.  Some  had  already 
taken  care  to  save  themselves  in 
time  by  retreating  from  the  scene, 
or  keeping  silent.  Some  had  ven- 
tured to  change  their  tone.  Some 
had  veered  from  one  partisanship 
to  the  other  according  to  the  chances 
of  the  hour.  Commelet  was  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  unblushing  efiron- 
tery  of  the  latter  class.  Boucher 
had  held  on  to  the  last  moment :  he 
evacuated  Paris,  along  with  the 
Spanish  garrison,  on  the  King's 
entry.  Nine  days  before  that  event 
Garin  was  recommending  from  the 
pulpit  an  act  of  regicide  after  the 
pattern  of  that  of  Jacques  Cldment. 
but  when  Henry  actually  came  in, 
even  Gbrin  collapsed.  He  hid  him- 
self in  a  bam  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis, 
and  when  discovered  begged  his 
life  on  his  knees,  swearing  that  he 
was  ready  to  preach  in  the  King's 
behoof  if  needful !  Henry  con- 
temptuously sent  an  order,  '  qu'on 
ne  fit  pas  mal  a  Garin!'  and  the 
wretch  subsided  into  obscurity. 

Obscurity,  sometimes  with  lite- 
rary ease  and  occupation,  was 
the  lot  of  most  of  these  firebrands 
of  the  League  in  their  subsequent 
days.    Boucher  survived  to  a  great 
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age.    '  Not  knowing  hoTT  to  exercise  this,  that   it   saved    the    National 

the  activity  of  spirit  bj  which  he  Unity  of  France.    The  Commanal- 

waa    devoured,'    says  M.   Labitte,  ist  movement   of  the  Leagae  was 

'  he  passed  his  protracted  old  age  quelled  at  its  head-qnartere.     The 

in  keeping  a  sort  of  academy,  and  system  of  Federal  towns,  and  half, 

taking   charge    of  some    religions  feudal   suzerainties    in    connection 

sisters.'     Bat  he  indulged  in  fro-  with  some  weak  nominal  monarchy, 

queut  law-suits  alao,  for  Philip  IL  which  was  within  prospect  of  being 

had  made  him  Archdeacon  of  Tonr-  realised,  yielded  to   tJie    Bonrbon 

nay,  and  capitular  questions  were  autocracy  of  the  next   100  yeara, 

a    tempting     field  for    his     pug-  with  all  its  splendour,  and,  it  must 

nacity.     Again,    his  '  Apol^y  for  be  added,  with  all  ita  vices.     Since 

Jean    Chatel,'    and  his    '  Funeral  then,  revolution  and  military  des- 

Oration  for  Philip  II.,'  showed  that,  potism   have    ruled    their   several 

for  some    time   at  aJl   events,  the  hoars ;  but    France   has    held  to- 

fauaticism  and   the    tmcalenoe  of  gether,  prond  above  all  things  of 

the  old  '  palpiteer  '  of  the  League  her  inherent,  consolidated  person- 

were  by  no  means  extinguished  in  ality   as  a  nation.     Now,   for  the 

the  exile's  bosom.     He  is  said,  in-  first  time    since  the  wars   of  the 

deed,  by  the  historian  Mezeray  to  League,  do  we  behold  the  political 

have  changed  his  opinions  before  Utopia  of  Federal  manicipalities  at 

the  end,  and  to  have  become  '  as  strife  with  the  older  elements  of 

zealous  a   Frenchman  among  the  order  throughout  the  conntiy.   The 

Spaniards  as  he  had  been  a    SpSf-  'Commone'of  Paris,inApnl  1871, 

niard  in  France.'   He  died  Jn  1646,  in  its  declared  opposition    to  the 

at  the  great  age  of  96 — two  years  opinions  of  the  country  at  large,  as 

only  before    the    outbreak  of    the  embodied  in  the  National  Assembly 

Fronde.  of  Versailles,  takes  us  back  three 

The  great  political  import  of  the  hundred  years. 
entry  of  Henry  IV.  into  Paris  was 
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THE  POETRY  OF  THE  SIEGE. 


*  TNDIGNATION  makes  veraes,' 
X  aii<i  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  mental  excitement  of  the 
Parisians  during  the  siege  (perhaps 
we  should  now  say  the  first  siege, 
or  the  siege  by  the  Germans,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  second  siege 
by  the  French)  should  have  led  to 
a  considerable  outburst  of  lyrical 
activity. 

Much  of  the  poetry  thus  pro- 
duced was,  it  must  be  confessed, 
poor  stufi*;  but  it  has,  at  least,  an 
interest  as  reflecting  the  prevailing 
emotions  of  the  period,  and  some 
of  the  pieces  are  not  without  a 
value  of  their  own.  There  was,  of 
course,  any  quantity  of  street  songs, 
chiefly  of  a  grotesque  and  satirical 
kind,  the  most  popular  being  Ah! 
Biemarcky  fd  iu  continues^  warning 
the  Prussians  that  they  would  all 
be  swallowed  up  if  they  did  not 
instantly  decamp ;  and  Le  Flan  de 
Trochuy  a  mocking  review  of  absur- 
dities attributed  to  the  Governor, 
each  verse  winding  up  with  a  chorus 
of  *  Plan,  plan,  plan  ! '  Another 
favourite  song  was  one  which  should 
have  some  interest  at  Woolwich ; 
II  nous  faut  des  canons  se  chargeant 
jtar  la  ctdasse,* 

While  the  working  folk  had 
their  broad-sheet  ditties,  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  classes  went  to  the 
theatre  to  hear  verses  of  a  more 
ambitious  order,  recited  by  well- 
known  comedians.  Reverting  to  a 
primitive  fashion,  the  poets  pub- 
lished their  new  compositions,  not 
through  the  press,  but  from  the 
stage.  The  introduction  of  these 
pieces  into  the  theatrical  programme 
was  one  of  the  expedients  by  which 
the  Parisians  reconciled  their  enjoy- 
ment of  a  favourite  anmsement, 
the  want  of  which  some  of  them 
felt  more  acutely  than  reduced 
rations  and  stinted  diet,  with  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  through 
which  they  were  passing  and  the 


severe  heroism  they  attributed  to 
themselves.  Long  before  the  siege 
began,  the  terrible  drama  of  the 
war  engrossed  the  public  mind 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
To  read  the  various  editions  of  the 
papers,  to  discuss  the  news,  to  re- 
ceive and  retail  the  thousand  ru- 
mours, canards,  and  speculations  of 
each  hour,  occupied  the  Parisians 
from  morning  to  night.  The 
players  acted  and  sang  to  empty 
benches,  and  the  managers  were  all 
arranging  to  close  their  doors  when 
the  Prefect  of  Police  issued  his 
edict  compelling  them  to  do  so,  and 
saved  them  the  trouble  of  ^ming 
an  excuse.  Before  the  siege  was 
a  month  old,  however,  the  loss  of 
the  theatres  began  to  be  regret- 
ted. Cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  outer  world,  deprived  of 
news  except  now  and  then  when  a 
pigeon  arrived,  or  a  few  letters  and 
papers  were  smuggled  through  the 
lines,  the  Parisians  found  time  hang 
heavy  on  their  hands.  Business 
was  for  the  most  part  suspended, 
or  at  any  rate  occupied  only  a  small 
part  of  the  day.  The  newspapers 
showed  unflagging  fertility  of  in- 
vention, but  their  extravagant  fic- 
tions palled  on  the  popular  taste. 
An  agitation  was  commenced  for 
reopening  the  theatres,  and,  after  a 
show  of  resistance  the  point  was 
carried.  Various  changes,  however, 
were  made  in  the  character  of  the 
entertainments,  so  as  to  remove  any 
appearance  of  levity.  A  share  of 
the  receipts  was  set  apart  for  some 
charitable  purpose — one  day  for  the 
wounded,  another  day  for  the  or- 
phans or  the  municipal  soup  kitchens. 
On  the  stage  there  was  no  shifting 
of  scenes,  and  the  actors  appeared 
in  plain  evening  dress.  The  theatres 
were  dimly  lighted  with  lamps  and 
candles,  and  ladies  were  requested 
to  come  in  high  dresses  and.  dark 
colours.     Partly  this  diminution  of 
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splendour  was  owing  to  the  short 
supply  of  gas,  but  it  was  also 
greatly  due,  as  M.  Perrin  ex- 
plained to  his  audience  at  the  Co- 
ni6die  Fran9aise,  to  acnipules  de  trig- 
tesse.  The  first  public  entertainment 
during  the  investment  was  a  concert 
given  on  the  23rd  Oct.  by  M.  Pas- 
deloupe,  an  Abb^  being  specially 
retained  to  open  the  proceedings 
witb  an  address,  and  say  grace  as 
it  were  over  the  programme.  The 
Opera  followed  the  example,  giving 
snatches  of  operas  and  symphonies. 
On  the  27th  the  Com^die  IVan^aise 
reopened  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  After  a  very  dull 
lecture  by  M.  Legouv^  on  *The 
Moral  Alimentation  of  Paris,'  some 
scenes  from  the  Misanthrope  and 
Horace  were  acted,  the  heroes  of  Mo- 
liere  and  Comeille appearing  in  dress 
coats  and  white  ties — and  Mdlle. 
Agar  sang  the  MarseUI^iise.  The 
house  was  crammed  in  every  part. 
In  what  was  formerly  the  Imperial 
box  were  seateda  number  of  wounded 
soldiers.  The  women  among  the 
audience  were  all  in  black,  and 
the  men,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
military  uniform  of  one  kind  or 
another.  The  foye^'  or  saloon  of  the 
theatre  was  at  this  time  actually  an 
hospital. 

At  the  Ambigu  a  new  play,  called 
Le  Forgeron  de  Chdteaudun^  was 
produced.  It  was  presented  as 
*  une  actuality  patriotique,'  and  con- 
tained a  very  simple  story.  A  young 
Prussian,  bred  in  France  and  be- 
trothed to  a  French  girl,  is  com- 
pelled to  join  his  regiment  in  Prussia. 
He  g^s  to  the  rendezvous  ;  returns 
with  the  army  to  Ch&teaudun,  and 
there,  wrapped  in  the  tricolour,  is 
killed  in  the  French  ranks.  The 
drama  concludes  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  bombardment  of  Ghft- 
teaudun;  and  while  the  piece  was 
being  played  the  sound  of  the  real 
bombardment  on  the  othersideof  the 
Seine  was  plainly  heard  mingling 
with  the  mimic  roar  of  the  stage  guns. 
Another  play  produced  at  the  same 


theatre  was  entitled  Les  Paysans 
Lorraitu,  A  sensational  effect  was 
produced  on  the  audience  by  the 
exhibition  of  some  real  bacon  in 
the  course  of  this  piece. 

These  were  almost  the  only  new 
plays  produced  during  the  siege. 
The  other  theatres  contented  them- 
selves with  supplementing  their 
stock  pieces  with  odes  and  mono- 
logpies  bearing  on  the  great  ques« 
tion  of  the  day.  In  tms  country 
the  poets  have  long  been  divorced 
from  the  stage,  but  in  France  the 
fashion  of  writing  both  comedies 
and  tragedies  in  rhymed  verse  has 
kept  up  a  connection  between  the 
players  and  thd  bards.  The  Th6&tre 
Fran9ais  had  therefore  no  di£Blculty 
in  finding  verses  in  abundance  for 
the  purpose  of  recitation.  The  stock 
theme  of  these  poems  was  the  moral 
dignity  of  the  situation,  accom- 
panied by  exhortations  to  continued 
fortitude  and  endurance,  and  de- 
nunciations of  the  barbarous  foe. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
them  in  this  respect  was,  perhaps. 
The  Oath  of  Paris^  by  M.  Leconte 
de  Lisle,  which  was  recited  by 
Mdlle.  Agar  on  the  200th  night  of 
the  siege,  and  doubtless  thrilled  the 
audience  by  its  picture  of  the  ter- 
rible scenes  so  near  to  them — ^the 
sea  of  snow  and  ring  of  fire  in  which 
the  city  was  set,  the  shattered  palaces 
and  burnt  homes  around  it,  the 
frozen  corpses  of  the  battle-field, 
and  the  cruel  icy  wind,  charged 
with  moans  and  shrieks  of  execra- 
tion and  vengeance.  The  following 
lines  will  show  the  spirit  in  which 
Paris  was  gloriGed  and  the  invader 
abused : 


Ville  Rug^ste,  cerrean  da  monde,  oigneil 
de  rhomme, 
Ruche  immortelle  dee  espriU, 
Phare  allum^  dana  I'ombre  oil  sont  Atbines 
et  Rome, 
Astre  des  natione,  Paris ! 

Vols!  la  horde  au  poll  fauve  asai^ge  tes 
murailles  I 
Vil  troupeau  de  sang  altM, 
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De  la  sainte  patrie  ils  mangent  les  entrail- 
les, 
lis  bavent  sur  ton  sol  saci^ ! 

Ifous  les  loups  d*outre  Khin  ont  m^l^  leurs 
cspecGSf 
Vandale,  Germain,  et  Teuton ; 
lis  sont  tons  U,  hurlant  de  lean  guenles 
^paisses, 
Sous  la  lani^re  et  le  b&ton. 

Odelette  Querriere  is  in  a  lighter 
strain.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Boliloqiij  of  a  fashionable  coquette, 
who,  however,  amid  her  vanities,  is 
not  insensible  to  the  impressions  of 
the  time.  She  is  elated  because  her 
lover  has  just  been  made  captain  of 
a  battalion  of  iclair&urs,  and  is  dis« 
posed  to  triumph  over  her  bosom 
friend,  whose  husband  is  only  a 
corporal.  At  first  she  was  sadlj 
disturbed  at  the  idea  of  his  going  a 
soldiering,  and  forgot  herself  even 
so  far  as  to  cry  till  she  reddened  her 
eyes,  but  she  consoles  herself  with 
the  thought  of  his  bravery,  and  his 
very  graceful  appearance  in  a 
brUliant  uniform,  with  a  sword  by 
his  side.  The  sound  of  the  can- 
nonade fills  her  with  horrible  fore- 
bodings of  evil,  and  often  she  fancies 
she  sees  the  gloomy  coach  with  the 
red  flag  on  a  white  ground  drive  up 
to  her  door,  and  the  dying  soldier 
lifted  out  of  it.  But  something 
assures  her  he  will  return  in  safety, 
bringing  with  him  a  Prussian  hel- 
met as  an  exquisite  gift  of  love  : — 

Je  mettrai  cet  objet  morose 

Dans  le  boudoir  anx  rideanx  sourds, 
Oii  de  silence  et  d'ombre  rose 

Est  fait  le  nid  de  nos  amours. 
Lourd  devant  la  glace  l^re, 

Le  faite  ^gay^  d*un  pompoo, 
II  omera  mon  ^tagire 

Entre  deux  vases  du  Japon. 

And  further  to  flout  at  war,  she 
resolves  to  make  the  pickelhaube 
the  depository  of  all  her  little 
amulets  of  love,  billets,  and  locks 
of  hair,  and  the  bunch  of  violets 
which  was  the  first  declaration  of 
her  lover's  passion. 

The  Cuirassiers  de'  EeCchshbffen^ 
%y  £mile  Bergerat,  which  was  re- 
cited by  Goquelin  at  the  Theatre 


Fran9ais,  and  caused  some  sensa- 
tion, is  a  poetical  explanation  of  the 
mad  cavalry  charge  against  the 
strongly-posted  German  artillery. 
First,  we  have  rather  a  full-coloured 
picture  of  the  battle,  the  Germans 
hidden  in  the  forest— 

Qui  font  mentir  jusqaes  a  la  mitraille: 

Turcos  dashing  up  to  the  monlLs 
of  the  enemy's  cannon  with  their 
sabres  in  their  teeth,  and  so  on. 
The  French  having  exhausted  their 
ammunition,  and  no  supports  arrir- 
ing,  are  compelled  to  fall  back. 
Mac  Mahon,  gathering  bis  dragoons 
round  him,  points  out  the  heights 
where  the  Germans  are  lying,  and 
orders  an  atta<;k.     *  Go,'  he  say's, 

*  and  take  your  time  about  it ' — his 
object  being  to  withdraw  his  armj 
while  the  attention  of  the  enemy  i^ 
occupied  by  this  movement.  Tho 
mission  was  not  a  forlorn  hope,  bot 
certain  doom.  *'Tis  death  I*  ex- 
claims   the   colonel    of  cuirassiers. 

*  Still,  I  go.  Marshal ;  but  first  give 
me  your  hand,  for  I  am  a  father.' 
The  man  of  Magenta  takes  him  to 
his  arms,  embraces  him  in  the 
sight  of  all,  and  then  despatcbe.'i 
him,  not  without  envy,  to  a  glorious 
death.  So  the  cuirassiers  gallop  off 
to  their  doom,  in  circumstances  that 
eclipse  the  famous  charge  of  6a- 
laklava. 

The  object  of  the  attack  is  accoro- 
plished,  and  the  baffled  Germans 
next  morning  behold  the  French 
marching  off"  in  the  fiir  distance. 
Only  a  Frenchman  could  have 
thought  of  calling  an  army  thas 
retreating 

Notve  arm^  invaincue  et  son  chef  inviDcillft 

The  Maiire  rf'JScofc,  another  piece 
by  the  same  author,  and  also  re- 
cited at  the  The&tre  Fran^  by  , 
Goquelin,  is  much  more  vivid  and 
impressive.  The  following  verses 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  schoohna*- 
ter's  story,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  tells  it;  and  tho« 
who  recollect  Coquelin's  deep,  inci- 
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fiiye  voice  and  masterly  dramatic 
expression  can  imagine  with  what 
effect  he  rendered  it : — 

Messieurs  les  Allemands,  an  detour  d*an 

chemin 
Voiis  m'ayez  arrftt^,  les  armes  a  la  main... 
Je  ne  sois  pas  soldat,  n'ayant  pas  runiforme. 
Vos  Mits  sont  formels,— et  je  les  avais  lus. 
Je  serai  fnsille  tout  k  I'heure  I — An  surplus 
Faites  votre  devoir,  je  plaide  ponr  la  forme. 

Quand  Tons  ^tes  yenns  en  France,  mon 

«r^is  Tinstitntenr  de  ces  bourgs  enrahis. 
Comme  on  entend  les  bois  gazouiUer  k  Tau- 

rore, 
Le  babil  des  enfants  indiqnait  ma  maison  I 
— Cest  celle  que  Ton  roit  fnmer  k  Thorizon, 
Dans  ce  brasier,  oh  tout  un  canton  s'ira- 

pore. 

])£a  femme  ^tait  Badoise. — Oni,  dans  ce 

temps  serein, 
On  pouvait  naitre  encor  des  deux  cot^  da 

Khin 
Sans  s'dgoiger  et  sans  songer  auz  repr^* 

sallies. 
Son  cours  ne  traversait  que  mes  r^es  d'a-^ 

mant: 
S*il  me  s^parait  d*elle,  il  ^tait  allemand ; 
EUe  le  crut  fran9ais  le  jour  des  ^poosailles. 


La  gueire  yint. — Forbach!  Reichshoffen! — 

Votre  rpi 
ChlEmtait:  Louange  k  Dieu! — Je  ne  sais  pas 

pourquoi 
Un  peuple  6coute  un  roi  qui  Tappelle  a  la 

guerre. 
II  serait  fort  ais^  pourtant  de  dire :  Non ! 
Nous  ne  sommes  point  faits  pour  nourrir  le 

canon!... 
— ^Je  suis,  Yous  le  vojez,  un  esprit  tris-vul- 

gaire. 

Fnfin  Sudani — Un  soir,  les  habitants  du 

bourg 
Sortent  de  leurs  maisons. — On  battait  le 

tambour. 
On  court,  on  se  rassemble  au  pr^u  de 

r^glise... 
Les  vitraux  flamboyaient  aux  lueurs  du 

oouchant ; 
C^tait  I'heure  oh  chacun  est  reyenu  du 

champ, 
Oi!i  Tazur,  comme  on  dit  chez  nous,  se  fleur- 

delise. 

Le  maire  ^tait  mont^  snr  an  large  escabeau, 
Et  parlait.   A  la  main  il  tensit  un  drapeau 
Oili  Ton  arait  ^rit :  Vive  la  lUpublique ! 
— 'Cest  au  peuple,  dit-il,  quon  en  Tent 

cette  fois  I 
'  On  brMe  nos  hameaux ;  il  nous  rests  les 

bois; 
*  La  liberty  s'y  plait,  et  c'cst  sa  basilique! 


'En  For^t ! '  is  the  cry,  and  off  they 
go,  the  old  priest  leading  the  way. 
The  Schoolmaster  takes  his  wife 
to  her  parents  at  Baden,  hands 
back  her  dowry,  and  the  parting  is 
made  more  terrible  by  the  discovery 
that  she  is  before  long  to  be  a 
mother.  In  a  frenzy  of  grief  and 
despair  he  returns  to  his  Tillage — 

Le  village  n'^tait  qu'on   brasier... —  Au 

milieu, 
Le  clocher,    d'o^    tombaient    comme   des 

pleurs  de  feu, 
Semblait  prendre  k  t^moin  TEtemel  dans 

I'espace... — 
Je  ne  vous  peiudiai  pas  ce  que  vous  avez 

fait. 
Mais  quand  je  vis  cela,  je  compris  quVn 

effet 
Vous  vouliez  a  jamais  germaniser  F  Alsace  I. . . 

Alors  je    me  blottis  dans    Tombre,  j'at- 

tendis... 
Un  uhlan  s'avan^ait  a  cheval ;  je  bondis 
En  croupe,  et  lui  volai  son  fusil  et  ses 

balles!... 
11  en  avait  quarante ;  il  n'en  rests  que  huit. 
Nous  ne  tirons  jamais  qu'4  bout  portant,  la 

nuit; 
Car  la  guerre  sacr^e  a  des  lois  infemales. 

Et  nous  sommes  dnq  cents.  Messieurs,  dans 

la  for^t. 
Qnand  Tun  de  nous  est  pris,  on  le  venge ; 

on  pourrait 
Compter  plus  d'un  malade,  h^las !  mais  pas 

un  lAche ! 

Les  petits  sont  souffrants,  et  notre  vieux 

cur6 
A  cess^  de  tousser...  Nous  Tavons  enterr^, 
Dans  la  premiere  neige..  II  est  mort  k  la 

t4che. 

Aujourd'hui,  c'est  mon  tour,  et  je  ne  m'en 
plains  pas. 

J'ai  trop  vteu  d'un  mois  sur  torre. — Je  suis 
las, 

Et    mon  malheur  n'est  pas  Texcuse  que 

j'allAgue. 
Hites-vous,  car  je  crains  de  douter  de  mon 

Dieu  I —  ^ 

— Done,  en  joue !— A  jamais  vive  la  France  I 
-^Feu !— 

— Et  quant  k  mon  enfant,  je  vous  le  ligue ! 

A  remarkable  literary  incident 
of  the  siege  was  the  recitation  of 
Victor  Hugo's  Chdttments  at  the 
Com6die  Fran9aise.  Only  a  few 
months  before  the  work  circulated 
with  guarded  secrecy  from  hand  to 
hand ;  people  locked  themselves  in 
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their  rooms  to  naA  the  scatbing 
inrectives  on  the  Empire.  The  most 
striking  paaaages  were  now  recited 
on  the  pablic  stage,  before  a  dense 
ttod  enthnsiaatic  andience,  amid 
deafening  applanae.  Bat  the  ex- 
citement  soon  sabsided.  The  Em- 
pire waa  oTer ;  to  triumph  orer  it 
in  this  manner  was  too  mncb  like 
kicking  wben  dead  what  men  bad 
croocbed  before  whea  living.  So, 
after   a    little    while,    the    Gh&ii- 
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While  sbnt  np  in  the  capital  &om 
which  be  had  been  so  long  pro- 
scribed,'  Victor  Hngo,  in  additioQ 
to  one  or  two  rhapsodical  letters, 
wrote  a  poem  called  'Dan*  U 
Circle.'  Ftiuioe.tuiderthegniseof  a 
lion,  being  pitted  againata  polar  bear 
— Pmasia,  of  conrse^ — in  the  circoa, 
argnes  with  the  latter  on  the  absnr- 
di^  of  rending  each  other  to  gra- 
tify the  blood-thirsty  passiooa  of 
the  Emperor  Nero,  uid  proposes  a 


loDocent, 
Niui,  Fieni  va'atttqnvr.    Soil.    Ma  griSei 


lUis  jn  pmae  ct  je  die  qot  now  aonDca 

doUte* 
De  DOdi  ratrMaer  >tm  tact  da  fnrMir ; 
£t   que    aoot    fcnom   humu  de   mmagvr 

On  the  whole  the  poetir  of  the 
siege  was  more  remarkable  for  qnan- 
tity  than  qnality.  The  thooght  is 
thin  and  monotonons,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  expressed  is  nsiiaUy, 
at  the  best,  gracefnl  nther  thus 
dignified  or  Tigorooa.  A  eertmin 
prettineaa  of  s^le  which  many  ot 
the  pieces  exlubit  contntsti  nn- 
pleasanUy  with  ttie  gravity  of  the 
subject.  Their  recitation  doobtlees 
afforded  aa  agreeable  and  decotons 
amosementi,  bnt  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  aadience  derived 
any  genuine  motal  support  from 
listening  to  or  reflecting  on  them. 
Nothing  was  produced  which  can 
even  distantly  be  compared  with 
the  '  Uaneillaise,'  or  with  the  eSh- 
sions  of  Cb^nier  uid  Komer.  The 
poems  of  the  siege  have,  however, 
aa  we  said  at  starting,  a  certain 
degree  of  historical  intereat,  and 
deaerre  a  passing  notice. 

J.  H.F. 
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THE   TBFURE   OF    LAND   IN  EUROPE. 


THE  qaestioii  of  the  Land  is  loom- 
ing in  the  immediate  ^tore, 
and  men  are  to-day  gathering  np 
from  the  varioTis  conntries  of  Eu- 
rope those  materials  from  whith  may 
be  obtained  a  more  perfbot  grasp 
of  the  constituents  to  be  considered. 
Li  its  first  view  the  problem  ap- 
pears complex  to  the  extreme  of 
complexity ;  for  Common  Law  and 
Boman  Law,  Feudal  Law  and  Eccle- 
siastical Law,  are  so  interwoven  that 
the  highest  legal  intellects  have  ex- 
pressed their  sense  of  the  enormous 
difficulties  in  which  the  matter  is  in- 
Tolyed,  and  have  from  time  to  time 
indicated  their  desire  to  find  a 
remedy. 

But  &r  more  important,  because 
more  profound,  passionate,  and 
growing,  is  that  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion which  is  discussed  in  all  the 
great  manu&cturing  centres  of  our 
country ;  and  which  does  not  en- 
quire what  are  the  legal  technicali- 
ties or  difficulties,  but  asks,  whence 
came  the  original  possession  of  the 
land,  and  what  constitutes  the  right 
of  holding?  These  questions  are 
asked  with  a  feverish  intensity  which 
has  a  significance  more  powerM 
than  words.  They  are  debated 
from  one  end  of  our  land  to  the 
other,  and  they  occasionally  rise 
broadly  upward  in  the  face  of  great 
meetings;  rousing  to  temporary 
madness  the  whole  mass  of  the 
audience,  ai^  shutting  out  all  else 
in  the  excitement  of  the  one  ques- 
tion of  the  Land. 

TOL.  m. — »o.  xvin.    new  series. 


None  recogfnise  these  truths  more 
absolutely  than  those  who  know 
the  under  -  current  of  life  most 
thoroughly;  and  the  greater  the 
certainty  of  these  facts,  the  greater 
is  the  necessity  that  the  problem 
should  be  reduced  into  its  simpler 
elements,  so*  that  all  minds  may 
grasp  the  difficulty  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  the  present  state  of  land 
tenure  in  Europe  affords  us  a  great 
lesson  and  a  CTeat  opportunity. 
On  some  parts  of  its  surface  may 
be  seen  the  earlier  forms  of  tenure 
re-awakening  into  ftiU  force  and 
activity,  whilst  at  other  points 
there  still  remain  the  stagnating  re- 
cords of  the  past,  slowly  dying' out. 
Li  Home  ecclesiastical  law  lately 
held^  its  sway  ;  in  Prussia  modified 
feudalism  still  insists  upon  the 
divine  right  of  kings ;  whilst  in 
Russia  the  old  form  of  communism 
re-appears,  heralded  in  with  shouts 
of  jubilation,  and  credited  with  the 
power  to  revivify  society.  These 
forms  of  land  occupancy  exhibit  the 
widest  possible  divergencies;  for 
despite  the  apparent  uniformity  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  the  outside 
trappings  of  modem  life,  such  as 
religion,  war,  or  commerce,  they 
yet  in  reality  contain  difierences  of 
condition  that  are  separated  by  cen- 
turies of  civilisation. 

At  the  present  time  in  Europe 
we  have  four  influences  in  greater 
or  lesser  activity.  The  earliest,  the 
widest  spread,  the  most  permanent, 
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and,  in  one  sense,  tlie  most  import-    that  of  modem  tfaoogbt.     Sadi  » 
ant,  is  tlie  old  law  of  oommnnism  ;    special  condition  is  the  condition  oi 


finr,  when  closety  viewed  and  car^  onr  own  land  to-daj,  and  the  signs 

fbllj  traced    throogh    its  yarions  aie  not  wanting  that  the  time  i^ 

modifications^  it  will  be  foond  to  proaehes  when  a  more  or  leas  defi- 

nnderlie    the    entire   stmctoie   of  nite  solution  will  have  to  be  foond. 
Enropeanland  tennie.    Arising  ont        It  has  been  said  that  the  law  of 


of  it^  extending  oyer  it^  and  having    common  holding  nndeiiiea  all  land 
had  in  the  past  almost  as  wide  a    tennre  in  Enrope,  and  the 


range  of  activity,  is  that  of  fendal    whj  this  is  so  are  very  endeni. 
law ;  its  inflnence  having  ever  been    The  system  of  common  holding 


directed  to  the  abrogation  of  com-  the  original  type  of  land  tennre, 
mon  holdings  and  tibe  building  np  and  existed  alike  amongst  the  eail j 
of  manorial  rights.     This  power  of  Komans,   the   early  Teutons,  and 
feudalism  grew  but  slowly,  rising  their  still  more  eariy  progenitors 
into  full  development  at  the  time  of  the  Indo-Germanio  tribes,  and  evi- 
our  own  Norman   Conquest^  and  deuce  of  each  of  these  pomts  exists 
retaining,  even  to  the  present  hour,  to  the  present  time.    In  tracing 
some  of  its  most  marked  privileges  them  separately  out^  the  more  pro- 
in  their  entirety.  Against  this  law  of  nounced  point  is  the  distinct  asso- 
feudal  tenure — against  the  assump-  dation  of  the  people  with  the  land  ; 
tion  of  superior  right>— 4igainst  the  for  not  only  was  the  land  held  in 
line  of  demarcation  that  separated  common    and  cultivated    in  coin- 
class  from  class — against  the  pre-  mon,   but  the  possession  of  land 
tension  of  being  above  or  below  the  was  hedged  round  with    distinct 
salt — ^the  whole  power  of  modem  limitations    in    a    clearly    defined 
thought  and  modem  progress  has  manner.     These  limitations  retain 
struggled,  and  in  that  struggle  has  their    significance  in    many  parts 
ever  achieved  its  victory.     It  has  of   Europe    at    the  present   time, 
been  enabled,  step  by  step  and  little  but  it  is  only  when  the  broad  &ct 
by  little,  to  break  down  the  succes-  stands  out  in  its  simple  int^^ty 
sive  barriers ;    how  this  has  been  that  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate 
achieved, by  whateffortsandihrough  the  full  force  of  its  teaching.  Thus, 
what  processes,  is  best  told  by  that  for  instance,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
series  of  enactments   that  appears  common  lands  of  England  or  the 
in  our  statute  books.     But  these  Mark  lands  of  Germany,  we  find 
three  great  influences — ^that  of  the  systems  of   land  tenure  in  force 
law  of  common  tenure,  the  law  of  that  have  existed  from  times  long 
feudal  tenure,  and  the  law  of  mo-  preceding  the  Norman  Conquest  or 
dem  thought--are  each  modified  by  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
another  influence,  the  conditions  of  It  is  only  under  such  circumstances 
population  as  represented  by  the  as  these  that  we  can  recognise  how 
greater  or  lesser  density  of  life.     So  unchanging  are  some  forms  of  land 
long  as  a  population  is  sparse,  so  tenure  in  Europe.     But  if  this  be- 
long as  large  tracts  of  country  re-  true  of  the  West^  where  our  law  of 
main  uncultivated,  so  long  will  the  life  is  the  law  of  change,  how  much 
law  of  common  holding  and  the  law  of  more  is  it  so  of  that  earlier  home  of 
feudal  tenure  have  a  more  or  less  di-  our  forefathers,  the  land  of  the  ESast^ 
rect  vitality:  but  when  life  becomes  where  the  law  of  permanency  is 
dense,  when  each  foot  of  land  ac-  stamped  on  all  forms  of  thought, 
quires  a  value,  and  when  the  struggle  and  where,  apart  frx>m  the  impress 
for  the  means  of  Ufe  deepens  in  in-  of  European  ideas,  the  conditions 
tensity,  then  the  law  of  feudal  te-  of  life,  even  to  trivialities,  remain 
nure  must  straggle  with  or  yield  to  unbroken  for  centuries  ?  We  mighty 
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therefore,  anticipate  to  find  in  India 
to-day  those  prototypes  of  land 
tenure  which  have  exercised  and 
still  exercise  so  large  an  inflnence 
on  Europe,  and  it  is  fonnd  that  they 
not  only  exist,  bnt  are  exceedingly 
-widely  spread. 

In  India  at  the  present  time  a 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  empire 
is  divided  into  communities,  in 
which  the  land  is  held  and  culti- 
vated in  common,  and  the  limita- 
tions by  which  the  system  is  sur- 
rounded are  thus  given  by  a  careful 
and  painstaking  writer  :^  '  When  I 
speak  of  a  village  community,  I  use 
this  latter  word  in  our  ordinary 
English  sense,  and  not  to  signify 
the  actual  holding  of  property  in 
common.  ...  It  is  true  that  in 
early  times,  before  communities  have 
settled  down  to  fixed  cultivation,  the 
land  is  held  to  a  great  degree  in 
common  for  grazing  purposes,  pri- 
vate property  being  in  cattle,  not 
inland.  .  .  .  The  bond, then,  which 
keeps  together  a  village  community 
is  rather  municipal  than  a  commu- 
nity of  property.  Thecultivated  land 
is  held  by  individuals,  and  the  com- 
mon interest  in  common  property 
is  scarcely  greater  than  that  which 
exists  amongst  the  commoners  of 
an  English  manor.  The  waste  land 
and  grazing  ground  are  held  in  com- 
mon ;  certain  common  receipts  are 
brought  to  a  common  fund ;  certain 
common  charges  are  charged  against 
the  same  fund,  and  distributed  in  a 
cess  on  individuals  according  to  their 
holdings.  There  is  a  system  of  mu- 
nicipal mane^ment,  and  the  com- 
munity claims  to  exercise  a  certain 
Emited  control  over  its  members, 
and  to  have  a  reversionary  right  to 
the  land  of  members  who  cease  to 
cultivate  or  fail  to  pay ;  but  beyond 
this  there  is  complete  individual 
freedom.  .  .  .  The  community  is 
managed  by  a  council  of  elders, 
who  rule  it  so  long  as  they  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 


who  conduct  all  negotiations  with 
the  Government.  In  such  a  village, 
then,  the  body  of  the  cultivators 
consider  themselves  to  be  the  pro- 
prietors. They  are  united  and  very 
strong ;  they  certainly  exercise 
rights  of  property,  and  no  one 
would  dream  of  attempting  to  dis- 
turb them.' 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  all 
early  forms  of  proprietorship  is 
the  possession  of  land  by  the  com- 
munity as  distinct  from  the  pos- 
session of  land  by  the  individual ; 
it  is  only  as  civilisation  advances, 
and  the  value  of  individuality  be- 
comes more  thoroughly  recog- 
nised, that  personal  rights  rise 
more  and  more  distinctly  into  being. 
The  reasons  for  this  being  so  are 
very  large.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  civilised  life  the  relationship  of 
family  ties  and  kinship  forms  the 
great  bond  of  union,  and  the  tribe, 
the  village,  or  the  clan  constitutes 
the  rude,  if  effective,  organisation 
by  which  the  people  are  guided  and 
controlled.  This  system  has  existed 
through  all  history ;  it  appears  in 
our  earlier  Biblical  records,  in  the 
early  history  of  Greece  and  Bome, 
in  the  early  (Germanic  customs,  and 
it  has  its  root  and  its  explanation 
in  the  natural  growth  of  family  life. 
It  is  thus  we  are  enabled  to'  under- 
stand how  it  is  that,  under  such 
widely  varying  circumstances,  the 
same  phenomena  repeat  themselves 
— how,  for  instance,'  we  meet  the 
almost  identical  type  of  organisa- 
tion alike  in  our  Highland  clans,  the 
wild  mountaineers  of  India,  and  the 
communal  life  of  Russia.  With 
what  intensity  these  feelings  main- 
tain themselves,  so  far  as  common 
holding  is  concerned,  is  sometimes 
strangely  illustrated.  One  instance 
may  be  given :  '  The  most  curious 
proof  that  the  natives  do  not  neces- 
sarily prefer  the  separate  to  the 
joint  system  is  found  in  the  fact 
published  in  some  of  the  official 
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papers  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
that  in  that  coantry  villages  were 
found  which  for  half  a  century  had 
submitted  to  the  farce  of  a  Goyem- 
ment  assessment  on  each  individaal, 
but  had  year  by  year  lumped  the  in- 
dividual assessment  together  and  re- 
divided  the  total  in  their  own  way 
among  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity.' NothiQg  could  niore  vividly 
illustrate  the  permanency  of  the 
feeling  for  communal  life,  and  [all 
the  other  tacts  that  come  to  light 
indicate  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
the  present  system.  So  much  is 
this  the  case  that  we  may  recognise 
in  India  to-day  the  same  system 
of  land  tenure  as  that  which 
existed  when  the  outflowing  of 
life  from  their  tribes  overran 
Europe;  and  it  is  by  thus  tracing 
the  connection  through  that  we 
are  enabled  to  perceive  how  the 
original  tenure  of  all  land  in  Europe 
was  that  of  'common  land/  The 
fact  that  this  was  so  becomes  all 
the  more  clear  by  noting  how  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  the  old  con- 
ditions still  remain  in  their  full 
integrity.  In  Westphalia  we  have 
the  common  use  of  forest  and  pas- 
ture; on  the  Weser,  the  Moselle, 
and  the  Elbe  we  have  the  system  of 
close  villages,  which  until  lately 
retained  all  their  ancient  rights ; 
whilst  in  some  of  those  districts, 
such  as  Snarholzbaoh,  so  recently 
as  1863  the  only  private  rights  of 
property  were  the  house  and  the 
garden  attached  to  it :  all  other  land 
of  whatever  kind,  with  the  exception 
of  a  varying  portion  which  remained 
for  common  use,  was  periodically 
divided  by  lots  amongst  the  owners 
in  common  according  to  their  rights, 
and  thus  changed  ownership  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  the  draw- 
ing. In  other  parts  of  Prussia  the 
rights  of  common  still  remain  over 
wood  and  forest.  In  Bussia  we 
have  the  re-creation  of  the  old  form 
o£  communism;  and  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  by  wisdom  or  by 
folly,  the  conditions  of  the  past 


have  been  made  the  standard  to 
measure  the  exigencies  of  the  pre* 
sent.  In  that  seething  of  Hfe  which 
was  evoked  throughout  the  great 
Russian  Empire  at  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  war,  the  one  thought  that 
rose  uppermost,  the  one  idea  that 
bonnd  together  antagonistic  sj-s- 
tems,  was  that  which  based  itself  on 
the  recognition  that  the  law  of  com- 
munism was  not  only  the  original 
framework  of  Russian  society,  bat 
was  the  one  means  by  which  Russia 
herself  could  be  regenerated.  With 
what  passionate  feeling  this  idea 
was  worked  out,  and  tlm)ugh  what 
vast  changes  it  was  carried,  is  well 
shown  in  Eckardt's  Modem  Rttssiay 
in  one  part  of  which,  when  speakings 
of  the  straggles  of  parties,  the 
author  thus  expresses  himself :  '  The 
most  important  bond  between  these 
two  factions  who  were  destined  to 
share  the  sway  over  the  Russian 
youth,  consisted  in  their  common 
adherence  to  the  old  Russian  law 
of  communism,  which  excluded  all 
personal  possession  of  property  and 
made  the  land  of  the  community 
the  possession  of  all  its  members.' 

The  identity  of  principle  which 
characterises  the  various  forms  of 
existing  communism  in  India,  in 
Russia,  in  Germany,  in  Gireeoe,  and 
elsewhere,  tends  to  support  the 
idea  that  they  all  had  a  common 
origin  in  the  East.  This  thought 
is  aided  by  their  general  antiqtdty,. 
and  upheld  alike  by  local  tradition, 
historic  facts,  and  the  affinity  of 
languages,  and  all  these  influencea 
combine  to  give  the  idea  the  stamp 
of  accuracy.  Beyond  this  it  is 
broadly  and  generally  accepted 
that  Europe  was  peopled  from  that 
high  table-»laad  of  Asia,  and  the 
wave  of  population  that  poured 
forth  was  ever  from  the  East  towards 
the  West.  Under  these  oircum- 
staaces  it  is  naimral  to  reoognise 
that  the  migratory  tribes  would 
carry  with  them,  not  only  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  early  home,  but  the 
laws  of  life  by  which  they  had  been 
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gOTenxBd.  It  is  thus  that  tlie  dd 
form  of  land  tennre  Wonld  take  root 
tkrouglioatr  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  vaxioaB  dis- 
jointed  cases  that  exist  have  so 
minute  and  positiye  a  resemblance, 
having  sprang  from  the  same  source. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  land  tenure  is  at  all  times 
slotn  to  change,  even  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions ;  but  when 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  con* 
ditions  of  life  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, it  not  only  does  not 
change,  bat  it  fractifies  with  a  preg- 
nant vitality.  Such  has  been  the 
ease  of  land  tenure  in  India ;  for 
though  it  bears  on  all  its  features 
the  marks  of  an  extreme  antiquity, 
it  has  yet  possessed  sufiB.cient  in- 
nate force  to  retain  its  original 
forin  unimpaired' by  the  lapse  of 
ages,  although  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  very  materials  of  change. 
Such  a  result  is  possible  only  when 
the  system  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  the  existing  society ;  for  it  may 
be  generally  accepted,  that  although 
systems  are  difficult  to  change,  they 
retain  their  permanency  only  when 
they  are  in  harmony  with  the  life 
they  are  supposed  to  represent. 

But  the  conditions  that  separate 
Europe  and  the  East  are  the  con- 
ditions represented  by  the  law  of 
change.  In  the  East  life  stagnates 
from  age  to  age,  whilst  in  the  West 
the  upwelling  of  thought  is  cease- 
less in  its  craving  for  advance ;  and 
it  is  thus  that  although  communism 
was  the  original  condition  of  all 
land  tenure  iu  Euvope,  it  belongs  to 
and  is  a  representative  of  the  earHer 
forms  of  civilisation. 

The  force  that  rose  into  being 
to  contest  with  communism  the 
total  possessiGn  of  the  land  was 
the  growth  -of  feudalism,  and  the 
straggle  between  these  two  powers 
has  extended  over  a  thousand 
years,  and  is  in  full  force  to- 
day. Many  of  us  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  regard  feudalism  from  the 
•manifestations'. of  its  later  develop- 


ment as  it  stands  broadly  out  with 
its  noble  castles  and  its  grand 
possessions,  that  we  are  scarcely 
prepared  to  recognise  the  form  it 
assumed  in  its  earlier  aspects;  yet 
it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  first 
forms  of  feudalism  the  chief  and 
his  retainers  occapied  the  same 
level,  the  leader  being  elected  out  of 
the  body  on  account  of  his  superior 
prowess  and  superior  sagacity.  It 
IS  only  as  the  principle  became 
more  complex,  and  the  class  that 
adopted  fighting  as  its  profession 
separated  itself  more  and  more 
broadly  finom  the  other  elements  of 
the  community,  that  the  distinction 
between  baron  and  retainers  became 
in  any  sense  a  marked  one;  and 
even  then  the  footing  on  which 
they  stood  to  one  another  was 
broadly  difierent  from  what  many 
imagine.  The  position  of  the  baron 
with  his  followers  was  that  .of 
the  leader  of  the  military  bro- 
therhood, and  sketches  are  not 
wanting  which  indicate  a  rough 
fellowship,  in  which  Hhe  Bauer  of 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries  is 
exhibited  as  a  jovial,  high-handed 
fellow,  who  holds  his  own  with  the 
folk  of  the  castle,  and  is  quick  at  re- 
tort both  with  cudgel  and  his  tongae.' 
Yet  this  element,  which  was  des- 
tined to  extend  its  sway  over 
Europe,  and  which,  with  all  its 
fanlts,  has  been  the  acting  cause 
in  the  achievement  of  many  of  our 
greatest  liberties,  was  itself  a  natu- 
ral production  of  the  then  existing 
condition  of  life.  The  mere  fact  that 
feudalism  has  been  developed  in  a 
more  or  less  perfect  form  in  Russia, 
India,  and  in  England  even  pre- 
vious to  the  Norman  Conquest,  tends 
to  show  that  feudalism  itself  is 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  special 
condition  of  civilisation — ^that  con- 
dition which  is  the  one  step 
higher  than  that  of  communism. 
The  developmrait  of  the  feudal 
system  and  the  rise  of  life  in  towns 
are  coniemporaneous  events;  the 
one  is  a  complement  of  the  other, 
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and  it  is  here  the  great  division  of 
dasB  interests  first  rises  into  yiew. 
One  portion  of  the  population  be- 
came absorbed  in  mannfantaring 
and  oommercial  pursuits;  another 
still  adhered  to  the  land ;  whilst  a 
third  became  the  representative 
of  war,  nndergoing  its  dangers, 
winning  its  victories,  and  claiming 
its  spoils.  The  final  result  was  not 
difficult  to  forecast:  the  military 
element  dominated  everywhere;  and 
its  representative  men,  chosen  from 
their  own  ranks,  became  the  holders 
of  fie&  and  lords  of  the  soil. 
The  division  of  the  community  as 
represented  by  town  life  helped  to 
aia  the  condition  from  which  serf- 
domism  was  eventually  evolved. 
The  mere  &ct  that  manufacturers 
and  traders  became  absorbed  in 
their  own  pursuits  constituted  one 
source  of  weakness  to  those  who 
still  followed  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture; for  whilst  the  military 
class  found  it  necessary  to  maintain 
a  more  or  less  perfect  organisation, 
and  a  greater  or  lesser  state  of  effi- 
ciency, the  peasant  holders  of  the 
land,  from  whom  they  themselves 
had  emerged,  became  mere  serfs 
through  the  operation  of  one-sided 
laws  and  the  conditions  of  life 
by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
The  broad  result  here  indicated  was 
4;he  same  all  over  Europe ;  but  the 
legal  steps  by  which  it  was  carried 
out  in  our  own  country  have  a 
curious  significance  when  viewed 
frt)m  the  point  now  indicated. 

Amongst  the  earliest  laws  passed 
with  regard  to  the  land  is  one  of 
the  time  of  Henry  III.  At  that 
period  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  common  holding  had  not  died 
out,  either  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  the  nobles,  or  royalty,  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  had  beg^un  to 
give  a  new  value  to  the  land  that 
surrounded  the  towns.  The  barons 
of  that  day  evidenced  a  keen  per- 
ception of  their  own  interests,  and 
desired  from  time  to  time  to  enclose 


such  portions  as  seemed  to  iliemi 
most  convenient  for  their  own  pur- 
poses ;  but  against  this  coarse  the 
people  strongly  protested,  and  their 
protests  assumed  such  distinct  form 
that  the  Act  now  referred  to  was 
passed  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and 
runs  as  follows  (Statute  of  Her^ 
ton): 

*  Also  because  many  great  men  of 
England    (which    have    infeofied 
knights    and  their  freeholders  of 
small    tenements    on    their    great 
manors)  have  complained  that  they 
cannot    make  their  profit  of   the 
residue  of  their  manors,  as  of  waste, 
woods,  and  pasture,   whereas  the 
same  feofiees  have  sufficient  pastures, 
as  much  as  belong  to  their  tene- 
ments :  It  is  provided  and  granted, 
that    whenever    such    feoffiaes    do 
bring  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin 
for  their  conmion  of  pasture,  and  it 
is  acknowledged  before  the  justiees 
that  they  have  as  much  pasture  as 
sufficeth  to  their  tenements,   and 
that    they  have    fr'ee    egress  and 
regress  from  their  tenements  to  the 
pasture,  then  let  them  be  contented 
therewith,  and  they  on  whom  it 
was  complained  go  quits  of  as  much 
as  they  have  made  their  profit  of 
their  lands,  wastes,  woods,  and  pas- 
tures ;  and  if  they  allege  that  they 
have  not  sufficient  pasture  or  suffi- 
cient ingress  or  regress,  according 
to  their  hold,  then  let  the  truth  be 
enquired  by  assize ;   and  if  it  be 
found  by  the  assize  that  the  same  de- 
forcers  have  disturbed  them  of  their 
ingpress  and  regress,  or  that  they  had 
not  sufficient    pasture,    as    before 
said,  then  shall  they  recover  their 
seisin  by  view  of  ike  inquest,    so 
that  by  their  discretion  and  oath 
the  plaintiffii  shall    have  sufficient 
pasture  and  sufficient  ingress  and 
egress  in  form  aforesaid,  and  the 
disseisors    shall    be  amerced,  and 
shall  yield  damages  as  they  were 
wont  before  this  provision.     And  if 
it  be  certified  by  the  assise  that  the 
plaintifis  have  sufficient  pasture  with 
ingress   and   egreaa   (as  before  is 
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said),  let  the  other  make  their  profit 
of  the  residue  and  go  quit  of  that 
assize.' 

-  Through  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  in 
spite  of  the  qnaint  technical  phraseo* 
log7  in  which  the  statute  expresses 
itself,  the  broad  facts  of  the  case 
come  out  clearly  enough.  It  was 
the  people  who  objected;  it  was 
they  who  brought  actions  at  assize 
against  the  lords  of  the  manor ;  it 
was  thej  who  were  discontented ; 
and  it  was  to  meet  their  complaints, 
and  bj  indirect  action  to  give  in- 
creased or  new  powers  to  the  rights 
of  the  manor,  that  the  Act  was 
passed.  Nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  the  interpretation  of  any  Act 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  times  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  for  the  better  government 
of  which  it  was  created.  When 
viewed  in  this  light  the  Statute  of 
Merton  has  a  positive  significance. 

The  next  statute  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  is 
equally  curious  as  indicating  the 
gradual  changes  that  were  creep- 
ing over  the  law  of  land,  as  well  as 
the  continuous  limitations  that  were 
being  imposed  upon  rights  of  com- 
mons. These  results  were  not 
achieved  without  protest,  struggle, 
and  bloodshed  ;  for  the  Bebeccaites 
of  that  age  swept  away  time  after 
time  the  various  boundaries  that 
were  erected,  and  which  marked  the 
intention  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to 
entrench  upon  the  rights  of  common. 
The  Act  of  Edward  I.  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  '  Whereas  in  a  Statute  made 
at  Merton,  it  was  granted  that  lords 
of  wastes,  woods,  and  pastures 
might  approve  the  said  wastes, 
woods,  and  pastures,  notmthstaiid' 
ing  the  contradiction  of  their  tenarUa^ 
80  that  the  tenants  had  sufficient 
pasture  to  their  tenements,  with  free 
egress  and  regress  to  tiie  same. 
And  when  sometime  it  chanceth 
that  one  having  right  to  approve 
doth  levy  a  dyke  or  an  hedge,  and 
some  hv  night,  or  at  another  season 
when  they  suppose  not  to  be  espied, 


do  overthrow  the  hedge  or  dyke,  and 
it  cannot  be  known  by  verdict  of 
the  assize  or  jury  who  £d  overthrow 
the  hedge  or  dyke,  and  men  of  the 
town  near  wiU  not  indict  such  as 
be  guilty  of  the  fact^  the)  towns 
near  adjoining  shall  be  distrained  to 
levy  the  hedge  or  dyke  at  their  own 
cost  and  to  yield  damages.' 

The  same  general  indication  runs 
through  the  series  of  enactments  that 
have  passed  from  that  time  to  this : 
they  express  the  atmosphere  by 
which  lliey  were  surrounded;  for 
although  century  after  century  the 
stmg^e  still  continued,  the  result 
was.ever  the  same,  the  nobles  always 
winning  and  the  people  always 
losing.  The  final  result  came  at  the 
Restoration.  A  great  property  law- 
yer naively  adds:  *At  the  restora^ 
tion  of  Charles  II.  a  final  blow  was 
given  to  the  whole  system :  itoform 
indeed  remained,  but  its  spirit  was 
extinguished;  the  tenure  of  land 
then  became  less  burdensome  to  the 
owner  and  less  troublesome  to  the 
law  student ;  and  the  courts  of  law, 
instead  of  being  occupied  with  suits 
between  lords  and  tenants,  had  their 
attention  more  directed  to  contro- 
versies between  different  owners.' 
The  same  general  results  were  tak- 
ing place  all  over  Europe  :  the  sys- 
tem bom  of  feudalism  had  forced 
the  stronger  brains  and  stronrar 
wills  into  the  higher  walks  of  hfe, 
and  they  used  their  position  to  the 
advanti^e  of  their  own  class.  Our« 
laws  and  the  laws  of  other  countries 
teem  with  evidence  of  this  truth; 
one  enactment  after  another  was 
passed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
concentrating  and  extending  the 
rights  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and 
the  result  was  the  gradual  and 
almost  total  absorption  of  the  land 
into  their  hands.  It  is  idle  to  pro- 
test against  the  result  or  the  mode 
by  wmoh  it  was  produced,  for  it  is 
the  natural  tendency  of  all  class  le- 
gislation. Aristocrat,  plutocrat,  and 
democrat  arealike  in  this  particular, 
for  each  has  a  distinct  tendency  to 
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tnonld  the  laws  of  the  ccnmtry  into 
luuTDony  witli  the  ideas  which  they 

Bui  the  Teiy  BuocesB  of  fendafism, 
the  yerj  power  of  concentratiYe 
force  that  gave  it  at  once  its  miH- 
taiy  aapremacy  and  its  chiss 
character,  the  veiy  qualitieB  that 
enabled  it  to  triumph  over  all  oppo* 
sition,  formed  the  elements  of  its 
greatest  danger.  It  developed  a 
state  of  society  where  eveiything 
was  for  the  aristocrats  and  nothing 
for  the  people. 

In  France  the  most  extreme  forms 
of  fendal  tennre  were  retained  in  all 
their  coarse  integrity.  Society  un- 
der Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  pre- 
sented a  series  of  strange  pictures, 
Madame  Pompadours,  lettres  de 
cachet,  and  secret  espionage;  whilst 
the  wits  and  writers  jeered  and 
gibed  at  ererything.  At  last  the 
force  of  despair  found  its  wild 
utterance  in  those  pangs  that  cul- 
minated in  the  earthquake  of  the 
Revolution. 

In  Germany  feudalism  died  out 
more  slowly,  being  held  in  check 
by  the  genius  of  Frederick  the 
Gireat ;  whilst  in  our  own  country 
the  horror  inspired  by  the  deifica- 
tion of  Reason  and  the  butchery  of 
a  king  banded  together  all  ranks 
among  us.  This  union  of  classes, 
which  had  its  origin  in  panic  and 
disgust,  was  cemented  through  the 
dr^  felt  for  the  first  Napoleon.  The 
•conflict  that  originated  in  support 
of  legitimacy  deepened  through  the 
whole  war,  and  left  behind  a  bitter 
antagonism  that  is  only  now  slowly 
dying  out. 

'  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that 
the  policy  adopted  by  our  country 
at  that  time  was  adopted  as  a  mere 
result  of  anristocratic  prejudice.  The 
more  probable  and  the  more  pleasant 
idea  is  that  the  heat  engendered  by 
exciting  events  had  so  thoroaghly 
carried  away  men's  thoughts  that 
they  really  beHeved  that  the  struggle 
was  one  for  position,  prestige^  and 
freedom.    Whatever  may  have  been 


the 

the  result  has  been  to  give  a  dif- 
ferent standard  of  land  tenure  in 
our  country  to  that  which  ecdatB  on 
every  other  part  of  the  Continent, 
for  England  alone  at  the  pieaeni 
time  retains  the  strong  impresH  of 
feudalism.  Although  this  result  is 
doubtless  due,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  causes  now  indicated,  it  has 
also  been  aided  by  our  insolar  posi* 
tion,  which  separated  us  -bam  the 
propagandism  of  the  Revolution. 
Its  outbreak  shattered  the  feudal 
sy8teminFranoe,and  theOodeNapo- 
leon  has  taken  great  care  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  its  reconstruction. 
As  the  destruction  of  feudaUsm  re- 
presented the  downfall  of  class  in- 
terests, so  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire  laid  the  foundation  of 
modem  agrarian  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  struggle 
which  culminated  in  the  outburst 
of  the  French  Revolution  was  the 
struggle  between  fendal  pretension 
on  the  one  side,  and  ihe  demands 
of  modem  thought  on  the  other. 
It  will  also  be  found  that  the 
struggle  was  between  the  uphold- 
ing of  mere  class  position  and  in- 
terests, and  the  claun  for  individual 
fi^edom  and  development.  It  was 
thus  that  the  feeling  that  propa- 
gated the  Revolution,  as  well  as 
the  idea  on  which  that  feeling  was 
based,  has  again  and  again  risen  to 
the  surfece  in  the  trite  phrase  of 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Finrtemity. 
Liberty  is  the  freedom  from  serf- 
labour  ;  Equahty  is  the  equal  status 
of  all  men  before  the  law;  and 
Fraternity  the  bonds  of  a  universBl 
brotherhood.  It  matters  nothing 
that  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts 
have  felled  to  realise  themselves  in 
everyday  life,  or  that  the  wildness  of 
fanaticS'  has  broken  down  their  own 
prog^mme :  the  force  it  created  still 
remains,  and  has  tended  to  mould 
the  whole  course  of  modem  society. 
From  it  were  formed  those  militaiy 
elements  that  made  the  arades  of 
the  first  Republic  evet<yiv:heio  irre- 
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sistible,  for  they  carried  with  them 
the  nerve^fbrce  of  a  new  hope,  and 
the  recuperative  power  of  an  ideal 
standard.  These  results  were  widely 
spread  and  greatly  intensified  by 
the  military  genius  of  Napoleon; 
and  that  series  of  splendid  victories 
which  gave  France  the  sway  over 
Belgium,  the  mastery  over  Austria 
and  Prussia,  the  alHftnce  with 
Kussia,  and  which  placed  her  grasp 
alike  on  Sweden  in  the  north  and 
Spain  in  the  south,  formed  the  ele-^ 
ments  of  a  more  or  less  efficient 
propagandism  of  French  revolution- 
ary ideas.  The  results  are  before 
ns  to-day  in  the  land  tenure  of 
Europe.  At  the  present  moment, 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
and  Austria  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly under  its  influence  ;  and  it 
may  be  broadly  said  that  where  the 
French  arms  conquered,  there  the 
French  agrarian  law  now  prevails. 

Our  own-  country  formed  the 
headland  beyond  which  the  surge 
of  that  tempest  of  human  life  never 
came.  Our  people  stood  forth,  fierce, 
compact,  and  defiant,  fighting  the 
great  fight  with  the  fervour  and 
intensity  of  a  patriotic  and  religious 
enthusiasm.  All  things  French 
were  hated  with  an  intense  hatred, 
all  new  ideas  were  hunted  out  of 
respectable  society,  and  the  de- 
nunciative eloquence  of  Burke  com- 
bined with  the  splendid  genius  of 
Pitt  to  brand  all  new  social  doc- 
trines with  infemy.  This  state  of 
things  reacted  upon  the  law  of 
land  tenure,  and  there  is  probably 
no  one  fact  that  has  tended  so  nn- 
mistakeably  to  bind  our  laws  down 
to  their  old  oonditions  as  the  re- 
sult oi  our  great  French  war.  More 
than  half  a  century  of  peacefol  re- 
lations has  not  yet  blotted  out  its 
memory,  and  we  are  only  now  be- 
ginning slowly,  and  with  hesitation, 
to  recognise  that  we  have  as  much 
to  learn  from  our  neighbours  as 
they  have  to  learn  from  us. 

The  quietude  and  almost  indifier- 
ence  with  which  the  great  mass  of 


English  society  has  hitherto  re- 
garded the  que8ti(Hi  of  land  tenure 
has  two  causes ;  the  one  the  sub- 
stantial existence  of  mdividual  and 
politioal  freedom,  the  other  the  re- 
latively small  proportion  that  the 
agricultural  class  bears  to  the  total 
of  our  population.  These  two  causes 
have  also  been  largely  aided  by  the^ 
development  of  our  commerce,  which 
has  given  employment  to  our  ra- 
pidly-increasing numbers.  The  peo- 
ple flocked  to  l^e  towns,  attracted 
by  the  rising  of  factories,  which  af- 
forded a  market  for  their  labour, 
and  in  the  general  improvement  of 
their  position  the  question  of  land 
tenure  was  tided  over.  But  it  will 
be  quite  evident  that  this  cannot  in- 
definitely oontinuo,  as  the  capacity 
of  commerce  is  not  indefinitely  ex- 
pansive; and  thus,  sooner  or  later,, 
the  great  question  of  the  land  will 
rise  with  irresistible  force  to  the  sur- 
face. At  the  present  time  the  dis- 
cussions that  take  place  in  the  open 
air  in  London  and  in  other  great 
cities  are  stirring  -pp  the  elements 
of  the  problem,  and  these  influences 
are  aided  by  the  rapidly  growing  sym- 
pathy that  exists  between  the  arti- 
san classes  of  the  different  countries 
in  Europe,  by  which  a  propagandism 
of  thought  and  a  dissemination  of 
actual  facts  are  rapidly  taking  place. 

From  a  combination  of  these  va- 
rious causes  the  demand  will  arise- 
that  the  land  shall  cease  to  be  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  few.  That 
this  result  must  come  is  inevitable, 
but  how  long  before  it  is  realised 
will  depend  upon  the  means  of  life- 
that  exist  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  So  long  as  our  commerce 
grows  and  creates  sufficient  employ- 
ment for  the  people,  the  whole  ques- 
tion will  be  regarded  with  a  tem- 
perate if  earnest  curiosity ;  but 
should  lords  of  manors  awaken  the 
pertinent  question  of  common  rights,, 
the  laws  of  land  tenure  may  fall 
under  discussion  with  an  emphasis- 
which  will  not  be  again  subdued. 

We  have  now  rapidly  sketched 
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in  ontline  tlie  three  great  inflnenoes 
on  which  the  whole  stracture  of 
EnropeaQ  land  tenure  may  he  said  to 
depend ;  hut  it  will  be  necessaiy  to 
recognise  that  the  three  principles 
act  and  re-act  npon  each  other,  pro- 
dncing  a  series  of  modifications  that 
extend  from  the  most  ancient  form 
of  common  holding  to  the  most 
modem  form  of  proprietorship.  It 
will  also  he  wise  to  remember  that 
these  three  great  systems  are  the 
distinct  outgrowth  of  their  snr- 
ronndings,  and  are  more  or  less 
directly  representative  of  particular 
features  of  civilised  life.  It  is  thns 
as  impossible  that  communism  can 
aacceed  feudalism,  as  it  would  be 
that  feudalism  could  succeed  mo- 
dernism. The  great  divisions  of 
Patriarchal  Communism,  Aristo- 
cratic Feudalism,  and  Democratic 
Agrarianism  are  the  natural  deve- 
lopments of  social  life.  For  we 
have,  first,  the  fi^mily;  next,  the 
class  ;  finally,  the  individual.  These 
varying  conditions  being  the  ni^ 
tnral  results  of  particular  conditions 
of  civilisation,  cannot  be  trans- 
muted at  will,  the  one  into  the 
other.  When,  therefore,  we  see,  as 
is  the  case  in  Russia  to-day,  an  en- 
deavour to  reproduce  a  form  of 
social  life  that  belongs  essentially 
to  the  past,  it  is  natural  to  antici- 
pate a  more  or  less  direct  failure, 
and  the  facts  that  come  to  the  sur- 
face appear  to  bear  this  out.  The 
disorder  that  reigns  in  village  life, 
says  the  Viest^  threatens  to  produce 
general  disorder  in  the  State. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  a 
general  levelling  of  society.  The 
idea  of  political  equality  is  consider- 
ably developed  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  new  territorial  institutions. 
As  still  further  illustrating  the 
break-up  of  communal  life  whilst 
endeavouring  to  retain  its  outward 
form,  the  following  from  the  Blue 
Booh  in  the  article  on  Russia  may 
be  quoted :  '  The  separatist  move- 
ment in  peasant  life  may  likewise 
he  considered  from  a  commercial 


point  of  view.     That   life    might 
have  been  seen  before  1861  stereo- 
typed, as  it  were,  in   every  village. 
The  habitB  of  the  people,  their  food, 
their  clothing,  had  been  preserved 
from   remote    ages    by   traditions 
which  had  descended  fr^m  patriarch 
to  patriarch.    In  every  country  the 
old  have  more  or  less    a    natural 
aversion  to  innovations  which   is 
almost  unheeded  in   the  stronger 
tendency  of  the  young  for  change 
and  progress.     In  Russia^  however, 
the  young  and  energetic  of  the  vil- 
lage commune  possessed  no  influ- 
ence whatever.   The  elder  members 
of  the  communities  lived  according 
to  past  traditions,  and  the  fritore 
was  after  all  of  little  promise  or 
brightness  to  them  as  serfs.     By  a 
natural  instinct  they  opposed  all 
changes,  for  their    despotic  sway 
would  have  been  endangered  by  the 
triumph  of  any  new  ideas  applied 
to  mode  of  life,  clothing,  or  agri- 
culture.    The  creation  of  artificial 
wants  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  interest  of  the  patruurch,  whose 
great  objest  was  to  keep  together 
whatever  money  the  family  earned 
by  a  common  effort  of  industry.  .  .  . 
A  dislike  to  the  communal  life  and 
the  system  of  collective  responsi- 
bility by  which  it  is  attended  has 
also  acted  as  a  powerful  incentive 
to  those  peasants  in  preferring  to 
become  the  proprietors  of  a  small 
freehold    in   g^t.  .  .  .  Their   first 
movement,  and  the  movement  that 
stands  out  in  the  gp^eatost  relief  as 
an  effect  of  emancipation,  was  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  patriarch 
and  to  enjoy  individually  such  civil 
rights  as  were  bestowed  upon  them 
under  the  new  dispensation.      A 
division     and    subdivision    began 
soon  after  1861,  and  although  par- 
tially checked  by  the  Central  Ck>- 
vemment,  continues  to  this  day  in 
a  ratio  that  bids  fair  to  place  the 
majority  of  adult  peasante  at  the 
head  of   separate  households.     In 
every  viUage  throughout  Russia  the 
observation   may  be  heard,  "  Now 
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each  is  for  bimBelf."  In  some 
parts  of  Sonihem  Bnssia  it  is  cus- 
tomary, when  two  sisters-in-law 
still  inhabit  the  same  hut,  to  draw 
a  line  in  chalk  on  the  floor  to  mark 
the  limit  of  their  respective  do- 
minions.' These  and  other  facts 
indicate  that  communism  in  Russia 
is  on  the  wane,  and  in  its  place 
there  is  arising  a  phase  of  life  in 
which  the  small  frediolding  class  is 
being  created,  bearing  a  strong 
analogy  to  a  state  of  life  that  once 
existed  in  our  own  country.  Whe- 
ther  it  will  follow  the  same  £9.te 
may  be  questioned,  but  some  of  the 
facts  connected  with  other  parts 
would  seem  to  indicate  its  pro- 
bability. '  In  the  Western,  or  old 
Polish  provinces,  the  measures  of 
the  Gk)vernment  were  more  decisive 
and  radical,  chiefly  for  political 
objects,  but  partly  also  because 
agriculture  was  relatively  so  much 
farther  advanced  in  that  part  of 
the  Empire  that  it  had  become  the 
interest  of  the  lord  to  deprive  the 
serf  of  the  soil  he  had  tilled  for  his 
own  benefit,  and  to  reduce  him  to  the 
condition  of  a  landless  bondsman.' 

The  present  condition  in  truth 
represents  a  fusion  of  communal 
ideas  with  feudal  rights  viewed  in 
the  light  of  modem  thought. 

If  we  turn  to  Turkey,  somewhat 
similar  phenomena  present  them- 
selves; for  there  also  the  principle 
of  communism  has  taken  root,  but 
exhibiting  one  of  those  variations 
that  are  common  to  all  governments. 
As  monarchy  admits  of  the  various 
modifications  that  range  from  the 
absolutism  of  Louis  XIY .  to  the  de- 
mocratic realism  that  exists  in  Eng- 
land under  Victoria,  so  communism 
puts  on  a  variety  of  phases,  ranging 
from  the  entire  abrogation  of  indi- 
vidual life  by  its  absorption  into 
the  community  upward  to  that  point 
where  individual  life  ssserts  its 
claim  for  action.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  this  before  us,  as  it  tends  to 


explain  the  varying  aspects  that 
raage  themselves  under  tiie  generic 
term  of  communism.  In  Turkey, 
at  the  present  time,  in  the  laws 
that  afiect  the  land  one  special 
phase  is  thus  described  :>  '  Freehold 
estates  belong  either  to  single 
owners  or  the  villagers  collectively, 
when  they  are  csJled  ^'Eliothus- 
khoria"  (free  estates).  As  these  lat- 
ter constitute  a  large  proportion  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  country,  it 
will  be  well  before  proceeding  fiair- 
ther  to  point  out  their  distinctive 
character.  They  are,  as  has  been 
said,  freehold  estates  ;  and  they  bo- 
long  each  to  its  own  body  of  vil- 
lagers, who,  to  acquire  possession 
in  the  first  instance,  collectively 
incurred  all  the  responsibilities,  col- 
lectively went  through  all  the  pro- 
cesses required  by  law,  and  obtained 
a  **berat"  conveying  the  estate  to 
them  as  a  corporate  body.  And 
yet  they  do  not  hold  in  co-partner- 
ship ;  but  each  member  of  the  body 
has  a  distinct  and  separate  share, 
over  which  he  has  an  independent, 
inalienable,  and  transmissible  right ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
which  he  contributed  or  became 
responsible  for  his  share  of  the  pur- 
chase money,  he  likewise  contri- 
butes to  all  the  dues  to  which  the 
joint  estate  is  liable.'  .  .  '  Such 
being  the  case,  the  villagers  when 
they  have  bought  an  estate  take 
out,  each  for  himself,  a  "tapi,"  or 
provisional  title  for  his  holding, 
paying  a  fee  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
ascertained  value  of  the  property : 
the  "tapi"  is  to  the  farm  what  the 
"  berat "  is  to  the  estate ;  on  every 
transfer  to  the  farm  it  must  be  can- 
celled, which  is  done  by  an  entry 
on  its  foil  leaf  on  the  register  kept 
in  the  "  tapi"  office,  and  a  new  one, 
subject  to  the  same  fee  as  the  old, 
made  out  for  the  incoming  posses- 
sor, who  takes  over  the  property 
with  all  its  responsibilities.  .  .  . 
For  the  raising  and  pasture  of  stock 
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there  is  always  a  tract  of  monntaiiL 
land  attached  to  each  estate,  which 
the  villagers  have  the  right  to  use 
in  common  without  payment. '  The 
population  of  the  country  is  not 
more  than  perhaps  a  fourth  of  what 
the  soil  could  support.  It  is  still  on 
the  decline,  so  that  available  hands 
are  as  much  considered  as  acres,  in 
all  contracts  about  lands.  In  the 
case  o{  fiemns  let  to  tenants,  of  which 
the  number  appears  to  be  small,  the 
landlord  has  unlimited  and  irre- 
sponsible power  of  eviction,  with  or 
without  cause ;  but  any  abuse  of  this 
power  is  held  in  check  by  the  diffi- 
culty  of  obtaining  tenants  through 
the  paucii^y  of  population. 

In  passing  to  the  consideration  of 
land  tenure  in  Austria,  the  first 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the 
enormous  change  that  has  been 
effected  since,  and  more  or  less  di- 
rectly through  the  infiuence  of  the 
revolutionary  uprising  in  1 848.  The 
legislation  of  tlmt  year  did  not  turn 
tenant  farmers  into  proprietors ;  it 
8imply  converted  feudal  proprietor- 
ship  into  free  proprietorship.  It 
did  not  deprive  the  great  proprietors 
of  their  properties,  it  only  deprived 
them  of  certain  feudal  rights  over 
the  property  of  others.  Previous 
to  1 848  the  Austrian  peasantry  were 
serfs,  subject  to  forced  labour,  and 
it  was  by  that  labour  the  estates  of 
the  great  proprietors  were  culti- 
vated. But  in  return  for  this 
forced  labour  each  serf  had  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land,  and  when 
the  feudal  system  was  abrogated 
they  at  once  rose  into  the  rank 
of  smaU  freeholders.  The  effect 
on  the  large  landowners  was  at 
frst  sight  disastrous,  but  the 
final  result  was  the  very  opposite 
of  that  which  was.  anticipated,  and 
has  thus  been  desci^ed:  'Thegrte^t 
proprietors,  constrained,  in  order  i^ 
escape  ruin,  to  cultivate  their  ^states 
^ore  carefully,  have  supplied  Ae 
place  of  forced  labour  by  greater 
scientific  knowledge  and  more  effi- 


eient  machinory .  The  result  is  that 
many  of  them  have  doubled,  and 
soma  have  trebled,  the  income  of 
their  properties  since  1848,  whilst 
the  ava:age  market  price  of  land 
has  risen  at  least  a  hundred  per 
cent.,  and  in  some  pirovinces  still 
higher.  In  most  of  the  provinces, 
and  especially  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  the  owners  of  small  pro- 
perties TnaintAJn  themselves  in  com- 
fort. In  Galicia,  notwithstanding 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  condition 
is  not  so  good ;  but  it  is  stated  that 
since  1848  they  have  improved,  and 
are  still  improTing.  There  are 
few  tenant  farmers,  but  where  they 
exist  the  rent  is  calculated  by  a 
share  of  the  produce.  Evictions 
are  not  frequent,  and  are  governed 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract :  where 
no  specific  contract  exists,  the  law 
allows  six  months'  notice.' 

In  the  three  countries  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  Russia  and  Turkey  and 
Austria,  the  influence  of  feudaJ  law 
and  the  relation  it  bears  to  com- 
munism are  seen  very  clearly  on 
the  surface  of  the  first  two,  whilst 
in  Austria  the  transition  from  feu- 
dalism to  the  more  modem  types 
of  life  is  marked  by  the  absence  of 
tenant  fieirming  and  the  general 
rise  of  small  freeholders.  As  we 
proceed  finrther  west  the  influence 
of  modem  thought  becomes  more 
and  more  conspicuous.  In  Prus- 
sia the  laws  of  land  tenure  have 
passed  through  a  series  of  re- 
visions, having  for  their  object  the 
creation  of  a  class  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors, the  definite  removal  of  all 
forms  of  feudalism,  and  the  vigorous 
development  of  agriculture.  The 
results  thus  aimed  at  have  been 
more  or  less  perfectly  achieved,  and 
the  evidences  of  this  appear  in  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
laws  from  1 807  to  1 866.  The  effects 
of  the  measures  of  Baron  Stein  are 
thus  summarised :  *  The  important 
results  of  the  national  agricultural 
legislation  stand  clearly  out  firom 
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the  resultB  of  other  legislation  by 
their  definiteness.   These  haye  been 
the  conversion  of  the  feudallj  sub- 
jected peasant  with  more  or  less 
imperfect  rights  of  pn3perty  in  land, 
into  a  perfectly  free  peasant  with 
absolnte  ownership ;  subject  only  to 
remaining  rent-charge  for  commuta- 
tion.  Secondly,  the  conversion  of  the 
feudally-restricted  landholder  with 
more  or  less  perfect  rights  of  pro- 
perty, into  a  perfectly  independent 
landowner  with  absolute  ownership 
of  his  lands ;  the  abolition  of  tenures, 
charges,  and  services  arising  out  of 
the  old  agricultural  organisation; 
the  relaxation  of  the  system  of  en- 
tails, the  extinction  of  the  bane^ 
and  almost  universal  righto  of  com- 
mon,  the  introduction  of  fruits 
principles  of  consolidation  of  inter- 
sected lands,   and  of  associations, 
under  compulsion  if  needs  be,  for 
land  improvements.'    These  are  the 
general  results,  and  the  facts  appear 
to  be  that  in  Ihrussia  the  State  has 
devoted  long  and  careful  attention 
to  settling  the  various  and  difficult 
questions  that  are  inevitobly  con- 
nected with  the  land — ^more  par- 
ticularly when  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition from  one  form  of  tenure  to 
another.    At  the  present  time  the 
result  aimed  at  seems  almost  to 
be    achieved,    and    it   consists   in 
constituting  the  great  body  of  the 
people  the  holders  of  the  land,  and 
also  in  utilising   the   money  and 
power  of  the  State  to  aid  in  pro- 
ducing such  a  result.      Many  of 
the    statistics  necessary   to   place 
these    points   clearly  forward   are 
difficult  to  obtain  on  account   of 
the  change  of  area  that  has  taken 
place  in  Prussia  herself  since  Sa- 
dowa,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
large  divergences  of  culture  inci- 
dental to  the  various  provinces ;  but 
some  broad  pointe  are  well  known, 
and  indicate  important  conditions. 


For  instance,  the  relative  proportion 
of  tenants  to  proprietors  is  about 
one  in  twenty,  the  numbers  pre- 
^oustoz866  being  1,111,117  pro* 
prietors  to  60,739  tenants.  But«ven 
out  of  this  number  of  tenants  only 
one-half  are  fistrmers  properly  so 
called,  whilst  the  other  half  add 
to  farming  some  other  industry. 
In  the  matter  of  money  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation  and  other  works 
there  are  359  associations  in  exist- 
ence, of  which  95  are  compulsory, 
by  law.  In  locking  at  Prussia  as 
a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  land  belongs  to 
the  cultivators,  and  that  the  &sire 
entertained  by  the  people  for  the 
actual  possession  of  land  is  exceed- 
ingly strong. 

But  if  this  feeling  is  strong  iii 
Prussia,  it  is  still  more  conspicuously 
manifested  in  France— ^at  country 
in  which  the  great  change  of  all 
modem  land  tenure  had  ite  origin. 
In  order  that  the  &cts  may  be 
clearly  brought  forward,  it  ^11  be 
advisable  to  have  the  latest  statistics 
before  us,  and  they  are  here  sub- 
joined : ' 

TaUe  showing  the  Number  of  Proprietors, 
FarmerSy  Farm-servants,  and  Labourers, 

Proprietors    who    farm    their 

estates      .... 

Proprietors    cultiyating   their 

own  land .... 

Proprietors    cnltiyating   their 

own  land,  and  working  on 

adjoining  estates 

Farmers  (also  proprietors) 

M^tayeia  (ditto) 

Day  Labourers  (ditto)     . 

Non*proprietor8 : — 

Farmers      ....      386,53} 

Metayers     ....      201,527 

Day  Labourers    .        ,        .      869,254 


56,639 
1.754.934 


1,987,186 
648,836 
293,860 

«»»34»490 


Total        .  7.333t*59' 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  at 
the  present  time  in  France  at  least 
5,875,945  p3roprietors    of  the  soil; 
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and  it  would  still  forUier  appear 
that  tlie  infliienoe  of  law,  custom, 
and  snooessfiil  cnltivation  tends  to 
increase  the  nnmber  of  proprieton, 
although  the  actual  nomhcnr  of  the 
agricnltural  population  of  France 
would  appear  to  he  on  the  decrease, 
as  shown  helow. 

Jbhle  skowinff  ike  PeremtoM  of  tie  Agti" 
euUural  FopMlaiionfor  tie  Yean  1851, 
1S56,  1S61,  and  1S66. 

Pnpniatton        Fwontagv 


IS5I 

a  1,922,000 

o*6x 

1856 

19,064,000 

0-53 

I86I 

19,873,000 

o'S3 

1866 

19,598,000 

0-51 

The  eagerness  which  the  pea- 
santry display  to  heoome  proprie* 
tors  is  thns  expressed  by  M.  de 
Momay:  ^  '  Not  only  does  the  small 
proprietor  round  his  little  property 
year  by  year,  bnt  at  his  side  the 
class  of  agricoltural  labonrers  has 
been  enriched  by  the  rise  of  wages, 
and  accedes  to  landed  property  in 
its  torn.  In  the  greater  number  of 
•  departments  seyenty-fiTe  per  cent, 
at  least  of  them  have  now  become 
owners  of  land.  Peasant  property 
thus  embraces  a  great  part  of  the 
soil,  and  that  part  increases  inces- 
santly. The  price  of  parcels  of  land 
accordingly,  which  are  within  reach 
of  the  industry  and  thrift  of  the 
peasant,  increases  at  a  remarkable 
rate.' 

The  whole  structure  of  French 
law  favours  the  creation  of  small 
holdings;  the  law  of  succession, 
which  limits  the  power  of  testa- 
mentary disposition  to  a  part 
equal  to  one  child's  share,  and  di- 
vides the  remainder  amongst  the 
children  equally,  is  without  doubt 
the  most  poweii^  influence  in  the 
general  division  of  landed  properiy. 
This  result  is  also  aided  by  the 
strong  desire  that  exists  for  the 
possession  of  land  amongst  the  pea- 


sants themaelveBi  and  whiok  has 
already  been  referred  to;  beyond 
this  there  is  the  great  rise  in  price  of 
all  artidea  produced  by  the  peiite 
culture,  and  which  thns  indirectly 
tends  still  further  to  fiusilitatB  the 
division  of  land  by  the  high  price 
which  small  lots  now  command. 

Amid  the  wreck  of  all  laws  tiiat 
occurred  at  the  Revolution,  some 
few  of  the  land  laws  still  remained 
intact,  but  they  were  only  snch  as 
existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
In  France  there  survive  some 
ten  millions  of  acres  of  forest  and 
conunon  land  whose  tenure  dates 
back  to  times  long  preceding  that 
great  eventi  and  it  will  require  both 
positive  and  vigorous  legislation  to 
change  them  &t>m  their  present 
comparatively  useless  condition. 

Passing  from  France  to  its 
neighbour,  Belgium,  we  encounter 
the  same  general  fact  of  the  de- 
crease of  uie  agricultural  popula- 
tion: it  amounted  in  1846  (counting 
from  the  age  of  twelve  years)  to 
i,o85,6oi,andin  1856,  to  1,062,115; 
whilst  during  the  same  period  the 
absolute  density  of  population  in- 
creased  from  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  fiflr- 
four  to  the  kilometre.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  same  cause  ia  acting 
upon  the  two  countries,  that  is,  the 
g^reat  rise  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustiy  and  the  increased  tempta- 
tions afforded  bv  town  life.  In  both 
France  and  Belgium  a  distinct  in- 
crease of  population  has  taken  place 
in  the  towns.  But  the  broad  line 
that  separates  France  from  Bel- 
gium is  the  difference  that  exists 
between  the  relative  numbers  of 
tenants  and  owners :  in  France  the 
g^reat  number  of  cultivators  are  also 
proprietors,  whilst  in  Belgium  the 
numbers  approximate  to  something 
like  an  equality,  there  being  537,5^^ 
proprietors,  and  234,964  tenants; 
but  the  absolute  amount  of  land 
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under  onltivation  differs  very  largely 
— ^tbere  being  nearly  twice  as  mucm 
under  cultivation  by  tenancy  as 
IB  nnder  cnltnre  by  the  propri- 
etors, the  figures  being  628,291  hec- 
tares by  proprietors,  and  1,202,224 
hectares  by  tenants.  There  also 
exist  many  systems  of  land  tenure 
in  Belgium,  ranging  from  yearly 
occupancy  to  the  most  absolute  pro- 
prietorship. The  gpeneral  form  of 
tenancy  is  that  of  short  leasehold  for 
about  nine  years,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  yearly  occupancy  is  very  rare. 
Amongst  other  Ws  of  holding 
there  is  one  that  has  a  sort  of  fiziiy 
of  tenure  with  copyhold  conditions. 
The  landlord  can  never  raise  the 
tenant's  annual  rent.  The  tenant, 
however,  can  bequeath,  mortga^, 
or  sell  his  right  of  occupation,  with 
the  one  limitation  that  ne  does  not 
diminish  the  value  of  the  land. 
Whenever  the  land  changes  hands 
the  landlord  is  entitled  to  a  fee,  the 
amount  of  which  is  fixed  before- 
hand. Somewhat  similar  systems 
have  existed  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
Lombardy,  and  Portugal.  In  the 
case  of  sale,  division,  transfer,  or 
exchange  of  land,  this  is  effected  by 
a  deed  before  a  notary,  who  is 
bound  by  his  personal  responsibility 
to  obtain  a  certificate  that  there 
are  no  outstanding  charges  against 
either  the  seller  or  former  owner. 
A  transcript  is  taken  of  the  deed, 
and  placed  on  a  public  register, 
with  a  statement  of  any  of  the 
mortgages  on  the  estate  transferred. 
The  law  affecting  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  property  in  Belgium  is 
very  similar  to  that  existing  in 
France  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
Continent;  the  aim  everywhere 
being  to  render  the  transfer  of  land 
at  once  cheap  and  easy,  and  to  tske 
all  possible  precaution  against  either 
fraud  or  error.  The  transfer  is  in 
fact  a  public  and  registered  trans- 
action, instead  of  being,  as  is  the 
ease  in  England,  a  mere  private 
arrangement.    The  law  of  the  sub- 
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division  of  property  exists  in  full 
force;  all  property  being  equally 
shared  amongst  the  children  at 
death  of  parent,  right  of  disposal 
being  reserved  over  one  quarter,  one 
third,  or  one  half,  vaiying  according 
to  the  number  of  children. 

Hitherto  the  consideration  has 
been  directed  to  those  countries 
which  lie  through  the  centre  of 
Europe.  Elsewhere  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreaks  that  have  oc- 
curred in  so  many  parts  of  Europe 
have  tended  to  raise  the  questions 
of  land  tenure  in  a  more  pronounced 
form.  This  is  notably  the  case  in 
Denmark.  The  *  Peasants' Friends' 
have  won  a  succession  of  triumphs 
since  1848,  and  one  of  their  leaders 
has  lately  announced  that '  the  pea- 
sants' soil  is  mere  aaer  publicus^ 
which  the  State  has  hitherto  allowed 
the  landlords  to  administer,  and 
which  it  mav  at  any  time  resume.' 
Practically  tiie  peasant  power  is 
gaining  ground  rapidly,  and  lately 
an  expropriation  bill  was  brought 
forward  under  which,  '  in  case  the 
landlord  would  not  come  to  terms 
to  sell  his  land  to  his  tenant,  he 
must  sell  on  demand  at  one-third  of 
the  land's  value  as  rated  by  a  com- 
mission.' This  to  English  ears 
sounds  fearfuUy  revolutionary,  but 
the  same  writer  remarks:  'The 
tenures  of  land  in  Denmark  are  not 
the  tenures  of  England ;  to  the  tene- 
mented  land  the  lan^ord  stands, 
roughly  speaking,  as  the  zemindar 
did  to  tiie  ryot  before  the  Permanent 
Settlement  in  India.'  In  Sweden 
the  circumstances  are  altogether 
different,  and  the  day  of  trial 
is  indefinitely  postponed.  Out  of 
an  area  of  112,380,000  acres,  only 
about  one-tenth  is  under  cultiva- 
tion :  in  addition  to  this  the  popu- 
lation is  decreasing,  small  freehold- 
ers are  numerous,  and  the  relations 
that  exist  between  them  and  the 
great 'proprietors  are  to  a  large  ex- 
tent patriarchal.  If  we  turn  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  to  Italy,  Portugal, 
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or  Spain,  ihegtagnatioD  is  toa  gene-  aa  aa  to  Isdng  it  into  faMmOAj  viiih 

ral  to  iJlow  matter  £>r  profitable  modem   legmireients,    ike  remit 

considevation ;  Lombard j  only  is  an  hae  been  aAhieved,  not  only  without 

exception :  in  that  portion  of  North  injury  to  the  great  laodownerg,  bnt« 

Italy  the  effects  of  the  wars  of  Na-  so  far  aa  peoomaiy  podtBon  is  am- 

poleon  have  prodnoed  a  distinct  re-  cemed,  Lirgely  in  tbeir  fibvonr.    In 

snlt  in  creating  a  testamentary  di-  this  reelect  the  testimoBy  from  sU 

vision  of  land;  bat  in  the  sonth  of  the  ooantries  now  referred  to  is  in 

Italy  the  metayer  system  prevails ;  unison. 

in  case  of   t^ancies  payment  in  The  various  States  of  the  Con- 
kind  still  continnes,  whilst  through-  tinent  are  more  or  less  parts  of  one 


out  the  kingdom  all  the  processes  whole;  the  barrier  thi^  aepaiates 
of  agriculture  ase  still  at  a  veiy  low  Jdngdom  from  kingdom  may  be  a 
ebb.  Of  Greece,  only  a  small  part  small  stream,  a  hiSly  range,  or  a 
of  the  available  area  is  utilised;  merely  artificial  line.  ^Sie  oon- 
out  of  a  total  of  5,600^000  acres  of  seqnanoe  is,  that  tbe  tkougfat  which 
productive  land,  not  more  than  ripens  in  one  land  di^erses  its 
1,900,000  are  under  cultivation.  In  seeds  over  its  neighbour ;  and  the 
Portugal  matters  are  scarcely  bet-  tendenciea  which  meet  ^avoor  tiie 
ter,  for  out  of  the  total  aiea  of  growth  of  individBal  life  at  length 
9,000,000  hectares,  it  has  been  cal-  overmaster  ail  others.  It  was  the 
culated  by  two  eminent  aathorities  recognition  of  this  iiiat  gave  force 
at  leasts  and  on  entirely  independent  to  Count  Oavour^s  remark  to  a 
data^  that  2,000,000  hectares  at  the  Russian  diplomatist :  '  The  equal 
outside  are  cropped  in  any  form  xight  you  give  year  peasants  to  the 
whatever.  The  system  of  tenure  soil  is  more  dangerous  to  ua  West- 
is  fourfold — small  proprietors,  te-  ems  than  all  your  armies.' 
nants,  m^taTers,  axul  oojpyholdera.  England  is  as  yet  largely  &eefipom 
The  general  condition  of  the  pea-  the  infiuenoe  of  these  distoiinng 


santiy  is  exceedingly  impoverished,  forces.    These  twenty  miles  of  aUt 

and  the  state  of  fedmg  between  the  water  that  divide  ns  fiom  the  afaore 

tenants  and  proprietors  is  veiy  un»  at  Calais  ahu^  separate  oar  people 

fidendly.ThelessmipoTtantcountriea  from    that   flax    of  thought  ^ 


which  we  have  last  mentioned  in  the  nneads  over  Belgium,  grows  up  in 

north  and  south  of  Europe  differ  Prussia^    and    is    permeating  the 

largely  from  one  another  in  physical  whole  mass   of  Enropeaa  sodefy. 

peculiarities,  yet  they  agree  in  the  The  idea  of  'the  land  for  the  people 

general  stagnation  of  affricultuial  and  the  people  for  the  land'  is 

life  and  slow  measure  of  improve-  onfy   begisning   to    move  among 

ment.     This  is  more  conspicuous  in  us ;  but  it  cooiains  the  genna  of  a 

thesontbthaninihenortn,butinall  far-spreading  vitality.    The  rough 

there  is  a  marked  contrast  with  the  ftcts  imaerfeotly  grasqped,  often  in^ 

belt  of  earth  that  runs  throt^b  the  aocurateiy  and  vaguely  stated,  are 

oentre.    In  Poland,  parts  of  Russia)  yet  so  w  powerful  that  they  gift 

Anstria,  Pmsaiay  iVanoe,  and  BeL  point  to  the  qaestionB  that  are  le- 

gium,    the  whole  agrarian  condii-  'vvUed  against  our  awn  land  tenoic. 

tdon  of  the  populations  is  not  only  All  men  will  recognise  that  it  is 

advancing  rapidly,  but  the  advozice  doomed  te  change^  and  nooe  BMxe 

is  of  that  .character  which  tenda  to  vividly  then  these  who  are  nost 

the     furtherance    of    wide-q»read  intimately  aasooiated  with  it    The 

social  ameliorations  and  the  sound  expreosions  that  have  fallen  fiott 

consolidation  of  poEtical  life.    In  members  ef  the  Hoow  of  Peeit 

one  respect^  in  aU  the  countries  that  sufficienily  indicate  the  recogmtua 

have  changed  the  old  feudal  tenure  that  chai^  is  inevitable.    How&r 
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it  shall  go,  vhat  form  it  vill  as-  written  in  the  history  of  every  State 

same,  or  vheis  it  wiU  cBid,  no  mku:  in    Eaiopei      One   after   another 

can  saj.     Ererv  symptom  indicates  each     coontiy     has     changed     its 

that  iihe  land  Tenure  qneation  Kw  land    tenure,    either    quietly    and 

before  us  in  the  immediate  fubire,  with  cool  good  sense,  or  in  huny 

and  as  soon  as  modem  ideas  hare  and  at  the  threat  of   convulsion, 

pwmeated  the  mam  of  our  people  There  is  little  donbt  how  the  reenlt 

the  demand  will  certainly  anse  for  will  he  achieved  in  owr  own  land, 

larve    idtorations.      As    our    great  So  soon  as  ciroamstanoeB  indicate 

feudal  ejTBtem  arose  out  of  the  earlier  tiiat  the  time  haa  come  for  modifi- 

form  of  oommanal  life,  so  surely  will  cation  and  chac^,  so  soon  wiU  the 

democratic  agrariaaism  arise  out  of  laws  be  moulded  into  harmony  with 

and  dominate  over    the    relics  of  our  necessities ;  for  our  aristocracy 

feudal  life.    The  evidences  of  this  have  the  rare  wisdom  of  knowing 

lie    broadcast  before    as,  and    are  how  and  when  to  yield. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MORMONISM. 

Bt  a  Recent  Yibitob  to  Utah. 

N  oar  own  day  a  new  religion  has  and  of  religions  tolerance,  it  renews 

been  added  to  the  manj  which  the  visions  and  miracles  of  primi- 

diversify  and  illnstrate  the  histoiy  tive  times,  and  dares  to  coerce  alle- 

of  hnman  development.    Mormon-  giance,  and  pnnish  apostasy,  by  the 

ism  is  a  Chnrch  claiming  to  be  in-  n*ee  nse  of  force,  and  of  violence  to 

angorated  by  a  recent  divine  mani-  the  death.     In  the  territory  of  a 

festation,  founded  by  a  ministry  of  democratic    Republic    which    has 

apostles,  '  revelators,'  and  prophets,  carried  the  principle  of  individual 

and   established   among  the  most  liberty  to  the  greatest  extreme  ever 
civilised  nations  of  the  world  by  a  '  known,  Mormonism  flouts  at  the 

perpetual  succession  of  signs,  won-  liberty  of  the  subject,   denies  the 

ders,  and  attested  miracles.  Accord-  'equsiity  of  conditions,'  and  holds 

ing   to  its  own  assumptions,  the  its  adherents  in  abject  subjection. 
Church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  is        Upon  a  contemplation  of  the  rise 

as  necessary  and  important  a  deve-  of  this  new  superstition,  we  per- 

lopment  of  Christianity  as  Chris-  ceive  that  the  world  has  not  out- 

tianity  is  of  Judaism ;  its  claims  are  grown  its  credulous  childhood.    In 

allowed  by  multitudes  of  converts  the  very   partial    culture    of  the 
who  have  gathered  into  the  fold,  '*  masses  of  our  population,  if  the 

and  the  new  Church  has  already  amount  of  monJ  and  intellectual 

won  a  significant  place  in  histoiy.  training  they  possess  removes  them 

The  marvel  of  this  is  increased,  above  the  level  of  positive  barbar- 
not  diminished,  by  the  patent  fact  ism,  we  have  no  preservative,  it  is 
that  the  originators  and  promul-  evident,   against    the    rise  of  the 
gators  of  this  novel  religion  are  a  most  absurd  social  follies,  and  the 
small  company  of  illiterate,  ill-living,  most  noxious  religious  Beuiaticisms. 
insignificant  men,    remarkable,  if  This  Mormonism,  a  new  and  more 
for  anything,  for  their  powers  of"  absurd  Mahometanism,  has  just  com- 
credulity,  or  of  imposition  on  others,  menced  to  run  its  course  among  the 
or  possibly  for  both  these  charac-  two  most  advanced  peoples  of  the 
teristics  of  the  typical  religious  fa-  age.     The  world  is  not  safe  yet 
natic,  and  for  a  gpreat  talent  of  un-  against  the  appearance  of  prepos- 
scrupulousness  of  action.    By  such  terous  faiths  that  may  outrival  the 
men  has  the  new  religion  been  es-  follies  of  pagan  times.    Presumahlj 
tablished.    And,  upon  the  face  of  it,  the  elements  in  this  new  faith  which 
the  task  thev  have  accomplished  is  have  commanded  success  against  all 
one  that  could  not  have  seemed  pos-  obstacles  must  be  worthy  an  atten- 
sible  for  any  men,  however  gifted,  tive  consideration.     An  adequate 
with   anv  conceivable  advantages  study  of  the  rise  of  Mormonism, 
of   position   and    influence.     Mor-  considered  in  relation  to  the  con- 
monism  is  a  huge  stride  backward  dition  of  religion  in  America  and 
in    the    civilisation    of  the    race.  England,  and  in  illustration  of  the 
It  is  a  system  of  priestly  tyranny  religious   faculties   of   the  human 
more  oppressive  than  that  of  Rome,  mind,  could  not  fail  to  be  interesting 
Its  demands    on  the   capacity  of  in  thehighest  degree,  should  a  writer 
human  credulity  are  extravagant  in  with  the  necessary  qualifications  be 
the  extreme,    it  sets  itself  a^inst  attracted  to  the  distasteful  but  ser- 
the  whole  course  of  modem  ideas,  viceable  investigation.     I  may  con- 
In  an  age  of  science,  of  scepticism,  fess  that  a  principal  reason  for  the 
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preparation  of  this  paper  is  a  bope 
that  it  may  prove  nseral  in  suggest- 
ing the  importance  of  an  adequate 
scientific  examination  of  the  subject 
of  which  I  treat. 

No  time  should  now  be  lost  in 
preparing  the  materials  for  such  a 
work.  Many  of  the  actors  in  the 
first  scenes  of  this  curious  religious 
farce  are  still  living.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the 
opportunity  occurred  of  examining 
critically  the  men,  the  motives,  the 
means,  concerned  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  faith.  In  the  in- 
terests of  human  knowledge  the 
opportunii^  should  not  be  suffered 
to  pass.  There  are  men  like  Sidney 
Bigdon,  living  in  retirement,  pro- 
minent actors  in  the  establishment 
of  a  creed  which  they  have  aban- 
doned, who  could  give  the  most 
important  evidence  on  the  method  of 
the  development  ofthe  new  religion. 
To  the  vulgar  the  origin  of  Mormon- 
ism  is  already  becoming  dim,  and 
in  the  same  measure  poetical,  by  a 
growth  of  myth  and  romance  round 
the  sordid  facts;  but  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  world  at  large 
these  facts  should  be  established 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

To  persons  of  the  sensitive  and 
conservative  order  of  mind,  it  will 
afford  little  comfort  to  reflect  that 
Mormonism  already  promises  to  be- 
come enshrined  in  the  halo  of  mys- 
teiy  which  gives  beauty  to  the  older 
religions.  The  founder  of  the  faith 
has  become  a  holy  martyr,  whom 
the  people  have  not  seen,  but  whom 
they  honour  with  a  love  and  devo- 
tion not  second  to  that  which  they 
give  to  any  being  in  the  universe. 
A  hundred  thousand  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures mention  the  name  of 
Joseph  Smith  with  reverential  hush 
of  tone.  The  sufferings  of  the 
first  Mormon  communities  have  be- 
come invested  in  the  popular  mind 
with  more  pathos  and  romance 
than  the  persecutions  of  the  early 
Christians.     The  wilderness  march 


of  the  despised  Church,  and  its  es- 
tablishment in  the  *top  of  the 
mountains,'  in  the  true  Zion,  are 
already  associated  with  miracles  like 
those  tiiat  signalised  the  wanderings 
ofthe  children  of  Israel.  Mormonism 
has  in  counterfeit  its  Moses  ^and 
Aaron,  its  Gideon  and  Barak,  its 
'  sons  of  Dan,'  its  Pauls  and  Peters, 
andperhaps  its  St.  John. 

We  might  now,  if  we  chose,  with 
the  necessary  pains,  trace  out  the 
whole  petty  secret  of  the  inception 
of  the  new  faith,  the  blunders  and 
disputes  at  its  annunciation,  the 
surprise  of  the  adventurers  at  their 
success,  and  the  rapid  evolution  of 
the  thing  into  a  conglomerate  theo- 
cratic system.  This  grotesque  faith 
may  hereafter  grow  matured  into  a 
powerful  religion  with  an  origin 
dim  in  a  splendour  of  miracles  and 
martyrdoms,  commanding  while  it 
lasts  a  reverence  from  the  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  equal  to  that 
which  we  pay  to  the  great  religions, 
of  our  own  time. 

The  originators  of  the  Mormon, 
scheme,  and  the  first  converts, 
were  Americans  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  The  present  leaders 
and  most  successful  missionai*ie8 
are  Americans,  Englishmen,  and 
Scotchmen.  The  mass  of  the  con- 
verts are  from  the  sea-board  States 
of  the  Union,  from  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts and  southern  counties  of 
England,  from  the  mines  and  rural 
districts  of  Wales,  and  from  Sweden 
and  Norway  on  the  Continent. 
Everywhere  the  class  reached  is 
that  of  the  indigent  and  the  hope-  ^ 
lessly  ignorant.  The  apologists 
of  Mormonism  are  not  anxious  to 
deny  this.  'Unto  the  poor  the 
Gospel  is  preached,*  is  their  trium-. 
phant  reply.  *  Not  many  wise  men 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,, 
not  many  noble,  are  called :  but  God 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of' 
the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and 
God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of    the    world    to    confound    tn^. 
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things  which  are  migh^;  and 
base  things  of  the  world,  and  things 
which  ore  despised,  hath  God  chosen. 
Tea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to 
faring  to  nonent  things  that  are.' 
It  is  a  notieeable  fact  that  the  con- 
verts are  usually  gathered  from  the 
^  inferior  Qr  secondary  Protestant 
secta,  from  Campbelhtes,  Gtraham* 
ites,  Milleriiefl,  and  various  splits 
off  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  In- 
dependent Churches.  In  many  in^ 
stances,  no  doubt^  the  influential 
motive  in  joining  the  Latter-day 
Saints  has  been  the  anticipated  im- 
provement in  the  convert's  material 
condition  on  his  removal  to  the 
promised  land  of  the  Far  West. 
£ut  perhaps  in  the  majority  of 
cases  religious  motives  have  largely 
influenced  the  decision.  From  con- 
versation with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Mormons  I  should  judge  that 
the  fanatically  religious  among 
them  have  been  largely  recruited 
from  eccentric  sections  of  Protes- 
tant sects  which  have  separated 
from  the  main  body  on  some  ques- 
tion of  the  Second  Advent,  the  Per- 
sonal Millennial  reign,  or  on  matters 
connected  with  the  purity  of  church 
order  or  membership. 

A  consideration  of  some  of  the 
main  elements  of  streugth  in  the  ap- 
peal which  Mormoiiism  makes  to  the 
classes  that  it  addresses  will  have 
the  advantage  also  of  exhibiting  in 
some  detail  the  general  scope  of  that 
system. 

First  in  order  of  importance  in 
the  h'st  of  the  strong  pomts  of  Mor- 
monism  I  am  inclined  to  place  its 
direct  appeal  to  the  letter  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  To  an  extent 
little  imagmed  by  the  outside  pub- 
lic this  new  religion  is  based  on  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  old.  The  people  among 
whom  Mormonism  gathers  its  con- 
verts are  animated  by  an  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  but  usually  a 
very  profound  reverence  for  the  veiy 
words  of  our  Bible.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  listen  anxiously  to  any 


prophetic  speculator,  theologue,  or 
neresiarch,  who  professes  to  derive 
his  theory  from  Holy  Writ.  And 
the  Mormon  missionaiy  cites  chapter 
and  verse  for  eveiy  statonent  he 
makes.  No  religious  teacher  gives 
more  willing  heed  to  the  popular 
appeal,  '  To  the  law  and  to  the  tes- 
timony.' The  Mormon  demands 
boldly  that  the  sacred  words  be 
taken  in  their  literal  sense,  and 
traffics  little  in  subtleties  and 
evasions.  .  The  Divine  Being  is 
literally  '  the  father  of  our  spirits,' 
and  procreated  the  children  of  men 
in  a  preceding  stage  of  existence. 
The  saints  in  their  turn  are  to  be- 
come '  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs 
with  Christ,'  and  are  to  rule  over 
creation.  There  is  an  absolute 
power  of  the  keys  on  the  earth  for 
the  remission  or  retaining  of  sins. 
Baptism  by  water,  by  divinely  ac- 
credited agents,  is  essential  to  sal- 
vation. *  Except  a  man  be  bom  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod.' 
Miraculous  powers  are  the  unfail- 
ing marks  of  a  true  Church,  Such 
and  such  signs  were  to  follow 
'those  that  believe.'  The  sick 
saint  is  to  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
Church,  and  be  anointed  with  oil 
for  his  recovery,  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  his  sms.  In  the  latter 
days  evil  men  and  seducers  are  to 
abound ;  a  ^neral  falling  away  from 
the  true  faith  is  to  take  place ;  the 
corrupt  churches,  'having  itching 
ears,'  are  to  heap  to  themselves 
teachers  among  whom  no  uxiity  of 
doctrine  can  be  found;  the  wth- 
ful  are  to  forsake  Babylon;  'the 
Lord's  house  is  to  be  established 
in  the  top  of  the  mountains,'  and 
all  nations  are  to  flow  unto  it» 
and  the  saints  at  last  are  to  mle  the 
earth. 

The  conunon  people  are  asto- 
nished at  these  bold  appeals  to  their 
own  sacred  Scriptures.  A  scheme 
of  literal  interpretation  has  a  aim- 
pliciiy  that  commends  it  strongly  to 
their  understandings.     They  listen 
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witii  tlk6  BiLore  interest  from  tho 
fiMt  thttfc  tbe  new  preaioh«rB  are 
a  peraeenied  set  of  men,  as  tihe 
Apostles  were.  Thej  are  flattered 
at  the  prospect  of  eutrfraninff  their 
Christian  mends  and  neighooiirs; 
and  the  ministers  of  ^b&r  fittle 
chap^  are  endowed,  bj  entering  a 
new  ehoieh,  with  peculiar  priyikges 
and  immnnities,  with  ike  aesirranoe 
of  beeeming  ntlera  finally  orer  a 
world  in  which  they  have  fittle 
present  oonsideratton. 

The  peculiar  success  of  Mor- 
moxiism  was  only  possible  amonff 
such  a  people  as  our  own,  animated 
with  an  irratiooyal  rererence  for  the 
letter  of  our  Sacred  Booh.  The 
Monnon  missions  hare  prored  ab- 
solute Allures  in  GathoHe  countries, 
where  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
outweigh  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptares,  and  no  less  among 
idolatrous  populations  sudi  as  those 
of  India  and  China,  to  which  the 
new  religion  proved  entirely  with- 
out authoriiy  or  attraction. 

Next  among  the  el^oaents  in 
Mormonism  by  virtue  of  which  it 
attains  its  success  may  be  men- 
tioned its  daring  assomption  of  re- 
newing the  immediatenesB  of  the 
Divine  action  in  the  aftdrs  of  men. 
In  all  ages  the  deepest  longing  of 
the  human  heart  has  been  -that  Qod 
should  help  us.  The  miseries  of 
human  life  are  so  profound,  and 
our  best  efforts  fer  then*  mitigation 
are  so  impotent,  that  we  crave 
naturally  a  succour  from  on  high. 
In  Christian  countries  especiiJly 
(though  not  exclusively)  the 
people  are  iaufl^t  the  beaatifiil  be- 
lief that  the  Most  High  has  had 
E'ty  on  the  creatures  of  Hie  power, 
IS  visited  the  werM  for  its  salva- 
tion, and  established  His  kingdom 
among  men. 

To  people  trained  in  this  belief 
Monnonism  sa^ :  *  The  same  God 
Irfes,  and  oontmues  to  act  by  mer- 
cifiil  interpositions  as  He  ever  has 
done.  He  has  to-day  a  foithful 
Church  on  the  earth,  Hie  legitimate 


successor  of  that  chosen  people  of 
Israel,  and  of  that  elect  Christian 
society,  '*  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb," 
which  in  turn  He  called  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  rematmng  with  them 
while  they  kept  their  integrity.  It 
is  conformalm  to  the  ways  of  the 
Lord  to  select  stxU  a  new  peculiar 
people.  Angels  are  not  extinct, 
for  tibey  have  appeared  to  tibe 
founders  of  our  iSutn.  The  miracle- 
working  power  is  not  a  myth  of  the 
past,  tf  it  ever  existed,  it  exists 
now.  A  living  &i1di,  exercised  in 
harmony  with  a  divinely-consti- 
tttted  order,  still  raises  the  dead, 
cures  the  leper,  restores  the  blind, 
and  casts  out  devils.    Apostles  and 

rphets  are  not  a  race  defdnct. 
they  were  ever  needed,  surely 
they  are  now,  and  we  have  them 
now,  accredited  by  divers  signs 
and  wonders  and  mighty  deeds. 
The  God  of  heaven,  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  the  patriarchs,  of 
Moses  who  smote  Egypt  with  a 
rod,  the  God  of  Daniel,  and  of  the 
holy  children  preserved  in  the  fiery 
furnace,  the  God  of  Apostles  and  of 
Evangelists  who  made  the  blind  to 
see,  and  strm^  Ananias  with  death, 
still  lives,  and  remains  unchanged. 
In  a  time  of  gross  darkness  cover- 
ing the  world,  He  has  a^in  inter- 
vened to  restore  a  peculiar  Church 
to  bear  His  testimony  and  receive 
His  grace.* 

'  Where  in  the  New  Testament,' 
the  Mormon  asks  triumphantly, 
'can  there  be  found  any  warning 
that  Divine  interpositions  were  to 
cease,  that  the  canon  of  Scripture 
was  to  be  dosed,  that  the  succes- 
sion of  prophets  and  apostles  had 
come  to  an  end,  thifb  miracles 
would  no  more  be  repeated  ?  On  the 
contrary,'  he  argues,  'the  whole 
scope  of  sacred  history,  if  it  is  any- 
thing more  than  an  idle  tele,  teaches 
us  uiat  the  Most  High  is  con- 
cerned in  the  dohm  of  the  world, 
and  midces  His  will  known  in  eadi 
sttoceeding  dispensation.  And,'  he 
adds,   *-m    Scriptures  teem  with 
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predictiozis  of  fbe  special  interposi- 
tions  that  are  to  take  place  in  the 
last  days/ 

It  is  HtUe  wonder  that  appeals 
like  these  should  command  ready 
hearing  and  acceptance. 

An  adaptation  to  the  cravings  of 
human  natore,  almost  as  significant 
as  the  one  jnst  mentioned,  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  provision  which  Mor- 
monism  makes  for  the  development 
of  the  family  instincts.  This  may  be 
connted  as  a  third  great  reason  for 
the  hold  this  new  system  has  ac- 
quired on  onr  fellow-men.  By  a 
singular  piece  of  theological  jug- 
glery the  new  fidth  provides  for  the 
vicarious  salvation  of  the  members 
of  a  man's  family.  The  Mormon 
saint  can  redeem  from  everlasting 
death  the  souls  of  deceased  wives, 
children,  friends,  parents,  and  pro- 
genitors through  all  generations. 
The  instincts  of  natural  affection  are 
enlisted  in  this  great  work  of  mercy, 
and,  besides,  new  honours  are  ac- 
quired for  the  fiunily,  the  chief  object 
of  the  spiritual  ambitaon  of  every  true 
Latter-day  Saint;  and  the  process 
of  the  redemption  of  the  aead  is 
happily  as  simple  as  the  results  are 
sublime.  The  Mormon  has  only  to 
be  'baptised  for  the  dead/  and  re- 
ceive the  imposition  of  the  priestly 
hands  conferring  on  him  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  beha&  of  the  individual 
he  personates.  In  this  way  multi- 
tudes of  the  saints,  men  and  women, 
have  saved  the  souls  of  their  grand- 
mothers, uncles,  aunts,  cousins, 
nieces,  and  the  rest — ^by  dozens  and 
scores.  Genealogies  are  searched 
out  to  this  end  with  great  perse- 
verance and  with  eztraormnary 
success.  Apostle  Orson  Pratt,  the 
great  divine  of  Salt  Lake,  showed 
me  a  costly  volume  containing  his 
ancestry  for  many  generations, 
which  he  had  prepared  at  great 
pains  for  this  pious  work.  The 
poorer  Mormons,  however,  who  have 
neither  leisure  nor  means  for  obtain- 
ing such  accurate  information,  con- 
tent themselves  with  guesses  at  the 


names  of  their  dead  great-grand- 
fathers, and  of  the  other  people  to 
whom  they  render  this  important 
service.  They  piously  hope  that 
slight  verbal  mistakes  will  not 
vitiate  the  l^;al  validity  of  tiie 
peribrmanoe. 

Of  course  a  Scriptural  audiorilj 
is  found  for  this  singular  innova- 
tion on  the  practice  of  all  existing 
Christian  <murches.  The  passage 
confidently  cited  occurs  in  i  Corin- 
thians, chap.  XV.,  verse  29:  'Else 
what  shall  they  do  which  are  bap- 
tized for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  liae 
not  at  all?  why  are  th^  then 
baptized  for  the  dead  ?  '  No  theo- 
logical  student  will  be  surprised  at 
a  doctrine  being  founded  on  a  sin^ 
isolated  text.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  Apostle  does  not  give  the 
slightest  hint  of  the  character  of 
the  custom  he  mentions,  or  of  the 
uses  it  subserved.  This,  however, 
is  only  an  advantage  to  the  modem 
expositor;  it  leaves  the  Mormon 
imagination  wholly  untrammeled. 

We  need  not  horitate  to  allow  to 
this  singular  practice  a  consider- 
able influence  in  strengthening  the 
hold  of  the  new  faith  upon  its  ad- 
herents, and  in  endearing  it  to  them. 
It  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
old  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  and  indi* 
cates  as  just  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  The  sorrowing  husband, 
or  father,  or  friend,  finds  an  un- 
speakable solace  in  rendering  so 
great  a  service  to  the  spirit  passed 
beyond  the  present  life.  The  sys- 
tem, too,  accumulates  power  in  the 
priestly  hands  that  can  alone  ad- 
minister the  saving  rites,  and  in 
this  respect  is  creditable  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  founders  of  the 
&ith.  But  what  shall  we  think  of 
the  mental  condition  of  the  people 
who  accept  ibe  extraordinary  no- 
tion P  And  yet  in  itself  it  ia 
scarcely  more  incredible  than  the 
Oathohc  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  and 
mttv  in  time  become  as  venerable. 

mi  this  appeal  to  the  family  in^ 
stinctsof  whicn  Ispeakhasits 
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ezpression  in  the  Mormon  doctrine 
of  Polygamy,  some  consideration  of 
which  bbslH  close  the  present  paper. 

Beyond  question,  one  of  the  cnief 
attractions  of  the  new  chnrch  is  the 
prospect  it  opens  before  the  poor 
man  of  an  improvement  in  his  con- 
dition in  the  present  life.  Though 
spiritual  Ghristianily  promises  littie 
help  in  making  the  saint  forta- 
nate,  there  are  probably  bat  few 
among  modem  Christians  who  are 
not  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of 
*  making  the  best  of  both  worlds.' 
We  need  not  expect  the  ill-fed,  ill- 
honsed,  ill-paid  poor,  to  whom  Mor- 
monism  comes  as  a  tme  gospel,  to 
be  indifferent  to  selfish  considera- 
tions. The  missionary  of  the  new 
faith,  a  shrewd  farmer  or  trader 
from  Salt  Lake,  paints  a  picture  of 
the  beauty  and  fertiHiy  of  the  Ca- 
naan of  the  New  World  in  colours 
whose  brilliancy,  we  may  indul- 
gently concede,  is  lent  by  the  fer- 
vour of  his  own  fond  recollections. 
The  convert  is  assured  of  comfort^ 
plenty,  and  independence  on  his 
removal  to  the  favoured  land.  An 
assisted  passage  is  promised  him ; 
and,  to  the  shame  of  our  modem 
civilisation,  about  which  we  boast 
too  soon,  it  must  be  said  that,  not- 
withstanding the  many  hardships 
of  the  poor  man's  lot  at  Salt  Lake, 
he  avers  that  his  life  there  is  better 
worth  having  than  ever  it  was  in 
the  old  counby. 

But  besides  securing  material 
prosperity,  the  new  Church  claims 
to  possess  the  sole  means  for  the  re- 
generation of  human  society,  and"* 
the  preservation  of  the  race  from 
destruction  in  its  moral  corruptions. 
No  less  an  importance  than  this  is 
assumed  for  the  peculiar  social  order 
especially  characterising  the  Mor- 
mon Church. 

I  had  expected  to  find  in  Utah 
that  the  Saints  were  willing  to  give 
up  their  '  peculiar  institution,'  and 
that,  upon  a  stringent  pressure  of 
the  United  States  Gbvemment, 
Brigham  Young  was  prepared  to 


receive  a  new  revelation,  deferring 
in  this  particular  the  new  patri- 
archal restoration  until  the  world 
should  prove  more  worthy.  I  have 
had  to  change  these  opinions.  Poly- 
gamy is  thoroughly  inwoven  in 
tiie  Mormon  system,  commands  the 
willing  assent  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  is  steadfiutly  enioined 
by  all  the  teachers  and  officials  of 
the  Church,  fiK>m  Brigham  Young 
to  the  last  elder.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  Mormons  will  have  to  fight 
in  defence  of  the  institution,  but  it  is 
likely  they  would  if  necessary ;  and 
it  can  scarcelv  be  doubted  that  mul- 
titudes of  the  pious  among  the 
Saints  would  submit  to  any  perse- 
cution rather  than  abandon  a  prac- 
tice which  they  consider  essential 
to  their  fidth. 

The  religious  importance  attach- 
ing to  polygamy  among  this  sin- 
giuar  body  of  people  is  the  direct 
result  of  tiie  intensely  materialistic 
character  of  their  belief.  Mormon- 
ism  is  essentially  anthropomorphic. 
It  teaches  that  Ood  has  a  body, 
parts,  and  passions,  precisely  as  we 
have.  He  is  the  progenitor  of  the 
whole  existing  races  of  men;  we 
in  turn  may  become  gods,  the  pro* 
genitors  of  new  worlds.  This  will 
depend  mainly  on  the  number  of  a 
man's  offspring.  The  Divine  Being 
who  presides  over  our  world  per- 
petually produces  souls  by  genera- 
tion to  be  his  children;  but  these 
remain  in  an  incomplete  condition 
until  they  are  bom  in  the  flesh.  Mil- 
lions of  these  shadowy  beings  wait 
at  the  gates  of  mortal  life  for  en- 
trance. The  man  who  has  few  chil- 
dren does  these  poor  souls  a  grievous 
harm  bv  keeping  them  waiting  in 
the  dark,  while  the  prolific  father 
builds  himself  up  a  ffreat  £Eunily  for 
the  future  state.  Adam  is  the  head 
of  the  first  dispensation  of  our  world, 
and  will  have  a  great  kingdom  in 
the  future.  Abrahsm,  as  the  father 
of  the  Israelitish  race,  will  eventu- 
ally be  a  god  over  a  universe  of 
Jews.      The    Mormon    assertions 
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iBspooiing  iihfiFonaderQf  ChxifllHau- 
tfatroperaHarlyobMoebos.  Thsfdo 
not  Bcrnfile  to  aver  iikai  the  Teaser 
of  ipiritoftlTeligiQa  iiad  a  mnltitade 
of  wireB,  and  &at  lie  mi^  be  a  god 
in  ana  fnture  itate  over  his  own 
oarnnlly  begotten  deeeoniiafntH  They 
allow  thai  all  the  world's  prophets, 
Kooraaater,  Cbn&cus,  Mahomet,  and 
the  xest,  have  had  a  oertain  mea- 
snxie  of  divine  inspiratifln,  and  will 
receiTe  a  dae  rewBid  of  hcmaar  in 
the  next  etate.  The  kst  eleot  pro- 
phet is  of  oonne  Joseph  Smith.  He 
s  to  be  the  head  of  the  new  dis- 
psnsation,  and  ewntoaUy  a  ohief 
god. 

The  importanoe  of  the  size  of  a 
man's  family  becomes  at  once  ap* 
parent.  It  will  eonstitnte  his  peotu 
uar  title  to  consideration  in  the 
fvtore  state,  and  afford  the  means 
of  his  attainment  of  divine  honours. 
By  the  wives  a  man  has  here  he 
will  eontinne  to  propagate  his  family 
in  eternity.  Bat  it  is  generally  held 
that  in  the  fntoie  state  no  man  can 
add  to  the  number  of  his  wives, 
since  it  is  written  that  in  heaven 
;they  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,  bat  are  as  the  angrels 
of  God.' 

The  effect  of  this  doctrine  on  the 
female  Saints  is  very  powerfiil. 
They  dare  not  remain  nnmarried. 
Th^  must  remain  for  ever  isolated, 
Bteaningless,  useless,  unless  they  are 
linked  in  destiny  with  some  nuuL 
Their  sole  honour  can  but  be  a 
husband's  reflected  ^ory.  So,  once 
united  with  a  man,  it  becomes  their 
dnty,  and,  inasmuch  as  they  love 
him,  their  psivilege,  to  advanoe  the 
glory  of  hjs  &nSij.  Qffasn  wMi 
pangs  of  heart,  a  &itiiftLl  womaoi 
mnst  introduce  to  her  husband  a 
aaixmd  wife  to  divide  his  edfeetions 
and  hJaeane. 

Mormen  ptiestciaft  has  laamt 
woman's  capacity  of  self^derotktt, 
and  has  tried  it  ometty.  The 
woman's  fiiciliijf  of  snhjeotion,  na- 
tural to  her  ^haractsr,  and  cam- 
manly  nocessary  to  her  happiness, 


has  left  her  an  ea^  prey  to  the 
tyranny  of  thenew&uth.  Tlie  pro- 
gress of  many  esntoriss  is  rewnad. 
Bv  civilisation  and  chivafay,  by 
OfariatiaiBty,  and  the  elevatiiin  oi 
the  Yiffgin  as  the  ideal  of  womasdy 
parity  to  divine  honenray  wooaan 
haa  been  ndsed  to  a  apintaal 
eqnality  -with  man.  Moimunisaa 
desrades  her  again  to  be  his  slave. 

Aningeuions  delenoe  of  polygamy 
is  constructed  by  MomMn  theolo- 
gians from  the  mined  ralalaons  ci 
the  unseen  world.  The  ax)giiBient 
is  valid  with  them  from  the  mate- 
riahstio  character  of  thefar  &itlL  A 
man  nuttries  a  woman  for  tiaae  eoid 
for  eternity,  but  loses  her  by  deatlL 
He  takes  to  himself  anoiher,  with 
the  undoubting  consent  of  ail  men. 
No  one  disputes  that  in  tins  ease 
phiral  marriage  is  right  and  good. 
In  the  next  world,  then,  says  tihe 
Mormon,  this  man  will  have  two 
wives;  but  ihe  principle  is  ^ 
same  whether  he  has  two  at  m  time 
there  or  here. 

Mormonism  makes  one  singular 
but  very  politic  recompense  to  the 
abnsed  oonfidenoe  of  its  women  fol- 
lowers. The  moiter  remains  ^ 
misiress  and  disposer  of  her  chil- 
dren. If  Ae  is  divorced  from  a 
man — ^a  frequent  incident  in  Silt 
Lake— she  takes  her  children  with 
her,  diminishing  the  'gkny '  of  her 
late  husband,  and  ready  to  add  to 
the  fiemuly  honour  of  the  neort  eaint 
she  mames. 

The  Mormon  divines  have  not 
yet  perfeetly  harmonised  ifaeirajs- 
tem.  it  is  a  £wt  that  the  woman 
is  married  to  the  man  *tat  eter- 
nity' by  a  ppofenesdiy  divinely^vea 
pneatly  power.  But  it  is  also  a 
very  patent  fiict  indeed  tiiainniii- 
bers  of  the  woaaen  ha  Utah  change 
husbands  again  tuad  again  by  eaef 
dawarc&L  To  intetpoae  a  oheek  to 
this  fre^iBsncy,  <he  ohaifeB  fbr  the 
AJsponnawM  of  naiaf  havo  bem 
raised  by  Brinpham  Yennff  to  tea 
doflaca— «no  ineonsideraMe  sum 
among  the  peever  nwmben  of  ihe 
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ooDoaniuutj.  He  is  reported  also 
to  htave  aaid  in  public  reoently  that 
tbeae  diTorcee  weie  not  worui  the 
paper  they  were  imtten  on,  ajjice 
the  women  had  in  the  first  plaoe 
bean  joined  to  their  hosbaivb  for 
the  next  life  as  well  as  ibr  this. 
So  at  least  I  was  told  by  one  oi  the 
apostles  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

^  Then  aU  these  women  have  been 
livioff  in  adultery,  sanctioned  by 
tbe  direct  action  of  the  Chureh,'  I 
observed. 

'  No,  I  guess  not/  was  the  puzeled 
reply. 

One  of  the  practical  effects  of 
the  doctrine  of  woman's  subservi- 
ence to  man  in  the  next  world  ap- 
pears very  singular.  It  opposes  a 
powerful  counteracting  influence  to 
a  girl's  natural  tendency  to  prefer  a 
Toung  maa  for  her  husband.  But 
his  character  is  not  yet  matured ; 
be  may  rebel,  apostatise,  be  cut  off 
from  the  true  Church,  and  drag 
her  to  perdition  with  him  by  virtue 
of  the  marriage-bond  that  joins 
them.  So  with  a  sigh  the  devout 
Mormon  maiden  is  'sealed'  to 
some  blear-eyed,  bloated- faced  grey- 
beard, and  accepts  the  fourth  or 
tenth  place  amon^  his  wives.  But 
it  need  not  be  una^ed  that  all 
Mormon  girls  are  piously  submis- 
sive enough  for  this. 

It  is  hardly  requisite  to  say  that 
meOyand  not  women,  have  fashioned 
this  new  Church,  and  that  old  men 
rule  in  it. 

To  diminish  the  contradictoriBess 
of  their  system  the  Mormons  allow 
the  validity  of  marriages  'for  tiiw' 
only.  A  special  need  for  this  is 
found  in  tiie  case  of  widows,  of 
whom  there  are  necesaarily  very 
many  in  this  society,  from  the  cus- 
tom of  the  bishops  and  elden 
.^very  literally  '  elders '-^taking 
young  wives.  &nt  it  is  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  Mormozusm  that  any 
woman  should  remain  unmarried 
while  she  can  bear  ohildcea.  Ajh- 
other  man,  thereforfi,  mrries  the 
widow  '&r  time,'  woihoitt  p^vik 


dicing  the  right  of  the  first  hus- 
band to  possess  her  'for  eieniity.' 
The  children  of  the  new  marriage  be- 
long to  the  woman,  according  to  the 
Mormon  rule,  and  will  be  presented 
by  her  to  the  first  huaband  to  in- 
crease his  dignity.  It  is  a  oharao- 
teristic  trait  in  this  new  social 
religion  that  by  general  csstoim, 
though  not  by  authoritative  requi- 
sition, the  widow  marries  a  maa 
higher  in  rank  in  the  Church  than 
her  lato  husband,  or  at  least  not  in 
a  lower  grade. 

I  had  the  advantage  of  discussing 
these  points  with  several  of  the 
apostles  on  one  occasion  in  the  JBLIb- 
torian's  Office  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
My  enqniries  wew  answered  most 
courteously,  and,  I  believe,  in  per- 
fect good  faith. 

I  suggested  that,  &om  their  own 
stand-pointy  the  re-marriage  of  the 
widow  was  adultery,  a  capital  crime 
in  their  system.  The  woman  be- 
longed to  another,  had  borne  him 
children,  was  going  to  bear  more 
ehUdren  to  him  on  their  re-union  in 
the  eternal  world.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances could  the  man  tolerate 
her  bringing  him  the  finiit  of  a 
temporary  union  with  some  one 
else.  ?  Would  not  the  woman's  seoose 
of  delicacy  be  revolted  ?  In  fact, 
was  it  not  adultery  P 

The  answer  was  a  simple  refinv 
ence  to  Scripture.  The  Jew  was 
commanded  to  raise  up  seed  to  his 
dead  brother.  So  the  Mormon,  in 
raising  up  children  to  a  departed 
saint,  was  actually  rendering  him  a 
generous  service. 

'  On  the  same  principle,  than,'  I 
enquired  further,  'it  would  be  right 
for  a  MorBMm  saint  at  home  toraise 
up  seed  in  the  fiunily  of  a  brother 
absoait  for  two  or  three  years  on  a 
miasion?' 

A  strong  dissent  mm  expressed 
by  all  nreasiit ;  and  I  was  aasnied 
ihat»  wnatep^er  I  sught  have  heard 
anoag  their  hostile  Geniife  critics 
in  the  loityi  snch  a  cireuaiataaoe  had 
Mver  talmi  plaea. 
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The  Mormon  girls  are  married  at 
an  early  age,  often  at  fifteen  or 
sixteen.  I  asked  whether,  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Church  being  to  make 
the  marriage  rite  bindmg  to  all 
eternity,  the  girl  shonld  not  rather 
be  allowed  to  attain  matorer  years 
before  making  a  choice  franght 
with  snch  heayy  consequences. 

*  Bnt  is  not  there  a  more  logical 
deduction  from  our  doctrine  ? '  re- 
joined Mr.  Orson  Pratt.  'Is  the 
woman  ever  qualified  to  make  so 
important  a  choice  ?  How  if  we 
revert  to  the  patriarchal  order,  and 
let  the  father  choose  for  her  ?' 

'But  we  have  not  got  that  far 
along,  brother,'  said  Apostle  Car- 
rington,  after  a  moment's  pause  in 
our  group. 

The  Mormons  profess  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  term  Spiritual  Wife. 
'  Celestial  Marriage'  is  the  name  by 
which  they  distinguish  a  union  for 
eternity.  Under  uiis  title  the  cele- 
brated authorisation  of  polygamy 
was  introduced,  '  The  Beyelation  on 
Celestial  Marriage  g^yen  to  Joseph 
Smith,  NauYOO,  July  12,  1843.'  ^^ 
is  commonly  asserted  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  that  many  of  their 
plural  marriages  are  of  the  *  Celes- 
tial' order  only;  that  is,  are  con- 
tracted expressly  for  the  eternal 
state,  and  not  for  time.  They  deny 
that  in  such  instances  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  marriage  be  consum- 
mated here. 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  woman 
is  the  wife  '  for  time'  of  some  other 
man.  She  married  him,  perhaps, 
in  the  old  country,  before  their  mil 
enlightenment  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  faith.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
couple  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  she  finds 
that  she  would  prefer  to  be  the 
fifth  or  fifteenth  wife  '  for  eternity' 
of  some  apostle  or  bishop,  rather 
than  the  mrst  spouse  of  her  own 
humble  mate.  Or  perhaps  her  tem- 
poral husband  offends  the  Church, 
and  threatens  to  prove  apostate. 
Or  the  case  may  be  the  not  infre- 
quent one  of  a  woman  converted 


to  the  new  faith,  while  her  husband 
remains  unregenerate.  Here  tbepe 
is  an  imperious  necessity  for  a 
separate  oelesdal  marriage,  for  tbe 
very  security  of  her  soul. 

'But  do  you  not  find  a  danger 
from  this  relationship?'  I  enquired. 

*  There  is  always  trouble  and  dan- 
ger in  the  relations  of  the  sexes,' 
an  Mpoetle  answered. 

*But  in  the  case  you  give  me 
surely  an  especial  danger.  The 
woman,  while  married,  makes  choice 
of  anotiier  man  whom  she  loves  or 
respects  more,  and  with  whom  she 
is  to  enter  upon  the  closest  rela> 
tions  in  the  next  life.  With  this 
man  she  undergoes  a  secret  rite  of 
celestial  marriage.  Will  she  not 
be  an  adulteress  in  heart,  if  not  in 
fact?' 

I  was  assured  that  cases  of  such 
marriages  were  very  rare,  and  that 
no  evil  results  had  been  known  to 
arise  from  them. 

'  Is  the  husband  apprised  of  his 
wife's  entering  upon  a  celestial 
marriage  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Most  likely  not,'  was  the  reply. 
'  It  could  do  no  good,  and  might 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  family.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
polygamv  is  practised  universally 
amonff  the  Mormons.  They  are  too 
poor  for  the  most  part  to  support 
several  wives  and  a  number  of 
young  children.  The  proportions 
are  probably  these :  about  one  Mor- 
mon in  eight  has  two  wives ;  one  in 
thirty,  three;  perhaps  one  in  a 
huncbed,  four  or  more.  Brigham's 
sons  have  three  apiece.  Squire 
Wells,  as  the  thira  president  is 
called,  or  '  the  General '  (of  the 
Mormon  militia),  and  old  apostle 
John  Tavlor,  have  seven  each. 
Franklin  Itichards  boasts  nine ;  the 
orator  Orson  Pratt  is  content  with 
six ;  and  the  amiable,  courteous 
Oeorge  Q.  Cannon  with  four.  The 
rest  of  the  apostles  have  burdened 
themselves  with  similar  household 
cares.  The  bishops  and  elders  take 
their  full  proportion.    As  for  the 
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pre-eminent  President,  the  wives  ties,  whatever  hidden  sorrows  maj 

whom  he  visits  more  or  less  regu-  exist. 

larly  are  varionslj  estimated  from        Bat   the    attitude   assumed   by 

sixteen    to   six    and  thirty,    with  Mormon  poljgamists  is  scarcely  an 

'  more  than  he  knows  of '  sealed  to  apologetic  one.     They  assert,  and 

him  for  eternity.  apparently  believe,  that  their  sys- 

The  system  has  not  been  worked  tem  is  necessary  for  the  pnrgation 
long  enough  in  Utah  to  demonstrate  of  modem  society,  and  the  salva- 
fnlly  its  good  and  evil  qualities,  tion  of  the  Christian  world  from 
Scandals  abound,  no  doubt,  and  destruction  through  its  wide-spread 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  domestic  vices.  Mormon  preachers  and  mis- 
misery ;  but  it  is  not  certain. that  in  sionaries  inveigh  in  the  strongest 
these  respects  the  Mormon  commu-  terms,  and  not  altogether  without 
nity  is  worse  off  than  any  other  of  reason  surely,  against  a  variety  of 
similar  proportions.  On  the  other  social  corruptions  which  are  dete- 
hand  the  Saints  claim  that  their  riorating  the  peoples  of  America 
system  has  done  away  with  concu-  and  of  Europe.  Their  ordinary 
binage,  and  the  existence  among  periodicals  are  filled  with  accounts 
them  of  a  class  of  outcast  women.  from  Gentile  newspapers  of  mar- 

The  Mormon  women  do  not  be-  riaee  infidelities,  divorce  scandals, 
tray  any  consciousness  of  deg^rada-  and  the  miserable  results  of  prosti- 
tion,  or  any  unusual  sense  of  un-  tution.      Their  thoughtful  writers 
happiness.    **  The  universal  look  of  point  out  the  infesting  evils  of  our 
melancholy  in  the  eyes '  which  some  modem  civilisation,  and  assert  that 
travellers  have  seen  was  probably  Mormonism  is  alone  concerned  for 
the  reflection  of  their  own  sympa-  their  cure.    The  physical  health  of 
thetic  gaze.    The  women  and  girls  the  present  generation,  they  say,  is 
laugh  and  gossip,  and  sing  about  undermined  by  infectious  diseases 
their  doorways  and  bits  of  garden,  attributable  to  vice.     The  evil  in- 
just  as  thev  do  anywhere  else  in  creases.     The  growing  luxury  and 
rural  districts.     In  the  streets  of  effeminacy  of  society  threaten  to 
Salt  Lake  City  they  walk  about  accomplish  its  ruin.    In  the  great 
freely,  nod  to  their  acquaintance,  count^  in  which  they  are  settled, 
or  stop,  and  smile,  and  talk  gaily,  they  aver  that  social    corruption 
with   a    freedom    borrowed    from  abounds    to  an    alarming    extent. 
American  customs  rather  than  from  The  American  ladies,  they  say,  are 
the    English.      In    their    private  ^ven  to  the  use  of  drugs  to  avoid 
houses,  as  far  as    my  experience  having  fsmiilies  to  rear.    Abortion 
goes,  in  the  ward-meetings,  taber-  and  infanticide  are  common.     They 
nacle,  or  theatre,  they  have  just  the  believe  that  the  social  condition  of 
ordinary  look  of  imtroubled  con-  England  and  of  the  continent  of 
tent,  ready  for  smiles  at  the  least  Europe  is  equally  bad  and  danger- 
provocation,  which  one  finds  in  the  ous.    A  social  reformation  is  neces- 
faces  of  women  in  a  similar  rank  sary  for  the  salvation  of  the  race : 
of  life  anywhere   in  England    or  Mormonism  supplies  it. 
America.    No  doubt  they  have  fre-        The  Mormons  assert  vehemently 
quently  occasion  enough  for  dis-  that  so  far  from  their  system  pan- 
content,  jealousy,    and   regret  in  dering  to    vice,    it    controls    and 
their  homes,    possibly   (though  I  checks  all  sensual  indulgence.  Some 
have  no  reason  to  think  so)  greater  men  have  joined  them,  they  do  not 
than  that  experienced  in  monogamic  deny,  to  abuse  the  liberty  they  allow ; 
communities.    At  all  events,  human  but  they  pray  to  be  judged  by  their 
nature  here  usually  asserts  itself  in  legitimate  fruits,  and  not  by  excep- 
cheerfulness,  and  in  various  activi-  tional  unfaithfulness.     It  is  their 
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Ttilc,  ueTtfi^>  Actatod  b^ooBna0ni*  or  not  m  Ennmds  of  pnluc  iiioi  vi^ 

tions  of  proprietj'  and  health,  tli&t  is  a  qnestdon   admitting  c^  miuji 

On  bnslMBd  shd  ahnn  occupy  a  debate :    it  Bemna,  hoinnT,  pretty 

aepafto  chamhei ,  and  that  the  wtfe,  ceriain   that   ttie   world    at    btrse 

as  soon  aa  d»  is  pregnant,  shaQ  oonld  -nnj  tnO    attard    that    the 

remain  Htficttyajiart.  Thayproiniae  ej^rtiem    shonld    hare    a    &1II    and 

in  this  «a^  to  prodvce  a  iac«  of  fitir  tml,  and  there  are  many  Ame- 

new  TigDiiT  and  parity.  ricans  who    hare    anffifnent    bith 

Heanwhile  the  traTeUer  perceiTcs  in  the  Seetiaf  of  their  country,  and 

that  the  poor  dwdlings  of  the  mass  confidence  enough  in  the  primaij 

at  the  peiqite  an  not  lai^  enongh  article  of  their  political  creed, — that 

for    cmfiuary    decency,    and    tlut  all    men    shoiUd    be    allowed    t^ 

the    Bwarming    chiMreD    are  jnst  widest  liberty  consistent  with  the 

like    the    gnmpa   he   wonld    see  liberties  of  their  neighlxnm, — to 

in  any  mnl  district  is  the    old  ma^  them  willing,  or  erenanxions, 

coimtey.  that  this  novel  rehgiona  and  social 

Of  conrae  it  is  not  to  be  qnes-  orgamsstion    shonld  follow  onlnB- 

tkined    that    a    reintroduction    of  dered  its  natural  course, 

polygamy  would  exercise  a    great  The  eatablidmtent  of  a  reEgion 

inflneiKe  on  the  comae  of  the  civi-  eo  gniteaqne,  with  a  social  order  bo 
lisation  of  a  people,  bat  the  simple  '  relrtyrade,  as  that  of  Hoimoniam, 

tmtfa  is  that  the  system  has  not  is  doubtless  a  reproach  to  onr  ati- 

been  tried  long  enongh  in  Utah,  or  lisation,  and  a  srmptom  of  the  nn- 

on  a  scale  of  safficient  m^mtnde,  wholesome  condition,   mental   and 

to  pnre  what  are  its  natural  and  sptritnal,  of  onr  people.     Bnt  the 

fall  eftcte.  mere  repression  of  tJie  ^mptoms 

Whether  a    continnance   of  the  of  disease  is  never  a  wise  poKcy. 

experiment  at  Salt  I«ke  is  desirable  Csablbs  Uabsball. 
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i.  9- 

El  8^  icr\p.  .  ,  ,  rh  f/Jkv  (K\i|  rh  8i  f^f^, 

mk  rh  fiht  ZuriflMt  rh  84  iyepy^Uf,    Aristotle^ 

Mtk^  ix.  t, 

Tiis  ftiy  yiip  Ckris  rh  vdtrxfw  ^<^i  mo^  '''^ 
AratoUe,  G^^ik  «f  Cbrr.  ik  9. 


AFTER  many  adventures  in  di^ 
▼ess  rogienB  go^^emed  by>di&r- 
ent  kings  sad  foftens,  most  of  wbonx 
y^etBf  hoveyw,  mvkible  ta  their 
safaj^cts,  aad  mled.  by  nuMms  of 
great  minisierB^  I  resolved  to  pay  a 
viaii  tothe  faaioiis  emfure  of  Huke. 
This  ea^Are  seems  to  date  its  origin 
fiNMn  the  earliest  fenod  of  ihe 
wosld's  histoiiy;  aad  althonf^  its 
siffnlfioBnGB  as  a  politioaland  soeial 
power  has  variBd  considerably  at 
dilEweiit  timesy  yet  it  has  always 
maintained  the  saaie'laws  and  instil 
tntionsy  and  has  been  governed  by 
the  eame  dynasty  of  kings^  which, 
like  simyar  dynasties  elsewhere,  has 
always  borne  the  eoaunon  dynastia 
name  of  Halee,  Daring  my  travels 
in  e<iher  regions  I  had  heard  much 
of  HaJee  and  fioleaa  im^itntkms,, 
bat  ike  r^)ert  was  often  acoom* 
paaied  by  some  doabt  of  its  real 
exutence*  To  these  doubts,  how* 
evenylgave  little  heed..  That  Hnlee 
existed  I  lelt  aseared  by  oertain: 
fasDBBly  reoevds  BuesBrved  in  oar 
house,  frona  whieh  I  learnt  that  not 
a  few  d  the  noUe  raee  from  whieh 
it  is  uy^  pride  to  ha^e  sprang  had 
ai'dsffevenituneBibeth  visited^  andy 
in  a.&w  inaiaaoes,  settled  in  that 
ooontryi  and  had  risen,  to*  eminaoi 
nesitiensaiktheStatei.  Theserecotda 
had  for  me  a  marveUons  faseinatiooy 
so  that  I  made  ap  my  luad,  afber  I 
had  investigated  other  lands  and 
fbuaod  out  the  nearest  rood  to  Halee^ 


to  tzav«i  thithoD  mysel£  When  I 
acrived  at  this  resdntion  I  had 
already  and  almost  nnconscioas^ 
acoomfdished  a  oonsiderablv  part 
of  the  jonmey ;  and,  much  to  my 
sorpnae^  I  found  mysaLf  witiua  a 
comparatively  short  distance  from 
Hnlee  even  while  I  was  nm-Wng  up 
my  mind  to  go  thither.  This  won- 
d^rfol  expedition  wias  fortaaate,  in- 
aamach  as  any  avowed  purpose  of 
setting  forth  to  sach  an  iiUAmied 
conntay  woald  have  been,  attended 
by  not  a  few  penis.  As  it  was>  I 
had  to  enoottnter  the  oppoaLtian  of 
my  friends;  not  tiiat  I  acqniunted 
them  with  my  deliberations,  for  I 
hardly  dared  avouch  them  to  my- 
self. But  they,  it  seems,  got  soeni 
ci  my  parposB  long  before  I  had 
oome  seriously  to  entettaui  it.  They 
had  noticed  how  diHgently  Istodied 
the  maps  of  the  oountry,  thedifierent 
roads,  which  led  to  it^.  as  weU  as  my 
constant  perasal  of  those  family 
records  that  treated  of  Halaei  They 
aeootdingly  set  themaelvea  in  ex- 
tcame  oppoaitiQn  to  my  sapfOBodt 
prcMSot.  They  tried  Ua  aJarm  me 
with,  tiie  issas'  of  my  joumcgf^  eqpe* 
oially  with  the  danger  of  settling  m 
Hulee.  They  spoke  in  strong  tmna 
of  the.low>lying  sitaatioii  and  oon<> 
sequent. aahealihiaess  of  the  uxoh^ 
try,  the  godieas  charaeier  of  iia 
lajwsaadmlii^  powoMy  the  rejported 
erael  natove  ef  the  inhabitants^  the 
stranganflBS  of  their  maanero  and 
enstoms,  Ac.  Finding  I  was  not 
easily  ftaghtened,  their  resorted  to 
other  Tanthoda — gentie  eKposta]ai> 
tiana^  earnest,  prayers,  pathetie  ay^ 
peals  ta  my  fondaaas  for  my  coantvy 
and  home.  And^  for  my  party  I 
amst  admit  tibat  these  varieas  de» 
vices,  eften*  took  considerable  effieet 
on  m0».  Often  did  I  wo^er  whiJa 
forming,  my  resolution,  aad  draw 
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backfirom  the  half-resolyed  enter- 
priBe.  Sometimes  I  smmnoned  con- 
rage  to  follow  the  road  for  a  little 
distance,  bnt,  enticed  by  the  affec- 
tionate appesLls  of  the  fi;iend8  I  was 
leaying  behind  me,  or  else  fright- 
ened by  the  loneliness  of  the  waj, 
I  hnrried  back  again  to  mj  old 
home. 

At  last,  after  much  hesitation,  I 
had,  as  I  have  said,  come  to  a 
resolution  on  the  subject,  and  was 
already  far  on  my  road  to  Hnlee. 
I  was,  perhaps,  led  to  this  final 
determination  by  the  &ct  that  the 
rdtd,  which  had  once  deterred  me 
by  its  loneliness,  was  jnst  about 
this  time  becoming  more  frequented. 
There  had  been  a  time,  as  I  dis- 
covered in  my  researches,  when  for 
hundreds  of  years  together  scarce  a 
single  pilgrim  could  be  seen  along 
th6  solitary  route.  Now,  however, 
there  were  several  persons  frt)m  my 
own  neighbourhood,  men  of  enu- 
nence  too,  some  of  them,  who  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  see,  and 
possibly  to  settle  down  in  Hulee. 
Of  course  the  pleasure  of  company 
removed  one  objection  to  the  enter- 
prise, still  it  was  reputed  to  be  a 
most  hazardous  one,  not  to  be 
undertaken  except  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  an  all-powerful  motive.  The 
motive  in  the  case  of  most  of  my 
companions  I  ascertained  to  be 
something  of  this  kind :  They  had 
got  hold  of  a  notion  that  in  Hulee 
alone  waa  there  rest  for  enqmiring, 
dissatisfied,  and  restless  minds,  m 
other  lands  there  were  mysteries, 
obscurities,  puzzles  of  every  kind ; 
nothing  was  plain,  self-evident,  and 
demonstrable.  A  secret  lurked  in 
everything ;  unknown  causes  were 
rife ;  mysterious  rumours  of  exist* 
ences  dark  and  inscrutable  were 
prevalent.  Ruling  powers  were  in- 
visible and  intangible,  and  yet  thev 
had  laws  by  which  they  governed, 
and  they  even  claimed,  or  were  said 
to  claim,  worship.  Such  a  state  of 
things  had  naturally  been  very  irri- 
tating and  distasteful  to  my  com- 


panions, and  hence  they  were  noir 
journeying  with  all  eagerness  to 
Hulee.  There  everything  was  re- 
ported to  be  plain,  easy,  and  self- 
evident  ;.  no  more  provoking  secrets 
and  unintelligible  mystenes,  no 
more  painful  riddles  destined  to 
last  a  lifetime,  and  only  receiving 
solution  when  the  power  of  com- 
prehending it  was  possibly  lost  for 
ever.  True,  the  journey  had  cost 
them,  as  it  had  me,  much.  They 
had  to  tear  themselves  from  old 
associations ;  friends  and  home 
had  to  be  abandoned;  country, 
Gt)vemment,  and  King,  bXL  of  which 
they  had  been  trained  to  love  and 
respect,  had  to  be  given  up;  the 
lessons  of  half  a  lifetime  had  to  be 
unlearned;  old  hopes  and  affec- 
tions had  to  be  repressed ;  nothing 
was  left  to  them  but  the  present, 
their  own  individuality,  and  their 
strong,  unconquerable  ^th  in 
Hulee.  Notwithstanding  these  sa- 
crifices, they  went  on  their  road 
rejoicing,  hoping  to  find  in  the  new 
country  a  mil  and  ample  recom- 
pense for  the  trouble  their  journey 
thither  had  cost  them. 

For  my  own  part,  however,  these 
considerations  bad  on  me  but  a 
limited  influence.  I  had  not  as  yet 
made  up'  my  mind  to  settle  down  in 
Hulee.  Trae,  I  knew  something  of 
the  inconveniences  of  dwelnng 
under  the  government  and  laws  of 
other  countries ;  but  I  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  Hulee,  though  re- 
ported to  be  free  frt)m  many  of  them, 
might  not  have  peculiar  ones  of 
its  own.  My  main  motive  was  not 
^emijgration,  but  a  traveller's  restless 
ambition  to  investigate  foreign 
lands.  For  this  reason  I  did  not 
follow  the  main  road  to  Hulee  so 
persistently  as  did  mj  companions. 
I  often  turned  aside  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  country  that  lay  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  road.  I  was 
indeed  the  only  one  of  our  company 
who  allowed  himself  these  occa- 
sional deviations:  all  the  othen 
were  so  zealous  in  their  undertaking 
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that  ihflj  leAued  to  pennit  them- 
selves  a  tiiigle  glftnoe  on  either 
side  as  ther  panraed  their  jonmej. 
And  in  orier  to  pnt  from  them  all 
poasible  temptation  to  do  this,  they 
all  wore  bhnkers,  somewhat  Hke 
those  which  onr  forefathers  were 
accQstomed  to  fiisten  to  their 
horses'  heads  in  order  to  keep  their 
eyes  directed  to  the  middle  of  the 
road.  To  these  they  had  also  added 
some  large  spectacles  of  a  curious 
shape,  which  they  assured  me  were 
xmiversally  used  in  Hulee.  The 
leaders  among  our  company  were 
yery  earnest  in  advocatix^  this 
mode  of  tntTelling,  tellinff  me  that 
not  a  few  in  former  times  nad  abso- 
lutely deserted  the  road  to  Hulee, 
from  the  dangerous  fJEumlty  which 
they  continuity  exercised  of  look- 
ing towards  either  side  as  they 
journeyed. 

The  road  to  Hulee  I  found  to  be 
all  down-hill ;  and  it  was,  perhaps, 
to  this  circumstance  that  I  was  m- 
debted  for  the  unconscious  speed 
by  which  I  had  traversed  the  earlier 
part  of  it.  This  incline,  as  we 
proceeded,  became  so  steep  that  I 
began  to  realise  the  truth  of  the 
description  I  had  so  often  heard  of 
Hulee,  vis.  that  it  was  the  lowest 
country  in  the  world.  When  I  first 
heard  this  report  I  refused  to  be- 
lieye  it ;  I  attributed  it  to  what  I 
considered  to  be  the  common  pre- 
judice against  the  country;  now, 
however,  I  felt  its  truth,  and  that 
painfully.  I  had  myself  always  been 
fond  of  nigh  situations,  such  as  the 
tops  of  mountains,  where  the  air  was 
pure  and  rarefied.  My  native  home 
was  happily  located  in  this  respect, 
being  placed  on  a  high  table-land ; 
and  I  had  often  rejoiced  in  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in 
the  bodily  health  and  mental  ex- 
hilaration which  such  a  situation 
conferred.  Consequently,  when  I 
now  perceived  our  unceasing  and 
rapid  descent,  and  felt  the  increas- 
ing density  of  the  atmosphere  natu- 
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rally  acoompanving  it,,  and  which 
was  so  ffreat  that  I  could  hardly 
breathe,  I  began,  for  the  first  tune^ 
to  regret  the  step  I  had  taken,  audj 
for  a  moment,  to.  wish  myself  back 
again  in  the  loftier  and  more  salu- 
bnoua  region  which  I  had  forsaken. 
However,  it  was  too  late  to  thuEdc  of 
returning  now.  I  had  determined, 
at  whatever  cost,  to  see  Hulee ;  and 
this  determination,  together  with 
the  disgrace  I  knew  I  should  incur 
by  deserting  the  expedition,  sufficed 
to  restore  my  droopinff  courage, 
and  I  once  more  quiclcened  my 
pace,  and  in  a  short  time  overtook 
my  companions,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  recent  feeling  <A 
faintness  and  mental  depression,  had 
been  walking  somewhat  in  advance 
of  me. 

We  were  now  come,  so  I  was 
told,  to  the  very  bounds  of  Hulee, 
when  a  strange  incident  befeU  H10. 
I  had  just  overtaken  the  foremost 
rank  of  our  company,  when  all  at 
once  I  stopped,  axnazed  and  af- 
frighted. I  seemed  to  myself  to  be 
stimding  on  the  Yerv  brink  of  a  hor- 
rible precipice,  while  &r  below  me 
an  immense  plain  stretched  away  as 
&r  as  the  eye  could  reach.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  turning  round  to 
warn  my  companions  of  our  danger, 
when  suddenly  some  half-a-dozen 
men  advanced  from  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  enquired  whither  we  were 
bound.  Hearing  that  we  were  tra- 
vellers to  Hulee,  they  rapidly  sur- 
veyed our  company,  and,  seizing 
upon  me,  they  immediately  placed 
a  large  pair  of  spectacles  on  my 
eyes,  and  blinkers  on  my  cheeks, 
telling  me  that  I  must  now,  as  a 
subject  of  King  Hulee,  conform  to 
the  usages  of  ms  country.  As  all 
the  rest  of  our  company  had  already 
adopted  this  Hulean  fashion,  I  was 
the  only  one  for  whom  this  arbitrary 
treatment  was  needful.  Thiseventso 
frightened  and  bewildered  me,  that 
for  a  moment  I  forgot  the  strange 
prospect  which  had  startled  me  a 
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.wiamlte^wffB.  B«fc>  on  a  littia  refleo- 
ticni)  I  mflod  to  mind  the  hideoos 
ja^,  mtd,  tnraing  my  head  (now 
aimed' witik  ajMctooleB  and  bMnkora) 
m  tlie  diSMcitoB  of  9iir  M«i,  wm 
aiboat'to  pointerat  to  myooDxpanitmB 
the  dmgeHihat  ky  before  os,  when, 
lo  attd  behold !  the  whole  soene 
was  tnmelbnned:  there  was.  zio 
longer  any  pncipioe;  the  road 
starched  ovt  e^imfy  before  ne ;  and 
ihoiXgh  nothing  appeared  to  me  as 
it  had  befom,  yefc  the  immediate 
eenee  of  danger  had  happilj  die- 
appeared.  I  must  oonfess  that  the 
whole  mailer  wtmderfolly  diisoom- 
poeed  me.  I  eonld  not  help  telling 
my  oompanione  of  theetrange  sight, 
bat  they  langhed,  said  ^ckred  it 
mast  have  been  an  oenlar  delosion. 
There  was,  however,  an  old  man 
among  na  who  had  tvaveUed  mnch, 
and  with -when  I  had  oentrirred  to 
esfeaWsh  eeme  iB!tima€T  as  we  jonr- 
ae^ed ;  andl  overiieard  him  matter, 
with  a  kind  of  ohnekle,  that  it  was 
not  the  only  instaoace  within  his 
knowledge  ef  men  descending  pie- 
eipices,  as  well  as  sealing  heigto^ 
by  ihi»  sole  aid  of  speotecles  and 
blinkers. 

We  were  now  amred  in  Hnlee, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  ooncentrate 
all  my  attention  om  the  wondrous 
kokd  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
much.  Hnlee  then  appeared  nn- 
Mke  any  o4^er  conntry  that  I  had 
ever  seen,  for  to  which  side  so> 
ever  1  directed  my  eager  gaae  I 
oeiald  see  bat  one  riew— 4k  great 
le?^  plain  eateadsng  as  &r  as  the 
ewe  eonld  leach,  widiont  the  least 
nsiag  grennd  anywhere.  In  my 
own  ooontry  we  should  have  oaBed 
such  a  ptospeet  dnU,  and  dail 
I  certainly  theisphtiA;  batlftared 
to  gvre  ezpresBian  to  my  thoughts, 
beeaose  I  had  luiwt  from  my  oeaa- 
paaions  the  enlreKie  jealoaay  of  tiie 
people  of  Halea  OBievwypmt  eoiu 
nected  with  il»ir  coimtey.  Bat 
the  most  wcmcbilbl  part  of  the 
prospeot  wariheaeiiSBnon  that  all 


ehjfeets,  whatfaer&reB 
placed  at  an  m^fuel  diatance'  htan 
118.    Theoe  was  mo  peraepiaon  c^ 
£stance,  .no    perspective    of   any 
kand;  an  object,  in  reahty  en  tiae 
horizon  appeared  to  he  bat  a  few 
yards    off.     Moreow,  all   olgactB 
wene   nniform    in  ooloaip— «  dark 
shade,  vsorging   okaely  on    Uack. 
The  eiect  of  this  was  to  give  to 
all  objects  a  wenderfol  distinctDMS. 
There  was  no  dehcacy  of  hght  and 
shade,  no  ▼ariety  of  coloars  or  aca- 
dation  of  their  tones,  saoh  ^  I  lad 
often  witnessed  with  dalaght  in  my 
native   country.      Everything   i^ 
peared    near,    everythisig    seemed 
black.     Of  conrse  this  marvellons 
distmctness    was   to   me    a   very 
strange  feeing :  indeed  I  saost  oon« 
fess  that  a  painfiil  heaniderment 
attended    my  first    inireeti^tioiis 
into   Hulean  scenery.     I  did  not 
know  how  &r  these  appearances 
were  real,  or  how  far  tiiey  might 
be  ascribed  to  iAie  i^iectaclee,  with- 
out which  it  is  impossible  for  an 
Hulean  to  exist.    And  here  I  may 
notice  a  curious  fact  which  oon- 
firms  a  theory  one  of  my  ancestors 
was    fond    of,    via.-'-that    pazents 
transmit  a  newly  aeqniaed  organ 
or    faculty   to   tiieir  deaeendants. 
All  children  of  native  Hnleans  are 
honi  with  spectacles  and  blinkers ; 
and  even  in  Hie  oaae  of  settlers  1 
was  informed  that  oonstaat  use  of 
these    articles  had   the   effect   of 
making    them    grow    fisurt    to  the 
head,   whence  i£ey  ooald  not  be 
dissevered  but  foya  painful  surgical 
operation.    My  speotaeles,  thooc^h 
gradually   clinging    clean    to   the 
sides  of  my  fi»oe,  weoe  reaaovabie, 
owing  to  the  plan  which  I  adopted, 
but  whioh  I  was  obliged  to  cany 
out  with  the  atmast  caution  and 
seereey,  of  taking  than  off  fi>r  a 
brief  interval  fiem  tiaK  to  time. 
My   ootupanions   were   nppaieaUy 
less  bewildersd  by  the  eoeiMKy  tiian 
I  was :  indeed  their  detif^t  wwjOx* 
ubsnmt  and  egtreme.    *Ok\  how 
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beantiM!  how distiiiotriliey cried 
ont^  in  raptare;  *vrkj  did  "we  not 
journey  bither  before  ?  No  xnoire 
immense  distances,  no  more  pamftil 
mysteries;  eyeiything'is  near,  every- 
thing plain.  Hail,  King  Hnlee  and 
Qneen  Dnnamis !  firom  henceforth 
ye  are  our  gods-— to  yon  we  render 
worship.  £tL  all  existence  theve  is 
nothing  for  ns  but  you,  oh  great, 
omnipotent,  omnipresent  deities. 
All  other  gods,  and  especially  those 
who  are  yainly  reputed  to  be  greater 
and  older  tlum  you,  we  utterly  dis- 
claim and  repudiate.'  In  a  similar 
strain  of  rapture  they  continued 
for  some  time. 

Our  company  now  began  to 
break  up.  Some  of  my  companions 
were  resolyed  to  settle  close  on  the 
borders  of  Hulee,  so  that  if  any- 
thing  happened  to  falsify  their  first 
prepossessions  they  might  be  able 
to  retnm  to  the  different  coun- 
tries whence  they  set  out  without 
nrach  inconvenience.  Others,  more 
enterprising,  determined  to  settle 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
and  refused  to  admit  even  the 
possibiliiy  of  their  present  liking 
for  Hulee  ever  changing  into  dis- 
like. I  resolved  to  go  forward  with 
the  latter,  not  because  I  was  so  well 
convinced  as  they  were  of  the  ex- 
traordinary excellence  of  the  coun- 
try, as  because  I  wished  to  see  all 
I  could  of  it  before  I  formed  an 
opinion  one  way  or  other.  I  had 
now  too  become  more  accustomed 
to  ^e  strange  feeling  which  the 
uniform  nearness  of  all  objects, 
and  ihttr  nmilarity  in  colour,  had 
at  first  tended  to  produce.  Still  I 
could  as  yet  proceed  on  my  way 
only  with  immense  caution  and 
circumspection. 

I  wiU  now  present  the  reader 
with  the  general  result  of  ray  ob- 
servations. 


To  begin,  as  in  duty  bound,  with 
Iftie  ruling  powers.  The  empire  of 
Hulee  was  governed,  as  I  have  in- 
ddentally  remarked,  by  two  very 
powerful  jpotdtttates,  Kinff  Hulee 
and  his  wife  Dttnamis.  They  had 
ruled  the  country  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  indeed  all  native  Huleesis 
maintained  that  ^e  empire  was 
founded  by  i^m ;  they  were  treated 
by  their  subjects  with  much  de- 
ference ;  so  far  indeed  as  pro- 
fiassion  went,  they  were  held  to  be 
objects  of  worship  ;  but  I  observed 
that  this  profession  was  counter- 
bahmced  by  a  wonderfully  fsimiliar 
treatment  of  them  in  common  prac- 
tice. There  were,  however,  divers 
small  sects,  one  or  two  of  which  I 
shall  presently  notice,  which,  al- 
though recognising  Hulee  and 
Dunamis  as  the  rulers  of  the  coun- 
try, yet  reserved  their  worship  for 
other  objects.  One  characteristic 
of  the  King  and  Queen  no  doubt 
contributed  much  to  the  general 
honour  in  which  they  were  held-^ 
they  possessed  the  singular  power 
of  being  eveiywhere  present :  you 
could  go  to  no  part  of  their  exten- 
sive dominions,  nor  could  you  con- 
template  a  single  object,  but  you 
saw  the  King  and  Queen  at  the 
same  time.  Hence  their  transfor- 
mations were  numberless,  their 
various  manifestations  endless.  I 
had  indeed  been  brought  up  from 
my  youth  to  recognise  the  attribute 
of  omnipresence  in  the  King  of  my 
own  country,  but  I  had  alwaysunder- 
stood  that  as  implying  an  unseen 
presence.  In  Hulee,  however,  the 
same  quality  was  maintained  in  a 
visible  and  tangible  sense. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Hulee 
were  renowned  for  one  characteristic 
highly  commendable  in  all  married 
couples,  and  that  is  they  were  quite 
inseparable.'    The  King  was  never 


*  As  an  ilhiBtration  of  the  inflQenee  which  the  Gorenmient  and  loetitutionB  of  Hulee 
neeeesarily  ezereieed  on  their  Schools  of  Thought,  I  may  here  obsorre  that  the  mode  in 
which  this  inseparableness  was  supposed  to  ti^e  place  had  arrayed  against  each  other 
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seen  anywhere  witiioat  the  Qneeiif 
and  the  Queen  was  equally  attached 
to  her  husband.^  I  rnnat^  however, 
explain.  The  Qoeen^s  presence 
conld  not  at  all  tunes  be  pontively 
detected  (for,  aa  became  a  personage 
of  her  high  station,  she  was  of  an 
exceedingly  modest  and  retiring 
nature),  so  that  it  had  to  be  inferred 
from  the  conduct  of  her  husband. 
King  Hulee  was,  by  nature,  some- 
what slow  and  heavy,  and  of  rather 
a  passive  temperament ;  his  wife,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  his  complete 
opposite  in  this  respect,  being  a 
person  of  exceeding  vivacity  and 
liveliness  of  disposition:  when  there- 
fore, as  was  sometimes  the  case, 
Halee  was  seen  to  exhibit  some 
activity  in  transforming  himself 
from  one  shape  to  another,  then  it 
was  at  once  known  that  his  wife 
was  exciting  and  moving  him  in  the 
way  she  knew  so  well.  I  was  told 
that  most  Huleans,  and  especially 
the  immediate  servants  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  knew  their  unseen  mis- 
tress's various  moods  and  tempers 
to  a  wonderful  nicety,  so  that  they 
could  ofben  foretell  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  how  her  Majesty  was 
likely  to  act  in  a  given  contiogency ; 
at  the  same  time  I  feel  bound  to 
add  my  own  impression,  formed 
after  a  mature  examination  of  the 
subject,  that  so  far  as  the  real 
secret  dispositions  of  the  King  and 
Queen  were  concerned,  a  good  deal 
of  what  was  termed  knowledge  was 
in  reality  mere  guess-work.     The 


Queen  espedaUy  was  subject^  or 
apparently  so,  to  fits  of  passion  and 
caprice  (like  females  elsewhere) 
which  must  have  made  it  difficult 
for  her  servants  to  define  the  course 
which  at  all  times  and  in  all  circum- 
stances she  was  likely  to  take. 
There  were,  however,  numberless 
people  in  Hulee  besides  the  paid 
servants  of  the  court,  who  did 
nothing  else  than  courtier-fiuJiicm 
study  the  constitutions  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  King  and  Queen,  to  the 
intent  that  they  might  employ  such 
knowledge  to  Uieir  own  advantage.' 
As  to  issue  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
the  tradition  of  the  country  affirmed 
them  to  be  the  authors  of  all  exist- 
ence in  Hulee;  so  that,  assuming 
this  to  be  true,  the  title  of  Creator 
or  Father,  which  I  had  often  heard 
applied  to  the  King  of  my  own 
country,  in,  however,  a  somewhat 
indirect  and  symbolical  sense,  was 
literally  applicable  in  Hulee.  As 
the  King  and  Queen  were  in  some 
of  their  numerous  forms  and  mani- 
festations everywhere  present,it  need 
not  be  said  that  the  people  of  Huleo 
did  not  put  themselves  to  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  erecting  temples 
to  their  honour.  Every  spot  was  a 
temple  consecrated  by  the  King's 
presence  and  enlivened  by  &e 
Queen's  activity ;  and  inasmuch  as 
their  most  onlinary  occupations, 
such  as  eating,  drinking,  sleeping, 
or  working,  had  a  necessarily  dose 
relation  with  the  omnipresence  of 
their  King  and  Queen,  and  were 


8ome  of  their  chief  philoeophers :  one  section  maintainiiifr  that  Hulee  and  Danamif  were 
inseparable,  necessarily  a^nd  inevitablif;  the  other  holding  that  the  inseparableness  was  not 
fieccifsary,  hxxi  merely  accidental,  axA  de^ndent  on  the  constitution  of  the  faculties  hj 
which  it  was  observed. 

'  The  metaphorical  notion  prevalent  in  my  own  country,  that  marriiHl  pain  are  one, 
was  by  certain  Hulean  philosophers  literaVy  predicated  of  their  King  and  Queen,  inas- 
much as  they  held  that  Hulee  was  a  form  of  Dunamis;  andDunamis,  un  the  other  baad, 
a  mere  activity  of  Hulee. 

'  A  considerable  addition  to  this  knowledge,  as  regards  the  Queen's  moods  and  tempers, 
had  been  made  some  centuries  before  my  arrival  in  the  country  by  an  ingenious  philoM- 

Eher,  who  discovered  a  method  by  which  her  Majesty  might,  almost  at  the  very  will  and 
idding  of  her  subjects,  be  converted  from  one  of  her  usoal  moods  into  another ;  hence 
proving  (what  liiid  once  been  doubted)  her  personal  identity  and  individuality  in  all  her 
dlfierent  tempo:  s  and  states  of  mind. 
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religioiifi  acts  because  thej  acknow- 
ledged tlie  presence  of  those  di- 
▼mities  and  were  supposed  to  be 
dictated  and  regolated  hj  their  laws, 
it  is  needless  to  add  that  generally 
there  was  no  rite  or  form  of  wor- 
ship in  use.  Nor,  again,  were  there 
priests,  at  least  in  the  sense  in 
which  thej  exist  in  mj  own  coun- 
irj ;  those  who  oocnpied  an  analo- 
gous position,  as  being  instructors 
of  the  people  and  interpreters  of  the 
laws  of  their  gods,  were  eminent 
medical  professors  and  scientific 
men,  of  whom  I  shall  haye  occasion 
to  speak  by-and-by.  During  my 
stay  in  Hulee  1  often  fell  in  with 
these  men,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that»  within  the  sphere  of  their  own 
system  (and  it  was  a  primary  law 
with  many  of  them  not  to  overstep 
the  bounds  of  this  system  by  even 
a  hair's  breadth),  they  seemed  to 
me  very  clever  aud  cultivated  men. 
Their  researches  into  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  King,  and  the 
various  moods  and  tempers  of  his 
royal  spouse,  were  conducted  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner.  Some  of 
them  once  informed  me  that  they 
had  Tcasons  for  suspecting  that  the 
Queen  was  generally  mistress,  and 
could  mould  her  husband  to  her 
will,  although  they  admitted  that 
there  were  occasions  when  the  pas- 
sive resistance  characteristic  of 
Hulee  secured  to  him  the  victory  in 
the  strife  matrimonial. 

I  must,  however,  confess  that  the 
actual  knowledge  possessed  by  these 
professors  of  we  real  nature  and 
origin  of  their  rulers  was  much  less 
than  I  had  anticipated.  From  re- 
ports current  in  my  own  country, 
and  from  rumours  which  1  heard  on 
the  road  to  Hulee,  I  expected  to 
find  them  possessing  the  completest 
knowledge  of  everything  relating 
to  Hulee  and  Dunamis.  The  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  the 
empire  was  established  requirodf  1 
was  told,  such  a  knowledge  as  this ; 
and  the  contrast  between  this  re- 


S^rted  fullness  of  knowledge  in 
ulee  and  the  admitted  imperfec- 
tion of  all  branches  of  science  in 
other  countries  was  the  chief  in- 
ducement which  brought  emigrants 
thither.  In  my  own  case,  however, 
by  occasionally  regarding  things 
without  the  aid  of  my  Hulean  spec- 
tacles, I  soon  became  aware  that 
the  reported  difierenoe  between 
Hulee  and  my  own  country  had 
been  at  least  greatly  exaggerated. 
I  once  met  an  ingenuous  Hulean 
Professor  who  agreed  with  me  pretty 
closely  as  to  the  limits  which  know- 
ledge must  have  in  Hulee  as  in  all 
other  places.  As  our  conversation 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  modes 
of  thought  prevalent  among  Hu- 
lean savans,  I  trust  to  be  excused 
relating  it  at  some  length.  The 
Professor  alluded  to  was  one  day 
dilating  with  more  than  his  usual 
warmth  on  the  power  of  Hulee  and 
Dunamis,  the  extent  of  their  coun- 
try, the  happy  density  of  its  atmo- 
sphere, the  distinctness  with  which 
objects  were  seen;  in  short,  the 
general  absenceof  whatwas  puzzling 
and  mysterious,  which  was  the  bane 
of  most  countries  in  the  world. 
After  indulging  in  these  praises  for 
some  time,  he  asked  me  what  I 
thought  ?  I  replied  that  I  had  not 
been  long  enough  in  Hulee  to  form 
a  satisfac^ry  opinion  on  the  matter ; 
but  so  fiEff  as  my  present  knowledge 
went,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there 
were  unsolvable  mysteries  even  in 
Hulee.  He  eagerly  asked  me  to 
point  them  out^  as  he  had  never 
been  able  to  discover  them.  I  an- 
swered that  was  perhaps  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  havi:^  been 
bom  and  always  Uving  in  Hulee ; 
but  to  me,  who  had  seen  other 
countries  and  knew  the  puzzles 
from  which  they  suffered,  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  that  great  difference 
between  them  and  Hulee  which  he 
conteuded  for.  I  then  mentioned 
some  things  whidi  had  struck  me 
as   unsolved  problems   in    Hulee. 
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I  hegUL  wi^  tlie  Kkigy  and  Mid 
thai  aliboigh  anyone  might  see 
wbat  he  was  like  in  hia  coarser 
mani£BBtatiaiiB,  and  tiiose  provided 
with  artificial  means  eonld  see  no 
little  way  into  his  more  impervious 
disgnisesy  yet  there  appeared  to  he  a 
limit  to  these  researches;  for  there 
were  numberless  forms  of  such 
extreme  minuteness,  and  shinies 
of  Buch  wondrous  tenuity,  that 
though  it  was  known  his  Majesty 
constantly  assumed  them,  yet  they 
escaped  the  gceatest  eye  and  in- 
strument power  that  lus  servants 
were  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
them.  Moreover,  as  to  the  Queen, 
something  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  said;  for  though  many  of  her 
Majesty's  tempen  and  tendencies 
were  foretold  by  her  servants  with 
surprising  accuracy,  and  though 
th^  could  sometimes  so  employ 
their  knowledge  that  the  Queen 
might  be  said  to  be  led  by  the  nose 
by  some  of  her  great  fiftvourites,  yet 
I  could  not  help  blinking  that  there 
were  more  cf  her  Majesty's  move- 
ments unknown  than  known.  Be- 
sides, even  of  those  moods  and  tem^ 
pers  that  were  si:^posed  to  be  best 
known,  and  in  which  her  servants 
were  most  wont  to  vaunt  their  su^ 
perior  skill,  it  seemed  to  me  there 
were  many  details  which  could  only 
be  dimly  guessed.  And  of  each  and 
all  of  her  movements,  in  common 
with  heraeU^  it  might,  I  thought^ 
be  said  that  the  real  origin  of  them 
was  hidden  in  ihe  deepest  obscurity. 
Snmmiog  up  my  argument,  I  said, 
that  even  granting  that  all  tibe  pre- 
sent  manifestations  of  the  King  and 
the  various  moods  of  theQaeen  could 
be  explained,  yet,  so  long  as  their 
origin,  e.g.,  their  parentage  aad 
birth-place,  was  quite  unknown,  it 
ccmld  not  be  said  that  Hulee  pos- 
sessed no  mysteries.  My  friend, 
wiho  bad  listened  to  my  argument 
with  ilL^isgnised  impatience,  here 
broke  out :  *  My  good  sir,  you  axe 
taUdng  treason  of  the  most  flagraat 


kind.  Youare  impugning ihe  fiert 
principles  of  our  eonflfeitution.  IX> 
you  not  know  that  it  is  a  primazy 
law  of  our  empiie  to  refisain  Stoai 
making  those  silly  enqoiriBa  into 
first  or  final  causes  wludi  fooliA 
people  in  other  eountriea  trouble 
themselves  so  much  about?  In  the 
words  of  (me  of  oar  greatest  wxiterB 
and  legislators,'' Dans  I'etat  (Hul^) 
Tesprit  humain  ....  renonoe  a 
chercher  Torigine  et  la  destinatiaii 
de  runivera,  et  a  oonnattre  les 
cauaes  intimes  des  ph^nomenea,'*  * 
Ac,  I  pleaded  my  being  a  stranger 
to  Hu]ee*a6  an  apology  for  my  trans- 
gression. Whrnupon  my  Mend, 
seeing  my  unwillingness  to  resume 
so  unlawfol  a  topic,  begged  me  to 
say  what  I  thought.  I  then  re- 
Biuned,  saying  that  the  reatriction 
of  human  enquiry  within  certain 
arbitrary  limits  was  a  cheap  method 
of  getting  rid  of  mysteries ;  more- 
over, it  was  one  which  did  not  agree 
with  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  nor  did  it  serve  to  advance  hu- 
man knowledge.  To  this  my  friend 
answered,  that  no  good  Hulean 
would  in  the  least  wish  to  restrict 
and  £Btter  any  ^aaefuX  enquiry ;  but 
there  were  certain  things,  as  for  ex- 
ample thecrigin  of  fiulee  and  Dnna- 
mis,  which  speared  to  himoertainly 
insoluble,  and  conoeming  which, 
therefore,  all  enquiry  was  worse 
than  useless.  To  this  I  eould  <mly 
plead  what  seemed  to  me  tibe  in- 
nate tendency  of  the  human  mind. 
And  this  suggested  the  last  azgu- 
ment  I  employed  in  this  dtBonssion, 
and  that  was  the  impossfiiility,  ad- 
mitted even  by  some  eminent  fiu- 
leans»  that  the  real  conneotion  be- 
tween mind  and  body  in  the  case 
of  thinking  beings  should  ever  he 
found  out.  It  was  at  least  as  yet 
an  undisoewed  problem,  and  I, 
for  my  part,  oould  not  he^  think- 
iqg  it  would  always  remain  ao.  My 
friend  demusned  somswhot  to  this 
canelnsion,  as  beiflg  mndii  too  haaty, 
affinaing  that  theie  was  evA  now 
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BOJOOB  «ni»ne  ibai  i^iis  -ptoVUm 
woold  not  lOHg  Yeiaain  nnsol^vd. 
As  be  fleeHMd  iznwilliiig  to  reoe^ 
the  anbfect,  I  im)k  my  leave  ef 
him,  Aot^  however,  heforo  he  had 
wttnaed  ne  agamst  conncnznioatting 
to  amy  otiier  Hnlesa  the  sentknents 
I  had  svewed  to  him.  He  s&id, 
moreover,  he  saspected  I  took  the 
nnwarrant&hle  liberty  of  looking  at 
things  wil^nt  my  speotades,  and 
that  it  "was  my  dnty,  even  if  I  was 
a  stranger  to  HHlee,  to  conform  as 
much  as  any  of  its  subjects  to  the 
lawB  and  institutions  I  found  there 
existing. 

I  have  ak«ady  remarked  that  ex- 
cepting the  wor^ip  rendered  to 
Hulee  and  Dunamis,  there  was  no 
religion  in  Hulee.  Iought,howeyer, 
to  say  that  there  were  a  few  small 
sects,  which,  although  agreeing  with 
the  other  inhabitants  as  to  the 
honour  to  be  paid  to  their  King  and 
Queen,  yet  transferred  their  wor- 
ship  to  other  beings.  One  sect, 
e.g.,  paid  worship  to  science  or 
knowledge,  in  other  words  to  the 
modes  in  which  the  forms  of  Hulee 
or  the  activitieB  of  Dunaoms  op- 
peanted  to  ihemnelves.  I  could  not 
but  regavd  lAias  as  a  foolish  wor^ 
ship,  inasnmch  as  it  was  paying 
to  the  image,  reflected  in  a  possibly 
distorting  medium,  what  was  fl^ 
least  more  doe  to  the  object  which 
produced  it.  Another  sect  claimed 
a  still  stranger  divinity.  They 
worshipped  1^  human  female,  as 
she  was  thought  to  sum  up  all  the 
best  attaibutes  of  the  race.  The 
author  of  thu  religion  was  a  well- 
known  Hulean  legislator,  held  in 
much  honour  by  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  country.  1  was  told  tiiat 
he  devised  this  worship  in  his  later 
years,  when  he  was  in  his  dotage. 
However  that  may  be,  the  worship 
itself  is  worl^  describing.  I 
chanced  one  day  to  be  passing  one 
of  their  churdies ;  and  seeing  some 
women  go  in,  I  resolved  to  foUow 
them  in  order  to  see  for  mjfielf 


wh«t  tMr  nils  and  <ebsep«aiioes 
were.  In  the  dmxoh  ^e  dnsf 
olyject  visible  beeidas  the  pulpit 
and  seats  for  the  worsliippei«.  was 
an  immense  image  of  h,  womaa, 
apparently  about  thirty-five  yeavri 
of  age,  who  bore  a  child  in  bar 
Ikrms.  Towards  ^ils  image  the 
woftwn  on  entering  made  -a  sfigiii 
inclination;  whole  iihe  few  men 
present  |n<oetraMl  tiiemselves  in  a 
very  devout  manner,  ac^ang,  how- 
ever, as  it  seemed  to  me,  oadar  a 
certain  compulskm,  as  t  saw  thair 
female  compaEakms  were  watohiag 
every  part  of  their  perfomaoioe 
with  a  suspicious  kind  of  vigilanoe. 
The  entrance  of  a  strangely  as  I 
was,  seemed  to  disoonoert  them  a 
little,  especially  as  I  in  myigso- 
ranee  did  not  prostrate  myself  befbse 
the  womim  image.  The  servioe 
began  with  a  procession  of  two 
men  and  as  many  boys  carrying  a 
banner  green  on  the  one  side  and 
white  on  the  other,  on  which  was 
painted  the  seone  representation  of 
woman  and  diild.  The  main  aot  of 
worship  appeasred  to  consist  in 
putting  their  forefingers  along  the 
crowns  of  their  heacte,  repeatmg  at 
the  same  time  certain  mystic  words. 
In  the  performance  of  these  symbi^- 
lical  actions  the  priests  led  the 
way,  and  were  duly  foUowed  <by  the 
worshippers.  Tht  presiding  mi- 
nister ijbstx.  delivered  a  sermon  on 
marriage,  because,  as  he  nendiided 
his  roMlers,  it  was  Ite  month  of 
maaiage.  I  did  net  understood 
what  £is  meant  at  the  time.  I, 
however,  learnt  ofterwovds  that  the 
founder  of  Idxis  religion  liad  given 
new  names  to  liie  months  cc  the 
year  and  the  days  of  the -week,  se- 
lecting some  person  or  ^hing  whi<^ 
hei  required  to  be  honoaved  on  each 
mokith,  week,  or  di^.  After  lAie 
sermon  was  ended,  and  the  psoces- 
sion  of  ministers  and  boys  IumI  left 
the  church,  the  congregation  with 
a  final  bow  or  proatrattoa  te  the 
womaiKimage   dispested.      I   was 
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told  iihftt  ihi0  reUgion  was  more 
popular  amoDg  women  than  apioi^ 
the  oppoeite  aez,  the  ratio  of  males 
to  females  heing.  about  one  to 
twenty.  On  talkmg  to  a  friend  <m 
the  subject  of  this,  worship,  he  told 
me  that  it  was  a  law  among  this 
sect  for  the  men  to  worship  their 
mothers,  wives,  and  daughters ;  and 
if  they  dared  to  refuse,  they  did  so 
at  their  peril,  for  the  women,  as  was 
but  natural,  were  the  stronger  sex 
in  that  religious  communion.  He 
said  that  he  once  heard  a  case 
brought  before  a  judffe  in  which  a 
husband  pale  from  loss  of  blood 
and  his  head  enreloped  in  bandages 
brought  an  action  against  his  wife 
for  assault ;  and  the  plea  put  in  by 
the  defendant,,  who  was  a  very 
determined  and  ferocions-locddng 
woman,  was  that  he  had  rafosed  to 
pay  her  her  morning  worship.  Ab 
it  was  a  case  which  concerned  re- 
ligions usages,  the  judge  could  not 
interfere :  he  accordingly  dismissed 
it  with  the  remark  that  if  the  man 
could  not  worship  his  wife  from 
love,  he  had  reason  to  do  so  from 
fear.  I  was  told  that  this  sect, 
although  it  boasted  of  a  veiy  ela- 
borate organisation,  numbered  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  people  of 
Hulee. 

In  former  times  there  had  been 
in  different  districts  of  the  empire 
many  religious  sects  pretty  much  like 
those  that  existed  in  my  o?ni  conn^ 
tiy ;  but  when  the  empire  had  ex« 
iended  its  bounds  these  outlying 
provinces  came  under  its  primary 
•decree,  that  no  mode  of  religious 
belief  or  worship  should  be  tolerated 
which  explicitly  or  implicitly  denied 
•the  supreme  power  of  Hulee  and 
Dunamis,  or  which,  allowing  that 
power,  referred  it  finally  to  a  higher 
cause:  consequently  in  these  por- 
tions of  the  empire  the  ruins  of 
many  such  churches  might  be 
ibund. 

The  OoTemment  of  Hulee  pro- 
fessed to  be  based  on  principles  of 


perfect  fireedom.  All  native  Huleans 
were  indeed  never  tired  of  denounc- 
ing in  the  strongest  terms  tyrannise 
and  despotisms  of  every  kind,  espe- 
cially such  as  were  reli^us ;  and  yet 
I  am  bound  to  say  there  did  not  seem 
a  great  difference  in  this  respect 
between  Hulee  and  the  other  govern- 
ments of  the  world.  The  laws  were 
just  as  severe,  both  in  enactment 
and  in  admimstration,  as  any  I  had 
ever  known.  They  purported  to 
be  in  every  instance  interpretations 
of  the  wills  of  Hulee  and  Dunamis 
as  revealed  by  them  in  some  of  their 
many  manifestations;  although  it 
may  be  feared  that  from  inability  to 
pry  into  the  innermost  secrets  of  the 
courts  not  a  few  of  their  interpreta- 
tions of  the  royal  will  were  merely 
arbitrary  guesses  of  their  own. 
This  was  deducible  from  the  £ftct 
that  there  were  in  Hulee  different 
schools  of  philosophers  and  medical 
teachers,  which,  though  all  agreed 
in  recognising  the  supremacy  of 
Hulee  and  Dunamis,  were  yet  di- 
vided among  themselves  as  to  the 
precise  signification  of  several  of 
their  phases  and  modes  of  mani- 
festation ;  and  these  divisions  were 
embittered  by  an  amount  of  ran- 
cour and  ill  feeling  which  was  vexy 
inconsistent  with  the  hard  lan- 
guage  their  savans  used  to  apply 
to  similar  divisions  of  opinion  on 
religious  and  other  subjects  else- 
where, and  also  with  the  peaceful 
and  peacemaking  character  they 
were  wont  to  claim  as  the  peculiar 
merit  of  their  own  investigations. 

The  officers  of  state,  legislators, 
in  a  word  those  who  occupied  the 
most  eminent  positions  in  Hulee, 
were,  as  I  have  said,  professors  of 
medicine  and  science.  The  autho- 
rity of  these  men  was  veiy  great,  and 
dated  from  the  very  foundation  of 
the  empire.  Formerly  the  members 
of  this  hiffh  caste  were  ehosen  indif- 
ferently from  all  classes  of  t^e  com- 
munity: at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
however,    they  were    jNrooured  in 
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numbers  corresponding  to  the  nded^ 
of  the  State  hj  a  carenil  system  of 
selection  and  interbreeding.  An 
Holean  of  ancient  times  having 
made  the  discorerj  that  children 
inherit  the  aptitudes  and  excel* 
lences  of  their  progenitors,  it  was 
thonght  well  to  make  use  of  the 
discovery  for  the  dne  propagation 
of  professors  and  legislators,  and 
the  breeding  of  these  eminent  men 
was  conducted  with  as  much  skill 
and  care  and  attended  with  as 
great  success  as  had  always  charac- 
terised similar  efforts  in  Hulee  and 
elsewhere  for  the  production  of 
special  kinds  of  domestic  animals. 

The  system  to  which  these  pro* 
fessors  owed  their  origin  and  tran- 
scendant  ability  was  administered 
and  deyeloped  by  themselres  with 
great  ingenuity.  They  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  considerable 
insight  into  the  laws  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  This  was  exempli- 
fied, in  the  new  varieties  of  animals 
and  plants  which  they  were  con- 
tinually producing.  One  of  the 
first  tlungs  that  attracted  my  notice 
in  Hulee  was  the  strange  rorms  of 
many  of  its  animals.  In  all  my 
travels  I  had  seen  nothing  like 
them  elsewhere.  They  seemed  to 
be  compounded  of  the  different 
parts  of  several  animals,  somewhat 
like  the  fabled  centaurs  and  uni- 
corns of  very  ancient  times.  The 
means  by  which  this  variety  was 
produced  were,  I  was  informed, 
mainly  three:  i.  Selection.  2. 
Interbreeding.  3.  Transplanting 
or  grrafting.  The  last  and  to  me 
the  most  novel  process  of  the  three 
consisted  in  affixing  a  member  taken 
from  a  given  animal  and  causing  it 
to  grow  in  the  firame  of  any  oUier 
animal  who  might  be  thought  to  be 
the  better  for  its  insertion.  It  is 
needless  to  say  what  immense  scope 
for  the  practice  of  this  art  there 
was  in  the  whole  animal  crea- 
tion. One  great  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  varieties  producible  by  this 


plan  was  a  stringent  law  of  the 
Oovemm^it  prohibiting  any  inter^ 
breeding  or  grafting  which  wds 
shown  to  be  of  no  utility  to  the 
community ;  another  limit  was 
found  to  be  the  fact  that  these  new 
incorporated  members  could  not 
always  be  fixed  and  perpetaated  by 
breeding. 

One  great  scientific  feat  which 
had  often  been  attempted  by  the 
savans  of  Hulee,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  more  sanguine  among  them 
some  two  centuries  ago,  was  re- 
ported to  be  on  the  eve  of  discovery 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  the  actual  crea- 
tion of  living  organisms.  I  was 
told  that  certain  microscopic  forms 
of  existence,  consisting  of  pri- 
mal protoplasmic  cells,  had  been 
created  by  a  celebrated  natural 
philosopher,  who  had  'artificially 
Drought  together'  'the  condition^ 
under  which  nmtter  assumes  vital 
properties.'  I  had  unluckily  no 
opportunity  of  verifying  the  truth 
of  the  report,  which,  assuming  its 
correctness,  would  tend  to  remove 
one  of  those  mysteries  the  solution 
of  which  generally  I  found  to  be 
fklsely  claimed  by  Huleans,  and  de- 
clared to  be  impossible  by  the  peo- 
ple of  other  lands. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the 
wonderful  skill  manifested  by  the 
savans  of  Hulee  in  mechanical 
science.  Hulee  was  indeed  pre- 
eminently a  machine  country. 
Whatsoever  could  not  be  done  with 
the  calculated  regularity  of  wheels, 
pulleys,  and  sci^ews  was  always  left 
undone.  No  taak  was  so  trifling 
and  insignificant  as  not  to  need  a 
machine  for  its  accomplishment; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  no  taskwas  so 
great  and  (apparently)  impossible 
that  machinery  was  not  devised  for 
its  performance. 

Among  their  larger  machines  was 
one  which  they  employed  in  dry 
seasons  for  bringing  down  rain  from 
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the  sky.  Tlin  it  appeBra  to  bsve 
effeotBu  fay  pfodncinff  \fj  aouib  gk* 
plonva  mixturo  sn  inHtioniwi  oon- 
coBsiiyft  c^  the  atmosphere  eziending 
opwards  of  filly  miles  round.  The 
roar  of  the  machine  was  greater, 
80  I  was  informed,  than  the  simnl- 
taneons  fire  of  a  park  of  artOlerj 
consisting  of  1,000  of  the  tiiiriy- 
five-ton  gons  about  whidi  onr  fore- 
fiftthers  were  making  a  loss  some 
two  hundred  years  since,  but  which 
I  found  to  be  a  mere  pop-gpin  in 
Hulee.  This  machine,  aa  might  be 
supposed,  was  rather  unwieldy  to 
manage,  and  its  value  was  some- 
what abated  by  the  reported  uncer- 
tainly of  its  operations.  I  was  told 
that  some  of  their  great  men  were 
then  occupied  in  planning  another 
machine  (consisting  of  an  enormous 
magnet)  which  mig^t  serve  to  dis- 
perse the  clouds  and  call  forth  the 
sun.  That  some  means  of  effecting 
this  object  were  neoeflsary  will  be 
seen  firom  the  &ot  that  it  was  sun- 
power  which  worked  most  of  their 
machinery.  Centuries  ago,  as  I 
was  told,  the  Huleons^  like  most 
other  nations,  used  to  dig  out  of  the 
ground  a  black  mineral  stone  which 
served  to  drive  their  machinery  and 
to  give  light  to  the  streets  of  their 
toilnis.  The  supply  of  this  valu- 
able mineral  had,  however,  long  been 
exhausted ;  it  only  survived  in  the 
form  of  specimens  in  their  mu- 
seams.  As  a  substitute,  they  now 
managed  to  store  up  the  heat  of  the 
sun  80  as  to  apply  it  to  work  their 
madiiims  and  to  warm  their  dweU- 
xngs  in  cold  weather.  Similarly, 
the  light  of  the  moon,  when  it  was 
visible,  was  laid  up  in  large  moon- 
shine reservoirs,  whence  it  was 
retailed  by  Govenmient  to  give 
light  to  their  streets  and  houses  on 
moonless  nights.  I  hove  not  time  to 
describe  all  the  wonders  and  to  me 
novelties  of  machinery  with  which 
my  8ojonm  in  Hulee  made  me  ac- 
quainted. I  was  especially  struck 
their  many  machineB  lor  tn^ 


veiing  either  tlnoagh  tiie  air  or 
under  the  water,  whmh  opeiulioas 
were  parAirmed  as  ea«yy  as  wafldn^ 
ak>ng  a  read  in  my  own  oountry . 
A  carious  result,  though  one  "vHiich 
I  cannot  here  do  more  than  touch 
upon,  of  the  aptitude  for  machinery 
which  characterised  Huleans,  was 
the  immense  extent  to  which 
machine  ideas,  so  to  speak,  coloured 
their  language  and  modes  of 
thought)  as  well  as  gave  a  form  to 
the  most  common  and  trivial  actions 
of  their  lives. 

On  my  first  acquaintance  with 
the  oountiy  I  was  greatly  struck  by 
the  rarity  of  children  everywhere. 
I  found  that  this  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  care  of  the  Grovemment  for 
the  well-being  of  the  people,  for 
before  any  marriage  could  be  oofr- 
tracted  the  parties  wishing  to  enter 
upon  it  were  required  to  satisfy  liie 
local  authorities  of  the  su£Bciency 
of  their  means  and  the  complete 
soundness  of  their  health  and  o^ 
ganisation.  To  prove  the  latter 
point  they  were  obliged  to  produce 
medical  certificates;  hence  only 
suitable  and  |nx>per  marriages  were 
celebrated.  Moreover,  the  ralmff 
powers  compelled  all  unmarried 
people  who  had  attained  a  certain 
age,  and  who  were  not  precluded  by 
infirmity  or  poverty,  to  enter  xnpm 
matrimony  immediately ;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  Ministen 
of  State  to  provide  suitable  mates 
for  them.  'Sot  did  State  supervi- 
sion cease  with  nmrriage;  the 
number  of  children  pemutted  to 
each  family  was  also  strictH'  de- 
fined by  the  lows,  a  separate  hoence 
being  required  for  each  child,  and 
any  tranwression  of  this  enactment 
was  attended  with  severe  penalties. 
All  the  sickly  children  bom,  and 
owing  to  State  selection  in  the  mo^ 
ter  of  marriages  their  number  was 
necessarily  fow,  were,  upon  medical 
testimony,  immediately  destroyed. 
Indeed,  there  was  in  Hulee  a  eeneial 
contempt  for  human  lifo,  which  te 
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me,  aoDMkm  of  a  ceHmiry  whenw  iii 
pzeaervaiioQ  to  the  gDHtkaet  posBibiA 
exkeni  was  a  fimclamgntal  principlB 
of  the  law,  w«  very  p«Dfyd.  "lr« 
old  Halean,  &g.,  was  penmtbed  to 
Eve  afW  he  had  beoome  mcapable 
of  work,  ajid  every  one  taken,  with 
a  chronic  or  infectious  disorder  WM 
in  like  manner  soon  pot  out  of  tbe 
way.  In  short,  hnman  ]i&,  like 
every  other  kind  of  propwty,  was 
regaraed  as  belonging  ezdiisvraly  to 
the  State.  As  Imig  as  a  man  was 
ooosidered  to  be  neefnl  to  the  oom- 
munity  he  was  permitted  to  live; 
as  soon  as  he  became  useless,  from 
whatever  cause,  he  was  without  hesdU 
tation  pat  to  death.  I  need  hardly 
say  th^  acting  up  to  this  role,  there 
were  no  rich,  and  theielbre  idle 
people  in  Hulee ;  all  that  a  macn  ac- 
quired above  and  beyond  his  daily 
means  of  support  was  dauned  \^ 
the  State  for  educational,  sanitary, 
and  other  purposes. 

The  system  of  education  in  Hulee 
was  in  liarmony  with  its  laws  and 
tendencies.  I  need  not  say  that  it 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Stale,  and  was  quite  compulsory. 
Their  children  and  young  people 
were  especially  instructed  in  the 
laws  of  Hulee  and  Dunamis,  in  the 
structure  of  their  own  bodies  re- 
garded as  machines,  and  in  tdie  for- 
mation and  mode  of  working  of  all 
the  other  machines,  vital  or  non^vi- 
tal,  by  which  they  were  sorronnded. 
One  characteristic  of  the  educational 
system  of  Hulee  was  its  emhiCTit 
patriotism.  The  literature,  arts, 
and  languages  of  other  nations  and 
countries  were  jealoudy  exoladed 
both  firom  the  elementary  educaticm 
and  from  the  riper  thought  of  the 
country,  and  hence  the  rising  gene- 
ration, of  Huleans  imbibed  the  da- 
voted  attaohmoBt  to  it  whioh  gene- 
rally dbaEacteriaed  their  elders  al- 
most with  their  mothers'  nnlk. 

From  the  low  situation  of  Hulee 
I  ezpeoled  to  find  a  great  deail  of 
disease  amoi^  its  inhabitants.    I 


theiefere,  snrprised  to  find  that 
(owing,  perdiance,  to  ihe  fAuort  and 
ea^  method  of  treatment  customary 
hfiore)  there  was  little  or  no  sickness 
in  Hulee.  AH  oniable  cases  weoe 
promptlyttnd  decidedly  healed.  The 
few  cases  which  were  incurable  were 
immediately  given  up  to  the  medical 
autharitieB,  and  a  series  of  ante- 
mortem  examinations,  conducted  for 
years  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
caution,  was  not  the  least  of  the 
means  by  whioh  the  learned  faculty 
of  medicine  had  attained  to  its  pre- 
sent high  position.  Besides  which 
they  enjoyed  other  opportunities 
for  improvement  from  their  ofioe 
oi  public  executioners,  for  every 
incurable  offender  was  delivered 
up  to  them  to  be  deaUs  with  as 
they  thought  fit,  i.e.  either  to 
be  fint  infiacted  with  some  disease 
and  then  experimented  upon  with 
drugs,  or  to  ha^e  some  new  kind  of 
surgical  operation  performed  upon 
him,  it  being  understood  that  the 
conclusion  in  every  such  case  was 
to  be  death.  -  'It  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out,'  as  a  warm  advocate  of 
Hulean  institutions  once  said  to  me, 
^  how  much  this  mode  of  utilising 
criminals  is  better  than  that  whickis 
in  use  in  some  countries  of  hanging 
them  up  on  a  scaffold  without  a 
thought  of  those  valuable  op- 
sanisations  which  are  thus  abso- 
mtely  wasted,  so  far  as  rendering 
any  service   to  humanity  is  con- 


I  have  now,  I  think,  sufficiently 
described  those  features  of  Hulee 
which  seemed  to  me  most  remark- 
able during  my  sojourn  there.  Al^ 
though  many  of  the  things  I  saw 
there  filled  me  with  astonishment 
by  their  strangeness,  I  was  not  long 
in  azsivjng  at  the  conchifiion  tiiat 
neither  Hulee  nor  its  institutions 
were  altogether  suited  to  my  taete. 
I  pareeiv^  that  the  lowness  of  the 
eomfcry  aiected  mj  health,  while 
the  mannera  and  customs  of  the 
people  had  an  equally  ppifpdicial 
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effect  on  my  spirits.  I  therefore 
made  npxny  znind,  as  soon  as  I  bad 
seen  aU  €nat  seemed  to  be  worth, 
seeing,  to  leave  Holee,  and  joomej 
back  again  whence  I  came.  How 
far  mj  distaste  for  the  land  and  its 
institutions  was  owing  to  the  habit 
I  adopted  during  my  stay  there  of 
occasionally  removing  my  Hulean 
spectacles,  and  looking  at  things 
with  my  naked  eyes,  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say;  but  it  certainly 
seemed  to  me  that  nearly  all  those 
advantages  which  Huleans  had 
boasted  of  possessing,  and  on  which 
they  were  content  to  stake  the  very 
existence  of  their  empire,  were 
rather  imaginary  than  real.  The 
mysteiy  strroii^g  and  inter- 
penetrating  all  things,  to  obtain 
freedom  from  which  their  empire 
was  established,  I  found,  though 
unrecognised,  still  existing.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  make  but  little 
difference  whether  it  was  found  in 
Hulee  and  Dunamis,  or  whether  it 
was  to  be  attributed  to  a  still  higher 
power,  to  which,  as  the  men  of  my 
own  country  believe,  both  Hulee  and 
Bunamis  owe  their  existence ;  and 
though  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
ingenuity  of  their  professors,  their 
intense,  but  perhaps  somewhat  nar- 
row devotion  to  the  interests  of 
their  rulers  and  divinities,  the  skill 
of  native  Huleans  in  constructing 
and  managing  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery, yet  wese  excellences  were, 
in  my  estimation,  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  strange  want  of 
feeling,  sympathy,  love,  and,  in 
short,  the  softer  and  kindlier  aspects 
of  existence,  which  we  sum  up  in  the 
word  humanity.  There  was  a  self- 
ishness, a  harshness  in  their  ideas, 
not  unsuited,  perhaps,  to  their  con- 
ceptions of  themselves  as  organisms 
or  machines,  but  which  to  me  at 
least  was  most  repulsive ;  and 
though  the  savans  of  Hulee  boasted 
of  their  freedom  £rom  mental  slavery 
and  prejudice,  I  could  not  help 
inferring  that   the   freedom    con- 


sisted merely  in  a  substitution  of 
one  kind  of  slavery  for  another ;  for 
the  average  Hulean  professor  wasi 
just  as  dogmatic  in  the  promul- 
gation of  his  theories  and  opinions 
as  the  most  bigoted  hierarch  could 
be;  and  that,  too,  incases  where 
there  was  no  possibility  of  demon- 
stratinff  fully  the  truth  of  what  he 
maintained.  On  the  whole,  then,  I 
could  not  but  conclude  tiiat  the 
advantages  which  were  supposed  to 
belong  to  Hulee  were  of  a  fictitious 
charaioter,  and  that  neither  the  coun- 
try nor  its  institutions  answered  to 
the  fiune  they  had  acquired  in  otiier 
lands. 

After  a  residence  in  the  heart  of 
Hulee  of  about  twelve  montiis,  I 
resolved  to  turn  my  steps  home- 
ward ;  and  just  as  I  found  in  starting 
for  Hulee  that  I  got  over  the  ground 
more  rapidly  than  I  expected,  so 
now,  having  made  up  my  mind  to 
leave  it,  I  soon  found  myself  verging 
close  on  its  boundaries.  I  overtook 
on  my  road  homewards  a  few  of 
myfellow-travellerstoHulee.  These, 
like  myself,  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  country  and  its  laws,  and  were 
wending  their  way  back  to  the 
homes  they  had  left.  On  com- 
paring my  own  impression  with 
theirs,  I  found  that  we  were  quite 
agreed  as  to  the  defects  of  Hulee ; 
whence  I  was  assured  that  the 
opinions  I  had  formed  were  not  so 
strange  or  erroneous  that  others 
did  not  share  them.  When  I  had 
once  more  re-ascended  the  long  hiU 
which  led  homewards,  and  when  I 
had  rid  myself  of  the  last  trace  of 
Hulean  prepossessionB  by  giving  up 
my  spectacles  to  the  officers  on  the 
boundaries,  great  was  my  delight 
to  survey  the  well-remembcured 
scenery  through  which  I  had  tra- 
velled to  Hulee.  So  great,  indeed, 
was  the  joy  I  felt  at  the  prospect  of 
nearing  home,  that  I  ran  up  the 
steeper  parts  of  the  hill  without 
feelmg  any  sense  of  &tigne.  The 
atmosphere,   too,   becoming   rarer. 
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together  with  my  joyful  feelingi, 
prodnced  in  me  a  teelmg  of  faaoy- 
ancy  and  exhilaration  to  which  I 
had  long  heen  a  stranger.  At  last 
my  own  home  was  happily  reached, 
where  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come  I  was  determined  to  stay. 
I  found,  however,  that  my  long 
sojourn  in  Hulee  had  estranged 
miny  of  my  older  companions,  Sd 
thrown  some  doubt  on  my  patriot- 
ism. This  I  was  not  unwilling  to 
encounter,  being  confident  that  my 
journey  to  Hulee  had  not  been  un- 
attended with  benefits ;  for,  firstly,  I 
had  thereby  satisfied  my  traveller's 
curiosity  to  see  and  investigate  new 
lands.  I  had  thereby  enlarged  my 
knowledge  of  men  and  their  modes 
of  thought.  I  had,  moreover,  re- 
turned with  a  greater  respect  for 


the  laws  and  usages  of  my  own 
countiy  than  I  had  ever  felt  before, 
and  with  a  full  conviction  that  the 
mysteries  underlying  all  things  are 
the  same  in  every  country,  and  are 
not  affected  by  institutions  or  modes 
of  government;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  I  was  now  convinced  that 
the  fears  which  some  of  my  coun- 
trymen entertained,  tliat  the  insti- 
tutions and  manners  of  Hulee  were 
destined  some  day  or  other  to  ex* 
tend  themselves  into  other  lands, 
were  without  real  foundation.  I 
felt  confident  that,  though  Hulee 
might  always  attract  to  it  men  of 
a  particular  disposition,  yet,  for 
the  bulk  of  the  human  race,  it 
could  never  have  more  than  a 
mere  intellectual  and  speculative 
interest. 
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DEFLECTIVE  EDUCATION. 


THE  Elementary  Edaeaiion  Bill 
haying  been  passed;  ihere  is 
room  for  the  happy  hope  that  few 
of  the  poorest  mil  aeA  in  yain  for 
a  neighbonnng  schodl  in  which 
thair  diildren  may,  dnrin|f  some 
part  of  the  day,  learn  reading  and 
writing,  arithmetic  enough  £or  ordi- 
nary marketing,  and  possibly  as 
much  of  physical  and  political  geo* 
graphy  as  most  of  the  middle  class 
seem  able  to  retain.  To  educational 
enthnsiasts,  indeed,  this  onrricnlnm 
appears  sadly 'small;  bnt  we  mnst 
confess  our  nnromantic  notion  that, 
having  regard  to  the  children  to 
whom  it  is  stipulated  that  the  pre- 
sent State-aided  schools  shall  be 
limited,  viz.  those  of  'the  classes 
who  support  themselves  by  manual 
labour,'  the  course  is  as  extensive 
as  we  need  seek  to  force  them 
through. 

Apparently  under  a  similar  im- 
pression, the  moderate  advocates  of 
that  compulsion  which  is  so  desir- 
able in  theory  and  so  difficult  in 
practice,  have  contented  themselves 
with  the  wish  that  aa  soon  as  a  child 
might  pass  an  examination  in  one 
or  other  of  the  higher  of  the  six 
standards  of  the  Revised  Code,  his 
compulsory  attendances  at  school 
should  be  reduced  in  number  or 
should  altogether  cease.  But  Mr. 
Fawcett,  as  reported  in  the  Times 
May  28,  1870,  deemed  this  a  fatal 

Srinciple  which  would  drag  all  chil- 
ren  to  a  dead  level,  and  would  defeat 
one  grand  end  of  education,  which  is 
to  discover  and  develop  talent,  and 
to  enable  the  clever  boy  to  advance 
from  the  National  School  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  proposition  bears  a 
mild  resemblance  to  the  Imperial 
boast,  that  every  French  soldier  car- 
ries in  his  knapsack  the  materials  for 
a  marshal's  b&ton ;  but  we  notice  the 
similarity  only  to  protest  against  it. 
The  bravery  and  good  conduct  bj 
which  it  is  conceivable  that  this 


prise  may  be  reached,  are  virtnes 
which  it  is  not  leas  for  the  good  of 
the  nation  than  for  ii»t  of  the  in- 
dividual  soldier  that  he  shoold 
praotise  throughout  his  course ;  and 
the  hope,  however  vain,  of  attasbnng 
the  distinction  tempts  him  to  no 
deflection  from  his  Irae  path.  But 
to  hold  out  to  the  children  of  onr 
national  schools  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  universiiy  distinctions  is 
to  put  into  their  heads  a  very  mis- 
chievous notion.  It  is  not  simply 
that  the  prospect  is  scarcely  less 
illosive  in  this  case  than  in  the 
other,  bat  the  allurement  is  tho- 
roughly meretricious.  It  is  not 
good  for  the  nation  that  the  hope 
set  before  these  children  should  be 
that  of  passing  by  education  into  a 
totally  different  sphere  from  the  one 
in  which  they  are  bom ;  it  is  not 
good  that  time  and  thought,  which 
might  be  happily  and  usefully  given 
to  the  class  of  work  that  is  open  to 
poor  boys,  should  be  wasted  by 
them  in  an  almost  hopeless  struggle 
to  get  into  ranks  which  are  natu- 
rally already  thronged  by  the  chil- 
dren bom  in  them.  Short  of 
criminal  remorse,  there  is  no  more 
galling  pain  than  that  of  many  a 
man  who  has  been  educated  much 
above  the  level  of  those  with  whom 
his  lot  is  cast,  or  the  requirements 
of  the  work  which  his  misconceived 
book-learning  has  rendered  utterly 
distasteful  to  him,  but  which  he 
can  yet  only  quit  to  starve.  The 
great  aim  of  national  education  we 
take  to  be  the  refinement  of  classes, 
and  not  the  elevation  of  individuals ; 
to  give  to  the  masses,  however  gra- 
dually, finer  feelings  and  a  taste  for 
more  reasonable  enjoyments  than 
heretofore.  If  they  are  only  able 
to  turn  to  their  books  for  an  occa- 
sional hour  or  so  afler  a  day  of 
manual  labour,  still  this  restriction 
is  not  without  its  advantage;  for 
they  can  do  so  with  some  of  that 
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olfwr  and  hoimding  thoaght  whifih 
those  who  spend  their  fives  in  ixi- 
oMBcait.  VkBxMi  &£p  maf  aemexDiber 
to  have  eR\jo7ed  in.  tibeir  Tonth^  bnt 
now  oovet  in  despair.  The  iodnstry 
and  resolutioii  which  make  up  the 
published  biographies  of  the  com- 
paratively very  few  who  have  raised 
themselves  to  a  greatly  different 
position  from  that  in  which  they 
wees  bom,  is  not  in  all  cases  ihe 
whole  of  the  truth,  but  (independ* 
entiy  of  ihe  accidents  of  patronage) 
there  is  mnch  untold  that  has  gone 
to  make  up  the  charactem  of  the 
men  and  the  nature  of  the  course 
they  have  taken.  There  is  to  our 
thinking  a  far  greater  prima  JdcU 
reason  lar  respecting  the  man  who, 
instead  of  seeking  to  climb,  with 
the  high  probebility  of  a  miserable 
disappointment,  has  been  content 
to  follow  the  path  which  was  open 
to  him,  and  which  therefore  pre- 
sented a  vety  good  prospect  of 
success ;  and  who,  while  n^lecting 
no  reasonable  opportunity  of  mental 
improvement,  has  applied  his  intel- 
lect to  the  bettering  of  his  natural 
work,  and  has  softened  and  bene- 
fit^ his  class  by  the  abiding 
presence  of  his  higher  example. 

This  view  is  indeed  in  accordance 
with  that  which  has  been  expressed, 
irrespectively  of  the  question  of 
edncatioD,  by  some  of  the  school  to 
which  Mr.  Fawoett  bdongs.  Mr. 
Mill,  in  his  Principles  of  Political 
Eeononiy^  quotes  approvingly  the 
following  words  of  Sismondi : 

The  head  of  a  &mily  thinks  with  reeaon 
that  his  chiMira  ma^  be  eontented  with 
the  eonditioB  in  which  he  himself  has 
lived,  and  ^9  desire  will  be  that  the  rising 
geneoretion  should  represent  exactly  the 
departing  one. 

Yet,  regardless  of  this  sufficiently 
reafionafale  statement  of  the  ease^ 
young  psepla  are  everywhere  fi>und 
to  atta^  such  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance to  the  oirGumstaiioe  of 
their  haviag  received  more  book- 
%iimyng  than  their  patents,  that 
tiie  toadency  is  eadi  claas  is  to 


to  mo^e,  as  a  imntmmrj  oMwegmmoe 
of  this  boefcleamingi  into  a  Bfih»e 
di&rent  from  that  whioh  tito 
pair^its  have  occupied.  In  the 
educational  movement,  as  in  every 
good  work,  there  is  a  degree  of 
attendant  evil :  theleaders  will  ride 
their  hobbiee  to  death;  and  this 
struggle  after  displacement  of 
classes  is  the  evil  which  requires 
correction  in  the  educational  move- 
ment of  our  times. 

Deluded  by  a  mistaken  notion  of 
the  purpose  which  their  eduoation 
ehoidd  serve,  numbers  of  trades- 
men's sons  have  crushed  into  the 
fiaarfuUy  overstocked  ranks  of  pro- 
fessions. They  have  deq>ised  buy- 
ing and  selling  as  vulgarities  un- 
fitted for  '  educated  gentlemen ; ' 
much  as  a  ^1  in  a  drapery  shop 
eould  not  write  to  a  newspaper  the 
other  day  to  maka  a  reasonable 
complamt  of  long  hours  without 
speeJdng  of  herself  and  her  com- 
panions in  work  as  *  young  ladies.' 
Going  a  little  lower,  are  mere  not 
numbers  led  by  a  false  notion  of  the 
superiority  conferaed  upon  them  by 
their  pennyworths  of  education  to 
disdain  the  rougher  menial  labour 
of  their  parents,  and  to  pre&r  the 
starvation  pay  and  confined  £ig  of 
dressmaking  by  hand  or  machine 
to  the  better  living  obtaiilable  in 
the  humbler,  thou^  far  heali^er, 
and  not  harder  work  of  doukestic 
service?  In  this  last  chue,  oom- 
petition  is  quite  disn^pearing ;  and 
those  who  still  take  situations  be- 
have in  them  with  an  independence 
and  defiant  nonchalance  to  which 
people  engaged  in  shops  and  offices 
cannot  approach  even  in  tiiought. 
Do  not  let  it  be  rejoined  that  this 
difference  of  conduct  is  owing  to 
the  better  education  of  the  latter. 
Independence  will  be  asserted 
wherever  it  eziata,  and  education 
marely  varies  tha  form  of  expres- 
sion. The  independjenoe  upon  which 
domestic  sarvanta  are  to  be  oon- 
gratnlated — we  do  not  for  a  mo- 
sMut  lay  to   be  blamed — is  the 
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natoTal  effect  of  their  oompsratiye 
Bcarci^.  Ezcepting  those  families 
who  happen  to  have  had  old- 
fashioned  servants  in  their  employ 
for  a  score  or  so  of  years,  there  can 
be  few  readers  whose  experience 
does  not  famish  them  wiui  abun- 
dant Dlnstrations  of  what  we  haye 
said. 

General  servants  are,  of  coarse, 
the  most  scarce  of  all,  and  for 
several  years  past  the  competition 
has  been  wholly  on  the  part  of  the 
mistresses.  Here  in  London  these 
servants  are  advertised  for  chiefly 
in  the  Clerkenwell  New8,  each  issue 
of  which  contains  two  or  three 
columns  of  such  advertisements, 
and  the  following  experience  was 
recently  gained  as  to  the  state  of 
the  market : — ^Three  advertisements 
were  inserted  for  a  general  servant 
to  do  plain  cooking  in  a  small  family 
living  within  three  miles  of  Charing 
Cross,  and  offering  loZ.  wages.  We 
are  not  concerned  to  show  whether 
the  place  was  a  good  or  a  bad  one  ; 
it  is  enough  for  us  to  state  the 
advertiser's  experience  of  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  poor  who  came 
to  enquire  upon  this  point  at  a  time 
when  the  choice  of  a  score  of  young 
governesses  could  be  had  for  the 
offer  of  the  same  remuneration,  and 
-^vhen  a  single  advertisement  for  a 
clerk  brings  applications  by  hun- 
dreds. To  the  three  advertisements 
there  was  one  response ;  a  middle- 
aged  woman  called  and  made  the 
kmd  statement  that  she  would  not 
mind  coming  to  the  family  for  a 
week,  to  oblige  them.  Three  more 
insertions  shortly  afterwards ;  again 
a  single  application,  by  a  voung 
woman  who  did  not  know  whether 
her  late  mistress  would  give  her  a 
character,  and  who  called  the  next 
day  to  say  that  she  found  she  would 
not.  Three  insertions  more  a  week 
after  that;  again  a  solitary  applicant, 
a  highly-dressed  woman,  who  had 
been  at  her  last  place  two  days,  and 
for  two  months  previously  at  a 
public-house,  the  landlady  of  which 


would  not  give  her  a  second  eha- 
racter. 

In  stating  this  impressive  resnlt 
of  the  nine  advertisements,  we  do 
not  wish  to  imply  that  the  adver- 
tiser had  any  ground  for  complaint ; 
nor  can  we  excuse  his  ignorance  of 
those  rudimentary  ideas  about  sup- 
ply and  demand  which  are  at  the 
root  of  political  economy.    Having 
failed  in  obtaining  a  servant  after 
three  times  offering  loL  wages,  he 
should  have  offered  i  $1.  in  the  next 
three  advertisements ;  and  if  he  had 
also  fidled  then,  he  should  have 
offered  20I.    For  this  he  might  have 
obtained  what  he  wanted ;  and  if 
he  did  not  choose  or  could  not  afford 
to  pay  2o2.,  he  should  have  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  keeping  a  servant^ 
and  his  wife,  who  he  says  has  been 
entire  cook  and  half  housemaid  for 
some  years  past,  should  have  done 
whatever  other  work  there  might 
happen  to  be.    Nothing  could  be 
more  simple;  in  common  phrase- 
pointedly  appropriate — any  child  in 
a  charity  school  could  have  told 
him  that.    Still,  in  the  worst  of  cases 
there  is  something  to  be  said  in 
palliation.    It  seems  that  the  adver- 
tiser relied  upon  his  personal  experi- 
ence that  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  a  general  servant,  who 
actually  knew  her  work,  could  be 
had  readily  for  lol.  a  year,  and  that 
the  food,  which  is  paid  for  by  the 
employer,  is  now  as  dear,  or  dearer ; 
whilst  dress,  which  is  paid-  for  by 
the  servant  herself,  has  become  so 
cheap,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  men  to 
distinguish  on  Sundays  an  average 
servant  from  an  average  mistress. 
And  he  thought  there  was  an  unsa- 
tisfactory discordance  between  this 
scarcity  of  even  professing  servants 
and  the  widespread  destitution  of 
the  masses.     We  have,  by  the  way, 
heard  scores  of  sermons  on  behalf, 
not  so  much  of  those  bom  poor, 
and  for  whom  poor-rates  are  the  in- 
evitable relief,  as  for  those  who  have 
sunk  for  a  time,  or  permanently,  into 
distress;   and  we  have  beard  one 
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sermon — just  one — in  whicli  people 
have  been  told  to  try  to  provide 
against  these  calamities  by  taking 
out  life-policies,  and  availing  them- 
selves in  other  ways  of  that  system 
of  assurance — so  widely  and  so  di- 
versely applicable — ^in  which  modem 
science  has^  we  think,  most  beau- 
tifally  adapted  to  the  things  of  this 
life  the  words  of  Saint  Paul- — 
that  men  should  bear  each  other's 
burdens,  and  yet  that  each  should 
bear  his  own. 

By  church  and  chapel  collections 
and  subscription  books,  by  adver- 
tisements, by  circulars,  by  pastorals, 
by  children's  collecting-cards,  by 
district  visitors,  by  privately  certi- 
fied cases,  we  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
adjured  to  give  far  more  largely  and 
more  wilhngly  to  the  support  of  the 
poor  and  the  education  of  their 
children.  Yet  we  have  before  us  a 
letter  from  the  vicar  of  an  East-end 
parish  *  overwhelmed  with  destitu- 
tion,' in  which  he  confesses  that 
girls  need  not  leave  the  kingdom  to 
obtain  high  wages  in  domestic  ser- 
vice, the  only  servant  he  can  re- 
commend being,  however,  a  widow 
with  seven  children,  who  must  all  be 
taken  in ;  and  a  lady  professionally 
begging  for  parish  schools  owns 
that  servants  are  scarcely  to  be  had, 
but  continues,  with  a  complacency 
passing  comedy,  that  we  must  ex- 
pect this  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  education.  The  effect  of  the 
present  poor-schools,  too  dissociated 
as  they  are,  even  in  boarding- 
schools,  from  manual  labour,  seems 
then  to  be  broadly  this  :  the  indus- 
trious children  are  tempted  to 
press  into  the  ranks  above  them,  and 
the  rest  are  brought  up  just  to  the 
level  of  the  penny  illustrated  serials, 
good  or  bad,  and  there  are  left.  It 
is  not  soothing  to  know,  on  the  one 
hand,  young  women  who  consis- 
tently with  their  birth  have  been 
brought  up  as  daily  goveniesses, 
and  are  yet  driven  to  do  the  menial 
work  inside,  and  even  outside,  their 
homes,  on  account  of  the  scantiness 
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to  which  excessive  competition  has 
reduced  their  pay;  and  to  know,  on 
the  other  hand,  young,  people 
taught  in  the  parochial  schools  who 
are  physically  constituted  for  that 
rough  work,  but  are  not  set  to  do  it^ 
nor  have  a  notion  of  how  it  is  to 
be  done,  and  who  will  tell  you  that 
they  were  not  ^brought  np'  to 
housework,  or  will  explain  that  they 
have  only  left  home  in  a  tiff  or  for  a 
ohange,  or  will  frankly  twit  you 
with  the  relief  their  ramilies  can 
obtain  from  the  parish  and  fh>m 
private  charity. 

Our  last  hope  is  that  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  may  induce 
other  societies  to  distrust  them* 
selves  just  sufficiently  to  make  use 
of  it ;  and  that  in  the  book  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  there  may  be 
dealt  out  more  of  the.  wholesome 
advice  that  was  given  not  long  ago 
by  a  Lord  Bector  to  some  Scotch 
students:  that  they  should  learn, 
above  all  learning,  how  to  honestly 
win  their  bread.  Even  in  some  or- 
phan asylums  it  would  surely  be 
well  if  we  heard  less  of  the  piano 
and  of  Trench,  and  more  of  the 
everyday  work  of  woman's  life.  At 
all  events,  for  the  poor  let  us  have 
more  schools  (following,  or,  if  pos- 
sible^  combing  with  the  present 
schools),  where  some  of  the  un- 
taught girls  in  towns,  strong 
enough  as  we  see  to  carry  children 
nearly  half  their  size,  may  in  turn 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  simplest 
elements  of  household  work.  Only 
don't  let  them  be  the  'model' 
establishments,  with  all-powerfiil 
stoves  and  patent  improvements, 
but  be  provided  with  just  such 
utensils  as  the  girls  will  meet  with 
in  actual  service.  Let  these  be 
taught  simple  cooking  at  ordi- 
nary grates  with  every-day  pots  and 
pans;  plain  washing  at  the  old- 
fashioned  tubs,  and  general  clean- 
ing up ;  learning  to  do  properly  just 
that  commonplace  work  which 
would  be  of  the  most  use  to  them 
when  wives  and  mothers,  and  being 
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diflcipUned  as  iSur  as  possible  to  keep 
thomselTes  dean  and  their  olothes 
mended.  If  we  were  a  'gatteiv 
cbild'  we  wonld  rather  be  thus 
trained  and  started  in  service  in 
England,  with  its  many  safeguards 
against  Grnelin^,  than  be  consigned 
to  so  scattered  a  population  as  the 

Now  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
primaiy  schools  will  be  ensured  by 
uw,  we  venture  to  hope  that  clergy- 
men  here  and  there  will  give  to 
such  working-schools  as  are  here 
advocated  a  real  sanction,  and  even 
divert  to  them  some  of  the  numerous 
collections  hitherto  made  for  paro- 
chial schools,  of  which  there  are 
often  two,  and  sometimes  even  three, 
distinct  and  complete  sets  attached 
to  a  single  church.  It  might  be  ex- 
pected that,  if  once  fiurly  started, 
such  places  would  be  self-support- 
ing, for  there  must  be  thousands  of 
hcmsekeepers  who  would  find  it  real 
economy  to  subscribe  a  guinea  or 
two  a  year  to  secure  the  choice  of 
effeetive  servants  taught  there,  and 
allowed  to  leg^ister  their  names 
when  out  of  work.  Wherever  such 
a  work-school  could  be  set  up  as  a 
distinct  establishment^  so  much  the 
better;  but  the  start  on  a  small 
scale  need  nowhere  be  costly.  The 
various  parts  of  the  existing  school 
buildings  and  their  furniture  present 
weekly  or  daily  opportunities  for 
teaching  poor  children  (whether  at- 
tending tne  day-school  or  not)  how 
to  do  properly  a  little  of  the  scrub- 
bingand  polishing  which  is  desirable 
for  their  own  homes  also.  Mending, 
or  even  washing  their  clothes,  and 
cleaning  the  boots  and  the  cooking 
utennls  they  might  bring,  could  be 
practised  in  the  precincts  of  the 
school  without  appearing  very  scan- 
dalous after  atime  or  two.  The  whole 
course  of  this  '  technical  education' 
might  culminate  on  Saturday  even- 
ings in  some  kind  and  clever  house- 
wives teaching  the  girls  how  to 
cook  (probably  in  a  neighbouring 
room)  skilfiilly  and  inexpensively  a 


supper  for  the  parents  of  one  or 
other  of  them  in  turn,  the  food 
being  for  the  most  part  furnished 
by  the  parents  themselves.  We 
almost  fear  to  have  been  profane  in 
laying  down  so  materialistic  a  pro- 
gramme, terminating  in  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  tasty  cooking  of  perhaps 
indifferent  meat ;  we  must  plead  m 
extenuation  the  composite  nature  of 
every  one  of  us,  and  can  point  out 
that  at  the  annual  clerical  banquet 
at  the  Mansion  House  they  drinx  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propi^ation  of 
the  Cbspel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and 
that  the  most  beneficent  will  have 
their  charity  dinners,  and  the  most 
spiritually-minded  their  teas.  Be- 
sides, as  with  their  gatherings  so 
with  these,  the  gustation  might  be 
followed  by  a  meeting  of  an  honr 
or  so ;  this  should  be  smctly  limited 
to  the  parents  or  friends  of  the 
children  under  training,  and  the 
time  might  be  occupied  with  a  little 
pleasant  reading  on  general  subjectsi 
or  on  some  social  difficulty  which 
may  have  been  previously  named, 
or  with  useful  chat  about  their 
homes,  their  prospects,  their  sav- 
ings, theirrecreations,  their  troubles, 
and  even,  at  times,  on  graver  and 
higher  subjects. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  there  are 
already  a  number  of  small  schools 
for  servants,  such  as  those  con- 
nected with  the  '  National  Central 
Office,'  but  these  seem  mostly  to  be 
houses  in  which  selected  girls  are 
trained  for  those  distinct  depart- 
ments of  domestic  service  which 
are  needed  in  the  establishments  of 
the  wealthy  by  whom  the  schools 
are  naturally  patronised.  We  are 
concerned  with  only  the  houses  of 
ordinary  folks;  and  our  purpose 
being  therefore  lower,  is  wider,  and 
it  may  be  less  perfect.  We  do  not 
contemplate  the  bringing  of  a  com- 
paratively few  to  that  standard  of 
excellence  which  is  possibly  attain- 
able in  a  semi-conventual  home,  but 
the  making  of  a  great  many  people 
a  little  better  and  a  little  wiser  than 
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they  maj  happen  to  be  ;  and  if  the 
girls  mnst  go  bdckwards  and  for- 
wards to  their  homes,  people  ought 
surely  to  have  sufficient  faith  in  the 
leaven  to  let  it  come  into  contact 
with  the  lamp.  Even  if  it  could  be 
argued  that  such  a  plan  would  pro- 
duce no  more  general  servants  than 
there  are  now,  still  to  introduce  the 
girls  to  the  plain  work  of  that  posi- 
tion would  be  no  little  good.  It 
would  give  them  just  the  ability 
that  would  be  of  the  most  use  to 
themselves  in  after-life;  it  would 
be  of  some  immediate  service  to 
their  parents'  homes,  where  the  in- 
troduction of  ever  so  little  method 
in  house  work  would  economise 
time  and  save  discomfort;  and  it 
would  draw  some  parents  from  a 
still  lower  stratum  of  life  than  is 
known  in  many  churches  and 
schools.  It  would  be  to  take  hold 
of  these  people — these  home  hea- 
then, as  they  ^tre  called  by  some — 
just  in  the  same,  way  that  the 
Jesuits  and  other  successful  mis- 
sionaries have  always  influenced  the 
heathen  abroad ;  for  it  would  be 
to  deal  first  with  something  that  is 


attractive  to  them  as  tueeting  those 
every-day  wants  which,  to  so  many 
and  with  so  much  reason,  are,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  their  life. 

Thare  are  many  good  persons 
who  bewail  the  absence  of  the 
forms  of  Christianity  among  the 
poor,  but  whose  idea  of  curing  the 
evil  seems  to  be  that  of  at  once 
dragging  these  people  to  the  wof» 
ship  of  this  or  that  rdic  of  the  wara 
of  phrases  which  have  so  often 
ravaged  Christendom  and  thrust  real 
Christianity  out  of  sight.  It  were 
surely  more  hopeful  for  reUgion  to 
be  introduced  to  them  with  practical 
pious  wisdom  like  that  of  the  great 
iBaptist,  who  told  eaok  man  to  go 
on  in  his  own  walk  of  life  and  to 
devote  himself  to  the  continual 
struggle  of  eschewing  the  particular 
evil  that  may  attend  it.  The  worst 
which  can  be  said  against  the  edu- 
cational course  here  recommended 
is  its  being  one  so  little  trans- 
cendental as  to  propose  teaching 
poor  girls  how  to  get  their  own 
living  and  do  their  duty  in  the 
state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased 
Gt)d  to  call  them.' 
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JUBILEE  IN  FATHERLAND.    187L 

Awake  !  awake !  the  skies  are  clear ; 
Besponsiye  glows  the  ripening  year. 
Earth,  ever  swift  our  wounds  to  close, 
With  endless  gifts  to  Man  overflows; 
And  light  as  air,  on  rapture's  wing, 
All  hearts  spontaneous  heav'nward  spring. 

Sons  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Rhine, 
From  amber  shores  to  where  the  vine 
Clothes  your  last  hills  with  living  green, — 
Old  tow'rs  aloft,  gray  rocks  between,-r 
Of  kindred  race,  nay,  brethren  all, 
Before  the  Seat  of  Mercy  fall ; 
And  now,  with  summer's  morning  rays, 
Intone  your  hymns  of  joy  and  praise. 
For  you  the  God  of  Battles  wrought 
A  work  transcending  human  thought; 
Oh !  never  since  the  birth  of  time 
Was  march  of  glory  more  sublime. 
Your  pray'r  is  heard;  your  native  stream, 
Of  many  a  lay  the  darling  theme, 
From  strangers  wruuff,  unstain'd  with  blood. 
Majestic  roUs  its  Alpme  flood 
Thro*  Gterman  lands  from  source  to  sea, 
Type  of  yourselves, — strong,  pure,  and  free. 

Oh!  ye  who  from  the  mortal  strife 
Went  forth,  if  not  unscathed,  with  life. 
Midst  cannon-roar  and  whirls  of  flame. 
Tour  only  fear  the  fear  of  shame ; 
Whose  every  step  to  conquest  made 
Was  deep  in  gore  and  aeiies  laid; 
Whose  every  field  by  valour  gain'd 
But  show'd  what  labours  still  remain'd  ! 
While,  borne  on  high  with  songs  of  praise, 
Tour  grateftil  hearts  to  Heav'n  ye  raise. 
Forget  not  those  who  side  by  side 
Witti  you  repell'd  the  fiery  tide. 
And,  railing,  eam'd  for  those  to  come 
The  best  of  treasures,  peace  and  home. 
Remember,  too,  the  men  to  be, — 
Fair  shoots  of  many  a  parent  tree. 
The  haUow'd  rights  of  Fafcherland 
Are  not  to-day's  alone ;  they  stand 
From  age  to  age:  ye  are  but  dust. 
And  they  your  children's,  held  in  trust. 

As  when  by  some  broad  mountain-steep 
The  gale-vex'd  pine-tops  bend  and  reel,  * 

As  when  the  white-maned  breakers  sweep 
O'er  some  low  reef  the  winds  reveal. 
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There  moved  a  strange,  tumnltaons  soimdy 

The  stir  of  numbers  numberless ; 
It  mounted  high,  it  floated  round. 

And  none  the  length  or  breadth  oould  guess. 

Nor  lack'd  there  music:  far  and  wide 
Its  mingling  streams,  harmonious,  ran; 

And  crowning  all,  as  sweU'd  their  tide, 
Bang  out  Qie  million  voice  of  Man. 

Then  from  that  heaving,  mist-like  sea 
In  thrilling  tones  broke  forth  a  song,—- 

A  chasten'd  song  of  victory, 

That  bore  the  list'ning  world  along. 


Lo !  the  storm  has  pass'd  away ; 

Hush'd  the  battle's  fearful  din ; 
On  our  household  shrines  we  lay 
Spoils  that  patriots  bleed  to  win. 
Fresh  leaves  of  oak  enwreathe  our  brows; 
High  soars  the  incense  of  a  nation's  vows, 
And  cheers,  no  more  repressed,  the  joyous  echoes  rouse. 

Hark!  from  hUl  and  vale  in  thunder 
Booms  the  dread  artillery's  voice; 
What! — to  tear  God's  work  asunder? 
No:  to  bid  His  world  rejoice. 
All  around,  the  welkin  rending, 
Tow'r  and  steeple,  as  contending. 
Ear  their  merry  chimes  arc  sending; 
Hearts  rebound  without  a  choice. 


II 

Sweet  ihe  breath  of  native  air, 
Sweet  is  rest  from  peril  free, 
Sweeter  home,  tho'  toil  be  there; — 
Happy,  oh  !  thrice  happy  we ! 
Peace,  nobly  won,  o'er  field  and  town, 
On  Prince  and  People  pours  her  blessings  down ; 
The  spell,  that  makes  us  one,  may  brave  the  darkest  firown. 


Ill 

But  with  peace  while  thus  we  dwell, — 

On  the  combat's  blazing  line 
Sleep  our  bravest,  where  they  fell, 
Far  beyond  the  waves  of  Bhine. 
We  bless  their  deeds,  their  names  revere ; 
Affection's  holy  dews  embalm  them  here. 
And  BtUl  for  us  they  live  in  Fame's  eternal  year. 
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Sorrow,  too,  has  homes,  where  joy 

Never,  never  can  return ; 
Where  the  helpless,  orphan  boy. 
And  the  widow'd  mother  learn 
What  living  death  is  life,  when  all 
That  made  it  blids  to  live,  has  tam*d  to  gall, 
And  shadows  deep*ning  still  on  hope  and  memory  fall. 

A  panse, — and  ere  the  anthem's  close 

To  silence  faded,  soft  and  slow, 
A  sad  yet  hopeful  strain  arose. 

That  stanch*d  the  tears  it  caused  to  flow. 

Soul  of  the  worlds,  sweet  haimony 

Attuned  the  notes,  and  not  a  heart 
Of  German  beat  but  swelled  more  high 

Beneath  the  charm  of  matchless  art. 

It  dropp'd  on  grief  the  balm  of  trust 
Unchill'd  by  man's  appointed  doom; 

It  breathed  of  flow'rs  i^at  spring  from  dust. 
Of  light  that  wraps  the  Christian's  tomb. 

AU  eyes  were  wet,  all  bosoms  glow'd. 
As  far  the  well-known  Requiem  spread, 

Till  words  on  seething  billows  rode, 
Ab  wing'd  to  reach  the  distant  Dead. 


Dark  the  hour,  accurst  the  day. 
When  the  wanton  Celtic  foe 
Made  our  hapless  sires  their  prey, 
Heft  of  all  but  wrongs  and  woe. 
'Twas  not  fair  Prussia's  grief  alone, 
Her  trampled  soil,  her  King's  dishonour'd  throne, 
Or  waste  that  seem'd  to  nutke  remotest  time  its  own: 


VI 

Insult  heap'd  on  fortune's  spite 
Pierced  the  very  core  of  life, 
Which  the  Victor  in  his  might 
P^bed  as  with  a  hangman's  knife. 
Away,  with  bitter  taunts,  he  tore 
The  iareasured  glaive  our  own  great  Frederick  wore; 
A  beauteous  Queen  in  tears  but  stirr'd  his  malice  more. 
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What  but  vengeance  and  the  sword 

Ever  could  that  shame  efiace? 
What  but  hate  in  memory  stored 
Gould  have  built  on  such  a  base? 
We  felt  as  sons  were  bound  to  feel ; 
No  rust  could  blunt  the  noble's  gUtt'ring  steel, 
And  faith  in  justice  nursed  the  peasant's  humbler  seal. 


vni 

Silent  all  together  toil'd; 

Slowly  time  the  years  uncoil'd; 

Hark!  a  voice  in  every  ear, 

^Bise,  my  sons!  the  hour  is  near.' 
It  came,  that  hour; — ^in  fierce  arrav. 
We  rush'd,  we  flew,  and  with  a  whirlwind's  sway 
For  conquest's  goal  struck  in,  nor  ever  miss'd  the  way. 


IX 

Ye  that  count  it  joy  to  die 

For  the  land  your  childhood  knew, 
Who,  where'er  its  banners  fly, 

Stand  around  them  firm  and  true; 
Your  manly  virtues,  tndn'd  to  meet 
Th'  extremes  of  penl,  scorn  a  base  retreat, 
And  rest  not  till  the  foe  lies  vanquish'd  at  your  feet. 


Ghiardian  Spirits!  Amdt  and  Stein! 

Snatch'd  from  earth,  but  never  dead. 
Sure,  ye  gave  the  battle  sign, 
Sure,  the  foremost  "ranks  ye  led. 
Afar,  with  clear  prophetic  sight 
Ye  kenn'd  from  ruin's  depth  the  force  of  rights 
And  found  in  lowly  breasts  your  country's  latent  might. 


XI 

Fatherland,  the  loved! — with  Thee 

Long  we  cannot  hope  to  stay ; 
Swift  the  feather'd  moments  flee; 
Youthful  blood  will  force  its  way. 
'Tis  ours  to  store  the  precious  seed. 
To  guard  from  taint  the  springs  of  thought  and  deed, 
And  keep  for  times  to  come  the  yet  unsullied  creed. 
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xn 

Hand  in  hand  and  voice  to  voice 
Sing  we  now,  triumpliant  sing; 
Gloiy  not:  Rejoice!  Rejoice! 
Heav'n-ward  let  the  chorus  ring. 
We  blew  not  first  the  trumpet  blast ; 
Assail'd,  on  wind  and  wave  our  lot  we  cast; 
What  OoD  has  giv'n  we  hold,  and  swear  to  hold  it  fust. 


XIII 

Mourning  weeds,  dumb  signs  of  woe, 

Due  to  many  a  dear  one  lost, 
With  a  sigh  we  now  forego. 

Clasp  the  prize,  nor  heed  the  cost. 
To-day  is  ours :  let  pleasure  reign. 
The  flowing  cup  'twere  folly  not  to  drain; 
Long  live  the  Chiefs  who  shared — and  crown'd  our  great  campaign ! 


XIV 

Halleluiah !     Praise  on  high ! 
Halleluiah  !     Peace  below ! 
Praise  to  Him  who  heard  our  cry! 
Peace  alike  to  friend  and  foe ! — 
The  festive  guns  have  ceased  to  roar; 
Their  last  grand  peals  the  quivering  steeples  pour: 
Farewell ! — ^we  part — Farewell ! — Our  Jubilee  is  o'er 
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VOLUNDUR:   A  SCANDINAVIAN  LEGEND 


Volundur  or  Volund  is  the  Scandina- 
vian Vfdcan,  and  his  Bufferings  and  achieve- 
ments in  the  land  of  King  Nidudr  are 
recounted  briefly  in  the  Volundarquida  (the 
laj  of  Volundur)  in  the  elder  £dda.  In 
England  a  similar  story  of  a  cunning  smith  is 
traceable  to  a  very  early  period.  Thus  we 
find  the  hero  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  lay  of 
Beowulf  requesting,  in  the  event  of  his 
falling  in  his  battle  with  Grendel,  that  his 
corslet  may  be  sent  to  Hygelac,  being,  as 
he  says,  the  work  of  the  renowned  Weland. 
Bishop  Muller  derives  the  name  from  the 
Norse  vH  (art,  wile)  and  lundr  (mind,  dis- 
position). Walter  Scott]  also  introduces  a 
smith  of  pretended  magical  power  in  his 
craft  as  Wayland  Smith  in  Kenilworth, 
The  present  English  version  is  based  upon 
the  legend  as  treated  by  the  well-known 
Danish  poet  and  dramatist  Oehlenschlager* 
^^Phtbb  Toft. 

FFMATIK  is  a  land  which  lies 
far  up  towards  the  icy  North. 
Plants  are  few,  and  the  herbage 
scanty;  only  stunted  gnarled  firs 
and  dwarfish  pines  grow  sparsely  on 
the  naked  fell  sides,  which  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  are  wrapped 
in  a  mantle  of  ice  and  snow.  The 
inhabitants  too  are  low  of  stature 
and  stunted  in  growth,  and  the 
reindeer  is  almost  the  only  beast 
*which  gives  life  to  the  desolate 
landscape.  During  half  the  year 
the  sun  is  invisible,  but  the  long 
upward  shooting  streamers  of  the 
NorthemLights,  much  like  the  veins 
of  metal  in  the  mountain's  heart, 
afford  a  dim  and  ghostly  illumina- 
tion. What  the  country  lacks 
above  the  earth  is  compensated  for 
by  the  treasures  hid  beneath  |[the 
surface.  In  like  manner  the  peo- 
ple, though  mean  of  aspect  and  low 
of  stature,  are  strong  of  limb  and 
generally  gifted  with  good  sense 
and  keen  intelligence.  Their  chief 
business  is  to  bring  to  light  what 
the  niggard  Nature  hides  in  her 
bosom,  to  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  people  living  farther  South : 
they  are  skilful  miners  and  clever 
smiths.     Living,  as  they  do,  their 


whole  time  in  a  strange  undisturbed 
intimacy  with  the  hidden  powers  of 
Nature,  their  minds  are  open  to 
weird  and  wonderful  things,  and 
they  have  strong  faith  in  the  mystic 
arts  of  prognostication  and  divina- 
tion, and  all  kinds  of  sorcery. 

The  three  brothers  Slagfidur, 
Eigil,  and  Volundur  were  of  the 
Finnish  race :  their  father  was  a 
King,  but  his  name  is  forgotten, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
Sagas.  These  three  brothers  were 
wise  and  strong ;  but  they  were  also 
tall  and  handsome,  and  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
Finns  except  their  cunning  and 
sagacity,  and  their  wonderful  skill 
in  forging  metal  as  well  as  in  finding 
it  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and 
preparing  it  for  the  anvil. 

Now  it  once  happened  that  these 
three  brothers  were  at  work  in  the 
mountains  getting  out  iron  ore, 
when  they  unexpectedly  came  upon 
a  vein  of  gold.  Joyfully  they 
laboured  away  to  extract  the  pure 
metal  from  the  rock.  One  piece 
especially  excelled  all  the  others  in 
size  and  beauty.  Imbedded  in  it 
gleamed  three  large  gems  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  one  red,  one  green, 
and  one  blue.  Hastening  home 
they  showed  their  treasure  to  the 
Queen,  their  mother,  who  was  also 
a  prophetess  and  very  wise. 

No  sooner  had  the  Queen  cast 
her  eyes  upon  the  gold  nugget  than 
she  began  to  weep  bitterly,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  incapable  of  speech 
for  grief  and  consternation.  .Re- 
covering herself  at  last,  and  upon 
being  questioned  by  her  sons  what  it 
meant,  and  whether  any  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  by  themselves 
and  their  race,  the  Queen  replied : 
'Alas !  my  dear  sons,  to  you  a  great 
fortune  is  vouchsf^ed.  To  her 
sons'  enquiries  why  she  wept  and 
sorrowed  when  nothing  but  good 
luck  was  in  store  for  them,  she  an- 
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Bwered:  'Forgive  me,  dear  child- 
ren, that  I  weep  and  grieve ;  but  my 
heart  is  sore  to  find  that  yon  mnst 
leave  me,  althongh  I  had  believed 
that  nought  bnt  death  would  have 
separated  ns/  After  another  minnte 
and  anxious  examination  of  the 
golden  nugget  and  the  three  radiant 
gems  she  chanted  slowly : 

€hreen  means  grass. 
Blue:  the  pure  sky. 
Buby:  roses. 
Gold :  fair  maids. 
Further  South 
The  Nozner  beckon. 
Where  azure  heaven 
0*er  flowery  mead 
Benignantly  arches. 
IMjiidens  pure, 
With  yellow  hair, 
Shall  press  you  there 
To  their  snowy  breasto. 

When  Slagfidur,  Eigil,  and  Yo- 
lundur  heard  that,  they  were  almost 
overcome  with  joy,  because  they  had 
often  pondered  how  they  should 
procure  suitable  wives,  for  the  wo- 
men of  the  country  were  puny  and 
ill-favoured,  and  their  hearts 
yearned  towards  the  beautifid  wo- 
men of  the  South,  of  whom  their 
mother,  the  daughter  of  a  Swedish 
King,  had  so  often  spoken.  They 
had  frequently  expressed  their 
wishes  to  journey  down  thither, 
but  the  prayers  of  their  parents 
had  held  them  back.  It  was,  there- 
fore, high  time  that  this  happy 
omen  occurred,  for  the  three  young 
men  were  consumed  with  loneing ; 
often  had  they  traversed  the  bleak 
snow  mountams,  their  locks  white 
with  hoar  frost,  and  their  cheeks 
wet  with  tears,  in  which  were  re- 
flected the  pale  rays  of  the  Northern 
Lights. 

The  mother  having  thuB  by  means 
of  her  strange  gifts  been  enabled  to 
predict  this  coming  fortune  to  her 
three  sons,  and  both  parents  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Nomer,  the  fatal  three,  who  sit 
beneath  the  ash  Ygdrasil  in  Asgard, 
and  rule  over  the  &te  of  men,  they 


submitted  to  their  fftte,  but  not 
without  direful  forebodings  and  the 
shedding  of  many  tears.  There- 
upon the  three  brothers  arrayed 
themselves  in  splendid  coats  of 
mail,  girded  their  loins  with  heavy 
battle  swords,  and  put  upon  their 
heads  golden  helmets  &8hioned 
from  the  big  lump  of  gold  they  had 
found.  The  three  precious  stones 
which  the  lump  had  contained  had 
been  skilfully  inserted  into  the 
helmets,  and  strangely  enhanced 
the  noble  aspect  and  bearing  of  the 
young  warriors.  Slagfidur  had 
chosen  the  green,  Eigil  the  blue, 
andYolundur  the  red.  Attaching 
to  their  sleighs  teams  of  strong  and 
fleet  reindeer,  they  left  their  home 
and  drove  gaoly  southward. 

Truly  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to 
see  the  three  handsome  youths, 
slowing  with  health'  and  joyous 
longing,  in  their  shining  mail,  and 
singinff  cheerfully,  rush  over  the 
fflittenng  plains  of  snow;  the 
branches  of  the  sombre  pines 
shaking  their  snowy  loads  on  the 
plumes  of  their  helmets  as  they 
passed  beneath. 

Away  rushed  the  rapid  reindeers. 
It  was  midnight^  and  the  stars 
peeped  forth  as  if  curious  to  see 
whither  they  were  bound.  As  they 
now  flew  across  the  plain,  past  the 
mountain  where  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  delving  for  ore,  they 
became  aware,  in  the  bright  moon- 
light, of  a  host  of  tiny  beings 
swarming  out  of  the  mountains  and 
running  towards  them,  but  so 
lightly  and  airily  that  no  traces  of 
their  feet  were  visible.  They  were 
dressed  in  gray  jerkins,  and  wore  on 
their  heads  rea  caps;  their  long 
black  tongues  protruded  from  their 
mouths ;  uieir  fierv  eves  twinkled 
and  sparkled.  The  little  fellows 
were  Swart-elves, who,  rapidly  gain- 
ing on  the  sleighs,  danced  around 
them  in  more  and  more  narrowing 
circles,  chanting  all  the  while  beau- 
tifully but  &intly  thus : 
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Sla«fld,Eigfl, 
And  Voluxidur, 

Sons  of  Kings ! 
Why  will  YOU  forsake  us  ? 

Sorn  Finns, 

Born  miners. 
The  ^en  emerald 
Is  fairer  than  grass, 

The  mby  stone 
Is  fairer  than  the  rose, 

The  blue  sparkler 
More  blue  than  the  heavens ; 
Why  will  ye  abandon 
The  craft  of  the  Finns  ? 

The  impatient  Eigil  goaded  His 
team,  so  that  it  bounded  forward, 
and  upset  one  of  the  Swart-elves ; 
but  the  other  elves  checked  the  rush 
of  the  animals,  and  continued  their 
chant  thus: 

Beneath  the  earth 
Is  the  world  of  the  Finn ; 
Seek  not  beyond 
What  you  possess  within ; 
Slight  not  the  warning 
Of  the  little  Swart-elves. 
We  will  show  you  the  way 
To  iron  and  gold 
And  sparkling  gems. 
The  best  is  inside 
And  not  outside. 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay ! 

Slagfidur  now  struck  his  rein- 
deers so  that  they  bounded  forward 
and  overthrew  still  another  elf;  but 
his  companion  elves  again  stayed  the 
speed  of  the  sleighs,  and  chanted : 

Because  Eigil 

Goaded  his  reindeer, 

Because  Slagfidur 

Goaded  his  reindeer, 
Our  hatred  shall  follow  them : 
Good  time — evil  time, 
Weeping  time— death  time. 

Because  Volundur 

Forsook  the  Swart-elves ; 
Good  time  ! — evil  time ! 
Weeping  time ! — happy  time  I 
For  his  deer  he jgoaded  not. 

Farewell,  ye  Finns, 

Sons  of  Kings. 

Singing  thus,  they  flitted  across 
the  snow-covered  plain  and  disap- 
peared into  the  mountains.  Their 
voices  had  a  strange  sound  as 
that  of  a  feeble  night- wind  sough- 
ing through  a  grove,  and  like  to 


the  fluttering  leaves  scattered  about 
by  the  wind  was  their  light  and 
airy  dance. 

The  three  brothers  were  strangely 
affected  by  this  weird  delusion, 
but  still  they  placed  more  faith  in 
their  mother's  prediction  than  in 
the  ominous  confused  song  of  the 
Swart-elves,  and  they  continued 
their  journey  southward.  Their 
mother  had  supplied  them  with 
ample  provision  of  food  and  drink 
for  their  long  journey,  and  when 
they  were  tired  they  wrapped  them- 
selves in  their  furs  and  slept  in 
their  sleighs.  After  many  a  day's 
travel  they  at  last  reached  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden,  and  came  to  a 
halt  in  a  valley  called  Wol&dale, 
because  of  the  many  wolves  which 
there  abounded.  Determining  to  re- 
main there,  they  built  themselves 
a  timber-house  near  a  lake  with 
plenty  offish  in  it:  there  they  passed 
the  remaining  part  of  the  winter, 
fishing  and  hunting  the  wolf  and 
bear,  whose  skins  supplied  them 
with  garments  and  bed  clothing. 

As  the  spring  advanced  they 
were  greatly  amazed  to  behold  the 
sun  ascending  so  high  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  when  innumerable  flowers 
decked  the  warm  earth  in  bright 
and  glowing  colours  their  hearts 
gladdened  within  them,  and  they 
felt  that  the  prophecy  was  approach- 
ing its  ftdfilment. 

Having  from  boyhood  been  accus- 
tomed to  delve  in  the  earth  for 
metal,  they  were  unable  to  resist 
the  old  habit;  accordingly  they 
went  one  dayto  explore  the  moun- 
tains which  gird  the  valley  of  the 
wolves  for  metal,  and  being  ex- 
perienced in  their  craft  they  soon 
discovered  veins,  which  they  worked 
at  intervals  between  their  hunting 
and  fishing. 

Descending  into  the  valley  one 
evening,  on  uieir  way  home,  laden 
with  ore  &om  their  mine,  a  strange 
but  beautiM  sight  met  their  as- 
tonished gaze.     Sitting  near    the 
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margin  of  the  placid  lake  were  seen 
three  beautiful  maids  with  distaffs 
in  their  hands,  npon  which  they 
were  spinning ;  their  hair,  more  yel- 
low than  the  flax  between  their 
fingers,  was  gathered  np  and  con- 
fined behind  bj  a  silken  cord,  whence 
it  descended  again  in  waving  locks 
over  their  snowy  shoulders  and 
swelling  bosoms.  Of  stature  they 
were  tall  and  slender,  and  their  large 
bine  eyes  were  fixed  softly  on  the 
three  brothers,  Slagfidnr,  Eigil, 
and  Volnndnr  were  seized  with  an 
overpowering  love  for  the  three  fair 
women,  and  with  exceeding  amaze- 
ment also  ;  for  the  three  maids  in 
their  red,  bine,  and  green  robes 
seemed  to  them  the  counterparts  of 
the  three  precious  gems ;  and  as  the 
sward  npon  which  they  were  sitting 
was  almost  a  mat  of  yellow  flowers, 
the  whole  appeared  to  their  eyes 
like  the  great  lump  of  gold  with  the 
three  gems  which  they  had  found 
in  Finmark,  save  that  what  they 
now  beheld  was  still  more  beauti^l. 
Doubting  no  longer  that  their  mo- 
ther's prediction  was  now  to  be 
fulfilled,  they  went  up  to  the  three 
maids  to  tell  them  what  had  been 
foretold ;  but  as  they  stood  before 
them  under  the  spell  of  their  ex- 
ceeding beauty,  their  speech  forsook 
them.  Then  sang  the  maidens 
three : 

Noble  sons  of  Eings, 
Slagad,  Eigil,  and  Voland! 
We  greet  you,  brave  warriors. 
Swanhvid,  Alrun,  Mvild 
Are  sent  hither  by  the  Nomer,* 
To  be  the  joy  of  the  scions 
Of  the  Pinn  Kings. 

Whereupon  the  brothers  took  them 
in  their  arms  and  carried  them  to 
their  house,  where  their  nuptials 
presently  took  place.  Slagfidur  re- 
ceived Swanhvide,  Eigil  A&une,  and 
Volundur  Alvilde. 

After  a  happy  union  of  nine  long 
years  it  came  to  pass  one  day  that 


the  wives,  pale,  tearful,  and  with 
dishevelled  hair,  presented   them- 
selves  to  their  husbands  and  ad- 
dressed them  thus :  *  Beloved  hus- 
bands, although  we  dearly  wish,  we 
cannot  remain  any  longer  with  you. 
We  are  Valkyriery^  and  are  bound  for 
nine  years  to  follow  the  warriors  to 
battle,  after  having,  for  the  same 
space  of  time,  enjoyed  the  embraces 
of  our  husbands.  We  do  not  control 
our  own  destinies,  over  which  rules 
a  superior  power.    It  behoves  us 
then  to   suffer  our   separation  in 
patience,  which  we  also  counsel  you 
to  do  for  your  own  good.   After  the 
ninth  year  we  will  again  return, 
ready  and  willing  to  submit  to  all 
your  wishes  as  becomes  true  and 
loving  wives.'     Sorely  grieved  and 
amazed  were  the  three  brothers  at 
this   speech.      Said  they:    *  After 
nine  years  our  lusty  yonth  is  passed : 
we  shall  then  have  as  little  enjoy- 
ment   of  your    society  as   ye  of 
ours.'     Answered    the  VatkyrieB: 
'  We  never  grow  old,  and  strong 
hardy  men  like  von  do  not  soon  wax 
old  and  feeble ;  but  that  your  hearts 
may  not  be  too  heavy  within  you  we 
give  you  these  three  keys:   with 
these  ye  can  open  the  mountains, 
which  will  yield  you  metal  in  plenty 
to  forge  and  fisismon  on  your  anvils, 
which  will  serve  to  pass  your  time, 
and  to  make  yon  rich  and  renowned 
if  ye  be  so  inclined.'     Thus  saying, 
they  placed  the  keys  on  the  table, 
kissed  their  husbands,  and  vanished 
out  of  their  sight. 

The  three  brothers  were  smitten 
to  the  heart  by  this  unexpected  and 
grievous  affliction.  From  that  time 
gloom  and  silence  reigned  in  Wolfs- 
daJe.  In  the  daytime  they  haunted 
the  forest  and  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  evening  they  sat  each  in  his 
comer,  stuing  silently  at  each 
other  until  midnight,  when  they 
sought  their  cold  beds,  thinking 
npon  their  dear    departed  wives. 


I  The  three  maid^  of  Fate. 

*  Valfyrier,  the  ohoosers  of  the  slain,  the  maids  of  Odin  hovering  over  the  battle-field. 
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At  last  Slagfidnrand  Eigil  resolyed 
to  go  out  in  the  wide  world  to  seek 
their  wives  again.  Bat  Yolnndar, 
the  yonngest  of  the  brothers,  dis* 
soaded  them  with  wise  words, 
saying,  '  What  boots  yonr  wander- 
ings ?  In  what  comer  of  the  earth 
dp  you  expect  to  find  them  P  Per- 
adventore  they  are  fiying  invisibly 
•throngh  the  air.  Yon  will  snrely 
be  lost  and  perish,  and  will  then 
never  enjoy  the  happiness  of  living 
with  yonr  wives  again,  which  well 
may  happen  if  yon  await  in  patience 
the  passmg  of  the  nine  years.* 

But  his  brothers  paid  little  at- 
tention to  his  earnest  advice,  being 
wholly  carried  away  by  their  love 
and  irrepressible  yearning,  and  pnr- 
sisted  in  their  pnrpose. 

Having  filled  their  wallets  with 
food,  and  two  large  golden  horns 
with  old  mead,  they  bid  their 
brother  farewell,  and  sallied  forth. 
Yolnndor's  heart  was  very  sore, 
and  the  tears  conrsed  down  his 
cheeks,  for  he  felt  a  foreboding  that 
he  should  never  see  his  brothers 
again.  He  prayed  them  once 
more  to  have  patience,  but  they 
answered  him :  '  We  cannot  endure 
the  consuming  longing,  which  leaves 
us  no  peace  by  day  nor  rest  by 
night.'  They  bade  him  take  care 
of  the  house  and  guard  their  pro- 
perty, according  to  his  own  best 
judgment,  until  they  again  should 
return  to  Wolfsdale. 

Volundur,  perceiving  that  no 
persuasion  of  his  could  shake  their 
purpose,  wished  them  a  prosperous 
voyage,  and  begged  them  that  if 
they  should  meefc  his  dear  spouse 
Alvilde,  to  implore  her  to  return 
to  him,  as  he  still  thought  of  her 
with  unabated  longing,  although  he 
would  not  break  her  injunction. 
He  then  accompanied  his  brothers 
to  the  outer  verge  of  the  forest, 
where  he  bade  them  good  speed 
and  farewell.  Whereupon  Slagfidur 
said,  *  Although  I  cherish  a  good 
hope  that  I  snail  see  you  again,  I 
will  nevertheless  leave  a  mark  here, 


and  pray  that  the  gods  will  grant 
it  power  to  show  you  whether  I 
am  alive  or  dead.'  Making  a  deep 
impression  with  his  foot,  he  con- 
tinued: 'As  long  as  this  footprint 
remains  distinct  and  dry,  I  am 
safe:  if  you  find  it  filled  with 
water,  it  is  a  sign  that  I  have  been 
slain  in  battle ;  but  if  covered  with 
black  mould,  be  assured  then  that  I 
have  died  of  sickness  and  have  been 
laid  beneath  the  sod.'  Eigil  made  a 
similar  impression  with  his  foot  a 
few  paces  beyond,  after  which  they 
cut  themselves  two  walking-staves 
in  the  forest  and  commenced  their 
journey.  Volundur  followed  his 
departing  brothers  with  his  eyes 
till  they  disappeared  beyond  the 
hills,  whereupon  he  returned  slowly, 
in  a  sad  mood,  to  his  lonely  dwell- 
ing. 

Towardsevening  the  two  brothers 

lay  themselves  down  on  the  bank 
of  a  rapid  stream,  near  the  confines 
of  a  great  forest ;  and  it  was  now . 
in  the  midst  of  summer.      There 
they  ate  their  evening  meal,  and 
drank  to   each    other  out  of  the 
golden  horns.  They  unfastened  their 
mail  and  took  ofi*  their  helmets  and 
laid  them  at  their  side.     The  rays 
of  the  emerald  in  Slagfidur's  helmet 
seemed  to  blend  with  the  hues  of 
the  grass  and  foliage,  and  to  give 
them  strange  efiulgence.     The  hel- 
met of  Eigil  was  lying  close  to  the 
stream,    and  the    sapphire    in    it 
seemed  to  enrich  the  colour  of  the 
blue  river  and  the  azure  sky  over- 
head.    And  the  moon  rose  above 
the  forest  whilst  they  sat  talking 
and  jestiug.      Then  Eigil  became 
suddenly  serious  and   said,  '  It  is 
strange,  but  the  moon  appears  to 
me  like  a  bloody  headsman  grin- 
ning in  my  face.'     Slagfidur  bade 
him  speak  no  such  words ;  but  Eigil 
said,  '  Where  is  the  sapphire  in  my 
helm?'      Answered  Slagfidur,   'It 
Is  there  yet;  but  the  darkness  of 
night    and    the    shadows    of    the 
trees  have  extinguished  its  colour.' 
Said  Eigil,  *  Tes,  and  the  colour  of 
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the  river  and  heaven  also.  And  see 
the  gem  in  your  helmet ;  the  green 
tint  of  it  has  faded  ont  with  the 
colour  of  the  grass  and  trees.  But 
the  blood-red  moon  yonder  is  the  red 
gem  of  Yolnndnr  ;  it  has  conqnered 
onrs  and  survives  them  both.' 

They  drank  from  their  horns. 
Their  hearts  warmed,  and  they  for- 
got their  grief  and  trouble,  but  once 
again  determined  not  to  rest  until 
they  had  recovered  their  lost  wives. 
Said  Slagfiidur,  *If  I  do  not  find 
my  lost  Swanhvide,  I  am  indeed  a 
lost  man  ;  she  is  the  most  beautiful 
swan  that  ever  soared  in  the  sunny 
sky.  Ko  swan  breasts  herself  more 
haughtily  in  the  flood  than  my 
Swanhvide.  She  is  the  most  beau- 
teous woman  the  sun  has  ever  shone 
upon  and  man  has  ever  embraced.' 

Said  Eigil  angrily  (for  now  both 
were  in  part  drunken  with  mead), 
*  Thou  liest !  One  woman  I  know 
who  is  named  Alrune  the  peerless ; 
not  Odin  in  Valhal  embraces  Frigga 
with  such  joy  as  Eigil  his  Al- 
rune.* EepHed  Slagfidur,  *  Never 
have  I  yet  told  a  lie  ;  woe  and  grief 
be  to  him  who  thus  charges  me 
therewith.*  Answered  Eigil,  *!N"o 
more  than  a  deep-planted  banner- 
spear  trembles  Eigil  when  he  says 
"Thou  liest!'**  Whereupon  they 
drew  their  mighty  falchions  and 
cut  away  at  each  other  in  blind 
fury,  forgetting  that  the  same 
mother  had  borne  them.  At  last 
Slagfidur  clove  the  helm  of  Eigil, 
and  the  blue  gem  was  shattered  in 
many  pieces.  Wounded  unto  death 
Eigil  fell  backwards  into  the  tor- 
rent, and  at  the  same  moment  the 
moon  lost  its  blood-red  tinge  and 
became  pale  and  ghastly  as  a  corpse. 
Struck  with  remorse  stood  Slag- 
fidur for  a  long  time,  motionless, 
and  leaning  on  his  bloody  sword, 
his  eyes  glaring  on  the  foaming 
torrent  which  had  engulfed  his 
ill-fated  brother.  Then  there  was 
a  rustling  behind  him  in  the  forest, 
and,  borne  on  the  niffht-wind,  faint 
voices  sung  mocking : 


Gk)od  time! — evil  time ! 
Weeping  time  !«-death  time. 

Instantly  the  warning  of  the  Swart- 
elves  occurred  to  hun;  he  turned 
round  quickly,  but  the  voioes  bad 
ceased,  and  he  only  heard  the  roar 
of  the  torrent  in  the  night.  Trem- 
bled the  heart  within  Slagfidur. 

'  Ah  woe !  my  hand  is  red  with 
my  brother's  blood,  and  I  waiL- 
der  lost  and  alone  in  a  strange 
unknown  country.  Shall  I  retnm 
to  Volundur  or  shall  I  throw 
myself  into  the  rushing  torrent  ?  ' 
The  night  was  now  coalblack: 
only  a  lone  star  glittered  with 
an  unusual  bright  light.  Then 
it  appeared  to  Slagfidur  as  if  it 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  to- 
wards him.  Leaning  on  his  sword 
he  awaited  the  result  of  the  portent 
The  star,  as  it  neared,  lost  more 
and  more  its  round  shape,  and  its 
radiance.  At  last  the  dim  outline 
of  a  human  figure  became  dis- 
cernible, and  Slagfidur  recognised 
his  beloved  spouse  Swanhvide,  who 
soared  above  his  head  in  a  halo  of 
misty  light  and  robed  in  a  flowing 
green  garment.  As  he  extended 
ms  arms  towards  the  beloved  one 
the  apparition  sung  in  weird  and 
wild  accents  thus : 

Shun  the  torrent's  wave : 
Follow  where  I  beckon  thee ; 

Do  not  fear ; 
Gather  up  yoor  strength ; 
Striye  against  fate 

As  a  hero. 
Behold  yonder 
On  the  mountain  peak. 
In  the  dawn  of  the  moming» 
There  we  will  repose 
Cradled  in  the  purple  clouds, 

And  drink  our  fiU 

Of  the  ether  pure, 
And  wander  on  the  rays 
Of  the  moon. 

Slagfidur  kindled  with  courage 
and  hope,  which  poured,  as  it  were, 
into  his  heart  with  the  tones  of  the 
song.  The  misty  shape  beckoned 
him  with  her  shadowy  hand. 
Throwing  his  wallet  and  sword  to 
the  ground,  the   easier  to  follow 
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the  beloved  form,  he  forthwith 
began  to  breast  the  monntaiii  side 
with  joyful  ardour.  But  every 
now  and  then  he  was  conscious  of 
something  which  strove  to  hinder 
his  ascent  and  to  push  him  back 
again.  Pausing  once,  the  spectre  of 
his  mother  flitted  past,  chanting 
mournfully : 

Value  the  life 
The  gods  have  giren  thee ; 
Strive  not  with  the  Norner 

Nor  with  Odin. 

Iiet  not  madness 

Delude  thee, 
Or  what  is  evil 

Deceive  thee. 
Turn  back  I  turn  back. 

Slagfidur  hesitated.  Beckoning 
wildly,  the  airy  shape  of  the  Val- 
kyrie chanted  again  with  ringing 
voice : 

Fear  not,  and  follow  me : 
Obey  my  behest ; 
Break  the  fetters 
That  bind  your  fiite. 
Follow,  follow, 
Fear  not,  and  follow  me ! 

Singing  thus,  the  shape  bounded 
forwaM,  and  Slagfidur  followed  after 
with  swift  foot  and  eaffer  glance. 
At  times  he  had  to  ford  mountain 
streams,  and  cUmb  over  enormous 
boulders,  and  to  leap  over  wide  clefts. 
As  he  made  his  way  higher  and 
higher  up  towards  the  distant  peaks 
it  appeared  to  Slagfidur  that  the 
shape  grew  dimmer  and  fainter, 
and  that  her  features  g^w  ghastly 
and  contorted.  A  great  fear  over- 
came him,  but*  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse urged  him  ever  upwards. 
Panting  he  stood  at  last  on  the 
loftiest  peak,  when  the  form  that 
had  lured  him  to  his  doom  chanffed 
into  its  true  shape— -that  of  a 
mocking  SwarUelf.  Bewildered  and 
helpless,  the  fated  Slagfidur  gazed 
down  from  the  dizzy  height.  Beneath 
him  rolled  a  vast  verdant  plain  to 
the  verge  of  the  horizon.  Its  dewy 
verdure,  sparklingin  the  level  beams 
of  the  rising  sun,  seemed  to  woo  and 
beckon  him;  and  a  fierce  desire  to 
throw  himself  headlong  into  its  soft 


embrace  took  possession  of  his  soul. 
The  elf  turned  and  whispered 
*•  Death  time ! '  and  immediately 
Slagfidur  plunged  down  into  the 
green  abyss,  where  his  body  was 
miserably  crushed  to  pieces. 

Next  morning  Yolundur  rose 
early  and  examined  the  three  keys 
which  the  Yalkyrier  had  given  hun 
and  his  brothers.  One  was  of  cop- 
per, the  second  of  iron,  and  the 
third  of  pure  gold.  Taking  the 
copper  key,  he  sallied  out  m  the 
mountains,  his  mind  harassed  with 
gloomy  thoughts.  Walking  along 
the  margin  of  a  mountain  stream, 
he  came  to  a  place  where  the  rock 
rose  perpendicular  from  the  tum- 
bling waters.  Thinkitig  this  a  &- 
vourable  spot^  he  placed  the  copper 
key  against  the  naked  precipice. 
Instantly  the  mountain  burst  asun- 
der, revealine  a  great  cave  formed  of 
copper  ore.  Astoangegroenishlight 
illumined  everything,  and  embsd- 
ded  in  the  green  masses  of  copper 
sparkled  innumerable  gems  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  and  similar  in  colour  to  the 
jewel  set  in  the  helmet  of  his  bro- 
ther Slagfidur.  Above  himdepended 
huge  crystals  of  the  same  hue,  in 
form  like  icicles^  which  frequently 
reached  down  to  the  ground,  forming 
rows  of  green  pillars.  Near  the 
top,  where  the  rock  had  split 
asunder,  a  dense  mass  of  green  K)li- 
age  effectuaUy  shut  out  i^  view  of 
the  blue  sky  beyond.  Having 
loosened  as  big  a  piece  of  ore  as  he 
could  lift,  he  carried  it  out  of  the 
cave.  Hardly  had  he  g^t  outside 
when  the  mountain  again  closed, 
swiftly  and  noiselessly ;  the  smooth 
mountain  waU  rose  before  him,  with 
not  a  trace  visible  of  an  entrance ; 
and  he  would  have  held  the  whole 
to  be  a  dream  but  for  the  heavy 
load  on  his  back. 

After  cleansing  the  metal  from 
dross,  Yolundur  wrought  a  large 
copper  holm,  in  which  he  set  thi^ 
of  the  finest  of  the  green  gems. 
This  work  engaged  him  for  several 
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•days ;  and  having  completed  it,  he 
again  went  to  the  mountains, 
this  time  provided  with  the  iron 
key.  Placing  it  against  a  rock 
wall,  the  mountain  opened  in  the 
same  way  as  before ;  bat  the  cave 
which  this  time  was  revealed  was 
of  different  aspect  and  colour.  The 
walls  of  iron  ore  gave  forth  a  bluish 
sheen,  as  of  steel  which  has  been 
touched  by  fire.  Imbedded  in  these 
steely  flakes  sparkled  numberless 
blue  gems,  like  the  blue  brilliant 
Eigil  wore  in  his  helmet.  Through 
the  centre  of  the  cave  rushed  a 
swifl  stream,  reflecting  the  tint 
of  the  clear  blue  sky,  which 
spanned  the  gaping  clefb  above, 
on  whose  sides  grew  thick  tufts  of 
blue  flowers.  Yolundur  hewed  out  a 
piece  of  ore  studded  with  some  of  the 
largest  gems,  lifted  it  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  lefb  the  cave,  and  the  rock 
closed  at  once. 

Of  this  ore  Volundur  forged  a 
sword,  whose  hilt  was  formed  en- 
tirely  of  sapphires  ;  it  was  so  flexi- 
ble that  he  could  bend  it  around 
his  waist,  and  of  such  temper  that 
it  could  cleave  a  rock. 

Having  accomplished  this  work, 
he  went  forth  with  the  gold  key, 
and  with  the  same  result  as  had 
attended  his  previous  expeditions. 
But  what  he  had  seen  before 
was  as  nought  to  the  sight  before 
him  now.  The  rock  was  not  split 
in  two  as  formerly,  from  above 
down ;  but  a  vaulted  corridor,  at  the 
end  of  whose  long  vista  a  glimpso 
of  the  ocean  and  sky  was  obtained, 
opened  before  him.  Near  the  en- 
trance grew  beautiful  roses,  and  the 
walls  were  ruddy  with  gold,  and 
glowed  with  thousands  of  rubies 
intermixed  with  corals  and  crystals 
of  every  imaginable  tint  of  red  and 
gold.  From  the  rifts  of  the  walls 
sprung  vines  purple  with  grapes, 
which  in  hue  and  size  emulated  the 
gleaming  rubies.  Still  further  to 
heighten  the  unspeakable  beauty  of 
the  scene,  the  sun  rose  above  the 
horizon  at  the  distant  end  of  the 


corridor,  and  its  level  rays  illumi- 
nated the  cave  with  an  almost  over- 
powering splendour. 

Yolundur  detached  a  great  lump 
of  gold,  and  when  he  came  forth 
the  rock  closed  behind  him  as  before. 

Of  the  gold  Volundur  wrought 
a  splendid  corslet,  ornamented 
with  gleaming  rubies.  -  This  work 
occupied  him  a  considerable  time. 
When  it  was  finished  the  thought 
of  how  his  poor  brothers  fared 
occurred  to  him.  Remembering 
the  signs  they  had  set  near  the 
forest,  he  went  thither  to  examine 
the  two  footprints.  He  found  that 
of  Eigil  entirely  filled  with  water, 
in  which  the  blue  sky  was  reflected  ; 
but  Slagfidur's  was  filled  with  black 
mould,  fi*om  which  green  grass  was 
already  sprouting.  In  a  birch-tree 
near  by  sat  a  thrush,  and  each  time 
the  wind  curled  the  water  or  bent 
the  tender  grass-blades  the  bird 
warbled  low  and  softly.  From  this, 
Yolundur  became  convinced  that 
both  his  brothers  were  dead.  With 
grief  in  his  heart  he  returned  to 
his  solitary  home  and  passed  the 
whole  day  in  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions. 

Next  day  he  again  returned  to 
the  mountain  and  brought  home 
with  him  another  load  of  gold.  He 
then  built  himself  a  convenient 
smithy,  wherein  he  intended  to 
work  at  his  craft  until  the  nine 
years  should  expire.  He  now  fash- 
ioned all  kinds  of  precious  orna- 
ments and  Bplendict  arms,  and  the 
fame  of  his  skill  and  riches  spread 
all  over  the  land.  When  he  was 
tired  of  other  work  he  made  gold 
rings  of  various  fashions,  which 
he  then  strung  on  a  coi^  and 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  When* 
ever  he  had  finished  a  ring  be 
thought  of  his  dear  wife  Alvilde, 
and  how  well  they  would  become 
her  delicate  fingers  and  round 
snowy  arms,  if  she  should  ever 
return  to  him  again.  The  number 
of  these  gold  rings  amounted  at 
last  to  seven  hundmL 
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At  that  time  King  Nidudr  reigned 
in  Sweden.  He  was  a  weak,  puny 
man,  with  a  soar  face,  and  the 
eyes  deep  in  his  head.  He  had  an 
ill  name  in  the  whole  country,  on 
account  of  his  envious  and  rancorous 
disposition.  Whenever  he  learned 
that  one  of  his  neighbours  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  g^d  deeds 
and  hospitality,  he  instantly  con- 
ceived a  grudge  against  him.  Thus 
he  had  with  his  own  hands  slain 
three  Skalds,  because  they  had 
failed  to  praise  him  sufficiently. 
!Nidudr  was  in  heart  naturally  wo- 
manish  and  vain,  mach  desirbg  to 
be  accounted  a  brave  and  wise  ruler, 
though  he  was  equally  weak  and 
powerless  in  soul  as  in  body. 

No  sooner  had  this  wicked  King 
got  news  of  the  great  wealth  of 
Yolundur  than  the  blood  rose  in 
his  cheeks  and  his  limbs  began  to 
tremble  violently.  He  felt,  namely, 
a  sudden  and  craving  desire  to 
despoil  him  of  his  property;  but 
being  at  the  same  time  a  dastard, 
the  risk  of  executing  his  purpose 
affected  him  with  exceeding  faint- 
heartedness. However,  after  a 
while  he  took  heart  and  summoned 
to  his  presence  one  of  his  first  men, 
and  said  to  him :  '  I  have  been  told 
*that  a  certain  man  named  Yolun- 
dur is  living  in  my  kingdom,  who 
has  become  known  far  and  wide  for 
his  great  store  of  gold  and  silver. 
Likewise  I  have  heard  that  he 
excels  all  others  in  the  forging  and 
fashioning  of  arms  and  precious 
ornaments.  Now,  being  well  aware 
that  he  came  hither  as  a  poor 
Mountain-Finn,  I  am  certain  that 
he  has  procured  these  treasures  by 
robbery  or  by  Finnish  sorcery.  My 
royal  will  is,  then,  that  you  order 
out  some  of  the  best  men-at-arms 
to  attend  us,  that  we  may  in  the 
darkness  of  night  surround  the 
house  of  Yolundur,  possess  our- 
selves of  his  treasures,  and  take  him 


captive.'  Answered  the  courtier: 
'That  thou,  King  Nidudr,  should 
be  anxious  to  apprehend  a  sorcerer 
or  robber  is  natcural  enough ;  but  I 
marvel  that  you  summon  a  host  to 
seize  upon  a  single  man.  For  if  no 
supernatural  powers  are  his,  any  two 
or  three  of  your  good  servants  may 
well  be  equal  to  &e  task ;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  be  a  wizaad  or  pos- 
sessed of  magic  power,  then,  be  we 
ever  so  many,  we  shall  be  unable  to 
overcome  him.'  King  Nidudr,  not 
knowing  what  to  reply  to  this,  got 
furious,  grasped  his  sword  with 
both  hands,  and  struck  the  Ber- 
serk '  on  his  forehead ;  but  the  King 
being  weak  of  arm,  and  the  forehead 
of  his  servant  very  hard,  the  sword 
glanced  off  his  pate,  recoiled,  and 
no  great  harm  was  done.  King 
Nidudr  then  seized  his  spear  and 
pierced  the  entrails  of  the  pre- 
sumptuous Berserk,  so  that  he  in- 
stantly fell  to  the  ground  and 
expired.  The  King  thereupon 
called  his  men  and  told  them  his 
purpose,  at  the  same  time  pointing 
to  the  dead  man  to  make  them 
understand  what  they  might  ex- 
pect if  they  presumed  to  oppose 
his  will.  They  all  promised  ac- 
cordingly to  stand  by  him  to  the 
last  man.  After  sunset  they  donned 
their  mail.  Mounting  their  charg- 
ers they  rode,  spear  in  hand,  slowly 
towards  the  house  of  Yolundur, 
in  the  Yalley  of  the  Wolf.  King 
Nidudr  was  very  uneasy  on  the 
road,  for  it  was  moonlight,  and 
whenever  the  spear-points  flashed 
his  heart  beat  fast  with  fear  of 
betrayal.  Arriving  at  last  at 
Yolundur's  house,  they  found  the 
gate  open.  They  entered  cau- 
tiously, bat  found  none  within. 
Blinded  with  the  great  quantities 
of  gold  he  beheld.  King  Nidudr 
bade  one  of  his  men  at  once  to 
undo  the  cord  from  the  ceiling 
upon   which    the    seven    hundred 


'  Berserk,  the  Norse  term  for  warrior  or  kiempe. 
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rings  were  Btning.  After  gloating 
upon  the  treasure,  he  put  one  of 
the  best  of  the  rings  on  his  finger, 
and  ordered  the  ocxrd  to  be  tied  up 
again,  and  then  to  hide  themselyes 
in  the  comers  until  Yolnndur 
should  return  home. 

They  had  not  waited  long  before 
they  heard  the  heavy  steps  of  a  man 
entering  the  yard.  Said  the  King : 
*Now  I  hear  Yolundur  coming. 
His  tread  proves  him  to  be  a  man 
of  weight  and  strength.  Be  wary 
and  restrain  yourselves.  Your  King 
and  lord  bids  you  remain  quiet,  and 
not  to  move  until  I  give  you  the 
sign,  or  your  life  shall  pay  the  for- 
feit.' 

Yolnndur  now  entered,  with  the 
carcase  of  a  bear  on  his  shoulders 
and  a  spear  in  his  hand,  from  which 
the  blood  still  trickled.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  the  cbase  the  whole 
long  day,  and  now  returned  home 
at  midnight,  hungry  and  tired,  to 
cook  his  supper.  Having  skinned 
the  animal,  he  kindled  the  coals  on 
the  hearth  again  to  life,  and,  adding 
some  more  fuel,  soon  produced  a 
bright  and  sparkling  blaze.  He  then 
filled  a  gold  horn  with  the  blood  of 
the  bear,  and  threw  it  on  the  fire  as 
a  libation  to  Thor.  He  next  re- 
moved from  his  helmet  a  wreath  of 
birch  twigs,  interwoven  with  sprigs 
of  rowan,  and  laid  it  on  the  fire  as 
an  offering  to  Freya,  afber  which 
he  put  a  bear  ham  on  his  spear  and 
roasted  it  to  his  liking.  Before 
he  commenced  his  meal  he  drank  a 
beaker  of  mead  to  the  memory  of 
his  dead  brothers  Slagfidur  and 
Eigil,  according  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom. Having  eaten  his  fill,  he  then 
stretohed  the  skin  of  the  bear  on 
stakes  that  the  wind  might  dry  it. 
Then,  untying  the  cord  from  the 
ceiling,  he  counted  the  rings. 
Greatly  astonished  was  Yolundur 
when  he  discovered  that  one,  and 


that  the  best,  was  missing ;  'Has, 
peradventnre,  my  wife  Alvilde  re- 
turned ?*  he  mused,  '  and  does  she 
signify  her  presence  by  this  token^ 
that  tiie  sudden  joy  of  meeting  her 
may  not  kill  me  ? '  With  these 
thoughte  he  stretched  his  weaiy 
limbs  on  the  skin^covered  conch  and 
remained  for  a  while  in  stiU  expec- 
tation. As  nothing  stirred,  he  said : 
*  Until  Freya  sends  me  her  joy- 
bringing  maid  Hnoss,^  I  commend 
myself  to  thee,  soft-armed  Sio&i.'* 
With  these  words  he  closed  his 
eyes,  and  soon  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

When  now  King  Nidudr  ascer- 
tained that  his  slumber  was  deep 
and  unbroken,  he  commanded  his> 
men  to  bind  him.  Grreat  was  the 
amazement  of  Yolundur  when  he 
found  himself  thus  dealt  with  and 
surrounded  by  so  many  armed  men. 
Believing  them  to  be  robbers,  he 
said:  'If  you  come  to  g^t  my 
treasure,  take  what  you  wish  and  let 
me  again  be  a  free  man ;  for  I  pro- 
mise you  that  I  shall  not  lift  my 
hand  against  you,  which,  indeed^ 
would  boot  me  little,  seeing  you  are 
so  many  against  one.'  Aiiiawered 
King  Nidudr :  *  Of  great  promises 
and  cunning  words  was  Lake 
prodigal  in  lottunheim,^  but  he 
deceived  the  letter^  at  last.  No 
robber  am  I,  but  Nidudr,  your 
Eling  and  master.'  Said  Yolun- 
dur :  '  My  humble  house  is  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  such  a  royal 
guest,  but  why  fetter  ye  my  limbs 
like  those  of  an  evildoer  P '  Replied 
Nidudr:  *I  know  thee  well,  Yo- 
lundur. Poor  thou  earnest  from 
Finmark  to  my  kingdom,  but  now 
thou  hast  costlier  drinking-cupe  and 
more  treasure  than  Nidudr  in  his 
hall.  How  is  this  ? '  Said  Yolun- 
dur: *J£  I  have  been  accused  on 
the  "  Thing  "  of  robbery  and  treason, 
then  it  is  meet  that  you  carry  me 


>  The  daughter  of  Freya,  the  goddess  of  Love. 

'  Siofn,  the  maid  who  creates  and  promotes  love  between  man  and  woman. 

*  lottunheim,  the  land  of  the  giants.  *  letter^  giants,  Titans. 
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captive  to  the  tower ;  hut  if  I  am 
innooent  of  any  crime,  why  do  ye 
thus  ill-treat  me  P '  Nidndr  replied : 
'  Briehes  oome  Bot  from  nought :  if 
thou  hast  not  beoome  rich  by  .rob* 
bery,  then  thoa  mast  needs  be  a 
foul  soroerer,  whom  it  behoves  me 
to  keep  a  sharp  eyB  upon.'  But 
Yolnndnr  said :  '  Were  I  indeed  a 
sorcerer,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  break  these  chains.  I  am  igno- 
rant of  having  wronged  anyone; 
but  if  BO,  I  am  willing  to  restore  it 
tenfold.  But  as  to  the  gifts  it  has 
pleased  the  gods  to  bestow  upon 
me,  let  no  man  envy  me ;  for  as 
little  as  I  can  impart  them  to  others, 
as  little  can  others  take  them  from 
me,  I  therefore  pray  you,  0  King, 
that  you  let  me  free,  and  I  will  pur- 
chase my  liberty  at  the  price  thou 
deemest  fitting. '  But  Nidudr  turned 
to  his  men  and  said :  *  1  will  no 
longer  listen  to  his  cunning  and 
presumptuous  speech.  Remove  him 
from  my  sight.'  Whereupon  the 
men-at-arms  carried  off  Yolundur, 
who  quietly  submitted  to  his  fate, 
being  conscious  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  contend  against  such  odds. 
The  treasures  of  gold  and  precious 
stones  were  likewise  removed  and 
brought  to  the  Queen,  according  to 
the  King's  command.  But  the  un- 
fortunate Yolundur  he  ordered  to 
be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  fifteen 
fjEithoms  under  the  earth. 

The  eyes  of  the  Queen  had  well 
nigh  become  blinded  with  gloating 
on  this  mat  treasure  and  the  efFul- 
gence  of  these  radiant  gems.  The 
King  told  her  to  selecb  what  she 
chose,  and  to  his  daughter  Ban- 
vilde  he  gave  the  ring  he  had  first 
taken  firom  the  cord  m  Yolundur's 
house;  but  for  himself  he  kept 
Yolundur's  sword,  whose  hilt,  fa- 
shioned in  the  likeness  of  Mjolnir, 
the  hammer  of  Asathor,  was  covered 
with  the  blue  sapphires,  as  before 
mentioned. 

Ab  the  Queen  was  sitting  one 
evening  in  the  ladies'  bower,  play- 
ing on  the  harp,  the  King  enquired 


of  her  what  she  thought  it  waa  beat 
to  do  with  Yolundur.  He  said  that 
he  was  loth  to  kill  him,  but  would 
prefer  to  keep  him  alive  to  amke  all 
kinds  of  precious  work  for  him.  In 
reply  the  Queen  struck  the  harp 
and  sang  thus : 

His  mouth  will  surely  water 

If  he  sees  his  swoid. 
When  on  our  daughtei^s  hand 

He  beholds  his  ring, 
His  eyes  will  flash  with  fiizy, 

As  if  he  was  a  wild  beast. 
Sever  his  ankle-strings 

And  keephim  henceforth  in  StBvarsted, 

This  counsel  suited  the  King. 
ScBvarsted  was  a  holm  (islet)  in  a 
bay,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
situate  the  King's  castle.  The  only 
building  on  the  holm  was  a  tower 
of  great  strength,  hoary  with  age, 
and  almost  covered  with  moss  and 
lichens.  Hither  Yolundur  was 
brought,  after  having  been  previ- 
ously ankle-strung  according  to  the 
Queen's  advice.  They  restored  to 
him  his  forging  tools,  and  also  the 
chests  of  gold  and  other  metals 
which  had  been  found  in  his  house. 

Yolundur  now  laboured  inces- 
santly from  morning  to  night,  and 
wrought  a  great  many  drinking 
vessels,  helmets,  and  arms  of  every 
kind  for  his  cruel  master.  The  King 
permitted  none  to  land  upon  the 
isle  except  himself,  and  he  likewise 
brought  away  the  finished  work 
with  his  own  royal  hands,  fearing 
to  entrust  the  treasure  to  the  hands 
of  others. 

Confined  in  this  gloomy  tower 
Yolundur  did  his  work  &athj^y, 
for  it  was  only  by  unremitting  toil 
that  he  could  combat  the  misery 
and  despair  which  otherwise  would 
have  driven  him  to  frenzy.  The 
King  had  commanded  him  to  finish 
within  a  certain  space  of  time  a 
splendid  suit  of  mail  of  pure  gold. 
He  had  for  some  time  been  engaged 
on  the  shield,  upon  which  he  had 
engraved  some  of  the  deeds  of  the 
Aser  (the  gods  of  the  North)  : 
thus  in  one  place  might   be  seen 
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Odin,    sitting    in    Hlidskjalf  (the 
liigh  seat  of  Odin),  from  which  he 
overlooks  the  whole  world ;  in  an- 
other    place     he    had    portrayed 
Frigga,  accompanied  with  a  train 
of  Disir  (the  maids  of  Freya)  en- 
tering Valhalf  where  the  EMieriar^ 
were  sitting  on  long  benches  quaff- 
ing mead  from  their  enemies'  sknlls; 
then  again  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  shield  he  had  cunningly  repre- 
sented Thor  fishing  in  the  ocean, 
and  how  he  frightened  the  giant 
Ymer  by  hooking  the  Midgard  ser- 
pent;' but  when  in  the  last  quarter 
he    represented    Freya    seated   in 
Follc8va)iger^  among  the  dead  and 
departed  lovers,  and  had  in  Freya's 
face  portrayed  the  mien   and  fea- 
tures   of   his    beloved    and   long- 
mourned  Alvilde,  his  feelings  over- 
whelmed him,  and  the  tears  starting 
from  his  eyes  blinded  him,  so  that 
he  was  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
graver.     After  brooding  long  and 
bitterly  he  cried  aloud  in  his  agony : 
'  Alas  !  my  beauteous  and  well-be- 
loved wife,  if  not  on  earth,  may  I 
hope  to  clasp  thee  in  my  arms  at 
the  side  of  Freya  in  Folksvanger  ? 
Where  art  thou  now,  my  Valkyrie  ? 
Woe  is  me !  if  thou  now  shouldst 
behold    me,    I  fear  thou  wouldst 
not    love    me   any    more.       Here 
I  am  sitting,  grimy  with  coal  and 
dust,    my    eyes  bleared  and  sore 
of  smoke,  my  arms  drooping  with 
toil,  and  chained  to  a  stone,  with 
severed    ankle -strings.    My    dear 
brothers  have  both  perished  miser- 
ably.    With  impotent  rage  I  must 
see  King  Nidudr  enjoy  my  riches, 
and  harvest  the  fruits  of  my  labour. 
Nought  but  hope  of  vengeance  has 
hitherto   kept  me  alive,  but  this 
hope  fades  more  and  more  away: 
therefore  will  I  at  once  put  an  end 
to  my  miserable  life  and  despair.* 
Thus  lamentbg,  he  seized  a  sword 


he  had  forged,  and  turned  its  point 
against  his  broad  and  hairy  breast. 
Suddenly  a  little  bird  beean  to 
warble  outside  the  bars  of  his  win- 
dow. The  summer  evening  was 
clear,  and  the  setting  sun  shot  its 
scarlet  rays  through  the  barred 
loop-hole  in  the  wall.  Yolundnr 
rose  and  mounted  the  stone  to  which 
he  was  chained.  In  this  manner  he 
reached  the  level  of  the  window  and 
gazed  out.  The  water  came  close 
up  to  thid  base  of  the  tower,  and 
straight  before  him  the  sun  was  sink- 
ing into  the  sea.  This  was  the  fair 
and  pleasant  land  which  had  lured 
the  captive  away  from  cold  Fin- 
mark,  and  had,  as  it  were,  been  the 
cause  of  his  brothers'  and  his  own 
destruction.  With  his  head  lying 
on  his  arm,  he  remained  brooding 
for  a  long  time  before  the  window, 
his  eyes  riveted  on  the  scene  before 
him  till  the  sun  had  set  and  the 
moon  arose.  Far  away  on  the 
glimmering  sea  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  an  object  rising  and  &11- 
iug  on  the  swell  of  the  waves. 
It  approached  nearer  and  nearer. 
It  proved  to  be  a  mermaid,  who  to 
the  waist  had  the  aspect  of  a  beau- 
tiful naked  woman.  Her  lone  sable 
locks  were  interwoven  wim  sea- 
weeds, her  eyes  were  blue  as  the 
sea,  and  her  full  breaste  white  and 
soft  as  its  foam.  In  her  hands  she 
held  a  harp,  upon  which  she  played. 
Volundur  remained  motionless.  Im- 
mediately beneath  the  tower  she 
struck  her  harp  and  sang : 

Why  art  thou  daunted 
Whom  the  Nomer  faTour  ? 
Hare  grief  and  ill  fortune 
Quenched  thy  courage  ? 
Has  the  red  carbuncle 
Then  lost  its  power, 
That  thy  days  are  shronded 
In  mist  and  eloom  ? 
Be  thou  not  daunted : 
Hope  is  at  hand. 


'  The  embodied  spirits  of  heroes  slain  in  battle. 
<  As  related  in  the  lav  of  Trym. 

'  Folksffanffer,  Freya  s  dweUiDg,  the  place  where  unhappy  lovers  separated  on  earth 
meet  after  death. 
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Having  ended  ber  song,  the  mer- 
maid swam  awaj,  then  suddenly 
dived  down  and  disappeared.  At 
the  same  moment  the  bird  flew 
away  from  the  window,  and  the 
moon  bid  itself  behind  the  forest. 
Then  Volundur  lay  down  with 
peace  in  his  heart  and  his  courage 
wonderfully  strengthened  by  the 
song  of  the  mermaid. 

One  day  when  King  Nidudr 
visited  Volundur' s  dungeon  he 
discovered  accidentally  the  three 
keys.  Volundur  refusing  to  sa- 
tisfy the  Eling's  curiosity  in  re- 
spect to  their  purpose,  the  King 
lifted  his  battle-axe  and  threa- 
tened to  cleave  the  head  of  his 
chained  captive,  and  Volundur 
was  compelled  to  explain  their 
peculiar  and  wonder^l  proper- 
ties. Highly  pleased,  the  King 
carried  the  keys  ofif  with  him,  and 
made  at  once  preparations  for  a 
journey  up  to  the  mountains.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  he  was  on 
his  road  thither,  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous train.  After  reaching  the 
spot  which  Volundur  had  indi- 
cated he  divided  his  people  into 
three  parties,  two  of  which  he  kept 
back  as  a  reserve.  At  the  head  of  a 
select  body  of  men  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  the  rocky  wall  Volundur 
had  indicated,  to  test  the  virtue  of 
the  magical  key.  Fainthearted 
himself,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
bravest  followers  to  apply  the  key 
to  the  rock.  No  sooner  was  this 
done  than  the  rock  parted  asunder 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  But 
when  the  men  entered,  according 
to  the  King's  command,  it  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole 
party ;  for  the  beautiful  greensward, 
which  seemingly  carpeted  the  floor 
of  the  cavern,  was  in  reality  but  a 
treacherous  bog,  in  which  several 
of  the  party  were  headlong  pre- 
cipitated and  perished  miserably. 
Those  who  escaped  drowning  in 
the  treacherous  pool  were  destroyed 
by  the  venom  dropped  upon  them 
by  huge  adders  pendent  from  the 


roof  in  the  form  of  green  crystals. 
The  King  and  those  of  his  men  who 
had  kept  most  in  the  rear  narrowly 
escaped  with  their  lives.  They 
withdrew  just  in  time  before  the 
mountain  closed  upon  them. 

King  Nidudr  swooned^  and  his 
men  laid  him  under  an  oak-tree. 
Recovering  his  senses  after  a  while, 
he  said :  *  It  is  well  that  neither  of 
the  two  other  parties  has  witnessed 
the  result  of  our  first  attempt.  I 
cannot  overcome  my  curiosiiy  to 
learn  what  will  ensue  when  the 
other  two  keys  are  applied.  Take 
therefore  these  keys,  my  trusty 
friend  Storbjom,  and  give  one  to 
each  of  the  remaining  parties,  and 
tell  them  to  do  what  I  have  done ; 
but  manage  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  one  does  not  become  acquainted 
with  the  result  of  the  attempt  of 
the  other.*  Answered  Storbjom: 
*  Give  me  the  keys,  my  Lord  King, 
and  I  shall  do  my  best.  I  defy  the 
"trolds"  and  all  their  devices:  I 
fear  them  not,  and  will  lead  the 
attempt  in  person.'  All  which 
pleased  the  King  greatly. 

Whereupon  Storbjom  repaired  to 
the  spot  where  the  two  remaining 
parties  were  encamped,  and  in- 
formed them  of  the  King's  pleasure. 
Bidding  one  party  to  remain  be- 
hind, he  led  the  other  to  the  moun- 
tain.  Here  Storbjom  ordered  one 
of  the  men  to  place  the  key  against 
the  precipice,  which  opened  in  the 
same  manner  as  before.  He  now 
commanded  his  men  to  enter  ;  but 
hardly  had  the  half  of  them  entered 
the  cavern  when  a  raging  torrent, 
like  a  blue  foaming  serpent,  rushed 
forth  and  engulfed  most  of  them 
in  its  seething  waters.  The  few 
remaining  survivors  the  cunning 
Storbjom  commanded  to  join  the 
King,  and  report  to  him  the  result 
of  their  undertaking ;  but  he  went 
himself  to  the  third  party,  which 
he  also  led  to  the  mountain. 
Handing  the  key  to  one  of  the  men, 
he  bade  him  apply  it  boldly,  and 
not  to  fear ;  but  he  took  care  for 
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himaBlf  to    be   anumg  -tite   IinuU 
most. 

The  xnomitam  wall  having  opened 
in  the  nsaal  manner,  he  oidered 
his  men  to  advance,  which  they  did 
boldly,  not  soBpecting  any  danger. 
The  walls  of  the  huge  cavern  seemed 
to  be  one  soHd  mass  of  gold  and 
precxoos  stones.  The  sight  of  these 
enormons  treasures  excited  the  cu- 
pidity of  Storbjom,  and^  forgetting 
all  lus  fears,  he  entered  the  cave 
eagerly  with  the  rest.  Suddenly  a 
blood-red  flame,  accompanied  with 
smoke  and  a  hissing  roar,  shot 
forth,  like  a  fiery  dragon,  suffo- 
cating and  devouring  every  Hving 
thing,  save  one  single  serf  who  had 
not  dared  to  follow  the  rest,  but 
who  now  hurried  back  to  the  King, 
and  brought  him  the  tidings  of  the 
last  disaster.  No  sooner  had  King 
Nidudr  heard  the  evil  tidings  than 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  in 
hot  haste  to  his  castle,  his  heart 
overflowing  with  spite  and  rage  at 
the  utter  discomfiture  which  had 
overtaken  his  enterprise. 

Meanwhile  Yolnndur  had  been 
hard  at  work  in  his  smithy  in  Ssb- 
VBPsted.  The  King  having  ordered 
a  complete  suit  of  mail  of  pure 
gold,  he  had  been  compelled  to  toil 
at  his  forge  both  day  and  night. 
The  result  of  this  incessant  labour 
was  a  breastplate,  a  helmet^  and  a 
shield,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
before  been  seen.  The  King  had 
also  commanded  to  his  castle  a 
number  of  his  greatest  lords,  whom 
he  intended  to  astonish  with  the 
booty  of  treasure  he  expected  to 
bring  home.  For  the  'same  pur- 
pose he  had  ordered  the  golden 
mail  to  be  ready  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. 

As  the  King  was  approaching 
the  royal  castle  he  was  met  at  some 
distance  beyond  the  gate  by  his 
Queen  and  his  daughter  Banvilde. 
They  informed  him  that  the  hall 
was  full  of  lords  and  men  of  high 
degree  waiting  to  do  him  homage, 


and  mmy  and  eagvr  wm  their 
questions  as  to  the  result  of  his 
journey,  and  the  amount  of  treasure 
he  had  brought  home  with  him. 
They  informed  him  also  that  the 
suit  of  golden  mail  was  lying  ready 
for  him  in  the  armoury,  where  he 
mi|^ht  assume  it  ere  he  appeared 
be&re  his  assembled  guests.  The 
King  was  chary  of  his  words,  say- 
ing briefly  he  would  follow  them 
presently,  and  afterwards  acquaint 
them  with  all  that  had  happened. 
Whereupon  the  Queen  and  her 
daughter  re-entered  the  great  hall, 
and  served  with  their  own  fair 
hands  their  lordly  guests.  The 
King  in  the  mean  time  repaired  to 
the  armoury,  where  he  donned  his 
new  and  gorgeous  armour  and 
placed  on  his  head  the  helmet,  so 
heavy  with  gold  and  ornaments 
that  the  weakling  almost  staggered 
beneath  its  weight.  He  then  gurded 
around  his  loins  the  splendid  sword 
with  the  sapphire  hUt,  proceeded  to 
the  hall,  and  assumed  his  place  in 
the  high  seat.  All  wondered  greatly 
at  the  splendid  armour  and  at  the 
ornaments  and  jewels  which  covered 
the  persons  of  his  Queen  and 
daugnter,  who  was  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  but  proud  and  cruel  as 
her  mother. 

Having  partaken  of  a  bountiful 
meal,  and  quafied  deeply  from  the 
mighty  horns  of  mead  which  con- 
staiitly  circled,  the  guests  grew 
merry,  and  begged  the  King  to 
name  the  author  of  all  this  rare 
splendour.  As  now  King  Nidudr, 
by  his  deep  potations,  had  lost 
something  of  his  habitual  wariness, 
and  was  longing  also  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  Volundnr  for  the 
miscarriage  of  his  expedition,  he 
delivered  the  key  of  his  prison  into 
the  hands  of  a  Jarl,  hight  Eywind, 
and  giving  him  two  men  as  an 
escort,  he  commanded  him  to  bring 
Yolundur  into  the  presence  as 
speedily  as  might  be. 

Eywind  and  his  men  took  a  boat 
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and  rowed  oyer  to  Seafvarsted :  oil 
tiheir  waj  one  of  the  orew  fell  into 
the  water,  being  dnmk ;  but  the  earl 
took  the  oar  in  his  place  and  left 
him  to  his  fate,  so  that  no  time 
might  be  lost  in  picking  him  np. 
In  the  old  tower  they  found  Yo- 
lundnr,  as  nsnal,  haid  at  work; 
thej  forthwith  laid  hands  upon  him, 
threw  him  into  the  boat,  and  brought 
him  directly  to  the  castle,  and  placed 
him  before  the  King,  black  with 
smoke  and  dust.  Said  Jarl  E jwind 
to  the  King :  '  As  we  have  now 
done  your  bidding,  we  will  at  once 
return  and  pick  up  Guttorm,  whom 
we  left  in  the  water,  in  order  not  to 
delay  the  fulfilment  of  your  wish.' 
But  Nidudr  said :  '  Let  him  re- 
main where  he  is  :  if  he  is  not 
drowned  by  this  time,  he  never 
will  be ;  but  as  a  gruerdon  for  thy 
loyalty  and  devotion  I  bestow  up- 
on thee  this  token  of  my  royal 
favour.'  Thus  saying,  he  hung 
around  his  neck  a  costly  chain  of 
pure  gold. 

Greatly  astonished  were  the 
guests  when  they  learned  from  the 
King's  mouth  that  this  wretched 
cripple  was  the  author  of  all  these 
wonders.  Said  Nidudr :  '  This 
dwarf  has  once  been  a  stately 
warrior,  brawny  and  strong,  but  I 
bave  made  him  tired  of  standing  on 
his  legs  for  the  remainder  of  his  life- 
time.' The  Queen  and  her  daughter 
mocked  and  gibed  him  still  more, 
saying:  '  Scant  favour  thou  now 
wouldst  find  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Pinnish  maids,  0  Yolundur!  and  ill 
wouldst  thou  now  fare  in  battle  with 
thy  sundered  [ankle-strings.'  Vo- 
lundur  contained  himself  and  suf- 
fered all  their  scorn  with  patience, 
until  one  of  the  King's  sons  hurled 
a  beef-bone  at  his  head ;  enraged 
beyond  endurance  at  this  wanton 
•and  foul  outrage,  Yolundur  seized 
the  bone  and  flung  it  at  the  Kinff, 
so  that  it  smote  his  helmet,  and  his 
head-gear  fell  to  the  floor.  All  the 
^ests  exclaimed  that  the  deed  was 


bravely  done  for  ft  dwarf,  and  tii^ 
prayed  the  King*to  let  him  r^tocB 
unmolested  to  his  dung^n. 

But  the  King  rose  and  said : '  Evil 
enough  has  he  done  in  his.time,  and 
it  is  meet  that  he  now  receives  his 
punishment.'  He  then  gave  them 
an  account  of  his  journey  to  the 
mountains,  all  the  sorcery  he  there 
had  been  exposed  to,  and  the  griev- 
ous disaster  which  had  overtaken 
his  followers.  Hearing  this,  the 
guests  thought  it  right  that  such  a 
foul  wizard  should  suffer  punish- 
ment. Said  Nidudr  :  '  It  would  be 
easy  to  take  his  life,  but  this  woulc^ 
be  only  a  boon  of  grace  to  such  a 
forlorn  cripple ;  and  as  I  still  have 
of  gold  and  gems  an  abundant  store^ 
I  will  let  him  live  in  order  to  use 
his  rare  skill  for  my  purpose.  But 
that  he  may  not  boast  that  he  has 
wrought  his  King  and  master  this 
harm  and  despite  with  impunity, 
remove  him  from  my  presence^ 
serfs,  and  blind  me  one  of  his  eyes  ; 
the  remaining  one  must  needs  suf- 
fice him  to  do  my  work  hence- 
forward.' 

Yolundur  pleaded  hard,  but  to 
no  avail.  Banvilde,  the  Elins's 
daughter,  was  so  incensed  at  the 
indignity  offered  to  her  father,  that 
she  claimed  for  herself  the  task  of 
executing  his  sentence,  being  a 
skilful  leech  and  an  adept  in  the 
dressing  of  wounds. 

Yolundur  was  accordingly  re- 
moved to  a  distant  chamber  and 
bound  in  such  a  way  that  his  head 
remained  perfectly  immovable,  upon 
which  the  relentless  woman  ad- 
vanced with  a  bright  pointed  steel 
to  put  out  his  eye.  As  now  the. 
miserable  Yolundur  saw  her  com- 
ing, and  felt  the  dread  of  her  &U 
purpose,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
said :  *  Evil  has  been  my  lot  since  the 
Nomer  willed  that  I  got  in  the  power 
of  King  Nidudr;  but  thou,  fair  maid, 
dishonour  not  Freya,  who  endowed 
thee  with  her  beauty,  by  doing  a 
deed  worthy  of  the  blackest  witch  in 
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Nifflheim.^  It  suits  thy  white  hand 
far  better  to  hold  a  rose  or  some 
other  flower  than  this  murderous 
steel.  Let  me  soften  thy  heart  by 
my  prayer,  for  it  disgraces  me  not 
to  sue  to  thee  for  mercy.  I  am  a 
pitiful  cripple  already;  do  not 
maim  me  any  more.  I  am  innocent 
of  all  your  father's  tribulations — I 
swear  it  by  Odin  and  Yalhars  Aser.' 

His  words  and  accent  might  have 
moved  to  pity  the  bear  or  wolf  of 
the  forest,  but  they  appealed  in 
vain  to  the  stony  heart  of  the  cruel 
Princess,  who,  like  a  venomous 
adder,  approached  with  threatening 
sting  to  inflict  an  agonising  and 
ignominious  wound.  Having  or- 
dered one  of  the  serfs  to  cover  the 
other  eye  with  his  hand,  as  she 
could  not  endure  its  flrm  and  burn- 
ing glance,  she  put  out  the  eye  and 
let  it  drop  in  a  little  gold  cup, 
which  she  brought  to  the  King,  and 
applied  a  healing  ointment  to  the 
bloody  socket.  Volundur  suffered 
his  cruel  punishment  with  mute 
endurance.  After  a  while  the  serfs 
unbound  him  and  carried  him  back 
to  his  tower  in  SaBvarsted. 

When  Volundur  again  found 
himself  in  his  old  solitude,  but  now 
with  only  one  eye,  and  a  bloody 
wound  where  the  other  should 
have  been,  sore  despair  seized  upon 
his  soul.  '  Far  worse,'  he  lamented, 
'than  heretofore  is  my  lot  now, 
and  my  anger  is  of  no  avail.  The 
souff  of  the  mermaid  lifted  up  my 
soul  with  hope,  but  the  wicked  deed 
of  Nidudr  and  his  daughter  has 
darkened  it  again;  and  my  only 
wish  is  now,  by  a  speedy  death,  to 
go  to  Valhal,  or,  if  unworthy,  at 
least  to  join  the  company  of  the 
redeemed  serfs  with  Thor  in  ThriLd- 
vanger,^  But  first  hear  my  prayer, 
ye  three  all-knowing  maids !    Thou 


Vrdy  thou  Varanda^  thou  SkuXd !  * 
vengeance  on  Nidudr  and  his  whole 
dastard  race.' 

Now  it  happened  one  night  as 
Volundur  was  sitting  brooding 
over  his  miserable  thoughts  that 
his  attention  was  draurn  to  two  red 
lights  &r  out  on  the  sea,  which 
seemed  to  move  slowly  towards  his 
tower.  Said  he  to  himself :  *  Surely 
this  is  again  some  nocturnal  delu- 
sion sent  to  move  me  with  weird  and 
obscure  song  to  continue  to  bear 
the  burden  of  my  life,  and  thus  to 
prolong  my  misery.' 

After  a  while  he  heard  the  key 
turning  in  the  lock  of  his  prison- 
gate  and  somebody  talking  in  the 
ante-room.  He  recognised  the  voices 
of  Gram  and  Skule,  the  sons  of  King 
Nidudr.  Skule  whispered  to  Gram : 
'  We  vrill  first  demand  from  him  the 
key  to  the  treasure  chest ;  and  when 
we  have  taken  out  what  we  wish,  we 
will  then  kill  him  lest  ho  should 
betray  us  to  our  father  when  he 
returns  home.'  As  soon  as  Vo- 
lundur heard  that,  he  seized  a 
keen-edged  battle-axe  and  hid  it 
behind  his  stool.  The  sons  of  the 
King  now  entered  the  dungeon. 
Said  Gram,  the  eldest,  to  Volun- 
dur :  '  Our  father  is  on  a  journey 
up  in  th^  country.  As  his  exceed- 
ing stinginess  will  not  suffer  him 
to  give  us,  his  lawful  children,  what 
is  justly  our  due,  we  have  come 
hither  in  the  dead  of  night  to  pos- 
sess ourselves  of  part  of  his  trea- 
sure, the  key  of  which  we  demand 
from  you,  and  also  that  you  swear 
not  to  betray  us,  or  we  will  slay 
you  instantly.' 

Answered  Volundur :  '  Dear 
Lords  and  sons  of  Kings !  well 
nigh  have  toil  and  exceeding  misery 
destroyed  my  powers  of  soul  and 
body,  but  still  I  have  sense  enough 


*  Nffflhtim^  the  hell  of  Norse  mythology,  the  place  of  torment  for  miscreftiita  and 
oowards. 

'  The  dweUinff  of  Thor. 


'  Ufdt  Varanda,  and  Skuld^thb  Nomer,  the  three  maida  of  Fate. 
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left  to  show  me  the  folly  of  refusing 
your  reasonable  demands ;  to  resist 
whicli,  in  my  present  plight,  would 
indeed  be  useless.  1  therefore  ren- 
der up  the  key  of  the  chest,  and 
solemnly  swear,  by  the  names  of 
the  dread  gods,  that  I  will  not  be- 
tray you.'  Handing  them  the  key 
he  added :  '  Behold  the  chest  at  my 
side :  its  contents  will  supply  your 
wishes  in  full  measure.' 

The  brothers  took  the  key  and 
opened  the  chest,  whicli  was  almost 
full  of  gold.  Fascinated  by  the 
great  riches  they  beheld,  they  went 
down  upon  theit  knees  and  thrust 
their  heads  eagerly  over  the  edge  of 
the  chest,  feasting  their  eyes  on  the 
wealth  before  them.  Quickly  Yo- 
lundur  lifted  his  axe  and  struck 
off  rapidly  the  two  heads,  which 
dropped  into  the  chest,  while  the 
trunks  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor 
immersed  in  a  pool  of  blood.  Yo- 
lundur  then  closed  the  chesty  saying 
grimly :  '  Satiate  now  your  eyes  to 
the  fall  1 '  upon  which  he  dug  a  deep 
hole  beneath  the  clay  floor,  in  which 
he  interred  the  two  headless  trunks. 

Yolundur  said  to  himself:  'I  hope 
that  this  is  only  the  first  proof  that 
.the  Nomer  have  at  last  lent  an  ear 
to  my  ceaseless  cry  for  vengeance,' 
and  he  opened  the  chest  and  took 
out  the  heads,  from  which  he  re- 
moved the  flesh.  Having  bleached 
the  skulls  in  the  sun,  he  ornamented 
them  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  fashioned  them  into  two  rare 
drinking  vessels.  Having  taken 
out  the  eyeballs,  he  knew  how  to 
harden  and  burnish  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  looked  like  splen- 
did opals  ;  these  he  set  round  with 
precious  stones,  and  made  them  the 
centre  ornaments  of  two  beautiful 
bracelets.  The  teeth  he  filed  round 
like  pearls,  and  made  of  them  a 
necklace. 

As  soon  as  King  Nidudr  had  re- 
turned home  from  his  journey  he 


paid  a  visit  to  Yolundur,  who  then 
presented  him  with  the  two  drink- 
ing vessels,  telling  him  that  they 
were  two  rare  shells  which  had 
drifted  to  the  isle  right  under  his 
window,  and  which  he  had  ma- 
naged  to  secure  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  To  the  Queen  he  gave  the 
bracelets  with  the  eyeballs,  and  ta 
Banvilde  the  tooth  necklace. 

As  Oram  and  Skule  still  failed  to 
make  their  appearance,  and  aa 
some  fishermen  one  day  brought* 
their  boat,  which  they  had  found 
drifting  about  out  on  the  sea,  King 
Nidudr  said:  ^They  have  been 
drowned  while  out  boating.'  Duly 
to  celebrate  their  '  Qravol,*  ^  or 
funereal  libation,  he  invited  to  his 
castle  the  first  and  best  of  the  land. 
At  the  feast  the  precious  drinking 
vessels  were  made  use  of  for  the 
first  time.  The  Queen  and  Ban- 
vilde wore  also  their  ornaments ;  the 
former  the  bracelets,  and  the  latter 
the  necklace,  and  in  addition  the 
beautiful  gold  ring  which  her 
father  had  presented  her  out  of 
the  store  he  had  found  in  Yolun- 
dur's  house.  The  guests  admired 
the  new  ornaments  of  the  Queen 
and  her  daughter.  The  new  drink- 
ing vessels  charged  with  strong 
mead  circled  round  the  table  un- 
ceasingly, and  the  carouse  lasted 
far  into  the  night. 

But  when  the  cock  crew  at  mid- 
night the  revels  came  suddenly  to 
an  end ;  for  just  as  the  King 
brought  one  of  the  vessels  to  his 
lips,  he  was  seized  with  such  terri- 
ble agony  in  his  head  that  he  was 
forced  to  desist.  The  Queen  like- 
wise, who  could  not  withdraw  her 
admiring  gaze  from  her  splendid 
bracelets,  felt  all  at  once  an  excru- 
ciating pain  in  her  eyes,  seemingly 
caused  by  the  sparkle  of  the  sup- 
posed gems,  shooting  forth  baleM 
gleams  like  arrows  in  the  dimly 
lighted  apartment.    Banvilde,  too^ 
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who  wore  tlie  xiecld&oe,  beeame  af<- 
flicied  with  a  terrible  toothache. 
The  banquet  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  guests  took  their  leave  without 
much  ceiemony.  The  royal  three 
went  to  their  beds  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  relief  from  their  torments, 
but  they  passed  the  night  in  restless 
agony. 

However,  in  the  morning  their 
sufferings  suddenly  ceased,  and  with 
the  recovery  of  their  ordinary  state 
of  health  they  felt  disposed  to  ascribe 
their  last  night's  affliction  to  the 
carouse  and  the  late  hours.  Ban- 
vilde,  however,  continued  to  be  in 
low  spirits  through  the  day,  the 
cause  of  which  was  this  :  In  the 
huny  of  tmdressing  last  night  she 
had  neglected  to  remove  the  gold 
ring  from  her  arm.  In  the  agony 
of  her  toothache  she  had  struck  the 
arm  with  the  ring  against  the  wall, 
by  which  she  had  irretrievably 
damaged  a  part  of  the  beautiful  set- 
ting. The  ring  being  of  great 
value  and  of  most  cunning  work- 
manship, she  dared  not  tell  her 
father,  who  was  a  man  prone  to 
sudden  anger,  nor  did  she  like  to 
«u;quaint  her  mother  with  the  mis- 
hap. Towards  evening  she  went 
down  to  the  grove  which  fringed 
the  beach  opposite  which  Volun- 
<dur's  tower  on  the  island  rose  black 
Against  the  sinking  sun.  ^  Alas ! '  she 
thought,  '  had  I  not  done  this  serf 
such  grievous  injury,  he  would,  per- 
haps, have  served  me  in  this  matter.' 

She  hesitated  for  a  while,  but, 
being  by  nature  of  a  courageous 
•disposition,  she  finally  resolved  to 
row  herself  over  to  his  dungeon 
when  it  was  quite  dark,  and  i^rce 
him  to  repair  the  ring.  If  he  re- 
fuses, she  thought,  it  will  not  be  a 
hard  matter  to  cow  a  chained 
cripple  like  him.  Accordingly  at 
dusk  the  fearless  Banvilde  launched 
her  boat  from  the  shore  and  pulled 
boldly  out  on  the  deep.  Midway 
between  the  shore  and  the  isle  an 
ancient  sprite  lifted  his  head  tangled 
with  seaweed  and  sung,  while  with 


one  hand  he  afetempted  to  ataj  the 
progsesB  of  the  boat : 

The  sea  is  treacberous, 
But  the  faith  of  the  captive 
More  treacherons  stilL 
He  scorns  to  repair 
Thy  broken  jewels : 
Beware  lest  thou  monmest 
The  loss  of  one  more  precious. 

But  the  reckless  Banvilde  struck 
him  with  her  oar,  6a3ring :  '  Down 
with  ye,  old  Grass-beard!'  for 
neither  she  nor  her  parents  had 
faith  in  the  gods,  nor  in  the  omens 
through  which  they  often  warn 
human  beings  of  impending  evil. 
Heedless  of  the  premonition,  she 
continued  the  journey,  and  landed  a 
short  while  after  at  Sasvarsted.  A 
short  walk  brought  her  before  the 
ancient  tower,  the  gate  of  which 
she  opened  with  a  key  she  had 
secretly  appropriated  beforehand. 
Hardly  hsul  Yolundur  become 
aware  of  her  presence  when  a 
thought  flashed  through  his  brain, 
the  carrying  out  of  which  would 
indeed  glut  his  craving  of  ven- 
geance to  the  full.  Concealing  his 
fierce  joy,  he  spoke  to  Banvilde  in 
a  friendly  way,  bade  her  to  be 
seated,  and  promised  her  to  repair* 
the  ornament  in  all  haste;  but  to 
facilitate  the  work  he  requested  her 
to  blow  the  bellows. 

Said  Banvilde,  *  Whence  comes 
it  that  these  bellows  are  spattered 
all  over  with  blood?'  Answered 
Volundur:  *It  is  the  blood  of  a 
couple  of  seals  which  Vexed  me  for 
along  time,  but  which  I  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  when  they  least 
suspected  it.*  He  then  bade  her  to 
blow  the  bellows  steadily.  When 
she  now  had  become  tired  and 
thirsty  by  her  unremitting  labour, 
he  offered  her  a  beaker  of  ale,  pre- 
viously charged  with  a  potent 
sleeping  draught,  which  she  eagerly 
drained,  whereupon  she  threw  her- 
self on  the  bench,  and  soon  fell  into 
a  heavy  slumber.  Fearful  was  her 
awaking ;  in  vain  she  shrieked ;  too 
late  she  wept  bitterly.    Yolundur 
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Mid :  '  Go  to  thy  £ftt]iec^  and  say 
to  him  that  Yolundnr  is  ready 
now  to  die,  haying  found  the  means 
of  wreaking  vengeance  on  him  and 
his  house.  Let  him  know  that 
the  drinking  vessels  he  fills  with 
mead  and  offers  to  his  guests  are 
made  of  the  skulls  of  his  own  sons 
Gram  and  Skule,  whom  1  have  slain 
with  my  own  hand  and  hurled  here 
beneath  the  clay  floor,  and  that 
the  blood  which  stains  these  bellows 
flowed  from  their  headless  trunks. 
Still  they  were  but  insignificant 
men,  nor  was  his  love  for  them  so 
great  that  their  death  should  ap- 
pease my  vengeance*  But  thou, 
who  didst  rob  me  in  spite  of  my 
piteous  prayers  of  the  half  of  my 
sight,  weepest  now  at  thy  own  loss. 
Hardly,  I  trow,  will  any  of  your 
kingly  suitors  incline  to  marry  thee, 
who  hast  been  dishonoured  by  thy 
father's  meanest  serf.' 

Banvilde  smiled  grimly,  and 
said:  '  These  thick  walls  have 
tongues  as  little  as  they  have  eyes. 
What  has  passed  remains  a  secret, 
which  I  seal  with  your  death.  A 
secret  vengeance  is  no  vengeance : 
go  then  to  KifiElheim,  and  unavenged, 
&0U  base  traitor!'  So  sayiug, she 
grasped  a  spear  and  made  a  furious 
thrust  at  Yolundur;  but,  evading 
the  assault,  he  seized  BaDvilde, 
bound  her  hand  and  foot,  and  flung 
her  through  the  door  into  her  boat^ 
which,  with  the  shock,  slid  away 
and  went  adrifb.  Then  he  engraved 
on  a  large  plate  of  gold  an  account 
of  all  his  achievement-s  and  of  his 
vengeance,  and  placed  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  would  at  once 
draw  the  attention  of  King  Nidudr. 
Having  accomplished  his  task,  he 
seized  a  spear,  and,  placing  its 
point  against  his  naked  breast^  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice :  '  Odin,  wel- 
come to  Yalhal  thy  poor  maimed 
serf!' 

At  that  supreme  moment  the 
distant  tones  of  a  song  blending 
with  the  strain  of  harps  fell  softly 
on  his  ear,  and,  although  it  was 


broad  daylight  and  the.  heavens 
clear  and  cloudless,  he  beheld  in 
the  east  a  great  sparkling  star^ 
whose  radiance  the  very  sun  could 
not  dim  or  abate.  To  his  furthexi 
amazement  he  saw  in  the  trans* 
parent  air  a  mighty  rainbow,  glow-t 
ing  with  colour,  spanning  the  firma^ 
ment  from  the  point  where  the 
star  shone  to  where  it  dyed  the 
waters  with  its  many  coloured  tints 
immediately  opposite  his  dungeon. 
This  strange  and  glorious  sight 
caused  Yolundur  to  abandon  his 
purpose.  Mounting  to  the  window- 
sill,  he  awaited  the  result  of  the 
awful  portent.. 

The  bright  luminary,  after  tra- 
versing the  vast  sweep  of  the  rain<^ 
bow,  was  nearing  its  terminal  point 
when  Yolundur  discovered  that 
what  he  had  deemed  a  star  was  in 
reality  the  radiant  chariot  of  Freya.. 
Seated  in  it  was  the  divine  Assynia 
herself,  in  her  full  glory  and  ^len- 
dour,  attended  on  eiiiier  side  by 
two  beautiful  maids  as  yet  unknown 
to  him.  Around  the  white  shoul- 
ders of  the  goddess  undulated  an 
ample  azure  robe,  flowing  behind 
her  in  many  a  wavy  fold,  until  it 
merged  in  the  blue  ether.  The 
maiden  on  the  left  side  was  robed 
in  a  strange  garment  made  of 
freshly  plucked  green  leaves,  where- 
as the  robe  of  the  other  was  ol 
bright  scarlet. 

Volundur's  heart  beat  tumul- 
tuously.  Intuitively  he  felt  that  in 
the  three  divine  beings  seated  in 
the  golden  chariot  he  beheld  the 
symbolisation  of  the  gold  lump 
with  the  precious  stones  found  by 
him  and  his  brothers  in  distant 
!Finmark.  The  chariot  was  drawn 
by  two  large  wild  cats,  in  size  and 
aspect  almost  like  panthers,  typical 
of  Desire  being  controlled  1^  Love, 
while  it  at  the  same  time  urges  it 
on. 

When  the  chariot  reached  the. 
end  of  the  rainbow,  it  seemed  to 
Yolxmdur  that  it  would  presently 
plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
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Upon  it  toaching  the  surface,  an 
aucient  man  and  woman  emerged 
from  the  sea,  surrounded  by  a  great 
many  beautiful  mermaids.  The 
old  man  was  the  sea-god  ^gir,  the 
woman  his  wife  Ban,  and  the  young 
mermaids  his  daughters.  Ran,  al- 
though ordinarily  of  forbidding  as- 
pect, and  habitually  prorided  with 
the  net  in  which  she  draws  the 
bodies  of  drowned  men,  looked  mild 
and  placid,  and  was  without  her 
ominous  net  on  this  occasion. 

The  golden  chariot  was  now 
rapidly  nearing  Volundur's  tower. 
Overcome  with  emotion,  he  recog- 
nised in  the  woman  with  the  red 
robe  his  own  beloved  and  long-lost 
wife  Alvilde.  With  tears  streaming 
down  his  wan  cheeks,  he  stood  mo- 
tionless with  outstretched  arms, 
dumb  with  the  weight  of  his  ex- 
ceeding joy. 

The  goal  was  reached.  Descend- 
ing from  the  chariot,  Freya  took 
the  hand  of  Alvilde  and  led  her 
to  Yolundur,  saying:  'Thy  days 
of  trial  are  past  and  gone,  O 
Yolundur,  son  of  the  Finn !  Of 
the  grief  and  ignominy  which  have 
wrung  thine  heart  thou  art  thyself 
the  avenger,  but  the  happiness  to 
come  thou  shalt  owe  to  Freya.  Be- 
hold thine  Alvilde,  whom  Odin 
grants  thee  for  thy  mortal  life,  upon 
my  intercession;  and  when  thou 
at  last  depart  this  life,  she  shall 
take  thee  in  her  loving  arms  and 
lift  thee  with  her  to  VaUiskjalf,^ 
there  to  ply  thy  cunning  trade  in 
fashioning  curious  drinking-homs 
and  splendid  arms  for  the  gods  and 
Einheriar.' 

Thereupon  Freya  beckoned  forth 
the  beauteous  woman  in  the  green 
garment  of  interwoven  leaves.  In 
the  one  hand  she  carried  a  root 
freshly  torn  from  the  earth,  and  in 
the  o^er  a  keen-edged  knife.  Cut- 
ting some  small  slices  from  the 
root,  she  applied  them  to  Volun- 


dur's severed  ankle- strings,  and  to 
the  socket  of  his  extinguished  eye ; 
she  next  took  some  fresh  leaves  from 
the  skirt  of  her  robe  and  laid  them 
over  the  wounds,  breathing  upon 
them  a  while.  Then  said  the  glad 
Yolundur:  'Assuredly  I  know 
that  the  gracious  *'  Eir,"  nuld  Disa 
(nymph)  of  the  healing  art,  has 
touched  me  with  her  blessed  hand.' 

Smiled  the  goddess  in  the  azure 
garment,  and  said :  '  When  the  soul 
wholly  cherishes  a  beloved  object, 
then  Eir  has  power  to  heal  and 
Freya  to  crown  the  heart  with  hap- 
piness ;  otherwise  they  are,  like 
Swanhvide  and  Alrune,  but  stem 
Valkyries,  who  do  not  content  them- 
selves with  merely  slaying  on  the 
battle-field.'  Having  thus  spoken, 
she  beckoned  forth  her  maid,  the 
blithe  Siofn  with  the  soft  glance,  the 
half-closed  eyelids,  and  the  poppy- 
wreath  circling  her  sable  ^sses. 
She  touched  the  eye  of  Volundur 
with  her  finger,  and  he  fell  presently 
into  a  deep  slumber.  The  elves 
transported  the  unconscious  sleeper 
across  the  water,  and  laid  him  down 
on  a  mossy  couch  in  a  green  natural 
arbour  in  the  heart  of  the  forest. 

Sweetly  slept  Volundur,  but  to- 
wards dawn  he  dreamt  a  strange 
dream.  It  seemed  to  him  that, 
while  he  was  reposing  happily  in 
the  arms  of  his  dear  wife  Alvilde, 
his  two  brothers  Slagfidur  and  Eigil 
appeared  before  his  bed,  unutterably 
sad,  with  pale  cheeks  and  bloody 
hands,  gazing  monrnfully  upon  him. 
But  perceiving  how  happy  he  was, 
a  smile  dawned  upon  their  pale  lips, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  their  loving 
sympathy.  Slagfidur,  the  oldest, 
who  was  standing  nearest  to  him, 
bent  his  head  over  the  couch,  beck- 
oning continually  as  if  he  wished  to 
tell  him  something.  Eigil  was  more 
remote :  ho  had  seated  himself  on 
a  stone  at  the  entrance  to  the  ar- 
bour, and  spoke  unceasingly,  but  so 
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low  sind  confusedlj  that  Yolnndnr 
could  not  distisgaish  a  single 
word. 

When  Volundnr  awoke  he  found 
himself  indeed  in  the  arms  of  his 
dear  Alvilde ;  but,  glancing  up- 
wards, he  perceived  a  branch  of  a 
tree  bending  above  him  swaying  to 
and  fro,  and  seemingly  motioning 
him  as  Slagfidur  had  done  in  his 
dream.  The  low  confused  words  of 
Eigil  still  sounded  in  his  ears ;  but, 
turning  his  head  towards  the  en- 
trance of  the  arbour,  he  discovered 
that  what  he  had  thought  to  be  the 
speech  of  Eigil  was  the  murmuring 
of  a  little  brook,  which  found  its 
way  through  the  grass  and  bushes 
near  the  door.  As  he  pondered 
over  this  strange  dream  the  tears 
came  in  the  eyes  of  Volundur,  for 
he  had  loved  his  brothers  dearly, 
and  their  untimely  fate  contrasted 
sadly  with  his  own  great  happiness. 

Now  Alvilde  awoke  also,  and, 
after  having  lovingly  embraced  him, 
spoke  to  him  thus :  '  Undoubtedly, 
my  dear  husband,  thou  feelest  thy- 
self strengthened  afler  this  soothing 
sleep,  and  possessed  of  thy  old  vi- 
gour. Go  thou  therefore  at  once  to 
Nidudr*s  castle.  He  still  sleeps, 
and  knows  not  what  has  happened. 
And  in  order  that  none  may  recog- 
nise thee  and  hinder  thy  entrance, 
but  deem  thee  one  of  the  King's 
servants,  throw  this  cloak  over  thy 
armour  and  enter  boldly  into  his 
presence.  Then  tell  him  that  Vo- 
lundur has  broken  his  fetters  and 
escaped  from  his  dungeon,  and  de- 
mand what  is  to  be  done.' 

Much  pleased  with  this  advice, 
Volundur  donned  his  armour,  over 
which  he  flung  the  cloak,  and  made 
his  way  unhindered  to  the  King's 
sleeping-room,  the  guard  at  the  door 
believing  him  to  be  one  of  the  King's 
attendants. 

Strode  Volundur  up  to  the  bed 
of  the  EZing.  Nidudr  was  still 
asleep,  but  lus  slumber  was  haunted 
with  ghastly  dreams,  and  he  trembled 


visibly.  Cried  Volundur  with  a 
loud  voice:  *  Awake,  Eong  Nidudr  !* 
The  King  opened  his  eyes  with  a  start 
and  said :  '  Who  dares  to  disturb  the 
King's  sleep  P'  To  which  Volundur 
replied:  '1  crave  thy  pardon,  dread 
lord,  but  a  strange  thing  has  hap- 
pened which  thou  oughtest  to  know : 
hadst  thou  killed  Volundur  long 
time  ago,  this  thing  could  not  have 
occurred.'  Said  Nidudr :  '  Speak 
not  his  name.  I  fear  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  misery;  for  ever  since  he  sent 
me  the  curious  drinking  vessels  a 
burning  fever  has  seized  upon  me 
which  racks  my  body  with  intoler- 
able pains.'  Said  Volundur: 'Bare 
and  precious  indeed  were  the  drink- 
ing vessels  he  gave  thee,  for  they 
were  made  of  thy  sons'  skulls ;  their 
carcases  rot  beneath  the  bellows 
in  Volundur's  smithy,  and  your 
daughter  drifts  about  in  her  boat  on 
the  wild  sea,  every  wave  of  which 
shall  not  suffice  to  cleanse  the 
blot  which  sullies  her  honour.* 
Then,  flinging  aside  his  cloak,  he 
lifted  his  brand  on  high  and  cried 
fiercely :  *  And  now  behold  Volundur 
himself,  who  has  come  hither,  thou 
dastard,  to  take  thy  life.'  But  before 
he  could  execute  his  purpose  the 
King  had  already  died  of  fear,  and 
was  on  his  road  to  Nifflheim,  there 
to  receive  the  punishment  awaiting 
miscreants  and  cowards.  Then 
strode  forth  Volundur  in  his  shin- 
ing armour,  and  all  the  people  gazed 
with  wonder  and  awe.  But  the 
Queen  took  poison  when  she  heard 
what  had  happened,  and  died. 

As  for  Banvilde,  in  her  despair 
she  flung  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
Ban  caught  in  her  net  her  beautiful 
corpse. 

Soon  the  nobles  and  the  people 
proclaimed  Volundur  King  over 
the  whole  land  of  Sweden.  He 
reigned  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
proved  himself  a  wise  ruler  as  well 
as  a  mighty  man  of  war.  He  lived 
to  a  hoary  age  and  was  buried  in  a 
hill  in  the  Valley  of  the  Wolf,  where 
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his  bonse  is  said  to  have  stood. 
Inside  the  hill  is  still  found  a  sqnare 
chamber  formed  of  lonffh  bloeKs  of 
granite ;  on  the  rock  which  fiioes  to 
tiie  nordi  the  rade  figure  of  a  man 
with  fettered  legs  foiling  a  sword 
is  stiU  plainly  to  be  seen.  Divine 
honours  were  conferred  on  Volun- 
dur after  his  death,  a  general  belief 
obtaining  that  his  wife  Alvilde  had, 
according  to  the  promise  of  Freja, 
taken  his  soul  wiih  her  to  the  halls 
of  Valhalla.    It  was  of  yore  cus- 


tomary for  all  the  smiths  in  tiie 
North,  whenever  they  engaged  to 
do  any  important  work,  to  invoke 
the  aia  and  good  will  of  Volundnr. 
It  is  said  that  the  royal  armoury 
in  Sweden  contodned  fonaerly  the 
sword  with  the  sapphire  hilt 
wrought  by  Volun^r,  a  blade 
ever  thirsty  for  blood  and  a  tenor 
in  battle;  but  it  has  disappeared 
ages  ago. 

Here  endelh  the  Saga  of  Volundur. 
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ENGLISH  REPUBLICANISM. 
Bt  a  Workinq  Man. 

[Half  the  world  is  said  to  know  nothing  of  the  feelings  and  thonghta  of  the  other 
half.  We  insert  this  article  as  an  assistance  towards  remoTing  so  peculiar  and 
dangerous  a  form  of  ignorance. — £d.  F,  Jii.] 


ON  March  24  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
asked,  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  whether  ;his  attention 
had  been^oalled  to  the  report  of  a 
meeting  at  which  a  resolution,  de- 


this  country  foe  fxdly  developed  is 
an  assumption  of  final  knowledge 
in  politics  not  only  presumptuous, 
but  wrong  and  foolish,  and  it 
must  have  been  to  that  view  of  the 


daring  that  '  a  Bicpublican  form  of    case,  we  take  it,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 


government  was  the  only  one 
capable  of  developing  the  great  re- 
sources of  the  count]^,  and  worthy 
of  the  confidence  and  support  of  all 
true  democrats,  was  reported  to 
have  been  carried  by  acclamation ; 
whether,  if  the  report  was  correct, 
it  was  his  intention  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  such  language 
was  of  a  treasonable  or  seditious 
character ;  and  whether,  in  the 
event  of  such  being  the  opinion  of 
the  law  officers,  the  Government 
was  prepared  to  take  any  steps  for 
dealing  by  law  with  those  who  held 
this  language.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject  was  con- 
fined to  the  matter  of  the  resolution 
as  quoted  by  the  member  asking 
the  question  ;  that,  whether  the  re- 
port was  correct  or  not,  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Government  to 
take  any  steps  whatever  in  the  mat- 
ter; that  such  opinions  as  those 
embodied  in  the  resolution  were 
'  wrong  and  foolish,'  and  needed  but 
to  be  left  unnoticed  to  sink  into 
'that  oblivion  which  was  their 
destined  and  their  proper  portion.' 

As  during  the  portion  of  the  ses- 
sion that  had  elapsed  up  to  that 
date  Mr.  Gladstone  had  evinced  a 
decided  inclinatiou  to  verbal  quib- 
bling, it  is,  perhaps,  not  going  too 
far  to  suggest  that  possibly  he  took 
advantage  of  the  word  *  only  '  in 
the  resolution  referred  to.  To  assert 
that  only  under  any  one  form  of 


applied  those  epithets.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
that  anyone,  with  even  a  tithe  of 
his  claims  to  be  considered  a  states- 
man, would  stigmatise  as  wrong  and 
foolish  the  abstract  proposition  that 
a  Bepublic  is  the  best  of  known 
forms  of  government.  That  surely 
is  a  fairly  debatable  question,  as  it 
is  undoubtedly  one  on  the  affirma- 
tive side  of  which  weighty  argu- 
ments can  be  adduced. 

That  in  its  theory  and  possibili- 
ties a  Republic  is  a  better  form  of 
government  for  the  working  popu- 
lation of  a  country  than  either  a 
monarchical  or  autocratic  one  may 
be  taken  as  an  admitted  truism ;  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  there  has, 
in  England,  always  been  a  consider- 
able degree  of  instinctive  Republican 
feeling  among  the  working  classes, 
and  a  certain  measure  of  philoso- 
phical Republicanism  among  scho- 
larly and  speculative  politicians 
untrammelled  by  the  exigencies  of 
practical  statesmanship.  The  latter 
phase  of  this  feeling  was,  however, 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a 
political  dilettanteism,  while  with 
the  working  classes  the  feeling  was 
known  to  be  merely  latent  under 
ordinaiy  circumstances,  and  blind, 
passionate,  and  self-harmful  when- 
ever under  the  prompting  of  political 
or  social  excitement  it  attempted  to 
assert  itself.  The  possibility  of  a 
Republican  partv  in  JBhiglish  politics 
having  practical  power  to  enforce 
concessions  to  their  views   would 


government  can  the  resources  of    have  been  regarded  as  an  absurdity. 
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Tliese  are  still  pretty  mncli  tlie  ideas 
entertained  in  npper  and  middle 
class  circles  with  regard  to  Bepab- 
licanism  in  this  conntrj,  and  nntil 
very  recently  they  were  substantially 
correct.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, snch  views  are  a  dangerous 
misiake.  Republicanism  has  reached 
a  new,  an  advanced  and  advancing 
stage — has  become  an  important 
though  a  little  recognised  or  under- 
stood actuality  of  practical  politics. 
For  years  past  Republicanism  has 
been  spreading  among  the  working 
classes  dodrinally  to  such  a  degree 
that  now  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
it  is — in  some  more  or  less  modified 
form — the  political  creed  of  ninety- 
nine  working  men  in  a  hundred, 
having  any  political  feeling  or  belief 
at  all.  The  last  extension  of  the 
franchise  made  the  practical  asser- 
tion of  this  creed  a  possibility,  eaid. 
the  tone  of  recent  legislation  has 
given  a  start  to  the  one  thing  need- 
ful for  the  realisation  of  that  possi- 
bility— organisation . 

The  fact  of  such  a  meeting  hav- 
ing been  held  as  that  at  which 
the  resolution  already  quoted  was 
passed,  need  not  in  itself  have  been 
taken  as  a  material  evidence  of  a 
Republican  feeling  among  the  work- 
ing classes  at  large.  Any  petty, 
notoriety-seeking  agitator  can  get 
up  a  meeting  to  pass  resolutions 
upon  almost  any  conceivable  sub- 
ject, and  newspapers  making  an 
unthinking  use  of  a  stock  heading 
will  report  it  as  a  meeting  of  the 
working  classes,  though  more  fre- 
quently than  not  it  has  about  as 
much  title  to  be  so  described  as  a 
gathering  of  a  dozen  discontented 
soldiers  would  have  to  be  dted  as 
a  meeting  of  the  British  army. 
Though,  however,  the  particular 
meeting  referred  to  was  in  no  way 
an  authorised  representation  of  the 
general  body  of  ihe  working  classes, 
the  resolution  carried  at  it  was,  as  U 
happened,  in  full  accord  with  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  those  classes. 
The  few  avowedly  Republican  meet- 


ings held  in  the  Metropolis  of  which 
notices  have  got  into  the  papers 
are  not  the  only  or  most  important 
ones  that  have  taken  place.    There 
have  been  many  such,  and  a  con- 
siderable   number    of   Republican 
associations  have  been  formed,  and 
are    increasing    in    extent.     More 
significant   still,   similar    meetings 
have  been  held  and  societies  formed 
in  the  large  manufiskctnring  towns 
of  the  provinces,  where  such  things 
when  they  do  occur  have  a  graver 
meaning,  and  indicate  a  more  deep- 
rooted  conviction,  and  greater  firm- 
ness and  tenacity  of  purpose,  than 
they  do  among  the  (comparatively) 
mercurial  Londoners.     These  dubs 
make  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  working 
classes,  but  they  embrace  a  large 
percentage  of  the  actively  political, 
while  the  latent  sympathies  of  the 
bulk  are  with   them.      In    shorty 
whether  right  or  wrong,  foolish  or 
wise,  English   Republicanism    has 
grown  to  be  a  g^reat  political  fikct — 
a  thing  that   will    not    only  not 
sink  into  oblivion  by  being  left  un- 
noticed, but  wiU  be  increased  in  ex- 
tent and  embittered  in  quality  by 
any  high-toned  affectation  of  ignor- 
ing lis  existence.     It  is  a  thing  for 
statesmen  to  grapple  with,  and  cer- 
tainly a  thing  the  causes,  character, 
aims,   and  alleged   justification  of 
which  are  worth  being  looked  into. 
Republicanism  as  it  now  exists  in 
England  is  founded  less   on  pure 
admiration  of  its    own    professed 
principles  than    upon  hatred  and 
contempt  for  royaliy  and  its  con- 
comitants. It  has  been  selected  as  a 
creed  rather  as  the  broad  antithesis 
to  monarchy  than   from   any  im- 
mediate reference    to    or    detailed 
knowledge  of  its  working.      '  Take 
away  the  baubles  *  is  a  cry  that  sums 
up  the  political  aspirations  of  the 
working  classes;  that  would  have 
summed  them  up  at  any  time  for 
many  years  past ;  and  in  their  opi- 
nion   our    royalty  is    not    only  a 
bauble  in  itself,  but  the  prime  cause 
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and  BXkffoicb  of  the  great  aanoimt 
of  injorious  baableiam  that  oharao- 
terifles  the  Qoyeriiinent  of  the  ooim- 
try  throughout — of  an  hereditarj 
legislature,  a  State  ohurch,  an  un- 
fairly privileged  aristocracy,  and  a 
groiss  system  of  sinecurism.  They 
regard  the  royal  office  as  worse 
than  useless,  believing  that  its  for- 
mah'fa'as  impede  the  work  of  legisla- 
tion, that  its  costliness  tend^  to 
izn^verish  the  nation,  and  its  very 
existence  to  degrade  true  self-re- 
speot  by  making '  loyalty '  consist — 
in  language  at  least — ^in  fulsome 
adulation.  To  their  thinking  the 
Sovereign  is  the  mere  cipher  of  an 
unnecessary  function,  or  at  the 
best  an  ornamental  official  whose 
services  judged  on  the  most  liberal 
scale  would  be  amply  paid  by  the 
salary  of  a  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
These  views  and  the  feelings 
arising  out  of  them  were  en- 
tertained by  the  present  gene- 
ration of  working  men  with  re- 
spect to  royalty  when  it  had  to 
be  considered  in  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign  only;  but  as  demand 
after  demand  came  to  be  made  upon 
the  public  purse  on  behalf  of  the 
royal  family,  -the  ill  feeling  was 
more  and  more  intensified,  until  at 
last  over  the  question  of  the  dowry 
to  the  Princess  Louise  it  broke  out 
in  bitter  protest  and  reviling,  and 
assumed  the  shape  of  an  organised 
and  formidable  opposition.  Eor 
though  the  formal  opposition  to  it 
in  Parliament  appeared  a  fiasco,  the 
opposition  in  the  country  was  for- 
midable. Though  neither  those  who 
had  to  oombat  and  overcome  this 
opposition,  nor  any  save  those  in- 
side the  working  classes,  could  be 
fully  aware^of  the  extent  and  inten- 
sity of  the  feeling  of  which  it  was 
the  outcome,  it  is  tolerably  evident 
that  they  knew  the  matter  to  be 
much  more  serious  than  they  cared 
to  admit.  When,  in  asking  Par- 
liament to  vote  the  dowry,  the 
Prime  Mi^jiisfcer  spoke  of  the  oppo- 
nents  to   it  in   the    country   as 
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'rare  exceptions,'  he  was  rather 
arrogant  than  ignorant:  he  would 
not  have  adopted  the  defensive 
and  explanatory  tone  he  did,  had 
he  really  believed  that  the  anti- 
dowry  p^ttriy  had  been  rare  excep« 
tions.  The  attitude  of  the  leading 
newspapers  upon  the  question  was 
in  dose  keepmg  with  that  of  the 
first  Minister.  They,  too,  affected 
to  believe  that  the  objectors  to  the 
dowry  were  a  singular  few;  but 
side  by  side  with  rhiftpsodical  lead- 
ers setting  forth  the  overflowing 
and  unanimous  delight  that  the 
nation  would  feel  in  granting  the 
dowry,  were  notices  of  anii-£)wry 
meetmgs,  and  of  members  of  Par- 
liament having  been  pat  to  the 
question  on  the  subjeot  by  their 
constituents.  These  papers  mnst 
have  known  from  details  in  the 
provincial  journals  that  the  meet* 
mgs  to  protest  against  the  dowry 
were  of  a  more  important  [(diarao- 
ter  than  would  fidrly  be  gathered 
from  their  brief  intimations  that 
such  meetings  had  been  held ;  and 
while  they  eagerly  seized  upon  the 
slightest  opportnniiy  for  makine  the 
opposition  appear  weak  or  divided, 
they  persistently  declined  to  insert 
letters  explaining  or  defending  its 
views.  This  mode  of  procedure 
upon  the  part  of  the  monarchical 
portion  of  the  press  has,  however, 
been  chiefly  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  monarchy. 

It  is  these  papers  that  have  been 
mainly  instrumentalin  giving  rise  to 
the  existing  Republican  movement. 
They  stung  latent  feeling  into  pas- 
sionate activity,  furnished  Bepub- 
lican  journals  and  speakers  with 
the  best  'points '  they  could  possi^ 
bly  have  for  purposes  of  agitation  i 
and  by  the  diversity  of  their  justi- 
fications of  the  dowry,  made  pal- 
pable the  weakness  of  the  case  for 
the  defence.  Some  of  them  based 
their  support  of  the  dowry  simply 
on  sentimental  grounds :  the  Pnn- 
cess  was  young,  amiable,  pretty, 
and  was  inaking  a   love   matqh; 
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therefore  to  gmmble  at  her  being 
dowered  by  the  country  was  nn- 
chivabons.  Others  pl^bded  pre- 
cedent: her  sisters  had  received 
dowrieSy  then  why  shonld  she  be 
refiised  one  P  To  object  in  her  case 
wonld  look  like  a  desire  to  pnnish 
her*  for  marrying  the  man  of  her 
heart.  Others,  again,  taking  a 
bolder  tone,  said  that  to  object  to 
the  dowry  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  dishonest,  since  its  payment 
would  only  be  the  stipnlated  ful- 
fihnent  of  the  terms  of  a  contract 
between  the  oonntry  and  the  Crown. 
This  being  to  many  people  an  as- 
tonishing statement,  enqniries  na^ 
torally  began  to  be  made  as  to 
where  the  writings  of  the  contract 
were  to  be  seen.  Snch  enqniries 
were  donbtless  considered  'too 
blessed  particnlar,'  bnt  they  had  to 
be  answered  in  some  fashion ;  and 
80  these  papers,  modifying  their 
tone,  said:  '  Well,  the  writings  were 
not  to  be  seen  at  all;  the  con- 
tract was  not  a  written,  bnt  an 
implied  one' — ^though  the  alleged 
implication  was  certainly  not  self- 
evident.  The  straits  to  which  the 
defending  jonmals  were  driven 
by  the  inherent  weakness  of  their 
case  are  perhaps,  however,  most 
strikingly  exemplified  by  a  state- 
ment in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for 
December  ID,  1870.    All  the  other 

Spers  taking  the  same  side  on  the 
wry  question  wereat  one  with  each 
other  and  the  anti-dowerists  in  tak- 
ing it  for  g^ranted  that  the  30,000?. 
wedding  portion  and  6,oooZ.  a  year 
asked  for  were  regarded  as  a 
substantial  matter  l^  all  parties 
concerned;  that  the  income  was 
to  be  granted  as  an  income^  on  the 
understanding  that  it  was  required 
for  the  usual  purpose  of  an  income 
—-the  support  of  those  drawing  it. 
But  according  to  the  TaU  Mali 
OazeUe  this  was  not  only  a  mis- 
taken and  unworthy  view  of  the 
case,  bnt  the  worlong  classes  in 
particular  were  aware  that  it  was 
8p.    Speaking  of  a  reeolntion  of 


the  Land  and  Labour  League,  the 
PaU  Mall  observed  that  the  work- 
ing classes '  Know  that  the  dowry 
to  a  royal  Princess  on  her  marriage 
is  neither  given  nor  accepted  on 
account  of  its  (money's  worth,  bat 
rather  as  a  tribute  of  respect  and 
affection  to  the  family  of  die  Sove- 
reign.' To  point  put  that  this  is 
sheer  nonsense  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation.  That  any  person 
writing  in  a  higb-dass  journal  like 
the  PaU  MM  Oazette  could  have 
really  entertained  such  a  belief  is 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  credited. 
Many  assertions  and  arguments  of 
this  kind  were  palpably  aimed  at 
the  working  classes,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  for  instance  that  just 
cited,  'fathered'  upon  them;  and 
it  should  therefore  be  no  matter  for 
wonder  that  the  fact  of  their  find- 
ing themselves  considered  to  be 
so  easfly  eullible  by  self-evident 
nonsense  shonld  have  aroused  in 
them  a  strong  feeling  of  antago- 
nism. 

The  simulated  ecstasy,  slavish 
tone,  and  meaningless,  unmanly 
drivelling  of  the  daily  papers  in  re- 
porting the  Lome  marriage  upon 
which  the  Saturday  Review  com- 
mented with  such  contemptuous 
scorn  at  the  time,  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon  here;  bnt  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  these  *  gushing '  articles 
were  especially  effective  in  intensi- 
fying the  ill-feeling  towards  royalfy. 
*To-day,'  said  the  2Vme«onthe  morn- 
ing of  the  wedding, '  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine will  gladden  every  habitation 
in  this  island,  and  force  its  way 
even  where  uninvited.  A  daughter 
of  the  people  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word  is  to  be  married  to  one  of 
ourselves.  The  mother  is  ours,  and 
the  daughter  is  ours.  We  honour 
and  obey  the  Queen ;  we  crown  her 
and  do  her  homage,  we  pray  for 
her,  and  work  for  her,  and  fight  for 
her ;  we  accept  her  as  the  diqienser 
of  blessings  and  favours,  cUgnity 
and  honours ;  we  share  her  joys  and 
ore  cheered  by  her  consobaons.' 
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Now  the  assumption  of  the  univer- 
sality of  sneh  a  tone  of  feeling  as 
that  embodied  in  the  above  '  loyal ' 
outburst  was  not  justifiable  by  even 
the  most  liberal  interpretation  of 
literary    licence.      The    assertions 
were  untrue  not  only  in  the  letter, 
but  in  the  spirit.     In  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  'habitations  in  this 
island '  the  marriage  was  regarded 
as  a  gloomy,  not  a  sunshiny  matter, 
so  fiur  as  it  concerned  the  dwellers 
in  the  habitations — a  thing  which 
saddled  the  country  with  a  further 
large    payment  to  the    idle  rich, 
though  millions  of  the  industrious 
poor  were  in  a  state  of  semi«star- 
vation.    By  the  working-class  sec- 
tion of  *  the  people,'  the  Princess  was 
not  held  to  be  in  any  sense  their 
daughter,  but  rather  a  daughter  of 
the  horse  leech,  of  whom  &ey  had 
chiefly  heard  in  association  with  a 
cry  of  *give,  give,'  and  they  cer- 
tamly  looked   upon   her  husband 
more  in  the  li^ht  of  a  vampyre 
fastened  upon  i£em  than  as  one  of 
themselves.    Being  unused  to  mak- 
ing fine  distinctions^  they  connect 
the  office-holder  with  the  office;  and 
speaking  in  this  sense  they  do  not 
honour  and  do  not  pray  for  the 
Queen;  and  though  they  do  work 
for  her  and  hers,  they  are  very 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  more 
the  pity  that  they  should  have  to 
do  so.    And  however  unorthodox 
the  belief  inay  be,  their  idea  is  that 
not  she,  but  a  higher,  is  the  *  dis- 
penser of  blessings.' 

These  were  the  real  feelings  of 
the  working  classes  with  regara  to 
the  marriage  and  royalty  generally. 
By  means  of  meetings,  protests,  and 
such  press  organs  as  would  make 
known  their  views,  they  had  given 
expression  to  those  feelings;  and 
that  after  this  they  shotJd  find 
themselves  represented  as  going 
into  ecstasies  of  joy  over  the  event 
naturally  enraged  them.  To  them 
such  misrepresentation  seemed  a 
ioomftd  challenge,  and  the  answer 
to  it  has  been  the  orgaDiflation  of  a 


Republican  movement,  which,  how- 
ever much  pooh-pooh'd  in  its  earlier 
stages,  will  ultimately  make  itself 
felt.    Taking  the  dowry  question 
in  the  light  of  a  politiciEd  contest, 
the  technical  victory  of  the  mon- 
archical party  was  one  of  the  kind 
that  are  more  disastrous  than  de- 
feat.   If,  when  it  became  evident 
that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
country  against  granting  the  dowry, 
the  demand  for  it  had  been  with- 
drawn, that,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  the  marriage  was  one  in  which 
natural  affection  had  been  allowed 
to  over-ride  the  unnatural  Boyal 
Marriage   Act,  would  have  made 
royalty  more  popular  with  the  work- 
ing classes  than  it  had  been  for  many 
years ;  now  it  is  infinitely  more  un- 
popular than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
with  the  present  generation.    Those 
immediately  concerned  in  the  dowry 
business  were  not  well  served.    Had 
they  been  allowed  to  know  the  ex- 
tent of  even  the  public  opposition, 
it  is  only  fair  to  them  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  would  themselves 
have  insisted  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  the  claim  made  upon  their  behalf; 
while,  could  they  have  known  how 
they  were  talked   about  in  thou- 
sands of  workshops  and  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  firesides,  they  would 
have  shrunk  from  toudiing  a  penny 
of  the  money  as  though  it  had  been 
the  price  of  blood.     Curses  both 
loud  and  deep  were  heaped  upon 
them  as  callous  despoilers  of  the 
poor.     'The    rattle  of   the  royid 
begginff-box,'     '  Out-door    relief^' 
*  Able-Dodied     paupers,*     '  Boyal 
leeches,'    'Boyal   spongers,'    were 
the  mildest  trains  of  contempt  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  the  subject. 
It  became  a  stock  workshop  joke 
to  speak  of  setting  up  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  as  a  greengrocer,  or  teach- 
ing him  this  or  that  handicraft  to 
enable  him  to  earn  an  honest  living 
for  himself  and  wife  without  coming 
upon  the   public.     Men  —  decent 
steady  artisans,  and  not  at  all  the 
fearsome  kind  of  creatures  whom  it 
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pleased  *  loyal '  caricataristB  to  de- 
pict as  the  onlj  objectors  to  the 
dowry — speaking  amid  applauding 
circles  of  shopmates,  wished  that 
'the  whole  tribe  of  royalty  were 
under  the  sod,'  while  women,  mo- 
thers themselves,  prayed  that  its 
women  might  be  made  unfruitful, 
so  that  the  race  of  royal  paupers 
might  not  be  increased.  All  this 
may  seem  both  very  trivial  and  very 
coarse,  but  it  is  both  broadly  and 
literally  true ;  and  though  the  task  of 
telling  it  is  an  ungrateful  one,  we 
think  it  is  a  state  of  things  which 
should  be  made  known  and  faced, 
not  slurred  over.  The  spirit  that 
prompts  such  ill  wishes  may  be  an 
evil  one,  but,  bad  or  good,  it  is  the 
one  that  is  abroad  among  the 
working  classes.  With  them,  at  any 
rate,  the  name  and  £eune  of  the 
country's  royaliy  has  become  a 
thing  of  scorn.  Nor  does  the  feel- 
ing end  at  that  point.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  the  dowry 
the  question  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  'Why  should  we,  who  can 
scarcely  find  bread  for  ourselves, 
be  forced  to  contribute,  in  however 
small  a  degree,  to  the  sumptuous 
maintenance  of  others  whom  we 
have  never  seen,  and  who  are  not 
doing  and  have  never  done  us  or 
the  State  any  service  ? '  As  might 
have  been  expected,  such  ques- 
tioning, once  started,  soon  went 
beyond  the  point  out  of  which  it 
had  immediately  arisen.  'Why,' 
working  men  went  on  to  ask  them- 
selves and  each  other,  '  should  they 
be  forced  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  royalty  at  all  ?  What  use 
was  it?  what  return  did  it  make 
to  the  country  for  the  money  it 
drew  from  itP'  It  was  admitted 
upon  all  hands  that  it  performed  no 
part  whatever  in  the  prcLctical  work 
of  government,  and  for  what  else 
should  the  nation  be  called  upon  to 
pay  it  an  annual  sum  far  exceeding 
in  amount  the  aggregate  salaries  of 
the  entire  executive?  The  stoiy 
of  its  life  from  day  to  day  and  year 


to  year  was  to  be  found  in  the 
columns  of  the  Court  Oircidarj  and 
to  a  common  understanding  it  was 
hard  to  see  how  anytliing  recorded 
of  it  there  could  be  construed  as 
being  of  servioe  to  the  commimity 
at  hige.  To  men  looking  at  it  in 
this  utilitarian  spiritthe  whole  thing 
appeared  an  aU  too  costly  fetash, 
the  extinguishment  of  which  would 
be  a  blessing. 

Even  in  the  overwhelming  nu- 
merical defeat  of  the  parliamentaiy 
opposition  to  the  dowry  the  Repub- 
licans hold  that  there  was  a  com- 
parative moral  victory  for  them. 
They  point  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
laboured  justification  of  the  demand, 
and  to  the  noticeably  large  number 
of  liberal  M.P.S  who  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  on  the 
night  of  the  division  with  the  par- 
pose,  it  is  reasonable^  to  conclude 
(from  the  evasive  answers  given  by 
some  of  them  when  questioned  l^ 
their  constituents  as  to  how  they 
would  vote  over  the  dowry),  of  being 
able  to  say  that  they  did  not  vote 
for  the  dowry;  though  that  plea 
will  avail  them  but  littie  when  the 
time  for  another  election  arrives. 

In  discussing  the  anti-dowry  a^- 
tation,  the  Saturday  Review — ^which, 
though  strongly  monarchical,  did  not 
descend  to  the  pitiful  twaddling  of 
the  other  papers  on  the  same  side — 
observed  that  there  was  no  room 
in  England  for  a  semi-royal  caste. 
This  was  a  remark  that  went  very 
much  to  the  heajrt  of  the  business. 
In  the  existing  state  of  public  opi- 
nion there  is  not  room  for  such  a 
caste,  and  the  working  classes  have 
instinctively   seen   tMs  all  aJong. 
To  persevere  in  forcing  that  caste 
upon  them  beyond  the  point   at 
wnich  they  showed  their  patience 
was  exhausted  was  a  misteke — in 
the  interests  of  royalty.     Monarchy 
centered  in  the  Sovereign  alone  and 
guided  by  a  policy  of  non-introsxan 
might  have  passed  without  seriom 
challenge  for  many  years  to  oome ; 
but  ro;^ty  beooiniiig  a  caste  and 
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confitantly  askmg  for  money  on 
behalf  of  its  members  yrss  a  thing 
which  the  '  responsible  advisers  * 
of  the  Crown  might  have  known 
wonld  lead  to  the  whole  institution 
being  brought  into  question,  and 
critioally  examined  in  regard  to  the 
proportion  between  its  cost  and  its 
utility  to  the  country.  That  it  oould 
successfully  bear  examination  on 
that  ground  its  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  would  not,  wo  suppose,  at- 
tempt to  maintain ;  and  its  advisers 
are  therefore  responsible  for  thrust- 
ing it  into  a  feJse  and  dangerous 
position.  It  is  on  this  ground  that 
the  working  classes  have  weighed  it, 
and  they  believe  they  have  found 
it  utterly  wanting.  Their  unani- 
mous verdict  is  that  its  cost  to  the 
nation  is  very  Rreat,  its  use^lness 
nil.  Further  tney  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  worse  than  merely  nega- 
tively useless.  As  they  r^id  cer- 
tain facts,  it  seems  to  them  that  the 
nominal  constitution  and  policy  of 
the  State  are  prostituted  to  give 
still  more  of  the  public  money  to 
royalty  than  is  avowedly  voted  to 
it.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Minister  for  War  gravely  defends 
the  maintenance  of  sinecure  colonel- 
cies on  the  gpround  that  they  are 
reserved  as  prizes  and  rewards  for 
specially  meritorious  and  distin. 
guished  officers ;  and  yet  they  are 
bestowed  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  other 
more  or  less  close  connections  of 
royalty  simply  because  they  are 
such  connections,  since  it  would 
puzzle  even  a  courtly  minister  to 
point  out  their  special  merits  or 
distinguished  services  as  sol- 
diers. A  Government  calling  itself 
liberal,  and  taking  office  with  re- 
trenchment and  economy  as  their 
watchwords,  answers  unemployed 
and  starving  workmen  who  apply 
for  aid  to  emigrate,  that  they  have 
no  money  for  such  a  purpose,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  give  thou- 
sands to  fit  up  royal  yachts  and 
pay  the  travelling  expenses  of 
royalty's  relations. 


In  proof  of  the  argumentative 
strength  of  their  case,  the  Repub- 
licans refer  to  the  manner  in  which 
those  who  profess  to  answer  them 
evade  the  point  really  at  issue. 
The  advocates  of  monarchy  do  not 
say  that  royalty  is  useftQ,  or  is  not 
costly.  What  they  say  is,  that 
practically  we  have  the  best  Bepub- 
Uo  in  the  world;  that,  even  with 
the  expense  of  our  royalty,  the  total 
cost  of  our  government  is  probably 
less  than  that  of  America,  since, 
under  the  system  of  the  latter, 
every  member  of  the  legislature  is 
paid ;  and  that,  even  if  the  cost  of 
royalty  was  abolished  to-morrow, 
it  would  not  relieve  the  taxation  of 
the  country  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent. Or  else  they  ask :  *  Would 
you,  by  attempting  to  subvert  mo- 
narchy, bring  about  such  a  state  of 
affairs  as  we  have  lately  seen  in 
France  P '  To  this  the  Bepublicans 
reply,  that  though,  as  compared 
with  other  monarchical  govern- 
ments, ours  may  be  considered 
as  of  a  BepubHcan  character- 
that  though  the  sinecurism  which 
is  fostered  by  it  may  perhaps  be 
less  costly  and  injurious  to  the 
country  than  the  extensive  jobbery 
perpetrated  by  political  wire-pullers 
in  America,  and  though  under  it 
iheve  is  as  great  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject as  in  any  country — ^that  though 
all  this  may  be,  it  is  altogether  beside 
the  question  if  brought  forward  as  a 
justification  for  continuing  to  bur- 
den the  coimtry  with  the  expense  of 
a  royalty  whose  part  in  the  work 
of  government  is  a  legal  fiction. 
If  the  fact  of  our  members  of  Par- 
liament serving  for  nothing  brings 
the  entire  cost  of  our  govern- 
ment within  that  of  the  great  Trans- 
atlantic Republic,  the  English  Be- 
publicans reply,  that  it  is  only  to 
money  being  paid  to  non-workers 
that  they  object.  If  our  present  scale 
of  expenditure,  or  even  a  greater, 
were  necessary  to  secure  efficient 
Prime  Ministers,  Chancellors,  Ac., 
they  would  not  have  a  word  to  say 
against  it.    As  to  the  non-pajrment 
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of  oar  members,  many  of  the  Repab- 
licaxiB  are  of  opmion  that  it  would 
perhiqw  be  better  for  the  nation 
if  we  did  pay  them*  Some  of  our 
present  class  of  members  treat  their 
office  as  an  honorary  one,  Talning 
it  only  as  giving  them  a  handle  to 
their  name ;  while  it  is  quite  an 
understood  thing  that  others  use 
their  position  to  promote  some  sec- 
tional '  interest^'  rather  than — and 
if  need  be  at  the  cost  of — the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation.  And  for  such 
neglect  or  dereliction  of  dnty,  a 
conscience-salYing  excose  is,  that 
members  are  not  paid.  That  the 
remission  of  the  money-cost  of 
royalty  would  not  afford  any  sen- 
sible relief  to  the  individual  tax- 
payer is,  say  the  Republicans,  no 
answer  to  the  economical  argument 
for  its  suppression.  That  plea,  if 
admitted,  would  put  an  end  to  all 
attempts  at  economy  in  State  man« 
agement.  Because  yon  cannot  cut 
down  expenditure  l^  millions  at  a 
itroke,  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  retrench  upon  a  smaller 
scale  if  there  is  an  opening  for 
doing  so.  Besides,  the  Kepubhcans 
further  ai^gue  on  this  point:  if  the 
money  now  paid  to  royalty  were 
applied  to  organise  State-assisted 
emiffrationi  or  some  other  scheme 
of  tibat  kiiid,  thousands  of  the  poor 
might  be  immediately,  sensibly,  and 
permanently  benefited;  our  colonies 
or  waste  lands  made  more  valuable ; 
and  tax*payers  uUimaiely  relieved 
to  an  eirtent  that  would  be  worth 
considering  individually. 

To  the  question,  'Do  you  want 
to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  this 
country  P*  the  Republicans  gene- 
rally wouldfreply :  '  Only  a  political 
revolution  lea  up  to  and  carried 
through  by  political  pressure  and 
agitation.'  Tnis  would  in  substance 
be  the  answer  of  the  grand  majority, 
but  there  are  some  within  the  body 
who  would  probably  give  a  more 
extreme  reply.  Here  and  there 
among  the  working  classes  will  be 
^ound  men  whose  political  ideas  are 


summed  up  in  the  exdamation,  thai 
a  Hhundering  good  revoluticni  is 
what  is  wanted  in  this  country,'  and 
that  if  *  there  was  one  to-moRow 
thc^  would  throw  down  their  tools 
and  join  it.'  But  these  are  simply 
ignorant^  self-willed,  violent-tem- 
pered men,  who  would  talk  in  the 
same  £EMihion  on  any  other  snb|ect 
on  which  they  happened  to  feel 
strongly.  Though  they  talk  explo- 
sively, it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether,  if  it  came  to  a  practical 
question,  they  would  be  found  to 
have  even  the  will  to  make  a  revo- 
lution ;  and  it  is  abundanUy  certain 
that  in  any  case  they  have  neither 
the  knowledge  nor  the  power  neces- 
sary for  doing  so.  They  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  warlike  organisa- 
tum ;  they  are  too  hot-tempered  and 
open-mouthed  to  be  members  of 
secret  societies ;  and  as  they  gene- 
rally manage  to  exhibit  their  violent 
and  intolerant  character  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  workshop  or  trade  or 
benefit  club  affidrs,  uieir  class  know 
them  too  well  to  let  them  become 
leaders. 

Then  there  are  the  stagey,  fiinfii* 
TonnadingRepublicanswho  hoistred 
flaffSy  address  eachother  as  *  Citisen,* 
and  indulge  in  high-sounding  revo- 
lutionaiy  talk.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  spread  of  Republicanism 
among  the  working  classes,  this 
melodramatic  clique  has  of  late  ob- 
truded itself  before  the  puUic  rather 
conspicuously,  and  by  many  has 
been  taken  to  be  the  whole  instead 
of  a  very  small  part  of  the  Repub- 
lican movement.  J£  asked  whether 
they  aimed  at  a  revolution,  these 
theatric  Republicans  would  likely 
enough  answer  that  they  did,  but 
their  doing  so  would  be  of  no  ma- 
terial consequence.  If  thev  really 
have  any  revolutionary  aspirations, 
they  are  impotent  to  canr  them 
out.  They  are  few  in  number,  un- 
influential,  have  no  man  of  mark 
among  them,  and,  so  far  as  any  idea 
of  revolution  is  concerned,  stand 
alone  and  out  of  sympathy. 
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The  Bepablicaniflm  existing 
among  the  general  body  of  the 
working  classes — and  it  is  onlj  that 
we  have  had  in  view  in  aU  we  have 
been  saying — ^is  not  of  a  revoln- 
tionarj  character  in  the  warlike 
sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not  of  an 
ultra  order  even  politically.  Indeed 
Bepnblicanism  is  scarcely  the  pro- 
per name  for  it.  Utilitarianism 
would  be  more  accurately  expres- 
sive of  its  meaning.  The  best  in- 
formed  among  the  working  claBS 
Bepublicans,  those  best  qualified 
to  form  a  judgment,  and  whose 
opinion  and  example  will  have  the 
greatest  weight  in  influencing  the 
action  of  their  fellows,  are  not  in- 
clined to  cavil  about  a  word.  They 
know  that  in  many  respects  our' 
constitution  is  as  beneficial  to  the 
country  as  any  Republic  could  be, 
and  they  would  not  care  what  the 
government  was  called  provided  it 
was  purg^  of  the  (costly)  fictional 
and  hereditary  elements.  That, 
however,  if  by  any  exertion  or 
pi^essure  upon  their  part  the  thing 
can  be  effected,  those  elements  shall 
be  eradicated,  they  are  firmly  re- 
solved. Until  they  see  some  fair 
prospect  of  their  removal  they  will 
be  thoroughly  dissatisfied,  and  their 
discontent  will  be  increased,  and 
their  Republicanism  made  less  and 
less  moderate  in  tone,  by  delay.  Be- 
fore the  dowry  agitation  many  of 
those  who  are  now  labouring  to 
establish  Republican  organisations 
among  their  fellow-workmen  took 
no  personal  interest  in  politics, 
while  the  few  who  were  actively 
political  had  no  notion  of  being  any- 
thing stronger  than  Radicals.  The 
conduct  of  Ministers  and  the  press 
over  the  Princess  Louise  dowry 
brought  a  wide-spread  Republican- 
ism to  life  as  if  by  magic ;  and  should 
monarchical  Mmisters  insist  upon 
quartering  the  semi-royal  caste  upon 
the  public  purse  to  the  bitter  end,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  to  what  it 
might  not  lead.  This  matter  of 
semi-royalty  is  the  sorest  point  of 


all  with  the  Republicans.  It  alarms 
as  well  as  irritates  them.  They  see 
how  prolific  are  the  children  of  the 
Sovereign,  they  know  that  their  oflf- 
spring  stand  in  closer  relation  to  the 
throne  than  some  who  are  pensioned 
solely  on  the  ground  of  such  rela- 
tionship, and  they  ask  themselves, 
Will  it  not  be  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  the  country  to  be  forced  to 
provide  incomes  for  such  a  number  P 
And,  to  judge  by  late  proceedings, 
they  argue  that  only  by  completely 
disestablishing  royaliy  can  ike  na- 
tionhope  to  escape  frombeing  saddled 
with  such  a  weight.  At  present  the 
more  moderate  Republicans  would 
be  quite  agreeable  to  disestablish- 
ment being  coupled  with  equitable 
pecuniary  compensation,  but  under 
another  turn  or  two  of  the  dowry 
screw  they  would  probably  incline 
to  some  more  high-handed  mode  of 
procedure. 

Thouffh  English  Republicanism 
exists  cniefly  among  the  workinff 
classes,  and  is  only  openly  avowed 
within  those  classes,  traces  of  it  are 
to  be  found  in  the  middle  classes, 
and  the  direction  of  the  spread  of  its 
doctrine  is  upward.  That  some  of 
the  ablest  writers  and  thinkers  of 
the  day  are  essentially  Republicans 
is  well  known.  In  shorty  all  the 
elements  of  a  great  Republican 
party  lie  ready ;  and  were  a  Yon 
Moltke  in  political  organisation  to 
arise  among  the  Republicans,  he 
could  make  them  the  most  powerful 
section  in  the  State.  Even  without 
the  aid  of  a  supreme  directing  genius 
there  is  every  probability  of  their 
speedily  becoming  a  political  party 
that  will  enforce  consideration  from 
others,  if  only  on  account  of  its 
strength.  Stong  by  the  tone  of 
their  opponents  upon  the  dowry 
question,  the  Republicans  spoke  out 
with  what  many  of  their  number 
now  consider  an  unwise  bluntness. 
*  Let  us,'  say  these, '  have  some  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  in  our 
proceedings.  Let  us  not  talk  of  a 
Republic,  though  we  aim  at  the 
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itang.  Lei  iu^  if  we  can,  make 
TOj&y  as  an  old  man  of  the  eea 
around  ilie  neck  of  Minkten.  Let 
ne  eliopy  and  lop,  and  pare  at  its 
branehee,  and  so  weaken  even  if  we 
esnnofe  cat  down  the  stem.  Let  ns 
stnun  ererjr  nerre  to  retnm  to  Par- 
liament a  clique  sufficient^'  nume- 
rous to  form  a  *'  balance  of  power" 
between  the  two  parties  who  now 
make  a  see-saw  of  goremment,  and 
therefore  also  sufficiently  strong  to 
wring  concessions  firom  either  of 
them  hy  threatening  to  join  the 
others  on  anj  closely-fought  party 
miestion.  Let  us  do  in  a  pofitical 
fiome  as  political  Romans  do.  Let 
us  be  trimmers  and  intriguers.  Let 
lis  aid  the  Liberals  of  the  period  so 
fhi*  as  their  ultimatum  is  a  step  in 
our  direction ;  let  us  join  with  the 
Bodicals  as  far  as  th^  will  go  with 
US)  and  carry  ourselves  as  much 
forther  as  we  can  force  a  way  single- 
handed.'  This  is  the  counsel  that 
is  being  giren.  As,  under  existing 
circumstances,  it  is  the  most  prac- 
tical, the  line  of  action  indicated  in 
it  will,  in  all  probabilify,  be  adopted 
in  substance.  Whether,  however, 
such  a  comparatively  'nuld'  policy 
will  be  adhered  to  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time  is  another  ques- 
tion, since,  so  far  as  nuty  be  judged 
from  'precedent,'  Ministers  will 
soon  be  making  fbrther  requisitions 
upon  behalf  of  royalty. 

That  among  those  whose  political 
cry  is  now  Republicanism  there  are 
some  who  have  wrong  and  foolish 
ideas  upon  the  subject— -who  think 
that  under  a  Republic  all  things  are 
necessarily  pure,  and  every  man 
sure  of  constant  work  and  a  com- 
fortable living — ^that  there  are 
English  Republicans  holding  such 
ideas  as  these,  no  candid  person  hav- 
inr  a  knowledge  of  the  opinions 
ensting  among  the  working  classes 
will  for  a  moment  attempt  to  deny. 
Kor  would  one  with  such  a  know- 
ledge deny,  either,  that  others, 
thouj^h  calling  themselves  Re- 
^ublicansi    are    really  levellers — 


men  who,  if  they  had  liieir  own  way, 
would  not  be  content  with  merely 
stopping  the  granting  of  State  pen- 
sions to  non- workers,  but  would 
likewise  try  to  annex  portions  of 
self-earned  incomes;  who  profess 
to  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  «pJby 
any  other  man  'should  have  more 
than  them,  and  to  oonmder  it  a 
perversion  of  the  laws  of  nature 
that  other  men  do  have  more  than 
them.  It  is  equally  true,  too,  that 
the  weekly  newspaper  which  is  the 
chief  '  organ '  of  Republicanism  is 
often  blatant  and  scurrilous,  and 
habitually  shows  even  a  greater 
disregard  than  newspapers  gene- 
rally for  the  courtesy  that  should 
characterise  honest  political  discus- 
sion. In  short,  English  Republi- 
canism, whOe  having  ite  good 
points,  has  also  ite  blote,  of  which 
these  are  tlie  chi^.  But  they  are 
only  ite  blote :  th^  do  not,  as  many 
people  suppose,  constitute  the  thing 
iteelf.  Ainong  the  working  classes 
Republicanism  has  superseded  Radi- 
calism. Those  who  form  the  bulk 
of  the  Republicans  do  not  expect 
impossibilities  from  a  Republic, 
and  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  hold 
'  levelling  doctrines,  while  the  better 
educated  among  them,  even  when 
agreeing  with  the  argumente  of  the 
newspaper  referred  to,  deplore  and 
condemn  ite  bad  taste-— not  only  as 
bad  taste,  but  also  as  bein^  an  in* 
jury  to  the  cause  of  Repubhcanism, 
since  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  coarse  personality,  violent  in- 
vective, and  bombastic  tone  of 
Republican  journals  and  orators 
hitherte,  have  been  instrumental  in 
causing  the  higher  class  of  Repub- 
lican writers  and  thinkers  to  hold 
aloof  frY>m  any  movement  for  prac- 
tical organisation. 

Even  with  all  ite  present  impels 
fections  on  ite  head,  howeveri  Bng^ 
lish  Republicanism  is  not  a  thinff 
to  be  contemptuously  *daft  aside? 
On  the  contrarv,  anyone  acquainted 
with  the  real  mete  of  tiie  case,  and 
at  all  skilled  in  reading  ihe  signs 
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of  the  timeB,  will  nnderstaud  that  taking  away  or  reducing  the  present 
it  ia  a  thing  that  it  will  be  danger-  payment  to  royalty.  What  ther 
one  to  treat  with  eitlier  real  or  seek — looking  at  matters  practi- 
affected  contempt.  In  eo  far  as  cally,  and  having  regard  to  the 
Bepnblicaniam  means  UtilitarianiBm  spirit  of  compromiae  that  so  largely 
in  Govenmient,  the  spirit  of  the  entors  into  liinglish  politics — is  to 
age  in  this  conntiy  tends  towards  prevent  lie  cost  of  monarchy  being 
it.  In  time  it  miwt  become  the  mcrewed ;  to  keep  it  strictly  with- 
predominating  opinion  practically,  in  its  openly  and  directly  ayofl(ed 
even  if  not  nominally.  Any  danger  limits;  and  generally  to  pave  tie 
to  the  State  that  there  may  bo  in  it  way  to  snch  a  state  of  afiairs  and 
wotild  lie  in  its  being  goaded  into  opinion  that  when  another  than  the 
prematnre  attempts  to  assert  its  now  reigning  Sovereign  came  to  be 
Rtipremacy.  It  has  great  thinkers  dealt  with,  a  materially  different 
in  its  ranks,  and  hosts  wilhng  to  arrangement — possibly  an  amicably 
serve  its  principles  disinterestedly  ;  settled  abdication — could  be  effect- 
bnt  as  yet  it  has  not  statesmen  ed.  If  they  find  themselves  making 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  practical  reasonable  advances  in  this  direc- 
work  of  Government,  and  until  it  tion,  all  will  be  well.  If  they  find 
has  them  it  would  be  a  disaster  that  they  are  defied,  and  their 
for  it  as  well  aa  for  the  nation  at  views  set  at  nonght,  there  will  be  a 
large  if  by  any  coup  or  flnke  it  was  repetition  of  snch  work  as  there 
able  to  seize  the  reins  of  power,  was  before  the  repeal  of  the  com 
Acting  statesmen  are  bound  in  the  laws — perhaps  worse, 
interests  of  all  concerned  to  resist  In  conclnsion  we  repeat  that  to 
the  too  rapid  advance  of  Repnbli-  believe  that  the  anti-royalists  in 
canism,  bnt  they  are  equally  bound  England  are  '  rare  exceptions '  is  a 
not  to  oppose  it  in  a  manner  that  dangerons  error.  Kepnbli canism  is 
is  calculated  to  urge  it  to  extreme  now  practically  the  universal  poli- 
conrses.  The  rate  and  manner  of  tical  creed  of  the  working  classes — 
its  progress  is  in  a  great  meaenre  the  classes  who,  when  they  had  not 
in  their  hands.  The  Republicans  a  tithe  of  the  political  power  they 
do  not  expect  any  great  or  sudden  have  now,  forced  free  trade  and  re- 
concessions.  They  have  no  notion  form  &om  the  obstructives  who 
of  anything  in  the  shape  of  de-  stood  in  the  way  of  those  measures 
thronement.    They  do  not  aim  at  as  long  as  they  dared. 
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ON  AECHITECTTJEE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  MODERN  LIFE. 

By  an  Abchitect. 


An  examination  of  the  theory  of  Archi- 
tecture,  which  can  only  imitate  the  princi' 
pies  of  Nature,  wonld  lead  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  of  beauty  itself — the 
qualities  which  always  accompany  it.  This 
is  the  most  subtle  and  difficult  enquizy  con- 
nected with  the  Arts. 

Sib  Chables  Eastlaxb. 

Parmi  les  arts,  I'art  de  Tarchitecture  est 
certainement  celui  qui  a  le  plus  d'affinit^ 
avec  les  instincts,  les  id^s,  les  mceursi  les 
progr^,  les  besoins  des  peuples;  il  est 
done  difficile  de  se  rendre  compte  de  la 
direction  qu'ilprend,  desr^sultats  auzquels 
il  est  arnen^,  si  Ton  ne  oonnalt  les  ten- 
dences  et  le  g^nie  des  populations  an  milieu 
desquelles  il  s'est  divelopp^. 

VlOIXBT-LE-BuC. 

FOM  whaterer  causes,  it  is  cer- 
'tain  (and  eyeryone  who  has 
given  attention  to  ^e  subject  wiU 
bear  as  out  in  the  remark)  that  for 
twenty  persons  capable  of  taking 
an  enughtened  and  intellectual  in- 
terest in  music,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture, we  scarcely  meet  with  one 
who  has  any  interest  in  architec- 
ture, any  knowledge  of  its  principles 
of  desip,  or  indeed  any  suspicion 
that  there  are  principles  at  all 
concerned  in  the  matter.  It  is 
true  that  the  tide  of  revived  me- 
dieval feeling,  which  has  of  late 
years  flowed  over  this  country,  has 
rendered  feushionable  among  non- 
professional persons  a  certoin  in- 
terest in  one  particular  phase  of 
the  art  of  architecture.  JBut  oven 
this  has  in  reality  amounted  to  no- 
thing more  than  the  acquirement 
of  a  superficial  historical  knowledge 
of  certain  &cts  connected  with  this 
one  style,  combined  with  a  firee  use 
of  what  may  be  termed  'Oothic 
slang : '  and  our  popular  writings 
on  the  subject,  in  the  shape  of '  ma- 
nuals '  and  '  hand-books,'  are  nearly 
all  the  work  of  amateurs — chiefly 
clerical  dilettamJti — who  confound 
Archffiology  with  Architecture. 
On  one  point,  however,  all  per- 


sons will  probably  concur  with 
us,  namely,  that  something  called 
'  architecture '  has  involved,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  involve, 
the  expenditure  of  no  inconsider- 
able proportion  of  the  public  and 
private  revenues  of  this  country; 
and  on  this  ground  alone  it  is  surely 
desirable  that  both  public  bodies 
and  private  individuals  should  have 
some  distinct  ideas  on  the  matter. 
But  there  is  a  higher  reason  than 
this  for  inviting  a  little  attention 
to  the  subject. 

Architecture  differs  from  other 
arts  in  this,  that  its  productions 
are  not,  except  in  a  leg^l  sense, 
private  propeHy.  A  bad  volume 
of  poetry  soon  dies  a  natural 
death;  a  bad  picture  may  be 
laid  out  of  sight,  or  at  most 
is  not  necessarily  obtruded  upon 
others  than  the  owner.  But  a  large 
building  is  no  such  innocuous  crea- 
tion. It  can  neither  be  laid  up 
in  a  garret,  nor  even  'reviewed' 
out  of  existence.  Once  built,  there 
it  stands,  an  accompUshed  and  stub- 
born fact;  cutting  oW  from  us  a 
certain  proportion  of  light  and  air 
and  blue  sky,  for  which,  as  Mr. 
Buskin  says,  *  it  is  bound  to  g^ve  us 
something  in  return.'  It  may  exist 
as  an  expressive,  picturesque  ob- 
ject ;  an  evidence  of  thought  and 
originality  in  the  selection,  collo- 
cation, and  decorative  treatment  of 
materials;  a  friend  whose  aspect, 
changing  with  the  changing  sea- 
sons, becomes  interwoven  insepar- 
ably with  our  daily  associations, 
and  is  hailed  with  delight  after  a 
long  absence ;  or  it  may  be,  as  too 
often  happens,  a  shadow  upon  onr 
daily  life,  a  grim  mass  of  lifeless 
stone  or  brick  oppressing  us  with 
its  tedious  and  persistent  gloom,  or 
a  ffreat  Bsmtastic  meaningless  jumble 
ofanffles,  and  points,  and  Ghunneys 
exercising  on  usaconstantiiritatisg 
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inflaenco  not  the  less  real  and 
annoying  because  its  source  may 
not  always  be  distinctly  traceable. 
And  whicb  of  these  aspects  our 
collective  buildings  shall  assume — 
how  far  we  may  extract  anything 
of  pleasure  or  grace  out  of  the  mul- 
titudinous erections  which  the  needs 
of  our  crowded  modem  life  call  into 
existence — depends  not  alone,  or 
eyen  in  chief  part,  on  the  body  of 
persons  called  architects,  but  in  a 
very  great  measure  on  tibe  amount 
of  feeling  for  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  the  degree  of  impor- 
tance attached  to  it,  by  those  who 
employ  (or  who  do  not  employ)  the 
aid  of  the  professional  designer.  In 
architecture,  as  in  most  other  mat- 
ters, the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
operates  largely ;  and  so  long  as  the 
art  of  architecture,  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  word,  is  a  subject  entirely 
ignored  eyen  in  the  most  liberal  of 
our  educational  programmes,  and 
either  slighted  or  misunderstood  by 
the  public  and  the  press  generally, 
BO  long  is  there  little  probability 
that  what  is  so  lightly  yalued  should 
be  forthcoming,  or  that  any  of  the 
best  heads  among  us  will  giye  their 
thoughts  to  a  profession  so  little 
likely  to  afford  them  any  worthy 
occupation  or  recognition. 

What^  then,  is  Architecture  P 
At  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  the  answer  would  haye 
been  that  the  art  of  architecture 
lay  in  the  employment  of  certain 
patterns  of  columns  and  capitals, 
each  with  its  appropriate  base  and 
superstructure,  known  as  the  '  fiye 
orders,'  the  precise  proportions  of 
which  in  all  their  parts  were  indu- 
bitably fixed  by  able  theorists 
as  well  as  by  measurement  from. 
Greek  and  Roman  examples,  and 
were  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  which  altereth  not.  The 
application  of  these  features  to  the 
exterior  of  a  buildinfi^,  without  re- 
ference to  its  internal  arrangement 
or  objects,  constitnted  it  a  work  of 
architecture :  '  yery  fine  for  a  Greek 


god,'  as  the  late  Lord  Dudley  (he 
of  the  Quarterly)  said  on  seeing  the 
drawings  for  his  new  house,  'but 
a  modem  gentleman  must  haye  of- 
fices.' In  general,  howeyer,  the 
wealthy  amateurs  stood  by  the  fiye 
orders  yery  consistently;  there  is 
indeed  a  story  that  a  gentleman  of 
the  period,  seeing  one  of  these 
sacred  features  treated  with  unbe- 
coming license  under  the  hands  of 

that  very  great  master 
Who  found  us  all  brick,  and  left  xlb  all 
plaster, 

in  Regent's  Quadrant  and  else- 
where, took  on  him  to  interpose, 
enquiring  of  the  foreman  'what 
order  he  called  that  ?  '  and  was 
brought  up  with  the  reply,  'It's 
Mr.  Nash's  positiye  onler,  sir.' 
Of  late  years  positiye  orders  haye 
taken  another  turn,  and  eyerything 
must  be  an  imitation  of  some  fea- 
ture of  medisayal  architecture,  eyen 
down  to  the  grotesque  heads  of 
deyils  and  other  monstrosities, 
which  were  a  natural  outbreak  of 
the  half-sayage  humour  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  but  which  glare  at  us  from 
our  new  churches  and  town-halls 
with  an  absurd  incongruiiy  of  sen- 
timent. At  the  present  moment 
yery  few  of  the  leading  architects 
of  England  or  France  entertain  this 
yiew  of  their  profession,  as  the 
art  of  copying;  eyen  those  in 
this  country  who  sanction  it  by 
their  practice,  seldom  defend  it  in 
theoiy.  But  the  idea  has  become 
so  rooted  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  public,  that 
it  is  often  impossible  to  satisfy 
people  with  a  design  until  they  are 
assured  on  reliable  eyidence  that 
it  resembles,  not  only  in  general 
aspect,  but  in  the  treatment  of  all  its 
details,  something  that  has  been 
done  some  hundred  years  ago; 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
state,  most  emphatically,  that  '  ar- 
chitecture' is  not '  archsBology,'  that 
the  two  things  are  perfectly  (£stinct, 
and  that  the  reading  of  books  giying 
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an  account  of  tlie  Tarions  periods 
of  Gt>tliic  architectnre,  whicn  is  so 
fashionable  with  certain  people  jnst 
now,  no  more  constitates  a  study  of 
the  art  of  architecture  than  reamng 
a  history  of  Italian  painters  and 
their  works  constitutes  a  study  of 
the  art  of  painting. 

Architecture  is  simply  the  art 
of  building  with  constructive  and 
decorative  expression.  It  consists 
mainly  in  so  arranging  and  group- 
ing the  principal  portions  of  a 
structure  as  to  form  an  agreeable 
and  well-balanced  outline  or  com- 
position of  a  definite  and  consis- 
tent character ;  in  so  emphasizing 
and  marking  the  main  construc- 
tive portions  of  the  building  as 
to  increase  its  apparent  stability  to 
the  eye,  and  to  render  its  external 
aspect  expressive  of  its  internal 
purpose,  arrangement,  and  con- 
struction, instead  of  being  a  mere 
dull  and  lifeless  screen  or  protection 
from  the  weather ;  and  lastly 
(though  this  is  the  least  important 
branch  of  the  art),  in  applying 
suitable  and  expressive  decoration 
to  enliven  those  other  portions  of 
the  structure  which,  unless  relieved 
in  such  a  manner,  might  appear  too 
dull  and  monotonous  to  the  eye. 
The  reader  will  be  kind  enough  to 
notice  the  order  in  which  these  three 
requirements  of  an  architectural 
building  are  named,  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  relative  impor- 
tance and  priority  of  consideration. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  archi- 
tecture is  essentially  based  upon 
practical  and  constructive  neces- 
sities, and  that  a  building  is  archi- 
tecturally truthful  only  so  long  as  it 
shows  itself  as  a  bond  fide  endeavour 
to  meet  and  to  illustrate  the  require- 
ments of  its  special  case.  Conse- 
quently the  plan  is  always  the  first 
consideration,  and  upon  or  along 


with  its  general  distribution  arises 
the  general  composition  of  the  de- 
sign, the  question  of  what  form  and 
what  relative  position  the  leading* 
feature  (tower,  dome,  or  whatever  it 
be)  should  take,  so  as  to  emphasize 
and  call  attention  to  the  central 
point  of  the  plan,  and  indicate  the 
internal  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ing.^ In  a  similar  manner  the 
general  construction  of  the  building 
and  the  provision  for  light,  ingress 
and  egress,  ventilation  and  such 
requirements,  become  a  part  of  the 
design.  If,  for  example,  our  edifice 
be  a  lofty  apartment  in  one  height, 
we  treat  it  accordingly,  with  lofty 
windows,  and  with  a  generally  ver- 
tical predominance  of  line ;  if ,  as  in 
a  mansion,  we  have  one  floor  over 
another,  this  becomes  the  motif  for 
the  division  of  the  design  into  cor- 
responding stages,  marked  exter- 
nally by  horizontal  mouldings 
(*  string-courses,'  as  they  are  tech- 
nically termed).  We  must  have 
openings  in  the  wall  for  light ;  we 
surround  these  with  mouldings,  or 
crown  them  with  canopies  as  a 
weather  screen.  It  is  essential 
that  our  walls  have  a  firm  and  solid 
base.  By  the  thickening-out  of  the 
walls  near  the  ground  we  get  the 
base-course  or  '  plinth,'  giving  both 
a  real  and  an  apparent  stability, 
which  we  may  still  farther  empha- 
size by  multiplying  the  lines  and 
mouldings  which  mark  and  define 
this  additional  thickness.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  sloping  roof  (which 
in  this  climate  is  nearly  always),  it 
is  an  essential  of  really  good  build- 
ing that  the!  x^of  overhang  the 
walls,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  wet 
from  the  latter.  We  introduce 
mouldings  to  break  the  abruptness 
of  the  angle  of  roof  and  wall,  and 
so  we  have  the  origin  of  the  '  cor- 
nice,'   which    is    nothing  but  the 


'  Tkifl  miffht  seem  almost  too  self-evident  a  matter  to  be  worth  pointing  ont,  yet 
experience  shows,  that  many  (even)  intelligent  people  liavc  no  idea  that  the  main 
features  of  an  architectural  design  depend  on  anything  bat  the  momentaiy  caprice  of  the 
designer. 
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projection  of  the  roof  artistically 
treated.  On  the  important  effect 
of  the  mechanical  structnre  of  the 
building  upon  its  style  of  design, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  touch 
farther  on;  but  oven  the  above 
brief  summazy  of  some  of  the  rela- 
tions between  practical  require- 
ments and  architectural  design  may 
serve  to  indicate  how  absurd  it  is 
for  any  one  to  set  about  building, 
as  many  do,  with  the  intent  to 
imitate  some  previous  architectural 
model  and  adapt  their  practical 
requirements  thereto ;  thus  exactly 
reversing  the  common  sense  and 
logical  method  of  procedure,  besides 
incurring  risk  of  other  inconsis- 
tencies, both  practical  and  sesthetic, 
which  we  shall  have  to  allude 
to.  Our  third  step  in  design, 
decorative  detail,  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  called  arbitrary  in  its 
application.  We  may  almost  en- 
tirely dispense  with  it,  and  still  have 
a  very  fine  and  expressive  buildin^^, 
as  in  some  of  the  finest  early  Gothic 
work  of  France  and  England,^  or 
we  may  carry  it  to  the  highest 
degree  of  elaboration,  provided  that 
we  do  not  obscure  or  weaken  the 
constructive  design ;  provided  also 
(which  is  a  very  important  prin- 
ciple) that  the  ornament  is  confined 
to  the  decoration  of  features  which 
already  form  a  portion  of  the  main 
design,  and  play  an  obvious  part  in 
the  building.  Architectural  truth 
of  design  is  violated  whenever  a 
feature  is  introduced  purely  as  an 
ornament ;  it  then  becomes  an  ex- 
crescence. This  principle,  to  which 
we  shall  again  refer,  has  received 
practical  illustration  in  aU  the  most 
admirable  monuments  of  architec- 
tural style  which  remain  to  us. 
This  restriction,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  sculpture  of  a  high  class 


and  possessing  artistic  interest  of 
its  own;  such  work  passes  out  of 
the  domain  of  architectural  orna- 
ment, and  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
separate  art  in  itself;  and  the  recog- 
nition of  this  distinction  between 
sculpture  and  mere  ornament  leads 
us  naturally  to  the  most  important 
and  interesting  consideration  with 
reference  to  the  theory  of  architec- 
tural design,  but  the  most  difficult 
to  render  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  not  specially  studied  the  sub- 
ject, viz.  the  nature  and  degree  of 
expression  which  architecture  as  an 
art  is  capable  of,  and  the  difference 
of  principle  lying  between  that  and 
sculpturesque  or  picturesque  ex- 
pression. 

The  nature  of  this  distinction  is 
broadly  indicated  in  the  first  of  the 
two  quotations  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  essay.  Architecture,  it  is 
assumed  by  Eastlake,  can  only  imi- 
tate iike  principles  of  Nature.  Such 
a  limitation,  it  is  evident,  places  it 
at  once  on  ground  quite  distinct 
from  that  occupied  by  what  are 
sometimes  callea  the  *  plastic  arts.' 
Not  only  do  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing possess,  as '  we  aU  know,  the 
power  of  imitating  the  outward 
forms  of  Nature,  but  this  imita- 
tion is  almost  a  sine  qud  non  towards 
the  realisation  of  their  special 
objects.  They  influence  our  minds 
either  through  the  mere  reproduc- 
tion of  scenes  or  objects  in  Natui'e, 
which  possess  beauty  or  interest 
for  us,  or  (in  their  higher  efforts) 
by  using  such  forms  or  aspects  as 
the  vehicles  for  the  expression  of 
the  artist's  own  feelings  and  ima- 
gination, or  of  his  leading  or  trans- 
lation of  historical  or  imaginaiy 
scenes.  Architecture  has  no  sucn 
power  of  reproducing  or  depicting 
the  facts  and  forms  of  Nature,  or  of 


>  One  of  the  laxgest  parish  churches  in  England,  of  comparatiyely  late  date,  that  of 
Spalding  in  Lincohishire,  is  a  good  instance  of  architectund  effect,  totally  independent  of 
decoration.  Few  parish  chimmes  can  boast  a  finer  and  more  effective  interior  than  this, 
with  its  five  aisles  and  cross  perspective  of  piem  and  arcades ;  but  (except  in  the  timber 
roof)  there  is  not  an  atooai  of  deooratiTe  oarviog,  and  MSiiedly  any  moulding  eren, 
throughout  the  interior. 
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TnftVing  use  of  these  for  the  expres- 
sion of  definite  &cts  or  ideas.  As 
an  art  it  is  removed  farther  back, 
so  to  speak,  from  the  plane  of  intel- 
lectual vision;  its  references  to 
Nature  are  metaphysical  and  ab- 
stract rather  than  physical  and  con- 
crete ;  and  it  seeks  not,  like  paint- 
ing, the  distinctions  and  differentia 
of  natural  objects,  but  their  affinities 
and  points  of  resemblance,  whereon 
to  found  its  own  general  principles. 
In  variety,  vividness,  and  intensity 
of  expression  and  of  human  interest, 
architecture  can  never  compete  with 
sculpture  and  painting;  but  its 
lack  of  definite  expression  is  com- 
pensated for  by  a  proportionate  de- 
r\  of  breadth  and  universality, 
all  true  and  consistent  archi- 
tectural styles,  whatever  their  di- 
versities of  construction  and  aspect, 
the  same  fundamental  laws  will  be 
found  illustrated,  and  the  same 
adoption  of  the  principles  rather 
than  the  forms  of  Nature ;  the  re- 
semblance to  Nature  appearing  most 
purely  metaphysical  when  we  con- 
template a  style  or  a  representative 
building  as  a  whole,  and  approach- 
ing more  nearly  towards  physical 
imitation  in  proportion  as  we  oirect 
our  attention  to  details.  This  will 
perhaps  be  rendered  more  clear  by 
a  brief  reference  to  the  character, 
istics  of  the  two  most  perfect  and 
consistent  styles  of  which  we  have 
any  record:  the  Doric  Greek  and 
the  Early  English  Gothic. 

Looking  at  any  of  the  typical 
structures  of  these  two  styles,  we 
recognise  in  them  certain  broad 
characteristics  which  are  common  to 
every  production  which  can  claim 
the  title  of  architecture.  Such  are 
eymmetry  or  balance  of  parts,  and 
rhythm  or  regular  recurrence  of  fea- 
tures and  divisions  of  equal  propor- 
tions; properties  which,  however 
exemplified,  we  know  and  feel  to  bd 
by  a  mw  of  our  nature  pleasing  to 


us,  though  we  cannot  define  or  oom- 
prehend  the  origin  and  rationale  of 
such  pleasure.  So  also  the  necessity, 
instinctively  felt  and  universallj 
responded  to  in  architecture,  for  a 
solid  basis  to  the  superstmctnrey 
and  a  crowning  member  to  complete 
the  composition,  is  one  of  Uiose 
deep-seated  principles  which  under- 
lie not  only  architecture,  but  music^ 
and  poetry  also;  and  is  based  on 
considerations  common  to  all  these 
arts.  When  we  look  more  into  de- 
tail, we  become  cognisant  of  those 
special  qualities  which  distinguish 
good  architecture  from  bad,  and 
afibrd  more  definite  and  marked 
examples  of  the  imitation  of  natural 
principles.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
most  perfect  and  consistent  archi- 
tectural feature,  probably,  that  has 
ever  been  invented — ^the  Doric  co- 
lumn. This  is  a  feature  intended 
for  the  support  of  a  superincum- 
bent weight  acting  vertically  upon 
it.  A  plain  cylindrical  post,  wiUi  a 
square  block  or  abacus  at  the  top 
to  distribute  the  pressure  a  little 
more,  would  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose practically.  But  this  was  not 
enough :  the  column  must  indicate 
its  properties  and  office ;  and  every 
part  of  it  is  designed  with  the  view 
of  expressing  power  to  sustain  ver- 
tical pressure.  Its  bounding  lines 
are  slightly  convex,  giving  greater 
apparent  strength  and  substance 
than  a  perfectly  straight  line  would 
have  ensured.  Its  appearance  of 
rigidity  is  intensified  by  the  hard 
sharp  vertical  lines  formed  by  the 
edges  of  the  *  fluting,*  which,  con- 
verging together  at  the  top,  are 
there  bound  round  by  the  necking  or 
'  astragal,'  above  which  the  column 
expands  into  the  broad  shallow 
curved  moulding  supporting  the 
square  '  abacus,'  which,  in  turn, 
forms  the  seat  for  the  superstruc- 
ture. We  caunot  say  exactly  why 
this  peculiar  treatment  should  have 


>  For  some  remarks  on  the  testhetic  lesemblaiices  between  muie  and  uchiteetaze,  the 
reader  may  oonfult  an  article  in  the  BuUdcr  for  Mazch  i8, 1871. 
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the  aspect  of  strength  and  fitness 
for  sustaining  weight,  bat  we  may 
see  that  the  same  general  treatment 
is  followed  in  Natore.  In  the  case 
of  a  man's  hand  and  arm  resisting 
a  pressnre  vertical  to  it,  we  find  the 
same  characteristics  —  the  slight 
curve  or  swell  in  the  outline,  the 
tapering  and  binding  together  of 
the  muMles  at  the  wrist  (the  '  neck- 
ing' being  emphaticallj  the  vrristoi 
the  column),  the  subsequent  expan- 
sion beyond  this  point  into  the  flat 
surface  of  the  hand  prepared  to 
meet  the  opposing  sur&ce^— ore  all 
the  counterparts  of  the  columnar 
design ;  which,  while  avoiding  the 
slightest  hint  of  imitation  of  form, 
reproduces  most  faithfoUy  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  natural  feature.  We  do 
not  assert  that  the  designer  of  the 
Doric  column  had  such  imitation  ab- 
solutely in  view ;  whether  he  had  or 
not  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  the 
fact  remains  that,  in  working  out 
the  most  succesefiil  of  all  architec- 
tural features,  he  followed,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
same  principles  as  are  exhibited 
in  natiu«,  while  strictly  preserving 
the  rigidity  and  symmetiy  of  form 
essential  to  the  durability  and  sta- 
bility of  expression  required  by 
architecture.  As  we  descend  to 
minuter  and  more  strictly  orna- 
mental details,  we  find  that  we  may 
safely  approach  a  grade  nearer  to 
natural  form  without  losing  archi- 
tectural expression.  Thus  &e  well- 
known  Greek  *  honeysuckle'  orna- 
ment, as  it  is  called,  approaches  in 
form  very  nearly  to  something  like 
a  real  product  of  vegetation.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  no  imitation  of  any 
flower;  but  it  is  an  imitation  of 
that  principle  of  growth  from  a 
central  stem  which  is  common  to 
nearly  all  flowers,  treated  with  that 
atiflhess  of  line  and  absolute  sym- 
metry of  parts  which  are  required 
to  bring  it  into  haimony  with  an 
architectural  design.  If  we  turn 
from  the  Parthenon  to  a  Oothio 
cathedral,  we  find  a  similar  imita- 


tion of  natural  principles,  though 
in  a  somewhat  difierent  direc- 
tion. The  Greek  architect  recog- 
nised weight  in  his  design,  and 
even  emphasized  it.  The  mediaeval 
architect,  piling  up  buildings  of  far 
greater  real  massiveness,  would  fain 
eliminate  altogether  the  appearance 
of  weight,  without  conceahng  struc- 
ture: and  so  there  arose  in  time, 
and  after  multiplied  experiments, 
those  structures  which  are  the 
admiration  even  of  those  who  do 
not  appreciate  the  constructive  and 
artistic  problems  grappled  with, 
where  the  weight  and  mass  of  the 
supporting  piers  is  made  to  put  on 
a  face  of  airy  grace  and  lightness, 
from  which  the  vaulted  ceiling  ap- 
pears to  spring  in  a  natural  and 
inevitable  (outgrowth.  And  how  is 
this  lightness  mainly  achieved  ?  In 
reply  we  have  but  to  observe  that 
in  nature  it  is  only  stems  which 
have  little  or  no  weight  to  support 
that  can  arise  straight,  slender,  and 
upright  for  their  full  height.  The 
con£tions  are  the  same,  the  order 
only  of  our  reasoning  is  reversed : 
the  flower^stems  are  tall  and  slen- 
der because  they  have  no  weight  to 
support ;  the  Gothic  vaulting-shaft 
appears  to  have  no  weight  to  carry 
because  it  is  tall  and  slender 
in  proportion:  the  lines  of  the 
vaulting  carry  out  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  lightness,  the  vaulting-ribs 
appearing  to  spring  from,  rather 
than  to  rest  upon,  &e  heads  of  the 
shafts,  and  by  their  thin  lines,  fall- 
ing over  in  a  curve  to  the  centre, 
calling  away  the  eye  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  masses  of  stone 
between  them,  and  cheating  it  into 
the  belief  that  there  is  really  no 
weight  at  all  to  be  carried.  So 
that  here,  simply  by  the  method  of 
treating  the  surface  of  the  masonry 
—of  so  moulding  and  fistshioning  it 
as  to  suggest  and  emphasize  the 
idea  of  verticality  and  upward  ten- 
dency, the  medisBval  architect  was 
able  to  remove  from  what  was  in 
reality  a  collocation  of  ponderous 
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masses-  of  stone  all  idea  of  down* 
ward  weight  and  pressure,  and  to 
represent  bis  building  as  a  growth 
from  the  ground,  on  natural  prin- 
ciples, though  without  any  imita- 
tion whatever  of  natural  objects. 
The  Oothic  vaulting-rib  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  remarkably  suc- 
cessful instances  of  architectural 
expression,  since  it  increases  both 
the  apparent  strength  and  lightness 
of  the  stone  ceiling ;  for,  could  we 
pare  off  the  mouldings  which  form 
the  vaulting-rib,  and  leave  only  the 
bare  line  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  different  planes  of  the  vault- 
ing, the  latter  would  positively 
appear  heavier  through  this  actual 
loss  of  material,  because  the  attention 
would  then  be  directed  only  to  the 
broad  masses  of  the  masonry,  instead 
of  being  concentrated  on  the  compa- 
ratively narrow  lines  of  the  moulded 
rib.  The  imitation  of  principle 
rather  than  form  is  sgain  to  be 
seen  in  the  ornamental  detail  of 
Gothic  as  of  Greek  architecture; 
with  the  difference  that  the  former 
style  comes  altogether  somewhat 
nearer  to  nature  than  the  latter ;  a 
nearer  approach  being  made  to 
natural  forms  in  some  of  the  larger 
features  of  Gbthic  architecture  tiian 
was  permitted  in  any  but  the 
smaller  decorative  details  of  Greek ; 
and  thus  we  find  early  Gothic 
ornament  approaching  so  near  to 
natural  form  as  to  throw'aside  sym- 
metry, and  exhibit,  in  the  carving 
of  capitals,  (Sbc,  much  of  the  free- 
dom  and  irregnLmty  of  nature. 
But  oven  here  the  instinct  of  the 
early  Mediaaval  architects  kept 
thom  clear  of  mere  imitation  -of 
form ;  and  the  early  Gothic  carving 
(the  superior  beauty  of  which  is 
now  universally  recognised)  has  its 
own  forms  and  its  own  conventional 
stiffness  of  treatment:  purely  archi- 
tectural, it  ixnitates  the  principle  of 
irregnlarity  of  growth,  but  not  the 
gprowth  itself.  It  was  only  in  the 
rich  and  &scinating  decadence  of 
the   stylo   that  the   arohitectural 


oarver  forgot  bis  true  office^  and 
attempted  a  literal  translation  into 
stone  of  the  delicate  crisp  forms  of 
natural  vegetation,  as  in  the  latter 
Gothic  capitals,  when  the  foliated 
ornament  no  longer  spears  as  part 
of  the  architectonic  growth  of  the 
structure,  but  as  a  mere  application 
of  imitative  carving,  in  a  matorial 
too  coarse  and  granular  to  give  any 
but  an  imperfect  rendering  of  the 
fibrous  delicacy  c^  nature;  the 
effort  resulting  in  taura  de  fores 
of  execution  beautiful  in  their  way, 
but  which  have  lost  all  that  meta- 
physical beauty  and  fitness  of  ex- 
pression which  rendered  the  earlier 
Gothic  ornament  so  satis&ofcory  to 
the  judgment. 

We  alluded  just  now  to  the  effect 
of  mechanical  structure  on  style 
uid  expression  in  arohitectural  de- 
sign. Without  troubling  our  read- 
ers with  questions  of  practical 
construction,  a  word  must  be  said  in 
illustration  of  the  general  relation 
of  the  principles  of  oonstruotion  to 
those  of  design ;  the  latter  being,  in 
all  true  styles,  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  the  former.  We  may  still 
go  for  our  illustration  to  the  two 
styles  already  alluded  to ;  for  Greek 
and  Gothic  architecture  represent 
respectively,  in  the  purest  and  most 
unmixed  form,  the  two  main  divi- 
sions of  construction  in  architec- 
ture ;  viz.  the  trahecUedf  or  (as  the 
word  implies)  that  in  which  open- 
ings or  apartments  are  roofed  by  a 
beAm  or  lintel  (trahes)  laid  firom 
wall  to  wall ;  and  the  arcuated^  in 
which  the  arch  alone  is  used  for 
roofs  and  window-heads,  &o.  One 
important  practical  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  typical  modes  of 
construction  will  be  perceived  at 
once.  A  lintel  construction  is 
limited  in  the  size  of  its  openings 
and  apartments  by  the  cohesive 
strength  of  the  material  used  as  a 
lintel,  and  the  lengths  in  which  it 
can  ben^ade  available.:  for  example, 
we  cannot  procure  sbmes  in. one 
block  of  more  than  a  certain  Ifli^fih, 
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and  consequentlj  our  walls  or 
<K)liiin2i8  cannot  be  farther  apart 
than  the  greatest  distance  across 
which  the  stone  lintel  will  carryJ 
There  is  no  such  limit  in  arch  con- 
straction ;  the  arch  consisting  in 
the  collocation  of  separate  stones  in 
such  a  waj  that  by  their  mutual 
pressure  they  shall  uphold  each 
other,  all  superincumbent  vertical 
weight  being  transmitted  laterally 
through  the  arch  stones  or  voussoirs 
(as  they  are  termed)  to  the  base  or 
abutment  on  each  side  from  which 
the  arch  springs:  and,  so  long  as 
this  abutment  is  immovable,  almost 
any  space  may  be  bridged,  and  no- 
thmg  but  absolute  crushing  of  the 
materials  can  cause  the  fall  of  an 
arch.  But  a  still  more  important 
distinction,  in  its  influence  on  archi- 
tectural  design,  is  that  between  the 
manner  and  direction  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  superstructure  oper- 
ates on  the  supports.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  render  it  evident  that 
in  a  building  of  the  beam  or  lintel 
construction,  the  whole  of  the 
weight  of  the  superstructure  oper- 
ates by  a  directly  vertical  pressure 
on  the  walls  or  columns,  and  that  the 
latter  are  mechanically  independent 
of  each  other ;  we  might  remove  all 
.  the  building  except  two  columns 
and  the  lintel  across  them,  and  the 
stability  of  the  portion  left  would 
remain  theoretically  unaltered.  An 
arched  building  is  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent case.  It  stands  entirely  by 
the  balancing  of  one  pressure 
against  another.  Each  arch  exer- 
cises a  lateral  pressure  against  its 
abutments,  tending  to  thrust  them 
outwards;  a  pressure  which  must 
be  counteracted  either  by  a  massive 
abutment  or  by  a  counter  thrust 
from  an  adjoining  arch.  Thus,  in 
the  long  arcades  of  our  cathedrals. 


-the  arches  are  all  balanced  against 
each  other;  and  were  the  end  'bay' 
removed,  there  is  nothing  but  tne 
adhesion  of  the  mortar  to  prevent 
all  the  rest  following  suit.  Now, 
look  at  the  effect  of  these  construe* 
tional  principles  on  architectural 
design.  In  the  Doric  Temple,  the 
perfection  of  the  trabeated  style, 
every  feature  is  expressive  of  verti- 
cal pressure ;  the  heavy  horizontal 
lines  of  the  lintel  or  '  entablature ' 
have  no  lateral  sway  or  tendency ; 
the  colamn  is,  as  we  have  pointed 
out^  the  perfect  expression  of  resist* 
ance  to  weight  acting  in  the  line 
of  its  axis.  When  the  Romans, 
who  were  great  engineers  but  bad 
artists,  came  to  deal  with  architec* 
tecture,  they  introduced  the  arch  in 
their  constructions,  but  with  no 
corresponding  change  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  external  design.  They  could 
only  borrow  the  features  of  Greek 
architecture ;  they  applied  (or  mis* 
applied)  the  column  and  capital  to 
the  exterior  of  their  buildings, 
either  as  a  mere  decoration  inde- 
pendent of  the  construction,  or 
they  used  it  to  thicken  and 
strengthen  the  wall  at  the  points 
where  the  thrust  of  the  vault  im- 
pinged, thus  using,  for  resistance 
to  hkteral  thrust,  a  feature  whose 
every  line  told  only  of  resistance  to 
vertical  pressure.  As  long  as  there 
was  such  a  contradiction  between 
internal  structure  and  external  de- 
sign, there  could  be  no  true  archi- 
tecture. It  was  only  when,  about 
the  tenth  century,  the  idea  of  the 
buttress  was  struck  out,  that  the 
arcuated  style  found  its  natural  and 
consistent  expression.  The  Romans, 
who  in  their  earlier  arched  build- 
ings had  used  what  is  termed  a 
'  waggon- vault ' — i.e.,  a  continuous 
arched  ceiling  running  the  whole 


>  It  is  worth  obserriog,  en  passant^  that  lintel  coDBtruction  has  the  disadrantage  of 
employing  the  lintel  in  the  position  in  which  nearly  all  materialfl,  and  stone  particularly, 
are  weakest,  viz.  where  they  are  subjected  to  cross  or  traverse  strain  at  right  angles  to 
their  longest  axis.  The  arch  construction,  on  the  other  hand,  subjects  stone  only  to  com* 
prestion,  the  force  to  which  all  crystfldiised  or  granulated  materials  oppose  their  greatest 
resistance. 
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lengUi  of  tiie  apartment,  and  ie» 
quiring'  a  contiinionB  and  nnifonn 
tiiickiiess  of  wall  to  form  an  abat- 
ment  for  it — ^had  snbseqpientljr 
given  the  hint  of  what  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  the  Gkythic 
▼aoli^  the  principle  of  employing 
cross  arches  obliquely  so  as  to 
collect  all  the  thmst  of  the  yanlt 
on  to  detached  points  in  the  ex- 
ternal wall.  At  these  points  were 
placed  the  buttresses  of  the  medi^ 
89Tal  builders ;  masses  of  masonry 
projecting  at  right  angles  from  the 
main  widl  (which,  between  these 
points,  was  a  mere  screen),  and 
reoeiying  the  collected  thrast  of 
the  Taolting  ribs ;  while  their  form 
and  outline,  sloping  gradually  away 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and 
spreading  furthest  at  the  ground 
leyel,  exactly  expressed  their  use 
and  office,  as  abutments  or  counter- 
forts leaning  towards  the  building 
and  counteracting  the  outwaid 
thmst  of  the  arched  vault.  Thus 
consistency  of  expression  was  re- 
stored to  architecture,  which  forth- 
with blossomed  abundantly  into 
those  marvellous  productions  of 
mediiBval  masonrj  which  the  most 
igfuorant  admire,  and  which  have 
been  regarded  by  rhapsodical  dUet- 
ta/nii  as  springing  from  the  desire  to 
reproduce  in  stone  the  splendour 
of  forest  scenery,  but  in  which, 
grand  and  romantic  as  their  total 
effect  is,  all  the  main  features  can 
be  traced  back,  stop  by  step,  to 
their  purely  mechanical  and  con- 
structive origin. 

The  principles  we  have  endea- 
voured briefly  to  elucidate,  though 
most  completely  illustrated  in  the 
two  styles  selected  for  reference, 
may  be  equally  exemplified  in  every 
class  of  architectural  design.  It  may 
be  that  few  really  original  designers 
are  conscious  always  of  deliberately 
following  out  such  principles;  but 
they  do  so  by  intuition,  while  to 
the  public,  who  are  the  employers 
and  to  some  extent  the  critics  of 
the  architect,  a  general  idea  of  the 


principles  on  which  ardntectomZ 
design  is  based  should  certainly  be 
of  value.    If^  for  example,  the  claasie 
column  were  understood  as  a  fea- 
ture  expressive    of  resistance    to 
vertical  pressure,  we  should  see  no 
such  absurdities   tolerated  in  our 
towns  as  the  use  of  a  sii^le  such. 
column,  with  a  small  statue  hid  away 
on  the  top,  for  a  monument ;  it  would 
be  seen  that  such  an  erection  is  an 
absurdity.     So  of  a  hundred  other 
misapplications  of  well-known  archi- 
tectural features,  which  stare  us  in 
the  face  in  every  street,  without 
exciting  a  suspicion  as  to  their  fit- 
ness in  the  eyes  of  most  of  the 
passers-by,  and  which  attain  their 
most  unhappy  and   grotesque  de- 
velopment in  some  of   the  great 
engineering  works  which  are  the 
pride  of   the  present    generation. 
As  a  nation  we  are  (at  present} 
irood  eninneers  and  bad  architects, 
Ind  oar  engineers  who  tutve  carried 
out,  with  equal  energy  and  ability, 
some  of  the  most  important  prac- 
tical work  of  the  present  day,  have 
taken  (like  the  Romans)  to  borrow- 
ing  stereotyped  architectural  fea- 
tures, and  applying  these  to  their 
structures  in  the  vain  idea  of  there- 
by making  the  latter  '  ornamental.' 
We    will    mention    one    instance, 
familiar  to  most  of  our  metropolitan 
readers,  as  it  forms  a  Binguliu*ly  apt 
illustration  of  what  we  mean  by  the 
misapplication  of  an  architectural 
feature ;  we  allude  to  the  new  bridge 
over  the    Thames  at   Blackfriars. 
Standing  on  the  Embankment  and 
looking  along  this  bridge,  we  see 
that  the  outer  face  of  each  pier 
consiste  of  a  huge  cylindrical  gra- 
nite pillar,  of  veiy  thick  and  squat 
proportions,  carrying  a  Brobding- 
nagian  spreading  capital.    Now,  the 
evident  expression  of  such  a  feature, 
of  such  proportions  and  material, 
is  that  of  power  to  sustain  an  im- 
mense   vertical    pressure.      What 
does  it  really  sustain  in  this  case  ? 
A  light  balcony  thrown  out  from 
the  footpath  over  each  pier,  for  the 
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conyezdence  of  loungers  on  the 
bridge.  Let  the  most  nnarchitec- 
tnral  spectator  once  look  at  the 
feature  in  this  light  and  he  must 
see  its  absurdity.  Observe,  the  mass 
of  material  forming  the  column 
may  be  a  necessary  addition  to  give 
greater  stability  to  the  pier,  but  it 
has  been  added  in  the  wrong  form 
and  with  the  wrong  expression ;  it 
should  have  taken  the  form  of  a 
buttress,  or  shoulder,  leaning  to- 
wards the  pier  and  adding  to  its 
apparent  stability,  not  that  of  a 
ponderous  vertical  pillar  sustaining 
next  to  nothing.  This  is  only  one 
out  of  many  instances  of  the  total 
and  absurd  ignorance  of  architec- 
tural design  displayed  in  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  expensive  en- 
gineering works  which  are  being 
carried  out  in  this  country,  and 
which  will  remain  as  phenomena 
for  the  criticism  of  a  better  educated 
generation. 

While,  however,  architectural 
design  is  governed,  as  we  have  at- 
tempted to  show,  by  certain  broad 
and  universally  applicable  principles, 
there  are  other  influences,  the  nature 
of  which  is  concisely  indicated  in  our 
quotation  from  the  great  French 
literary  architect  of  the  present  day. 
Unlike  the  purely  ornamental  arts, 
architecture  is  based  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  practical  require- 
ments of  every-day  life ;  unlike 
them,  too,  its  productions  are  ex- 
posed to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  sea- 
son)^ and  weather.  Hence  its  local 
characteristics  will  be  influenced 
both  .  by  the  social  and  political 
habits  and  creeds  of  the  various 
nations  who  cultivate  the  art,  and 
by  the  climate  under  which  it  is 
developed.  And  a  little  considera- 
tion will  show  that  the  former  class 
of  influences  assert  themselves  most 
in  determining  the  general  arrange- 
ment and  style  of  a  building,  the 
climatic  influences  acting,  in  general, 
more  on  the  character  of  the  orna- 
mental detail.  Underlying  both, 
indeed,  there  is  that  subtle  connec- 


tion with  national  character  and 
feeling,    perceptible    in    both    the 
general  design  and  the  ornament 
of  every  independent  and  unforced 
architectural  style,  which  is  felt  by 
every  educated  observer,  but  which 
evades  all  attempt  to  describe  or 
define  it  in  words.     We  see  in  the 
Grecian  temple, '  of  small  and  deli- 
cate proportion,'  the  outward  type 
of  the  Hellenic  mind,  in  its  clearness, 
its  serenity  or  blitheness  (Heiter- 
heit^y  its  freedom  from  passion  ;  in 
the  Gothic  cathedral,  the  fierce  flame 
of  medieval  religious  fervour  and 
gloom  and  aspiration,  as  it  breathes 
through  the  sacred  Latin  poetry  of 
the  period;  in  the  fanciful  exuberant 
ornament   of  the  Saracenic   style, 
the    material    counterpart    of  the 
Oriental  mind  in  its  voluptuousness 
and  wealth  of  imagery ;  or  even  in 
such  a  less  pronounced  style  as  that 
of  our  own  Queen  Anne  period  we 
can  recognise  the  aspect  and  spirit 
of    the     prim,   fade     gentility    of 
those   'teacup   times.'     But  such 
relations  between  architecture  and 
national     character    elude     defini- 
tion.     Looking,   however,   at   the 
more  practical    relations    between 
national  manners  and  architecture, 
we  can  see  that  where  a  nation  is 
eminently   ecclesiastical  in  its  go- 
vernment and  theory  of  life  there 
will    arise  temples,  planned  vrith 
more  or  less  regard  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  general  crowd  of 
worshippers,   as  there  are  less  or 
more  of  hierophantic  mysteries  in  the 
celebration ;   that  under  a  secular 
despotism  costly  palaces  and  mauso- 
leums will  form  tiie  staple  buildings 
of  a  country ;  that  in  a  commercial 
communiiy,  where  merchants  rank 
as  '  princes,'  exchanges  and  offices 
will  assume  a  palatial  aspect ;  that 
where  social  and  domestic  life  is 
above  all  valued,  a  corresponding 
impulse  will  be  given  to  the  erection 
of  bmldinga  in  wWch  unpretending 
comfort  and  cheerfulness   will  bei 
the    predominant     characteristics ; 
and  so  forth.      The   character  of 
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ornament  and  treaianeni  of  detail, 
on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  we  obserred, 
moinlj  (though  for  the  most  part 
nnconscionsly)  determined  very 
mnch  bj  climate,  a  clear  air  and 
bright  sunshine  giving  effect  to  a 
delicate  relief  of  sor&oe  and  moold- 
ing  which  in  a  more  dull  and  misty 
climate  would  be  tame  and  ineffec- 
tive; while  the  bold  shadows  and 
sharp  contraste  of  line  and  sur&ce 
rendered  necessary  (as  in  English 
Gothic)  under  a  northern  sky 
would  appear  too  heavy  and  pro^ 
nonce  in  a  stronger  sunlight  and 
clearer  atmosphere. 

These  relations  of  architecture  to 
climate  and  national  customs  and 
polity  have  been  fully  exemplified 
in  all  genuine  and  unconventional 
architectural  styles  throughout  the 
world,  even  in  those  which,  like  the 
Chinese,  are  artistically  worth  little 
notice.  Till  a  comparatively  recent 
period  of  history  the  buildings  of 
nearly  all  nations  were  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  influences  of  their 
respective  climates  and  habits  of 
life,  and  therefore  were  almost  ne- 
cessarily suitable  to,  and  character- 
istic of,  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  built.  It  was  in  the  cinque- 
cento  period  that  the  movement 
arose  which  was  to  revolutionise 
architecture,  for  a  long  period  at 
least,  in  this  respect.  From  this 
time  architecture  was  regarded, 
more  or  less,  not  as  the  art  of  build- 
ing suitably  and  expressively,  but 
as  the  art  of  reproducing  and  imi- 
.  tating  architectural  features  belong- 
ing to  a  former  period.  The  Italian 
Benaissance,  which  it  has  become 
the  fashion  recently  to  talk  of  as 
the  death-blow  of  architecture,  does 
not  merit  all  the  obloquy  it  has  re- 
ceived on  this  head.  The  movement 
in  Italy  was  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  a  great  intellectual  past  in  litera- 
ture, carrying  with  it  a  correspond, 
ing  enthusiasm  for  the  architec- 
tural forms  of  the  same  epoch,  which 
it  must  be  remembered  had  ori- 
ginally grown  in  the.  same  climate 


and  on  much  the  same  soil  whereon 
it  was  proposed  to  reproduce  them. 
Moreover,  the  Renaissance  archi- 
tects, the  best  of   them  at  least, 
were  no  servile  copyists:  they  in- 
vented new  combinations  of  the  old 
forms,  and  produced  a  style  to  be 
commended  both  for  artistic  effect 
and  suitability  to  the  climate  and 
circumstances  of  the  country.     Do- 
mestic splendour  and  luxury  could 
hardly  be  better  expressed  than  in 
some  of  the  Florentine  palaces  of 
the  period.     It  was  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  Renaissance  to  climates 
unfitted  for  it,  and  where  also  it 
received  less  delicate  and  refined 
treatment,  which  made  it  fhe  bane 
of  architecture  in  our  own  and  other 
countries.     Since  then,  as  was  ob- 
served at  the  commencement  of  these 
remarks,  we  have  had  in  England 
two  separate  '  Renaissances  *  of  our 
own,  under  one  of  which  the  land 
now  groaneth  and  travaileth.     Our 
Grecian  Renaissance  was  almost  a 
purely  architectural  one,  brought 
about  by  the  publication  of  certain 
ably  got-up  works  illustrating  the 
remains  of  Greek    temples.      The 
mania  was  almost  universally  pre- 
valent for  a  short  time,  and  a  Greek 
temple  was  the  *  front '  for  every- 
thing, from  a  church  to  a  betting- 
office  ;  only  one  or  two  able  artists, 
such  as  the  late  Mr.  Cockerell,  achiev- 
ing something  like  an  original  ad- 
aptation of  the  style.     The  Gothic 
revival  here,  however,  is  almost  the 
precise  counterpart  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy,  including  as  it  does  a 
mediaeval  dilettantism  extending  to 
the  revival  of  medisaval  myths  and 
literature,  and  the  brashing-up  of 
ecclesiastical  old  clothes,  just  as  the 
Italian   Renaissance    included    the 
revival  of  Platonic  philosophy  and 
Ciceronic  Latinity ;  with  the  differ- 
ence that  in  the  English  revival  the 
architectural  movement,  which  in 
Italy  was  only  a  secondary  result 
of  the  Renaissance,  seems  rather  to 
have  taken  the  lead,  and  given  oc- 
casion for  the  other  developments  of 
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inedisdyalism  which  have  followed  in 
its  train.     Of  the  two  modem  Eng- 
lish revivals,   the  Greek  one  was 
absolutely  withont  excnse;  it  was 
the  transplanting  here  of  a  style 
suited,  practically  and  artistically, 
only  to  a  bright,  sunny  climate  and 
to  special  materials,^   and   totally 
opposed  to  all  the  habits  and  re- 
quirements of  English  life.     The 
Gothic  revival  in  England  has,  like 
the  Italian  Benaissance,  the  merit  of 
being  a  resuscitation  of  a  style  indi- 
genous to  the  climate,  and  precisely 
suited  to  the  materials  which  we 
have  at  hand ;  but  here  the  suitabi- 
lity,  for  the  present    day,   pretty 
nearly  ends.     While  our  climate  is 
almost    unchanged,    manners    and 
habits  both  of  thought  and  life  have 
been  nearly  revolutionised  among 
us ;  and  the  medieeval  style — the  off- 
spring of  Bb  furore  of  religious  asce- 
ticism no  longer  existent  in   the 
nation  at  large,  and  showing,  more- 
over, in  its  grotesque  adjuncts,  and 
in  what  Ruskin  has  happily  termed 
its  partially '  wolfish '  expression,  the 
impress  of  a  rude  though  powerful 
age — ^is  no  representative  of  the  more 
xsivilised  manners  and  broader  cul- 
ture of   the  present  day.     Apart 
from   climatic    considerations,   the 
Italian  Renaissance    style    reflects 
more  truthfully  the  modem  feeling 
and  tone  of  English  society.     It  is 
to  an  intuitive  perception  of  this 
that  we  must  attribute  the  pheno- 
menon,  which  has   much  puzzled 
sundry  indignant  Goths,  of  the  ge- 
neral sympathy   of  the   liberal  or 
•progress*    party  in  politics  with 
what  is  called  'classic'  architecture. 
The  conservative  and  ecclesiastical 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  are  nearly 
all  ranged,  by  a  similar  instinct,  on 
the  side  of  medisevalism.    It  is  well 
that  the  public  mind    should    be 


brought  to  see  the  true  state  of  the 
case  on  this  head,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent medisaval  revival  is  no  less  a   • 
passing  fashion,  has  no  more  ele- 
ment of  permanence  in  it,  than  any 
other  of  the  architectural  fashions 
of  the  last  three  or  four  hundred 
years.     It  has  the  same  radical  de- 
fect as   the    others,  viz.,   starting 
with  the  assumption  that  a  certain 
style  is  to  be  imitated,  instead  of 
considering  first  what  are  the  cir- 
cumstances and  needs  to  be  provided 
for,  and  building  accordingly.    The 
mischief    is    more    than    a    more 
esthetic  one.       A    building    once 
erected    represents    an    outlay    of 
money  which  cannot  readily  be  re- 
placed.   Consider  the  cost  of  labour 
and  material  employed  of  late  years 
on  the  building  of  churches  alone. 
The  total  for  twenty  years  back  must 
be  a  very  large  sum ;  and  when  the 
present   ecclesiastical   mania   sub- 
sides, what  will  there  be  to  show 
for  it  ?     A  set  of  buildings,  imita- 
tions (many  of  them  bad  ones)  of 
other  buildings  of  the  same  class 
erected    five    hundred    years   pre- 
viously, and  which  can  apparently 
be  of  no  possible  use  when  the  sen- 
timental impulse  which  demanded 
them  has  passed  away.     That  the 
said  impulse  should  prove  a  perma- 
nent one  is  surely  of  all  things  the 
most  improbable,   considering  the 
variable  tendency  of  human  thought 
and  feeling    in    the    present  day. 
Such  temporary  revivals  of  the  reli- 
gious forms  of  a  past  age  are  fami- 
liar enough  to  students  of  history, 
though  they  have  not    often   got 
themselves  embodied  in  stone  and 
mortar  to  such  a  wasteftd  extent. 
We  are  about,  too,  to  erect  an  im- 
mense building  for  our  Law  Courts, 
under  the  direction  of  an  eminent 
architect  whose  talent  no  one  will 


» Greek  architecture,  especially  in  its  earlier  fonn,  is  essentially  a  marble  style ;  it  is 
only  in  such  a  hard  and  bright  material  that  its  delicate  variations  of  surface  and  con- 
tour can  be  done  justice  to.    To  reproduce  the  Parthenon  in  this  country,  in  its  original 
perfection,  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  more  than  half  a  million  storhng,  though  the 
uilding  is  not  larger  in  area  than  some  of  our  parish  churches. 
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qnesiioiif  but  whose  sympatlij  and 
connection  with  the  ecclesiastical 
party  have  been  conspicuonslj  made 
known,  and  nnder  whom  the  whole 
exaggerated  ecclesiasticism  of  the 
day  is  to  be  stereotyped  in  visible 
form  and  featore  in  this  great  civic 
bnilding,  which  will  last  as  a  piece 
of  important  national  property  long 
after  even  the  memory  of  the  present 
attempt   at  clerical  predominance 
has  passed  away.     It  is  probably 
too   late    to    protest;    but    it    is 
really  a  matter  for  regret  that  a 
great  public  work  should  thus  be 
made  the  sport  of  a  passing  fashion, 
of  which  it  ought  to    be  totally 
independent.     Of  course  we  are  not 
advocating  a  return  to  the  Classic 
Bennaissance,  which  would  only  be 
passing  from  one  sham  to  another. 
All  we  plead  for  is  to  see  the  true 
principle    of   architectural    design 
restored — ^that  of  making  the  re- 
quirements and    purposes   of  our 
buildings  the  basis  of  their  design, 
instead  of  starting  with  a  certain 
class  of  design  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, to  which  the  building  is  to 
be  made  to  fit.   This,  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  is  the  principle  lying 
at  the  root  of  all  true  architectural 
styles.    So  with  the  use  of  material : 
the     most     important     distinction 
(very  Uttle  comprehended)  between 
the  Crothic  and  the  Benaissance  is, 
that  the  former  uses  all  materials  in 
the  most  natural  and  suitable  man- 
ner, and  makes  the  collocation  and 
arrangement  of  material  really  apart 
of  the  picturesque  of  the  architec- 
ture ;  whereas  the  Renaissance  ig- 
nores the  nature  of  the  material 
and  the  manner  of  working  it,  and 
most    Renaissance    designs,    such 
as  our  modern  club-houses,  would 
look  just  as]  well  as  models  carved 
in  the  wood  or  alabaster  as  they 
do  in  the  reality.     What  are  called 
very     'handsome'     buildings    can 
be  made  in  this  way  when  there 
is  plenty  of  money  to  spend ;  but 
for  economical  and    unpretending 
structures  this  style  is   nowhere. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  style  which 
depends  for  effect  upon  the  tnitlifiil 
and  expressive  use  and  picturesque 
collocation  of  the  materials  at  huid 
may  be  as  effective,  in  its  way,  in 
a  humble  street  dweUing-house  as 
in  a  mansion  or  a  town  hall ;  and 
this,  which  is  really  and  truly  the 
Grothic  principle  of  working  in 
architecture,  may  be  exemplified  ad 
infinitum  without  any  copying  of 
the  ordinary  figures  of  mediaeval 
architecture,  or  any  assumption  of 
the  ecclesiastical  character.  How 
this  may  be  accomplished  it  would 
be  perhaps  difficult,  certainly  out 
of  place,  to  point  out  here  in  detail ; 
but  one  thing  the  non-professional 
public  may  do  towards  giving  fair 
play  for  such  a  system  of  architec- 
tural design.  Let  them  give  up, 
once  and  for  ever,  the  popular  idea 
that  a  bnilding  must  needs  resemble 
something  else  belonging  to  another 
time  or  country  ;  let  them  no  longer 
go  to  their  architects  with  requests 
for  schools  and  churches  in  the 
'Gothic  style,'  for  theatres  and 
banks  in  the  'Classic'  ditto;  let 
them  state  their  requirements  to 
an  architect  in  whom  they  have 
confidence,  and  leave  him  to  give 
appropriate  architectural  expression 
to  the  building  which  is  to  meet 
these  requirements,  unfettered  by 
precedent,  and  there  will  then  be 
some  chance  of  a  truthful  and  cha- 
racteristio  modem  style  of  architec- 
ture getting  itself  into  shape  among 
us. 

Concerning  the  influence  (before 
hinted  at)  of  political  systems  on 
the  architecture  of  a  country  much 
might  be  said,  and  to  the  point; 
but  the  subject  would  carry  us  too 
&r  afield.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  touch  upon  it,  however,  without 
remarking  how  uniformly  architec- 
ture seems  hitherto  to  have  attained 
its  grandest  developments  mainly 
under  despotism  of  one  kind  or 
another,  ecclesiastical  or  monarch- 
ical. The  cathedrals  and  abbeys 
of  religious  orders,  the  palaces  and 
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cenotaplis  of  kings,  and  other  great 
works  undertaken  to  glorify  a  reign 
— sach  are  its  cliief  tropliies.  We 
will  not  saj,  therefore,  that  archi- 
tectural splendour  necessarily  de- 
pends on  such  despotism,  powerfol 
to  lahour  for  its  own  fancied  ag- 
grandisement. We  will  rather  say 
that  power  and  education  are  slowly 
passing  from  the  hands  of  the  few 
into  those  of  the  many,  and  that 
Architecture  is  likely  in  future  to  be 
less  concerned  with  great  and  iso- 
lated  works,  more  with  the  ameliora- 
tion and  adornment  of  the  mass  of 
structures  rendered  necessary  where 
liuman  families  most  do  congregate. 
We  are,  to  be  sure,  at  present  in  a 
«tate  of  transition,  and  Httle  enough 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  as 
jet.  In  one  class  of  buildings,  which 
have  multiplied  of  late  years,  and 
where  there  would  seem  to  be  scope 
for  much  of  appropriate  delicacy 
and  grace  of  architectural  treat- 
inent---country  dwelling-houses — 
we  are  lamentably  deficient ;  mean- 
ness and  vulgarity  of  design,  or  more 
often  absence  of  all  that  can  be 
called  design,  characterising  a  ma- 
jority of  such  erections.  That  this 
is  so  is  at  least  as  much  the  fault 
of  the  public  as  of  the  architects. 
The  author  of  an  able  and  volu- 
zninous  work  on  the  '  English. Gen- 
tleman's House,'  whose  professional 
practice  has  led  him  specially  into 
that  branch  of  architecture,  has  re- 
corded his  experience,  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  said  English  Gentle- 
man has  a  rooted  objection  to  all 
attempts  to  give  individuality  of 
style  and  character  to  his  mansion 
or  its  adornments,  apparently  from 
a  confuBed  notion  that  it  is  *'  vulgar' 
and  *'  pretentious '  to  aspire  to  differ 
from  your  neighbour  in  such  mat- 
ters. We  fear  the  statement  is 
•only  too  correct ;  nor  are  matters 
mended  if  we  appeal  to  the  English 
Lady. 

Surely  that  is  no  vulgar  or 
•commonplace  ambition  which  seeks 
io  render  the  home,  round  which 


all  tender  and  pleasant  associa- 
tions are  to  cluster,  itself  an  ob- 
ject of  pleasurable  contemplation 
and  suggestion;  to  make  it,  not 
a  mere  harbour  against  the  wear 
ther,  with  a  neat  and  respectable 
exterior,  but  a  thing  of  gracious 
and  inviting  aspect,  with  its  lights 
and  shadows,  its  corridors  of '  grate- 
ful gloom,'  its  gaily  lighted  and 
decorated  festal  apartment,  or  its 
retired  angles  for  meditation.  We 
may  take  a  lesson  in  such  tastes 
from  our  little  people :  it  is  pleasant 
and  interesting  to  see  how  children, 
taking  possession  of  a  new  house, 
hail  with  delight  any  little  bit  of 
out-of-the-way  invention  therein— 
any  bay,  arcade,  or  balcony,  which 
gives  them  a  point  of  interest  to 
cluster  round,  breaks  the  monotony 
of  dead  walls  and  square  apart- 
ments, and  becomes  thenceforth  a 
part  of  their  daily  life.  It  is  good 
not  to  lose  all  our  childish  tastes. 
Nor  shall  we  forget  the  passers-by, 
who  will  give  us  their  benediction 
for  placing  in  the  midst  of  their  fa^ 
voarite  landscape  a  dwelling  which, 
instead  of  being  a  blot  and  an  eye- 
sore thereon,  a  manifest  intruder, 
shall  rather  seem,  from  its  position 
and  outline,  the  one  picturesque 
feature  to  complete  the  view.  An 
'  English  Home '  msj  be  all  this, 
and  yet  be  none  the  less,  in  Tenny- 
son's exquisite  phrase 


The  haunt  of  ancient  peace. 

And  our  towns !  By  what  magic 
are  we  to  evolve  anything  of  rest 
or  pleasure  to  the  eye  or  mind  from 
these  dreary  miles  of  brick  and 
acres  of  slate,  with  a  dim  canopy  of 
smoke  overhanging  the  whole  ?  We 
have  at  last  a  national  style,  which 
is  really  the  style  of  the  people: 
architecture  in  towns  has  got  into 
the  hands,  as  we  remarked,  of  the 
many ;  and  the  many  are,  unluckily, 
not  educated  or  refined  enough  to 
care  to  do  anything  with  it.  Our 
streets  are,  in  the  nmin,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  speculating  builders, 
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"whose  ideas  of  architectnre  range  no 
higher  than  those  of  our  old  friend 
Balbns  in  the  Latin  Exercises,  who 
*  built  a  waU.'  If  Balbns  had 
imocked  a  few  oblong  holes  in  his 
wall  besides,  he  would  then  have 
realised  the  modem  ideal  of  street 
architecture.  Surely  we  may  be 
justified  in  enquiring  whether  it  is 
not  possible  for  human  beings  to 
coneregate  together  in  communities, 
without  of  necessity  surrounding 
and  environing  themselves  with 
such  an  aggregate  of  utter  and  un- 
redeemed ugliness,  making  day  hi- 
deous. Can  we  not  attain  the  plea- 
sure and  convenience  of  living  in  so- 
cieties without  paying  the  penalty 
of  spreading  desolation  and  gloom 
around  our  steps,  as  if  in  fulfilment 
of  the  denunciation,  'Cursed  be 
the  ground  for  thy  sake'?  How 
far  it  may  be  possible,  with  time 
and  thought  and  science,  to  render 
the  regions  where  men  assemble 
('the  meeting-place  of  souls,'  as 
Mrs.  Browning  called  our  chief  city) 
abodes  not  only  of  healthfulness 
but  of  beauty  and  dignity  of  as- 
pect, we  will  not  undertake  to  say ; 
probably  much  more  may  bo  done 
in  this  direction  than  most  persons 
at  present  would  imagine  possible. 
But  at  least  there  is  no  need  that 
we  should  be  subject  to  such  dire 
monotony,  such  utter  absence  of 
interest  and  expression  in  our  street 
houses  and  shops,  as  at  present 
exists.  Improvement  in  this  matter 
will  not,  certainly,  be  attained  by 
flanking  doorways  with  '  pilasters,' 
or  daubing  over  the  front  of  a 
'property'  with  perishable  orna- 
ment, of  a  degraded  type,  in 
stucco.  Permanence,  stability,  and 
truthfulness  are  among  the  first 
requirements  of  architectural  ex- 
pression. The  mere  unpretending 
employment  of  the  best  and  most 
durable  materials  available,  put 
together  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  and  with  a  certain  pictur- 
esque variety  (not  too  quaint  or 
forced),  in  the  outline  and  arrange- 


ment of  roofs  and  windows,  would 
do  wonders  with  the  aspect  of  our 
streets,  in  comparison  with  what  it 
is  at  present  The  class  of  build- 
ings which  form  the  bulk  of  town 
streets — shops — offer  in  their  usual 
arrangement  and  requirements  at 
once  an  opportunity  for  architec- 
tural expression  and  effect.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  a  shop — 
the  open  ground  storey,  with  plenty 
of  light  for  displaying  the  goods — 
is  now  made  the  occasion  for  the 
most  absurd  possible  fiodsity  of  de- 
sign, the  rage  for  an  expanse  of 
plate  glass  being  such  that  every 
apparent  support  for  the  super- 
structure is  scouted,  and  our  shops 
present  the  appearance  of  being 
built  on  a  basement  of  glass,  the 
only  real  support  being  the  con- 
cealed iron  column  in  the  rear, 
which  often  very  inadequately  sus- 
tains the  superstructure.  If  there 
be  one  instance  stronger  than  an- 
other of  the  extent  to  which 
architecture  is  an  index  of  social 
character  and  manners,  it  is  in  the 
coincidence  between  the  spirit  of 
hollow  profession  and  puffing  and 
ostentation  characteristic  of  onr 
trading  classes,  and  the  flimsy 
dishonest  structures  which  they 
erect  to  recommend  their  traffic 
from.  Were  shopkeepers,  as  a  class, 
once  content  to  rest  for  success  on 
real  excellence  and  honesty  of  work, 
instead  of  ostentatious  rivalry  in 
display  and  advertising,  we  should 
be  able  to  have  a  shop  architecture 
in  which  the  ground  storey,  designed 
to  furnish  sufficiency  of  light  with- 
out ignoring  stability,  would  afford 
scope  for  much  new  and  picturesque 
treatment.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  '  Bows '  of  Chester  can 
conjecture  one  form  which  such 
street  architecture  might  assume — 
a  form  which  might  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  all' with  an  eye  for  the 
picturesque  ;  for  (to  borrow  Brown- 
ing's phrase)  '  we  are  made  so  that 
we  like '  contrast  and  play  of  light 
and  shadow,  in  buildings  as  well  as 
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in  nature.'     There  is  room  too  for 
arcbitectaral  effect  of  the  highest 
kind  in  onr  larger  and  more  ample 
thoronehfares,  were  it  attempted  in 
the  right  waj.   There  woold  be  few 
architectural  effects  finer,  perhaps, 
than  might  be  afforded  hj  Regent's 
Quadrant,  were  it  flanked    bj  a 
i^allj  fine  desi^  instead  of   bj 
commonplaces    m    stucco.      Such 
ensembles^  however,  are  not  likelj 
to  be  attempted  until  the  public  and 
the   Gbvemment  of   this  country 
awake  to  the  idea  that  merebeautyin 
public  streets  and  buildings  may  be 
something  worth  having  and  worth 
paying  for  as  a  national  possession. 
We  are  a  good  way  from  this  now, 
if   we  may   judg^,   among    other 
things,  from  the  feeling  and  ex- 
pressions evoked  during  a  parlia- 
mentary discussion  a  year  or  two 
back  with  reference  to  the  sum  to 
be  expended  on  the  greatest  build- 
ing of  theday,  before  alluded  to — ^the 
new  Law  Courts.    On  that  occasion 
not  only  did  persons  high  in  office 
scout  contemptuously  the  idea  of 
spending  any  more  money  than  was 
just  necessary  to  make  a  habitable 
building,  but  all  the  speakers  in  the 
debate,  without  exception,  though 
among  the  most  cultivated  of  our 
parlifionentary  representatives  (in- 
cluding one  or  two  who  are  sup- 
posed to  take  a  special  interest  in 
art),  thought  it  necessary  studiously 
to  disavow  any  interest  in  the  archi- 
tectural aspect  of  the  question,  and 
to  repeat,  with '  damnable  iteration,' 
their  solemn  declaration  that  they 


only  wished  to  consider  the  subject 
'  as  ratepayers,'  and  '  from  a  prac- 
tical  point  of  view. '  In  other  words, 
when  a  gp^'eat  buildine  is  to  be 
erected,  which,  if  worthily  carried 
out,  would  be  one  of  the  glories  of 
our  capital,  a  ^aijfia  cc  tui*  for  the 
nation,  and  a  centre  of  interest  for 
foreign  visitors,  we  are  to  haggle 
over  the  attempt  to  cut  it  down  to 
the  bare  necessities  of  walls  and 
roofis ;  and  those  who  think  the 
architectural  aspect  of  such  a  work 
a  matter  of  some  importance  actu- 
ally dare  not  avow  their  feeling,  for 
fear  of  being  ridiculed.  That  is 
what  we  have  come  to. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  inducing  a  more 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  subject 
on  the  part  of  some  at  least  of  those 
who  have  not  hitherto  given  any 
consideration  to  it  that  the  fore- 
going attempt  has  been  made  to 
indicate,  in  a  very  brief  and  general 
manner,  the  leading  principles  and 
object  and  bearing  of  architecture,  or 
the  art  of  expression  and  character 
in  building.  We  look  on  the  ame- 
lioration of  town  architecfcure  in 
this  country  as  the  problem  of  the 
modem  architect.  We  have  had  the 
age  of  palaces  and  of  cathedrals — 
of  the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  type 
of  social  organisation.  The  age  of 
the  cathedral  is  past,  and  we  have 
now  to  provide,  not  a  feudal  or  eccle- 
siastical, but  a  federal  architecture — 
to  bring  the  art  home  '  to  men's  busi- 
ness and  bosoms,'  to  adorn  and  dig- 
nify the  every-day  commercial  and 
domestic  life  of  the  people  at  large. 


'  If  we  remember  rightly,  a  suggestion  was  made  in  the  Builder  a  little  while  since  for 
the  adoption  of  this  *  Bow '  system  (the  footwalk  under  cover  of  an  overhanging  upper 
storey  of  the  buildines)  in  some  of  the  metropolitan  streets,  by  way  of  extending  the  space 
for  street  traflSc  without  unduly  curtailing  the  building  space.  The  proposal  is  weU 
worth  consideration. 
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RAMBLES. 
By  PiTRicius  Walker,  Esq. 


IN   THE  LAND  OF  THE  KYMRY. 


DOLGELLY  looks  old  as  Baalbec. 
Cottages  solid  and  firm  as 
thongh  rock-hewn,  bnilt  of  hnge 
gray  blocks,  and  roofed  with  graj 
flagstones,  crouch  among  their  val- 
ley woods,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Giant's  Chair.  Through  the 
irregular  cluster  of  human  dwell- 
ings go  various  crooked  lanes,  with 
unexpected  bye-passages.  In  one  of 
these  passages  is  a  low,  solid,  simple 
old  gray  building,  where  they  say 
Owen  Glendower  held  a  Welsh  Par- 
liament as  King  of  Wales.  I  liked 
it  better  than  that  wilderness  of 
fripperies  called  the  New  Palace  of 
Westminster.  Several  watercourses 
— here  a  rocky  brook,  there  a  swift 
runnel — accompany  or  traverse  the 
devious  ways,  and  are  crossed  on  a 
flag  of  rock  or  stepping-stones.  At 
length  some  crooked  path  leading 
npwards  brings  you  out  on  the  slope 
of  the  wooded  iiills,  mountain-tops 
peeping  above,  green  vale  spread 
oelow,  with  groves  and  winding 
river.  *  Dolgelly,'  I  am  told,  means 
'  Hazel-dale.' 

These  fortress-like  Welsh  cot- 
tages might  often  be  cleaner,  no 
doubt.  They  have  not  the  English 
trimness,  but  neither  do  they  attain 
the  characteristic  squalor  of  Irish 
poverty.  Amidfresh  air,  broad  space, 
bright  water  running  from  the  hills, 
their  sanitary  defects  must  be  of 
:an  easily  removable  kind.  Small 
sleeping-rooms  are  probably  their 
worst  feature ;  and  it .  is  very  hard 
to  persuade  people  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  open  window.  At 
-worst,  how  incomparably  better 
seems  the  lot  of  a  child  bom  in  one 
of  these,  to  that  of  one  whose  first 
-experience  of  earth  is  the  smoky 
twilight  and  polluted  air  of  a  Liver- 
pool or  London  alley ! 


As  to  scenery :  is  a  human  bein^ 
any  the  better  or  happier  (surely 
this  is  tautology)  for  living  hia 
earliest  years  in  view  of  Bur  or 
noble  landscapes — ^mountain,  moor- 
land, lake,  river,  forest,  brook 
and  meadow-land,  sea-shore  ?  The 
question,  to  my  mind,  answers 
itself.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  rule, 
you  do  not  find  the  peasant,  when 
lefb  to  himself,  praising  any  scenery, 
or  even  consciously  noticing  it. 
He  is  not  accustomed  to  rdect, 
and  much  less  to  express  reflec- 
tions, save  on  the  most  practical 
matters;  and  besides  he,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  takes  for  granted  what 
has  always  been  around  him.  StOl 
his  life,  I  hold,  is  the  better  for  the 
beauty,  as  for  the  pure  air  which  he 
breathes  without  knowing  it.  He 
would  soon  miss  both.  I  heard 
once  of  an  old  woman  at  Ambleside, 
who  was  bom  and  had  lived  sixty 
years  in  that  village,  and  who  used 
to  wonder  what  brought  so  many 
gentlefolk  firom  distant  parts.  A 
son  of  hers,  living  in  Staffordshire, 
in  *the  Black  Country,'  took  ill; 
she  went  to  nurse  him,  and  on  her 
return  the  old  lady  remarked  to 
one  of  her  neighbo^,  'Ah!  now 
I  ken  why  folk  coom  this  way  for 
pleasure.' 

The  immense  joy  and  curiosiiy  of 
childhood  can  keep  even  the  guUer- 
child  merry;  but  Town  foils  to 
supply  those  sources  of  simple  and 
innocent  pleasure  so  lavishly  and 
perennially  provided  in  the  broad, 
subtle,  endless  variety  of  natural 
beauty,  and  offers  in  their  stead 
artificial  and  unwholesome  stimu- 
lants which  drug  the  mind  against 
the  surrounding  ugliness,  and  soon 
ruin  all  its  freshness.  Old  age, 
gentle  and  contented  in  a  humble 
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state  of  life,  canyiiig  at  threescore 
and  upward  a  certam  unspoilt 
child-like  sweetness  in  face  and  in 
mind;  this  I  find  in  the  cottage  or 
secluded  hamlet,  not  in  the  great 
city. 

There  are  compensations,  you 
will  say.  Peacefulness  of  heart :  is 
there  any  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  this?  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
beauty  of  the  mountain-range,  of 
every  ripple  in  the  brook,  and  every 
leaf  in  the  wood,  is  related  to  man's 
spirit  in  vain.  That  child  has  the 
worser  lot  (whether  he  ever  suspects 
it  or  no)  who  is  bom  and  bred  in  a 
great  modem  town.  But  I  do  not 
say  that  scenes  of  remarkable  beauty 
are  necessary  to  every  one's  educa- 
tion, or  that  those  who  live  among 
these  must  gain  the  most.  All  na- 
tural beauty  has  an  infinite  quality ; 
and  something  very  quiet  and  mode- 
rate (if  unspoilt)  is  enough  to  fill 
most  cups  with  satisfaction.  Let  us 
all  see,  if  we  can,  the  astounding 
beauty  of  which  Nature,  at  her  best, 
is  capable,  and  receive  thence  what 
we  can  of  joy,  reverence,  and  hope. 
But  we  are  not  all  of  us  fit,  we  are 
none  of  us  at  all  times  fit,  to  meet 
these  higher  degrees  of  Nature's 
manifestation  with  due  power  and 
fineness  of  reception. 

Sweet  to  me  seems  this  poor 
grass-bordered  village  lane  in  the 
morning  sun — enviable  the  chil- 
dren coming  along  to  school  under 
the  rustling  leaves,  and  across 
the  stepping-stones  of  the  brook, 
the  little  ones  helped  by  the 
€lder.  One  of  these  maturer  per- 
sons, of  the  age  of  about  seven,  a 
little  girl,  is  half  coaxing  half  tow- 
ing along  a  littler  brother,  perhaps 
four  years  old,  he  sobbing  and  be- 
blubbered  with  tears.  '  What's  the 
matter  ? '  I  ask ;  for  the  Welsh 
children  now-a-days  all  learn  Eng- 
lish. 'Oh,  she's  a  dreadful  bad 
chile  !'  says  the  little  girl,  speaking 
of  her  brother ;  '  she  do  always  cry 
going  to  school.'  The  principles  of 
English  grammar  have  not  sunk  in 


here  very  deeply  as  yet.  But  the 
mistake  is  not  surprising  when  we 
know  that  the  Welsh  for  '  she'  and 
*her'  is  hi  (pronounced  *hee'), 
which  naturally  causes  some  confu- 
sion iu  the  mind  of  a  child  of  two 
languages.  The  little  girl  asso- 
ciated the  sound  *hee'  now  with 
feminine,  now  with  masculine,  but 
most  with  the  former.  JEf  is  Welsh 
for  *  he.'  But  though  the  children 
are  learning  English,  the  public  is 
still  Kymric,  and  must  be  appealed 
to  in  the  old  tongue.  Here  at  the 
little  stationer's  shop  in  the  market- 
place is  a  newspaper  plaeard  bear- 
ing, in  large  type,  among  announce- 
ments still  more  unintelligible  to  the 
foreigner, 

Gelymiaeth  y  Pbwssiad  at  y  Ffraivocod 

GOCHKLWCH  Y  TwYLLWa. 

And  in  the  railway  waiting-room  a 
pious  text  admonishes  the  native : 

NoDFA  Snm. 
*  A  068  neb  yn  eieh plith  mewn  adjidt — 

lago,  V.  13. 

'  lago ! ' — but  know,  ignorant  Sas- 
nach,  this  is  not  a  quotation  from 
Shakespeare. 

1  declare,  after  all  I  have  said 
against  difierence  of  tongues  upon 
the  earth  (Bableism — ^babble),  this 
ancient  speech  does  add  much  to 
the  piquancy  of  a  Welsh  ramble. 
As  to  the  natives ;  that  they  should 
cling  fondly  and  angrily  to  their 
moiher-toiigue  is  no  wonder ;  that 
love  has  even  deeper  roots  than  the 
love  of  fatherland.  Let  Kymric,  let 
Gaelic,  fade  away  from  men's  lips, 
as  fade  it  must,  gently,  quietly,  unre- 
proved,  not  unregretted.  Nay,  I 
admit  not  only  the  piquancy,  but 
that  the  knowledge  more  or  less  of 
two  languages  tends  in  itself  to 
educate  and  stimulate  the  mental 
powers.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
on  the  round  earth  a  human  crea- 
ture of  less  vivacity  of  mind  than 
the  ordinary  English  lowland  pea- 
sant^ and  doubtlesshis  dull  monotony 
of  speech  reacts  upon  his  intellect. 
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And  yet  I  must  bold  to  my  creed : 
it  is  best  that  mankind  be  drawn 
together,  and  first  those  that  are 
neighbours. 

Road,  field-path,  moorland  and 
heather,  steep  stony  ascent,  bare 
plateau,  final  climb  among  rocks  to 
the  culminating  cairn  or  heap ;  and 
here  I  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  Giant 
Edris,  and  the  guide  informs  me, 
with  a  smile,  that  if  I  pass  the 
night  here  I  shall  be  a  poet  in  the 
morning.  This  is  an  old  saying  of 
Snowdon,  but  also  perhaps  fairly 
belonging  to  Cadair  Idris,  as  one 
of  the  noted  summits  of  the  land  of 
Bards  and  Prophets,  and  in  which 
commonly 

the  Dame 
Of  Bard  and  Prophet  was  the  same. 

The  rhymed  prophecies  attributed 
to  Merdyn — whom  the  Saxons  call 
*  Merlin ' — and  those  of  later-bom 
rhapsodists  have  always  taken  fast 
hold  of  Welsh  memories  and  imagi- 
nations; enthusiasts  and  plotters 
used  them  largely  in  keeping  alive 
the  national  spirit  of  opposil^on  to 
the  foreigner  and  the  hope  of  his 
final  expulsion ;  and  wandering 
minstrels  and  reciters  helped  to 
carry  the  seeds  of  insurrection  after 
insurrection  through  the  old  moun- 
tain-land. 

The  incidents  of  the  climb  and 
the  prospect  from  the  top  were  not 
notably  distinguishable  from  many 
other  similar  experiences  of  mine 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  day  was 
overcast :  all  round  spread  a  sea  of 
dark-swelling  barren  hills ;  north- 
ward, in  the  graj  clouds  which 
dimly  curtained  the  horizon,  stood 
the  ghost  of  Snowdon ;  southward, 
the  phantom  of  Plynlimmon ;  these 
and  Cadair  the  three  chief  land* 
marks  of  the  Kymry.  Dark  woods 
in  the  distant  valley,  the  estuary 
winding  down  to  Barmouth  sands 
(but  the  sea  was  mingled  with  the 
gray  skies),  at  our  feet  a  precipice 
with   vast    semicircular  sweep,  a 


mournful  solitary  tarn  below — this 
is  what  I  recollect.  '  The  land  of 
Merioneth,'  says  Giraldua,  '  is  the 
roughest  in  Wales,  so  full  of  steep 
mountains  and  deep  valleys  that  the 
shepherds  can  talk  to  one  another 
from  summit  to  summit ;  yet,  would 
they  meet,  a  whole  day  would  scarce 
suffice  for  the  journey.' 

Wedescendedby  *  the  Fox's  Path,' 
very  steep,  the  shingle  slipping  and 
rattling  down  at  every  step,  and  an 
alpenstock  highly  desirable,  and 
saw  the  place,  at  foot  of  a  high 
rock,  where  my  guide  about  six 
weeks  ago  found  a  gentleman  lying 
with  his  leg  broken.  He  was  an 
Oxford  tutor,  who  walked  all  by 
himself  to  the  top  of  Cadair  from 
Barmouth,  where  he  was  reading 
with  some  pupils,  and  tried,  too  ad- 
venturous, to  descend  by  a  tempting 
cranny  near  the  summit.  I  saw  it  on 
my  way  up.  This  was  late  on  a  sum- 
mer's evening.  The  seeming  path  led 
down  at  last  to  an  impassable  fisuse  of 
rock  :  he  fell,  and  was  caught  on  a 
ledge  lower  down  with  a  broken  leg, 
and  lay  there  till  near  the  middle  of 
next  d[ay,  when  my  guide,  taking  a 
party  up,  saw  a  handkerchief  waving 
and  made  his  way  to  the  spot.  The 
learned  but  rash  gentleman  was  car- 
ried to  Dolgelly,  where  I  am  told 
he  now  is,  convalescent  and  walking 
about  with  a  stick.  Moral :  though 
you  be  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club 
itself,  despise  not  even  a  Welsh 
mountain,  or  you  may  find  '  'twill 
do,  'twill  serve,'  as  Mercutio  says. 

I  found  next  day,  for  my  own 
part,  a  certain  pathway  called  the 
Precipice  Walk,  in  the  grounds  of 
Nannau  Park,  quite  enough  for  me 
in  the  way  of  *  fearful  joy' — in  fact 
a  little  too  much.  It  runs  for  some 
miles  round  a  vast  hill-side,  not  a 
mountain,  but  with  sheer  steep  slope 
to  the  valley  of,  I  should  guess, 
five  hundred  feet  at  least — ^unfoot- 
ablo  slope  of  rough  grass  sprinkled 
with  stony  debris^  down  which,  your 
step  once  slipping  from  the  narrow 
and  often  broken  path,  yon  must 
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roll  with  ftirioTis  and  fatal  rapidity. 
The  path  is  cut  across  the  slope,  a 
slender  horizontal  band  following 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  hnge  hill- 
side, and  here  and  there  pass- 
ing round  rocky  comers  on  bits 
of  canseway  built  np  of  loose 
shingle. 

Several  of  these  I  passed  with- 
out liking  them  very  much,  for  the 
rough  little  slaty  heap,  only  a  few 
inches  wide,  and  half  of  it  already 
fallen,  rattledand  slipped  in  the  most 
^onsatisfactoiy' manner.  But,  hang 
it!  thought  I,  have  I  not  walked 
in  the  Alps  P  This  is  one  of  the 
regular  easy  little  things,  for  ladies 
and  children.  Murray  recommends 
it  in  that  tone.  At  all  events,  I 
must  now  have  got  over  the.  worst 
bits  ?  By  no  means :  here  is  a 
comer  about  thrice  as  bad  as  any 
behind  me,  and  what  may  lie  beyond 
it?  perhaps  some  absolute  impos- 
sibility. iHow  I  abhor  turning  back 
— giving  up  a  resolve ;  but  I  had 
felt  low  and  megrimish  at  start- 
ing ;  the  pathway  was  probably  the 
worse  for  some  recent  slips  ;  there 
was  evidently  a  real  chance  of  my 
breaking  my  bones ;  I  thought  of 
the  Oxford  Tutor  at  that  moment 
limping  about  Dolgelly;  and,  in 
short,  turned  back  in  no  happy 
humour,  crept  over  the  ugly  little 
dangerous  piles  of  slate,  and  Iky  at 
last  in  a  ferny  field,  viewing,  but 
not  enjoying,  the  noble  landscape 
of  the  estuary  winding  down  to 
Barmouth  sands,  mountains  right, 
and  mountains  left,  rising  out  of 
rich  woods : 

I  see,  not  feel,  that  it  is  fair. 

On  my  way  up  the  long  and  shady 
avenue  of  Nannau  Park  I  had  over- 
taken a  decent  woman  carrying  a 
basket,  who  directed  me  to  the  Preci- 
pice Walk  aforesaid.  '  You  are  not 
Welsh  P '  I  observed.  *  Oh  no,  sir ! 
English.'  Her  husband  (employed 
at  Nannan)  and  she  had  come 
hither  some  years  ago  from  Shrop- 
shire, and  she  would  fain  be  back 


there.  She  had  no  good  word  for 
the  Welsh ;  they  were  deceitful ; 
they  disUked  all  English  folk, 
made  no  friendship  with  them, 
and  cheated  them  when  they  could. 
She  could  not  even  buy  things  in 
a  shop  without  paying  more  than 
the  natives  did,  for  she  could  speak 
no  Welsh.  How  persistent  are 
national  characteristics  and  preju- 
dices !  Here  is  a  woman  from  the 
next  county  who  feels  herself  to 
be  an  exile  in  a  strange  and  un- 
friendly land.  I  have  had  many 
other  evidences  of  the  same  fact, 
that  the  old  jealousy  between 
Saxon  and  Kymro  survives,  and 
is  influential  throughout  the  Prin- 
cipality to  this  day.  'Deceitful' 
was  a  favourite  English  epithet  for 
the  Welsh  many  centuries  ago. 
Shrewdness  in  money,  another 
quality  assigned  to  them,  seems  of 
modem  acquirement,  putting  them 
£&rther  in  character  from  their  Irish 
cousins  and  nearer  to  the  canny 
people  north  of  Tweed.  Perhaps 
it  came  in  with  Methodism,  whoso 
ingenuity  is  well  known  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  '  How  to  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds,'  as  the 
tract  puts  it.  The  Methodism  and 
the  '  cannyness '  of  Wales  make 
an  odd  mixture  with  the  Keltic 
warmth  of  mind  and  manners, 
which  are  also  certainly  there. 

I  like  the  manners  myself,  the 
tone  of  voice,  the  foreignly  accented 
English,  dwelling  on  the  last  syl- 
lable of  words.  There  was  a 
Welsh  girl  of  fifteen  to-day,  with 
a  companion,  in  the  train  to  Bar- 
mouth, a  bright,  happy-looking 
creature,  who  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  me,  as  to  scenery,  &c., 
with  a  noble,  obliging  frankness 
and  ease  which  the  highest  breed- 
ing could  not  have  outgone.  *  Did 
she  speak  Welsh  ? '  « Oh  yes!'  'As 
well  as  English?'  *Far  bet-ter!' 
Then  she  read  at  my  request 
a  paragraph  from  I  Ooliadj  the 
newspaper  I  had  bought  in  leav- 
ing    Dolgelly,    and   translated   iU 
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Fmallj,  she  directed  me  on  which 
hand  to  turn  after  going  ont  of 
the  '  sta-tion ' — (I  remember  that 
word  especially,  with  its  prolonged 
last  syllable, — but  not  French-like ; 
broader  and  sweeter),  and  I  wished 
we  could  have  been  fellow-travellers 
longer. 

IVom  breezy  little  Barmouth, 
with  the  steep  bank  at  back  of  its 
houses  and  the  sands  in  front,  I 
walked  across  the  endless  wooden 
bridge  over  the  estuary  and  waited 
a  while  in  the  queer  little  wooden 
station  overloolong  the  sea,  listen- 
ing in  vain  to  the  people  talking 
and  vainly  trying  to  read  the  pla- 
cards in  the  same  unknown  tongue 
which  were  hung  upon  the  walL 
Then  the  fiery  horse  drew  us 
swiftly  away,  sea-waves  ever  on 
the  right  hand  and  barren  brown 
mountains  on  the  left;  with  now 
and  again  some  dull  little  slated 
village,  built  usually  where  the  dell 
of  a  river  or  brook  opens  to  the 
shore.  Dusk  was  come  by  the 
time  we  turned  inland  at  Aber- 
dovey,  and  the  lights  of  Machyn- 
lleth gleamed  among  the  dark  lulls 
as  we  paused  there  and  dropped  se- 
veral passengers.  '  Machynlleth  ? ' 
Did  I  ever  hear  of  it  before  ?  Yes, 
'tis  a  famous  old  name;  Owen 
Glendower  was  crowned  there  as 
King  of  Wales ;  but  it  might  have 
been  an  owl-haunted  ruin  now-a- 
days  for  aught  I  knew.  Yet  a  town 
it  certainly  is,  with  streets  and 
gas-lamps,  and  people  live  there 
to  whom  it  is  the  most  important 
place  in  the  whole  world.  A 
native  of  Machynlleth,  a  little  boy, 
is  peeping  in  at  the  station  door ; 
I  see  him,  he  sees  me ;  and  then 
away  we  dart  into  the  night  for 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  little  boy  goes 
home  into  Machynlleth.  Plyn- 
limmon  Mountain  is  close  at  hand 
on  the  right,  but,  to  my  grief,  in- 
visible in  his  cloak  of  darkness. 
Llanbrin,  Montgomery,  Welsh- Pool, 
flit  by  unseen;  and  about  ten 
by    Shrewsbury  clock    we    sweep 


in  among  the  wall  and  lights  of 
that  &mous  old  border  town  on 
its  broad  hiU  (like  a  cow's  back), 
nigh  enclosed  by  the  winding- 
Severn.  Uphill  crawls  the  Ims 
and  lands  us  in  the  unknown  High 
Street  at  an  inn-door.  But  they 
are  full.  *  Stay,  there's  onebedroom.* 
*A  quiet  one?'  *Very,'  says  the 
housekeeper.  A  handmaid  shows 
it — small,  with  one  window  giving 
on  a  narrow  court.  *  Is  it  reafly  and 
truly  qxuet  ? '  said  I  confidentially, 
perhaps  plaintively,  '  no  noise  early 
in  the  morning  ?  I'm  but  a  poor 
sleeper.'  The  housemaid  looked  at 
me:  she  was  a  mild,  thin,  quiet- 
faced  woman  of  thirty  or  so.  *  Well, 
there's  a  brazier's  shop  in  that 
court,  sir,  and  they  begin  at  day- 
light :  you'll  not  mention  that  I  told 
you  ? '  It  was  a  bit  of  true  kind- 
ness. I  think  she  was  an  English- 
woman; and  might  generalise 
boldly  on  national  character,  after 
the  manner  of  Count  Smorltork  and 
other  celebrated  travellers. 

I  tried  two  other  inns  before  I 
got  in  at  the  George,  opposite  that 
huge  new  Market  House  which 
looks  so  raw  and  ugly  in  the  old 
street.  Supper  ordered,  I  set 
out  for  a  stroll,  late  as  it  was.  It 
must  be  very  late,  or  I  must  be 
very  tired,  when  I  forego  this  first 
ramble  in  a  new  place  as  soon  as 
possible  after  arriving.  There  was 
the  very  long  narrowish  old  High 
Street,  with  ups  and  downs,  crooks 
and  bends,  and  off  it  many  cross 
streets  and  bye- ways,  with  ancient 
gable-fronted  houses,  and  dim 
church  spires  lifted  among  the 
stars.  On  the  comers  were  some 
delightfully  quaint  names — ^Mardol, 
Dog-Pole,  iVankwell,  Murivance, 
Wyle  Cop.  A  passage  led  me  out 
on  what  I  guessed  to  be  part  of  the 
old  walls  (useful  many  a  year 
against  the  Welsh),  the  battlements 
looking  down  first  on  gardens  and 
fruit-tree  tops — ^but  without  a  moon 
to  silver  them  to-night — and  then 
on  the  dim  vaUey  sprinkled  with 
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Hgliis,  Bome  of  them  refleoted  in  a 
winding  of  the  river,  else  nnseen. 

Next  morning  from  mj  bedroom 
window  I  heard  two  men  talking  in 
the  stable  yard  below.  They  spoke 
English,  and  this  aotoaUy  gave  me 
a  little  shock  of  surprise,  after  four 
days  in  Wales.  I  reflected  with 
some  pain  on  my  ignorance  of 
Welsh  history.  Who,  what,  when, 
were  these  princely  Howels  and 
Davids  and  Llywelyns  ?  and  Llyw* 
arch  Hen,  and  lolo  Ck)ch,  with 
many  another  famous  bard  ? 

Welsh  history  and  literature  are 
to  me  like  the  dark  landscapes 
through  which  I  travelled  last 
night;  faU  of  things  more  or  less 
worthy  of  note,  .but  unseen  or  dimly 

flimpsed.  Go  to  II  said;  when  I  get 
ome  I  will  learn  something  of 
Wales  and  Welsh,  and  afterwards, 
please  Heaven,  peregrinate  the 
land  north  and  south  to  better  pur- 
pose. And  so  I  have  been  working  at 
the  Brut  y  Twyeagum^  the  Annales 
CamibrioBy  the  Laws  of  Howel  Dha, 
and  Giraldus  of  Cambria,  and  Mat- 
thew of  Paris,  and  Rymer's  Fosdera, 
and  the  Myvynian  Archaiology, 
&c,  (fee,  and  tried  to  make  out 
for  myself  something  distinct  about 
the  people  and  course  of  events  in 
Wales.  May  I  try  in  turn  to  put 
before  the  patient  reader  (if  such 
there  be)  some  more  of  my  his- 
toric notes,  from  which  perhaps 
a  clearer  glimpse  or  two  may  be 
caught?  Possibly  'every  school- 
boy '  can  discriminate  between 
lilywelyn  ap  lorwerth  and  Llywelyn 
ap  Griffith.  I  confess  I  could  not ; 
but  I  can  now ;  and  that  is  some 
comfort,  however  small.  In  the  last 
Ramble  we  brought  King  Henry  to 
St.  David's,  on  his  way  from  Ire- 
land to  Normandy. 

Kififf  Henry  IL  and  his  Dealings 
with  the  Welsh.  (1172-1175,) 

King  Henry  Fitzempress  on  his 
return  from  Ireland  sunmioned  ^  a 


Welsh  chieftain,  lorwerth,  son  of 
Owen,  to  come  to  !him  '  to  discourse 
about  peace,'  giving  a  safe  conduct 
to  himself  and  his  sons.  But  either 
on  the  way  or  while  they  were 
preparing  to  start,  '  a  man  of  the 
Earl  of  Bristol  *  slew  one  of  lor- 
werth's  sons,  Owen,  *  a  finely  grown 
and  amiable  young  man.'  lor- 
werth sets  this  down  to  the  King's 
treachery,  and  *with  his  brother 
Howel  and  many  others  .  .  .  de- 
troyed  by  every  means  the  territory 
of  the  King  as  far  as  Hereford  and 
Gloucester,  by  killing  and  burning, 
and  laying  waste,  without  mercy.*' 
One  case  among  a  thousand  more 
or  less  like  it.  *The  King  pro. 
ceeded  to  France,  after  appointing 
the  Lord  Rhys  to  be  justiciary  over 
the  whole  of  South  Wales  ; '  which 
was  a  politic  move  of  Henry,  mak- 
ing one  of  the  ancient  princes  his 
legal  officer.  This  Rhys  was  *  the 
most  beloved  Mend  of  the  King.*  * 

*In  1 1 74,'  says  the  ChrmiicUy 
'  David,  son  of  Owen,  got  possession 
of  all  Qwynedd  [the  north  realm 
in  Wales]  after  he  had  expelled 
all  his  brothers  and  all  his  uncles : ' 
to  which  the  poets  have  added 
this,  that  one  of  David's  brothers, 
Madog  by  name,  '  went  to  sea  with 
three  hundred  men  in  ten  ships,  and 
it  is  unknown  whither  they  went ;  * 
and  thus  Madog  became  '  one  of  the 
three  missing  ones  of  the  Island  oi 
Britain,'  some  conjecturing  him  to 
have  discovered  the  great  Land  of 
the  West  and  settled  there.  A 
modem  poet  also  (Robert  Southey) 
has  made  Madog  the  subject  of 
song  or  recitative;  but  history 
yields  little  or  no  trace  of  this 
Welsh  voyage  into  '  the  vast  ocean.^ 

At  this  time  King  Henry  Fitz-  * 
empress  and  his  son  Henry  being  at 
war  in  Normandy,  Lord  or  Prince 
Rhys,  the  lately-appointed  justiciary 
of  South  Wales,  sent  over  a  body  of 
Welshmen  led  by  his  son  Howel  to 
King  Henry's  aid,  who  did  good 
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service  as  light  infantry  at  Bonen, 
then  besieged  by  King  Lonis.  In 
the  north  reahn  of  Wales  also  Bang 
Henry  gained  footing  by  policy, 
giving  his  sister  Emma  in  marriage 
to  David,  Prince  of  Gwynedd,  and 
the  English  princess  carried  Eng- 
lish ways  into  the  provincial  conrt 
of  Aberfraw — ^Aberfraw  in  the 
south-west  of  Anglesea,  once  the 
royal  residence  of  the  rulers  of 
Gwynedd,  now  a  poor  village  in 
a  rabbit-warren,  the  veiy  ruins  of 
its  old  greatness  lost  in  the  mounded 
sand. 

Heniy  and  his  son  being  now 
reconciled,  eating  at  the  same  table 
and  sleeping  in  the  same  bed- 
chamber,^ and  the  King  back  in 
'England  and  holding  his  court  at 
Gloucester  (year  1175),  thither 
comes  his  Welsh  friend  the  Lord 
Justiciary  Bhys,  on  the  feast  of  St. 
James  the  Apostle  (June  29),  and 
brings  with  him  *  all  the  Princes  of 
the  South  who  had  been  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  King* — I  spare  you  their 
names — who  doubtless  did  homage 
tmd  then  'returned  peaceably  to 
their  countries.' 

Of  JVilliam  de  Braose^  an  Anglo^ 
Norman  Baron  in  Wales, 
(1175-1210.) 

At  this  time  William  de  Braose, 
9k  man  of  great  power  and  mark, 
who  was  Lord  of  Brecon,  did  a 
notable  thing  against  the  Welsh, 
among  whom  he  lived.  According 
to  the  common  accounts,  Seisell  and 
his  son  and  many  other  chieftains 
were  slain  by  De  Braose  and  his 
men  in  the  castle  of  Abergavenny, 
whither  they  had  been  invited 
-as  guests,^  'and  then  the  French 
{i.e.  Anglo-Normans]  repaired  to 
-the  court  of  SeiselV  seized  his 
wife  and  killed  his  son.  'And 
on    that  there    was    most  miser- 


able slaughter  of  the  good  people 
of  Gwent  [territory  in  the  south- 
east, Monmouth  way],  and    after 
that  none  of  the  Welsn  dared  trust  to 
theFrench.''  BanulfPoer,  the  King's 
sheriff,  and  behind  him  the  King 
himself  are   by  GinUdus^  named 
as  the  instigators  of  this  treacherous 
massacre,  as  the  Welsh  deemed  it. 
It    bears    another    interpretation, 
however.     Holinshed's  account    is 
this:    'A.D.    1 176,  the  same  yeare, 
William  de  Breause,  having  got  a 
great  number  of  Welshmen  into  the 
castle    of   Abergavennie   under    a 
colourable  pretext  of  communica- 
tion, proposed  this  ordinance  to  be 
received  of  them  with  a  corporall 
oth.  That  no  traveller  by  the  waie 
amongst  them   should   beare    any 
bow    or    other    unlawful    weapon, 
which  oth,  when  they  refused  to 
take  because  they  would  not  stand 
to  that  ordinance,  he  condemned 
them  all  to  death.     This  deceit  he 
used  towards  them  in  revenge  of 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  Henrie  of 
Hereford,  whom  upon  Easter-even 
before  they  had  through   treason 
murthered,  and  were  now  acquited 
with  the  like  again.'  *    It  must  be 
remembered  that  William  by  Eng- 
lish law  was  lord  of  the  district, 
with  large  judicial  and  executive 
powers.  Giialdus  asserts,  moreover, 
that  in  this  case  he  was  '  not  the 
author  of  the  crime,'  but  acted  under 
the   orders  of   the    King's  sheriff 
and  the  King  himself.  By  the  Eng- 
lish it  was  doubtless  looked  upon  as 
a  summary  execution,  not  a  mas- 
sacre ;  but  in  the  history-books  down 
to  our  own  day  no  woi^s  are  strong 
enouffh     to     paint    the     cmelty, 
treachery,  and  hypocrisy  of  Wil- 
liam de  Braose.    Giraldus  (his  con- 
temporary) tells  some  curious  things 
of  the  Baron's  attention  to  pious 
forms,  not   at  all  in  evidence  of 
hypocrisy,  but  to  William's  credit, 
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tbongh  he  was  no  favonrite  of  the 
Welim  Archdeacon.  'He  always 
placed  the  name  of  the  Lord  before 
his  words,  saying,  "  In  the  name  of 
God  we  will  do  this,"  "  If  it  please 
God,"  "By  God's  grace  it  shall 
be  so.*' '  And  so  also  in  his  let- 
ters,  to  a  degree  (says  Giraldns, 
with  demure  twinkle),  wearisome 
both  to  the  recipients  and  the 
scribes,  the  latter  being  paid  extra 
for  their  freqaent  insertion  of  the 
words '  by  Divine  assistance.'  Also, 
ex  devotionia  abundantidj  whenever 
on  his  way  he  saw  a  church  or  a 
cross,  though  in  the  midst  of  talk, 
whether  with  great  man  or  plebeian, 
he  immediately  broke  off  and  began 
to  say  his  prayers,  which  done,  he 
resumed  the  conversation.  His 
wife,  Maiilda  de  Sancto  Waleria 
(Maud  St.  Valerie),  used  all  the  same 
customs ;  '  a  prudent  and  modest 
woman,  I  say  emphatically ;  a  wo- 
man well  placed  at  the  head  of  her 
household ;  a  woman  most  provi- 
dent both  in  the  conservation  within 
doors  and  the  augmentation  with- 
out '  [of  the  family  prosperity].* 

We  find,  in  spite  of  all  these 
troubles,  that  next  year  '  the  Lord 
Bhys  held  a  grand  festival  of 
music  and  poetry,  at  the  castle  of 
Aberteivy '  [Cardigan],  which  « was 
proclaimed  a  year  before  it  was 
neld '  throughout  Wales,  England, 
Ireland,  and  many  other  countries. 
'A  young  man  of  his  own  court  .  .  . 
obtained  the  victory  in  instrumental 
music,  and  the  men  of  Gwynedd  in 
vocal  music'  There  were  'two 
chairs '  for  the  victors,  and,  more- 
over, large  gifts.  This  was  an 
Eisteddfodd — a  word  (atedd^  the  pith 
of  it)  only  meaning  in  itself  '  ses- 
sion.' 

William  de  Braose,  the  Baron  of 
Brecon,  otherwise  Brecknock,^  con- 


tinues to  show  up  now  and  again, 
as  a  much  dreaded  and  hated  an- 
tagonist of  the  Kymiy.  One  night, 
seven  years  after  the  slaying  at 
Abergavenny  Castle,'  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  the  deceased,  being 
grown  to  manhood  and  thirsty 
with  revenge,  took  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  the  Lord  of  that 
castle  to  hide  themselves  in  the 
woody  fosse,  and  at  dawn  climbed 
in  with  scaling  ladders  and  took 
the  constable  and  others  prisoners, 
some  few  escaping  to  the  main 
tower.  Except  ti^is  tower,  the 
assailante  burned  all  they  did  not 
carry  away.  Soon  after  this,  Ba- 
nulf  Poer,  Sheriff  of  Hereford  (a 
supposed  instigator  of  the  Aber- 
gavenny slaying),  was  building  a 
castle  at  Landinegat  [Church  of  St. 
Dingad,  now  Dynaaton,  village  near 
Monmouth]  :  he  was  attecked  at 
break  of  day  ^by  the  young  men 
from  Gwent  and  the  adjacent  parts, 
with  the  descendante  of  those  who 
had  been  slain.'  Sheriff  BAuulfa 
party,  drawn  out  to  meet  the  attack, 
were  driven  into  their  entrench- 
ments, and  Hhe  Sheriff,  together 
with  nine  of  the  chief  men  of 
Hereford,  and  many  others,  were 
pierced  to  death  with  lances.' 
William  de  Braose  was  precipiteted 
into  a  deep  fosse  and  taken  pri- 
soner, but  rescued  by  a  sudden  ef- 
fort of  his  men.  Giraldus,  telling 
us  these  things  ^  (which  happened 
in  his  own  time),  adds  some- 
thing on  the  archery  of  the  Welsh ; 
how  their  arrows  penetrated  the 
oaken  portal  of  a  tower,  which  was 
four  inches  thick — in  memory 
whereof  the  arrows werepreserved 
in  the  gate ;  also  how  William  de 
Braose  testifies  that  one  of  his  sol- 
diers, in  a  conflict  with  the  Welsh, 
was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  which, 


>  In  hiB  third  edition,  date  circa  1214. 
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passing  throngh  his  tliigli  and  its 
armonr  on  each  side,  and  through 
the  flap  of  the  saddle,  mortally 
wounded  his  horse.  Yet  their 
bows,  he  says,  are  not  made  of 
horn,  ivory,  or  yew,  but  of  wild 
elm,  rough  and  unshapely,  but  rigid 
and  strong ;  not  fit  for  shooting  to 
a  great  distance,  but  inflicting 
severe  wounds  at  closer  quarters. 

In  spite  of  Welsh  revenge  and 
arrows,  William  de  Braose  lived 
on  in  the  midst,  sturdy,  fearless, 
and  unmerciful,  for  many  a  year ; 
fighting  and  slaying,  often  besieged 
in  his  castle,  often  breaking  forth 
again.  He  must  have  been  well  on 
in  aee  when  King  John  (year 
1208*),  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
Pope,  sent  round  to  the  high  men 
of  the  kingdom  to  take  hostages 
for  their  fealty ;  and  his  messengers 
coming  to  the  said  William,  *a 
man  of  noble  blood '  (hot  too,  and 
used  to  have  his  own  way),  in  his 
castle  of  Elvel  (Radnorshire,  near 
the  Wye),  were  answered  by  his  wife 
Maud  (de  Saint  Valery),  who  with  a 
woman's  sauciness  took  the  reply  out 
of  his  mouth :  ^  I  will  not  give  up  my 
sons  to  King  John,  who  has  basely 
murdered  his  own  nephew  Arthur.' 
King  John,  enraged,  sent  a  force  to 
seize  William ;  but  he,  forewarned, 
fled  into  Ireland,  with  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  relatives,  and  settled  in 
the  county  Meath.  Two  years  after 
this  King  John  was  in  Ireland ;  and 
not  forgetting  the  old  score,  *  when 
he  came  into  Meath,  he  besieged 
the  wife  of  William  de  Braose,  and 
William  her  son,  with  his  wife,  in  a 
fortress  there,'  and  making  them 
prisoners  sent  them  in  chains  to 
Windsor  Castle.  Lower  down  the 
chronicler  makes  entry :  '  In  this 
year,  too  (1210),  the  noblewoman 
Matilda,  wife  of  William  de  Brause, 


and  her  son  and  heir  William,  with 
his  wife,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
at  Windsor  by  order  of  the  English 
King,  died  of  starvation  at  that 
place.'  And  next  year,  *  William 
de  Brause  the  elder,  who  had  fled 
into  France  from  King  John,  closed 
his  life  at  Gorbeil,  and  was  buried 
with  honours  at  St.  Victor  at  Paris.** 
'  May  both  of  them '  (i.e.  William 
and  his  wife),  says  Giraldus,  writ- 
ing soon  afber  their  death,  'have 
attained  by  their  devotion  to  a  final 
felicity  and  grace  upon  earth,  and 
to  the  glory  of  eternity.' 

Such  were  the  times — such  the 
dangers  besetting  the  path  of  even 
powerful  noblemen.  They  by  no 
means  held  their  honours  and  pos- 
sessions gratis^  in  Wales  or  else- 
where ;  and  if  they  could  not  de- 
fend themselves,  now  by  policy, 
now  by  force,  against  superiors, 
equals,  and  inferiors,  from  a  thievish 
marauder  to  a  tyrannous  king,  it 
was  apt  to  fare  ill  with  them. 

And  thus  ended  the  troubled  lives 
of  Baron  William  and  his  wife  Ma- 
tilda;* during  which  many  other 
events  had  happened,  great  and 
small. 

Giraldus:    his   Description   of 
Wales. 

While  the  De  Braoses  were  still 
prosperous,  and  Henry  Fitzempress 
still  a  living  monarch,  Giraldus 
went  to  Ireland  with  Prince  John 
(1185),  and  on  his  return  lectured 
at  Oxford  on  that  strange  country. 

He  has  also  left  a  Bescriptio  Cam^ 
hrice^  (first  issued  in  or  about  the  year 
1 194),  from  which  I  think  it  well 
worth  while  to  extract  in  abbre- 
viated form  the  most  notable  pas- 
sages,— evidence  of  a  competent  and 
on  the  whole  favourable  witness  as 


*  Boger  of  "Wendover.  »  Ibid, 
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to  what  the  Welsh  were  seveti 
hundred  years  a|fo. 

I  propose  (says  Archdeacon  Ge- 
rald) to  give  some  account  of  this 
my  native  country,  and  the  genius 
of  its  people,  so  distinct  from  that 
of  other  nations.  Cambria,  mo- 
demly  but  corruptly  called  Wales, 
about  two  hundred  miles  long  by 
oBe  hundred  broad,  is  a  country 
most  fortified  with  high  mountains, 
'deep  valleys,  immense  woods,  waters 
and  marshes ;  so  that  neither  the 
English,  nor  after  them  the  Nor- 
mans, have  been  able  folly  to  sub- 
due the  remnant  of  the  Britons  who 
retired  into  this  region. 

The  people  of  this  land  are  light 
and  agile,  hardy  rather  than  robust, 
much  given  to  war.  They  are 
lightly  armed,  each  having  a  small 
corslet,  a  bundle  of  arrows  [with 
how  ?],  and  a  long  lance — ^rarely  a 
helmet,  shield,  or  leg-armour.  The 
men  of  rank  go  on  swift  horses,  but 
often  leap  off  to  fight  on  foot.  They 
are  all  very  swift,  active  and  terrible 
in  the  first  attack,  but  if  repulsed, 
easily  fall  into  dismay  and  confu- 
sion ;  neither  can  they  endure  a 
long  and  close  conflict.  Yet  next 
day  after  a  shameful  flight  they 
forget  both  their  losses  and  their  dis- 
grace, and  are  ready  to  fight  again. 

They  are  not  costly  in  dress  or 
food,  and  think  little  to  go  fasting 
all  day.  But  they  count  hospitaHty 
the  first  of  virtues.  There  are  no 
beggars ;  for  the  hospitaliiy  of  all 
is  open  to  all  comers.  A  traveller 
has  no  need  to  ask  for  it ;  he  comes 
into  a  house,  gives  up  his  weapons, 
water  to  wash  his  feet  is  offered, 
and,  that  accepted,  he  is  a  regular 
guest,  or  the  feet- washing  declined, 
it  is  understood  that  he  merely 
wishes  for  a  brief  refreshment  on 
his  way.  If  it  be  not  eating-time, 
he  is  entertained  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  young  women  and  the  music 
of  the  harp,  to  play  on  which  is 
thought  better  than  any  other 
learning.  The  evening  meaJ  for  the 
family  and  the  guests  is  laid  out  on 


platters  plaeed  on  rtishes  and  fresh 
grass,  all  sitting  on  the  floor  in 
threes  (in  honour  of  the  Trinity) — 
three  to  each  platter ;  the  host  and 
hostess  seeing  carefrilly  to  each 
person's  comfort,  and  themselves 
eating  last.  They  all  sleep  in  rows, 
in  one  room,  without  change  of 
dress,  on  rushes  covered  with  a 
coarse  home-made  cloth,  feet  towards 
the  fire  [wood  fire  doubtless],  which 
is  kept  alive  all  night.  [All  this  of 
course  describes  the  manners  of  the 
common  peasant.]  Both  men  and 
women  cut  their  hair  close  round 
to  the  ears  and  eyes.  They  have 
sound  white  teeth.  The  men  shave 
all  the  face,  save  the  upper  lip. 
Their  dress  is  tunic  and  cloak  [with 
tight  long  breeches,  and  frir  caps?] 
The  women  wear  a  large  white  veil 
folded  like  a  crown  upon  their 
heads.  Before  marriage,  engaged 
persons  meet  on  terms  of  closest 
intimacy  [hu7idling  or  something 
like  it]. 

The  Welsh  sing  finely,  and  in 
several  parts.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  England,  beyond  the  Humber 
and  towards  York,  the  people  sing 
in  tuH)  parts,  treble  and  base ;  but 
in  other  parts  of  England,  only  in 
unison ;  and  I  believe  (says  Giral- 
dus)  the  northerners  have  taken 
their  way  of  singing,  as  well  as  of 
speaking,  from  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians who  so  long  occupied  those 
regions.  [This  is  interesting.  The 
musical  superiority  of  the  north  of 
England  over  the  rest  is  very 
marked  to  this  day.] 

In  their  talk  the  Welsh  abound 
in  wit  and  pleasantry.  Nature  has 
given  to  them,  the  lower  as  well  as 
the  higher,  a  boldness  in  speaking 
and  confidence  in  replying,  in  pre- 
sence of  princes  and  magnates.  The 
Bomans  and  Franks  have  the  same 
gift;  but  the  English,  like  the 
Saxons  from  whom  they  are  de- 
scended, have  it  not,  nor  the  Ger- 
mans, being  of  a  cold  and  lymphatic 
temper. 

They  regard  noble  and  generous 
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lineage  above  all  things.  Thej  are 
hot  and  vindictive;  they  avenge 
family  wrongs  as  much  as  personal, 
and  ancient  wrongs  as  much  as 
recent. 

Thej  live  in  wattled  hnts  on  the 
edge  of  the  woods;  their  land 
mostly  pasture,  little  of  it  tilled. 
For  fishing  and  crossing  rivers  they 
use  little  boats  of  wicker,  covered 
with  raw  hide. 

They  show  devout  reverence  for 
churches,  priests,  relics,  bells,  holy 
book,  the  cross.  Yet  there  is  much 
simony  and  lay  sharing  in  church 
property. 

They  are  not  worn  by  taxes  and 
burdens,  nor  molested  by  their 
lords. 

They  are  light  in  mind,  incon- 
stant, and  not  to  be  trusted.  Oaths 
never  bind  them  ;  they  have  no  re- 
verence for  faith  or  truth.  They 
are  always  ready,  for  gain  or  conve- 
nience' sake,  to  perjure  themselves. 
They  are  given  to  rob,  steal,  and 
plunder,  not  only  from  foreigners 
and  foes,  but  from  each  other. 

Above  all  people  they  desire  the 
occupation  of  land,  and  are  con- 
tinually disputing  as  to  rights  and 
boundaries.  Hence  lawsuits  and 
contentions ;  hence  murder  and  in- 
cendiarism; hence  frequent  fratri- 
cide. ('Hinc  itaque  lites  in  cu- 
ria, et  contentiones ;  hinc  caedes 
et  incendia;  hinc  crebra  fratri- 
cidia.*) 

The  above  particulars,  carefully 
extracted  and  abbreviated  from 
Giraldus,  are  very  interesting.  The 
brotherhood  of  Wales  and  Ireland 
(though  that,  too,  not  seldom  came 
to  fratricide)  and  of  the  Kelt  of 
seven  hundred  years  ago  and  the 
Kelt  of  to-day  would  scarce  need 
other  evidence. 

An  Old  Tour  through  Wales. 

I  thought  it  well  to  put  the  *  De- 
scription '  first.  Some  three  years 
earlier,  Giraldus  had  issued  his 
Itinerarium  KamhricE,  account  of  a 


journey  made  in  the  spring  of  1 1 88 
in  company  with  Archbishop  Bald- 
win, to  Deat  up  recruits  for  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  first  crusade,  that  of  Peter 
the  Hermit  and  Oodfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon, began  in  1096,  all  the  Chris- 
tians wearing  a  red  cross  of  cloth, 
silk,  or  any  stuff,  usually  sewn  on 
the  right  shoulder.  Second,  the 
failure  of  Emperor  Conrad  and 
Lewis  the  Seventh,  dates  1147. 
This  third  is  begun  by  Philip  of 
France  and  Henry  of  England,  on 
news  reaching  the  West  of  the  Holy 
City  once  more  seized  by  the  Pay- 
nim  dogs.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
French  only  shall  wear  the  red 
cross  this  time,  the  Flemings  taking 
a  green  cross,  and  the  English  a 
white. 

The  English  Archbishop  was  not 
without  opposition  here  and  there 
from  the  Welsh  clergy,  who  counted 
him  an  interloper  and  again  de- 
clared St.  David's,  not  Canterbury, 
to  be  their  Metropolitan  See.  Gi- 
raldus, who  was  Archdeacon  of 
Aberhodni  (now  Brecknock),  ac- 
companied the  Prelate  and  acted  as 
his  interpreter  to  the  Welsh. 

They  entered  Wales  from  Here^ 
ford,  and  journeyed  through  New 
Radnor,  Hay,  Abergavenny,  Caer- 
leon,  Newport,  Neath,  Swansea, 
Caermarthen,  Haverford,  St.  Da- 
vid's, Aberteivy  (i.e.  Cardigan)  ;  up 
the  river  Teivy  to  Strata  Florida 
Abbey;  again  to  the  coast  at 
Towyn  (in  Merioneth) ;  on  to 
Nevin,  Caernarvon,  Bangor;  crossed 
the  strait  into  Mona  (now  Angle- 
sea)  ;  returned  to  Conway ;  thence 
progressing  to  Rhuddlan,  St 
Asaph,  Chester,  Oswestry,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Hereford,  whence  they  had 
started. 

On  their  way  from  Caermarthen 
to  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of 
Alba  Domus  (Whitland  in  rem- 
brokeshire,  near  the  Tav)  the  Cru- 
sade missionaries  are  told  that  a 
young  Welshman,  who  had  been 
devoutly  hastening  to  meet  them, 
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lies  slain  not  far  from  the  road. 
The  Archbishop  turns  aside,  finds 
the  bloody  corpse,  orders  it  to  be 
covered  with  his  almoner*s  cloak, 
and  offers  up  a  prayer  for  the  soul 
of  the  murdered  youth.  Next  day, 
twelve  archers,  of  the  neighbouring 
castle  of  Saint  Clare,  who  killed 
this  youth,  were,  in  punishment  for 
their  crime,  marked  with  the  cross 
('inpoenamcriminis  cmce  signatis') 
in  the  Monastery  of  Ty  Qwyn  *  Alba 
Domus.'  Wonderful!  The  white 
cross,  which  these  missionaries  are 
preaching  as  the  noblest  badge  in 
the  world,  conferring  inestimable 
opportunities  and  privileges,  is  also 
inflicted  as  penalty  for  murder ;  and 
l^e  Archdeacon  sees  nothing  odd  in 
the  matter.  Recruits  must  be  got 
as  best  we  can,  and  a  dozen  trained 
archers  are  fine  fish  for  our  net. 

At  the  Castle  of  Aberteivy  (Car- 
digan) the  party  were  decently 
entertained  (*  decenter  exhibiti ') 
by  Prince  Rhys,  Justiciary  of  South 
Wales.  The  crusade  sermons  were 
preached  in  the  open  air  ;  and  here 
(at  Cardigan)  on  the  Pembroke- 
shire side  of  the  Teivy,  not  far  from 
the  bridge,  the  people  of  those  parts 
being  assembled,  and  Rhys  with 
his  two  sons  present,  *  the  word  of 
the  Lord  was  persuasively  preached 
both  by  the  Archbishop  (in  Latin  ?) 
and  the  Archdeacon  (in  Welsh  ?), 
and  we  allured  ('allezimus  ')  many 
to  follow  the  cross.*  One,  who 
took  the  badge  here,  was  the  only 
son  and  support  of  his  mother, 
now  an  old  woman.  She  gazed 
upon  him  steadfastly ;  and  then, 
as  if  divinely  inspired,  she  said, 
'  O  dearest  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 
I  thank  Thee  heartily  for  allow- 
ing me  to  bring  forth  a  son 
whom  Thou  choosest  for  Thy  ser- 
vice.* Another  woman  was  of 
different  mind;  lest  her  husband 
should  go  to  the  Archbishop  and 
take  the  cross,  she  impudently,  in 
the  sight  of  everybody,  held  him 
fast  by  the  cloak  and  girdle,  and 
80  detained  him.     But  the  third 


night  after,  she  heard  in  her  sleep 
a  terrible  voice,  '  Thou  hast  robbed 
me  of  my  servant,  therefore  that 
which  thou  most  lovest  shall  be 
taken  from  thee ; '  which  thing  she 
related  to  her  husband,  both  of 
them  filled  with  wonder  and  fear. 
Then,  falling  asleep  again,  she  un- 
happily overlaid  her  little  boy,  who 
was  in  the  bed  beside  her,  and  in 
the  morning  found  only  his  dead 
body.  Her  husband  immediately 
went  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
told  him  of  this,  and  took  the 
cross ;  his  wife  sewing  it  on  with 
her  own  hands.  An  anecdote  which 
was  doubtless  made  good  use  of  in 
the  subsequent  sermons  of  the 
missioners. 

Giraldus  adds,  that  near  the 
head  of  the  bridge  at  Aberteivy, 
in  a  green  field  where  the  sermons 
were  preached,  the  people  at  once 
marked  out  the  site  of  a  chapel ; 
the  altar  to  be  placed  where  the 
Archbishop  stood;  and  on  sick 
people,  who  afterwards  flocked 
hither,  many  miracles  were  wrought. 
The  spot  is  to  this  day  called  Fare-' 
y'Cappelf  Chapel  Field. 

Prince  Rhys  and  his  sons,  Mal- 
gon  and  Griffith,  accompanied  the 
Archbishop  northwards ;  and  the 
party  arrived  at  the  Abbey  of 
Stratflur  or  Strata  Florida,  and 
passed  the  night  there.  Passing 
thence,  with  lofty  mountains  on 
the  right  hand,  they  were  met  at 
the  opening  of  a  wood  by  Kyneuric, 
the  son  of  Rhys,  surrounded  by  a 
body  of  light-armed  youths.  '  The 
young  man  himself  was  tall  and 
comely,  with  curling  fair  hair, 
clothed  only  (keeping  the  usage  of 
his  land  and  race)  with  a  light 
cloak  and  a  tunic,  his  legs  and  feet 
bare,  in  defiance  of  thistles  and 
thorns  ;  a  man  gifted  by  Nature,  not 
art,  manifesting  much  dignity  in 
himself  and  little  by  the  help  of 
adjuncts.*  A  sermon  was  now 
preached  to  the  three  sons  of 
Rhys,  in  presence  of  their  father, 
and  Hhe  brothers  disputing  as  to. 
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taking  tbe  cross '  [what  this  means 
is  lefl  nndecided],  at  length  Malgon 
promised  to  go  with  the  Archbishop 
to  the  King's  court,  and  obey  their 
counsel. 

Near  the  river  Dovy,  which  di- 
vides North  and  South  Wales, 
Hhe  illustrious'  Rhys  took  his 
leave,  and  returned  home.  We 
missioners  passed  into  Merioneth, 
the  most  rough  and  horrible  of 
all  the  lands  of  Kambria.  'The 
lances  here  are  very  long;  for 
as  South  Wales  exceeds  with  the 
bow,  so  does  North  Wales  with 
the  lance/  Near  Harlech,  the 
youngest  son  of  Conan,  [prince  of 
this  district]  named  Meredyth,  met 
us  at  a  bridge  with  his  people, 
where  many  took  the  cross.  There 
was  one  fine  young  man,  whose 
cloak  seemed  too  poor  and  thin  to 
have  the  white  cross  se?ra  upon  it ; 
which  Meredyth  perceiving,  burst 
into  tears,  and  flung  his  own  cloak 
to  him. 

Between  Bangor  and  Caernarvon 
the  narrator  affords  a  pleasant  little 
glimpse  of  the  Archbishop  en  pan- 
iwifles.  Coming  to  a  valley,  steep 
both  in  descent  and  ascent,  we  all 
dismounted  from  our  horses  (says 
Oiraldus),  and  went  forward  on 
foot,  as  though  already  practising 
for  our  Jerusalem  journey.  Having 
climbed  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  and  all  of  us  tired,  the 
Archbishop  sat  down  to  take  breath 
on  an  oak  uprooted  by  the  wind, 
and,  *  relaxing  into  a  jocundity 
laudable  in  such  a  man,  of  so  ap- 
proved a  g^vity,*  said  to  those 
about  him,  *  Now,  which  of  you  can 
please  our  tired  ears  by  whistb'ng 
a  tune  ?* — ^which  would  not  be  easy 
for  people  out  of  breath.  The  Arch- 
bishop [everybody  duly  amused] 
then  asserted  that  he  himself  could 
whistle  if  he  chose ;  and  just  then 
was  heard  from  a  neighbouring 
wood  the  sweet  whistle  of  a  bird, 
some  said  a  woodpecker,  others, 
more  truly,  an  oriole.  Then  some 
one  remarked  that  the  nightingale 


never  comes  into  these  pftrts; 
whereto  the  Archbishop,  smiling 
with  a  certain  quiet  significanoe, 
rejoined,  '  Philomena  listened  to 
wise  counsel ;  and  we  to  unwise, 
who  have  come  into  Kambria.*  A 
pleasant  little  bit  of  natural  chat, 
well-nigh  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  Welsh  valley  by  the 
£ekllen  oak-tree.  The  private  talks^ 
the  public  sermons,  the  tears  and 
shouts  of  the  men  and  women, 
the  whole  Crusade  itself,  storm- 
ing over  Europe  and  Asia:  where- 
are  they  now  ? — ^fled,  even  as  yes- 
terday is  fled ;  as  we  and  our  Hves 
are  fleeing, — tritest  and  most  touch- 
ing of  thoughts. 

At  Bangor  the  missioners  were 
^decently  entertained'  by  the 
Bishop  of  that  diocese ;  and  next 
morning  in  the  cathedral  there  was 
a  curious  scene.  After  celebrating 
mass  at  the  high  altar,  Arch- 
bishop  Baldwin  made  his  usual  ap- 
peal to  the  people  to  come  forward 
and  take  the  cross,  and  then,  sud- 
denly turning  to  the  Bishop  (Gui- 
anus  by  name),  said,  '  Come,  you 
will  set  your  flock  the  example !  * 
for  which  Guianus  was  by  no  meana 
prepared.  However,  by  urgency 
of  the  Archbishop  and  others,  he 
was  compelled  to  take  the  cross,  at 
which  arose  in  the  church  a  great 
outcry  and  lamentation  among  his 
people,  both  men  and  women. 

Thence  they  crossed  the  Strait 
into  Mona  [Anglesea],  and  were 
met,  devoutly,  by  a  great  multitude, 
— ^Roderic,  a  younger  son  of  Prince 
Owen,  with  the  people  of  the  whole 
island,  as  well  as  many  from  adja- 
cent parts.  All  sat  down  near  the 
shore,  in  a  place  where  the  rocks 
stood  round  about  like  a  theatre ; 
and  after  the  usual  sermons  many 
took  the  cross.  Several  chosen 
youths  (*  Juvcnes  electi  *)  of  Rode- 
ric's  &mily  sat  on  an  opposite  rock, 
and  could  oy  no  means  be  persuaded. 
Misfortune,  it  is  added,  fell  upon 
these  young  men  shortly  after, 
and  also  on  Boderic,  who  refused 
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certain     coansels     of    the     Arch- 
bishop. 

At  Shrewsbnry  we  stayed  a  few 
days  for  rest  and  refreshment,  and 
here  many  were  drawn  to  take  the 
cross  by  the  monitions  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  delightful  sermons 
('  gratiosos  sermones  ')  of  the  Arch- 
deacon [namely,  myself].  We  also 
excommunicated  Owen  Kyfeiliog 
(Prince  of  Powys),  because  he 
alone  of  the  princes  of  Wales  did 
not  come  and  bring  his  people  to 
the  Archbishoj).  This  Owen,  adds 
Giraldus,  was  a  man  of  shrewd  and 
witty  discourse,  and  showed  a  per- 
spicacious intellect  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  territory.  He  was 
loyal  to  Henry  II.,  who  treated  him 
with  friendly  familiarity,  and  kept 
his  own  minor  chiefs  in  check. 
[Nevertheless  we  excommunicated 
him.]  Giraldus  adds  that  *  in  our 
time  *  the  three  parts  of  Wales  were 
ruled  by  three  just  and  prudent 
men :  Owen  Griffith,  in  Gwynedd 
(the  north  part)  ;  Owen  Kyfeiliog 
aforesaid,  in  Powys  (the  central 
part) ;  and  Meredyth  in  South 
Wales. 

Of  Archbishop  Baldwin  himself ^ 
and  how  he  died  at  Acre.  ( 1 1 90.) 

And  now  enough  of  Archbishop 
Baldwin's  holy  *  peregrinations ; '  but 
before  bidding  him  a  long  adieu,  let 
us  look  a  moment  at  the  man  himself 
as  Giraldus  saw  him.^  He  was 
brown-complexioned,  with  a  simple 
and  venerable  countenance,  middle 
height,  good  shape,  and  inclining 
to  be  thin  rather  than  fat.  A  mo- 
dest and  sober  man,  abstemious  and 
continent,  of  few  words,  slow  to 
anger,  temperate  in  everythiug 
[bom  at  Exeter,  of  humble 
parents] ;  he  was  from  early 
years  imbued  with  learning,  and  in 
his  youth  took  upon  him  the  yoke 
of  the  Lord.  Made  Archdeacon  of 
Exeter,   he  resigned    that  prefer- 


ment out  of  humility  and  devout- 
ness,  and  took  the  habit  of  the  Cis- 
tercian order  of  monks,  in  which, 
within  a  year,  he  was  made  Abbot 
[of  Ford  in  Devonshire,  promotions 
by  merit  being  obviously  the  rule]  ; 
and  in  a  few  years  after  he  rose  to 
be  Bishop,  and  then  Archbishop. 
His  only  fault  was  overlenity,  his 
temper  being  too  mild  for  a  ruler, 
and  therefore  Pope  Urban  once 
began  a  letter  to  him  somewhat 
thus :  *  Urban,  Ac.  To  the  most 
fervent  monk,  the  warm  abbot,  the 
tepid  bishop,  the  cool  archbishop, 
greeting ! ' 

The  mild  man^  some  months  after 
his  Welsh  tour,  set  forth  on  a  longer 
and  more  hazardous  journey ;  but 
first  he  crowned  and  anointed  the 
new  king,  Richard,  first  of  the  name, 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  That  was 
on  Sunday,  September  3, 1 189 ;  and 
on  December  12  Richard  crossed 
over  to  Normandy,  on  his  way  to 
the  Holy  Land  ;  *  so  great  was  the 
devotion  of  the  man,'  says  the 
monkish  chronicler.^  The  devout 
Richard,  finding  in  Sicily  a  satis- 
factory amount  of  his  favourite 
amusement  of  fighting  (and  an  ad- 
mirable warrior  and  leader  he  was), 
wintered  there ;  but,  receiving  ac- 
count of  the  straits  of  the  Christians 
who  were  besieging  Acre,  the  King 
sent  forward  a  strong  force  to 
reinforce  them ;  and  *  abbots  and 
prelates  led  their  own  troops, 
and  fought  manfully  for  the 
faith.  .  .  .  Among  and  above 
the  others.  Archbishop  Baldwin 
distinguished  himself,  though  hia 
advanced  ago  might  have  inclined 
him  to  inactivity.*  He  was  now 
'  raising  a  standard  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  glorious  martyr 
Thomas.  .  .  .  Two  hundred  knights 
and  300  followers  served  in  the  pay 
of  this  holy  man.'  Also,  *  he  blessed 
and  gave  absolution  to  the  army,' 
when  it  went  forth  to  battle.  But, 
for  all  that,  things  went  ill  with  the 
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Grasaders;  thejcoTild  not  take  Acre, 
they  quarrelled  among  themselves, 
suffered  famine,  and,  moreover, '  be- 
came altogether  dissolute,  and  given 
to  drinking,  women,  and  dice,  so 
that  it  afflicted  the  sonl  of  the  Arch- 
bishop even  to  weariness  of  life.' 
He  prayed  (says  the  chronicler)  to 
be  removed  from  the  turmoil,  and,- 
as  if  heard  by  the  Lord,  a  fever 
took  him  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
no  more.* 

Welsh  Affairs.     ( 1 1 89-1 212.) 

During  the  reigns  of  Cceur-de- 
Lion  and  John,  Wales  went  on  much 
as  usual — ^no  marked  change  in  her 
internal  life  or  her  relations  to 
England.  We  hear  of  endless 
fightings,  of  repeated  burnings  of 
towns  and  castles,  especially  along 
the  Marches  and  among  the  Fle- 
mings, as  they  were  still  called.  We 
4iear  of  a  gigantic  human  skeleton, 
supposed  King  Arthur's,  dug  up 
ut  Glastonbury,  and  near  it  the  ske- 
leton of  Queen  Gwen-hwyfer,  with, 
as  the  rumour  runs,  a  mass  of  long 
golden  hair.  Welsh  opposition  to 
England  was  fostered  by  prophecies 
•  of  King  Arthur's  return.  This  was 
very  probably  a  counter-trick  of 
King  Henry,  to  prove  Arthur  dead, 
and  the  Welsh  prophets  liars. 
About  the  same  time,  befalls,  not 
mythical,  the  death  of  Gwenllian, 
daughter  of  Rhys,  *  the  flower  and 
ornament  of  all  Kymru.'  ^  We  hear 
of  the  building,  by  a  Welsh  chieftain, 
of  that  beautiful  Abbey,  De  Valle 
Crucis — which  I  lately  saw  roofless 
amid  its  ivy,  with  six  centuries  of 
weathering  on  the  carved  stones. 

Lltfwelyn  ap  lortoerth, 
(1212-1220.) 

The  Pope  having  excommuni- 
cated King  John  (1212)  and  ab- 
solved all  his  vassals  from  fealty,  the 
Welsh,  as  they  were  ever  ready  to 
do,    rose    in     insurrection    under 


Llywelyn,  Prince  of  Owynedd 
(north  realm  in  Wales),  and  we  are 
told  that  John  hanged  certain  young 
Welsh  boys  of  rank,  who,  as  hos- 
tages, had  been  living  at  lus  court. 
Great  on  all  sides  was  the  cruelty 
of  those  days :  eyes  put  out,  man- 
hood reft  away,  deliberate  tortures, 
hasty  slaying — these  were  every-day 
deeds.  The  evil  thoughts  of  man 
took  fierce  and  masterful  shapes; 
worst  of  all,  inhuman,  merciless, 
and  irresistible,  when  under  the 
guise  of  Divine  authority.  The  name 
Llywelyn,  by  the  way,  evidently 
comes  from  Llyw^  '  a  lion,'  and  is 
equivalent  to  Lionel.  Gruffedd,  I 
suppose,  is  from  Gruf^  *  a  griffon,' 

Llywelyn  ap  lorwerth  for  a  short 
time  was  able  to  call  himself  King 
of  All  Kymru  ;  but  after  John's 
death  he  was  forced  to  submit  to 
the  power  of  the  Regent,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  do  homage  again  as 
vassal,  and  engage  to  deal  by 
English  law  with  the  English  in  his 
lands.  John's  son,  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, t^n  years  old,  was  now 
King  of  England,  the  great  contest 
of  Barons  against  Crown  going  on 
with  fervour.  Llywelyn  married 
Joan,  half-sister  of  the  young  King 
Henry,  and  his  artificial  loyalty  was 
henceforward  mueh  strengthened 
by  this  natural  bond.  Also  John 
de  Braose  (son  of  William,  who 
died  in  France  P)  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Prince  Llywelyn,  and 
Rhys  the  Hoarse  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  de  Clare  (one 
of  the  *  Strongbows  *)  ;  Hymen  thus 
helping  to  unite  nations  also. 
Llywelyn's  letters  to  Henry  were 
headed  '  To  his  dearest  brother  and 
most  excellent  lord  Henry,  Scc.^  Ac, 
Llywelyn,  Prince  of  North  Wales.* 

Troubles  in  Pembroke^  Henry  IIL 
being  King  of  England.  (1220- 
1223.) 

Yet  the  fighting  by  no  means  came 


*  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,  i.  66. 
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to  an  end ;  the  men  of  Pembroke 
^specially  (English  and  Flemish 
under  their  Earl  William,  8on  of 
the  Regent  now  dead,  12 19)  and 
theWelsh  were  continually  at  odds.' 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  being  in 
Ireland,  Lljwelyn  seized  on  two 
of  his  castles,  beheaded  all  the 
people  he  found  in  them,  and  left  a 
Welsh  garrison  in  each.  William, 
hearing  of  this,  recrossed  the 
Channel,  collected  a  large  force,  be- 
sieged and  retook  the  castles,  and 
beheaded  all  the  Welsh  whom  he 
made  prisoners.  Further,  he  in- 
vaded Llywelyn's  territory  and 
ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword.  Llywelyn  met  him  with  a 
strong  force,  was  defeated,  and 
'  nine  thousand  of  his  men  were 
computed  to  have  been  slain  and 
made  prisoners.'^  After  a  time  King 
Henry  himself  advanced  in  force 
upon  Wales,  and,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  Welsh  Chief,  unable  to 
resist  the  weight  of  England,  sub- 
mitted, took  oaths,  bound  himself 
to  make  compensation,  and  gave 
sureties  therefor. 

Llywelyn  np  lorwerth  against 
King  Henry;  fighting  and 
Terms  of  Peace,   (1228.) 

A  contemporary  chronicler  de- 
scribes another  affair  between  Lly- 
welyn and  Henry,  some  five  years 
later.  In  the  month  of  August,' 
the  knights  and  soldiers  of  the 
castle  of  Montgomery  sallied  forth, 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
to  widen  and  make  safer  a  road 
near  the  castle  where  the  Welsh 
banditti  often  robbed  and  murdered 
travellers.  While  at  work  cutting 
down  trees  and  shrubs,  the  Welsh 
attacked  them  in  great  force,  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat  to  the  castle, 
and  then  laid  siege  to  it.  The 
King  of  England,  who  was  in  those 
parts,  marched  to  the  help  of  the 


garrison,  relieved  it,  and  burnt 
down  the  wood  which  gave  shelter 
to  banditti,  though  it  was  very 
large  and  difficult  to  destroy  on 
account  of  the  thick  gpx)wth  of 
trees.  Moreover,  the  King  burnt 
down  the  Abbey  of  White  Monks, 
in  the  neighbouring  vale  of  Keri, 
because  it  was  reputed  a  receptacle 
for  the  plunder  taken  by  the  Welsh ; 
and,  the  situation  being  strong, 
Hubert  de  Burgo,  Justiciary  of 
England,  ordered,  with  the  King's 
consent,  a  castle  to  be  there  buUt. 
But  while  this  was  doing  the  Welsh 
made  continual  attacks,  and  many 
were  slain  on  both  sides ;  and  the 
noble  William  de  Braose — son  of 
Reginald,  son  of  the  former  Wil- 
liam (?) — when  on  a  foraging  expe- 
dition, was  made  prisoner  by  the 
Welsh.  King  Henry  was  uncom- 
fortable, provisions  fell  short,  and 
some  of  his  commanders  were  sas- 
pec  ted  of  sympathy  with  the  Welsh. 
He  at  last  made  terms  with  Lly- 
welyn, and  agreed  to  pull  down  the 
new  castle  (now  almost  finished 
with  great  labour  and  cost),  ac- 
cepting 3,000  marks  by  way  of 
compensation.  '  And  thus  the  King 
of  England  returned  in  shame,  after 
having  spent  nearly  three  months 
in  building  the  said  castle,  wasted 
much  money,  and  left  the  noble 
William  de  Braose  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  Llywelyn.  The  ridi- 
cnle  of  many  wai  stii^d ;  for  when 
the  castle  was  begun,  the  Justiciary 
himself  called  it  Hubert's  Folly; 
and  now  people  said  he  was  not 
only  a  prophet,  but  more  than  a 
prophet.'  *  In  lieu  of  paying  the 
3,000  marks,  Llywelyn  released  Wil- 
liam de  Braose,  who,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered (see  ante),  was  connected 
with  him  by  marriage.  This  Wil- 
liam (grandson  of  the  former 
William?)  came  to  an  ill  end  at 
last:  two  years  after  this,  in  the 
month  of  April,  visiting  Llywelyn 


'  Rjmer,  'August  or  September  1220.' 
'  Roger  of  Wendover,  a.d.  1223. 
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(we  are  not  told  where),  he  was 
found  in  the  chamber  of  Llywelyn's 
wife,  the  Princess  Joan,  and  next 
morning  taken  forth  and  hanged  ^ 
in  broad  day,  *  in  the  presence  of 
about  80  men.'* 


Next  year,  *on  account  of  a 
dispute,'  Llywelyn  burned  several 
castles  and  towns ;  the  knights  of 
Montgomery  Castle  took  many 
Welsh  prisoners,  decapitated  them, 
and  sent  their  heads  to  King  Henry ; 
Llywelyn  made  furious  reprisals  on 
the  border  lands  of  the  barons, 
sparing  not  to  bum  even  several 
churches  *  together  with  some  noble 
women  and  girls  who  had  fled 
thither  for  safety;*^  for  which  the 
bishops  and  prelates  of  England, 
assembled  at  Oxford,  excommuni- 
cated him. 

It  must  always  be  recollected  that 
private  war  between  nobles  was  a 
recognised  and  legal  mode  of  seek- 
ing redress  for  injuries,  and  there 
were  fixed  and  exact  rules  for  be- 
ginning and  carrying  it  on. 

Again,  the  year  after,  fighting 
went  on,  followed  by  truce  and 
negotiation.  But  in  1233,  King 
Henry  having  long  been  at  odds 
with  some  of  his  chief  English 
nobles,  certain  of  them  —  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  Earl  of  Kent,  and 
others — fled  into  Wales,  and  made 
pact  with  Llywelyn  and  other 
Kymric  princes  to  resist  Kling 
Henry's  power.  The  King  assem- 
bled a  large  army  at  Gloucester, 
marched  on  '  Hereford  in  Wales,'* 
and  invaded  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's 
territory,  but  returned  again  to 
Gloucester  re  ivfecta;  and  after  a 
time,  finding  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 


and  Llywelyn  too  strong  for  him 
(they  having  ravaged  all  the  border, 
and  beyond  it,  up  to  Shrewsbury, 
which  they  burned),  Henry  're- 
treated, in  sore  shame,  to  Winches- 
ter,' leaving  all  the  Gloucester 
district  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  enemy.  These  were  too  evident 
to  all  travellers :  it  was  a  dreadM 
sight  to  see  the  corpses  of  the  slain, 
almost  numberless,  lying  unburied 
and  naked  in  the  roads,  poisoning 
the  air,  and  fed  upon  by  birds  and 
beasts.^  This  was  after  Christmas 
time.  In  April  Richard  Earl  of 
Pembroke  heard  that  his  Irish  terri- 
tory was  attacked  by  rival  Anglo- 
Irish  nobles,  and  set  sail  for  Ireland 
with  only  fifteen  knights.  As  we 
said  before,  a  great  nobleman  in 
those  days  did  not  get  or  keep  his 
lands  for  nothing.  And  in  Ireland 
Richard  died,  April  16,  of  wounds 
received  in  battle,  and  was  buried 
at  Kilkenny. 

Peace  for  some  years.  Death  of 
Llywelyn  ap  lorwerth,  called 
Uhe  Great.''     (1235-1240.) 

After  this  Llywelyn  ap  lorwerth 
and  King  Henry  agreed  to  a  truce 
for  two  years;. and  the  rebellious 
English  nobles  made  submission 
(tins  was  at  Gloucester)  and  were 
restored  to  their  estates  and  privi- 
leges ;  and  Gilbert,  brother  of  the 
deceased  Richard,  did  homage,  and 
took  rank  as  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of  Eng- 
land. Then  followed  some  peaceful 
years. 

In  1237,  in  February,  died  Prin- 
cess Joan,  Llywelyn's  wife,  at  Aber- 
fraw  (in  Anglesea),  and  was  buried 
by  the  strand  in  a  cemetery  newly 
consecrated,  and  her  husband  built 
there,  in  her  honour,  a  monastery 
of  barefooted  monks.^  Next  year 
all   the  princes    of   Wales    swore 


'  Roger  of  Wendorer,  a.d.  1230. 

•  Brut,  1230. 

•  Roger  of  Wendover. 
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fidelity  to  David,  son  of  Ll7wel3m ; 
and  in  1240  Llyweljn,  Prince  of 
Kymra,  died,  *  after  taking  the  habit 
of  religion,'  and  was  buried  at  Aber- 
conway.*  He  reigned  fifty-six  years, 
and  some  call  lf"Tn  *  Llywelyn  the 
Great.'  He  had  showed  personal 
force  enough  to  keep  supremacy  in 
Wales  over  his  rivals,  and  had 
stemmed  the  English  tide  for  awhile 
with  fair  success. 

Wales  disturbed:  Prince  David. 
General  Insurrection.  ( 1 240- 
1245.) 

Llywelyn's  two  sons  contended 
for  the  mastery  ;  David  made  Grif- 
fith prisoner  ;  and  the  country  was 
disturbed.  King  Hemy  invaded 
Wales  by  way  of  Chester,  in  a  hot 
summer,  marshes  and  mountains 
dry  ;  then  David  submitted  and  did 
homage,  and  his  brother  Griffith 
was  transferred  as  prisoner  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  whence  attempt- 
ing to  escape  from  a  window,  and 
the  rope  breaking,  he  fell  and  was 
killed.  In  the  spring  of  1244  all 
over  Wales  the  Kymry,  under 
Prince  David,  broke  out  once  more 
into  insurrection.  They  wanted 
their  own  laws  and  language  and 
leaders,  their  own  customs,  their 
own  country. 

David,  Priyice^s  NonvalllcBy  now 
hit  on  a  scheme  to  counterbalance 
the  hitherto  irresistible  Saxon  neigh- 
bour: he  sent  to  the  Pope,  with 
gifts,  ofiering  to  hold  his  princi- 
pality as  a  fief  of  the  Papal  See. 
Pope  (Innocent  IV.)  considers,  en- 
quires; soon  finds  it  his  interest 
to  hold  by  the  Saxon  King.  David 
nevertheless  fights  fiercely  against 
the  Lords  Marchers;  and  at  last 
King  Henry  comes  on  the  scene, 
with  the  determination  (which  so 


many  have  'had  before  him)  of 
utterly  subduing  all  Wales ;  and 
once  again  the  nut  proves  too  hard 
to  crack.  The  King  in  August  or 
September  (year  1245)  with  his 
army  arrive  at  Tyganwy,  which 
the  English  call  Gkinnock,  a  castle 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Conway, 
on  the  east  bank.  They  found  the 
country  difficult,  and  often  lost  men 
to  little  purpose  in  sallies  and 
excursions.  The  King  strength- 
ened the  castle,  and  drew  a  body  of 
troops  from  Ireland,  *  knowing  them 
to  have  an  extreme  haired  against 
the  Welsh  J*  to  devastate  Anglesea, 
which  they  did  with  fire  and  sword, 
*even  more  thoroughly  than  they 
were  ordered.*^  So  sti*angely  fero- 
cious is  Kelt  against  Kelt. 

Besides  this,  the  King  cut  ofi*  all 
supplies  of  food  from  the  miserable 
Welsh;  and  having  strengthened 
the  castle  of  Gunnock,  *  a  thorn  in 
their  eye,'  Henry  returned  to  Eng- 
land, leaving  many  of  his  soldiers 
dead  and  unburied,  some  having 
been  slain  and  others  drowned.^  A 
year  *most  cruel  to  the  Welsh,* 
says  Matthew  Paris.* 

David  dies :  his  Nephews  make  a 
Convention  with  King  Henrtf 
IIL  Poverty,  taxes,  discon-- 
tent    (1246-1254.) 

Next  year,  about  the  beginning 
of  spring.  Prince  David  died  at 
Aberfraw,  much  lamented.  He 
had  no  sons,  and  his  nephews, 
Owen  and  Llywelyn  (sons  of  Grif- 
fith, son  of  Llywelyn  ap  lorwerth), 
succeeded  him,  *divicUng,  by  the 
advice  of  good  men,  their  dominion 
into  two  Imlves.'*  They  did  homage 
to  King  Henry;  and,  further,  en- 
tered into  a  formal  Treaty  with 
him,  which  is  a  new  tide-mark  in 


>  Brut,  Ann,  Camb. 

'  Matthew  Paris,  Historia  Anglorum^  Treasury  Series,  ii.  507 ;  and  Abbrev.  ChrotK. 
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tHe  English  advances.^  The  cause 
of  *  Wales  for  the  Welsh/  slowly 
but  continuallj  losing  ground,  here 
has  its  loss  put  on  record.  In 
this  '  conventio '  four  cantreds  in 
North  Wales  are  ceded  to  the 
King,  'et  tota  Rivera  de  Gunewaj/ 
and  also  the  district  'de  Monte 
Alto : '  the  rest  of  North  Wales  to 
belong  to  Owen  and  Lly welyn  and 
their  heirs,  on  condition  of  their 
^imishing  Dominus  Bex  with  a 
certain  number  of  horse  and  foot 
soldiers,  and  doing  other  usual 
feudal  services.  If  Owen  and  Lly- 
welyn  or  their  heirs  shall  break 
this  treaty,  they  shall  lose  all  their 
lands,  and  these  shall  belong  in 
perpetuity  to  Dominus  Bex  and 
his  heirs.  Done  at  Woodstock, 
April  30th,  1247. 

In  this  year  the  Welsh  were  very 
ill  off;  bad  weather  and  bad  crops, 
famine  and  pestilence. 

In  1250  they  have  to  complain  of 
heavy  taxation,  increased  by  de- 
mands for  the  New  Crusade — un- 
lucky Crusade  of  Saint  Louis. 

The  young  English  Prince  Ed- 
ward  comes  to  the  front, 
Lly  welyn  ap  Griffith^  grand- 
son of  Llywelyn  ap  lorwerthy 
having  overcome  his  brother ^ 
fights  against  Prince  Edward 
during  several  years,  (1254- 
1264.) 

In  1254  Prince  Edward  (whom 
folk  call  *  Longshanks,'  now  fifteen 
years  old)  is  made  Earl  of  Chester, 
and  received  seven  castles  and  much 
territory  in  Wales ;  he  being  given, 
about  the  same  time,  the  lordship 
of  Ireland.'  Llywelyn  and  Owen, 
you  will  remember,  were  chosen  to 
reign  jointly  ;  but  they  quarrelled, 
and  the  quarrel  grew  at  last  (July 
1255  ')  to  open  war.  Owen,  along 
with  a   younger  David,   marched 


'  with  a  great  army  *  against  their 
eldest  brother  Llywelyn ;  were 
beaten;  and  Llywelyn  took  pos- 
session of  the  territoiy  of  Owen 
and  David  without  any  opposi- 
tion.^ Next  year,  in  Aug^t,  Ed- 
ward, son  of  King  Henry,  Earl  of 
Chester,  took  a  survey  of  fajs  castles 
and  lands  in  Gwynedd  [Northern 
division  of  Wales] ;  and  afier  be 
had  returned  to  England,  the  nobles 
of  Wales  came  to  Llywelyn,  the  son 
of  Griffith,  and  declared  they  would 
rather  be  killed  in  war  for  their 
liberty  than  trodden  down  by 
strangers  in  bondage.  Llywelyn, 
moved  by  their  complaints,  invaded 
the  midland  country,  along  with 
Meredith,  son  of  Bhys  the  Hoarse, 
and  subdued  it  before  a  week's 
time.* 

After  this  Llywelyn  attacked  and 
subdued  certain  Welsh  magnates 
who  stood  out  against  him ;  and 
for  several  years  to  come  he  held 
his  own  against  Edward  Long- 
shanks,  who  exercised  severe  rule 
in  his  own  Welsh  earldom,  and 
made  frequent  military  excursions 
beyond  it,  and  whose  determination 
to  reduce  all  Wales  to  subjection 
must  already  have  been  apparent. 

This  Llywelyn,  son  of  Griffith, 
was  the  last  Welsh  *  Prince  of 
Wales.'  But  there  is  more  to  tell, 
ere  we  write  Finis  WaHice,  than  this 
month's  space  will  allow. 

By  daylight  I  perambulated  again 
the  close-built  streets  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  admired  its  lofly  gabled 
old  mansions  —  Ireland's  House, 
Butchers'  Bow,  and  many  more.  In 
the  old  Market-Squarelfound  still 
safe  (and  thought  it  a  piece  of  luck) 
the  old  market-house,  stone  arcade 
below,  mullioned  windows  above,  a 
rich  old  gray  thing  with  Queen 
Bess's  arms  on  the  west  front.  And 
close  by  stands  the  statue  of  a  man 


*  Hymer  (1745)1  *•  '5^' 
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wlio  extended  England's  physical 
dominion  in  the  earth  to  an  extent 
that  not  Elizabeth  nor  her  servant 
Mr.  William  Shakespeare  ever 
dreamed  of.  Robert  Clive,  ob- 
scure Shropshire  boy,  M.P.  for 
Shrewsbury,  conqueror  of  India, 
suicide.  I  walked  over  the  *  Welsh 
Bridge,'  its  defensive  tower  and 
gateway  now  gone;  and  saw  far 
off  from  higher  ground  the  blue 
tops  of  mountains,  to  which  the 
Shrewsbury  folk  must  often  have 
looked  wiw  apprehension  as  the 
haunt  of  the  marauding  and  mur- 
derous Welsh.  No  doubt  Shrews- 
bury nurses  and  children  knew  well 
the  ditty: 

Tafiy  was  a  Welahman,  Taffy  was  a  thief; 
Taffy  came  to  my  houBe  and  stole  a  piece  of 

beef; 
I  went  to  Taffy's  house — ^he  was  not  at 

home; 

(which  was  indeed  the  usual  state 
of  the  case) 

Taffy  came  to  my  house  and  stole  a  mnttoo 

bone; 
I  went  to  Taffy's  honse,  Taffy  was  in  bed ; 

(caught  for  once) 

I  took  the  mutton  bone,  and  beat  him  on 
the  head. 

A  one-sided  statement,  certainly ; 
but  which  was  founded  on  facts  too 
familiar  to  the  borderers. 

The  long  High  Street  climbs 
from  the  ugliness  of  a  vast  Railway 
Station  and  runs  crookedly  along 
the  hill-back  to  the  pleasantness  of 
a  richly  wooded  public  ^rden, 
with  fine  linden-trees.  Halnvay  or 
so,  stands  Shrewsbury  Castle,  of 
dark  red  stone,  now  a  private  resi- 


dence, part  old,  part  modem,  bnilt 
on  the  spot^  where  stood  the 
mounded  and  palisaded  British  for- 
tress  of  Pengwem  [Head  or  Hilltop 
of  the  Alder  Wood],  Pengwem 
was  the  capital  of  the  Kymric 
realm  of  Powys.  The  Saxons  drove 
out  the  Kymry,  built  a  fortress  of 
their  own  here,  and  named  the 
place  Scrobesbyrig — Shrubby  Fort, 
as  it  were — ^now  turned  into 
*  ShrewsbuiT.'  The  Kymry  of 
Powys  fieemg  farther  into  the 
mountains  set  up  their  head  place 
at  Mathravel  in  Montgomeiyshire, 
and  kept  it  there  many  centuries. 

Around  the  house-crowded  hill, 
of  bovine  shape,  Severn  coils, 
making  it  almost  an  island,  the 
Welsh  bridge  to  the  west,  and  the 
English  bridge  to  the  east.  Over 
the  latter  on  your  way  to  the  huge 
station  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
beautiful  old  Abbey  Church,  and 
a  rich  stone  pulpit  standing  alone 
in  a  garden  close  by.  Then  away 
with  whistle  and  roar,  and  the  town, 
the  castle,  and  lastly  St.  Mary's 
tall  spire,  are  soon  lost  sight  of. 

I  sped  to  Hereford;  thence  to 
Boss;  and  launched  on  the  Wye 
early  on  an  autumn  morning  ere 
the  mist  was  lifted  from  the  beau- 
tiful river  and  its  wooded  shores. 

Down  we  glided  some  fifty  miles» 
on  the  stream  that  once  divided 
Wales  from  England ;  with  time  to 
think  of  old  Kings,  Princes,  Bards  ; 
of  Edward  Longshanks  ;  of  Owen 
Glendower ;  and  (what  chiefly  inter- 
ested me  all  through)  to  meditate 
on  the  nature  and  fate  of  the  Keltic 
phase  of  civilisation. 


^  Giraldus,  Ducriptio  Kambr^ 
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THE  COMMUNE  OF  1871. 


THE  Revolution  of  Marcli  1 8  has 
been  too  generally  regarded  in 
England  as  the  effect  of  an  nnpre- 
meditated  impulse  favoured  by  un- 
foreseen circumstances.     Similarly, 
the  system  of  Commune   Govern- 
ment in  Fans  established  as  the 
result  of  that  Bevolution,  has  been 
<iescribed  as  a  crude  and  hasty  ar- 
rangement, adopted  without  much 
of  serious  consideration  and  founded 
npon  no  very  definite  or  solid  basis 
of  political  thought  and  plan.   Those 
who  have  followed  with  a  careful 
eye  the  course  of  events  in  Paris, 
since  the  Revolution  of  September, 
know    that   this  latter  movement 
-cannot  be  explained  or  accounted 
for  in  any  such  off-hand  way ;  that 
its   causes  are  to    be    sought  for 
deeper  in  the  political  sentiments 
of  the  Parisians,  and  that  its  out- 
break was  only  the  realisation  of  a 
scheme  that  had  long  been  preparing 
^nd  maturing  in  the  heart  of  the 
French  capital.    It  is  true  that  the 
coup  d'etat  of  the  twenty-seventh 
Yentdse  owed  much  of  its  success 
to  adventitious  circumstances,  which 
its  leaders  could  not  have  foreseen. 
But  even  without  such  unexpected 
help    the  insurrection  must  have 
taken  place :    it  would  have  been 
•quelled  as  it  probably  will  be  quelled, 
before  these  pages  are  published,  per- 
haps much  more  easily ;  but  Fortune, 
AS  we  shall  see,  was  not  altogether 
on    the    side    of    the    insurgents. 
Although  they  gained  in  Paris,  by 
her  aid,  a  material  strength  dispro- 
portionate to  their  most  sanguine 
hopes,  they  lost  in  the  provinces 
that    support,    both  physical    and 
moral,  which  they  had  every  reason 
to  count  upon.     They  lost,  through 
the  alienation  of  certain  men,  whom 
they  had  regarded  as  their  natural 
chiefs   and   leaders,  that  directing 
and  moderating  power  which  alone 
could   have  guided  them  to  per- 
manent success. 


The  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  Communal  Revolution  may,  in 
fact,  be  traced  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy,  as  it  gradually  matured  its 
plans  and  collected  ite  forces  daring 
the  six  months  preceding  the  out- 
break.   The  fortnight  inunediately 
succeeding  September  4  sufficed  to 
show  plainly  that  the  new  Republic, 
or  rather  its  Groverimient  of  twelve, 
had  no  intention  of  recognising  the 
municipal  rights  of  Paris,  as  under- 
stood by  the  true   'Communists.' 
The  greater  part,  undoubtedly,  of 
those  who    raised    to    power    the 
Government  of  National    Defence 
did    so    in    the     confident    belief 
that  their  new  rulers  would  give 
them    a    Commune  possessing,  at 
least,  powers  of  considerable  extent. 
But  of  all  the  twelve,  Rochefort 
alone   declared    in   favour  of  the 
Municipal  election.     It  was  evident 
that,  except  upon  compulsion,  the 
men  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  would  not 
admit,  as  a  partner  or  rival  in  power, 
any  such  body  as  that  which,  in  the 
old  famous  Revolution,  reigned  by 
terror  over  Paris.     From  this  mo- 
ment Communists,  Socialists,  and 
Trades     Unionists — all    the     Red 
Republicans,    in    fact — declared  a 
mortal  enmi^  against  the  Men  of 
the  National  Defence.    These  began 
silently  to  collect  around  those  well- 
known  centres  of  political  discon- 
tent, in  the  head-quarters  of  work- 
ing Paris — at    Belleville    and    La 
Villette — a    nucleus    of   agitators, 
schemers,  and,  to  use  the  plain  term, 
conspirators.     From  that  moment 
every  mistake  of  the  Government 
—and  their  mistakes  were  not  few 
nor  slight — was  laid  hold  of  and 
made  up  into  political  capital  by  the 
orators  of  the  insurrectionary  clubs. 
Every  disaster  in  the  field,  every 
error  in  the  cabinet,  was  ascribed  to 
one  cause  alone — the  non-existence 
of  the   Commune — the    Commune 
was  the  panacea  for  every  evil  and 
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ereiy  disease  of  Paris  and  of  France. 
Thus,  in  those  attacks  upon  the 
n6tel  de  Ville,  which  at  first,  as  on 
October  8,  took  the  form  of  demon- 
strations merely,  which  afterwards, 
as  on  October  3 1  and  January  22, 
threatened  actual  violence  and 
bloodshed,  the  Commune  was 
always  the  war-cry  of  the  mal- 
contents, the  standard  around  which 
they  had  been  collected,  and  the 
creed  for  which  they  were  half  pre- 
pared to  fight.  In  the  brief  hour 
of  success  which  crowned  the  at- 
tempt of  October  31,  the  very  first 
care  of  the  rebellious  chiefs  was  to 
take  steps  for  the  immediate  election 
of  a  Commune.  Had  Paris  ac- 
quiesced at  that  time  in  the  rule  of 
those  men,  as  she  did  four  and  a  half 
months  later  on,  MM.  Pyat  and 
Deslescluze  would  have  stepped  then 
instead  of  afterwards  into  the  place 
of  Jules  Favre  and  Trochu;  and  the 
Commune  would  have  earned  the 
disgrace  or  credit  resulting  from  the 
siege.  But  on  that  occasion  Paris 
— or  rather  the  troops  in  Paris — 
declared  against  the  insurgent 
party  :  the  Mobiles  of  Brittany  and 
the  Gardes  Nationaux  of  the  central 
districts  suppressed  the  abortive 
revolution,  and  its  leaders  marched 
back  (under  a  treaty,  be  it  remem- 
bered, with  the  Government)  to  their 
lurking-places  in  the  ill-affected  out- 
skirts. Here,  throughout  the  siege, 
they  organised  and  cbilled  their  bat- 
tahons,  not  for  the  fight  against  the 
Prussians,  but  for  the  political 
struggle  looming  in  the  future. 
Full  and  strong  regiments  they 
were ;  vigorous,  energetic,  and  well 
equipped.  Often  during  the  autumn 
months  has  the  writer  watched,  with 
interest  and  not  without  uneasy 
forebodings,  their  drill  on  the 
heights  of  Chaumont  and  the  ter- 
races of  Menilmontant. 

It  must  have  been  known  to  the 
Government  of  Paris  at  the  time  of 
the  capitulation  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  National  Guard  were 
more  or  less  disaffected.     Dire  ex- 


perience had  taught  them,  one 
would  think,  that  a  good  fourth  part 
of  the  citizen  army  were  prepared  to 
fight  fiercely  for  what — ^rightly  or 
wrongly  —  they  considered  their 
municipal  rights.  The  National 
Guard  is  as  naturally  and  certainly 
the  bulwark  of  the  Commune  as  a 
PrsBtorian  Guard  is  of  Imperialism. 
Yet,  the  Government  of  National 
Defence  committed,  with  their  eyes 
open,  the  egregiously  rash  act  of 
allowing  this  ill-affected  soldiery  to 
retain  their  arms  and  even  to  assume 
ostensibly  the  internal  government, 
and  become  the  police  of  the  capital. 
A  way  was  opened  for  the  deliberate 
development  of  the  plans  of  the  mal- 
contents— for  the  consolidation  of 
their  forces,  the  expression  of  their 
ideas,  and  the  perfecting  of  their  dis- 
cipline. The  period  which  elapsed 
from  the  capitulation  of  Paris  to  the 
outbreak  of  March  1 8  forms  a  second 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  Communal  rebellion — the 
epoch  of  final  preparation,  and 
almost  assured  victory. 

It  was  during  this  period  that 
Fortune  began  to  smile  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  Communists.  Three 
pieces  of  good  luck  may  be  espe- 
cially mentioned  as  conducing  to 
their  ultimate  success.  The  first 
was  the  stipulation,  already  alluded 
to,  in  the  Armistice  Convention  that 
the  Grarde  Nationale  should  retain 
its  arms.  The  second  was  the  happy 
attempt  to  carry  off*,  on  a  feigned 
and  ridiculous  plea,  the  cannon 
which,  by  another  unlucky  blunder, 
had  been  left  within  their  power. 
A  third  and  most  important  assist- 
ance— not  material  but  moral — was 
afforded  to  the  Communists  by  the 
attitude  of  the  National  Assembly 
at  Bordeaux.  Its  *  reactionary  * 
character,  and  its  iU-concealed  con- 
tempt of  Democratic  principles, 
alienated  from  it  the  revolutionary 
party  in  France,  and  enlisted  them 
on  the  side  of  the  Commune.  The 
rejection  by  it  of  the  capital  as  the 
seat  of  Government,  the  insulting 
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way  in  which  that  rejection  was 
voted,  the  marked,  thongh,  perhaps, 
often  merited,  contamelj  with  which 
it  treated  the  Paris  Deputies,  did 
much  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the 
malcontents  bj  wounding  the  pride 
of  the  yain  and  silly  Parisians,  and 
rousing  them  to  a  spirit  of  com- 
bativeness  against  M.  Thiers  and 
his  subservient  Assembly.  To  de« 
spise  and  insult  Paris  was  the 
surest  way  to  irritate  and  excite 
her  giddy  population. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
conduct  of  M.  Jules  Favre,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  task  of  watching 
over  Paris  during  the  dangerous 
period  we  are  now  considering  P 
Did  he  altogether  ignore  the  move- 
ment which  was  so  surely  pushing 
on  its  way  ?  Was  he  aflflicted  wil£ 
so  inconceivable  a  blindness  as  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  Paris  P  Or  did  he  vainly 
attempt  to  urge  the  Ministry,  of 
which  he  formed  a  part,  to  take 
strenuous  measures  while  there  yet 
was  time  P  Subsequent  events  have 
shown  plainly  enough  how  vastly 
M.  Thiers  underrated  the  powers  of 
the  insurgent  party.  Did  his  Minis- 
ter, with  all  his  opportunities  of 
watching  the  progress  of  the  em- 
bryo insurrection,  share  that  f&tal 
infatuation  P  Either  upon  M.  Jules 
Eavre  or  upon  his  chief  must  rest 
the  blame  of  an  unpardonable  negli- 
gence. If  signs  were  wanting  of  the 
formidable  and  determined  nature 
of  the  rebellion  that  was  preparing, 
they  were  amply  furnished  by  the 
daring  and  illegal  manifestations  at 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  the 
tragic  murder  of  the  unfortunate 
agent  of  police. 

Even  at  the  last  moment,  after 
the  disaffected  battalions  had  occu- 
pied and  fortified  Montmartre,  and 
the  Central  Committee  stepping 
forth  into  the  light  openly  braved 
the  National  Government,  publish- 
ing proclamations  and  journals, 
treating  the  Assembly  and  its  offi- 
cers as  traitors  and  conspirators,  a 


little  energy  and  a  little  forea^ht 
might  have  saved  the  capital     The 
sturdy  Mobiles  of  Brittany,  the  loyal 
Gendarmes    of   the  old  Beign  of 
Order,  would  have  fought  then  as 
they  have  fought  since  in  the  cause 
of  the  Assembly,  and  have  put  down 
the  revolution  with  an  unflinching 
arm.   But  instead  of  entrusting  the 
execution  of  his  plan  to  trustworthy 
troops  such  as  these,  M.  Thiers  sent 
out  against  them  a   body  of  men 
whom,  with  a  little  consideration,  he 
ought  to  have  known  to  be  unrelt- 
able.  Raw  levies  from  the  disorderly 
army  of  the  Loire,  young  and  igno- 
rant conscripts,  amenable  to  every 
suggestion  made  by  the  revolution- 
ary    intriguers, — these    were   the 
troops  sent  into  Paris  under  General 
Ducrot,  and  destined  to  act  against 
the  comparatively  experienced  Com- 
munist soldiery.  Even  these  troops, 
had  they  been  brought  fresh  from 
the     country,     and    marched     up 
straight  to  the  attack  of  the  insur- 
gents'   positions,   would    probably 
have  obeyed  this  order,  and  van- 
quished   the    then    half- confident 
Gardes  Nationaux.  But  a  month  of 
idleness  in  Paris,  and  exposure  to 
the   seductive   intrigues  and   pro- 
mises of  the  agitators,  had  under- 
mined   their   fidelity    long  before 
the   1 8th  of  March  arriv^.     The 
mysterious  hesitation  of  the  troops 
on  that  fatal  morning,  the  failure  of 
the  attack  after  it  had  apparently 
achieved  success,  is  only  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that  the 
soldiers  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment most  reliable  were  thoroughly 
disaffected,  if  not  absolutely  hos- 
tile. 

The  same  consideration  will  alone 
account  for  the  hasty  striking  of 
the  loyfdist  camps  in  Paris.  One 
after  another,  fix>m  the  Tuileries 
gardens,  from  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
frt)m  the  LuxemboTirg,  the  line 
troops  withdrew,  or  rather  fled,  from 
the  city  thev  were  intended  to 
guard;  and  m  a  few  hours  after 
the  outburst  of  the  insurrection  all 
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Paris  was  in' the  power  of  the  Bevo- 
luidonists.  As  for  the  general  popu- 
lation— ^most   of  them,   of  course, 
soldiers  of  the  National  Qnard,  and 
therefore  still  in  the  possession  of 
arms— they  simply  acquiesced  in 
the  movement  with  all  the  inert 
apathy  that  has  ever  been  the  cha- 
racteristic   of   the    bourgeoisie    of 
Paris  ;^  as  they  acquiesced  in  the 
changes  of  '30,  of  '48,  and  of  '51, 
and  as    they  acquiesced — with   a 
little  more  excitement  it  is  true — 
in  the    Revolution  of    September 
1 870.  Much  abuse  has  been  heaped 
by  the  English  newspapers  upon 
the  population  of  Paris  for  their 
cowardly  and  shortsighted  submis- 
sion to  the  victory  of  the  minority. 
They  would  perhaps  plead  on  their 
part,  that  if  the  regular  encamped 
army,  posted  for  their  defence  in 
Paris,  ran  away,  they  had  some  ex- 
cuse for  not  rising  voluntarily  and 
spontaneously  en  masses  to  do  the 
work  thus  lefl  undone.     Moreover, 
although  it  would  be  wrong  to  say 
that  they  sided  with  the  Commu- 
nists, whose  proceedings  and  pro- 
jects   the    great  majority    of   the 
Parisians    have    consistently    con- 
demned, yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  certainly  had  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  adverse  party,  nor  any 
inclination  to  draw  the  sword  for 
the  '  rnralist '  Assembly  which  had 
insulted  them,  or  the  statesmen  of 
whose  blunders  they  were  so  cogni- 
zant. 

Thus  we  reach  the  third  and 
most  eventful  epoch — that  of  the 
Communal  supremacy  in  Paris.  We 
have  to  trace  through  the  tangled 
mass  of  decrees  and  proclamations, 
and  amidst  the  chaos  of  a  confused 
and  constantly  shifting  system  of 
government,  this  administration  of 
public  affairs  by  the  Commune. 
We  have  an  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing the  actual  working  of  those 
Socialist  principles  which  Paris  has 


now  for  the  second  time  attempted 
to  carry  into  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  the  serious  lesson  which  the 
world  may  read  in  the  history  of 
the  Bevolution  should  not  be  weak> 
ened  in  its  significance  or  interest 
by  any  ill-grounded  contempt  either 
for  the  acts  of  the  Communal 
leaders  or  for  the  sincerity  of  their 
motives.  We  have  seen  that  the 
army  on  which  the  Bevolufionists 
relied,  and  by  means  of  which  they 
climbed  to  power,  was  not,  as  cer- 
tain French  statesmen  pretended, 
and  some  English  papers  would 
have  had  us  believe,  a '  mere  handful 
of  disorderly  rebels ;'  but  a  compact 
force,  well  drilled,  well  organised, 
and  valiant  when  fighting  for  a 
cause  that  they  really  had  at  heart. 
It  is  equally  false  and  unfair  to 
regard  the  Communal  Assembly  as 
a  crew  of  unintelligent  and  mis- 
chievous conspirators,  guided  by  no 
definite  or  reasonable  principle,  and 
seeking  only  their  own  aggrandise- 
ment and  the  destruction  of  all  the 
recognised  laws  of  order.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  such  an  idea  respecting 
the  Commune  is  very  generally 
entertained  by  ordinary  English 
readers.  It  may  be  shown  that  the 
policy  of  this  Government,  though 
defaced  by  many  gross  abuses  and 
errors,  had  much  in  it  to  deserve 
the  consideration,  and  even  to  ex- 
tort the  admiration,  of  an  intelligent 
and  practical  statesman. 

It  is  indispensable  also,  that  we 
should  attach  their  true  weight  to 
the  various  difficulties  which  from 
its  very  earliest  commencement 
harassed  and  threatened  the  Bevo- 
lutionary  Government— difficulties 
which  can  only  be  properly  appre- 
ciated by  a  review  of  the  events 
immediately  following  the  coup  of 
the  1 8th,  and  a  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  various  parties  which 
existed  in  Paris    during    the  few 


'  *  Indifference  malhenrensei  qui,  quoiqu'on  en  dise,  forme  le  fond  du  caract^re  parieien.* 
— La  Commttne  de  Paris;  son  Pasd,  ton  Avenir,  par  Fontaipe  et  Bossaut,  p.  ai. 
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days  between  that   date  and  the 
election  of  the  Commune. 

The  troops  of  the  Assembly  once 
defeated  and  chased  from  the  capital, 
the  promoters  of  the  new  Bevolution 
found  themselves  at  once  face  to 
face  with  obstacles  hardly  less  for- 
midable than  those  which  they  had 
so  suddenly  overcome.  Foremost 
among  these  were  the  very  di- 
verse and  ofben  irreconcilable  opi- 
nions professed  by  different  sections 
of  their  own  pariy.  Nothing  is  more 
illustrative  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
French  for  democratic  government 
than  the  utter  disunion  which 
reigned  from  the  first  among  the 
Revolutionists  of  187 1,  and  split  up 
their  party,  small  as  it  was,  into  a 
whole  host  of  different  camps.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  the 
tenets  they  professed  in  common 
restricted  them  to  so  narrow  a  field 
as  not  to  admit  of  any  very  serious 
divergence  of  opinion.  But  such  is 
the  character  of  the  French  people, 
and  more  especially  of  French  re- 
formers, that  a  disagreement  which 
to  us  might  appear  trifling  is  suffi- 
cient to  separate  them  into  opposite 
and  even  hostile  fiustions.  The  pre- 
cise differences  of  opinion  that  ex- 
isted between  the  several  parties 
who  together  brought  about  the  late 
Bevolution  can  probably  never  be 
ascertained.  The  parties  themselves, 
however,  though  not  the  tenets  they 
professed,  can  .be'  pretty  accurately 
defined :  they  divide  themselves 
under  four  principal  heads ;  and  this 
division,  though  not  actually  ex- 
haustive, is  sufficiently  so  for  prac- 
tical purposes. 

First,  then,  is  the  *  Central  Com- 
mittee (Federal)  of  the  Garde  Ra- 
tionale,' the  foster-parent  of  the 
Revolution,  by  whose  exertions  the 
material  instrument  of  the  revolt — 
its  armed  force — ^was  prepared  and 
organised  and  finally  set  in  motion. 
It  was  this  body  which,  after  the 
triumph  of  the  1 8th,  installed  itself 
at  the  H6tel  de  Yille  and  assumed 
provisionally  the  task  of  governing 


Paris,  and  exercising  the  fimctions 
of  a  State  Government.  The  ^  De- 
legates' occnpied  the  several  Mi- 
nistries, and  l^their  edicts  xegnlated 
the  administration  of  the  diffisirent 
departments. 

Secondly,  the  '  CommiUee  of  the 
International  League  of  Working 
Men,'  a  more  mysterious  body, 
corresponding  very  much,  in  a  so- 
cial point  of  view,  with  what  the 
Central  Conmiittee  was  in  military 
and  executive  affairs.  This  party 
afforded  to  the  Revolutionists  the 
sole  link  which  connected  them  with 
the  outer  world,  whether  in  France 
or  elsewhere.  It  was  by  its  agencj 
alone  that  the  Commune  got  to  itself 
any  allies  at  all;  for  the  National 
Guard  of  the  Seine,  composed  purely 
of  the  selfish  and  arrogant  Parisians, 
commanded  no  sympathy — on  the 
contrary,  excited  only  jealousy  and 
distrustr— amongst  the  nation  at 
large.  The  Lea^e,  professing  cos- 
mopolitan principles,  and  founded 
on  the  rights  of  mankind  in  general, 
appealed  with  a  greater,  though  still 
very  slight,  success  to  the 'succour 
of  all  true  republicans  throughout 
the  world.  It  would  probably  be 
found,  if  the  truth  could  ever  be 
established  by  public  proof,  that 
the  funds  of  the  Commune  came  in 
great  part  through  this  committee's 
hands.  At  Geneva  and  in  London — 
so  it  is  whispered  and  believed — ihe 
chiefs  of  the  League  were  working 
and  deliberating,  while  their  Dele- 
gates directed  the  councils  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille  and  the  battles  round 
the  walls  of  Paris.  Little  as  we 
saw  or  heard  openly  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  *  International,'  it  was 
in  fact  the  real  motive  force  whose 
hidden  hand  guided,  with  a  myste- 
rious and  dreaded  power,  the  whole 
machine  of  the  Revolution.  In  short, 
the  League  planned  and  ordered  the 
movements  which  the  Commune 
carried  out.  If  the  Qaede  Naiionale, 
under  its  Central  Committee,  was 
the  right  hand  of  the  Commune,  the 
International  may  be  cidled  its  head. 
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ddoelj  conneoted  with  the  ih- 
sarrectionarj  moYement,  although 
not  actually  among  its  promot^, 
were  the  Mbjotb  and  adjoints  of  the 
city.    They  had  been  elected  by  nni- 
venal  suffrage  at  a  time  when  the 
majority  of  the  Paris  electors  were 
certainly  far  from  *  reactionary.'  On 
the  fall  of  the  Versailles  Ooyermnent 
in  Paris  they  represented,  as  they 
claimed  to  do,  the  only  legitimate 
authority  in  the  city.    Had  the  He- 
volution  taken  a  different  course — 
had  the  Central  Conmiittee  deigned 
to  listen  to  their  counsels,  and  mo- 
derate in  accordance  with  them  its 
ezteivagances  —  they   must    have 
joined  the  insurrection  or  abjured 
the  creed  on  the  strength  of  which 
they  had  been  elected.   On  the  other 
hand,   had   the    Assembly    conde- 
scended to  grant  to  Paris  the  mu- 
nicipal   rights  which  the  Mayors 
considered    her    entitled  to,    they 
must   have    thrown    their    whole 
weight  into  the  scale  opposed  to 
the  Communists.     But  their  persis- 
tent overtures  for  conciliation  were 
rejected  on  both  sides.     Whether 
the  obstinate  repudiation  of  their 
terms  by  M.  Thiers  was  more  justi- 
fiable than  the  rejection  of  them  by 
the  party  in  Paris,   is,  of  course, 
matter  for  argument. 

A  fourth  party,  still  less  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Com- 
munists and  yet  not  wholly  alien 
in  sentiment  from  them,  consisted 
of  Paris  Deputies;  their  opinions  and  * 
actions  corresponded  in  a  great  mea- 
sure with  those  of  the  Mayors  of 
Paris,  with  whom  they  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  attempts  at  conciliation, 
and  finally,  in  the  famous  decree 
donvoking  the  municipal  elections 
for  the  26th.  How  many  of  them 
would,  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, have  joined  the  failing 
side  of  the  Commune  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  but  the  party  at  the  head  of 
the  Revolution  made  no  efibrts,  and 
would  hear  of  no  concessions,  to 
induce  the  Deputies  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  Commune. 


Besidjds  these  four   sectioiia.  of 
professedEepublicans,  whosedividBd 
counsels    distracted    the     Revolu- 
tionary party,  there  were  two  other 
powers  who  menaced  it  with  dan- 
gers) and  difficulties,  and  against 
whom  the  insurgents  had  to  exer- 
cise a  continual  watchfulness.     The 
'  pariy  of  order,'  the  reactionnaires 
of  Paris,  had  acquiesced,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  Revolution,  but  they 
were  very  far  from  approving  it : 
the  viper  of  re-actipn  was   only 
scotched,  not  killed,  and  the  spirit  of 
remonstrance  made  itself  heard  at 
all  convenient  opportunities  and  in 
no  measured  tones.    The  Commune 
was  forced  to  adopt  towards  this  part 
of  its  *  subjects '  a  system  of  severity 
and  terrorism  whidi,  if  not  so  san- 
guinary, was  to  the  full  as  arbitraxy 
as  the  old  prescriptive  measures  of 
the  Robespierre  times.    The  other 
danger  was  the  presence  of    the 
Gbrman  army  of  occupation,  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice,  as  the  Revo- 
lutionists well  knew,  to  resume  their 
arms  and  crush  Paris  this  time  like 
a  scroll  of  paper:  hence  the  extreme 
deference  shown  throughout    this 
latter  siege  by  the  Parisian  Govern- 
ment to  the  Prussian  Commander 
just  outside  the  gates. 

Could  the  Revolutionists  of  March 
but  have  managed  to  conciliate  and 
consolidate  into  one '  harmpgdious 
working  Government  the  diverse 
sections  of  their  party,  it  is  possible 
that  this  influtoce  might  have  given 
to  the  Rebellion  much  larger  pjro- 
portions  than  it  ever  attained — that 
the  revolt  of  Paris  might  have  led 
to  a  civil  war  in  France  ofjar  wider 
extent  and  almost  indefiidte. dura- 
tion. The  large  provinciM  towns 
and  a  certain  proportion  fpf  the 
general  population,  the  idei^l  Social- 
ists, might  have  been  persuaded,  by 
the  example  of  the  capital  and  the 
influence  of  men  of  note  and  ability, 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the 
Commune.  Unfortunately  for  that 
cause,  the  conduct  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  organisation  of  the  new 
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Goyemment  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  least-known,  worst-educated, 
and  most  violent  faction,  that  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Ghtrde. 
The  alienation  of  the  two  more 
moderate  sections  took  from  Paris 
all  hope  of  outward  help  from  the 
nationality  of  France.  Mt.  Val^rien 
was  not  materially  a  greater  loss  to 
the  Commune  than  was,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  the  defection  of  the 
^layers  and  Deputies. 

It  is  the  attitude  of  these  two 
latter  parties  towards  the  Central 
Committee — the  then  de  facto  Go- 
vernment of  Paris — ^that  constitutes 
the  great  interest  of  the  week  that 
elapsed  hetween  March  18  and  26. 
Wavering  between  active  support 
and  lukewarm  hostility,  they  played 
for  several  days  an  intermediate 
part  between  the  two  rival  Govern- 
ments of  Paris  and  Versailles.  On 
the  22nd  they  issued  an  address, 
signed  by  16  Deputies  and  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Mayors,  condemning 
the  municipal  elections  and  exhort- 
ing the  Parisians  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  On  the  24th  they 
were,  to  all  appearance,  heart  and 
soul  with  the  'Party  of  Order.* 
Their  proclamation,  affixed  in  the 
second  arrondissement  in  open 
defiance  of  the  Commune,  oflTered 
pay  to  the  National  Gnards  who 
should  join  the  ranks  of  order.  They 
it  was  who,  ignoring  Citizen  Lullier, 
the  nominee  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
appointed  Admiral  Saisset  to  the  ' 
command  of  the  Garde  Nationale 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Central 
Committee.  But  these  attempts  at 
forcible  opposition  utterly  broke 
down.  On  the  evening  of  that  same 
24th  of  March  a  menacing  attack 
upon  the  camp  of  order  established 
in  the  centre  of  Paris  illustrated  the 
superior  strength  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists. A  display  of  their  artillery 
convinced  the  few  half-armed  loya- 
lists that  a  prolonged  resistance 
was  entirely  hopeless,  and  would 
end  only  in  a  massacre  similar  to 
that  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  but  of  ter* 


ribly  greater  proportions  and  more 
fatal  effects.     So,  on  the  following 
day  the  loyalist  positions  were  aban- 
doned.    Admiral  Saisset  fled  head- 
long, and  the  Deputies  and  Minors 
were  '  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  immediately  to  the  mu- 
nicipal elections.'     Thus  much  they 
avowed,  in  an  address  dated  March 
25,  signed  by  six  Deputies  and  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  Mayors  and 
adjoints,  whose  names  were  all  set 
forth  at  imposing  length  below  those 
of  the   Central  Committee.      The 
latter  body,  from  that  moment  till 
it  was  succeeded  by  the  Commune, 
reigned  undisputed  and  supreme. 
But  it  reigned  unsupported  by  the 
more  respectable  friends  of  the  Re- 
volution,  who '  gradually  dropped 
away  from  alongside    their   more 
violent  friends.     Before  the  end  of 
the  month  the  extreme  party  stood 
alone,  committed  to  an  extravagant 
policy,  condemned  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  France,  and  even  of  Paris 
herself.      The   long-desired,   long- 
deferred  municipal  elections  took 
place  on  the  26th,  the  very  day  only, 
it  wiU  be  remarked,  after  the  col- 
lapse of  the  reactionary  party  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  battalions  of 
order.     As  soon  as  the  result  of  the 
elections  was  known,  the  Central 
Committee,  who  had  already  re- 
signed ,  retired  ostensibly  from  affairs 
of  state.     They  maintained,  never- 
theless, a  mysterious  and  ill-defined 
influence  over  the  policy  of   the 
Commune,  and  especially  over  the 
conduct  of  military  a£fairs. 

Here,  at  the  moment  of  the  Com- 
mune*s  birth,  we  may  paase  to  ask 
what  did  its  partisans  really  want, 
and  what  was  their  aim  and  object  in 
the  insurrection  ?  Foreign  writers 
have  delighted  to  represent  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Commune  as  vague 
and  unintelligible.  Even  in  Paris 
and  at  Versailles  writers  and  talkers 
affected  at  first  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  real  projects  and  principles 
entertained  by  the  Revolutionista. 
But  the  Commune  of  1871  has  itself 
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destroyed  all  posmbility'  of  mistake 
apon  the  subject.  It  has  pat  to 
itself  and  answered  the  question  in 
the  most  explicit  terms.  The  Jour- 
ncd  Offkiel  (of  Paris)  contained,  on 
April  20,  a  document  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  perusal.  It  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  declaration  to  the 
French  people,  and  explains  fully 
enough  the  main  principles  and  the 
chief  objects  which  animated  the 
men  of  the  Commune.  Without 
bestowing  on  this  address  the  ecsta- 
tic eulogies  to  which  certain  Uto- 
pian philosophers  have  deemed  it 
entitled,  we  may  credit  it  as  being 
a  straightforward,  manly,  and  not 
altogether  unpractical  exposS  of  the 
ideas  of  modem  Communists.  We 
quote  the  most  important  parts. 
.  .  .  'ItisthedutyoftheConmiune 
to  confirm  and  determine  the  aspira- 
tions and  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Paris ;  to  explain,  in  its  true  cha- 
racter, the  movement  of  March  1 8 
— a  movement  which  has  been  up  to 
this  tune  misunderstood,  miscon- 
strued, and  calumniated  by  the  poli- 
ticians at  Versailles.  Once  more 
Paris  labours  and  suffers  for  the 
whole  of  France,  for  whom  she  is 
preparing,  by  her  battles  and  her 
devoted  sacrifices,  an  intellectual, 
moral,  administrative,  and  economic 
regeneration,  an  era  of  glory  and 
prosperity. 

'  What  does  she  demand  ? 

'  The  recognition  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  Republic  as  the  only  form 
of  government  compatible  with  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  regular 
and  free  development  of  society; 
the  absolute  independence  of  the 
Commune  and  its  extension  to  every 
locality  in  France ;  the  assurance 
by  this  means  to  each  person  of  his 
rights  in  their  integrity,  to  every 
Frenchman  the  full  exercise  of  his 
Acuities  and  capacities  as  a  man,  a 
citizen,  and  an  artificer.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  Commune  will 
have  but  one  limit — the  equal 
right  of  independence  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  other  Communes  who  shall 


adhero  to  the  contract.  It  is  the 
association  of  these  Communes  that 
must  secure  the  unity  of  France. 

*  The  inherent  rights  of  the  Com- 
mune are  these :  The  right  of  voting 
the  Communal  budget  of  receipts 
and  expenditure,  of  regulating  and 
reforming  the  system  of  taxation, 
and  of  directing  local  services ;  the 
right  to  organise  its  own  magis- 
tracy, the  internal  police  and  public 
education;  to  administer  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  Commune ; 
the  right  of  choosing  by  election  or 
competition,  with  responsibility  and 
a  permanent  right  of  control  and 
revocation,  the  communal  magis- 
trates and  officials  of  all  sorts  ;  the 
right  of  individual  liberty  under  an 
absolute  guarantee,  liberty  of  con- 
science and  liberty  of  labour;  the 
right  of  permanent  intervention  by 
the  citizens  in  communal  affairs  by 
means  of  the  free  manifestation  of 
their  ideas,  and  a  free  defence  of 
their  own  interests,  guarantees  being 

given  for  such  manifestations  by  the 
ommune,  which  is  alone  charged 
with  the  duty  of  guarding  and  se- 
curing the  free  and  just  right  of 
meeting  and  of  publicity ;  the  right 
of  organising  the  urlNin  defences 
and  the  National  Guard,  which  is 
to  elect  its  own  chiefs,  and  alone 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
in  the  cities. 

'  Paris  desires  no  more  than  this, 
with  the  condition,  of  course,  that 
she  shall  find  in  the  Grand  Central 
Administration,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  the  Fedeiul  Communes, 
the  practical  recognition  and  reali- 
sation of  the  same  principles.  To 
insure,  however,  her  own  inde* 
pendence,  and  as  a  natural  result  of 
her  own  freedom  of  action,  Paris 
reserves  to  herself  the  liberty  of  ef- 
fecting as  she  may  think  fit,  in  her 
own  sphere,  those  administrative 
and  economic  reforms  which  her 
population  shall  demand,  of  creating 
such  institutions  as  are  proper  for 
developing  and  extending  educa- 
tion, labour,  commerce,  and  credit  i 
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«f  popularismg  the  enjoyment  of 
power  and  property  in  acoordance 
with  the  necessltieB  of  the  hour,  the 
wish,  of  all  persons  interested,  and 
the  data  famished  by  experience. 
Oar  enemies  deceive  themselves  or 
deoeiye  the  country  when  they  ac« 
cnse  Paris  of  desiring  to  impose  its 
will  or  its  supremacy  npon  the  rest 
<j£  the  nation,  and  of  aspiring  to  a 
Dictatorship  which  would  amount 
to  a  veritable  attack  against:  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of 
other  Communes.  They  deceive 
themselves  or  the  country  when 
they  accuse  Paris  of  seelong  the 
dertmction  of  French  unity  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Bevolution.  The 
imity  which  has  hitherto  been  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  Empire,  the 
Monarchy,  and  the  Parliamentary 
Qovemment  is  nothing  but  a  cen- 
tralisation, despotic,  unintelligent, 
Ikrbitrary,  and  burdensome.  Politi- 
cal unity  as  desired  by  Paris  is  a 
.voluntary  association  of  each  local 
initiative,  a  free  and  spontaneous 
00-operation  of  all  individual  ener- 
■gies  with  one  common  object— the 
well-being,  liberty,  and  security  of 
all/  The  Communal  Bevolution  ini- 
tiated by  the  people  on  the  1 8th  of 
March  inaugurated  a  new  political 
era,  experimental,  '  positive,  and 
scientific.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
old  official  and  clerical  world,  of 
military  and  bureaucratic  regime, 
of  jobbing  in  monopolies  and  privi- 
]eg(BS,  to  which  the  working  class 
owed  its  state  of  servitude,  and  our 
country  its  misfortunes  and  disas- 
ters.'  .  .  . 

This  ideal  programme  of  the 
Communist  Bevolution  will  remain 
for  its  justification  or  excuse  long 
alter  the  nation  has  swept  away  and 
cast  out  the  feeble  and  disunited 
men  whose  acts  mocked  and  turned 
(into  ridiculous  satire  the  principles 
which  they  professed  to  carry  out. 
Side  by  side  with  it»  and  as  a  com- 
ment upon  it,  men  will  remember 
the  practical  conduct  of  the  Com^ 
mt^niU  Government,  tbeir  tyrannoua 


and  duldiBh  acts,  more  petty  and 
contemptible,  if  less   wicdced  and 
disgusting,    than    the  excesses  of 
the  first  .Commune.     The  pith  and 
substance  of  the  Declaration  is  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  working 
classes  to  the  unfettered  right  of 
administering  certain  political  offi- 
ces, executing  certain  functions  in 
the   State,    uid    freely  discussing 
all    matters    thus  coming    within 
the    scope    of    their    jurisdiction. 
The    concession    of    tiiese    rights 
entails   of  necessity    that    bright 
dream  of  French  reformers,  deoen- 
tralisation.     Perhaps  the  word  ex- 
presses more  readily  than  anything 
except  a  detailed  explanation  the 
object    of    the   Bevolution.      The 
hated    centralisation    of    the    old 
regime  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  sys- 
tem of  federation  under  the  new ; 
and,   instead  of  their  odious  sub- 
jection under  the  surveillance  of  an 
imperial  magistrate,  the  several  mu- 
nicipalities would  enjoy  a  compa- 
ratively fall  independence,  limited 
only  by  the  mutual  rights,  inter  se,  of 
the  other  members  of  the  federation. 
Whether  so  complicated  a  scheme 
could  ever  have  been  carried  into 
practice — ^whether,  supposing  it  to 
be  so,  the  towns  could  have  made  a 
proper  use  of  their  extended  powers, 
are   questions  upon  which    grave 
doubts  may  exist.     But  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Commune  had  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and 
would  have  answered  both  questions 
conscientiously  in  the  affirmative. 
The  Erenoh  workman,  with  his  thin 
skin  of  superficial  knowledge,  and 
his  unstable,  speculative  mind,  had 
no  idea  of  the  danger  veiled  under 
this  specious  proposed  reign  of  li- 
berty.    He  fought,  as  he  sincerely 
believed,  for  the  emancipation  and 
independence  of  labour.    With  all 
his  boasted  philosophising  and  rhe- 
toricising,  he  never  reflected  upon 
the  chances  of  a  war  of  emancipa- 
tion becoming  a  war  of  conqnesty 
nor  looked  around  him  to  see  how 
tiie  ckdme  of  labour  thus  asserted 
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might  lead  to  a  complete  disixite* 
gration  of  hnmaii  Bodety.  There 
is  another  word  which  expresses 
accurately  the  aspirations  of  the 
men  of  the  Commnne,  and  illus- 
trates the  object  at  which  thej  were 
aiming.  It  is  an  English  word, 
mnch  coveted  by  French  orators 
and  writers — aelf'govemment  •—  a 
word  that  exists  not  in  their  lan- 
guage, an  institation  which  seems 
to  be  practically  incompatible  with 
the  national  character ;  the  abortive 
attempts  to  establish  which  for 
the  last  eighty  years  have  plnnged 
France  again  and  again  into  anarchy 
and  distress. 

The  Commnne,  once  bom,  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  divest 
itself,  in  a  great  measure,  of  all 
active  initiative  duties  and  powers, 
reserving  only  its  superintendence 
over  the  measures  taken  by  its 
committees  and  delegates.  The 
power  of  originating  measures 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  vested 
in  an  executive  conmiittee,  upon 
which  the  most  conspicuous  names 
are  Pyat  and  Delescluze.  Over  this 
body  as  well  as  over  tibe  generals 
of  the  army  the  Commune  was 
supposed  to  exercise  a  control.  But 
from  the  very  first  it  became  ap- 
parent how  slight  was  the  authority 
of  the  latter  in  matters  executive. 
Constantly  measures  passed  by  the 
Conmiune  remained  altogether  un- 
executed. As  an  instance,  the 
order  prohibiting  bakers  from 
working  at  night  was  simply  ig- 
nored and  neglected  by  the  bakers, 
as  it  had  to  be  psissed  afresh,  was 
very  imperfectly  obeyed,  and  has 
been  since  withdrawn.  The  Coun- 
cil itself,  a  scene  of  i^HBquent  tumult 
and  disorder,  made  up  its  own  mind 
with  great  d^culty.  In  successive 
divisions  on  the  same-  subjects, 
which  were  ofben  if  not  tyrdinarily 
taken,  members  would  changfe  sides 
as  if  under  mere  caprice,  and  vote 
without  any  consistency  or  appa- 


rent sense  of  responsibihty.  It 
was,  in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word,  '  a 
house  divided  against  itself.'  The 
more  energetic  members,  urging 
matters  on  wil^  reokleBs  precipita- 
tion, disgusted  and  terrified  their 
less  violent  colleagues.  The  conse- 
quence was  the  resignation  and  re- 
tirement of  the  latter  in  extraordi- 
nary numbers.  By  the  time  the  war 
had  Bedrly  broken  out  no  less  than 
a  fourth  part  of  the  deputies  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Commune,  and 
before  the  supplemental  elections 
could  be  held  a  full  third  of  the 
Chamber  had  to  be  re-elected. 

The  divided  councils  of  the  Com- 
munal Assembly  and  its  two  com- 
mittees, the  Executive  and  the 
Central,  must  account  for  the 
delay— -the  fatal  delay  as  it  turned 
out---to  march  against  Versailles. 
Had  the  Commune  followed  up  its 
successes  of  the  1 8th  by  an  imme- 
diate attack  upon  Yersailles,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  dis- 
organised and  disaffected  raiments 
there  would  have  been  defeated  or 
decoyed  into  the  insurgents'  ranks. 
There  is  abundant  testimony  that 
until  near  the  end.  of  March  the 
soldiers  in  camp  at  Versailles  were 
wholly  untrustworthy,  and  were 
known  by  their  of&cers  to  be  80» 

Exactiy  a  fortnight  after  the 
affiiir  of  Montmartoe,  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  war  and  the 
consequent  interruption  of  commu- 
nication committed  definitely  to 
the  cause  of  the  Commune  those 
who  had  elected  to  be  its  parti- 
sans. Reviewing  its  forces  after 
the  unsuccessful  sortie  of  the  3rd 
of  April,  the  Commune  could 
hardly  congratulate  itself  upon  the 
adoption  of  ultra  measures  and  the 
result  of  their  violent  policy.  They 
found  themselves  without  the  aid  of 
those  deputies  and  men  of  position 
who  had  once  so  loudly  advocated 
their  cause.!  Their  leaders  were, 
as  Thiers  had  called  them,  men 
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either  qiiite  nnkxiowii  or  known 
only  to  bad  fame.  They  stood 
alone  in  France,  nnsnpported  by  a 
single  city,  even  those  most  prone 
to  revolution  and  most  imbaedwith 
socialist  ideas.  Their  army  was 
plainly  overmatched ;  their  position 
clearly  not  tenable  for  long.  The 
die  was  cast ;  the  game  was  lost : 
it  remained  only  to  hold  oat  as 
martyrs  to  the  canse;  to  defend 
Paris,  the  sole  enlightened  spot  on 
the  whole  earth,  to  the  last  ounce 
of  powder  and  behind  the  last 
barricade ;  to  give  a  pattern  to  the 
blind  and  thankless  world,  and 
carry  out  to  the  last  their  peculiar 
schemes  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity. 

To  the  Executive  Committee, 
whose  authority  gradually  and  un- 
accountably waned,  succeeded,  as  the 
most  influential  power  in  Paris,  the 
'  Delegates,'  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mune. These  citizens  occupied  ihe 
post  and  discharged,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  functions  of 
ministers  ordinarily  so  called ;  their 
authoriiy,  as  limited  by  the  man- 
date which  appointed  them,  was 
exceedingly  vague  and  indefinite. 
That  it  was  capable  of  being 
stretched  to  a  very  wide  extent  is 
proved  by  the  vast  power  usurped 
and  long  exercised  by  General 
Cluseret,  the  Delegate  of  War. 
That  man  seems  to  have  had  the 
power  of  a  Dictator  almost  already 
within  his  giusp,  when  he  was  snd- 
denly  degraded,  supplanted  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  aide-de-camp  and 
his  chief  General  in  a  manner 
at  present  wholly  incomprehensible. 
The  treachery  and  ingratitude  of 
Bossel  are  doubly  conspicuous,  from 
the  consideration  that  after  over- 
reaching his  patron  he  was  found 
incompetent  to  take  his  place, 
and  almost  on  the  morrow  of  his 
appointment  threw  up  his  cards 
and  avowed  himself  unable  to  play 
out  the  game  which  he  had  refused 
to  allow  an  abler  man  to  finish. 
With  Cluseret  fell  the  hope  or  fear 


of  a  military  dictatorship,  and  the 
possibility  of  united  councils  among 
the  Executive  Muusters  of  the 
Commune. 

During  the  rule  of  Clusraet  at 
the  War  Office  an  important  decree 
had  been  passed  by  the  Commune, 
professing  to  define,  but  in  reality 
leaviDg  more  undefined  than  ever, 
the  powers  of  the  several  Del^ates. 
Thenceforth  they  were  to  be  nine  in 
number,  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  the  nine  ministries  or  delegacies 
amongst  whom  the  decree  divided 
the  whole  executive  functions  of 
Government.  To  each  ministry  was 
appointed  also  a  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  five  members,  the  nature  of 
whose  relations  with  the  Delegate 
was  the  subject  of  a  fierce  debate. 
The  moderate  party  and  those  who 
saw  no  chance  of  making  them- 
selves dictators  wished  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  a  check  apon  the 
Delegate ;  Cluseret  and  the  ex- 
treme men  were  for  setting  up  the 
authoriiy  of  the  Delegates  above 
and  out  of  reach  of  all  interference 
from  below  them.  The  discussion, 
like  many  of  those  in  the  Commune, 
ended  in  no  decision  being  arrived 
at :  it  was  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  Commune  should  have  a 
supervising  and  correcting  power 
over  all  acts  of  each  Delegate ;  but 
as  the  authority  of  the  Commune 
was,  at  best,  an  unwieldy  and  slow- 
moving  power,  its  superiority  did  not 
imply  any  very  serious  check.  The 
escape  of  Bossel  while  the  Com- 
mune was  actually  voting  his  arrest 
is  an  illustration  of  this  remaric. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Cluseret  followed  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safeiy 
— a  power  which  it  was  expected, 
perhaps,  owing  to  the  historic  terror 
of  the  name,  would  override  and 
supersede  the  authority  both  of 
Delegates  and  committees  of  all 
kinds.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
it  sank  into  the  same  rank  with 
its  fellow  committees,  and  flickering 
forth  now  and  then  in  proclama- 
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tionB  and  decrees,  relapsed  always 
immediately  into  silence  and  insig- 
nificance. The  old  Central  Commit- 
tee, which  had  been  rather  nnder  a 
cloud  since  Clnseret's  assumption 
of  power,  started  up  into  fresn  life 
at  hiB  disinissal,  and  again  began  to 
meddle  with  military  matters,  and 
to  worry  the  Delegate  of  War.  As 
if  committees  could  never  be  nu- 
merous enough,  we  had  next  on  the 
scene  the  Committee  of  War,  a 
lumbering  and  useless  body,  whose 
interference  or  unmanageable  assist- 
ance was  equally  troublesome  to 
the  War  Minister,  and  drove 'the 
impatient  and  inexperienced  young 
successor  to  Cluseret  to  an  angry 
resignation.  While  these  rapid 
changes  were  being  effected  in  the 
important  bureau  of  the  War  De- 
partment, other  Delegates  were  car- 
rying on  their  duties,  if  not  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  at  least 
without  any  very  flagrant  acts  of 
folly  or  incompetency.  It  is  too 
early  at  present  to  criticise  the  acts 
of  internal  administration  which 
they  carried  out  during  their  stay  in 
office.  When  the  history  of  the 
Communal  Government  of  1871 
shall  have  been  made  more  fully 
known  to  us,  it  will  be  curious  to 
note  how  far  they  have  succeeded 
in  carrying  into  practice  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  State 
the  theoretic  principles  of  their 
philosophy. 

Very  interesting  it  would  bo,  more- 
over, to  compare  the  history  of  the 
modem  Commune  with  that  of  its 
dreaded  prototype  in  1791.  The  si- 
milarities are  many,  and  the  former 


always  took  the  latter  as  its  pattern 
and  ideal.  The  difierences  between 
the  two,  which  are  also  great,  are 
such  as  one  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect considering  the  advance  in 
latter  times  of  the  Socialist  ideas 
and  of  the  positivism  preached  by 
Comte.  As  the  causes  of  the  first 
Communal  Revolution  were  far 
stronger,  so  was  its  career  far  more 
vi^rous  and  energetic.  But  no  one 
thmg  is  more  peculiar  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution,  as  in  the 
history  of  the  Prussian  war,  than 
the  fact  that  no  really  great  man 
has  been  floated  to  power  by  his 
exertions  or  his  luck  from  amidst 
the  confusion  and  disorder  of  these 
troubled  times.  There  has  been  no 
Robespierre  and  no  Marat  in  the 
Commune  of  1 87 1 .  In  gazing  on  the 
dreary  records  of  defeats,  iailures, 
and  weaknesses,  one  is  tempted  to 
ask — is  the  old  race  of  Frenchmen 
come  tc  an  end  for  evermore? 
Are  the  men  of  the  greatest  vigour 
and  most  dangerous  ambition  in 
France  sunk  to  the  level  of  Gam- 
betta  and  Cluseret?  and  is  there 
no  abler  man  than  the  iconoclast 
Pyat  and  the  libel-monger  Deles- 
clnzo  to  become  the  right-hand 
man  of  the  Commune?  The  acts 
of  childish  mischief  and  wanton 
folly  in  which  the  modem  Com- 
mune have  indulged  are  more  con- 
temptible, if  less  criminal  and  dis- 
gusting, than  the  excefises  of  179 1 
and  1792.  The  follies  of  the  Paris 
Government  can  only  be  palliated 
by  comparison  with  the  more  egre- 
gious blunders  of  VerFaillcs. 

E.  D.  M. 
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